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Abo,  in  Finland,  destroyed  by  fire  372 
Adams}  John  Q.  inBaltimye  113,  129 
Africa — the  colony  at  Liberia  33,  38; 

Mr.  Gurley’s  letter  377;  emigrants  . 
211;  contributions  211,  321,  322; 
arrival  of  the  Nautillus  277;  the 
Ashantees  36;  slave  trade  on  the 
coast  42,  119 

“Agriculture,  manufactures  and 
commerce,”  or  a view  of  the  new 
tariff  bill  431  to  438 

Alabama — G.  P.  Moore  elected  to 
congress  50;  drought  in  85;  great 
fire  at  Mobile  182,  196;  trials  at 
Mobile,  see  politics  of  the  day  and 
congress;  population  of  T uscum- 
bia  219 

Algiers — blockade  of  by  France  5; 
preparation  to  receive  the  French 
69;  battle  with  the  French  fleet  266 
Allen, Heman,  minister  to  Chili  273 
Angereau  and  Bernadotte  4 

Arkansas— U.  S.  roads  in  117;  death 
of  Mr.  Conway  218 

Army  of  the  U.  States — general  or- 
, der  of  gen.  Brown  43;  promotions 
and  appointments  in  121,  362; 
transfer  of  troops  362 

Ashley,  gen.  his  returns  of  furs  213 
Austria — Students  in  19;  the  duke  ot 
Reichstadt  118;prince  Metternich  219 
“American  System, ’’the — see  Wool 
and  Woollens' — on  the  effects  of 
on  the  manufacture  of  cotton  66; 
see  editorial. 

Appointments  by  the  president, 208, 322 
Baltimore — J.  Q.  Adams  in  113;  129 
Associate  reformed  church,  case  of 
33;  Brown,  Geo.  pi’esident  of  the 
Mechanic’s  bank  36;  Howard,  col. 
John  Eager,  dies — 120;  a brief  bio- 
graphy of,  See.  120,  129,  145,  195; 
report  of  the  directors  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  rail  road  137 ; re- 
ports of  the  engineers,  fee.  162, 
331;  leave  Baltimore  to  commence 
the  survey  228;  S.  H.  Long’s  let- 
ter to  the  president  201;  the  stock 
966;  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the 
roan,  from  the  “Richmond  Enqui- 
rer” noticed  272;removal  of  the  re- 
striction for  its  location  by  the  H. 
of  delegates  of  Ya.  331;  rail  road  to 
the  Susquehannah  331;  exhibition 
©f  manufactures  at  the  Mary- 
land Institute  180;  the  peniten- 
tiary, report  of  the  grand  jury 
on  212;  Chesnuts  large  219;  in- 
spections 332;  receipts  for  1827,  390 
Bailey,  John,  his  card  119,120 

Hanks  and  Hanking—  strange  loca- 
tion of  a 3;  Snelson  cashier  of  the 
bank  ofVirginia  146,  212;  forgeries 
on  the  N.  Y.  banks  146;  state  bank 
of  Ten.  162;  savings  bank  in  Lon- 
don 162;  bank  of  the  U.  S.  see  con- 
gress and  241,264, 274;  directors  320 
Baltic,  commerce  of  the  160 

Havana — the  king  of  presented  with 
a memoir  of  the  N.  Y.  canal  54 
Bfenton,  Thomas  H.  his  letter  re- 
specting Mr.  Clay’s  intention  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Adams  374 

B>  yverley;  Carter — see  politics  of  the 
day. 

Bi  13s  of  exchange,  damages  on  213 
B1  ind,  a school  for  the  86 

Bu  onaparte,  Napoleon  Louis  36 

Bi;  ins,  John,  of  Philadelphia  265 

Bo  stun — schools 2;  population  2;de- 
s truction  of  the  tea  at  75;  Mechan- 
ic i association,  toasts  drank  at  the 
ci  ‘Juration  of  118;  meeting  at>ela-  ‘ 


tive  to  protecting  manufactures 
136;  trade  of  the  city  182;  domes- 
tic goods  sold  in  211;  tolls  of 
Charlestown  bridge  219;  clock 
made  in  fora  church  in  Mexico  219; 
the  first  directory  21 9;deaths, popu- 
lation, fee.  of  391;  tonnage  of  347; 
report  of  a committee  against  an  in- 
crease of  duty  on  woollen’s  353; 
the  petition  sent  to  Mr.  Hayne  354 
Bourne,  A.  his  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Sciota  Gazette  224 

Branch,  John, of  N.  C.  his  speech  on 
Mr.  Clay’s  nomination  21;  see  po- 
litics o f the  day. 

Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres — affairs  of 
19?  230;  views  of  G.  Britain  in 
bringing  about  a peace  35;  attack 
on  Patagonas  38;  rejection  of  the 
treaty  ofpeace  by  Buneos  Ayres  58; 
Rividavia  resigns  the  presidency  of 
Buenos  Ayres  69;Don  Vicente  Lo- 
pez elected  president  88;  address 
of  the  deputies  to  the  emperor  70; 
outrages  of  the  Brazilians  on  A- 
mericans  114;  the  Cisplatine  pro- 
vince 133;  various  appointments  by 
the  government  of  Brazil  133;  the 
Brazilian  Consul  gen.  not  recognis- 
ed at  Paris  197;  vessels  captured 
by  the  Buenos  Ayreans  230;  B. 
Ayrean  loan  230;  the  currency  278 
Brent,  Mr.  W.  L.  and  Mr.  Desha  334 
British  affairs. 

Banks,  &c.  13,  162,  208,  229;  Bentick, 
lord  18;  Brougham,  Mr.  18;  breweries  4; 
Britain  and  France  227;  blind,  a school 
for  86;  books  published  in  Great  Britain 
216;  brick  earth,  value  of  near  London  37 
Canning,  Mr.  dies  37,  56;  his  will  68;  Ca- 
po d’Istria  in  London  57;  convention 
with  the  U.  S.  65;  com  bill  10,  18*  the 
bill  87;  corn  warehoused  "229;  coaches 
packets,  &c.  57;  Colombia,  treaty  with 
19;  Coke,  Mr.  of  Norfolk  213;  cotton 
imported  into  London  3;  sales  of  13; 
Clarence,  the  duke  of,  his  birth-day  ce- 
lebrated 68;  crops  18;  church  establish- 
ment, pluralities  in  the  115;  Cobbett,W.  S3 
Discriminations  and  monopolies  264 

Elections— close  voting  in  Liverpool  228; 
emigration  of  Irish  to  Scotland  68;  to 
America  229;  excise  duties,  fee.  ( 

Failures,  heavy  18;  fever  in  London  18; 
free-trade— new  corn  act  10, 18,  87;  co- 
lonial trade  12;  finances  347;  fire  in 
London  37;  “free  bom  Englishmen”  375 
Goderich,  lord  37,  56;  Gretna  Green,  the 
priest  of,  dies  54 

Hay-making  52;  Hemans,Mrs.  13;  Ilerries, 
Mr.  56;  Hunt,  Mr.  dinner  to  2]  S 

Irish  in  Scotland  68;  impressment  3* 

King’s  bench  prison,  income  Of  the  mar 
shal  of  13 

LandafF,  bishop  of  347;  Liverpool,  lord 
Manufacturing  celerity  130;  manufactur- 
ing districts,  various  notices  of  the  37; 
Melville,  lord  37;  Mexico,  treaty  with 
18;  ministers,  new  5;  a correct  list  of  118 
Naval— British  and  American  navy  51; 
correct  list  of  the  navy  390;  newspa- 
pers, value  of  stamps  37;  value  of  cer- 
tain 67,218,373 

O’Meara,  Dr»  87 

Parliament  prorogued  56,  228;  Parry, 
capt.  162;  population  of  Ireland  214;  of 
London  2J 

Railway— the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
116;  revenue  218;  Russian  fleet  at  Ports- 
mouth 37,  52:  royal  kindness  53 

Shackell,  proprietor  of  the  John  Bull, 
newspaper,  tried  for  a libel  229;  small 
pox  in  London  134;  steam,  the  Leeds 
packet  116;  statistics,  interesting  117; 
Scott,  sir  Walter,  his  life  of  Napoleon 
52,  87;  his  affair  with  Gourgaud  229; 
Siddons,  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Kemble  372 

Thames,  tunnel  under  37;  Tierney,  Mr. 
18;  tobacco  imported  into  Liverpool  65; 
tunnel?  .on  varioue  caqais 

' S’  in  Lorfdon  37,1;*  Wellington, 
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Brodie,  C.  D.  his  marine  trunk  115 

Brown,  gen.  J.  35 

Buchanan,  James,  of  Pennsylvania, 
his  declaration,  when  the  rules  for 
regulating  the  election  of  president 
were  under  consideration  21;  ex- 
tract of  a letter  from  him  to  the 
editor  of  the  “Telegraph”  sil;  see 
politics  of  the  day. 

Buckner,  Mr.  his  address,  fee.  76 

Call,  gen.  R.  K.  his  letter  as  to  an 
interview  between  gen.  Jackson 
and  com.  Decatur  375 

Canada — loyalty  of  the  people  of 
Brockville  67;  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments in  85;  disturbances  85, 
227;  276;  a novel  case  at  Kingston 
130;  prorogation  of  parliament  272; 
“The  Colonial  Advocate”  276;  af- 
fairs in  438 

Canals,  &c.— steam  boats  for  the 
navigation  of  54;  on  the  benefits 
of  canals,  kc.  84;  Blackstone  ca- 
naH16;  report  of  the  president, 
kc.  of  the  Pa.  Union  canal  348 

Canvas,  American  68 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  79 
Cattle,  the  breed  or  115;  weight  of 
certain  216;  shews,  fee.  130 

China,  American  132 

Chili— ’great  fall  of  rain  in  58;  Mr. 
Allen’s  address  on  leaving  the 
country  230;  arrives  at  N.  York 
373;  quarrel  between  the  govern- 
ment and  certain  British  officers 
at  Valparaiso  373 

Church — state  of  the  Presbyterian 
34;  the  associate  reformed  in  Bal- 
timore 33;  church  establishment 
in  England  115;  the  Methodist  12S 
Clay,  Henry,  for  various  papers  re- 
lating to,  see  Politics  of  the  day— 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Godman  228; 
his  address  to  the  public  296  to  315 
Cloths,  gossamer  116;  metallic  133 

Coal-trade  of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuyl- 
kill 182,  347;  anthracite  211 

‘Coffee-house”  politicians  402 

Coincidences,  singular  131 

Coles,  Edward,  of  Illinois,  his  let- 
ter relative  to  certain  opinions  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  letters 
of  T.  W.  Gilmer  281,  335 

Colonial  trade — letter  to  the  editors 
of  the  “Richmond  Enquirer”  42; 
difficulties  in  the  West  Indies  #2; 
See  West  Indies. 

Colombia — affairs  in  19,320;  Santan- 
der 19,  38,  70;  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  19;  M.  Martigny  19;  Paez 
19,  58;  gen.  Bolivar  58,  69,  132; 
takes  the  oath  as  president  230; 
the  convention  69,  148;  interest- 
ing statistical  items  182;  distur- 
bances in  Guayaquil  70,  230,  322: 
Beaufort  T.  Watts’ letter  with  the 
correspondence  between  Messrs. 
Cooley  and  F.  J.  Maria  Teguiy, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs 
Columbus,  first  voyage  of 
Compliment,  elegant  213; 

‘ ‘Register” 

Commerce  with  France 
Committees  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives 277;  See  Congress . 
Congelation,  the  effects  of  217 

Congress. 

Accounts  of  public  officers,  disbursments, 
&c.  2ti9,  320,  365,  366,  398;  adjournment 
of  congress  410;  Agg,  John,  his  letter  a* 
to  the  imputed  concert  to  misreport  Mr. 
Randolph’s  speech  406;  Alabama,  an  act 
of  the  state  of  338;  Albemarle  sound  364; 

, Allen.  Mr.  24f>,  366;  America,  certain 
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2,135 
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. books  and  mamiscri  pts  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  290;  Anderson,  Elbert  288;  ADgus, 
Samuel,  a memorial  of  270;  Antiqua- 
rian society,  the  American  340;  appropri- 
ation! for  the  support  of  government  288, 
290,  365,  366,  380,  400;  disbursement!  of 
341;  for  fortifications  367;  for  the  Indian 
department  383;  for  the  military  service 
399;  for  the  payment  of  pensions  409- 
see  pensions;  for  the  naval  service  410, 
*11;  mode  of  supplying  the  array  329; 
see  militarj  affairs— armories,  the  estab- 
lishment of  269;  arsenal  at  Mount  Dear- 
born, S.  C.  367;  appeals  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  chair  382;  appraisers  in  the 
custom  houses  366,  367 

Bank  of  the  U.  S.  stock  of 243. 272, 287.  288; 
Barbour,  F.  P.  2-39,  2*3,  272, 287,  283, 841 , 
S99;  Barnard,  Mr.  270,  370;  Barney,  Mr. 
S39,  408;  Barton,  Mr.  269,  287;  Bartlett, 
Mr.  271,  272;  Bassett,  Mr.  272;  Bailey, 
Mount  Joy  241;  Bell.  Mr.  364. 405;  Branch, 
Mr.  380,  405;  Benton,  Mr.  287;  8errien, 
Mr.  337,  364,  381,407;  Blake,  John,  the 
petition  of  372;  Bryan,  Mr.  240;  Brent, 
Mr.  291;  Brazil,  correspondence  with  the 
government  of  291,  332,  428;  Bouligny 
Mr. 330;  Beall,  W.  D.270;  Buchanan,  Mr. 
294,  368,  399;  Bunner,  Mr.  341, 409;  Bur- 
ges, Mr.  368;  breakwater  in  the  Delaware 
399,  406,  407;  buildings  public,  report  on 
the  310,  399 

Cambreleng,  Mr.  294  , 367,  409;  Carroll, 
Charles,  of  Carrollton,  privilege  of  frank- 
ing to  367;  constitution  the  U.  S.  amend- 
ments, &c.  27%,  Z37;  Cape  I-  ear  river,  sur- 
vey of  409;  Chambers, Mr.  364;  Chandler, 
Mr.  380;  chaplains  240,  242,  24,3;  Clark, 
M.  St.  Clair  239;  Clark,  Rogers,  col.  407; 
Cobb,  Mr.  239,381;  Charge  d’ Affairs  380; 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  242,  320,  £23; 
Chilton, Mr.367, 368;  his  resolutions  on  re- 
trenchment, Sec.  367,  333,381,  382,  383, 
398,  399;  linal  passage  of  the  resolutions 
after  numerous  amendments,  Rcc.  400, 
408;  Columbia  river,  the  occupation  of 
271;  Columbia,  the  District  of— memorial 
of  the  corporation  of  Washington  for  an 
extension  of  the  lottery  privilege  341; 
trees  on  the  avenue  341;  bill  concerning 
free  persons  of  color  in  398;  Columbia 
college  406;  Colombia,  out-fit  of  a minis, 
ter  to  380;  colonization  society,  the  406; 
committees,  various  239,  240,  241,  269, 
270,  271,  272,  287,  319,  344;  on  retrench- 
ment 408;  standing,  of  the  senate  241, 
269;  of  the  house  24 1;  Condict,  Mr.  240, 
242,341;  controversies  between  the  states 
269;  continental  money  382;  Creek  Indi- 
ans, the  treaty  of  8th  Jan.  1821,  271;  cus- 
tom house.  Sec.  at  Newport,  R.  I.  241, 
364;  eustom  house  officers,  the  petition  of 
certain  3*0;  appraisers  in  the  custom  hou- 
ses 366,  367;  stationary  for  the  custom 
house  at  Philadelphia  367;  credits  allow- 
ed at  the  custom  houses  380,  398,  440; 
Cumberland  road— see  road#. 

Daniel,  Mr.  288;  Davis,  Mr.  242;  341;  D’An- 
terieve,  Marigny,  case  of  338,  339,  340, 
341.  344,  366,  368,  400,  408:  deaf  and 
dumb  271,  340;  Dickerson,  Mr.  269,290; 
Decatur,  Susan  242,  319,  402,  406,  407; 
Dodd  and  Bernard,  a bill  for  the  relief  of 
405;  domestic  spirits,  the  tax  on  272;  de- 
falcations, see  accounts  of  public  officers; 
diplomatic  code,  Elliott’s  290;  Dorsev, 
Mr.  340,  341,  383;  drawbacks  269,319, 
339,342;  dry  docks  38l;  Dunn,  John  Os- 
wald, sergeant  at  arms  259;  duties,  dis- 
criminating 269,  270,  406;  duties,  the  col- 
lection of  364;  duties  collected  on  iron, 
wool,  hemp,  &c.from  1790  to  1826  409 

Eaton,  Mr,  380,  440;  elections,  &c.  case  of 
Henry  Horn  and  John  Sergeant  270;  re- 
port of  the  committee  in  the  case  342;  El- 
licot,A.  late  U.  S.  commissioner,  instruc- 
tions to  407,  440;  Elliott’s  deplomatic 
code  290;  exchange,  bills  of  287,  319;  Ev- 
erett, Mr.  291,  366,  398 

Fi ’t,  Mr.  283,  320,  340;  Florida,  the  right  of 
voting  at  elections  in  271;  the  9th  arti- 
cle of  the  late  treaty  of  with  the  king  of 
Spain  271;  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  John’s  riv- 
er 340;  dividing  line  between  Florida  and 
Georgia  368;  fortifications  at  Pensacola 
398;  fisheries  241;  Flournoy,  Thomas  271 , 
320,  407;  Floyd,  Mr.  296;  fortifications, 
appropriations  for  367,398;  French  emi- 
grants 287;  French  sooliatidns  364 

Ghent,  the  treaty  of— claims  for  indemni- 
fication finder  380;  Georgia  and  the 
Creeks— 271,  399,  406;  resolutions  of  the 


legislature  as  to  the  powers  of  the  gener. 
al  government  to  make  roads  and  canals 
406,  409;  dividing  line  between  the  state 
and  Florida  3c>5,  368;  Gorham,  Mr.  237, 
339;  Graham,  George,  of  the  land  office 
288;  Green,  Duff,  his  pote  to  the  senate 
38l;  his  statement, ect.  383,  398,406;  Gur- 
ley, Mr.  344  , 366,  361 

Haile,  Mr.  338,  36C;  HalL  Robert  269;  Ham- 
ilton, Mr.  242,  288,  S40,  368,  399,  400* 
Harrison,  Mr.  241,380,440;  Hamilton,  Mr. 
former  sec.  of  the  treasury,  reports  of 406; 
“Harrisburg  convention /the  proceedings 
of  268;  Harper’s-  ferry,  the  armory  at  341; 
hats  of  palm  or  other  leaf  339;  hemp, 
American  water]rotted  288;  hemp,  man- 
ufactures of  290;  Hendricks,  Mr.  269;  the 
process  of  preparing  the  Russian  36C; 
Hoffman,  Mr.  296;  Holcombe,  Mr.  Ins 
death  announced,  tire.  366;  Hayne,  Mr. 
269,  380;  Horn,  Henry  and  John  Sergeant, 
case  of  270,342;  hospitals,  naval  271; 
Hunt,  Mr.  340;  Huron,  a territorial  gov- 
ernment for  344,  411 

Illinois,  lands  in  354;  imprisonment  for 
debt,  the  bill,  &c.  238, 239,  270,319,337, 

338,  364,  367,  409;  yeas  and  nays  on  en- 
grossing the  bill  for  a third  reading  and 
on  its  passage  364;  internal  improvements 
contemplated  338;  Isaacs,  Mr.  270,  365; 
Indiana— lands  for  the  use  of  schools  270; 
Indian  depredations  365;  Indians— gen- 
erally—the  Creeks  271, 320,  339,  399;  re- 
moval of  west  of  the  Mississippi  272,  333, 

339,  341, 367;  licenses  to  traders  with  *07; 

establishment  of  a general  superinten- 
dence of  Indian  affairs  272,  319;  tribes 
within  the  states  32o;  civilization  of  341; 
emigration  333;  the  Cherokees  341,382; 
independent  governments  among  342; 
Ingham,  Mr.  272,293,  341;  James  and 
Kenawba  river,  a canal  to  unite  320; 
Jennings,  Mr.  320;  Jefferson’s  manual 
440;  Johnson,  Mr.  of  the  senate  238,  239, 
270;  Johnston,  Mr.  380;  judicial  system  of 
the  U.  S.  a bill  to  amend  the  399 

Kane,  Mr.  381;  Kerr,  Mr.  366;  Key  West 
243;  King,  Mr.  269;  Knox,  Henry,  former 
sec.  of  war  his  report  on  the  militia  440; 
Kremer,  Mr.  367,  358 

Land  offices— errors  in  290;  lands,  the  pub- 
lic 269,  270,  271,  320,  366  , 380,  399,  *06, 
439;  in  Illinois  364;  debts  due  by  pur- 
chasers of  320;  lor  the  use  of  schools 
in  Indiana  270,  320;  occupied  by  the 
Creeks  406;  grants  to  the  officers,  of 
the  army,  in  the  late  war  270;  the 
bill  to  graduate  the  price  of  287, 290, 
319;  land  warrants  290;  land  claims  in 
Michigan  319;  lands  in  Tennessee  367; 
claims  in  Florida  320;  appropriations  of 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  340;  reservations  of 
in  the  treaties  with  the  Creeks  379; 
Laughlin,  Thaddeus  270;  lead  mines  330, 
397;  Little,  Mr.  240,  243.  272,  408;  light 
bouses  and  buoys  380;  Larche,  Frances 
319;  Lowrie,  Mr.  233,  241;  Livingston, 
Mr;  272,  293,  341;  Lawrence,  the  St.  na- 
vigation of  270;  Lea,  Mr.  341;  Lloyd,  Wil- 
liam 271;  Lumpkin,  Mr.  272,  341;  Law- 
rence, Mr.  408 

Maison  Rouge,  claim  of  the  marquis  of  399; 
Martindale,  Mr.  366;  Macon,  Mr.  238,365, 
405;  Maxwell.  Mr.  320;  McDuffie,  Mr.  243, 
288,  366,  367,  363,  383;  Maryland,  an 
act  of  339,  364;  Meade.  R.  W.  claim  of 
339;  McLane,  Mr.  272,  399;  Mallary, 
Mr.  291,292.  383,  398,  410;  Maine,  agres- 
sions by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Bruns- 
wick 290;  manufactures— see  wool  and 
ivontlem;  resolution  of  the  committee  on 
calling  for  persons  and  papers,  with  the 
proceedings  thereon  291  to  296;  leave  to 
sit  during  the  session  of  the  house  340: 
Mease,  James,  his  letter  transmitting  a 
treatise  on  the  raising  of  silk  worms  399: 
Ale  Kenney,  Thus.  L.  440:  Mediterranean, 
an  increase  of  U.  S.  ships  in  287,  290: 
members— a list  of  233:  members  of  the 
senate  present  on  opening  the  session 
338:  members  of  the  house  present  239: 
Mobile  court  martiai,  see  si*  militia  men: 
Mercer,  Mr.  338:  messages  of  the  president 
—on  opening  the  session  253  to  23  8,  240; 
documents  253— see  reports  of  the  depart- 
ments— transmitting  documents  relative 
to  the  dividing  line  between  Florida  and 
Georgia  365 ; papers  relating  to  our  affairs 
with  Brazil  382;  on  transmitting  the  cor- 
respondence respecting  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  411;  the  correspondence 
with  the  Brazilian  minister,  428;  Mexico, 
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debts  due  American  citizens  in  291,  341; 
Mobile,  court  martial  (sea  six  militia 
men)  342:  military  affairs— armories  2rt9; 
the  armory  at  Harper’s  ferry  340;  peace 
establishment  269;  military  tactics  287, 
290, 337;  mode  of  supplying  the  army  320; 
desertions  in  the  armv  270,  337;  militia, 
th  • system,  a uniform  365, 407;  returns  of 
in  the  United  States  404,407;  Knox’s  re- 
port on  440;  changes  in  the  stations  of 
the  troops  339,  242;  gen.  Brown’s  letter 
on  the  subject  362;  pay  of  surgeops  and 
assistant  surg  ons  340;  appropriations 
for  fortific  lions  366,  398;  see  six  militia 
men;  officers  who  have  <'ied  on  the  gulf 
frontier  36.';  appropriations  for  the  ser- 
vice 399,407:  militia  od  Tennessee,  draft- 
ed during  the  war  409;  Miner,  Mr.  290, 
340;  Mitchell,  Mr.  of  Ten.  272, 339;  mint 
of  the  U.  S.  361 

Nantucket,  survey  of  the  island  367;  nat- 
uralisation 287;  naval  hospStals  271;  news- 
papers, the  postage  on  339;  peace  estab- 
lishment 338;  medical  staff  the  pay  of  the 
338,  340,  380.*  candidates  for  admission 
into  343;  navy  lieutenants  increase  of  the; 
pay  of  319,  304,  365,  368;  navy  hospital 
fund'  320;  newspapers  240;  Newton,  Mr. 
272;  New  Orleans,  a picture  of  the  bat- 
tle of  340:  “Niles  Weekly  Register,  ” vo- 
lumes of  purchased  by  congress  272:  No- 
ble, Mr.  370,  364 

Oakley,  Mr.  292,  293,  294,  296:  Ogden,  Aa- 
ron 2)0,  see  revolutionary , Sec  : Ogden. 
Abraham  407:  orders  of  the  day  272:  Ow- 
en, Mr.  363 

Parris,  Mr.  241,  290,  380;  Pearce,  Mr. 
339;  Pensacola,  fortifications  at  395; 
pensioners,  on  the  rolls  the  different 
states,  8cc.  363;  revtoltdon'iry  officer S 
on  the  pension  list  382;  pensions,  &c. 
Sec.  287,  290,  320,  366,  408,  409;  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  319;  Pittsburg,  a port 
of  entry  290;  Post,  Reuben  242;  printer 
to  the  senate  239;  post  masters,  the  du- 
ties of  340;  postage,  nett  amount  ac- 
cruing at  each  office  342;  post  office, 
revenue  of,  for  post  roads  408;  addition- 
al buildings  and  clerks  for  the  depart- 
ment in  Washington  408;  private  pro- 
perty taken  for  public  use  366;  process 
in  the  states  admitted  into  the  union 
since  1789,  364,  381,  408,  440;  public 
buildings  272;  Phelps,  Air.  34 r 

Randolph,  John  270,  294,  295,  341,  398; 
his  remarks  on  a mistatement  of  his 
speech  343, 400;  sick  382;  Raguet,  Con- 
dy;  See  Brazil.  Ramirez,  the  Spanish 
vessel,  the  bond  for  slaves  captured  in 
290,  319,  339,  340,  344;  memorial  of  R. 
H.  Wilde  349;  Reynolds,  J.  N.  his  me- 
morial for  an  expedition  to  the  south 
pole  366;  roads— the  Cumberland  260; 
287,  320,  344,  365,  380;  between  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  242;  between 
Natchez  and  New  Orleans  271;  from 
Washington  to  do.  383;  from  Washing- 
tan  to  the  western  frontiers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  N.  Y.  367;  between  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  408;  representa- 
tion, the  ratio  of  242,  272,  287,  331;  re- 
trenchment—resolutions  of  Mr.  Chilton 
367;  see  Mr.  Chilton;  a committee  on 
409;  Ridgely,  Mr,  440;  Rich,  Obadiah, 
certain  books  in  his  possession  290;  Rob- 
bins, Mr.  269;  Rowan,  Mr.  290,  407; 
Ruggles,  Mr.  269;  Rvland,  Mr.  242; 
reporters  to  the  senate  269;  revolution- 
ary officers  and  soldiers, claims  of  2?0, 
242;  land  warrants  290;  bounty  lands 
340;  revolutionary  pensioners,  &c.  288, 
365,  366;  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  319, 
380,  381,398,  405,  406:  report  containing 
a list  of  those  entitled  to  lands  319,  338: 
case  of  John  Blake  373;  rules  of  the  house 
240,  272,  343;  of  the  senate  270,  407; 
411,  440;  revenue  and  navigation  laws 
for  the  frontisr  lakes  408;  revenue  of 
the  U.  S.  distribution  of  269, 

Reports  of  the  different  departments.  Of 
thp  comptroller  of  the  treasury  shewing 
the  list  of  balances,  etc.  240:anuual  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  243  to  253:  an 
abstract  of  the  documents  accompanying 
do  2*6:  from  do.  transmitting  an  estimate 
of  the  appropriations  proposed  for  1328, 
333:  from  do.  exhibiting  the  district  ton- 
nage 339:  fiom  do.  on  the  operations  of 
the  mint  381:  from  do.  on  the  payments 
made  into  the  treasury,  etc.  380;  cm  the 
sinking  lund  403;  of  the  secretary  of  war 
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on  the  state  of  the  array  260:  clerks  in  the 
department  367:  report  of  gen.  Brown  285: 
transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  martial  at  Mobile  382:  shew- 
ing the  number  of  officers  on  the  pen- 
sion list  382:  annual  report  of  the  se- 
cretary  of  the  navy  255  to  261;  on 
American  water  rotted  hemp  283:  from 
the  post  master  general  stating  the  ob- 
structions on  the  mail  route  to  New  Or- 
leans 271;  shewing  the  receipts  of  his 
department  286:  nett  amount  of  post- 
age  accruing  at  each  post  office  342; 
of  the  secretary  of  state  transmitting  the 
documents  respecting  the  navigation  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence  411 : the  correspon- 
dence with  the  Brazilian  minister  4og 
Jtcports  of  committees  in  the  senate.  On  the" 
petition  of  William  D.  Beall  270:  on  cred- 
its allowed  at  the  custom  houses  33$ 
Jitports  of  committees  in  the  house.  Of  the 
committee  of  elections  in  the  case  of 
Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Horn  342:  of  the 
committee  of  commerce  on  extending 
the  time  within  which  merchandise  may 
he  exported  with  the  benefit  of  drawback 
•360:  on  abolishing  the  office  of  appraiser 
367:  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
on  manufactures,  altering  the  several  acts 
imposing  duties  on  imports  383:  report 
of  the  committee  thereon  393  to  397:  the 
bill  to  amend  the  judicial  system  of  the 
U.  States  399 

St.  Lawrence,  the  navigation  of  the  339; 
Sandusky  bay  367:  salt,  the  duty  on  241, 
270,  364:  salt  springs  287,  290:  school 
lands  in  the  several  territories  405:  Se- 
vier, Ambrose  H.  410:  Sergeant,  Mr. 
399:  secretary  of  the  senate,  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  405:  sedition  law  288;  segars, 
the  duty  on  340:  Sergeant,  John  and 
Henry  Horn  270,  342:  Schackelford,  B. 
397:  slaves  captured  in  the  Ramirez  290, 
319  , 339,  340;  memorial  of  Mr.  Wilde 
349:  importation  of  slaves  within  the  dis- 
trict of  the  U.  S.  338,339:  Sloan,  Mr.  341s 
342,  382,  403:  silkworms,  a treatise  on 
399:  silk,  report  on  the  culture  of  403 
409;  Spain,  9th  article  of  the  treaty  with 
the  king  of  271;  Smith,  Mr.  of  Md.  269, 
364,  381,  406;  Smith,  Mr  of  S.  C.  364; 
Smyth,  Mr.  of  Va.  270,  272,  287:  South 
Carolina,  balance  claimed  by  320:  Spar- 
hawk,  E.  V.  his  memorial,  &c.  381,  383, 
398,  406;  speaker  of  the  house,  the  elec- 
tion of  a 239;  privilege  of  franking  to 
408:  spirits,  domestic,  the  duty  on  272, 
320:  Sprague,  Mr.  295,  296;  Stan  berry, 
Mr.  320:  stationary  for  the  custom  house 
at  Philadelphia  367,  382;  Stevenson,  Mr. 
of  Pa.  291,  384,  410:  states,  documents 
illustrating  the  history  of 408:  Stevenson, 
Andrew,  of  Va.  speak«r  of  the  house 
239:  Strong,  Mr.  271, 291,  292, 344:  Stew- 
art, Mr.  291,  293,  294,  368;  Sprigg,  Mr. 
340;  six  militia  men,  resolution  calling 
for  the  documents  relating  to  the  case  of 
and  proceedings  thereon  341,  342,  344, 
382,  409  , 410:  St.  Mary’s  river  Florida, 
the  navigation  ©f  340:  Storrs,  Mr.  272, 
292,  368:  Sutherland,  Mr.  366;  sugar, 
the  duty  on  refined  242,  320;  surgeons 
and  assistant  surgeons  in  the  army  340: 
survey  of  the  coast  of  the  U.  S.  340:  of 
Sandusky  bay  367,  of  the  Cumberland 
road— see  roads— of  the  island  of  Nan- 
, tucket  367:  of  Cape  fear  river  409; 
Swan,  Mr.  366;  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
treaty  with  408;  St.  Lawrence,  corres- 
pondence respecting  the  navigation  of 
411  to  428:  Silsbee  Mr.  270,287:  Sprigg, 
Mr.  340 

Taylor,  J.  W.  239,288,  366;  Tazewell,  Mr. 
337;Taylor,  Jonathan  407;  teas,  the  duty 
on  270;  Tennessee,  unappropriated  lands 
in  367;  Thompson,  Wm.  271;  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  of  Geo.  271,  399;  Timms,  Hen- 
ry 241;  Tyler,  Mr.  406 

Umbrella,  makers  of  Philadelphia,  a pe- 
tition from  407 

Vaccination  365;  Van  Renssellaer,  Mr. 
240,  367;  Verplank,  Mr.  340;  vice  presi- 
dent—takes  the  chair  238;  his  remarks 
respecting  the  rules  of  the  senate  411; 
vine  and  olive,  cultivation  of  440 

Ward,  Mr.  240,  270;  Washington  city, 
the  lots  in  271;  the  avenue  341;  lottery 
in  341;  Watterson  and  Van  Zandts  ta- 
bles 409;  warehouses,  public  269;  Web- 
ster, Mr.  269;  leave  of  absence  to  318: 
West  Point  academy,  visiters  to  440; 
Weems,  Mr.  237,  288,  341,  366;  White, 


Mr.|440;  Whipple,  Mr.  399;  White,  Jo- 
seph M.  240,  320;  Wing,  Austin  E.  240 
Wieklifie,  Mr.  240,  271,  341,  342,  3*2; 
'wine,  the  duty  on  270;  Wilde,  Mr.  341; 
Wilde,  R.  H.  his  memorial  to  congress 
respecting  certain  slaves  349;  See  slaves 
and  the  gen  Ramirez:  Wood,  Mr.  S. 
295;  Woods,  Mr.  288,  340,  368;  Wood- 
bury Mr.  269,  380,  407;  Woodcock,  Mr. 
390;  wool  and  woollens— petitions  for  fur- 
ther protection  to  manufactures  242, 265, 
290,  318,  319,  320,  338,  364,  365,  379, 
380,  399;  interesting  table  shewing  the 
votes  by  states  on  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures 290;  proceedings  of  the  convention 
at  Harrisburg  288;  petitions  against 
further  protection  to  manufactures  242, 
269,  270,  271,  288,  318,  337,  364,  35 3, 380, 
399;  debate  on  the  resolution  of  the 
committee  on  manufactures  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers.291  to  296;  the  reso- 
lution 291;  various  interesting  tables 
illustrating  the  vote  on  289,  317,*  318, 
319;  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
383;  report  of  the  committed  303; 
arrangement  of  the  testimony  398;  a- 
mendments  of  Mr.  Mallary  410;  Wright, 
Mr.  of  Ohio  270,  291,  295,  341,  409; 
Wright,Mr.  N.  Y.  294:  Whittlesey  Mr.  *68 
leas  and  nays  in  the  senate— on  the  elec- 
tion of  a printer  239;  on  ordering  the 
bill  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  to 
be  engrossed  for  a third  reading,  and  on 
its  passage  364;  on  engrossing  the  bill 
for  the  completion  of  the  Cumberland 
road  from  Bridgeport  to  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  and  to  provide  for  the  survey  of 
the  same  to  the  seat  of  government  in 
Missouri  365;  on  ordering  the  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Susan  Decatur  and  others, 
to  a third  reading  407;  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rules  of  the  senate  440 

Tea.*  and  nnys  in  the  house — on  disposing 
of  the  stock  held  by  the  U.  S.  in  the 
bank  of  the  U.  S.  288;  on  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  giving  to  the  commit- 
tee on  manufactures  power  to  send  far 
persons  and  papers,  &c.  296;  on  amend- 
ing the  bill  for  the  relief ' of  Marigny 
D’Auterieve  368;  on  adopting  a resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Hamilton  as  to  printing  the 
documents  concerning  the  court  martial 
at  Mobile  of  5tli  Dec.  1814,  with  the 
•orrespondence  of  gov.  Blount,  &c.  410 

Young,  the  late  W.  S.  *40 

Continental  money,  issues  of  403 
Convention  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Great  Britain  05,145 

Constitutional  amendments  161,  183 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  different 
interpretations  of  284 

Connecticut — alumni  of  Yale  college 
34;  sale  of  seal  skins  at  Stoning- 
ton  36;  vessels  at  80;  commission- 
ers appointed  to  take  proof  of 


deeds,  &c.  213;  sheep  in  370 

Conway,  Mr.  killed  218 

Cooley,  Mr.  2,  324 

Cooper,  Dr.  Thomas  17,28 

Cook,  D.  P.  dies  208 


Copperas,  works  at  Strafford  133, 181 
Cotton — imported  into  London,  &c. 

3,  65;  exported  from  Charleston, 

S.  C.  117;  from  Savannah,  Geo. 
65;  the  trade  180;  cotton  bagging 
195;  table  o Lex  port,  &c.  &17 

Counterfeits,  See. — Newbold  53,  83; 

on  the  bank  of  the  U.  S.  212 

Crittenden,  J.  J.  ofKy.  his  address  224 
Crompton,  Mr.  dies  1 

Cuba — receipts  into  the  .treasury 
132;  commerce  of  tiie  island  370; 
arrivals  for  1826  375 

Delaware — elections  82,  98;  elec- 
tion of  a speaker  to  the  house  of 
representatives  315,  333;  water- 
works at  Wilmington  356 

Desha,  Robert,  his  toast  on  the  8th 
of  January,  with  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Brent  and  Mr.  D’s  reply  334 

Distinction,  the  rage  for  355 

Duelling — a duel  with  rifles  35; 


bloody  affair  near  Natchez,  Miss.  • 
182;  Dr.  Vance  killed  208;  Mr. 
Conway  killed  218;  W.  Graham, 
of  New  York  killed  218;  his  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Noah  227 

East  Judies — the  trade  of  82;  battle 
between  the  Afghan  tribes  and  Ra- 
jah Runjit  Sinh  198;  war  in  Pegu 
terminated  198 

Eastern  states,  the  condition  of  214 

Eaton,  John  H.  to  the  public  94  to  96 

Ebony  and  Topaz  372 

Eckford,  Henry,  374 

Editorial  notices  1,  129,  145,  161, 
193,  261,289,  320,  369;  Mr.  Chil- 
ton’s resolution  369;  Politics  of  the 
day  1, 181;  Crompton,  Mr.his  hard 
fate,  &c.  1,  49;  partition  of  Turkey- 
226,  262;  exchange  papers  17;  Dr. 
Cooper  17;  progress  of  right  17^ 
Irish  population  in  the  U.  S.  17; 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  letter  noticed  33; 
Mr.  Canning  33;  on  certain  pro- 
ceedings in  South  Carolina,  &c. 
49; compliments  265,  357  to  359; 
notices  of  the  Harrisburg  conven- 
tion, &e.  17,  65,  97,  160,  193,  209; 
Mr.  Haile’s  remarks,  on  81;  Mr. 
McCord’s  speech  177;  the  home 
market  26i;  certain  proceedings  in 
the  legislature  of  S.  Carolina  265; 
Mr.  Coleman,  editor  of  the  N.  Y. 
Post,  noticed  179,  209;  meeting  of 
congress,  the  new  speaker,  etc. 
225;  the  weather  329;  British  dis- 
criminations and  monopolies  265; 
the  American  system  66,  329;  the 
revenue  209;  Sugar,  the  protection 
of  276;  national  affairs  241;  silk, on 
the  cultivation  of  193;  Bank  of  the 
U.  States  241,  264;  the  woollens 
bill  210;  the  committee  on  manu- 
factures 289;  an  interesting  table, 
shewing  the  votes  for  and  against 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures,  exhibiting 
the  distribution  of  members  into 
states  289;  other  interesting  tables, 
&c.  relating  to  317,  398;  agricul- 
ture of  Georgia  321;  British  order 
in  council  3 -9;  rebellion  in  Va.  331, 
cotton  produced  by  Greece  331; 
policy  of  New  York  369;  internal 
improvements  in  N.  York  369;  let- 
ters to  the  editors  225;  African  co- 
lonization 321;  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail  road  273;  protection  273;  the 
public  debt  345;  policy  of  Virginia 
345;  “let us  alone”  345;  Indians 
within  the  U.  States  274;  col.  Me 
Kenney’s  “tour  to  the  lakes”  274; 
different  interpretations  of  the 
constitution,  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania 284;  rank  in  the  navy  345; 
letter  from  the  senior  editor  while 
at  Washington  353;  the  “Boston 
Report”  against  an  increase  of  du- 
ty on  woollens  353;  Boston  peti- 
tion against  the  woollens  bill,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hayne  of  S.  C.  354; 
reply  to  “T.”  a writer  in  the  Pitts- 
burg “Mercury”  385;  “the  Wal- 
tham compauy”  386;  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  tariff  400; 
early  protection  of  manufactu- 
rers 401 ; effect  of  the  proposed  ta- 
riff401 ; coffee  house  politicans  402; 
domestic  salt  402;  Tanner’s  atlas 
403;  review  of  the  new  tariff  bill  431 
Elections  and  electioneering — see  the 
names  of  persons  and  the  several 
states;  the  cong.  election  in  Ky.  1, 
50;  in  North  Carolina  1;  James  Ire- 
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dell  elected  governor  of  275 ; cal- 
culations on  the  next  presidential 
election  3;  election  of  gov.  and 
members  of  congress  in  Tennessee 
18;  in  Kentucky  18;  in  II.  Island  18; 
TatnaU, Mr.  resigns  his  seat  in  con- 
gress 18;  Mr.  Wing  elected  from 
Michigan  18;  abuse  of  character  34; 
elections  in  .Maine  50;  in  Mississip- 
pi, 50;  Alabama  50;  1).  E.  Evans  of 
N.  Y.  resigns  50;  <# Jlilams ” and 
Jackson”  papers  80;  Talbot,  Mr. 
a candidate  for  governor  of  Geo. 
dies  81 ; general  election  in  Ma- 
ryland 82,  98;  meetings  in  opposi- 
tion to  gen.  Jackson  in  Virginia  29, 
82,  212;  convention  in  Va.  to  form 
an  anti- Jackson  ticket  1 8Q,  212,  333; 
congressional  election  in  Delaware 
82,98;  Mr.  Sergeant  elected  to  con- 
gress from  Philadelphia  98;  politi- 
cal character  of  the  legislatures  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  129; 
Hugh  L.  White  elected  a senator 
of  the  U.  S.  from  Tennessee  129; 
Forsyth,  Mr.  elected  gov.  of  Geo. 
129;  elections  in  New  York  180; 
resolutions  in  the  legislature  of 
Vermont  180;  Mr.  Clinton  no- 
minated as  vice  president  196,  212; 
classification  of  the  members  in 
the  New  York  legislature  197; 
the  vice  presidency,  rumors  ofcan- 
didatesfor2l2;  “Jackson  meeting” 
in  Fayette  co.  Pa.  212;  Mr.  Van 
Iluren  named  for  the  vice  pre- 
sidency 212;  convention  favora- 
ble to  the  administration  at  Har- 
risburg 212;  ticket  formed  at  916; 
correspondence  of  gov.  Shulze 
with  the  committee  requesting 
that  he  might  be  nominated  for  the 
vice  presidency  277,  332;  Jackson 
electoral  ticket  of  Georgia  213;  the 
electoral  law  of  N.  York  226;  vio- 
lence of  party  feeling  in  Georgia 
226;  Adams  electoral  ticket  of  Lou- 
isiana 226;  election  of  a speaker  in 
the  house  of  representatives  of 
Ky.  277;  Administration  electoral 
ticket  in  North  Carolina  315;  Mr. 
Crawtord  nominated  for  the  vice 
presidency  by  the  H.  of  rep.  of 
Geo.  315;  election  for  a speaker  in 
the  house  ofrepresentatives  of  Del- 
aware 315,  334;  elections  in  Lan- 
caster and  Adams  co.  Pa.  315;  e- 
lection  of  officers  in  the  Maryland 
legislature  317;  electors  friendly  to 
the  administration  in  Ohio  316-  e- 
lectors  favorable  to  the  administra- 
tion in  Ky,  316;  state  of  parlies  in 
the  legislature  of  Indiana  332:  Jack- 
son  electoral  ticket  of  N.  Jersey 
356;  Jackson  electoral  ticket  of  Va. 
357;  Adams  convention  in  Rhode 
Island  357;  state  of  parties  in  the 
Ohio  legislature  374;  nomination 
of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Rush  at 
Portland,  Me.  374;  state  of  parties 
in  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  374; 
Jackson  electoral  ticket  of  Indiana 
388;  Adams  electoral  ticket  of  do. 
388;  the  gov.  ofN.  Jersey  declines 
issuing  a writ  for  an  election  to  sup- 
ply the  vacancy  in  congress  occa- 
sioned bv  the  death  of  Dr.  Hol- 
combe 388;  nomination  of  gen. 
Jackson  for  the  presidency  bv  the 
members  of  the  N.  York  legisla- 
ture 388;  Jackson  electoral  ticket 
of  Pennsylvania  333 

Elliott,  Jesse  D.  of  the  U.  S.  navy  219 


Emmett,  Thomas  Addis,  dies  196; 

his  biography  and  an  eulogy  on  21 1 
Farming,  profitable  213 

February,  a long  one  52 

Florida — the  climate,  soil,  &c.  53; 
sickuess  at  Pensacola  67;  orange 
crops  in  195;  complaints  of  a sugar 
planter  in  275 

Fortune,  freaks ot — Angereau  h Ber- 
nadotte  • 4 

Forgeries  146,  389 

Franklin,  captain  the  navigator  5,  4S 
“Free  born  Englishmen” — sale  of  375 
Freeports  on  the  Pacific  147 

French  affairs. 

Agricultural  products,  &c.  218;  Al- 
giers— blockade  of  &c.  5,  97 ; bat- 
tle with  the  Algerine  fleet  286; 
capture  of  French  vessels  6;  af- 
fairs of  France  6;  Americans  in 
Paris  celebrate  the  4th  of  July  6, 

12;  Greeks,  the 

Cherbourg,  the  celebrated  port  of 
372;  censorship  of  the  press  57; 
98;  arbitrary  acts  of  the  censor- 
ship 61 ; commerce  of  France  132; 
with  the  U.  S.  216;  cloths,  gossa- 
mer 116;  metallic  132;  Circe,  the 
trigate  at  Norfolk,  Va.  68;  cotton 
manufactures  133 

Disturbances  in  Paris  357 

Forgeries,  extensive  at  Bordeaux  118 
Gambling  in  Paris  §9,  87,  99 

Imports  and  exports,  value  of  36 

Josephine  and  Maria  Louisa  117 

Lafayette,  general — elected  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies  6,  18;  doings 
of  certain  Americans  in  conse- 
quence 35;  his  speech  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  4th  of  July  in  Paris 
12;  his  land  in  the  U.  S.  130 

Manual,  M.  burial  of  122;  metallic 
cloths  17;  a miser  132 

. Naval — vessels  afloat  197;  Napoleon, 
i Scott’s  life  of  52,  87,  229;  a singu- 
lar law  suit  arising  from  his  will  55; 
Josephine  and  Maria  Lousia  117 

v , Silk  manufacturers  69;  statistics,  in- 
i Jteresting  218,  390 

Fulton, R.  his  letter  to  Joel  Barlow  15. 
Gallatin,  A.  218;  arrives  at  N.  Y.  228 

Georgia — German  emigrants  5;  E. 

F.  Tatnall  resigns  his  seat  in  con- 
gress 18;  exports  of  cotton,  rice, 
&c.  from  Savannah  65;  Mr.  For- 
syth elected  governcr  129;  Jackson 
electoral  ticket  213;  general  New- 
man removed  from  office  213;  gov. 
Troup’s  message  to  the  legislature 
220  to  222;  report  and  resolution 
made  to  the  legislature  on  the  ta- 
riff and  internal  improvements  325 
to  328;  the  Darien  bank  346;  case 
of  judge  Moses  Fort  346;  resolu- 
tions passed  in  the  legislature  re- 
specting the  Cherokee  lands  347; 
differences  with  the  Creeks  settled 
374;  violence  of  party  feeling  in 
226;  proceedings  of  the  senate  on 
protecting  manufactures  275,  276; 
Mr.  Crawford  nominated  for  the 
vice  presidency  315;  agriculture  of 
the  state  . 321 

Germany — a match  vender  of  Ratis- 
bone  37;  protestants  in  57;  inunda- 
tions in  Silesia  57 

Giles,  W.  B.  see  politics  of  the  day 
and  Virginia. 

Gilmer,  Thomas,  W.  his  letters  to 
gov.  Coles  , 282,  335 

Ghent,  commissioners  under  the 
treaty,  in  session  218 

Gossamer  cloths  r 116 


Graham,  W.  of  N ew  York,  killed  in 
a duel  218;  his  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  N.  Y.  Enquirer  227 

Greece  and  Turkey — affairs  of  3;  in- 
terference of  the  allies  6;  terms  of 
the  proposed  treatv,  &c.  8,  38, 
69,  147,  218,  229,  357,  391;  French 
consul  at  Cisnie  6;  Ibrahim  pacha 
57,  14S;  life  barbarity  6,  229;  A- 
thensthe  battle  of7;  J.  G.  Eynard’s 
letter  to  Lord  Cochrane  and  gen. 
Church  7;  the  Porte  and  the  alli- 
ed ministers  19,  38,  69,  147,  229; 
Aleppo,  the  plaguq  at  19;  thanks 
of  tlie  Greek  government  to  the 
. president  of  the  U.  S.  &c.  34;  for- 
mer population,  revenue,  &c.  of 
Greece  34;  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
34;  naval  action  off  Candia  38;  let- 
from  J.  P.  Miller  to  the  executive 
committee  in  New  York  45;  man- 
6 ifestoofthe  Ottoman  porte  45 ;Lord 
Cochrane  57,  88,  229;  gen.  Church 
57 ;Colocotroni  57 ; Fabvicr.arsciisa- 
tion  against  57;  De  Rigny,  admi- 
ral 57;  American  beneficence  431; 
disturbances  in  Greece  58,  88;  con- 
vention between  the  porte  and  Swe- 
den 229;  Arabs  beaten  by  the 
Greeks  69;  J.  P.  Miller’s,  btc.  let- 
ter as  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Greeks  230,  276;  dreadful  fire  in  „ 
Moldavia  69;  constitutional  char-  *" 
ter  70;  affairs  at  Napol  i between 
Gouras  and  Fountomaris  88,  118; 
Washington,  lieut.  killed  88;  victo- 
ry in  the  Peloponnesus  88;  the  reis 
effendi  disgraced  277;  relief  from 
France  88;  fire  at  Jassy  88;  thanks 
of  the  government  to  the  Greek 
committee  in  Philadelphia  197; 
battle  at  the  monastery  of  Tasichi 
197;  Paul  Bonaparte  arrives  in 
Greece  197;  the  French  fleet  at  Na- 
varino  218;  the  allied  fleet  229;  par- 
tition of  Turkey  226,  262;  procla- 
mation ot  the  Greek  government 
on  the  intervention  of  tile  allies  229; 
battles  69,  88,  197,  229;  Capo  a’ls- 
tria  229;  a sketch  of  his  life,  with  his 
address  to  the  Greek  nation  322, 
323;  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  26  L ; news  of  at  Constantinople 
276;  English  and  French  official 
accounts  of  the  battle,  with  inter- 
esting items  266,  277,  279,  official 
papers  relating  to  278  to  280;  admi- 
ral Codrington’s  general  order  to 
the  combined  fleet  350;  letter  of  the 
allied  commanders  to  the  Greek 
government  on  the  subject  of  the 
piracies  of  the  Greeks  350;  mutiny 
among  the  Egyptian  troops  277; 
cotton  of  Greece  331 

Grundy,  Felix,  his  letter  to  gen.  An- 
drew Jackson  ogj 

Gurley,  II.  R.  his  letter  answering 
certain  interesting  inquiries  re- 
specting the  colony  at  Liberia  377; 
see  Africa. 

Harrisburg  convention — notices  rela- 
tive.to  17,  65,  81,  97,  160;  address 
of  the  convention  100  to  112;  an 
error  in  noticed  113;  appendix  to 
the  address,  table  shewing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  population  of-the  U . S. 
from  1790  to  1820,  &c.  123;sum- 
mary  view  of  the  commerce  of  the 
U.  States  124;  population"125; gen- 
eral view  of  the  commerce  of  the 
IJ.  States  125;  revenue  127;  pro- 
duction and  consumption  138  to 
144;  internal  trade,  or  commerce 
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between  the  states  149  to  1G0;  Bri- 
tish trade  and  prohibitory  laws  171 
to  176;  brief  notices  of  the  opera- 
tion of  protection  188  to  191;  Iron 
191;  scraps  192;  cotton  203  to  907; 
wool  and  woollens  207 

Harrison,  W.  H.  his  letter  as  to  cer- 
tain proceedings  on  Mr.  Clay’s  no- 
mination 222;  his  letter  relative  to 
Mr.  Branch  336 

Ilayti— the  new  tarifF54;engagements 
with  France  58 

Haywood,  John,  dies  210 

Hicks,  Elias  370 

Holbrook,  maj.  his  new  -work  17 
Holcombe,  Dr.  Geo.  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  dies  357 

Hopkinson,  lieut.  of  the  IT.  S.  navy 
dies  130 

Houston,  S.  elected  gov.  of  Ten.  1 S 
Howard,  col.  John  Eager,  dies,  &c. 
120,  129,  145,  195;  tribute  of  the 
legislature  of  S.  C.  to  his  worth  389 
Huzzar  frigate  56 

Illinois — lands  to  be  sold  for  taxes  219 
Indiana — Harmony  85;  squirrels 
in  99;  grant  of  land,  to  the  state 
for  the  construction  of  roads  aad 
canals  322;  Jackson  electoral  tick- 
et for  the  state  388;  Adams  elec- 
toral ticket  388;  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  asking  gen.  Jackson’s 
opinions  on  the  policy  of  protect- 
ing manufactures,  &c.  439;  state 
of  parties  in  the  legislature  332 
Indians — generally — disturbances  a- 
mongthe  Winnebagoes,  &c.  15,68 
gov.  Cass’s  proceedings  44,  54; 
the  war  over  115;  return  of  the 
troops  162;  the  Creeks  35;  settle- 
ment of  the  differences  with  Geor- 
gia 374;  Chilly  McIntosh’s  let- 
ter, describing  the  treatment  of 
the  emigrating  party  276;  the 
Shawanese  54;  the  Cherokees  73; 
treaty  with  145;  constitution  of 
214,  346;  their  lands  in  Georgia 
347;  Red  Jacket  deposed,  &c. 

84,  146;  Siouxs  and  Chippe- 
ways  90;  aboriginal  character  116; 
credulity  among  the  Potawo- 
tomies  145;  the  “Cherokee  Phe- 
nix”  a newspaper  to  be  published 
in  the  Cherokee  nation  196;  In- 
dians within  the  U.  S.  274;  col. 
McKenney’s  tour  274;  Dr.  Jacob 
Jamison,  a native  of  the  Seneca 
tribe,  appointed  a surgeon’s  mate 
in  the  U.  S.  navy  276;  Indian 
schools,  number  and  expense  of 
276;  gen.  Hummingbird,  dies  439; 
See  congress. 

Internal  trade  88,  321,  370 

Irish  population  in  the  U.  S.  17 

Isaacs,  1.  C.  his  letter  7S 

Italy — the  church  at  Rome  57 

Jackson  gen.  his  letter  concerning 
the  six  militia  men  &c.  20;  in  re- 
ply to  an  invitation  to  dine  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.  87;  his  letter  to  Fe- 
•lix  Grundy  as  to  any  affray  with 
com.  Decatur  281,  375;  see  poli- 
tics of  the  day;  his  reception  at 
New  Orleans  392 

Jamison,  Dr.  Jacob,  a native  of  the 
Seneca  tribe  276 

Jefferson,  Thomas — see  politics  of 
the  day;  an  opinion  of  21 ; letters  of 
gov.  Coles  and  T.  W.  Gilmer  on 
the  subject  281,  to  283,  335:  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Giles  48,  59;  the  disa- 
greable  intrusions  upon  his  family  65 
Kane,  Mr.  death  of  356 


Kent,  Joseph,  his  letter  to  a gentle- 
man in  Ky.  19;  R.  M.  Saunders’ 
reply  thereto  92;  gov.  Kent’s  re- 
joinder to  gen.  Saunders  137 

Kentucky — elections  in  1,50;  death 
of  Dr.  Young  98;  Messrs.  Chilton 
and  Calhoun  277;  election  of  a 
speaker  to  the  house  of  represen-  I 
tatives  277;  electors  favorable  to 
the  administration  315;  gen.  Tho- 
mas Metcalfe  and  J.  It.  Under- 
wood nominated  for  governor  and 
lieutenant  governor  316;  Jackson 
electoral  ticket  357;  the  “Augus- 
taHerald”439;  nominations  of  go- 
vernor 316,  357;  vote  of  the  legis- 
lature on  firing  a salute  on  the  8th 
of  January  357 

Key  West — alleged  violations  of 
the  harbor  of  23;  seizure  of  a slave 
vessel  in  the  neighborhood  of  373; 
see  com.  Porter  and  Mexico. 
Kremer,  Geo.  his  speech  at  New 
Berlin  223 

Labor  and  power  of  G.  Britain  and 
France  66 

Law  and  law  cases— water  rights 
16;  case  of  the  associate  reformed 
church  in  Baltimore,  33;  Hudson 
vs.  James  M.  French  and  others, 
assault  and  battery  at  sea  33;  rights 
of  reporters  34;  case  of  a witness 
who  does  not  believe  in  a future 
state  of  reward  and  punishment  55; 
liability  of  carriers  55;  suit  aris- 
ing from  Bonaparte’s  will  55;  law, 
various  notices  of  the  uncertainty 
of  72;  legal  forms!  2;  slander,  cases 
of  80,  132;  Adams  and  others  vs. 
the  Washington  Insurance  compa- 
ny 86;  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, vs.  James  M.  Moore, 
and  24  other  journeymen  taylors 
— “conspiracy”  91 : a delicate  case 
in  N.  York,  U.  S.  bank  vs.  Grant 
115;  a novel  case  at  Kingston,  U. 

C.  131;  Champlain  vs.  Davidson 
131;  cruelty  to  a sailor,  case  tried 
at  Boston  147;  Thos.  Warren  and 
others  vs.  W.  and  A.  Crocheron 
160;  the  commonwealth  of  Va.  vs. 

R.  I.  Curtis  editor  of  the  Wheeling 
Gazette — libel  case  196;  caseof  T. 

C.  Fay,  editor  of  the  S.  Carolina 
Gazette,  indicted  for  a libel  215; 
the  Astor  cause  at  N.  Y.  215;  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Cruikshank  vs. 
Lambert215;damages  recoveredof 
a physician  for  negligence  219;  case 
B.  Wiggins  et.  al.  vs.  the  execu- 
tors of  Mason  Lee,  tried  at  Marl- 
borough, S.  C.  219;  supreme  court 
of  the  U.  S.  in  session  329;  the 
testimony  of  an  atheist  rejected 
before  the  supreme  court  of  Con- 
necticut 374 

Lead  mines  on  Red  river  371 

Lee,  gen.  Charles,  a jeu  d’esprit  of  80 

Liberty , the  effects  of  13 

Little,  Peter,  his  letter  to  the  editors 
transmitting  extracts  from  the 
journals  of  thq  first  congress  for 
the  protection  of  manufactures  430 
Louisiana— com.  Porter  at  New 
Orleans  40, 71;  epidemic  in  50;  the 
battle  of  alluded  to  by  an  English 
writer  130;  electors  of  president 
favorable  to  the  administration  no- 
minated 226;  parties  in  the  legist 
lature  374;  convention  at  Baton 
Rouge  277;  delegates  appointed  in 
N.  York  to  attend  the  celebration 
of.  the  battle  of  the  8th  January 


ISO;  gen.  Jackson’s  visit  to  New 
Orleans,  an  account  ot  392 

Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  union  of  213 
Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  exported  195 

Madison,  James,  his  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor ot  the  Lynchburg  Virginian  135 
Maganese  found  in  Vermont  118 

Maine — Mr.  Lincoln,  re-elected  go- 
vernor 50;  Mclntire,  Mr.  elected 
to  congress  50;  N.  E.  boundary, 
various  notices  relative  to  199; 
nomination  of  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Rush  at  Portland,  374;  reso- 
lutions of  the  legislature  con- 
cerning the  N.  E.  boundary  430 

MareshaJ,  Ambrose,  arch-bishop  of 
Baltimore,  dies  369 

Markley,  Philip  S.  his  letter  as  to 
the  alleged  “ bargain ” 167  to  170 

Maryland — the  general  election  in 
81,  98;  election  of  officers  in  thele- 
gislatere  315;  revolutionary  events 
in  92;  the  penitentiary  at  Balti- 
more 212;  proceedings  of  the  le- 
gislature as  to  the  powers  of  the 
general  government  to  construct 
roads  and  canals,  &c.  387 

Massachtisetts — schools  ir.  Boston 
2;  Blackstone  canal  116;  salt 
works  at  N.  Bedford  180;  tolls  of 
Charlestown  bridge  219;  the  Wor- 
cester Insurance  Co.  219;  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  protection  to  ma- 
nufacturers by  the  legislature  347; 
proceedings  in  the  senate  on 
Mr.  Tuftshaving  been  summon- 
ed to  appear  at  Washington  before 
the  committee  on  manufactures 
350;  exhibition  of  manufactures 
180;  meeting  of  wool  growers,  &c. 
at  Pittsfield  359;  toasts  drank  at 
Worcester  370;  proceedings  in  the 
legislature  on  accepting  the  statue 
of  Washington,  presented  by  the 
monument  association  376;  militia 
in  the  state  390:  fisheries,  produce 
of  in  the  district  of  Gloucester  439 
M’Clure,  Geo.  his  letter  relative  to 
the  vote  of  Mr.  Clay  283 

M’Kenney,  col.  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment, returns  to  Washington 
218;  his  work  noticed  274;  see  con- 
gress. 

Methodist  church,  members  of,  &c.  12$ 
Metcalfe,  gen.  Thomas,  a letter  from 
him  on  the  subject  of  roads,  321 

Mexico — the  attack  on  Mr.  Poin- 
sett, &c.  1 3;  his  reply  to  a denun- 
ciation of  the  congress  of  Vera 
Cruz  23  to  26;  treaty  with  Eng- 
land 18,  71;  with  the  U.  States 
19;  the  squadron  at  Key  West  23; 
letters  of  .com.  Porter  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Louisiana  Advertiser, 
and  to  com.  Charles  G.  Ridgely,  as 
to  alleged  violations  of  the  har- 
bor of  Ivey  West  23;  his  affair 
with  the  district  attorney  at  New 
Orleans  40,  71;  his  proclamation 
offering  commissions  for  priva- 
teers 356;  do.  in  regard  to  vessels 
containing  effects  belonging  to  the 
enemy  356;  battle  near  Apapa  38; 
disturbances  70;  4th  of  July  at  San 
Potosi  115;  persecution  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  182,  230, -321;  decree  of 
expulsion  376;  the  new  tariff  198; 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
independence  230;  boundary  be- 
' tween  Mexico  and  the  U.  States  2 30 
Michigan — Mr.  Wing  elected  to 
congress  18:  a day  of  thanksgiving 
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recommended  by  the  governor 
ill  9;  phenomena  at  Saut  St.  Mary’s^ 

Militia — case  of  the  sis  militia  men 
— for  various  articles  see  politics 
of  the  day , and  congress. 

Militia  of  the  U.  States  404 

Minorca,  the  island  a revolutionary 
relic  found  at  41 

Mint  of  the  U.  S.  351 

Mississippi — elections  in,  50;  bloody 
rencontre  near  Natchez  182;  cul- 
tivation of  silk  m 193*  negroes  in  21 1 
JfSssouri — lead  mines,  kc.  87,  371; 

mode  of  electing  president  m 196 
Morgan,  case  of  34,  82,  140,  161 

Moneys,  weights  and  measures,  a ge- 
neral index  of  all  foreign  88 

Naples — the  ex-queen  of  vindicated 
36;  population  of  the  city  37 

Navy  and  naval — British  and  Ame- 
rican navies  51;  the  navy  board 
65;  captain  Downes  07;  the  Dela- 
ware 67, 276, 376;  the  Natchez  68; 

La  Circe,  the  French  frigate  08; 
the  squadron  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean 99;  Brodie’s  marine  trunk 
116;  midshipmen  133;  the  Peacock 
133;  the  Falmouth  162;  capt.  Jesse 
D.  Tilliott  219;  rank  in  the  navy  345 

Netherlands population  of  82; 

deaths  and  births  in  Amsterdam  374 
New  Hampshire — banks  in  2 

New  York,  (city),  packets  belong- 
ing to  2;  location  of  a bank  in  3; 
“Journal  of  Commerce”  34;  pas- 
sengers, arrival  of  36,  219;  the 
king  of  Bavaria  presented  with  a 
memoir  on  the  canal,  54;  revenue 
from  the  customs  received  at  54; 
mail  for  France  50;  “The  Times” 
newspaper  66;  shippiugin  the  har- 
bor 138;  delegates  appointed  te 
attend  the  celebration  at  New  Or- 
leans 180;  “the  conspiracy  cases”  M 
terminated  196;  Thomas  Addis 
Emmett  dies,  kc.  190,  211;  forge- 
ries committed  in  211;  poor  debt- 
ors in  213;  the  Astor  causes  215; 
decision  in  the  case  of  Cruikshank 
vs.  Lambert  216;  population  of  the 
city  218;  newspapers  in  218,  the 
evacuation  by  the  British  celebrat- 
ed 219;  toast  s drank  at  a Jackson 
dinner  in  226;  Kane,  sec.  of  the  na- 
tional insurance  company  356;  cot- 
ton trade  of  the  city  371 ; Mr.  Eck- 
ford’s  daughter  374;  church  mov- 
ing 389;  “Merchants  Telegraph”389 
New  York — state;  D.  E.  Evans  re- 
signs his  seat  in  congress  50;  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  to  revise  the 
laws  54;  grand  spectacle  at  the 
falls  of  Niagara  63;  great  harvest 
in  115;  resolutions  introduced  in- 
to the  legislature  by  Mr.  Brashear 
129;  gen.  Root  elected  speaker 
316;  gov.  Clinton’s  proclamation 
for  a day  of  thanksgiving  162;  poli- 
tical classification  of  members  in 
the  legislature  197, 212;  Erie  canal 
closed  211;  damage  on  bills  of  ex- 
change 213;  disputes  in  churches 
219;  gale  on  lake  Erie  219;  the 
electoral  law  226;  meetings  of 
agriculturalists  at  Albany  227;  at 
Utica  359;  in  Dutchess  co.  359; 
politics  of  the  state  277;  the  pro- 
posed tariff  to  protect  wool,  wool- 
lens, kc.  321;  Morgan  affair,  vari- 
ous notices  of  34,  82,  146,  161; 
disaster  at  Lewistown  346;  canal 
revenue  346:  report  in  the  senate 


on  the  existing  provisions  for  e- 
lecting  a chief  magistrate  351; 
policy  of  New  York  369;  internal 
improvements  in  369;  improve- 
ments on  lake  Erie  369;  revenue 
371;  auction  duties  387;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  nominate 
gen.  Jackson  tor  the  presidency 
388;  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
concerning  a revision  of  the  tariff  391 
New  Jersey — convention  in  2;  the 
legislature  of  129;  officers  of  the 
legislature  147;  electoral  ticket  of 
the  state  favorable  to  general  Jack- 
son  356:  Dr.  Holcombe  dies  356, 
388;  persons  burnt  to  death  374 

New  South  Wales — the  eolony  of  372 
Newspapers,  value  of  67 

Niagara  falls,  spectacle  at  G3 

North  Carolina — elections  in  l;Mr. 
Iredell  elected  governor  275; 
Adams  electoral  ticket  315;  revo- 
lutionary relic  41;  “swamp  lands” 
in  182;  Dr.  Vance  killed  in  a 
duel  208;  gov.  Burton’s  recom- 
mendation to  the  legislature,  kc. 
210;  his  message  on  the  opening 
of  the  legislature  283;  proceed- 
ings as  to  the  expediency  or  es- 
tablishing manufactories  275;  Cape 
Fear  and  Newbern  banks  C31, 
374,  439;  fire  at  Wilmington  374; 
internal  improvement  and  manu- 
factures in  946;  captain  Blakely’s 
daughter  346;  colonization  society- 
in  347 

Northeastern  boundary , see  Maine. 
Ohio — iron  and  forges  in  21 0;  tobac- 
co 217;  two  members  of  the  legis- 
lature natives  of  the  state  275; 
ticket  formed  by  the  convention 
at  Columbus,  friendly  to  the  pre- 
sent administration  316;  Jackson 
electoral  ticket  formed  at  657; 
census  of  the  state  332;  the  Ohio 
canal  332;  the  Ohio  river  347; 
wonderful  changes  in  the  state 
371;  nominations  of  governor  357; 
political  character  of  the  legisla- 
ture 374;  inspections  at  Cincinnati 
390 

Pacific,  the  free  ports  on  147 

Parsons,  capt.  S.  C.  testimony  hono- 
rable to  219 

Passengers,  arrival  of,  at  N.  Y.  36,  219 
Penn,  .William,  and  Charles  II  121 

Pennsylvania — weaving  done  at  E- 
conomy  49;  convention  at  Harris- 
burg; see  “Harrisburg  Conven- 
tion” and  “editorial;”  the  legis- 
lature, state  of  parties  in  128;  the 
Harmonists  133;  coal  trade  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  182;  cotton 
mills,  kc.  at  Manayunk  211;  re- 
solutions of  a Jackson  meeting  in 
Fayette  co.  212;  convention  favor- 
able to  the  administration  at  Har- 
risburg 212,  316;  gov.  Shulze  de- 
clines a nomination  for  the  vice 
presidency  277, 332;  weight  of  cer- 
tain cattle  in  216;  steam  boats  at 
Pittsburg  217;  prosperity  of  438; 
thanks  of  the  trustees  of  Dickin- 
rnson  college  to  capt.  Jesse  D.  El- 
liott of  the  U.  S.  navy  219;  elections 
315;  instructions,  kc.  of  the  legis- 
lature relative  to  the  tariff  321; 
finances  325;  Union  canal  332; 
report  concerning  348;  coal  trade 
183,  347;  Lackawana  mines  370; 
correspondence  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  with  Wm. 
Clark,  state  treasurer  388;  Mr. 


Lehman’s  speech  on  the  impor- 
tance of  a breakwater  on  the  Dela- 
ware 404;  tobacco  raised  in  439 
Perkins,  Mr.  his  steam  engine  5G; 
See  steam. 

Peru — congress  of  70;  disturbances 
at  Lima  3* 

Philadelphia — elections  in  98;  ex- 
ports 181 ; thanks  from  the  Greeks 
197;  regulation  of  the  weight  of 
bread  211;  Binns,  John  265;  flour 
exported  346;  improvements  $56; 
commerce  of  370;  large  bell  an 
the  state  house  371;  water-works  389 
Plants  and  seeds — the  sec.  of  the 
treasury’s  letter  concerning  201 

Platina,  a largo  mass  of  found  575 

“Politics  ot  the  day”  1;  letter  of 
ov.  Kent  19;  gen.  R.  M.  Saun- 
ers’  reply  92;  gov.  Kent’s  answer 
to  gen.  S.  137;  gen.  Jackson  his 
letter  relative  the  six  militia  men 
20;  T.  M.  Randolph’s  letter  to  the 
editors  of  the  Charlotte ville  Ad- 
vocate 21;  opinion  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son21;  Mr  Buchanan,  certain  de- 
clarations of  21;  extract  of  a letter 
from  him  to  the  editor  of  the  Telc- 
grapn  ai;  Mr.  John  Branch’s  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Raleigh  N.C. 
Star,  and  speech  when  Mr.  Clay’s 
nomination  was  before  the  senate 
21;  W.  II.  Harrison’s  letters  re- 
lating to  222,  336;  wishes  of  a fo- 
reigner 34;  Mr.  Giles’s  letter  re- 
lative to  Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinions, 
with  certain  extracts  47,  59;  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  letter  to  Mr.  Giles  on 
the  alleged  encroachments  of  the 
government  48;  Mr.  R.  A.  Buck- 
ner’s address,  kc.  76;  Mr.  J.  C. 
Isacks’s  letter  78;  Mr.  Eaton’s  let- 
ter the  public  94;  gen.  Jackson’s 
reply  to  an  invitation  to  dine  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.  87;  charge  of  there 
having  been  an  understanding  be- 
tween Messrs.  Adams  and  Web- 
ster, with  Mr.  Bailey’s  card  119 
and  120;  letter  of  Mr.  Madison  to 
the  editor  of  the  Lynchburg  Vir- 
ginian, kc.  135;  case  of  the  six  mi- 
litia men,  report  of  the  Nashville 
committee,  kc.  164,  167,181,  195; 
P.  S.  Markley’s  letter  as  to  the  al- 
leged “ bargain ” 170;  the  Tennes- 
see resolutions,  kc.  183,  195;  Mr. 
William’s  speech  198;  Chapman 
Johnson’s  letter  to  W.  H.  Cabell, 
kc.  187;  the  commonwealth  of  Va. 
vs.  Robert  I.  Curtis,  editor  of  the 
Wheeling  Gazette,  for  a libel  on 
Carter  Beverly  196;  Mr.  Kre- 
mer’s  speech  at  New  Berlin, 
Pa.  223;  I.  I.  Crittenden’s  address 
224;  Mr.  Bourne’s  letter  224, 228; 
the  electoral  law  of  N.  York  226; 
toasts  drank  at  a Jackson  dinner  in 
N.  Y.  226;  Mr.  Clay’s  letter  to 
Dr.  God  man  228;  gov.  Shulze,  of 
Pa.  declines  a nomination  for  the 
vice  presidency  277,  332;  corres- 
pondence between  gen.  Jackson 
and  Felix  Grundy,  281;  letters  of 
gov.  Coles  and  T.  W.  Gilmer  281; 
282,  335;  Geo.  McClure’s  letter 
relative  to  the  vote  of  Mr.  CIay'283; 
Mr.  Clay’s  address  to  the  public, 
with  the  documents  296  to  315; 
Mr.  Brent  and  Mr.  Desha,  affair 
between  335  general  R.  K.  Call’s 
letter  as  to  an  interview  said  to  have 
taken  place  between  general  Jack- 
son  and  commodore  Decatur  375; 
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correspondence  of  certain  mem- 
bers oi  the  legislature  of  Pa.  with 
Mr.  Clark  state  treasurer  388;  re- 
solutions of  the  legislature  of  In- 
diana requesting'  gen.  .Jackson’s 
Sentiments  on  the  policy  of  pro- 
tecting manufactures,  Ac.  439;  re- 
port made  to  the  legislature  of  N. 

Y.  as  to  the  existing  provisions  for 
, the  election  of  president  351 

Portugal — the  princess  regent  18, 
57,69;  disturbances,  Ac.  18,  57, 

69,  147;  Don  Pedro  69;  Saldanah 
37,  69;  St.  Anthony’s  day  in  Lis- 
bon 84;  Don  Miguel  88,  147,  229, 
357;  mutiny  at  Villa  Vicosa  37; 
Portuguese  vengeance  on  a wife 
and  her  lover  38;  the  treasury  357 
Porter,  com.  See  Mexico • his  affair 
with  the  U.  S.  district  attorney  at 
New  Orleans  40,  71;  his  squadron 
at  Key  West  23,  67 

Postmaster,  the  duties  of  Sf 

Presbyterian  church,  state  of  the  34 
Press,  the  liberty  of  359 

Randolph,  T.  M.  to  the  editors  of 
the  Charlotteville  Advocate  20 

Rapp,  Frederick,  lottpr  fi’om  40 

“Register  of  debates,”  the  2d  vol.  211 
Reporters,  rights  of  34 

Revolutionary — a relic  41 ; throwing 
the  tea  overboard  75;  events  in 
Maryland  92';  forms  for  the  appli- 
cation for  revolutionary  and  other 
claims  134;  claims  of  the  officers  373 
Reynolds,  J.  N.  ’ 58 

Rhode  Island — elections  in  18;  jew- 
elry made  at  Proridence  56;  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  3f0 

Roads — roads  and  canals,  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  84;  U.  S.  in  Ar- 
kansas 117;  the  great  northern 
road  131;  report  of  the  directors 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road  137;  report  of  engineers  on 
1 62;  S.  H.  Long’s  letter  to  the  pre- 
sident 201;  the  engineers  leave  g 
Baltimore  to  commence  the  sur- 
vey 228;  the  stock  ot  266;  an  ar- 
ticle relating  to  the  road  in  the 
“Richmond  Enquirer,  ” noticed  27ft 
Rocky  mountains,  furs  from.  213 
Iloos,  the  honorable  Frederick  Re  50 
Russia — rumors  of  peace  with  Per- 
sia G,  197;  the  army  beaten  by  the 
Persians  18;  the  emperor  invested 
with  the  garter  18;  gambling — a 
picquet  match  18;  army  ori  the 
Pruth  38;  fleet  in  England  S7,  52; 
the  prince  Karabagh  places  >him- 
self  under  the  protection  of  the 
emperor  57;  baron  Wrangall  57; 
introduction  of  foreign  sheep  in 
116;  victory  over  the  Persians  118; 
commerce  of  Russia  132,  216;  fleet 
in  the  Black  sea  197;  ports  on  do. 
390;  a new  levy  197;  the  captain 
of  a Russian  ship  deposed  372 
Rush,  Richard,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  his  letter  concerning  for- 
eign plants,  Ac.  201;  see  congress. 
Salt — made  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

1 80;  quantity  of  domestic  402 

Saunders,  gen.  letter  in  reply  to  gov. 

Kent  92;  gov.  Kent’s  rejoinder  137 
Seal  skins,  sale  of  at  Stonington, 
Con.  36;  sealing  vessels  80 

Schools — in  Boston  2;  for  the  blind  86 
“Scientific  power” — letter  to  the  edi- 
tors on  the  effects  of  49 

Sheep — sales  of  Saxony  17,  146; 


INDEX.  ; 

number  that  passed  thro’  Frank- 
fort, Ky.  ‘ 277 

Silk,  on  the  cultivation  of  193,  438; 
Slander  80,  132:  see  congress. 

Slave  trade  9,  42,  119 

Slaves  captured  near  Key  West  373 
Sneison.  the  bank  robber  1 146,  212 

South  Carolina — certain  proceedings 
at  Columbia  as  to  the  woollens  bUl 
with  the  speech  of  Dr.Coopcr  26  to 
32;  the  memorial  to  the  state  legis- 
lature 59;  excitement  about  theta- 
riff  49;  yellow  fever  in  Charleston 
50;  gold  in  Tiger  river  56;  exports 
of  cotton  and  rice  from  Charles- 
ton 65,  117;  Mr.  McCord’s  speech 
177;  libel  case  at  Georgetown 
215;  B.  Wiggins  et.  al.  vs.  the 
executors  of  Mason  Lee  219;  gov. 
Taylor’s  message  230;  proceedings 
relativeto  264;  against  the  wool- 
len’s bill  275;  Sumpter,  gen.  277; 
the  “Southern  Patriot”  360;  tri- 
bute of  the  legislature  to  the  late 
col.  Howard  389 

Spazn — disturbances  in  37, 57,  69, 87, 
118,  147,  197,  229,277;  an  Amer- 
ican 'oitj’xon  killed  in.  57;  utipulo- 
tionsofthe  rebels  229;  the  minis- 
try 118;  battle  with  the  rebels  at 
Conca  del  Tren  197;  invitation  of 
the  king  to  the  central  junta  197;  a 
new  loan  229;  case  of  the  Olive  356 
State  rights — a palpable  hit!  ■ 5 

Steam — twenty  years  ago,  letter  from 
Fulton  to  Barlow  15;  steam  boat 
for  navigating  canals  54;  Mr.  Per- 
kins’ engine  56;  passage  of  the 
Washington  through  Ilellgate  73; 
boats  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  181 
St.  Lawrence,  correspondence  re- 
specting the  navigation  of  411  to 
428 — see  congress. 

“Stock,”  that  passed  Evans’  hotel  347 

Stone,  large  blocks  of  56 

S trang’s  confession  1 f 

Supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.  -329 

Surgical  operation,  a wonderful  21§ 

Sweden — treaty  with  the  U.  States 
38;  with  Turkey  38 

Symmes,  John  Cleves  - 80 

Talbot,  Matthew,  dies  "*  81 

Tanner’s  Atlas  403 

Tariff,  effects  of  the  214;  see  wool  and 
woollens. 

Tatnall,  E.  F.  resigns  his  seat  in  con- 
gress 1 8 

Taxation,  per  head  347 

Tea,  the  destruction  of  at  Boston  75 

Tennessee — elections  in  18,  129;  ex- 
tract from  gov.  Carroll’s  valedic- 
tory address  117;  singular  applica- 
tions to  the  legislature  134;  the 
state  bank  162;  gov.  Houston’s  in- 
augural speech  164;  certain  resolu- 
tions and  proceedings  in  the  legis- 
lature as  to  amending  the  consti- 
tution of  the  U.  S.  183  to  186,  195; 


Mr.  Williams’  speech  198 

Tpast— rdrank  at  a Jackson  dinner  in 
New  York  226 

Tobacco,  imported  into  Liverpool  65 
Toleration  129 

Trade  of  the  interior  85;  western  370 
Trumbull,  col.  his  letter  about  Mr. 

Randolph  391 

Tucker,  St.  George,  dies  21 0 


Vermont-—  maganese  found  in  118; 
Strafford  copperas  works  133, 
181;  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
approving  the  policy  of  the  admin- 


istration 180;  gov.  Butler  de- 
clines a re-election  208;  adjourn- 
ment of  the  legislature,  See.  218; 
a dairy  in  346;  Lake  Champlain 
370;  Vertical  paddlfe  wheel  5G 
Virginia — visitors  at  Monticello  65; 
meetings  in  opposition  v to  gen. 
Jackson  in  82,  129;  convention  to 
form  an  “anti  Jackson”  ticket 
180,  212,  333;  letter  of  C.  John- 
son, Ac  187;  St.  George  Tucker 
dies  210;  the  legislature  in  ses- 
sion 228;  legislative  caucus  277; 
convention  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tion 272;  the  bill  providing  for  pas- 
ses the  senate  387;  an  article  in  the 
Richmond  Enquirer  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  roads  noticed 
273;  removal  of  the  restriction 
for  its  location  by  the  house  of 
delegates  331;  proceedings  as  td 
the  establishment  of  manufactures 
275,  355;  rebellion  in  331;  Jackson 
electoral  ticket  357;  meeting  in 
Loudon  county  favorable  to  do- 
mestic industry  357;  a wife  mur- 
ders, her  husband  374;  gov.  Giles’ 
message  on  the  tariff,  Ac.  405 

Wambersie,E.  his  letter  to  the  gOV. 

of  Geo.  5 

Washington — letters  of  14;  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Erie  canal  67;  his 
works  83 

Washington  city — statistics  of  389 

Weaving  done  at  Economy,  Pa.  49 

Webster,  D.  an  extract  from  his 
speech  130;  alledged  understand- 
ing with  Mr.  Adams  120 

Weights  and  measures  88 

West  Indies — free  people  of  color 
in  Jamaica  4;  effects  of  the  gales 
58,  68,  83;  amount  of  the  trade 
82, 329;  British  order  in  council  337 
West,  enterprise  of  83;  travels  in  91 
Wool  and  the  woollens  bill — re- 
marks on  the  operation  of  210; 
certain  proceedings  at  Columbia 
S.  C.  with  Dr.  Cooper’s  speech 
16,  to  32;  Mr.  McCord’s  speech 
177;  the  memorials  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Columbia,  Ac.  on  the  sub- 
ject 59;  2C6;  a power  loom  ex- 
ported 195;  tables  shewing  the 
distribution  of  members  into 
states  who  voted  for  the  resolution 
introduced  into  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives by  the  com.  on  man- 
ufactures, Ac.  Ac.  289,  317,  318;  . 
importance  of  protection  to  the 
wool  growers  and  wool  manufac- 
turers in  the  eastern  states  214; 
meeting  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  227;  re- 
solutions of  the  senate  of  S.  C.. 
against  protection  to  manufac- 
tures 275;  proceedings  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Mass,  on  Mr.  Tufts  hav- 
ing been  summoned  351;  the  Bos- 
ton report  against  an  increase  of 
duty  on  woollens  353;  early  pro- 
tection of  manufactures  430;  See 
Harrisburg  convention . 

Yale  College,  alumni  of  34 

Yellow  fever  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  50 
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gC^Though  .this  day  commences  a new  volume,  w.e 
have  no  new  plan  to  suggest  to  our  readers — knowing 
c.f  no  reason  why  we  should  change  an  old  and  established 
course  of  proceeding.  It  is  a convenient  period,  how- 
ever, for  the  receipt  of  nexu  subscribers  and  friendly 
remembrances  from  old  ones. 

We  shall  soon  publish  a large  body  of  statistical  arti- 
cles, now  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  which  have  been 
prepared  with  great  labor  and  care — and  with  a degree 
of  patience  and  perseverance  tliat  may  be  approved, 
though  the  result  shall  not  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

“Politics  of  t:ie  day.”  Many  letters  and  papers 
have  lately  passed  through  the  press,  and  are  still  pas- 
sing, whose  peculiar  character  has  made  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine how  to  dispose  of  them.  Some  relate  chiefly  to 
things  not  previously  noticed  in  the  Register, — and 
others,  or  parts  of  others,  are  calculated  to  induce  ardent 
.ami  long  counter-statements.  Our  desire  is,  that  this 
w ork  should  contain  every  thing  of  the  kind  which 'may 
either  interest  the  public  feeling  or  guide  the  public  judg- 
ment,— and  to  record  them,  on  both  sides,  without  com- 
ments of  our  own,  or  of  any  other  person,  except  those 
rendered  parties  to  themf— yet  in  certain  cases  to  adopt 
these  without  remarks,  docs  not  seem  proper,  and,  in 
otherslhey  may  open  the  door  to  discussions  neither  the 
temper  or  length  of  which  shall  be  agreeable  to  us — for 
the  rule  of  this  publication  is,  neverto  give  a statement  on 
one  side  without  fairly  presenting  also  an  opposing  one, 
if  rightfully  made  out  and  properly  tendered.  In  ordi- 
nary times  our  duty,  as  to  selections,  is  an  easy  one — but 
in  the  now  heated  state  of  the  public  mind,  there  is  much 
delicacy  and  difficulty  in  performing  it,  and  an  assurance 
of  offending  some  though  information , only,  is  designed 
to  he  given  and  equally  to  all.  This,  however,  is  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  Register — to  preserve  articles  that 
may  be  desired  for  reference,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to 
accomplish  it  with  impartiality.  And,  as  this*  work  has 
never  yet  passed  into  personal  electioneering — 'though  we 
have  no  hope  of  pleasing  all  parties  to  the  present  contest 
tor  president,  we  expect  to  preserve  our  character  for 
consistency,  and  make  out  a claim  on  the  people  for 
fidelity  in  our  proceedings.  And  -ardent  individuals 
should  recollect,  that  though  they  themselves  may  be 
worked  into  a passion,  the  public  remains  cool  and  dis- 
criminating. 

With  these  brief  remarks  we  shall  speedily  insert  seve- 
ral articles  of  the  description  referred  to — to  shew  “the 
spirit  and  the  body  of  the  times.” 


Elections.  The  following  is  believed  to  be  the  re- 
cult of  the  late  elections  in  Kentucky: 

District.  20/A  congress. 

1st  Henry  Daniel, 

Thomas  Metcalfe, 


19/A  congress. 
David  Trimble. 


2d 

.id 

4th 

5th 

Gth 


James  Clarke, 

Robert  P.  Letcher, 

Robert  McHatton. 

Joseph  Lecompte, 

7th  , Thomas  P.  Moore, 

8th  Richard  A.  Buckner, 

9th  Charles  A.  Wickliffe, 
iOth  Joel  Yancey 
11  tli  W,  S.  Young, 

22th  Chittenden  Lyon, 

Of  the  above  list,  says  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  seven 
are  for  Jackson,  and  Jive  tor  Adams.  The  seven  are 
Messrs.  Daniel,  McHatton,  Lecompte,  Moore,  Wick- 
liffe,  Yancey,  and  Lyon. 

When  the  returns  of  the  votes  are  all  in,  we  shall  pre- 
sent a detailed  account  of  them,  for  present  instruction 

and  future  use. 

The  Lexington  Reporter  of  the  18th  Aug.  says — 

. !X — —No  ' 


Thomas  Metcalfe. 
James  Clarke, 

Robert  P.  Letcher. 
Robert  McHatton. 
Joseph  Lecompte. 
Thomas  P.  Moore. 
Ricliard  A.  Buckner. 
Charles  A.  Wickliffe. 
Francis  Johnson. 

W.  S.  Young. 

Dr.  Henry. 


The  returns  have  not  been  received  from  the  congres- 
sional districts  lately  represented  by  Messrs.  Trimble 
and  Johnson, but  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  both  of 
them  have  been  out-polled  by  their  Jackson  opponents. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  complete  the  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  two  houses  of  the  next  legislature,  from  the 
returns  before  us;  but  the  following  estimate  of  the  state 
of  parties  in  the  lower  house  wiil  proveto  be  tolerably 
correct: — 

Administration,  51.  Jackson,  34. 

Fifteen  counties  yet  to  be  heard  from.  T heir  "re- 
presentatives were,  for  Jackson,  9— for  the  administra- 
tion, G. 

T’he  result  of  the  congressional  elections  in  JVorth  O - 
rolina  is  given  as  follows: 

19/A  congress.  20/A  congress, 

Lemuel  Sawyer,  Lemuel  Sawyer 

Willis  Alston,  Willis  Alston. 

Richard  Hines,  Thomas  Hail. 

John  H.  Brvau,  ‘John  H.  Bryan 

Gabriel  Holmes,  . Gabriel  Holmes. 

Arch’d  McNTeill,  John  Culpeper. 

Weldon  N.  Edwards  Daniel  Tinnier. 

Daniel  L.  Barringer,  Daniel  L.  Barringer. 

Romulus  M.  Saunders,  Augustus  II.  Sheppard' 

John  Long  .John  Long.  " 

It.  WL  Conner,  ' H.  W.  Conner. 

S.  P.  Carson,  ,S.  P.  Carson. 

Lewis  Williams,  Lewis  Williams. 

The  -“National  Intelligencer”  says  that  Mr.  Williams 
majority  was  1,300.  Great  exertions  were  made  in  his 
district.  Ami  adds— It  will  be  seen  that  there  have  been 
but  tour  changes  m the  representation  of  this  state.  We 
can  speak  of  the  political  effect  Bf  but  one  of  them.  Mr 
Culpeper , one  of  the  new  members,  is  a friend  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  was  the  only  member  from  the  state 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Adams.  The  sentiments  of  the  other 
three  gentlemen,  we  do  not  know  with  certainty. 

We  are  not  i informed  who  has  been  chosen  govenor 
of  1 ennessee.  The  contest  between  Messrs.  Houston  ami 
Cannon  appears  to  have  been  a warm  one.  The  former 
however  appears  to  have  been  elected.  We  believe  that 
. no  changes  have  been  made  in  congress  except  in  the 
i places  of  Messrs.  Cocke  and  Allen,  who  declined  a poll 

We  shall  give  the  particulars  when  they  reach  us/ 

A hard  fate.  Died  at  Bolton,  Eng.  June  26th  ju 
the  74th  year  of  Ins  age,  Mr.  S.  Crompton,  who  invent- 
ed m 1/80,  the  spimuug  machine  called  the  mule  now 
so  universally  used  by  the  cotton  manufacturers.  The 
ini  eritor  neglected  to  take  out  a patent;  but  he  received 
two  presents  from  the  manufacturers,  one  of  £100  and 
the  other,  (in  1800),  of  £400.  In  181 2 parliament  grant- 
ed lura  £5,000  upon  a petition,  which  sum  he  unluckily 
lost  in  business.  A second  application  to  parliament 
failed.  Mr.  Crompton  died  in  obscurity. 

ICPlt  is  a matter  of  doubt  whether  the  progress  of 
scientific  power  may  not  be  as  productive  of  evil  as  ofgood. 
in  lessening  the  value  of  manual  labor;  but  whatever 
weight  may  be  attached  to  the  abstract  proposition,  it  is 
entirely  certain  that  the  British  nation  acquired  the  im- 
mense power  which  it  has  exerted  for  many  years  past, 
chiefly  through  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  manu- 
facture of  goods — and  those  of  cotton,  in  supplying  the 
means , have  accomplished  more  in  battle,  than  all  the 
.Wellingtons  who  commanded;  as  without  the  profits  on 
manufactures,  the  armies  which  they  led  could  not  have. 
been  raised  and  subsisted,  or  subsidized  by  Great  Bri- 
tain:* hence  there  was  a debt  owing  to  Mr.  Crompton 


*One  girl,  in  a cotton  factory,  was  the  agent  of  creating 
as  great  a value  as  would  purchase,  the  bodies  of  five  or 
six  Russian  or  German  slaves,  to  stop  a bulfet  ^ diachar? 

i?:  jtnus^el  iu  the  field — *he  value  of  their  whole’; 
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which  the  government  ought  to  have  paid  more  freely, 
than  it  gave  its  immense  gifts  to  "Wellington,  beyond 
•what  he  can  enjoy  or  any  man  should  rightfully  possess. 

But  Mr.  Crompton’s  fate  was  a common  one — and 
will  be  the  fate  of  others  to  the  end  of  time,  if  engaged 
in  like  peaceful  pursuits,  except  they  assure  themselves 
of  a monopoly  of  the  fruits  of  whatever  their  ingenuity  or 
industry  may  supply  or  add  to  the  stock  of  human  know- 
ledge; and,  if  it  is  allowable  to  compare  a great  thing  with 
a very  small  one,  we  have  an  example  of  it  in  ourselves. 
Sometime  ago  we  received  a most  complimentary  letter 
from  an  extensive  and  rapidly  money-making  manufac- 
turer of  cotton — he  used  expressions  concerning  us  too 
flattering  to  be  x-epeated,  and  warmly  thanked  us  for  having 
powerfully  assisted  in  building  up  that  policy  which  had 
saved  him  from  absolute  ruin — adding,  that  his  business 
afforded  a fair  and  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  invest- 
ed; and  concluded  by  observing  that  he  read  the  Regis- 
ter every  week,  having  the  loan  of  the  copy  sent  to  one  of 
his  neighbors. 

We  must  feel  these  things.  We  do  not  exactly  print 
for  pay, — but  without  pay  it  is  certain  that  we  could  not 
pyint, — no  more  than  the  lawyer  plead  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  property,  the  doctor  prescx’ibe  for  the  healing  of 
the  sick,  or  the  parson  make  it  a business  to  prepare  us 
f or  the  world  to  come.  And  in  this  matter  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  and  we  say  it  “more  in  sox-row  than  in  an- 
ger,” that,  though  we  think  that  we  could  not  be  bought 
into  the  support  of  measures  which  our  judgment  did  not 
■approve,  we  have  not  been  sustained  as  we  ought  by  those 
whose  interests  are,  (in  the  first  place),  most  advanced  by 
the  successful  establishment  of  those  principles  which 
we  have  believed  indispensably  necessaxy  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  our  country,  and  for  which  we  have  so  long  and  zea- 
lously contended.  And  we  will  go  further  and  make 
known  an  old  and  established  opinion,  that  our  perso- 
nal interest  would  have  been  much  better  promoted  in  the 
preservation  of  a cold  silence  as  to  those  principles — per- 
haps, have  been  yet  more  increased  by  opposing  them. 
The  few  warm-hearted  and  considei'ate  friends,  who 
have  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  help  us  because  of 
©Ur  endeavors  to  help  them,  will  not  be  offended  by  these 
remarks — they  will  only  regx’et  the  existence  of  causes 
why'  they  should  be  made,  and  exert  themselves  moi’e 
in  our  behalf;  and  we  have  long  needed  their  assistance, 
for  there  has  been  a constant  pressure  against  us  for  ten 
yeai*s  past,  and  it  still  continues.  We  have  not,  nor 
ever  had,  so  many  subscribers  to  the  Register  in  some 
of  the  states,  as  there  are  millions  of  dollars  vested  in 
those  branches  of  industry  for  the  advancement  of  which 
wchave  labored  so  faithfully — and  with  some  success  too, 
if  we  deserve  an  hundreth  part  of  the  voluntaryr  praise 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  us.  But  here  we  shall  stop. 
Our  wishes  are  moderate,  and  itis  time  that  we  were  “com- 
fortable.” A little  attention  on  the  part  of  our  subscribers 
will  make  us  so — and  a small  degree  of  zeal  to  add  to 
our  circulation  will  enable  us  more  and  more  to  make 
this  woi'k  useful.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  not  to 
Cb serve,  that,  for  a year  or  two  past,  the  cui’rent  in  favor 
has  been  stronger  than  the  current  against  us,  and  that 
we  have  gained  considerably;  and  that  the  present  x*eceipt. 
of  one  fourth  part  of  what  is  outstanding,  would  be  of 
grateful  and  essential  service  just  now — and  relieve  us 
t>f  all  difficulties  which  beset  us. 

Mr.  Cooley,  our  charge  des  affaires  at  Peru,  has  been 
received  at  Lima,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

New  Hampshire  banks.  Abstract  of  the  statements 


of  Nov.  6,  1826  and  May  7.  1827. 

1826.  1827. 

Number  of  banks  I S 18 

Capital  $1,770,250  1,826,000 

Value  of  real  estate  66,070  65,028 

Debts  due  2,498,658  2,545,542 

Specie  128,366  246,262 

Bills  of  other  banks  87,280  67,504 

Deposits  205,873  229,159 

Bills  in  circulation  857,691  762,935 


being  from  12  to  j£15  each,  and  in  proportion  for  legs  or 
arms  lost:  or  the  same  girl,  in  like  manner,  subsisted 
several  British  soldiers. 


Boston  schools.  The  annual  visitation  and  examina- 
tion of  die  schools  look  place  at  Boston  on  the  22nd  ulr. 
and  were  highly  satisfactory.  There  are  eight  public 
schools,  with  from  550  to  600  scholars  each,  in  which  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geographv;  and 
one  public  Latin  school,  with  about  200  pupils;  an  Eng- 
lish high  school,  with  from  120  to  150;  a female  high 
school,  with  130.  Besides  these  there  are  fifty  three 
primary  schools,  for  children  between  the  age  of  4 and  7 
years,  kept  by  females,  with  from  2,800  to  3,000  pupils. 
The  whole  number  in  the  public  schools  is  about  7,500; 
and  there  are  141  private  schools,  119  of  which  are  un- 
der charge  of  females.  The  whole  expense  is  estimated 
at  $150,000 — of  which  54,500  are  for  the  public  schools- 

Boston  appears  to  be  rapidly  increasing  in  population — 
by  actual  enumeration,  die  city  contained  43,294  inhabi- 
tants in  1820  and  58,277  in  1825,  and  is  supposed  at  pre- 
sent to  have  63,500;  and  is  also  advancing  in  wealth — 
her  share  of  foreign  commerce  is  maintained  or  in- 
creased, and  her  domestic  trade  is  powerfully  enlarging, 
because  that  this  city  is  the  focus  of  numerous  manufac- 
turing establishments  located  around  it. 

New  York.  There  vare  four  monthly  lines  of  packets 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool — one  to  London,  three  to 
Havre,  and  regular  lines  to  every  principal  port  of  die 
United  States.  It  has  been  well  supposed,  that  a large 
part  of  the  increased  commerce  and  navigation  of  New 
York  has  been  caused  by  these  establishments. 

New  Jersey.  A convention  of  delegates  from  nine 
out  of  the  fourteen  counties  of  this  state  has  been  held 
at  Trenton,  Lewis  Condict,  president,  at  wliich  resolu- 
tions were  passed  recommending  that  the  legislature,  at 
its  next  session,  should  pass  a law  authorizing  an  election 
in  the  several  counties  of  this  state,  for  delegates  to  meet 
in  convention  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  such  a revi- 
sion, and  proposing  such  'amendments  to  the  constitution 
of  this  state,  as  they  may  think  proper  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  people. 

The  reasons  which  induced  the  proceeding  arc  set 
forth  in  certain  x'esolutions,  and  especially  because  “that 
in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  die  existing  consti- 
tution is  greatly  defective  in  it&  provisions,  and  desti- 
tute of  some  of  those  guards  and  checks  so  necessary  to  re- 
strain  every  branch  of  a government  within  its  appropriate 
limits — too  indefinite  in  its  terms — anti-republican  in 
some  of  its  featui’es,  particularly  as  rcgai’ds  the  qualifica- 
tions of  members  of  the  legislature  and  of  electors,  and 
the  style  of com  missions;  that  it  injudiciously  commingles 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments  of  go- 
vernment, without  defining  and  limiting  the  powers  of 
each,  and  does  not  sufficiently  guard  and  protect  the  una- 
lienable riglrts  of  the  citizen  against  the  encroachments  of 
either!  ” 

First  voyage  of  coltjmbus.  We  learn  from  the 
Boston  papers,  that  a translation  of  the  valuable  and  in- 
teresting Spanish  document,  relating  to  die  first  voyage 
of  Columbus,  is  in  progress  in  that  city,  and  that  the 
printing  of  the  w ork  has  commenced.  The  originals  ot 
these  documents  were  discovered  in  1789,  among  the  ar- 
chives of  the  duke  del  Infantado.  They  were  not  pub- 
lished until  a year  or  two  since  when  they  were  given  to 
the  public  by  order  of  the  present  king  of  Spain.  The 
manuscript  is  said  to  be  in  the  hand  writing  of  Las  Casas, 
and  to  he  an  abstract  of  the  original  journal  of  Columbus, 
made  by  this  author  while  compiling  his  history  of  the 
Indies.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a diai*y  at  sea,  and  is  pro- 
bably more  interesting  from  not  being  elaborated.  Its 
authenticity  is  said  to  be  unquestionable. 

Legal  forms.  A young  man  and  his  father  presented 
themselves  one  day  at  a notary’s  office  to  sign  a contract. 
The  clerk  first  addressed  the  son. — ‘Sir,  are  you  twenty- 
one?’  ‘Here,  six*, ’answered  the  young man‘  ‘is  the  cer- 
tificate of  my  birth,’  ‘Very  well:  and  you,  sir,’  (turn- 
ing to  the  father),  are  you  twenty-one  ?’  ‘That  is  a pret- 
ty question,’  said  the  la’ her,  ‘do  you  think  I am  not  at 
least  as  old  as  my  own  son?’  ‘That  is  no  answer,’  said 
the  notary,  ‘you  must  produce  your  certificate.’ 
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Calculations!  In  the  present  agitated  state  ot  the 
public  mind,  he  must  be  a bold  speculator  who  shall  at- 
tempt to  put  down  the  votes  of  the  several  states  for  the 
presidency,  at  the  next  election.  We  copy  the  following 
from  the  New  York  papers— the  first  from  the  “National 
Advocate”  and  the  second  from  the  “Courier.”  They 
may  show  how  differently  the  same  things  are  viewed  by 
by  different  persons. 

For  Adams.  For  Jackson. 


New  England  states, 

51 

0 

New  York, 

30 

6 

New  Jersey, 

8 

0 

Pennsylvania, 

28 

0 

Delaware, 

3 

0 

Maryland, 

9 

o 

Virginia, 

0 

24 

North  Carolina, 

0 

15 

South  Carolina, 

0 

11 

Georgia, 

0 

9 

Ohio, 

1G 

0 

Kentucky, 

14 

0 

Tennessee, 

0 

11 

Indiana, 

5 

0 

Illinois, 

3 

0 

Mississippi, 

0 

3 

Alabama,  , 

0 

5 

Louisiana, 

5 

0 

■Missouri, 

0 

3 

If2 


89 


[Some  have  extended  the  calculation  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Adams  by  regarding  V irginia  as  doubtful,  or  claim  Mis- 
souri for  him.  ] 0 

At  the  next  election  the  vote  may  be  estimated  thus: 


Cei'tain  for 
Jackson. 


Maine, 

0 

New  Hampshire, 

0 

■Massachusetts, 

0 

Rhode  Island, 

0 

Connecticut, 

0 

Vermont, 

0 

New-  York, 

0 

New  Jersey,  ^ 

0 

Pennsylvania, 

28 

Delaware, 

3 

Maryland, 

4 

Virginia, 

24 

North  Carolina, 

15 

South  Carolina, 

11 

Georgia, 

9 

Kentucky, 

10 

Tennessee, 

11 

Ohio, 

0 

Louisiana, 

5 

Mississippi, 

3 

Indiana, 

5 

Illinois, 

3 

Alabama, 

5 

Missouri, 

3 

Certain  for 
Adams. 

9 

8 

15 

4 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


139 


j Doubtful. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
36 
8 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
O 
16 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

71 


[The71  doubtful  votes  are  thus  cast  last  below — 18  of 
them  for  Jackson  in  New  York,  2 in  Maryland  and  4 in 
Kentucky — so  that  the  general  is  made  to  have  163  votes, 
Mr.  Adams  74,  and  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  still  doubtful, 
24— in  all  261.] 

Cotton.  We  have  a letter  shewing  the  imports  at 
London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow'  for  the  last  six  months 
of  the  present  year.  The  total  is  486,026 — giving  an 
increase,  as  compared  with*  the  same  months  of  last  year, 
of  164,214  bags.  Of  the  whole  quantity  372,902  bags 
were  from  the  United  States,  50,000  Brazil,  38,000  East 
India,  9,000  Demarara,  kc.  7,000  West  India,  18,000 
Mediterranean. 

Counterfeits.  A very  large  amount  of  well  exe- 
cuted counterfeits, purporting  to  be  100  and  20  dollar  notes 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  are  in  extensive  cireula- 


be  passed  oft' before  the  detection  and  exposure  of  them- 
One  fellow  lately  in  Virginia,  paid  $1 ,400  for  some  negroes 
wholly  in  them;  but  the  blacks  were  recovered,  and  the 
pursuit  became  hot  after  the  forger,  and  he  was  caught 
in  Fredericksburg,  with  a great  quantity  of  counterfeits 
on  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  Farmers’  Bank  (of 
Virginia)  in  his  possession.  It  would  be  well  for  all 
persons  to  refuse  20  and  100  dollars  ot  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  present,  except  of  those  who  are 
well  known  to  them. — The  bank  will  speedily  supply  a 
new  circulation  of  them,  and  do  all  that  it  can  to  prevent 
injury  to  honest  persons. 

Strange  location.  Notice  is  given  that  application 
will  be  made  to  the  legislature  for  the  “ ninth  ward 
bank ” to  be  located  near  the  state  prison,  New  York. 

We  hope  that  none  of  the  presidents  or  managers  of 
this  bank  will  take  a step  nearer  that  place,  in  which,  or 
its  like,  hundreds  of  “rag  barons”  ought  to  have  been 
taught  humility,  by  being  chained  to  the  floor  of  a dun- 
geon— deep  and  dark  as  their  own  rogueries. 

Gref.ce.  It  is  suggested  that  some  difficulties  will 
arise  among  the  great  European  powers,  because  of  an  in- 
terference on  bcLJ ' of  the  Greeks,  from  their  extreme 
jealousy  of  one  another.  Austria,  it  is  said,  w ill  prove 
restive.  But  can  Russia,  France  aud  Great  Britain  act 
together,  though  they  have  seemingly  agreed  to  do  so  “in 
the  name  of  the  holy  and  undivided  trinity'*” — So,  if  \rp 
recollect  rightly,  was  the  treaty  headed  for  the  “pacifica- 
tion,” alias  partition  and  annihilation  of  Poland,  to  the 
trinity  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia.  We  have  but  lit- 
tle faith  in  these  compacts,  having  none  in  kings — be- 
yond what  is  manifestly  their  interest,  or  imposed  by 
circumstances,  to  which  even  they  must  submit.  And 
further,  the  present  treaty  is  strangely  published,  the 
“secret  article”  especially,  and  vague  in  its  terms — We 
know  not  what  to  make  of  it. 

We  are  forced,  however,  to  apprehend  that  the  Greeks 
must  be  benefitted  by  any  actual  movement  in  their  be^ 
half.  The  Turk  is  master  almost  every  where,  except 
in  the  islands,  and  the  Arab  cuts  throats  for  his  morning 
amusement  or  evening’s  sport,  w hilst  women  are  violated 
and  old  men  and  infants  speared,  that  the  infidel  laugh 
may  be  raised  at  their  writhings. 

The  Edinburg  “Scotchman,”  speaking  of  Greece  says: 

The  Turks  are  entire  masters  of  Attica,  and  all  northern 
Greece,  while  Ibrahim  marches  uncontrolled  over.every 
part  of  the  Morea.  Missolonghi,  Modon,  Tripoliz2a, 
Malvosia,  Salona,  Athens,  have  been  successively  re-con- 
quered; and  of  all  the  fruits  which  the  Greeks  acquired 
by  the  battles  and  victories  of  their  six  years’  contest, 
nothing  remains  but  Napoli  and  the  castle  of  Corinth. 
They  have  not  elsewhere  in  continental  Greece  a fool 
of  land  which  they  can  call  their  own.  What  is  still 
worse,  they  have  lost  the  confidence  which  insures  vic- 
tory; and  their  enemies  have  gained  an  ascendancy  ef 
which  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  deprive  them.  The 
main  cause  of  this  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  bel- 
ligerent parties  obviously  is — that  the  Turks  have  improv- 
ed the  constitution  of  their  armies  by  adopting  the  discip- 
line of  western  Europe,  while  the  Greeks  resist  all  mili- 
tary reforms,  and  continue  to  make  war  in  their  primitive 
barbarous  fashion.  We  are  unwilling  to  despair  of  so  good 
a cause,  hut  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the 
resources  of  the  Greeks,  for  making  head  against  their  ene- 
mies, are  nearly  at  an  end.  We  do  not  see  how'  their  affairs 
are  to  be  retrieved  by  any  exploits  lord  Cochrane  may 
perform  at  sea;  or  indeed  how  any  thing  short  of  the 
forcible  and  immediate  interference  of  the  great  Christian 
powers  can  save,  them  from  being  utterly  crushed.  If 
there  was  but  one  state  in  the  world,  whose  rulers  had  the 
good  of  mankind  cordially  at  heart,  the  extinction  of  the 
Greeks  as  a nation  could  not  he  suffered  to  take  place. 
The  American  democracy,  the  only  government  sys- 
tematically amenable  to  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind, 
is  yet  but  in  its  infancy.  It  it  counted  fifty  millions  of 
citizens  at  this  moment,  as  it  will  do  within  sixty  or  seven- 
ty years,  the  Turks  would  not  be  permitted  to  trample 


tion — apparently  being  simultaneously  placed  in  the  hands  on  a Christian  nation,  the  descendants  of  a people  to  whon. 
of  confederate  sin  various  states,  that  large  parcels  might  * the  world  owes  more  than  to  any  other  that  ever  existed 
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The  London  “Courier,”  on  the  treaty,  says— 

“Appended  to  the  copy  of  the  treaty  above  referred  to, 
we  find  an  additional  and  secret  article.  We  can  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  this  be  or  be  not  correct; 
for  how  can  we  suppose  it  possible  that  any  thing  so  dis- 
creditable can  have  been  committed,  as  to  have  betrayed 
the  conditions  of  an  article  avowedly  secret,  and  the  pi*ac- 
tical  application  of  which  is  made  to  depend  upon  con- 
tingencies which  may  never  arise  ? If,  however,  it  should 
prove  that  so  gross  a breach  of  confidence  has  taken  place, 
we  are  satisfied  it  will  lead  to  a strict  inquiry  in  the  proper 
quarter,  that  the  party  who  has  thus  dishonorably  abus- 
ed his  trust,  may  be  visited  with  its  appropriate  conse- 
quences. — 

British  breweries.  A late  London  paper  says — 
According  to  a recent  parliamentary  return,  there  were, 
on  the  5th  of  April  last,  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  1,772 
brewers,  900  retail  brewers,  12  intermediate  brewers, 
and  65,733  licensed  victuallers,  of  wdiom  23,197  brew 
their  own  beer.  The  number  of  barrels  brewed  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales,  from  the  5th  January  to  the 
5th  of  April,  1827,  was — by  public  brewers  1,177,127  of 
strong  beer,  254,495  of  table;  by  licensed  victuallers, 
627,715  strong,  and  134,614  table;  and  by  intermediate 
brewers,  2,189,000;  of  this  quantity,  561,907  barrels  of 
strong  beer,  and  68,464  barrels  of  table  beer  were  brew- 
ed in  London,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  chief  office  of 
excise.  The  number  of  bushels  of  malt  used  by  brewers 
and  victuallers  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  during 
the  year  ending  April  25,  1827,  was  22,851,615.  The 
number  of  bushels  of  malt  used  in  the  distilleries  in  the 
same  period,  was  3,586,273  1-2,  of  which  2,322,564  1-2 
were  from  Scotland. 

“Freaks  of  fortune.  ” Near  Pontenovo,  in  the  island 
of  Corsica,  lives  a shepherdess,  who  successively  refused 
the  hands  of  Angereau  and  Bernadotte.  The  former 
w as  her  suitor  while  he  was  a corporal,  and  the  latter 
while  a sergeant  in  Corsica.  She  little  thought  at  the 
t'ime,  that  she  was  refusing  a marshal  of  France  and  a 
king  of  Sw'eden. 

Free  people  of  color  in  Jamaica.  In  the  British 
house  of  lords,‘June  29,  lord  Harrowby  said,  he  had  a 
petition  to  present  to  the  house,  -which  deserved  atten- 
tion, on  account  of  the  number  of  persons  signing  it,  its 
nature,  and  the  respectful  language  in  which  it  was 
draw  n.  The  petitioners  represented  nearly  30,000  per- 
sons, possessing  property  of  not  less  than  three  millions 
sterling;  and  there  were  four  individuals  whose  proper- 
ty amounted  £700,000.  They  also  possessed  50,000 
slaves.  The  petitioners  complained  that  they  were  pre- 
cluded from  every  public  office — could  not  sit  in  the  as- 
sembly, and  could  not  even  hold  the  office  of  constable. 
Even  in  the  attendance  of  divine  worship  there  was  a 
complete  separation;  the  effect  of  their  degradation  had, 
however,  been  less  than  could  be  conceived,  for  in  fifty 
years  not  more  than  four  persons  of  color  had  been  exe- 
cuted. The  noble  lord  hoped  that  by  some  abler  hand 
a bill  might  be  introduced  to  relieve  this  respectable 
class  of  persons  from  this  state  of  unmerited  degradation. 
The  petition  was  then  read,  and  appeared  to  he  from  the 
free  people  of  color  in  Jamaica,  and  prayed  generally  for 
relief.  Lord  Ellenborough  observed,  that  he  had  present- 
ed a petition  on  this  subject  in  the  last  session.  He  un- 
derstood that  the  lower  class  of  these  people  were  so 
much  degraded,  as  to  be  precluded  from  the  enjoyment 
©F  civil  liberty.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  ascertain 
when  the  line  should  be  drawn;  it  was  clear  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done.  The  petition  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A gormandizer.  The  keeper  of  the  Stutgard  mena- 
gerie has  been  guilty  of  a very  singular  offence.  He 
killed  one  of  the  two  lions  under  his  charge,  and  actually 
salted  it,  intending  to  gratify  his  palate  with  an  unheard 
©f  repast.  The  discovery  was  not  made  until  he  had 
eaten  about  one  half  of  the  noble  animal.  The  sove- 
reign court  of  Stutgard  has  condemned  him  to  five  years 
imprisonment,  and  a fine  of  three  thousand  francs. 

Tunnels  in  England.  The  first  tunnel  ever  con- 
structed iri  England,  was  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal, 


executed  for  the  duke  of  Bridgewater.  It  is  about  2,880 
yards  in  length,  and  some  parts  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
The  canal  is  93  miles  in  length,  and  there  are  four  other 
tunnels — 131,  350,  573,  and  1,241  yards. 

The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  canal,  of  29  miles  in 
length,  has  five  tunnels;  one  of  2,700  yards  long,  18  teet 
high,  and  18  1-2  feet  wide;  and  four  others — 110,  120, 
400,  and  500  yards  long. 

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  has  two  tunnels,  one 
of  which  is  1,550  yards. 

The  Leicestershire  and  Northampton  canal  has  four 
tunnels,  of  275,  880,  990,  and  1,056  yards. 

The  Leominster  canal  has  two  tunnels,  of  1,250  and 
3,850  yards. 

The  Thames  and  Severn  canal  has  one  tunnel  of  4,300 
yards,  or  2 miles  and  3-8ths. 

The  Chesterfield  canal  has  two  tunnels,  one  of  which 
is  2,850  yards  in  length. 

The  Crumford  canal  has  one  tunnel  of  2,966  yards, 
and  several  smaller. 

The  Dudley  and  Owen  canal  has  three  tunnels  of  623, 
2,926,  and  3,776  yards,  or  about  4 miles. 

The  Ellesmere  canal  has  two  tunnels,  of  487  and  775 
yards. 

The  Hereford  and  Gloucester  canal,  of  35  1-2  mile^ 
has  three,  of  440,  1,320,  and  2,l’92yards. 

The  Edgebarton  canal  has  four  tunnels,  of  100,  400, 
500,  and  2,700  yards. 

The  old  Birmingham  canal  has  two  tunnels,  one  of. a 
mile  and  a quarter,  the  other  l,000^«rds. 

The  Grand  Union  canal  has  two  tunnels,  1,165  and 
1,524  yards. 

The  Grand  Junction  canal' has  two  tunnels,  S,045  and 
3,080  yards. 

The  Oxford  canal  has  two  tunnels,  one  of  them  1,188 
yards. 

The  Huddersfield  canal,  of  only  19  1-2  miles  long  with 
a lockage  ol  770  feet,  has  a tunnel  of  three  miles  and 
1,540  yards,  through  a rocky  mountain. 

Persian  maxims — from  a work  entitled  “Sketches 
of  Persia.  ” 

The  following  admirable  lines  were  inscribed  upon  a 
golden  erown  having  five  sides,  which  w'as  found  m the 
tomb  of  Noosherwan. 

First  side.  “Consider  the  end  before  you  begin,  and 
before  you  advance  provide  a retreat. 

Give  not  unnecessary  pain  to  any  man,  but  study  the 
happiness  of  all. 

Ground  not  your  dignity  upon  your  power  to  hurt 
others.  ” 

Second  side.  “Take  council  belore  you  commence 
any  measure,  and  never  trust  its  execution  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced. 

Sacrifice  your  property  for  your  life,  and  your  life  for 
your  religion. 

Spend  your  time  in  establishing  a good  name,  and  If 
you  desire  fortune,  learn  contentment.” 

Third  side.  “Grieve  not  for  that  which  is  broken, 
stolen,  burnt  or  lost. 

Never  give  order  in  another  man’s  house,  accustom 
yourself  to  eat  your  bread  at  your  own  table. 

Make  not  yourself  the  captive  of  women.” 

Fourth  side.  ‘ ‘T ake  not  a wife  from  a bad  family,  and 
seat  not  thyself  with  those  who  have  no  shame. 

Keep  thyself  at  a distance  from  those  who  are  incorri- 
gible in  bad  habits,  and  hold  no  intercourse  with  that  man 
who  is  insensible  to  kindness. 

Covert  not  the  goods  of  others. 

Be  guarded  with  monarehs,  for  they  are  like  fire* 
which  blazeth  but.  destroyeth. 

Be  sensible  to  your  own  value,  estimate  justly  the 
worth  of  others:  and  war  not  with  those  who  are  far 
above  thee  in  fortune.  ” 

Fifth  side.  “Fearkipgs,  women  and  poets. 

Be  envious  of  no  man,  and  avoid  being  out  of  temper, 
or  thy  life  will  pass  in  misery. 

Respect  and  protect  the  females  of  thy  family. 

' Be  not  the  slave  of  anger;  and  in  thy  contests  always- 
leave  open  the  door  of  conciliation. 

Never  Kit  your  expenses  exceed  your  income. 
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Plant  a young  tree  or  you  cannot  expect  to  cut  down 
an  old  one. 

Stretch  your  legs  no  farther  than  the  size  of  your  car- 
pet.” 

A palpable  hit.  Extract  of  a letter  front  a Virgi- 
nian to  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer.  “I 
happened  to  be  in  Richmond  the  day  on  which  the  pirates 
were  hung,  and  in  an  attempt  to  attain  their  bodies,  for 
galvanic  experiments,  &c.  a very  ludicrous  evidence  was 
given  of  the  mania  prevailing  about  state  rights.  Doctor 
, who  had  prepared  the  galvanic  battery,  w'as  unap- 
prised that  the  act  of  congress,  relative  to  criminals, 
authorized  the  court  in  certain  cases  to  consign  the 
bodies  for  dissection;  he,  of  course,  omitted  to  make  the 
necessary  application  for  the  pirates.  But,  on  the  day 
of  execution,  finding  that  the  marshal  had  no  authority 
to  permit  the  bodies  to  be  taken  from  the  gallows  be- 
fore interment,  the  doctor  was  advised  to  apply  to  the 
governor  for  permission  to  take  them.  He  concluded  to 
do  so,  and,  knowing  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  the 
case,  deemed  it  advisable  to  approach  hi  “excellency  deli- 
cately, and,  if  practicable,  get  him  mounted  on  his  hobby. 
To  that  end  the  doctor  broached  the  subject  of  state  rights 
and  suggested  a doubt  whether  the  authority  of  the  federal 
court  extended  to  the  right  of  burying.  The  governor 
caught  at  the  idea,  and,  without  hesitation,  told  the  doctor 
there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  but  that,  without  permis- 
sion of  the  state  authority,  the  marshal,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  union,  had  no  right  to  turn  an  inch  of  the 
soil;  he  therefore  sawr  no  difficulty  in  the  doctor’s  taking 
possession  of  the  bodies  the  moment  they  were  cut  from 
the  gallows.  This  the  doctor  felt  as  sufficient  authority, 
and  proceeded  to  the  place  of  execution.  ” 

Emigrants.  From  the  Georgia  Journal.  It  will  be 
“seen  by  the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  the  Ameri- 
can consul  at  Rotterdam  to  gov.  Troup,  that  the  services 
of  Germans  of  honesty,  sobriety  and  industry,  can  be 
had  on  good  terms  for  any  purposes  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, or  internal  improvement.  Men  of  capital 
might  make  them  useful  and  profitable  in  either  of  those 
departments  of  industry  in  different  sections  of  our  coun- 
try, and  their  manners,  habits  and  character  qualifying 
them  for  free  government.  They  and  their  posterity 
w ould  become  valuable  members  of  our  community,  as 
they  have  proven  themselves  in  other  states  of  the  union. 

United  States  consulate,  > 
Rotterdam,  2.1st  April,  1827.  $ 

Sir — I had  the  honor  of  addressing  your  excellency  on 
the  17th  inst.  inclosing  therewith  copies  of  letters  receiv- 
ed from  a most  respectable  gentleman  residing  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wirtemburg,  and  expressive  of  the  pre- 
vailing distress  raging  amongst  its  subjects,  and  that  in 
order  to  maintain  tranquility,  and  the  internal  peace  of 
the  government,  passports  wrere  readily  granted  them  for 
their  emigration  to  any  foreign  country,  provided  they 
make  known  their  intention  thereto  in  their  respective 
districts — And  as  the  German  character  is  well  known 
for  industry,  sobriety  and  honesty,  thus  I beg  leave  to  re- 
commend the  subject  to  your  excellency’s  notice  and 
further  support,  inasmuch  as  those  who  wish  to  go  to 
Georgia,  w ill  ultimately  become  settlers  and  anaiquhition 
to  our  state — Many  of  them,  unfortunately,  have  not  the 
means  of  paying  their  passage  over  to  the  United  States. 
To  any  who  would  advance  these  they  would  engage  their 
services  and  time,  say  tor  two  years — The  expenses  of 
the  Germans  bound  from  this  for  any  port  in  the  United 
States,  are  estimated  at  about  $40  per  person,  including 
their  sea-stores.  This  amount  was  paid  for  all  those,  ship- 
ped last  year  for  Baltimore. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  excellency’s  most  re- 
spectful and  obedient  servant,  E.  Wa.mbersie. 

Uapt.  Franklin.  A letter  dated  Montreal,  Aug.  24, 
and  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  says — 

“In  my  letter  of  Wednesday,  I mentioned  that  the  cele- 
brated captain  Franklin  had  arrived  near  the  city.  He 
came  in  at  an  early  hour  yesterday  morning,  aud  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  United  States.  He  looks 
well,  and  I understand  that  he  has  generally  enjoyed 
good  health.  It  is  stated  that  he  travelled  from  Mac- 
kenzie’s river  to  the  lev  Cape,  and  was  within  250  miles 


I of  the  spot  the  ship  Blossom  was  to  have  touched,  wher1' 
he  remained  nine  days,  in  consequence  of  a tog.  He 
saw  nothing  which  indicated  an  obstruction  to  the  navi- 
gation; for  as  far  as  he  could  see  at  any  time,  an  open  se.i 
was  to  be  seen.  One  very  singular  circumstance  w as  men* 
tioned  by  him.  In  January  last,  w hen  the  thermometer 
was  54  degrees  below  zero,  “the  weather  was  more  com- 
fortable,” than  when  it  ascended  to  12,  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  clothing  was  burdensome.  [N.  Y.  Com.  Ad. 


[orFICIAL.] 

Department  of  stale,  29th  August,  1827. 
The  following  official  notification  ot  the  blockade  of  Al- 
giers, was  made  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Paris,  on  the  27th  of  June,  last,  and  is  now  published  by 
authority  of  this  department: 

The  baron  de  Damas,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  to  Mr.  Brown,  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
to  France. 


[translation.] 

Sir:  I had  the  honor  of  announcing  to  you,  on  the  7th 
of  this  month,  the  departure  of  a naval  division,  which 
the  king  had  thought  necessary  to  send  to  Algiers,  in  order 
to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  wrongs  ot  which  the  dev 
had  been  guilty  towards  France.  This  reparation  not 
having  been  made,  the  commandant  of  his  majesty ’s  squad- 
ron, in  conformity  with  his  orders,  effected  the  blockade 
of  Algiers,  which  was  to  commence  on  the  13lh  of  this 
montin  I have  the  honor  of  informing  you,  sir,  of  this 
proceeding,  in  consequence  of  which,  all  the  measures, 
authorized  by  the  law  of  nations  will  be  adopted,  and  put  in 
execution  with  regard  to  neutral  vessels  that  may  attempt 
to  violate  the  blockade.  I pray  you  to  have  the  goodness 
to  make  your  government  acquainted  with  this  comrau- 

n‘ Thave  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  high  consideration,, 
vour  very  humble,  and  obedient  servant. 

^ The  Baron  de  Damas, 


Paris , 27th  June,  1827. 
Mu.  BR<fvr>'* 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

GREAT  BUITI  AN  AND  IK  ELAND. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  attended  lord  Liverpool  profession- 
ally, on  the  9th  July,  and  coincided  with  the  opinion  for- 
merly expressed  hy  his  attending  physicians,  that  his  at- 
tack was  altogether  of  a spasmodic  character.  Ilis  lord- 
ship  had  not  been  removed  Irom  tbe  library,  where  he 
was  first  seized  with  illness.  A bulletin  ot  the  10th, 
stated  that  he  wras  ‘slowly  recovering  trom  the  eftects 
of  the  spasmodic  seizure.’ 

The  duke  of  Wellington  is  Hissed  by  the  populace,  but 
was  cheered  at  a review'  of  the  greuadier  guards. 

The  late  arrangement  of  the  British  ministry  was  tem- 
porary— made  up  on  the  hurry  of  the  occasion.  1 he. 
New  Times  gives  the  following  as  the  complete  arrange- 
menl.  . . , 

His  grace  the  duke  of  Portland  resigns  the  o.hce  ol 
privy  seal,  but  retains  his  seat  in  the  cabinet.  I here  are 
several  precedents  for  this  proceeding.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  name  a recent  one;  that  ol  lord  Sidmouth. 

Lord  Carlisle  leaves  the  woods  and  forests,  aud  suc- 
ceeds the  duke  of  Portland  as  lord  privy  seal. 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  succeeds  lord  Carlisle  as  first  com- 
missioner of  woods  and  forests,  keeping  his  seat  in  the 
cabinet. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  succeeds  Mr.  S targes 
Bourne  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department. 

Viscounts  Dudley  and  Ward  remain  at  the  loreigu 
office,  and,  consequently 

Mr.  Canning  continues  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice,  it  is  said,  w ill  replace  Mr.  Spencer 
Perceval  as  one  of  the  under  secretaries  of  state  at  the 
home  office. 

There  will  he  no  immediate  change  in  the  vice  regal 
government  of  Ireland.  The  marquis  ol  W e^leslcy,  it  is 
understood,  remains  at  the  castle  till  the  end  ol  the  year., 
when,  in  all  probability,  he  will  be  succeeded  by  the 
marquis  of  Anglesea. 
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FRANCE. 

The  fifty-first  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  celebrated  by  the  Ameri- 
cans now  in  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Cadran  Blue, 
Boulevard  du  Temple.  Mr.  Barnet,  the  American 
consul  at  Paris,  presided,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cooper  as  vice 
president.  Among  the  guests  present,  were  James  Brown, 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  France,  gen. 
Lafayette  and  his  son.  The  company  to  the  number  of 
80  sat  down  to  dinner  at  six  o’clock.  The  American  and 
French  banners  decorated  the  room. 

The  Paris  editors  compare  their  situation  to  that  of 
the  Chinese  who  are  audacious  enough  to  intermeddle  in 
the  affairs  of  government — 'the  latter  are  pretty  sure  of 
-getting  a sound  beating  for  every  breach  of  privilege, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  200  blows;  and  the  former 
are  liable  to  a punishment  little  less  terrible. 

Accounts  from  Marseilles  state,  that  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  custom  house  of  that  place,  to  prevent  the 
embarkation  of  train  artillery,  destined  for  the  Greeks, 
upon  w hich  remonstrances  were  sent  to  Paris.  By  tele- 
graphic orders  returned,  the  armament  was  allowed  to 
be  despatched. 

The  Algerines  have  taken  several  French  merchant 
ships.  Several  English  officers  at  Gibraltar  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  if  the  French  squadron  should  attempt 
to  take  the  Mole  they  would  fail,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been 
rendered  almost  impregnable  since  lord  Exmouths5  attack. 

TURKEY. 

The  great  powers  have  interfered  between  the  Turks 
and  the" poor  Greeks — see  a subsequent  page;  and  an  ar- 
ticle dated  at  Nuremberg,  July  7,  says — “M.  de  Tatit- 
seheff  has  addressed  a peremptory  note  to  M.  Metter- 
nicli,  informing  him  that  a further  delay,  to  the  end  of 
July*  would  be  allowed  the  porte  to  receive  its  final  an- 
swer, in  consequence  of  new  representations  from  the 
Austrian  internuncio.  But  that  if,  at  that  time,  the  ef- 
forts before  the  divan  should  be  unsuccessful,  the  Rus- 
sian army  should  positively  pass  the  Pruth. 

The  French  consular  agent  atCisme  (opposite  the  is- 
land oFScio)  with  two  Austrian  and  one  Russian  subject, 
were  assailed  in  their  respective  houses,  on jJj.be  26th 
May,  seized  and  carried  before  the  bashaw;  by  whose 
order  they  were  put  in  .Dumbrack,  a horrid  Turkish 
prison,  and  loaded  with  irons.  The  application  of  the 
Austrian  vice  consul  Avas  treated  with  contempt,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  left  the  island  for  Smyrna. 

The  ferocious  barbarity  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  is  well 
known.  The  following  instance  is  one  out  ot  many  that 
might  be  produced,  if  proof  of  it  were  wanting:  In  the 
course  of  May,  about  400  Turks  approached  a small 
village  named  Candelos,  whither  a hundred  Greek  fami- 
lies had  retired,  conceiving  themselves  in  safety.  After 
a short  resistance,  finding  that  gunpowder  failed  them, 
•'the  Greeks  fled  and  found  refuge  in  a small  church. 
The  priest,  on  seeing  the  barbarians  approach,  placed 
himself  at  the  door  with  a crucifix  in  bis  hand.  The 
Turks  trampled  underfoot  the  sacred  symbol,  massacred 
all  the  persons  in  the  church,  'and  cutting  off  the  priest’s 
nose  and  ears,  sent  him  to  Poros,  to  render  an  account 
of  it  to  his  brethren. 

RUSSIA. 

A letter  of  the  24th  ult.  from  Odessa  mentions,  that 
peace  is  about  to  be  concluded  between  Persia  and  Rus- 
sia, the  former  power  ceding  to  the  latter  all  the  terri- 
tory as  far  as  the  Araxes,  including  the  fortress  of  Eri- 
van.  The  annual  revenue  of  this  tract  of  country,  in  silks 
alone,  is  computed  at  fifty  millions  of  francs.  This  in- 
telligence, whether* true  or  false,  created  joy  at  Odessa, 
arid  decisive  military  engagemepts  are  said  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  conclusion  of  peace. 


LA  FAYETTE. 

The  election  of  gen.  Lafayette  to  the  French  chamber 
of  deputies,  is  ’another  tribute  to  the  excellence  and  force 
of  that  distinguished  individual’s  character.  A letter  from 
him  of  the  26th  June,  says: 

“I  had  resolved  not  to  stir  from  my  rural  retirement, 
unless  some  emergency  commanded  the  services  of  every 
patriot;  but  I have  found  myself  diverted  from  my  pur- 
pose by  the  death  of  a gentleman  who  had  succeeded  me 
in  the  deputation  from  the  arrondissement  of  Meaux; 
and  by  the  kind  .and  earnest  application  of  the  electors. 


w ho  have  not  ceased  to  consider  themselves  and  me  as 
bound  together  by  a patriotic  tie.” 

From  the  comments  in  the  French  papers  upon  this 
election,  we  find  that  the  opponent  of  La  Fayette  was  a li- 
beral— whom,  desparing  of  obtaining  any  support  for  one 
of  their  own  party,  the  ministry  had  induced  to  stand. 
We  have  received  from  a correspondent,  a curious  docu- 
ment as  to  the  details  of  the  election.  We  annex  a trans- 
lation of  it. 

[From  the  Journal  du  Commerce  of  July  1.  ] 

The L dissolution  of  the  national  guards  was  an  epoch: 
the  election  of  M.  de  La  Fayette  is  another.  We  will 
not  say  that  the  citizens  have  taken  their  revenge  in  the 
latter  circumstance  because  M.  de  La  Fayette  is  not  one 
of  those  men  who  would  be  alone  chosen  to  bully  or 
threaten  the  administration.  The  constant  moderation 
and  the  disinterestedness  of  the  illustrious  deputy,  his 
public  life  so  invariable,  his  private  life  so  pure,  assures 
to  him  at  all  times  the  suffrages  of  such  electors  as  are 
neither  corrupted  by  the  administration,  nor  intimidated 
by  their  menaces. 

But  we  must  stov,that  of  all  Frenchmen,  it  is  he,  the  obli- 
teration of  whose  name  from  the  electoral  list,  the  minis- 
try have  most  at  heart:  because  his  name  alone  carries  with 
it  a declaration  of  Avar  against  all  the  passions  and  all  the 
prejudices  of  the  court,  Which  the  ministers  are  interest- 
ed in  managing.  The  name  of  M.  de  La  Fayette,  is  in 
our  opinion  the  most  pure  expression  of  whatever  Avas 
good  and  laudable  in  the  French  revolution,  llis  elec- 
tion, then,  is  a solemn  declaration  in  favor  of  the  legiti- 
mate principles  of  that  resolution,  Avbich  are  those  ot* 
the  charter — against  the  unworthy  and  disloyal  interpre- 
tations given  to  it  by  the  ministers  Avithin  the  last  seven 
years.  The  success  of  the  new  deputy,  classed  as  he  is  in 
the  ranks  of  the  liberal  opposition,  cannot  but  exhibit  the 
extreme  disaffection  of  the  citizens  towards  his  competi- 
tor. 

May  avc  not  he  permitted  to  hope,  that  such  a choice 
will  enlighten  the  sovereign  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  his  ministers?  Can  he  be  longer  in  error  as  to  the 
true  situation  of  the  country?  They  have  given,  say 
they,  a lesson  to  France  in  the  dissolution  of  the  National 
Guards  of  Paris:  See,  then,  how  the  lesson  hasprofitted 
the  people;  how  France  has  lieen  intimated!  Great  bodies 
cannot  long  remain  stationary.  When  a backward  moA'e- 
ment  is  prevented,  in  their  turn  they  must  advance. — 
The  retrograde  movement  forced  upon  the  population 
since  1820,  has  been  stayed.  A contrary  movement  has 
succeeded  to  it,  Avbich  makes  rapid  inroads  upon  the  fee- 
ble barriers  that  have  been  opposed  to  it. 

The  evil  counsellors  of  the  throne  have  imagined  that 
they  were  performing  miracles  in  decimating  the  electoral 
population.  By  the  influence  of  frauds,  of  corruption  and 
violences,  they  have  brought  together  a majority  entirely 
foreign  to  the  sentiments  of  France,  as  Avell  as  entitely 
opposed  to  her  interests.  They  have  imagined  that  France 
is  powerless,  and  that  they  might  at  their  ease,  found  a 
new  monarchy,  having  for  its  basis  a congregation  of 
church-wardens. 

These  men  have  not  doubted  that  a neAv  generation 
Avould  enter  upon  public  life,  overthrowing  Avith  the  en- 
ergy of  their  age,  the  principles  and  affections  formed 
under  the  happy  influence  of  the  government  of  the  char- 
ter. This  generation  of  young  electors  Avill  be  recruited 
each  year.  Their  voices,  which  Avere  stifled  in  1824,  at 
length  begin  to  he’  heard  in  the  five  electoral  colleges:  In 
one  or  Iavo  years  they  will  predominate — they  will  have 
silenced  the  feeble  voice  of  the  generation,  who  would  an- 
nihilate them. 

This  is  the  natural  course  of  things.  But  it  should  he 
remembered  that  the  administration  has  singularly  reduc- 
ed itself  by  its  continual  attacks  upon  the  national  senti- 
ments. The  septeiiiatity  which  is  announced  Avitb  the  inten- 
tion to  re-establish  the  reign  of  good  pleasure,  far  from  aug- 
menting the  degree  of  their  power,  has  resuscitated  former 
obstacles,  in  raising  up  defiance  and  in  reviving  jealousy 
of  their  supposed  intentions.  The  septennial  system  is  a 
menace  against  the  nation.  That  menace  will  be  poAver- 
less.  But  France  will  not  forget  it. 

In  the  dispute  betAveen  the  country  and  the  ministry, 
the  sovereign  has  been  constantly  respected. 

When  the  administration  has  served  the  interests  of 
France — and  it  would  be  impossible  that  this  should  not 
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sometimes  happen — the  public  have  done  justice  to  the 
ministry,  and  have  thanked  the  monarch,  as  from  a senti- 
ment to  which  they  could  not  he  strangers,  lint,  when 
the  views  of  the  country  arc  disregarded,  insulted  by  the 
ministers,  the  citizens  have  accused  the  counsellors  only 
of  the  prince,  persuaded  that  he  has  been  misled  by  them 
on  every  occasion  in  which  he  has  refused  to  listen  to  the 
prayers  of  the  people. 

Nevertheless  we  ought  not  to  dissimulate  that  a long 
and  permanent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion, to  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  must  insensibly 
weaken  the  pious  and  salutary  faith  in  a political  dogma 
upon  which  the  inviolability  of  the  throne  reposes.  We 
comprehend  the  prudent  slowness  of  power.  Surround- 
ed by  ambitious  rivals,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  might 
err,  when  it  intends  to  act  for  the  public  service,  and  it 
hesitates  long  before  it  discharges  unfaithful  servants. 

Let  us  hope  that  hesitation  on  this  point  has  arrived  at 
its  termination.  It  may  be  once  more  possible  for  an 
administration  to  co-operate  with  France.  Who  knows 
whether  in  two  years  such  a change  may  not  be  possible? 

[,/V.  Y.  American. 

THE  GREEKS. 

Gr.  Eynard,  agent  for  the  Greeks  in  London,  has 
published  the  following  appeal  for  support  to  lord  Coch- 
rane and  general  Church.  It  gives  perhaps,  a more  cor- 
rect view  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Greece  than  has 
hitherto  been  presented  to  the  public. 

London , July  11.  The  unfortunate  affair  of  Athens  is 
known  to  the  world,  and  to  give  further  details  on  that 
subject  would  now  be  useless.  I have  received  long  re- 
ports from  lord  Cochrane,  general  Chui’ch,  colonel  Hei- 
deiek  and  M.  Gosse.  The  principal  facts  are  true,  but 
parts  have  been  exaggerated.  The  following  statement 
is  correct; 

“Killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  700;  prisoners  240,  in- 
cluding 18  Philhellenians  of  different  countries.  Kiutacki, 
supposing  that  lord  Cochrane  and  general  Church  were 
among  the  Europeans,  had  the  prisoners  brought  before 
him,  and,  after  carefully  examining  them,  made  the  18 
Europeans  he  poniarded  before  his  ores,  and  ordered  the 
222  Greeks  to  he  afterwards  massacred.  The  clemency 
of  Kiutacki,  on  the  taking  of  Athens,  was  forced  upon 
him  by  the  presence  of  the  English  ami  French  ships  of 
war.  His  clemency  is  the  artifice  of  the  tiger.” 

The  expedition  for  the  relief  ot  Athens  has  exhausted  a 
great  part  of  the  funds  remitted  by  European  beneficence, 
and  has  once  more  disorganized  the  Greeks.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  resources,  part  of  the  troops  dis- 
persed, but  Kiutacki  could  not  pursue  them.  His  army 
is  suffering  from  famine.  The  communications  by  which 
he  might  obtain  provisions  are  cut  off,  and  the  reduction 
of  Athens  will  not  re-open  them. 

Ibrahim  has  resumed  his  excursions;  bift  he  also  suf- 
fers from  want,  and  provisions  cannot  reach  him  while 
the  Greek  vessels  continue  to  cruise  on  the  coast.  Lord 
Cochrane  has  got  ready  15  brigs,  6 galliots,  and  5 fire 
ships;  hut  he  is  in  want  of  money  to  pay  the  seamen.  He 
writes  to  me  as  follows,  under  date  of  the  28th  of  May, 
from  on  board  his  frigate  in  sight  ofNavarin. 

“I  am  here  watching  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  port  of 
Navarin.  It  consists  of  14  frigates,  from  SO  to  40  cor- 
vettes, and  several  small  vessels.  With  a single  frigate  I 
cannot  destroy  them,  and  our  Greek  sailors  arc  not  yet. 
sufficiently  disciplined  to  attempt  any  decisive  blow.  I 
have  ordered  a small  flotilla  to  he  litted  out;  but  if  I have 
not  the  means  of  paying  it,  what  is  to  be  done?  I have 
not  changed  my  opinion  as  to  the  means  of  destroying 
the  Turkish  fleet,  and  if  I receive  the  steam  vessels 
which  l have  so  long  looked  for,  I shall  yet  keep  my 
promise  with  you.  If  I am  supplied  with  funds  to  pay 
the  flotilla  which  I am  about  to  have,  I shall  attempt 
every  thing  possible  to  be  done  with  such  slender 
means.” 

General  Church  writes: 

“The  affair  of  Athens  has  been  disastrous  for  Greece: 
bat  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  if  we  have  resources  for 
paying  the  troops.  The  dispersed  soldiers  will  hasten 
to  return  as  soon  as  they  are  furnished  witli  the  means  of 
subsistence.  The  army  of  Kiutacki  is  in  a destitute  state, 
and  cannot  pursue  the  Greeks  in  their  mountains.  If 
we  had  funds,  the  mischief  would  still  be  repaired.” 


Under  the  date  of  the  25th  of  May,  M.  Gosse  writes.- 

“The  efforts  made  to  save  Athens  before  the  arrival  of 
Kiutacki’s  reinforcements,  and  the  disbursements  for  the 
equipment  of  the  fleet  have  exhausted  all  our  resource's. 
Lord  Cochrane  displays  talent,  activity,  genius,  and  a 
wonderful  perseverance — what  resources  this  extraordi- 
nary man  possesses!  Had  the  steam  boats  been  with 
him,  there  would  uot  now  be  a Turkish  fleet  in  existence. 
The  hope  of  Greece  is  in  her  navy.  If  means  be  placed 
at  lord  Cochrane’s  disposal,  Greece  may  yet  be  saved. 

1 send  you  the  names  of  18  Philhellenians  whom  Kiau- 
tacki  ordered  to  be  decapitated.” 

M.  Heideick  writes  from  Poros,  May  20: 

‘•The  misfortunes  of  Athens  are  great.  Things  how- 
ever are  not  desperate,  if  general  Church  avid  lord 
Cochrane  be  supplietfwith  new  resources.  The  Turks 
are  in  want  of  provisions,  and  if  the  vessels  stationed  off 
Negropont  continue  to  cruise  successfully,  Kiutacki  will 
be  desti’oyed  by  famine.  I send  you  by  one  of  our  ofti 
cers  the  details  of  our  expenses.  Yon  will  see  that  the? 
supplies  have  been  carefully  distributed,  but  we  want 
means  to  go  on.” 

In  a letter  dated  may  15,  M.  Blaquiere  writes: 

“Several  friends  of  general  Church  promised  that 
they  would  assist  us  as  soon  as  they  should  he  informed 
of  his  being  appointed  commnnder-in-chief  of  the  army. 
This  is  the  time  for  them  to  fulfil  their  promise.” 

Afflicting  as  are  these  details,  they  prove  that  Greece 
still  exists,  and  may  yet  be  saved,  if  means  be  afforded 
to  the  commanders  who  hare  devoted  themselves  to 
her  defence.  Those  commanders  are  two  Englishmen. 
Their  courage,  their  persevei*ance,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause,  entitle 
them  to  the  aid  of  their  friends  and  countrymen.  Fresh 
supplies  of  every  kind,  in  provisions,  ammunition,  and 
money,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  commissioners  in  aid 
of  the  unfortunate  Greeks.  The  funds  of  the  several 
European  committees  have  served  to  procure  these  last 
supplies,  but  they  are  completely  exhausted;  and  it  is 
now  indispensably  necessary  that  the  two  gallant  English 
commanders  who  are  exposing  their  lives  in  this  great 
cause  should  be  promptly  supported,  and  furnished  by 
the  generosity  of  their  countrymen  with  a part  of  the 
means  necessary  for  the  execution  of  their  plans.  Never 
was  there  a moment  when  the  support  of  Greece  was 
more  important.  Her  destiny  occupies  the  attention  of 
the  European  powers.  Fleets  are  about  to  be  put  in  mo- 
tion to  prevent  her  entire  destruction;  but  in  order  that 
this  protection  should  be  useful,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
existence  of  Gi*eece  should  be  preserved,  and  that  the 
Turks  should  be  prevented  from  availing  themselves  of 
the  terror  caused  by  the  disasters  of  Athens,  to  finish  the 
work  of  blood  which  they  have  commenced.  The  Greek 
cause  has  been  rendered  unpopular  in  England  by  many 
circumstances,  to  which  I do  not  choose  to  advert,  but. 
which  are  well  known  in  London.  This,  however,  is 
the  moment  when  what  has  passed  should  be  forgotten, 
and  when  succour  should,  without  delay,  be  afforded  to 
a nation  borne  down  by  every  kind  of  misfortune.  Greer;? 
still  possesses  three  principal  fortresses,  viz:  Napoli  di 
Romania,  Napoli  di  Malvoisia,  and  Corinth.  All  the  is- 
lands are  still  in  the  power  of  the  Greeks — Hydra,  Spez- 
zia,  Poros,  Salamini,  Egina,  &cc.,  and  the  fortress  of  Gra- 
tionza,  in  Candia.  This,  then,  I repeat,  is  the  moment  to 
succour  the  unfortunate  Greek  nation. 

Several  friends  of  lord  Cochrane  and  general  Church 
have  offered  to  contribute  to  a general  subscription  in  fa- 
vor ot  the  Greeks,  on  condition  that  the  funds  shall  be 
exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces  under  the  direction  of  those  commanders.  I feel 
assured  that  Englishmen  will  not  fail  to  support  their 
countrymen  in  such  a cause. 

I therefore  invite  the  friends  of  the  two  illustrious 
commanders  to  open  two  subscriptions — one  destined  to 
support  the  operations  under  lord  Cochrane,  the  other 
those  under  general  Church.  But,  as,  to  be  useful,  the 
amount  pf  the  subscriptions  must  be  considerable,  and 
as  it  would  be  unjust  that  some  zealous  individuals  should 
uselessly  sacrifice  their  funds,  I propose  that  the  subl 
scriptions  shall  not  he  binding  until  each  list  amounts  to 
at  least  £1,500  or  £2.000.  I subscribe  for  each  list  £150. 

AG,  EYNARD 
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THE  GREEKS  AND  TURKS. 

The  London  Courier  of  ihc  12th  July,'  in  commenting 
upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  allied  powers  in  re- 
lation to  Greece,  remarks: 

Should  the  porte  refuse  to  accept  the  armistice  which 
is  to  be  in  the  first  instance  proposed,  or  should  the 
Greeks  object- to  it,  it  is  to  be  announced  to  that  one  of 
the  contending  parties  who  shall  wish  to  continue  hos- 
tilities, or  to  both,  if  necessary,  that  the  allies  intend  to 
use  all  the  means  which  circumstances  may  place  at  their 
command,  to  obtain  the  effect  of  the  proposed  armistice, 
bjr  preventing  as  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  all  colli- 
sion between  the  belligerents,  without  however  taking 
any  part  in  their  hostilities  by  skiing  with  or  against  the 
other.  Thus  if  need  be,  to  employ  an  efficient  interven- 
tion against  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks,  if  both  are  obsti- 
nately bent  on  war. 

The  New  Times  of  the  14th  July  remarks,  “we  re- 
ceived last  night,  by  express,  the  Paris  papers  of  Wednes- 
day, with  the  Gazette  de  France  of  Thursday’s  date. 
From  the  latter  we  extract  the  following  paragraphs,  and 
subjoin  to  them  a few  from  the  other  journals. 

/ Treaty  for  the  settlement  of  Greece. 

In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  and  undivided  trinity. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  his  majesty  the  king  of  France  and 
Navarre,  and  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  theRussias, 
penetrated  with  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
sanguinary  contest,  which,  by  delivering  up  the  Greek 
provinces  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago  to  all  the  dis- 
orders of  anarchy,  produces  daily  fresh  impediments  to 
the  commerce  of  the  European  states,  and  gives  occa- 
sion to  piracies,  which  not  only  expose  the  subjects  of  the 
high. contracting  parties  to  considerable  losses,  hut  be- 
sides render  necessary  burdensome  measures  of  protec- 
tion and  repression;  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  majesty 
the  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  having  beside  received 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  a pressing  request  to  inter- 
pose their  mediation  with  the  Qttomon  porte,  and  being, 
as  well  as  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  llussias, 
animated  by  the  desire  of  stoppiug  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  of  arresting  the  evils  of  all  kinds  which  might  arise 
from  the  continuance  of  such  a state  of  things,  have  re- 
solved to  unite  their  efforts,  and  to  regulate  the  operation 
thereof  by  a formal  treaty,  with  the  view  of  re-establish- 
ing peace  between  the  contending  parties  by  means  of 
an  arrangement  which  is  called  for  as  much  by  humanity 
as  by  the  interest  and  the  repose  of  Europe. 

Wherefore  they  have  nominated  their  plenipotentia- 
ries to  discuss,  agree  upon,  and  sign  the  said  t/eaty,  viz: 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  right  lion.  Wm.  viscount  Dudley, 
peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, councillor  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  his  privy 
council,  and  his  principal  secretary  of  state  for  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  affairs; 

Ilis  majesty  the  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  the 
prince  Jules,  count  de  Poliguac,  peer  of  France,  knight 
of  the  orders  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  major  general 
of  his  armies,  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Maurice  of 
Sardinia,  &c.  and  liis  ambassador  to  his  Britannic  rea* 
jesty. 

And  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russaias, 
Christopher  prince  de  Lieven,  general  of  infantry  of  the 
armies  of  his  imperial  majesty,  his  aid-de-camp  general, 
knight  of  the  orders  of  Russia,  of  those  of  the  Black  Eagle 
and  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia,  of  that  of  the  Guelphs 
of  Hanover,  commander  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the 
sword,  and  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  his 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty. 

Who,  after  having  communicated  their  full  powers,  and 
found  the  same  in  good  and  due  form,  agreed  upon  the 
following  articles: — 

Art.  1.  The  contracting  powers  will  offer,,  to  the  Otto- 
man pone  the  t*  mediation  with  the  view  of  bringing 
about  a reconciliation  between  it  and  the  Greeks. 

i his  offer  of  mediation  shall  ’ he  made  to  this  power 
immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  by  means 
of  a collective  declaration  signed  by  the  pleuipotentiaVies 
of  the  allied  courts  at  Constantinople;  and  there  shall  be 


made,  at  the  sameyime,  to  the  two  contending  parties,  a 
demand  of  an  immediate  armistice  between  them,  as  a 
preliminary  condition  indispensable  to  the  opening  of  any 
negotiation. 

Art.  II.  The  arrangement  to  be  proposed  to  the  Ot- 
toman porte  shall  rest  on  the  following  bases: — the 
Greeks  shall  hold  of  the  sultan,  as  of  a * superior  lord; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  superiority  they  shall  pay  to 
the  Ottoman  empire  an^  annual  tribute,  {relief),  the 
amount  of  which  shall  be  fixed  once  for  all,  by  a common 
agreement.  They  shall  be  governed  by  the  authorities 
whom  they  gball  themselves  choose  and  nominate,  but  in 
the  nomination  of  whom  the  porte  shall  have  a determi- 
nate voice. 

To  bring  about  a complete  separation  between  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  two  nations,  and  to  prevent  collisions 
which  are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  so  long  a strug- 
gle, the  Greeks  shall  enter  upon  possession  of  the  Turk- 
ish property  situated  either  on  the  continent  or  in  the 
isles  of  Greece,  on  the  condition  of  indemnifying  the 
former  proprietors,  either  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
sum,  to  be  added  to  the  tribute  which  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  porte  or  by  some  other  transaction  of  the  same 
nature.  - 

Art.  III.  The  details  of  this  arrangement,  as  well  as 
the  l imits  of  the  territory  on  the  continent,  and  the  desig- 
nation of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  to  which  it  shall 
be  applicable,  shall  be  settled  in  a subsequent  negotiation 
between  the  high  powers  and  the  two  contending  par- 
ties. 

Art.  IV.  The  contracting  powers  engage  to  follow 
up  the  salutary  work  of  the  pacification  of  Greece  on 
the  bases  laid  down  in  the  preceding  articles;  and  to 
furnish  without  the4least  delay,  their  representatives  at 
Constantinople  with  all  the  instructions  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  now  signed. 

Art.  V.  The  contracting  powers  will  not  seek  in 
these  arrangements  any  augmentation  of  territory,  any 
exclusive  influence,  or  any  commercial  advantage  for 
their  subjects,  which  the  subjects  of  any  other  nation  may 
not  equally  obtain. 

Art.  VI.  The  arrangements  of  reconciliation  and 
peace,  which  shall  be  definitively  agreed  upon  between 
the  contending  parties,  shall  be  guaranteed  by  such  of 
the  signing  powers  as  shall  judge  it  useful  or  possible  to 
contract  fhe  obligation;  the  mode  of  the  effects,  of  this 
guarantee  shall  become  the  object  of  subsequent  stipula- 
tions between  the  high  powers. 

Art.  VII.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  two  months,  or 
sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith-  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have 
signed,  and  sealed  it  with  their  arms. 

Done  at  Lofidon,  Julv  6, 1827. 

DUDLEY, 

POLIGNAC, 

LIEVEN. 

Additional  and  secret  article. 

“In  case  that  the  Ottoman  porte  does  not  accept,  w ith- 
in the  space  of  one  month,  the  .mediation  which  shall  he 
proposed,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  upon  the  fol- 
lowing measures: 

I . it.  shall  be  declared,  by  their  representatives  at  Con- 
stantinople to  the  porte,  that  the  inconvenieuce  and 
evils  pointed  out  in  the  public  treaty  as  inseparable  from 
the  state  of  things  subsisting  in  the  east  for  the  last  six 
years,  and  the  termination  of  which,  through  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  sublime  porte,  appears  still  remote, 
impose  upon  the  high  contracting  parties  the  necessity  of 
taking  immediate  measures  for  an  approximation  with  the 
Greeks. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  approximation  shall  be 
brought  about  by  establishing  commercial  relations  with 
the  Greeks,  by  sending  to  them  for  that  purpose,  •and 
receiving  from  them,  consular  agents,  so  long  as  there 
shall  exist  among  them  authorities  capable  ot  maintaining 
sucli  relations. 

II.  If  within  the  said  term  of  one  month,  the  porte  do 
not  accept  the  armistice  proposed  in  the  first  article  of 

* Suzerain  is  the  term  used;  it  belongs  to  the  feudal 
law,  and  signifies  lord  paramount. 
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the  public  treaty,  or  it  the  Greeks  refuse* to  exccyje  it. 
the  high,  contracting  powers  shall  declare  to  that  one  ot 
the  two  contending  parties  which  shall  wjsh  to  continue 
hostilities,  or  to  botli  if  such  become  necessary,  that  the 
said  high  contracting  powers  intend  to  exert  all  the  means 
which  circumstances  may  suggest  to  their  prudence,  to 
obtain  the  immediate  effect  of  the  armistice,  the  execution 
of  which  they  desire,  by  preventing,  in  as  far  as  may  be 
'in  their  power,  all  collision  between  the  contending  par- 
ties, and  in  fact,  immediately  after  the  aforesaid  declara- 
tion, the  high  contracting  powers  will  conjointly  employ 
all  their  means  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
thereof,  without,  however,  taking  any  part  in  the  hostili- 
ties between  the  two  contending  parties. 

In  consequence,  the  high  contracting  powers  will,  im- 
mediately after  the  signature  of  the  present  additional  and 
secret  article,  transmit  eventual  instructions  conformable 
to  the  provisions  above  set  forth,  to  the  admirals  com- 
manding their  squadrons  in  the  seas  of  the  Levant. 

111.  Finally,  if,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  these  mea- 
sures do  not  yet  suffer  to  induce  the  adoption  by  the  Ot- 
toman porte  of  the  propositions  made  by  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  re- 
nounce the  conditions  stipulated  in  their  favor  in  the  trea- 
ty of  this  day,  the  high  contracting  powers  will,  never- 
theless, continue  to  prosecute  the  work  of  pacification  on 
the  bases  agreed  upon  between  them;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, they  authorize  from  this  time  forward  their  re- 
presentatives in  London  to  discuss  and  determihe  the 
ulterior  measures  to  which  it  may  become  necessary  to 
resort. 

The  present  additional  and  secret  article  shall  have  the 
same  torce  and  value  as  if  it  had  been  inserted,  word  for 
word,  in  the  treaty  of  this  day.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged,  at  the  same 
time  as  those  of  the  said  treaty. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  it,  and  have  thereto  fixed  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  this  6th  of  July,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1827. 

DUDLEY, 
POL1GNAC, 
LIE  YEN.” 


TIIE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

From  the  Baltimore  American. 

On  this  subject  we  collect  some  particulars  from  the 
‘twenty  first  report  of  the  London  African  institution.’ 
The  measures  of  various  governments  on  the  slave  trade, 
are  passed  in  review  in  this  document.  France  during 
the  past  year  has  improved  her  legislation  on  this  subject, 
having  subjected  to  banishment,  and  a fine  equal  to  the 
value  of  ship  and  cargo,  on  the  parties  concerned, — to- 
gether with  confiscation  of  the  ship  and  cargo  them- 
selves. These  with  other  penalties  provided,  are  inde- 
pendent of  those  incurred  for  . other  crimes,  committed 
during  the  voyage,  such  as  the  murder  of  slaves.  The 
past  year  exhibits,  however,  little  diminution  of  the 
French  slave  trade.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  traders  to 
have  double  sets  of  papers,  their  own  and  generally  the 
Dutch  also,  with  which  they  are  supplied  at  St.  Eusta- 
ti^,  by  connivance  of  the  Dutch  authorities.  These  are 
shown  to  French  cruisers,  while  with  the  French  they 
elude  English  capture.  A new  law  is,  however,  expect- 
ed in  France.  The  Netherlands  have  indeed  acceded  to  a 
mutual  right  jof  search,  but  their  colonial  functionaries 
place  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  government,  which 
does  not  act  with  adequate  vigor.  Spain  evinces  one 
unvarying  course  of  evasion  in  the  colonial  functionaries, 
•and  indifference,  if  not  faithlessness,  in  the  government; 
and  though  the  number  of  Spanish  slave  ships  condemn- 
ed in  the  last  ydar  it  Sierra  Leone,  is  only  six,  yet  the 
number  boarded  was  immense;  they  swarm  on  that  coast. 
The  British  treaty  with  Spain  does  not  admit  of  their  de- 
tention unless  slaves  are  found  on  board,  though  the  in- 
dication, of  Slave  trading  are  as  clear  as  the  sun.  They 
watch  their  opportunity,  take  their  slaves  aboard  in  a few 
hours,  and  sail  for  their  destination. 

“The  number  of  slaves  captured  on  hoard  these  six 
ships  was  1,360;  but  one  of  them  being  overset  in  a tor- 
nado, the  slaves  on  board,  to  tbe  number  of  197,  perish- 
ed. The  crowded  state  of  these  ships,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  slaves  from  that  cause,  and  from  the  ravages 


6f  dysentary  and  small  pox,  are  now  become  such  ne- 
cessary incidents  of  the  trade,  that  they  excite  no  sur- 
prise. One  case,  however,  which  occurred  so  recently 
as  Febuary  last,  may  be  specified.  It  is  that  ot  the 
Paulita  Antonia  Terrara,  captured  off  Cape  Formosa  by 
lieutenant  Tucker,  of  his  majesty^  ship  Maidstone  with 
221  slaves  on  board.  Her  burden  was  only  69  tons,  snd 
into  this  space  were  thrusted  82  men,  56  women,  39  boys, 
and  44  girls.  The  only  provision  found  on  board  for 
their  subsistence,  was  yams  of  the  worst  quality,  and 
fetid  water.  When  captured,  both  smjill-pox  and  dy- 
sentary had  commenced  their  ravages.  Thirty  died  on 
the  passage  to  Sierra  Leone  and  the  remainder  were 
landed  in  an  extreme  state  of  wretchedness  and  emacia- 
tion.” 

It  appears  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Canning’s  to  the  British 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  that  these  vessels  are  chiefly  sent 
out  from  Havana,  and  are  equipped  botli  for  trade  and  war; 
but  their  trade  is  in  human  beings,  and  their  war  is  pira- 
cy. If  they  obtain  slaves,  they  land  them  surreptitiously* 
at  the  back  of  Cuba,  and  enter  Havana  in  ballast;  if 
otherwise,  they  seize  the  first  vessel  they  meet,  and  if  a 
slave  ship,  the  better. 

“An  instance  is  then  mentioned  as  having  recently  oc- 
curred, in  which  a prize,  with  an  English  prize  crew,  had 
disappeared,  murdered,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  these  pi- 
rates. In  another  instance  the  Netuno,  Brazilan  slave 
ship,  prize  to  his  majesty’s  ship  Esk,  was  proceeding  to 
Sierra  Leone  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Crawford,  a master’s 
mate,  when  she  was  boarded  by  the  boat  of  a Spanish  ves- 
sel called  the  Carolina,  mounting  ten  guns.  The  pirate 
captain  and  another,  who  were  threatening  to  drag  Mr. 
Crawford  from  the  prize,  were  shot  dead  by  him,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  boat’s  crew  jumped  overboard  and 
regained  their  vessel.  An  action  ensued,  when  the  pi- 
rate was  beat  off,  but  not  till  one  woman  had  been  killed 
and  another  wounded  on  board  tbe  Netuno.” 

The  functionaries  at  Havana  appear  in  this  matter  of 
the  slave  trade,  to  feel  no  obligation  either  of  humanity 
or  national  faith.  Under  the  very  eyes  of  the  commis- 
sioners, slave  ships  are  fitted  out. 

“Some  of  the  cases  are  of  a very  aggravated  descrip- 
tion. In  one  ease  a vessel,  the  Minerva,  is  chased  into 
the  harbor  by  two  British  ships  of  war.  Notice  is  given  of 
the  fact  to  the  civil  and  military  authorities;  officers  of  the 
captain  general’s  suite  visit  the  ship,  and  se*e  her  living 
cargo;  ami  notwithstanding  all  this,  two  hundred  slaves, 
which  were  on  board,  are  landed  in  the  presence  and  ac- 
tual view  of  the  British  naval  officers  belonging  to  the 
ships  which  had  chased  her;  and  when  this  disgraceful 
proceeding  is  denounced,  and  the  incontestible  evidence 
of  the  facts  laid  before  the  local  authorities,  there  instant- 
ly seems  a concurrence  among  them  to  take  no  step  to  re- 
cover the  slaves  and  punish  the  delinquents."  All  they 
think  of  is  to  question  the  sufficiency  of  the  proof,  and  to 
quibble  about  the  law  of  the  case. 

Portugal  for  a long  time  refused  to  abandon  this  trade 
on  the  score  of  the  necessities  of  her  trans-atlantie  pos- 
sessions. But  though  Brazil  is  now  independent,  the 
trade  continues,  and  Portugal  has  recently  advanced  a 
claim  to  carry  it  on  for  the  supply  of  her  African  islands, 
the  Cape  de  Verd,  &c.,  whence  it  is  easy  to  take  slaves  to 
Brazil  or  Cuba.  Mr.  Canning  has  however  represented 
to  Portugal  her  distinct  engagement  to  use  her  flag  only 
for  the  supply  of  lie.  trans-Atlantic  possessions;  and  the 
result  of  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  is  an  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  that  power  wholly  to  extinguish  the 
traffic. 

By  a late  treaty  of  England  with  Brazil,  the  final  pe- 
riod of  the  Brazilian  slave  trade,  is  fixed  three  years 
from  its  date,  (March  1827),  and  the  subjects  of  Brazil 
concerned  therein,  are  thenceforth  to  be  deemed  guilty 
of  piracy.  Tlius  in  three  years,  the  slave  trade  will  cease 
to  have  a legal  existence  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Hith- 
erto, the  Brazilian  enormities,  made  known  at  the  mixed 
commission  court  at  Sierra  Leone,  have  been  extreme. 

“Between  the  1st.  January  1825,  and  31st.  July  1826, 
upwards  of  1,500  Brazilian  slaves  were  condemned  into 
freedom;  and  it  appears,  from  the  Sierra  Leone  Gazette , 
that  several  important  captures  were  subsequently  made. 
One,  the  Priucipe  de  Guinee,  freighted  with  608  slaves, 
and  strongly  armed,  was  gallantly  taken,  after  a despe- 
rate resistance,  by  lieut.  Tucker,  in  a*  small  schooner,  u 
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tender  to  his  majesty’s  ship  Maidstone.  Another,  the 
Intrepida,  measuring  only  109  tons,  had  onboard,  310 
slaves  in  a state  of  great  wretchedness  and  emaciation, 
70  of  whom  died  in  46  days.  A third,  the  Invincible, 
with  a cargo  of 440  slaves — a number  it  seems  63  short  of 
her  full  complement;  but  these  were  so  crowded  together, 
that  it  became  absolutely  impossible  to  separate  the  sick 
from  the  healthy;  and  dysentary,  ophthalmia,  and  scurvy 
breaking  out  among  them — the  provisions  and  water  be- 
ing of  the  worst  kind,  and  the  filth  and  stench  beyond  all 
description — 186  of  the  number  had  perished  in  less  than 
60  days. 

Two  Bi'azilian  ships  brought  to  Sierra  Leone  for  adju- 
dication, were  restored  because,  though  they  had  taken 
their  slaves  on  board  north  of  the  line,  they  were  actual- 
ly captured  south  of  the  line,  for  which  the  treaty  had 
not  provided. 

The  slaves  on  board  these  two  ships,  the  Activo  and 
the  Perpetue  Defensor,  amounting  in  all  to  590,  when 
they  understood  they  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  claim- 
ants, mutinied,  and  effected  their  escape  to  the  shore;  and 
having  made  good  their  landing  there,  the  acting  governor 
refused  to  permit  force  to  be  used  to  recover  them  and 
they'  are  now  under  the  care  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment. 

The  report  says  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  United  States  for  the 
mutual  suppression  of  this  trade;  and  it  then  pronounces 
a strong  censure  on  the  internal  slave  trade  of  this  coun- 
try. Humanity  has  much  to  deplore,  and  national  policy 
not  less,  on  this  painful  subject;  and  though  some  misap- 
prehension and  exaggeration  concerning  it  prevail  in 
England,  yet  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  we  should 
afford  to  those  who  regard  us  at  all  times  with  national 
prejudice,  so  just  a ground  of  censure.  We  heartily 
join  in  the  sentiment  of  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
report. 

“The  time,  it  may  ljc  hoped,  is  fast  approaching  when 
a better  feeling  will  pervade  every  part  of  the  world  pre- 
tending to  Christian  principle  and  to  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion; and  it  is  no  slight  encouragement  to  the  cherishing 
of  this  hope,  that  a decree  has  recently  appeared  from 
the  emperor  ef  Austria,  (remarkable  both  for  the  prin- 
ciples it  asserts  and  'the  sanctions  it  imposes),  utterly 
abolishing  slavery  through  the  Austrian  dominions. 
“Every  rasfti,”  says  his  imperial  majesty,  “by  the  right  of 
nature*  sanctioned  by'  I’eason,  must  be  considered  as  a 
free  person.  Every  slave  becomes  free  from  the  mo- 
ment he  touches  the  Austrian  soil,  or  even  an  Austrian 
ship.”  The  free  governments  of  Great  Britain,  America, 
and  France  may  learn  a . salutary  lesson  of  justice  and 
humanity  from  this  monarch.  fg 

BRITISH  FREE  TRADE! 

XHW  COltX  ACT. 

An  act  to  permit,  until  the  first  day  of  May,  1828,  cer- 
tain corn  meal,  and  flour,  to  be  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption. [2d  of  July',  1827.] 

"Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  permit,  for  a limited  time, 
certain  corn,  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  to  be  entered  tor 
home  consumption,  upon  payment  of  the  respective  du- 
ties hereinafter  mentioned,  although  such  corn,  grain, 
meal,  or  flour  may  not,  at  the  time  of  such  entry,  he 
admissible  for  home  consumption  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  now  in  force  for  regulating  the  importation  of 
corn,  or  may  be  admissible  only  on  payment  of  higher 
duties:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  king’s  most  ex- 
cellent majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  lords  spiritual  anil  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this 
present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  that  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  act, 
until  the  1st  day  of  May',  1828,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
importer  or  proprietor  of  any  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  floui> 
imported  from  any  foreign  country,  which  had  either 
been  warehoused,  or  reported  inwards  to  be  warehoused, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  1827,  and  also  for  the 
importer  and  proprietor  of  any  corn,  grain,  meal,  or 
flour,  imported  before  the  1st  day  oi  May,  1828,  trom 
any  British  possession  in  North  America , or  elsewhere, 
out  of  Europe,  to  enter  the  same  for  home  consumption, 
under  the  conditions  and  regulations  hereinafter  provid- 
ed, and  on  payment  of  the  respective  duties  specified  and 
set  forth  in  the  tables  annexed  to  this  act. 


II.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  duties  impos- 
ed by  this  act  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  recover- 
ed, and  paid  unto  his  majesty  in  like  manner  as  any  du- 
ties of  custom's  are  or  can  he  raised,  levied,  collected, 
recovered  and  paid.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  extend  to  the  charging  at  any  time 
of  any  higher  duty  upon  any  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour, 
than  would  have  been  payable  at  such  time  on  the  same 
if  this  act  had  not  been  passed.  Provided  also,  that 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  admit  for 
home  consumption  any  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  pro- 
hibited to  he  entered  for  home  consumption,  either  on 
account  of  the  sort  or  description  of  the  same,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  ship  in  which,  or  of  the  place  from  whence 
the  same  had  been  imported. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  average  prices 
of  corn,  by  which  the  I’ate  and  amount  of  the  duties  im- 
posed by'  this  act  shall  be  regulated,  shall  he  made  up 
and  computed  on  Thursday  in  each  and  every  week,  in 
manner  following;  that  is  to  say',  the  receiver  of  the  com 
returns  shall  on  such  Thursday  in  each  week,  from  the 
returns  received  by  him  during  the  week  next  preceding, 
ending  on  and  including  the  Saturday  in  such  week,  add 
together  the  total  quantities  of  each  sort  of  corn  respective- 
ly appearing  by  such  returns  to  have  been  sold,  and  the 
total  prices  for  which  the  same  shall  thereby  appear  to 
have  been  sold,  and  shall  divide  the  amount  of  such  total 
prices,  respectively,  by  the  amount  of  such  total  quantities 
of  each  sort  ol  corn  respectively,  and  the  sum  produced 
thereby  shall  he  added  to  the  sums  in  like  manner  pro- 
duced in  the  five  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  same, 
and  the  amount  of  such  sums  so  added  shall  be  divided 
by'  6,  and  the  sum  hereby  given  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken-  to  be  the  aggregate  average  price  of  each  sort  of 
corn  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  as- 
certaining the  rate  and  amount  of  the  said  duties;  ami 
the  said  receiver  of  corn  returns  shall  cause  such  aggre- 
gate weekly  averages  to  be  published  in  the  next  suo- 
ceeding  Gazette,  and  shall,  on  TIfursday  in  each  week, 
transmit  a certificate  of  such  aggregate  average  prices  of 
each  sort  of  corn  to  the  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of 
the  customs  at  eacli  of  the  several  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  the  rate  and  amount  of  the  duties  to  he 
paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  from  time  to 
time  he  regulated  and  governed  at  each  of  the  ports  of 
the  Fnitecl  Kingdom,  respectively',  by  the  aggregate 
average  prices  of  corn  at  the  time  of  the  entry'  for 
home  consumption  of  any  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour, 
chargeable  with  auyr  such  duty,  as  such  aggregate  aver- 
age prices  shall  appear  and  be  stated  in  the  last  of  sucli 
certificates  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  have  been  transmit- 
ted as  aforesaid,  and  received  by  the  collector  or  other 
chief  officer  of  the  customs  at  such  port. 

IV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
in"the  returns  to  he  made  to  the  receiver  of  corn  returns* 
and  the  publications  so  to  he  made  from  time  to  time  in 
the  London  Gazette,  and  in  the  certificate  so  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  said  l’eceiver  of  corn  returns  to  such  col- 
lectors or  other  chief  officers  of  the  customs  as  aforesaid, 
the  quantities  of  each  sort  of  corn,  respectively,  shall  be 
computed  and  set  forth  by,  according,  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  imperial  standard  gallon,  as  the  same  is  de  - 
clared and  established  by  an  act  passed  in  the  5th  year  of 
his  present  majesty’s  reign,  entitled  “an  act  for  ascer- 
taining and  establishing  uniformity , of  weights  and  mea- 
sures,” as  the  said  act  is  amended  by  another  act,  passed 
the  6th  year  of  his  present  majesty’s  reign,  entitled  “an 
act  to  prolong  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  an  act 
of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  for  ascertaining  and 
establishing  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  and  to 
amend  the  said  act.  ”* 

V.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
in  each  of  the  five  successive  weeks  which  shall  elapse 
next,  after  tile  passing  of  this  act,  the  said  receiver  of 
corn  returns  shall  make  up  and  compute  such  aggregate 
weekly  averages  as  aforesaid,  by  adding  to  the  aggregate 
average  price  of  each  sort  of  corn  respectively,  for  each 
such  successive  week,  the  aggregate  average  prices  for 
the  five  weeks  next  immediately  preceding,  as  the  same 
shall  have  been  published  in  the  successive  Gazettes  of 
such  five  preceding  weeks. 

VI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
no  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  shall  he  shipped  from  any’ 
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port  in  any  British  possessions  out  ot  Europe,  as  being 
the  produce  of  any  such  possessions,  until  the  owner  or 
proprietor  or  shipper  thereof  shall  have  made  and  sub- 
scribed, before  the  collector  or  other  chief  officer  ot  cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  shipment,  a declaration  in  writing, 
specifying  the  quantity  ot  each  sort  of  such  corn,  grain, 
meal,  or  flour,  and  that  the  same  was  the  produce  of 
some  British  possession  out  of  Europe,  to  he  named  in 
some  declaration,  and  shall  have  obtained  from  some 
other  chief  officer  of  the  customs  at  the  said  port,  a cer- 
tificate, under  his  signature,  of  the  quantity  of  corn,  grain, 
meal,  or  flour,  so  declared  to  be  shipped;  and  before 
any  corn,  meal,  grain,  or  flour  shall  be  entered  at  any 
port  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  being,  the  pro- 
duce of  anv  British  possession  out  of  Europe,  the  master 
■of  the  ship  importing  the  same  shall  produce  and  deliver 
to  the  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  customs  ol 
the  port  or  place  of  importation,  a copy  ot  such  declara- 
tion, certified  to  be  a true  and  accurate  copy  thereof, 
under  the  hand  of  the  collector  and  otjicr  chief  officer  ol 
customs  at  the  port  of  shipment  before  whom  the  same 
was  made,  together  with  the  certificate,  signed  by  the 
said  collector  or  chief  officer  of  the  customs,  of  the  quan- 
tity of  corn  so  declared  to  be  shipped;  and  such  master 
shall  also  make  and  subscribe  before  the  collector  or 
other  chief  officer  of  the  customs  at  the  port  or  place  of 
importation,  a declaration  in  writing,  that  the  several 
quantities  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  on  board  such 
ship,  and  proposed  to  be  entered  under  the  authority  of 
such  declaration,  are  the  same  that  were  mentioned  and 
refciTed  to  in  the  declaration  and  certificate  so  produced 
by  him,  without  any  admixture  or  addition:  and,  if  any 
person  shall,  in  any  such  declaration,  wilfully  and  cor- 
ruptfully  make  gmy  false  statement  respecting  the  place 
of  which  any  sucli  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  was  the 
produce,  or  respecting  the  identity  of  any  such  corn, 
grain,  meal,  or  flour,  such  person  shall  forfeit  and  be- 
come liable  to  pay  to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  <£100,  and 
the  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  on  board  any  such  ship 
shall  also  be  forfeited.  Provided  also,  that  the  declara- 
tions aforesaid  shall  not  be  required  in  respect  of  any  corn, 
grain,  meal,  or  flour  Avhich  shall  have  been  shipped  with- 
in three  months  next  after  the  passing  of  this  act. 

VII.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  commissioners  of  his  majesty’s  customs  shall’,  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Gazette,  an  account  of  the  total 
quantity  of  corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour,  distinguishing  the 
produce  of  his  majesty’s  possessions  out  of  Europe  from 
the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  which  shall  be  in 
warehouse  on  the  1st  of  July,  1827;  and  shall  once  in  each 
succeeding  callendar  month  cause  to  be  published  an  ac- 
count of  all  corn,  grain,  meal  or  flour,  distinguishing  the 
produce  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  in  the  month  preceding 
have  paid  the  duties  established  by  this  act,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  total  quantity  of  each  sort  of  the  said 
corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour  respectively  as  aforesaid,  re- 
maining in  warehouse  at  the  end  of  such  next  preceding 
callendar  month. 

VID.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  until  the  1st  day  of  May,  1828. 

A table  of  the  temporary  duties  payable  on  corn,  grain, 
meal  or  flour,  imported  from  any  foreign  country,  and 
warehoused  or  reported  to  be  warehoused  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  July  1827. 

£.  s.  d. 

Wheat: — Whenever  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  made  up  and  published  in  manner  re- 
quired by  law,  shall  be  62.?.  and  under  G3s.  the 
quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  10  8 

And  in  respect  to  every  integral  shilling,  by 
which  such  price  shall  be  above  02$.  such  duty 
shall  be  decreased  by  2 s.  until  such  price  shall 
be  72$. 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  72$. 
the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  0 10 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  under  62$.  and 
not  under  61$.  the  dutv  shall  be  for  every  quar- 
ter ' 128 

And  in  respbet  of  each  integral  shilling,  or 
any  part  of  each  integral  shilling,  by  which  "such 
price  shall  be  under  61$.  such  dutv  shall  be  in- 
creased by  2$. 


Barley: — Whenever  the  average  price  of  bar- 
ley made  up  and  published  in  manner  required 
bv  law,  shall  be  33$.  and  under  34$.  the  quarter, 
the  duty  for  every  quarter  0 12  \ 

And  in  respect  of  every  integral  shilling,  by 
which  such  price  shall  be  above  33$.  anch  duty 
shall  be  decreased  by  1$.  6 d.  until  such  price 
shall  be  41$. 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above 
4l$.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  0 10 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  under  33$.  arid 
not  under  32$.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quar- 
ter , . „ ' 0 13  10 

And  in  respect  of  each  integral  shilling,  or 
any  part  of  each  integral  shilling,  by  which 
such  price  shall  be  under  32$.  such  duty  shall 
be  increased  by  1$.  Cut. 

Oats: — Whenever  the  average  price  of  oats 
made  up  and  published  in  manner  required  by 
law,  shall  be  25$.  and  under  26$.  the  quarter, 
the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  0 9 3 

And  in  respect  to  every  integral  shilling,  by 
which  such  price  shall  be  above  25$.  such  duly 
shall  be  decreased  by  1$.  6 d.  until  such  price 
shall  be  31$. 

Whenever  such  price  be  at  or  hbove  31$.  the 
duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  0 10 

Whenever  Such  price  shall  be  under  25$.  and 
not  under  24$.  the  duty  slmll  be  for  every  quar- 

tei*  , . 0 10  9 

And  in  respect  of  each  integral  shilling,  or 
any  part  of  each  integral  shilling,  by  which  such 
price  shall  be  under  24$.  such  duty  shall  be  in- 
creased by  1$.  Gd. 

Bye,  peas  and  beans: — Whenever  the  ave- 
rage  price  of  rye,  or  of  peas,  or  of  beans,  made 
up  and  published  in  manner  required  by  law, 
shall  be  36$.  and  under  37$.  the  quarter,  the 
duty  shall  he  for  every  quarter  0 15  6 

And  in  respect  to  every  integral  shilling,  by 
which  such  price  shall  be  above‘36$.  such  duty 
shall  be  decreased  by  1$.  Gd.  until  such  price 
shall  be  46$. 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above 
46$.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  0 10 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  under  36$.  and 

not  under  33$.  the  duty  shall  be  for  everv  quarter  0 1G  7 

And  in  respect  of  each  integral  shilling,  or 
any  part  of  each  integral  shilling,  by  which  such 
price  shall  be  under  33$.  such  duty  shall  b<- 
increased  byl$.  Gd. 

Wheat  meal  and  flour: — For  every  barrel, 
being  196  lbs.  a duty  equal  in  amount  to  tin- 
duty  payable  on  38$  gallons  of  wheat. 

Oatmeal:— For  every  quantity  of  181 A lbs. 
duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duly  payable  on  a 
quarter  of  oats. 

Maize  or  Indian  corn,  buchzuheat,  beer  or 
bigg:— For  every  quarter,  a duty  elpial  in 
amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a quarter  of  bar- 
ley. 

A table  of  the  tempovarif  duties  payable  upon  corn,  grain, 
meal  or  flour,  the  produce  of  any  British  possession  in 
North  America,  or  elsewhere  out  of  Europe,  and  im- 
ported from  thence  before  the  1st  day  of  May,  182,8. 

£.  $.  d. 

Wheat:— For  tiverv  quarter  o j q 

Until  the  price  of  British  wheat,  made  up 
and  published  in  manner  required  by  law,  shall 
be  67$.  per  quarter. 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above 
67$.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  0 0 6 

Barley: — For  every  quarter  until  the  price  of 
British  barley,  made  up  and  published  in  man- 
ner required  by  law,  shall  be  34$.  per  quarter  0 2 6 
Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above 
34$.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  0 0 6 

Oats: — For  every  quarter  until  the  price  of 
British  oats,  made  up  and  published  in  manner 
required  by  law,  shall  be  25$,  per  quarter  0 2 0 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above 
25$.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  o 0 f. 
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Rye,  peas  and  beans: — For  every  quarter 
until  the  price  of  British  rye,  peas,  or  of  beans, 
made  up  and  published  in  manner  required  by- 
law, shall  be  41s.  0 3 0 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above 
41$.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  0 0 G 

Wheat  meal  and  flour: — For  every  barrel, 
being  196  lbs.  a duty  equal  in  amount  to  the 
duty  payable  on  38^  gallons  wheat. 

Oatmeal: — For  every  quantity  of  181^  lhs.  a 
duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a 
quarter  of  oats. 

Maize  or  flndian  corn,  buck~vheat,  beer  or 
bigg: — For  every  quarter,  a duty  equal  in 
amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a quarter  of 
barley. 

[This  law  is  prohibitory,  except  for  .wheat  grown  in 
Canada,  or  other  British  possessions,  unless  in  case  of 
something  like  a famine.  ] 

The  following  return  shews  the' rates  of  duty  propos- 
ed to  be  imposed  on  staves,  in  the  new  English  pustom 
house  bill,  compared  with  the  existing  duties: — 

Wood,  viz:  staves,  being  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  the  growth  of  east  or  west  Florida, 
or  the  growth  of  the  Ionian  Island,  and  being  imported 
directly  from  thence  respectively: 

Duties  Duties 
at  pres’t.  p rop’d. 

Not  exceeding  1^  inch  in  thickness, 
and  not  exceeding  7 in  breadth, 
viz:  • ^ 

Not  exceeding  36  inches  in  length, 
the  1,200,  0 7 8 1 3 0 

Above  36  inches  in  length,  and  not 
exceeding  50  inches  in  length,  the 
1,200,  ■ 0 15  4 260 

Above  50  inches,  and  not  exceeding 

60  inches  in  length,  the  1,200, . 1 0 0 3 0 0 

Above  60  inches  in  length,  and  not 
exceeding  72  inches  in  length,  the 
1,200,  1 8 0 4 4 0 

Above  72  in  length,  the  1,200,  1 12  0 4 16  0 

From  the  Baltimore  American,  of  Aug.  27. 

A letter  from  a mercantile  house  in  Liverpool,  which 
we  insert  below,  states  what  we  are  very  apt  to  believe — 
that  the  true  reason  of  the  sudden  and  ungracious  refu- 
sal of  the  British  ministry  to  renew  the  negotiation  on 
the  colonial  trade,  was  not  the  one  assigned,  bilt  the  cla- 
mours of  the  shipping  interest. 

Extract  of  a Letter  flam  a mercantile  house,  dated 
Liverpool,  July  2,  1827.* 

“The  duty  on  barrel  staves  coming  direct  from  the 
United  States  to  this  country,  lias  been  increased  from 
£3  16  8d.  to  £11  1 Os.  for  1,200  which  amounts  to  a pro- 
hibition. A bill  has  also  just  been  passed  through  par- 
liament, authorising  the'introduction  by  land  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States,  of  staves,  masts,  and  lumber  of 
every  descript i||i — horses,  ashes,  fresh  provision's,  &c. 
&c.  and  these  articles,  so  admitted  from  the  United  States, 
will  be  received  here,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  as  the  pro- 
duce of  Canada.  Staves,  for  instance,  coming  through 
that  channel,  will  pay  only  for  1,200.  Ashes  will 
come  free  through  Canada;  but  if  they  come  direct,  they 
must  pay  6s.  per  cwt.  Wheat  is  admitted  into  Canada, 
here,  at  a duty  of  5s.  per  quarter;  from  the  United  States, 
is  prohibited:  .thus  the  Canadians  may  ship  all  they  grow, 
.and  supply  themselves  with  cheap  bread  from  America. 

“The  object  of  those  arrangements  are  to  monopolize 
the  carrying  trade,  and  in  them  is  to  be  found  the  true 
secret  why  the  ministry  declined  to  negociate  respecting 
the  West  India  trade.  Let  no  man  in  America  suppose 
that  their  non-acceptance  of  the  conditions  as  offered  by 
the  act  of  1825,  was  the  reason  why  they  could  not  neg<  - 
ciate  on  the  subject— the  truth  is,  although  they  had 
pledged  themselves  to  adjust  the  matter  by  negociat  ng  in 
1824,  and  renewed  the  pledge  in  1825;  in  1826  they  de- 
termined to  change  their  policy,  and  the  clamors  of  the 
shipping  interest,  though  unjust,  urged  them  into  it  in  an 
ungracious  manner;  and  if  you  had  accepted  their  terms, 
they  would,  when  they  determined  to  change  the  system, 
have  found  means  to  evade  the  spirit  of  that  act,  by  some 
other. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY— AT  PARIS. 

I lie  Americans  in  Paris  celebrated  the  anniversary 
of  independence,  in  the  usual  style,  this  year.  The 
number  of  those  who  joined  in  the  celebration,  wasunusu- 
ally  great.  Eighty  persons  sat  down  to  a dinner,  which 
was  served  up  at  the  Cadran  Bleu,  Boulevarde  du  Tem- 
ple, in  a manner  most  creditable  to  the  taste  and  atten- 
tion of  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment.  His  excel- 
lency, James  Brown,  minister  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  court  of  France,  general  La  Fafayette,  his  son  and 
secretary,  in  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  behalf  of  the  Americans  at  Paris,  honored 
by  their -presence,  the  festivities  ofihe  dav.  1.  Cox  Bar- 
net,  esq.  the  American  consul  at  Pari's,  presided,  and 
Mr.  Cooper,  consul  at  Lyons,  officiated  as  vice  president. 
The  rev  Dr.  Jarvis  of  Boston  was  present  and  offered  up 
a fervent  and  appropriate  prayer  before  the  company 
took  their  seats  at  the  table. 

After  the  regular  toasts  had  been  drunk,  the  president* 
upon  hehalf  of  the  committee,  proposed  the  following, 
which  was  received  with  the  most  lively  applause: 

La  Fayette — the  friend,  pupil,  and  coadjutor  of  Wash- 
ington— we  know  no  higher  eulogy. 

General  La  Fayette  then  rose,  while  the  most  perfect 
silence  prevailed.'  “During  a course,”  said  he,  “of  more 
than  half  a century,  and  a -series  of  successive  Ameri- 
can generations,  every  opportunity  has  afforded  me  new 
favors  from  them  to  acknowledge,  new  patriotic  sympa- 
thies to  exchange.  Now,  gentlemen,  whilst  I offer  my 
respectful  thanks  for  your  so  very  gratifying  toast  in  be- 
half of  one  of  your  veterans,  our  matchless  Washington’s 
adopted  son,  we  have,  in  common  to  remember  how  last 
year  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  American  independence, 
when  we  were  all  in  ourconvival  meeting,  commemorat- 
ing the  three  surviving  signers  of  that  immortal  declara- 
tion, two  of  them,  one  its  illustrious  author,  the  other 
its  strenuous  supporter,  had  gone  on  that  same  day,  as  it 
were  hand  in  hand,  to  join  our  departed  revolutionarv 
companions;  and  may  I be  indulged  to  observe,  it  1ms 
been  to  me  a peculiar  blessing  to  have  been  allowed,  af- 
terforty years  absence,  once  more  to  embrace  those  two 
friends,  w ith  whom,  in  public  labors,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  by  the  tics  of  personal  affection,  I had  been 
so  long,  and  so  intimately  connected;  to  have  had  time  to 
delight  hi  mutual  congratulations,  on  that  immense,  unex- 
ampled national  prosperity,  private  w-elfare,  domestic  feli- 
city, the  evident  result  of  a veteran’s  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence and  freedom,  and  of  those  popular,  truly  represen- 
tative institutions,  for  which  has  been  happily  created  the 
name  of  self-government,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  charter  of  good  sense  and  legitimacy  of  mankind; 

I therefore,  beg  leave  to  propose  the  following  toast. 

Self-government— May  this  American  neolegism  be- 
come a universal  language. 

The  president  then  read  the  following: 

Our  distinguished  guest,  James  Brown— For  his  ta- 
lents, admiration — for  his  public  services,  honor — tor  his 
hospitality  to  his  countrymen,  the  tribute  of  our  heartfelt 
acknowledgments. 

Mr.  Brown  observed  that  the  unexpected  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  noticed,  produced  a degree  of  embar- 
rassment which  would  have  prevented  him  from  rising, 
had  he  not  feared  that  his  silence  might  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a proof  of  ingratitude,  or  insensibility.  “I 
know,”  said  Mr.  B.  “it  has  been  remarked  that ‘out  ofthe 
fullness  ofthe  heart  the  tongue  speaketh:’  and  yetstrange 
as  it  may  appear,  1 have  no  hope  of  finding  at  this  time 
adequate  language  to* express  to  this  company  all  the  gra- 
titude I fee  I*  tor  the  very  kind,  affectionate  and  flattering 
terms  in  which  my  name  has  been  mentioned.  If  the 
kindliest  feelings  and  best  dispositions  in  relation  to  such 
of  my  fellow  citizens  as  visit  Europe,  can  constitute  a 
claim  to  their  good  will,  then,  indeed,  I feel  that  I am  in 
some  degree  ent  tied  to  it:  for  whatever  may  have  been 
your  object  in  visiting  France,  whether  to  gratify  a libe- 
ral curiosity,  or  to  increase  your  stock  of  literary,  scien- 
tific and  professional  knowledge,  it  has  been  my  constant 
desire  to  aid  you  in  its  attainment.  The  approbation  of 
my  conduct,  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  express, 
derives  much  value  from  the  character  ofthe  assemblage 
from  which  it  is  received.  In  the  midst  of  intelligent  and 
well  informed  young  gentlemen,  collected  from  every 
state  in  the  union,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  see  one  ofthe 
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distinguished  actors  in  our  revolutionary  contest  whose 
name  associated  with  that  of  our  beloved  W ashington, 
will  descend  with  imperishable  renown  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity Our  festive  board  is  also  graced  by  the  presence 
of  one  of  our  citizens,  who  having  little  more  than  attain- 
ed the  age  of  maturity,  has  already  by  the  fertility  of  lus 
invention,  and  the  felicitous  manner  in  which  he  has  in- 
terwoven fact  with  fiction— amused,  instructed  and  de- 
lighted both  hemispheres.  That  my  humble  laboi  s 
should  have  received  the  approbation  oi  an  assemblage  so 
distinguished,  and  on  an  occasion  so  memorable,  will  al- 
ways be  recollected  by  me,  as  amongst  the  happiest  mci- 

^SvoiXve^been  so  kind  as  to  allude  to  my  official 
services  permit  me  to  remark,  that  much  of  what  might 
have  been  embarrsasing  to  me,  in  my  present  situation, 
has  been  rendered  easy  by  the  conduct  of  my  fellow-citi- 
7ens  It  is  sometimes  the  painful  duty  of  a minister  to 
interfere  with  the  government  at  which  he  is  accredited 
for  the  protection  of  his  countrymen,  either  from  the  op- 
pressive acts  of  authority,  or  from  the  con  sequences^  of 
their  own  inexperience  and  indiscretion.  So  correct  has 
been  the  conduct  of  the  American  citizens  residing  in 
France;  such  their  habitual  respect  for  tl#:  laws  and  the 
constituted  authorities,  that  in  more  than  three  years 
durin"  which  time  I have  had  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent my  country  at  this  court,  I have  in  no  instance  found 
my  interposition  necessary  for  their  protection.  Recol- 
lecting that  your  own  oountry  is  the  proper  field  for  your 
political  activity,  you  have  abstained  from  intermeddling 
m the  affairs  of  this  government,  and  you  have  remained 
satisfied  w ith  the  protection  extended  to  you,  and  the  per- 
mission to  drink  freely,  and  I might  add  almost  gratuitous- 
ly at  the  abundant  fountains  of  knowledge  which  are  to 
be  found  in  this  interesting  metropolis.  You  will  return 
to  your  country  with  an  undiminished  affection  tor  it  and 
for  its  wise  institutions,  and  you  will  be  followed  wher- 
ever vou  goby  my  best  w'ishes. 

Mr.  Brown  then  gave — the  memory  of  John  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Cooper  replied  in  a short  but  very  handsome  ad- 
dress wherein  he  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  very  com- 


plimentary 


manner  in  which  his  talents  bad  been  alluded 


to  and  offered  as  a toast,  “The  happy  return  of  all  pre- 
sent to  their  homes  at  some  future  day.  ” 

EFFECT  OF  LIBERTY. 

In  the  dark  ages  which  followed  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  several  republics  were  founded. in  the 
northern  parts  of  Italy;  and  while  ignorance’ and  barbar- 
ism prevailed  in  other  European  countries,  these  states 
under  the  influence  of  free  institutions,  became  rich  and 
powerful,  and  enjoyed  the  comforts  and  ornaments  of 
life.  “Their  ships  covered  every  sea;  their  factories 
rose  on  every  shore;  their  money  changers  set  their  tables 
in  every  city;  and  manufactures  flourished.  We  doubt 
whether  any  country  of  Europe,  our  own  perhaps  except 
ed,  have  at  the  present  time  reached  so  high  a point  0f 
■wealth  and  civilization  as  some  parts  of  Italy  had  attained 
400  years  ago.”  The  revenue  of  the  republic  of  Flor 
ence  was  greater  500  years  ago,  than  that  which  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  (in  whose  dominions  Florence  is  situa- 
ted) now  derives  from  a territory  of  much  greater  extent. 
The  manufacture  of  wool  alone  employed  200  factories 
•and  30,000  workman  in  that  republic;  and  the  cloth  annu- 
ally produced  sold  for  a sum  equal  to  $11,000,000  of  our 
money.  Eighty  banking  houses  conducted  the  commer 
rial  operations,  not  of  Florence  only,  but  of  all  Europe. 
Two  banking  houses  advanced  to  Edward  third,  of  Eng- 
land, a sum  in  silver  equivalent  to  3,300,000,  when  the 
value  of  silver  was  quadruple  what  it  now  is.  The  city  and 
environs  contained  170,000  inhabitants;  10,000  children 
were  taught  to  read  in  the  various  schools;  1,200  studied 
arithmetic,  and  600  received  a learned  education.  The 
progress  of  literature  and  the  arts  was  proportioned  to  that 
of  the  public  prosperity. 

All  the  seven  vials  of  the  Apocalypse  have  since  been 
poured  out  on  those  pleasant  countries.  Their  political 
institutions  have  been  swept  away;  their  wealth  has  depart- 
ed; literature  and  the  aits  have  declined;, the  people  are 
trampled  on  by  foreign  tyrants  and  their  minds  are  enslav- 
ed by  superstition;  eloquence  is  gagged  and  reason  hood- 
winked. [ Hampshire  Gazette. 


LIBERTY  IN  MEXICO. 

Legation’  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
Mexico,  May  7th , 1827. 

Whereas,  in  the  regidations  published  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  by  order  of  the  government,  no  foreigner  can 
pass  the  frontier,  or  land  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  repub- 
lic, or  travel  thence  into  the  interior,  without  a regular 
passport,  issued  or  countersigned  by  some  of  the  agents 
of  Mexico;  and  whereas  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  resident  in  Mexico,  is  re- 
quired by  the  said  regulations  to  certify  that  persons  cal- 
ling themselves  citizens  of  said  states  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  his  government  as  such,  notice  is  hereby 
given,  that  every  Americn  citizen  who  leaves  the  United 
States  with  the  intention  of  visiting  Mexico,  is  expected 
to  furnisli  himself  with  properly  authenticated  certificates 
of  citizenship,  countersigned  by  an  agent  of  this  repub- 
lic. Passports  issued  by  the  Mexican  vice  consuls  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  considered  as  suf- 
ficient testimony  of  citizenship  at  this  office. 

J.  R.  POINSETT. 

[The  above  we  published  some  weeks  since  in  the  Re- 
gistk’;,  and  were  unable  to  give  it  an  explanation;  the  fo’- 
lowing  article  from  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser 
sheds  some  light  on  the  subject.] 

When  we  published  a short  time  since  a statement  of 
the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  our  minister  at 
Mexico,  in  relation  to  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  the 
congress  of  Vera  Cruz,  we  were  struck  with  the  singu- 
larity of  the  fact,  that  a person  filling  such  a station, 
should  find  it  necessary  to  vindicate  himself  in  such  a 
manner,  against  such  a body  as  that  above  mentioned.  A 
friend,  who  has  just  returned  from  Vera  Cruz,  has  fur- 
nished us  with  the  document  published  by  the  congress, 
which  called  forth  the  vindication  of  Mr.  Poinsett.  It  is 
entitled  a “ manifesto  of  the  congress  of  Vera  Cruz,”  and 
fills  a pamphlet  of  more  than  twenty  pages.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a most  singular  publication,  especially  considering, 
the  scource  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  contains  a most 
gross  attack  upon  M r..  Poinsett. 

It  seems,  that  he  assisted  at  the  installation  of  what  was 
called  the  York  lodge  of  Free  Masons— an  association 
which  is  described  in  the  manifesto,  in  the  following  glow- 
ing and  frightful  colors — “finally  there  was  observed  in 


the  horizon  a small  cloud,  which  at  first  caused  no  jeal- 
ousy; but  gradually  increasing  in  magnitude,  it  at  length 
burst  upon.  Mexico  in  a frightful  tempest.”  Mr.  Poin- 
sett is  then  described  as  “a  foreign  minister,  cunning  and 
hypocritical — as  zealous  for  the  prosperity  of  his  own 
country,  as  hostile  to  that  of  Mexico;  calculating,  as  Ve~ 
ra  Cruz  suspects,  that  the  aggrandizement  and  glory  of 
his  nation  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  the  Mexican 
states;  and  that  the  friendly  relations  of  the  latter  with 
Creat  Britain,  may  in  time  become  disadvantageous  to 
his  own  country;  and  under  the  influense  of  such  feel- 
ings and  such  fears,  they  say— “he  conceived  a pro- 
ject the  most,  disorganizing  and  terrible  for  the  republic-, 
which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  establishment 
of  the  lodge  of  York  Free  Vlasovs.” 

This  institution  the  manifesto  says,  “is  in  the  opinion 
of  the  illustrious  congress  of  VeraCruz,  a hundred-fold 
n ore  dangerous  and  destructive  than  twenty  battalions 
of  the  perfidious  tyrant  of  Spain.  A foreign  invasion 
would  arm  all  the  patriots  of  the  country  to  repulse  them 
with  blood  and  fire;  all  the  invaders  would  be  declared 
enemies,  and  our  heroes  would  have  to  contend  with  the 
degraded  vassals  of  a foreign  and  execrable  monarch;  hut 
lighting  up  an  intestine  war  by  the  excitements  and  par- 
ties which  the  Scotch  and  York  clubs  provoke,  we  should 
re-distrust  of  the  best  servants  of  the  country,  and  crfimly 
would  brand  them  with  infamous  insinuations;  citizens, 
friends,  and  relations,  would  butcher  one  another  with- 
out pity,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  authors  of  our  misfor- 
tunes would  retire  to  a place  of  safety.  ” 

They  give  a detailed  account  of  the  situation  in  which 
Mexiqp  stood  with  regard  to  parties,  previously  to  the 
establishment  of  York  lodge,  to  which  thev  ascribe  the 
most  mischievous  intentions;  and  charge  them  with  be- 
ing connected  with  the  Iturbidists.  “It  is  not  hid,”  says 
the  manifesto,  “from  the  congress  of  Vera  Cruz,  that 
ainong  the  sectaries  of  York  are  to  be  found  some  trulv 
disinterested  patriot?;  knows  them  by  their  names,  and. 
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by  their  deeds,  and  appreciates  their  civil  virtues,  and  ] 
holds  them  in  respect  and  veneration.  But  it  also  knows 
that  they  are  very  few,  and  that  they  were  cunningly 
surprised  into  the  sect  by  intriguing  and  shameless  men, 
who  to  canonize  their  measures  abused  the  confidence, 
good  faith,  and  honor  of  these  respectable  men,  whose 
names  the  country  will  remember  with  pleasure. 

“The  congress  does  not  en’  in  saying,  that  the  aspiring 
members  of  the  York,  countin  their  ranks  the  Iturbi- 
dists.” — 

The  mischiefs  of  secret  societies  are  depicted  in  very 
glowing  colors;  and  this  country  is  repeatedly  alluded  to 
in  a manner  as  rude  as  it  is  unjust.  “Observing,”  says 
the  manifesto,  “that  it  is  the  interest  of  a certain  nation 
[meaning  the  U.  States]  that  Mexico  should  shelter  in 
her  bosom  those  traitorous  vipers  that  are  even  now  rend- 
ing her  vitals  without  pity,  and  the  discredit  into  which 
we  are  about  to  fall  in  the  estimation  of  the  cultivated  na- 
tions of  Europe — a discredit  occasioned  by  the  revolu- 
tionary movements,  and  general  discontent,  produced  by 
rites  as  torturous  as  they  are  criminal  and  ridiculous — ’the 
congress  saw  itself  under  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
issuing  a decree  of  state,  in  which  it  prohibited  all  secret 
associations,  of  every  rite  and  denomination.  But  at  the 
moment  when  it  adopted  a measure  so  provident  and 
just,  and  displayed  its  energy,  decreeing  heavy  penalties 
upon  the  refractory',  it  remembered  that  the  masons  arc 
men,  subject  like  other  men  to  passion;  and  that.,  if  it 
should  oblige  them  to  secede  from  their  lo  dges, 
it  would  compromit  the  delicacy  of  some,  anti  leave 
others  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  their  companions;  it  had, 
therefore,  the  prudent  consideration  to  concede  to  them 
two  months’  indulgence,  during  which  they  might  quiet- 
ly', and  unostentatiously,  break,  their  mysterious  rela- 
tions with  those  hot  beds  of  revolution  and  anarchy.  ” 

LETTERS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Every  line  from  general  Washington,  especially  du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war,  must  be  read  with  interest  by 
the  American  people.  A highly  respectable  friend  has 
favored  us  with  the  following  original  letters  from  the 
father  of  his  country  to  the  late  governor  M‘Khan,  while 
that  able  and  distinguished  patriot  was  the  president  of 
the  old  continental  congress.  We  publish  them  with 
pleasure,  and  are  promised  others  from  the  same  source, 
from  time  to  time.  [. Aurora . 

Head- Quarters,  near  Dobb’s  Ferry,  July  21,  1781. 

Sim  I have  been  honored  by  your  excellency’s  three 
fetters  of  the  14th  and  17th  of  this  month,  w ith  the  se- 
veral resolutions  of  congress,  and  extracts  from  inter- 
cepted letters,  enclosed. 

I am  much  obliged  by  your  attention  in  the  communi- 
cation of  the  extracts,  although  I had  been  favored  with 
them  through  another  channel  previous  to  the  receipt  of 
your  favor.  TJie  intelligence  to  lie  Collected  from  them, 
jf  properly  improved,  I think  may  turn  greatly  to  our 
advantage.  * 

I take  this  opportunity  most  sincerely  to  congratulate 
yrou,  sir,  on  the  honor  conferred  upon  you  by  congress, 
in  being  elected  to  preside  in  that  most  respectable 
body.  Happy,  as  I expect  to  be,  in  your  correspon- 
dence, I dare  say  I shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  mode  of  your  conducting  it;  as,  from  a knowledge  of 
your  character,  I flatter  myself  it  will  ever  be  performed 
with  great  propriety.  I take  the  liberty  however  to  re- 
quest, as  a particular  favor,  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
convey  to  me,  as  you  have  opportunity,  any  interesting 
intelligence  which  you  may  receive,  either  from  Europe 
or  respecting  our  continental  affairs.  Your  situation  will 
put  it  particularly  in  your  power  to  oblige  me  in  this  re- 
quest; and  be  assured,  sir,  that  a greater  obligation  can- 
not be  conferred,  since,  for  want  of  communication  in 
this  way,  I have  often  been  left  in  the  dark  in  matters 
which  essentially  concern  the  public  welfare,  and  which, 
if  known,  might  be  very  influential  in  the  government  of 
my  conduct  in  the  military  line. 

I am  happy  to  be  informed,  by  accounts  from  all  parts 
•of  the  continent,  of  the  agreeable  prospect  of  a very 
plentiful  supply  of  almost  all  the  productions  of  the  earth. 
Blessed  as  we  are  with  the  bounties  of  Providence  ne- 
cessary for  our  support  and  defen  cm  the  fault  must  sure- 
ly be  our  own,  and  great  indeed  will  it  be,  if  we  do  not. 


| by  a proper  use  of  them,  attain  the  noble  prize  for  which 
we  have  been  so  long  contending — the  establishment  of 
peace,  liberty'  aud  independence. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  very  great  regard  and  es- 
teem, your  excellency’s  most  obedient  and  humble  ser- 
vant, GEO:  WASHINGTON. 

His  excellency  Thomas  M‘Kean,  esquire, 

President  of  congress. 

Dobb’s  Ferry , August  17,  1781. 

Sir:  I have  received,  and  do  sincerely  thank  you  for, 
the  several  articles  of  important  intelligence  contained 
in  your  letter  of  the  12th.  The  continuation  of  such 
confidential  communications  will  be  highly  pleasing  to 
me,  and  may  be  exceedingly  beneficial,'  considered  in  a 
public  point  of  view,  as  circumstances,  well  authentica- 
ted, should  influence  measures  as  certainly  as  causes  pro- 
duce effects. 

Mr.  Morris,  who  will  do  me  the  honor  to  hand  this 
letter  to  you,  can  inform  you  of  our  situation,  our  pros- 
pects and  designs  so  much  better  than  I can  in  the  com- 
pass of  a letter,  that  I shall  do  no  more  at  this  time  than 
assure  you,  that,  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect,  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 

GEO:  WASHINGTON. 

Camp,  before  York , October  6,  1781. 

Sir:  I feel  myself  peculiarly  obliged  and  honored  bv 
your  excellency’s  communication  of  the  26th  ultimo. 
That  America  must  place  her  principal  dependence  on 
her  own  exertions,  1 have  alwpys  foreseen,  and  have 
ever  endeavored  to  inculcate;  * .id  I flatter  myself  that 
from  the  wise  system  of  policy  which  lias  of  late  been 
adopted,  and  which^  congress  seem  determined  to  pur- 
sue, our  internal  measures  will  be  so  improved  and  ap- 
plied, that  with  the  assistance  of  our  most  generous  of 
allies,  though  not  operating  immediately  with  us,  here- 
after we  shall  be  enabled  to  bring  matters  to  a happy  and 
glorious  conclusion. 

I am  not  apt  to  be  sanguine,  but  \ think,  in  all  human 
probability,  Lord  Cornwallis  must  fall  into  our  hands. 
The  smallness  of  Digby’s  reinforcement,  and  the  deduc- 
tion from  the  enemy’s  former  naval  strength,  by  the  loss 
of  the  Terrible,  and  the  condemnation  of  two  other  ships 
of  the  line,  leave  them  so  vastly  inferior,  that  I think 
they  will  not  venture  ftp  on  a relief.  . 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  your  excellency’s  plan  would  be 
adopted,  but  there  are  reasons  which  operate  forcibly 
against  Count  de  Grasse’s  dividing  his  fleet.  By  grasp- 
ing at  too  much,  we  might  loose  a stake  which  nothing 
but  the  most  adverse  stroke  of  fortune  can  take  out  of 
our  hands,  and  which,  if  we  attain,  will  give  a most  fatal 
stab  to  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  America. 

1 hope  your  excellency  will  excuse  my;  short  and  im- 
perfect answers  to  your  full  and  obliging  letters.  The 
variety  of  matter  which  engages  my  attention  must  b.e 
my  apology.  My,  public  despatch  will  inform  your  ex- 
cellency of  our  progress  up  to  this  state. 

With  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect,  I have  the 
honor  to  be,  sir,  y.our  most  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 
GEO:  WASHINGTON. 

His  excellency  Thomas  M‘Kean  esq. 

Mount  Vernon,  November,  15,  1781. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  ackow  ledge  the  receipt  of 
your  favor  of  the  31st  ultimo,  covering  the  resolutions 
of  congress  of  the  29lh,  and  a proclamation  for  a day  of 
public  prayer  and  thanksgiving;  and  have  to  thank  you, 
sir,  most  sincerely  for  the  very  polite  and  affectionate 
manner*in  which  these  inclosures  have  been  conveyed. 

The, success  of  the  combined  armies  against  the  enemy 
at  York  and  Gloucester,  as  it  affects  the  welfare  and 
independence  of  the  United  States,  I view  as  a most  for- 
tunate event.  In  performing  my  part  towards  its  accom- 
plishment, I consider  myself  to  have  done  only  my  duty, 
and  in  the  execution  of  that  I ever  feel  myself  happy.  At 
the  same  time,  as  it  augurs  well  to  our  cause,  I lake  a 
particular  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  that  the  interposing 
hand  of  heaven,  in  the  various  instances  of  our  extensive 
preparations  for  this  operation,  has  been  conspicuous  and 
remarkable.  • 

After  the  receipt  of  your  favor,  I was  officially  inform- 
ed, through  the  secretary  of  congress,  of  a new  choice  of 
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Iheir  president.  While  I congratulate  you,  sir,  on  a re- 
lease from  the  fatigues  and  trouble  of  soarduouss  a task, 
I beg  you  to  accept  my  sincerest  thanks  for  the  pleasure 
:«id  satisfaction  1 have  experienced  in  the  correspon- 
dence with  which  you  have  honored  me,  and  the  many 
Interesting  communications  of  intelligence  with  which 
you  have  favored  me 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  very  sincere  regard  and 
esteem,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant,  GEO:  M ASHING  i OX. 

Hon.  Thomas  M‘Kean,  esq. 


, INDIAN  DISTURBANCES. 

From  the  Michigan  Herald , o f August  3.  YV  e pub- 
lish this  day  a letter  from  a gentleman  attached  to  gov. 
Cass’s  suite,  to  the  editor  ol  this  paper,  giving  all  the  in- 
formation relative  to  the  Indian  disturbances,  which  was 
known  at  Green  Bay,  as  late  as  the  ‘21st  ult. 

There  is  not  the  least  prospect  that  the  Winnebagoes 
will  be  joined  by  a single  tribe.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
invited  all  their  neiglibors  to  take  up  the  hatchet.  It 
is  equally  true,  that  the  invitations,  without  a single  ex- 
ception, have  been  declined. 

The  great  prophet  had  united  himself  with  the  Pota- 
w-atomies,  by  whom  he  was  considered  a principal  chief: 
he  had  received  numerous  belts  from  the  Winnebagoes, 
'hut  gave  evasive  answers.  Last  spring  the  Winnebagoes 
sent  him  a war  club  which  he  refused  to  receive,  but 
agreed  to  consult  the  Chippewas  and  Ottawas,  when  the 
tribes  should  meet  at  Malden,  to  receive  their  presents. 
The  prophet,  as  is  known,  subsequently  to  this  agree- 
ment, was  taken  off  by  poison.  The  chiefs  of  the  Po- 
fowatomies,  however,  met  the  chiefs  of  the  two  other 
tribes  in  council  at  Malden,  and  came  to  a solemn  resolve 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Winnebagoes,  and  that  if 
a war  \vas  likely  to  rage,  in  which  they  might  be  involved, 
that  they  would  remove  beyond  its  reach  within  the  Ame- 
rican borders. 

The  Indians,  and  particularly  those  residing  near  to  our 
settlements,  have  too  much  good  sense  not  to  know,  that 
any  hostile  movement  on  their  part,  against  our  govern- 
ment, would  lead  to  their  utter  destruction.  A Sac  chief, 
a few  days  since,  expressed  a just  sense  of  the  relation  in 
which  the  Indian  tribes  stand  towards  the  United  States, 
.and  of  the  consequences  which  would  attend  a state  of 
war  between  them  and  the  Americans.  He  expressed 
Iiis  conviction  of  the  utter  inability'  of  all  the  Indian  tribes 
united  to  stand  against  the  power  ot  their  American  fa- 
ther, unless  supported  by  foreign  aid.  He  asked,  where 
are  we  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition,  and  who  will 
furnish  our  wives  and  children  with  food?  what  country 
have  we  to  fly  to  when  we  are  driven  from  our  own? 

The  Sacs  are  desirous  of  drawing  off  the  Indians  of 
Peninsular  Michigan,  to  their  own  country,  and  uniting 
with  them  as  one  nation.  It  is  a favorite  object  of  their 
policy,  by  which  they  liope^  to  strengthen  themselves 
against  the  Sioux.  They  say  to  the  Chippewas  and  Po- 
tawotomies,  “we  weep  for  you  when  we  see  your  povertv, 
your  game  disappearing,  and  yourselves  enclosed  in  * a 
circle  by  the  whites.  ” As  yet,  the  persuasions  of  the 
Sacs  have  been  unavailing. 

Detroit,  August  14. 

From  Green  Bay — The  schooner  Commerce,  capt. 
M'-rrit,  arrived  yesterday  from  Green  Bay,  which  place 
she  left  on  the  9th  inst.  We  learn  by  this  arrival,  that 
about  two  or  three  thousand  Indians  had  assembled  at  the 
treaty  ground,  and  among  them  was  a considerable  num- 
ber of  Winnebagoes,  who,  on  the  whole,  were  disposed 
to  he  peaceable,  though  they  had  shown  a disposition  to 
quarrel  with  the  Menominies.  Gov.  Cass  had  had  some 
“talks”  with  them,  in  which  he  counselled  them  to  walk 
in  smooth  paths,  but  at  the  same  time  told  them  very 
distinctly,  that  if  they  were  tired  of  peace,  their  great  fa- 
ther would  readily  accommodate  them  with  a war  play. 
It  is  probable  that  a treaty  will  he  effected,  but  is  difficult 
to  surmise  in  what  manner  the  breach  with  the  Winneba- 
goes will  he  closed. — Gazette. 


STEAM  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

\From  the  Black  Rock  Gazette.] 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  valuable  and  interest- 
big  letter  from  Hubert  Fulton' to  Joel  Harlow,  giving 
an  account  ot  the  first,  or  experimental  voyage  of  the 


j steam  boat  North  River,  from  New  York  to  Albany,  that 
twenty  years  ago,  only  one  boat  was  able  to  move  against 
wind  and  tide  in  the  United  States;  and,  even  in  England, 
no  successful  or  profitable  application  of  steam  to  pro- 
pelling boats,  was  effected  until  after  Pulton’s  entire 
success  in  the  month  of  August,  1807.  The  world,  then, 
stands  indebted  to  Robert  Pulton,  (not  for  the  discover}', 
but)  for  the  successful  application  of  this  gigantic  power. 
In  182‘2,  there  were  in  operation  on  the  waters  of  Eng- 
land, 142  steam  boats,  and  in  America,  300  and  rising. 
At  this  moment  the  use  of  steam,  in  England,  in  propel- 1 
ling  boats  and  vessels,  in  driving  machinery  of  every  de- 
scription, in  raising  coal,  water,  and  ores,  Irom  the  bo- 
som of  the  earth,  saves  the  employment  of  millions  of 
men,  and  thousands  of  horses.  In  America,  at  this  pre- 
sent writing,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  1,000  boats  now 
“move  at  its  bidding;”  and  its  application  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  factories,  in  absence  of  water  power,  takes 
the  place  of  wind,  or  animal  power,  altogether.  Mr. 
Pulton’s  experimental  voyage  on  the  Hudson,  was  made 
in  32  hours — being  a mile  in  14  1-2  minutes.  The  new 
steam  boat  North  America  is  now  propelled  on  the  same 
river,  a mile  in  4 minutes  58  seconds.  On  the  Missis- 
sippi rivqr,  boats  are  propelled  by»steam  against  a strong 
current,  at  between  8 and  9 miles  an  hour,  averaging  the 
voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  which  is  1,580 
miles,  and  which  was  performed  by  the  steam  boat  Tc- 
cumseh  in  8 days  and  2 hours.  The  down-stream  trips 
are  sometimes  performed  after  the  rate  of  17  miles  an 
hour. 

Had  the  great  benefactor  to  the  world,  and  particular- 
ly his  country,  been  spared  to  this  day,  to  witness  the 
numerous  and  wide  spread  blessings  to  commt  e and  to 
manufactures,  dispensed  by  the  proper  applications  of 
steam,  how  serenely  would  lie  have  “passed  the  down- 
ward road.”  But  he  was  cut  off — in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness  ivas  he  cut  oft' — while  his  country  was  hotly 
engaged  in  war — while  his  powerful  mind  was  contriving 
and  concerting  schemes  to  move  ponderous  batteries 
among  the  becalmed  fleets  of  the  enemy — and  before  his 
plans  of  submarine  warfare  had  reached  any  practical  re- 
sult. His  torpedo  system,  had  he  brought  it  to  perfec- 
tion, would  have  carried  tATor  'with  its  progress,  and 
instead  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  war,  would  have  ad- 
ded tenfold  to  its  horrors.  It  might  have  prevented  its 
frequency  and  abridged  its  lengtif.  and  combined  with 
the  engines  of  destruction,  invented  by  our  countryman, 
Perkins,  would  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  ambitious 
monarciis  the  means  of  destruction,  too  horrible  to  con- 
template. Only  think  of  the  awful,  appalling  powers  of 
the  torpedo:  by  the  torpedo,  which  moved  under  and  at- 
tached itself  to  its  victim  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  hour 
when  1,000  persons  in  a 74  woiild  be  asleep  in  their  ham- 
mocks— its  explosion  would  destroy  the  whole  in  a mo- 
ment! and  send  them  into  the  next  world  in  a breath! 

The  pecuniary  situation  of  Robert  Fulton  whs  so  un- 
expected at  his  death,  that  instead  of  a competency,  his 
widow  and  children  were  left  with  a country’s  gratitude 
as  their  dowry. 

Original  letter  fgom  Robert  Fulton  to  Joel  Barlow,  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

JYtnv  York,  August  2,  1807. 

•My  dear  friend:  My  steam  boat  voyage  to  Albany  and 
back,  has  turned  out  rather  more  favorable  than  1 had 
calculated.  The  distance  from  New  York  to  Albanv  is 
150  miles;  I ran  it  up  in  32  hours,  and  down  in  30  hours. 
The  latter  is  just  five  miles  an  hour.  I had  a light  breeze 
against  me  the  whole  way  going  and  comjng,  so  that  no 
use  was  made  ot  my  sails;  and  the  voyage  lias  been  per- 
formed wholly  by  the  power  of  the  engine.  I overtook 
many  sloops  and  schooners  beating  to  windward,  and 
passed  them  as  if  they  had  been  at  anchor. 

The  power  of  propelling  boats  by  steam  is  now  fully 
proved.  The  morning  I left  New  York,  there  was  not, 
perhaps,  thirty  persons  in  the  city  who  believed  the  boat 
would  ever  move  one  mile  an  hour,  or  be  of  the  least 
utility.  And  while  w-e  w ere  putting  oft* from  the  wharf, 
which  was  crowded  with  spectators,  I heard  a number  of 
sarcastic  remarks:  this  is  the  way,  yofi  know,  in  which 
ignorant  men  compliment  what  they  call  philosophers 
and  projectors. 

Having  employed  muck  time  and  money,  and  zeal  in 
accomplishing  this  work,  it  gives  me,  as  it  will  you,  great 
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pleasure  to  see  it  so  fully  answer  my  expectations.  It 
•will  give  a cheap  and  quick  conveyance  to  merchandise 
on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri  and  other  great  rivers, 
which  are  now  laying  open  their  treasures  to  the  enter- 
prize  of  our  countrymen.  And  although  the  prospect  of 
personal  emolument  has  been  some  inducement  to  me, 
yet  I feel  infinitely  more  pleasure  in  reflecting  with  you 
on  the  immense  advantage  that  my  country  will  derive 
from  the  invention. 

However,  I will  not  admit  that  it  is  half  so  important 
as  the  torpedo  system  of  defence  and  attack;  for  out  of 
this  will  grow  the  liberty  of  the  seas;  an  object  of  infinite 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  America,  and  every  civiliz- 
ed country.  But  thousands  of  witnesses  have  now  seen 
the  steam  boat  in  rapid  movement,  and  they  believe: 
they  have  not  seen  a ship  of  war  destroyed  by  a torpedo, 
and  they  do  not  believe.  We  cannot  expect  people  in 
general  will  have  a know  ledge  of  physics,  or  power  of 
mind  sufficient  to  combine  ideas,  and  reason  from  causes 
to  effect.  But  in  case  we  have  war,  and  the  enemy’s 
ships  come  into  our  water,  if  the  government  will  give 
me  a reasonable  means  of  action,  I will  soon  convince  the 
world  that  we  have  surer  and  cheaper  modes  of  defence 
than  they  are  aware  oT.  Yours,  &c. 

ROBERT  FULTON. 


WATER-RIGHTS, 

Providence,  R.  I.  June  25. — At  the  recent  term  of 
the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Rhode 
Island,  his  honor  judge  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  in  the  case  of  Rbenezer  Tyler  and  others, 
against  Jlbraham  Wilkinson  and  others,  in  equity.— We 
have  heretofore  refrained  from  mentioning  this  decision, 
but  now  having  a copy  of  the  judge’s  opinion  befoi’e  us, 
we  will  endeavour  to  state  the  points  decided. 

The  bill  charges  that  the  respondents  who  are  owners 
of  Sergeant’s  trench,  are  entitled  as  against  the  owners 
of  the  lower  dam,  only  to  what  is  called  a waste-water 
privilege;  that  is,  a right  to  use  only  such  surplus  water 
as  is  not  wanted  by  the  owners  of  the  lower  dam  and 
lands,  for  any  purpose  whatever.  That  the  rights  of  the 
trench  owners  are  subservient  to  those  of  the  plaintiffs. 
It  also  charges  a fradulent  combination  between  the 
owner  of  the  upper  dam,  and  the  trench,  injuriously  to 
appropriate  and  use  the  water,  and  that  the  latter  use 
more  than  they  are  entitled  to  by  ancient  usage,  and  waste 
it,  to  the  injury  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  object  of  the  bill  is 
to  establish  the  plaintiffs’  rights,  and  to  obtain  an  injunc- 
tion, and  for  general  relief. 

The  principal  points  discussed  at  bar,  were  what  is  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  Sergeants 
trench;  and  whether  their  rights  have  been  exceeded  by 
them,  to  the  injury  of  the  plaintiffs. 

Preparatory  to  considering  these  points,  the  judge  con- 
sidered the  natuf-e  and  extent  of  rights  which  riparian* 
proprietors  generally  possess  to  the  waters  of  rivers  flow- 
ing through  their  land,  which  he  considered  generally  to 
be  as  follows,  viz:  Every  proprietor  upon  each  bank  of 
a river  is  entitled  to  the  land  covered  with  water  in  front 
of  his  bank,  to  the  middle  thread  of  the  stream;  by  virtue, 
whereof  he  has  a right  to  the  use  of  the  water  flowing 
over  it  in  its  natural  current,  without  dimunition  or  ob- 
struction— lie  has  no  property  in  the  water,  but  a suffi- 
cit  while  it  passes  along.  The  natural  stream  existing 
by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  for  the  benefit  of  the  land 
through  which  it  flows,  is  an  incident  annexed  by  the 
operation  of  law  to  the  land  itself.  The  riparian  pro- 
prietor is  allowed  a reasonable  use  of  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  all.  There  may  be  a diminution  in  quantity  or  re- 
tardation, or  acceleration  of  the  natui;al  current,  indispen- 
sable to  the  general  and  valuable  use  of  the  water,  and 
prefectly  consistent  with  the  existence  of  the  common 
right.  The  law  acts  with  a reference  to  public  conveni- 
ence and  general  good,  not  betrayed  into  a narrow  strict- 
ness subversive  of  common  sense,  or  an  extr  avagant  loose- 
ness which  would  destroy  private  rights.  Mere  priority  of 
appropriation  of  running  w ater  confers  no  exclusive  right, 
unless  there  be  an  appropriation  by  general  consent  or 
^rant.  It  is  not  like  the  case  of  occupancy,  where  the 
first  occupant  takes  by  force  of  his  priority  of  occupation. 
\yhoever  seeks  to  establish  an  exclusive  use  against  the 


riparian  proprietors,  must  show  a rightful  appropriation 
by  grant  from  all,  whose  interests  are  affected  by  the  par- 
ticular appropriation,  or  by  a long  exclusive  enjoyment 
W i ^ lout  obstruction,  which  affords  a just  presumption  of 
ngnt.  I he  plaintiffs,  the  court  considered  riparian  pro- 
prietors. As  owners  of  the  lower  dam,  and  the  mills 
connected  therewith,  they  have  no  rights  bevond  others 
who  might  have  appropriated  that  portion  of  ' the  stream 
t0i  u u,Se  of  tlieir  These  rights  are  to  be  measur- 

ed by  their  actual  use  and  appropriation  of  the  water,  for 
a period  which  the  law  deems  a conclusive  presumption 
m favor  of  rights  of  this  nature.  As  mill  owners  they 
have  no  title  to  the  flow  of  the  stream,  beyond  the  water 
actually  and  legally  appropriated  to  their  mills;  but  as 
riparian  proprietors,  they  are  entitled  to  the  general  flow 
of  the  stream,  so  far  as  it  has  not  been  already  acquired 
by  some  prior  and  legally  operative  appropriation. 

The  plaintiffs  have  the  right  to  the  natural  flow  of  the 
stream  not  yet  appropriated.  The  owners  of  Sergeant’s 
trench  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  so  much  water  of  the 
river  as  has  been  accustomed  to  flow  through  that  trench 
to  and  from  their  mills,  (whether  actually  used  or  neces- 
sary for  the  same  mills  or  not),  during  the  twenty  years 
last  before  the  institution  of  the  suit,  subject  only  to  such 
qualifications  and  limitations  as  have  been  acknowledged 
01  ughtfully  exercised  by  the  plaintiffs  as  riparian  pro- 
prietors, or  owners  of  the  low  er  mill  dam,  during  that 
period.  Their  rights  stop  there.  They  have  no  right  to 
appropriate  surplus  water  not  used  by  the  riparian  pro- 
prietors,it  being  their  inheritance  and  not  open  to  occu- 
pancy. The  trench  proprietors  do  not  hold  a mere 
waste-water  privilege.  The  plaintiffs  do  not  establish  a 
pre-eminent  right;  but  if  they  did,  it  would  be  limited  to 
themdis  formerly  existing, and  to  their  usual  priority  of 
supply ; which,  in  a conflict  of  right,  and  a deficiency  of 
wutei , they  wei'e  accustomed  to  take  and  require,  and 
not  an  unlimited  right  over  all  the  water  for  all  future 
mills.  The  court  consider  this  claim  of  pre-eminent 
right  as  suspended  in  doubt,  and  that  relief  ought  not  to 
be  given  against  the  positive  denial  of  the  respondents. 
I he  fact  of  actual  flow  and  use  of  water  for  a considera- 
ble time,  is  proof  of  a general  right,  and  no  limitations 
are  to  be  presumed  unless  such  as  have  constantly  been 
acquiesced  in  by  those  whose  interests  were  adverse. 
For  a period  of  forty  or  fifty  years  the  water  did  flow  in 
the  trench  without  any  known  limitation  upon  it  by  grant 
or  usage.  The  acts  of  interruption  since  that  period, 
were  either  such  as  referred  to  removal  of  temporary 
dams  intended  to  increase  the  supply,  or  were  under 
circumstances  so  questionable  as  to  leave  behind  them  no 
clear  traces  of  any  admission  of  z*ight,  or  uniform  ac- 
quiescence in  them,  as  just  exercises  of  superior  adverse 
interests. 

The  judge  decided  that  “the  owners  of  Sergeant’s 
trench  have  a right  to  the  flaw  of  the  quantity  of  water 
which  was  accustomed  to  flow  therein  antecedent  to  1796- 
that  the  right  is  general  and  not  qualified  by  any  perma- 
nent. right  in  the  plaintiff,  or  other  owners  of  the  lower 
dam,  either  as  riparian  proprietors  or  otherwise,  to  the 
use  of  the  water  in  case  of  a deficiency;  that  if  there  be 
a deficiency  it  must  be  borne  by  all  parties  as  a common 
loss,  wherever  it  may  fall,  according  to  existing  rights;  and 
that  the  trench  proprietors  have  no  right  to  appropriate 
more  water  than  belonged  to  them  in  1796,  and  ought 
to  be  restrained  from  any  farther  appropriation;  and  t?iat 
the  plaintiffs,  to  this  extent,  are  entitled  to  have  their 
general  rights  established,  and  an  injunction  granted.  ”f 

A master  was  appointed  to  ascertain  as  near  as  mav 
be,  the  quantity  of  water  to  which  the  trench  owners  are 
entitled,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  ahd  to 
report  a suitable  mode  and  arrangement  permanently  to 
regulate  and  adjust  the  flow  of  the  water,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  right  of  all  parties. 


+The  trench  owners,  in  their  answer,  do  not  pretend 
that  they  have  acquired  any  new  rights  by  an  additional 
uninterrupted  use  within  the  last  twenty  years;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  assert  that  the  quantity  which  now 
flows,  is  in  conformity  to  the  ancient  usage,  and  does  not 
exceed  it. 


*T he  bank  of  a river— 4he  sea  shore,  sea  side. 
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gt^p>In  answer  to  numerous  enquiries,  the  senior  edi- 
tor of  the  Rebister,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
whom  the  subject  was  referred,  has  the  pleasure  to  say, 
that  the  address  of  the  General  Convention  which  assem- 
bled at  Harrisburg,  and  a great  mass  of  statistical  matter, 
the  chief  part  of  which  has  been  specially  prepared  for 
this  occasion,  is  now  nearly  ready*,  (and  much  ot  it  in 
type  for  re-examination),  after  a very  severe  application  ot 
time  and  industry'  to  accomplish  the  views  ot  the  com- 
mittee and  bring  out  the  principles  and  objects  ot  the 
convention;  and  that,  it  success  shall  not  attend  the 
exertion,  he  hopes  it  will  be  made  apparent  that  humble, 
but  zealous,  efforts  have  been  made  to  deserve  it.  I*  or 
a month  past,  this  work  has  occupied,  at  least,  eight 
hours  daily  labor  at  the  desk;  and  it  all  that  should  be 
done  has  not  been  done,  or  could  not  be  done,  (because  ot 
the  dispersion  of  facts  and  the  difficulty  oi  obtaining 
them),  that  some  have  expected,  he  flatters  himselt  that 
the  attempt  to  show  and  calculate  the  interior  resources 
of  our  country  and  its  various  wants,  may  lead  others 
more  capable  to  the  building  up  of  a system  which  shall 
hereafter  exhibit  to  the  public  understanding  those  things 
most  important  to  the  public  welfare.  After  the  whole 
shall  be  published  in  a pamphlet,  as  directed  bv  the  con- 
vention, it  will  be  inserted  in  the  Register,  assisted  by 
extra  or  gratuitous  sheets,  for  general  reference;  and  the 
facts  will  not  he  less  useful  to  the  opponents  than  the 
friends  of  the  “American  system,”  the  presumption  be- 
ing that  both  mean  to  do  what  is  right. 

Q^The  absolute  necessity  of  much  reducing  our  ex- 
change list,  has  been  several  times  mentioned.  W e in- 
tended to  have  given  notice  of  it  at  the  close  of  the  last 
volume,  but  forgot  it.  Such  editors  as  shall  not  receive 
this  paper  hereafter  will  conclude  that  we  either  desire  to 
cease  an  exchange  with  them,  or  regard  it  as  necessary 
that  “the  difference”  promised  to  be  paid  was  forwarded. 
The  receipt  of  many  papers  imposes  an  obligation  to 
open  and  examine  them,  causing  a great  waste  oi  time  to 
little  profit,  in  addition  to  the  expenses  incurred  in  supply  - 
ing  copies  of  the  Register.  We  shall  still  kee^  up  a libe- 
ral intercourse  with  our  brother  editors  in  all  the  states, 
that  we  may  glean  whatever  is  useful  to  the  public  intelli- 
gence and  for  record. 

iCJ^Though  carefully  looking  for  it,  it  was  not  until 
Saturday  last  that  we  met  with  a copy  of  Ur.  Cooper’s 
speech,  delivered  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  against  the  princi- 
ples of  the  tariff,  and  especially  opposing  a further  increase 
of  duties  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manulac- 
tures,  and  we  first  read  it  in  a Huntsville  paper  with  the 
hope  of  improvement — which,  we  regret  to  say,  has  not 
been  afforded:  for  the  distinguished  and  learned  gentle- 
man has,  in  our  opinion,  more  indulged  his  feelings  than 
exerted  his  powers  ot  argument. 

As  this  speech  has  been  much  spoken  of,  and,  because 
of  some  of  its  parts  may  be  as  much  sought  for  by  others 
as  it  was  by  ourselves — and  is,  besides,  a proper  article 
for  record,*  we  give  it  a place  in  the  preseat  sheet— -that 
the  friends  aud  opponents  of  the  “American  system” 
may  use  it  respectively  to  support  themselves  in  the  best 
manner  that  they  can.  * We.  may  refer  to  it  hereafter. — 
The  whole  proceedings  of  the  Columbia  meeting  are  in- 
serted. 

Progress  of  right.  A Pennsylvania  correspondent 
observes,  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  slow — -that 
years  are  required  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  apeople — 
that  is,  those  notions  which  they  entertain  they  know  not 
why,  never  having  enquired  into  the  right  or  wrong  of 
them;  that,  in  times  of  party  excitement,  even  old  princi- 
ples often  give  way;  that  ten  years  of  quiet  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  bring  about  a general  regard  for  political  econo- 
my, and  that  a whole  generation  must  pass  awav,  before 
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the  opinions  introduced  and  acted  upon  in  the  United 
States,  in  consequence  of  the  French  revolution , will  be 
obliterated,  Sic. 

All  this  is  very  true.  A great  part  even  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  our  country,  is  held  upon  the  prejudices  alluded 
to — our  merchants  are  regarded  as  the  carriers  of  the 
world,  and  our  farmers  considered  as  supplying  half  Eu- 
rope with  bread  and  meat!  W hen  legislators  persist 
in  their  operations  against  the  evidence  ot  facts,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  the  people,  generally,  should  hug  their 
errors  and  neglect  to  reason.  Rut  a great  alteration  has 
taken  place,  or  is  going  on.  The  dullest  individuals  dis- 
cover that  if  the  products  of  their  labor  is  doubled  in 
value,  they  can  afford  to  pay  an  advance  upon  the  labor 
of  others — and  many  have  found  out  that  an  article  sold 
to  a neighbor  for  five  dollars,  is  really  worth  as  much  to 
them  as  though  it  was  sent  to  the  East  ladies  and  five 
dollars  brought  home  for  it!  Others  and  many,  begin  to 
grasp  the  whole  subject  of  production  and  demand,  and, 
though  the  progress  of  light  is  slow,  it  is  certain — and  it 
is  pleasant  to  believe  that  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
have  lately  commenced -thinhing  upon  causes  and  effects 
and  are  making  calculations  for  themselves.  The  state 
of  society  is  improving,  and  the  love  of  thought  will 
abound.  

Strang’s  confession  has  been  published,  and  the  part 
which  we  have  seen  contains  a letter  from  Mrs.  Whipple. 
It  is  either  a tissue  of  most  wicked  falsehoods,  or  this 
miserable  woman  ought  to  have  been  suspended  by  the 
same  cord,  that  she  might  have  passed  to  “the  judgment” 
with  the  untortunate  man  whom  she  seduced  into  adulte- 
ry and  the  murder  of  her  husband.  It  is  a disgusting  tal  - 
The  woman  is  represented  as  not  only  making  all  ad- 
vances to  crime,  but  as  actually  furnishing  the  very  bul- 
let designed  to  destroy husband.  It  is  not  easy  to 
apprehend  of  what  bas^pnaterials  such  a creature  1* 
formed.  

A new  military  work,  compiled  by  maj.  Holbrook, 
late  instructor  in  the  military  academy  at  Middletown. 
Con.  and  formerly  brigade  major  and  inspector  of  in- 
fantry, has  lately  appeared,  and  we  have  heard  it  highly 
sp.okenof  by  some  w hose  opinions  are  entitled  to  entire 
respect.  The  directions  are  said  to  be  more  clearly  ex- 
i pressed  than  is  usual,  and  its  arrangement  as  excellent, 
and  in  strict  conformity  to  all  that  is  practised  in  the  arnn 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  regarded  as  a practical  w ork, 
which  even  the  best  informed  in  military  tactics  may  con- 
sult w ith  advantage,  and  the  less  experienced  rely  upon 
for  sound  information  and  useful  remark.  Much  matter 
is  compressed  in  a small  space,  and  references  to  particu- 
lar tilings  is  rendered  certain  and  easy.  It  is  for  sale  in 
the  principal  bookstores  in  the  United  States. 

Saxony  shelf.  A late  number  of  the  Boston  Patriot 
informs  us  that — The  sale  of  101  Saxony  rams,  imported 
in  the  brig  Comet,  from  Hamburg,  took  place  at  Rrigh- 
ton  on  Friday.  They  were  from  one  to  four  years  old, 
principally  one  and  three.  The  amount  of  sales  was 
nearly  *$3,000,  and  the  pi-ices  ranged  from  $8  to  $G4 — 
average  $27. 

The  Mentor,  which  arrived  at  that  port  from  Ham- 
burg, brought  182  Saxony  sheep. 

“The  Irish  population”  in  the  United  States,  w e ob- 
serve, is  supposed  to  amount  to  500,000;  natives  w e pre- 
sume must  be  meant,  from  the  use  of  the  term,  and  if  so 
it  would  seem  that  the  sum  must  be  exceedingly  exag- 
gerated. About  33  years  are  allowed  as  a generation  of 
men;  then  if  we  take  the  medium  quantity  of  years,  it  will 
appear  that,  to  make  up  500,000  natives  resident  among 
us,  the  immigration  must  have  amounted  to  more  than 
30,000  per  so  us  annually — whereas  the  average  has  not. 
exceeded  6 or  7,000,  for  tw'enty  years  past,4  if  it  has 
re:a  hcdthajfcftuinrcr.  The  population  of  parsons  horn  in 
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foreign  countries  to  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States,  is  much  smaller  than  most  are  led  to  believe — 
many  of  the  heads  of  families  are  of  this  description,  and 
we  note  them;  but  do  not  count  their  children  or  put 
them  down  as  natives,  even  though  they  are  such. 

Elections  and  electioneering.  The  returns  for 
the  election  of  governor  of  Tennessee  as  far  as  received, 
give  gen.  Houston  a majority  of  11,143  over  his  opponent 
Mr.  Cannon.  Several  counties  were  to  be  heard  from, 
but  it  is  believed  the  majority  will  not  be  much  varied 
from  that  given  above.  The  total  number  of  votes  as  far 
as  received,  were  for  Houston  42,433  for  Cannon  31,290. 
Mr.  Blunt  was  also  a candidate,  but  only  received  a small 
number  of  votes. 

In  eleven  counties  in  west  and  one  in  east  Tennessee, 
there  were  9,267  votes  for,  and  7,148  against,  a conven- 
tion. 

The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  representation 
from  the  state  in  congress. 

First  district — John  Blair, 

Second *Prior  Lea, 

Third James  C.  Mitchell, 

Fourth Jacob  C.  Isaacks, 

Fifth * Robert  Desha, 

Sixth *John  Bell, 

Seventh James  K.  Polk, 

Eighth John  H.  Marable, 

Ninth * David  Crocket, 

A statement  is  given  in  the  Kentucky  papers  ol  the  re- 
sult of  the  congressional  election  in  the  1 st  district,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Daniel  is  elected  by  a majority 
of  355  votes  over  Mr.  Trimble;  for  Daniel  4,163,  for 
Trimble  3,808. 

Tristram  Burges  and  Duttie  J.  Pearce,  have  been  re- 
elected members  of  congress  from  Rhode  Island  without 
opposition. 

The  Savannah  papers  state,  that  Edward  F.  Tattnall, 
esq.  a member  elect,  and  for  several  years  past  a member 
of  the  house  of  representatives  from  the  state  of  Georgia, 
has  resigned  his  seat  in  congress,  in  consequence  of  con- 
tinued ill  health. 

Mr.  Wing  has  been  elected  a delegate  from  Michigan 
by  a majority  of  seven  votes  over  Mr.  Biddle. 

French  elections.  Fr*  the  JV.  Y.  American  of 
Aug . 23.  In  a paragraph  in  our  paper  of  yesterday,  an 
allusion  was  made  to  a communication  on  the  subject  of 
the  election  of  general  Lafayette,  which  was  by  acci- 
dent omitted.  The  following  is  the  communication  allu- 
ded to: 

The  electoral  college  of  Meaux  ought  to  be  compos- 
ed of  420  electors,  without  including  80  liberal  electors, 
whose  taxes  were  so  graduated  in  spite  of  them,  as  not 
to  reach  the  sum  of  300  francs,  required  by  law. 

The  prefect  first  struck  from  the  list  arbi-  > 
trarily,  and  without  reason,  30  old  electors.  3 
He  refused  admission  to  about  60  youugw 
electors,  all  patriots,  who  had  just  reached  the  £ 60 
age  of  30  years.  3 

On  the  eve  of  the  election,  30  old  electors^ 
who  had  been  on  all  the  previous  lists,  were  > 30 
struck  off.  3 — 120 

M.  Tronchon,  a liberal,  who  had  the  weakness  to  es- 
pouse the  side  of  the  ministry,  had  for  him — 

Office  holders,  with  revocable  salaries  70 

Independent  royalists  40 

Liberal  electors,  friends,  and  relations  29- — 139 

The  electoral  college,  notwithstanding  the  arbitrary 
exclusion  of  120  liberal  voters,  named  gen.  Lafayette  by 
a majority. 
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GREAT  BKITIAN  AND  IRELAND. 

An  extraordinary  degree  of  fever  prevailed  in  London 
in  June  and  July,  attributed  to  the  denseness  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  badness  of  the  police. 

There  have  been  some  very  heavy  failures  in  London 
among  the  speculators  in  stocks — there  are  many  large 
defaulters,  and  much  alarm  and  agitation  prevailed  on  the 
stock  exchange  on  the  last  days  of  the  month  of  July. 
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The  first  returns  have  been  made  from  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  worked  by  English  capital  in  America.  The 
quantity  does  not  amount  to  more  than  £10,000 

Mr.  George  Tierney,  jr.  and  Mr.  James  Brougham, 
brother  to  the  late  queen’s  counsel,  are  appointed  com- 
missioners of  customs. 

The  office  of  under  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment, which  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  on  the  point  of  vacat- 
ing, will  be  filled  by  Samuel  March  Phillips,  esq.  bar- 
rister at  law. 

Lord  William  Bentick,  has  been  appointed  gov.  gen. 
of  Bengal. 

The  officers  of  the  customs  at  Liverpool  refused  to  re- 
ceive entries  of  Indian  corn  at  10  per  cent,  but  on  orders 
having  been  received  from  London  it  is  now  admitted  by 
paying  that  duty. 

The  crops  of  all  descriptions,  are  said  to  be  exceedingly 
abundant. 

A London  paper  states  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Album  have  proposed  a salary  of  $1,500  per 
annum  to  Mrs.  Jlemans,  together  with  a house  rent  free, 
and  furnished,  if  she  will  accept  the  editorship  of  their* 
paper. 

It  is  said  that  the  yearly  income  of  the  marshal  of  the 
king’s  bench  prison,  (who  is  a licensed  victualler),  out  of 
the  prison,  amounts  to  between  £15,000  and  £20,000, 
being  greater  than  the  salary  of  the  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  king’s  bench,  or  the  president  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  [Yes:  almost  four  times-ag  much.] 

Liverpool , July  28.  The  sales  of  cotton-  from  the 
2lst.  to  last  evening,  amounted  to  7,200  bags,  including 
490  sea  islands,  at  10  to  15d;  2,560  Uplands,  6 to  7 1-8; 
1,220  Orleans,  6^  to  8,  and  50  at  8£;  1,320  Alabamas,  6 
to  6^.  Import  ofthe  week  13,732.  The  arrivals  to-day 
have  been  about  15,000  bags.  Although  no  decline  is 
quoted,  holders  have  been  obliged  to  make  some  conces- 
sion to  effect  sales. 

The  ratification  ofthe  commercial  treaty  with  Mexico 
has  been  received  in  London.  The  treaty  does  not  re- 
cognise the  Protestant  religion,  as  has  been  agreed  on 
with  the  Colombian  states.  The  brig  Primrose  that  re- 
turned with  Mr.  Ward,  the  British  minister  to  Mexico, 
had  on  board  upwards  of  $1,200,000.  Mr.  Ward  visit- 
ed the  principal  mines  in  Mexico  and  was  much  pleased 
with  their  prosperous  condition. 

Inconsequence  ofthe  announcement  of  the  hank  of 
England  to  reduce  the  rate  of  discount  to  4 per  cent, 
winch  has  also  been  established  at  the  branch  establish- 
ments in  the  country,  the  private  bankers  in  London 
have  reduced  ihe  charge  of  discounting  bills  to  a per 
cent.  In  Manchester  the  bankers  have  also  reduced  it 
to  3 per  cent,  with  notice  that  after  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber next,  the  allowance  of  interest  oa  deposits  will  only 
be  2£  per  cent. 

TORTUGAL. 

The  princess  regent  of  Portugal  is  restored  to  health., 
and  a Tc  Deitm  was  sung  at  Lisbon  on  the  occasion.  The 
marquis  of  Angeja,  the  constitutional  general,  is  dead. 
The  Conde  de  Lumiares  is  appointed  governor  general 
ofthe  province  of  Minho,  and  the  marquis  de  Valencia  of 
Tras  os  Montes.  The  people  are  dissatisfied,  and  the 
soldiers  desert  daily  into  Spain. 

RUSSIA. 

Advices  have  been  received  by  Tartars  from  Persia  at 
Constantinople,  which  state  that  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Russian  army  was  of  such  a nature  that  it  was  falling  back 
in  every  direction,  or  in  other  words  evacuating  the  Per- 
sian territory,  arid  re-entering  Georgia. 

The  emperor  Nicholas  was  invested  with  the  insignia 
of  the  order  of  the  garter,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  on  the 
10th  of  July,  with  great  pomp  and  parade. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  Polish  lords,  count  Savinskie,  has 
lately  had  another  piquet  match.  Some  time  ago  while 
on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  he  won  from  a captain 
pacha,  at  chess,  12  slaves,  with  16,000  leopard  skins, 
which  he  afterwards  sold  in  Hungary  for  1,600,000  francs, 
he  sat  the  slaves  at  liberty  on  the  spot.  In  his  late  game 
he  has  lost  20,000  acres  of  wood,  with  a magnificent 
mansion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ester,  to  the'”  prince 
Dolgorouki. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  government  has  become  alarmed  at  thfc 
j great  increase  of  students  in  its  dominions;  and  In  order 
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to  set  bounds  to  the  increase,  they  have  directed  that  the 
voung  men  who  pass  from  one  principal  school  to  another 
must  undergo  a strict  examination.  No  yonth  ca*  be 
admitted  into  a grammatical  class  who  has  passed  his  14th 
year.  No  more  than  80  pupils  to  be  received  in  any  one 
class. 

TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 

The  pacha  of  Egypt  has  determined  not  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  Turks.  The  sultan  is  said  to  be  making 
great  exertions  to  raise  a powerful  army,  being  determin- 
ed to  hear  no  further  propositions  regarding  Greece.  Gen. 
Church  is  still  in  the  island  of  Regina.  Lord  Cochrane  is 
preparing  his  fleet  at  Hydra;  it  will  be  composed  of  from 
forty  to  torty-five  vessels  and  thirty-five  fire  ships. 

The  ministers  of  England,  France  and  Russia,  have 
reproached  the  reis  effendi,  because  the  declaration  of  the 
porte  respecting  the  proposals  relative  to  Greece,  had 
no  signature.  The  French  ambassador  declared  that 
this  paper  violated  all  the  forms.  M.  de  Ribeaupierre 
then  protested  in  tiie  most  energetic  manner,  by  a note, 
against  the  assertion  of  that  declaration,  according  to 
which  the  proposals  of  the  allied  powers  are  contrary  to 
the  protocol  of  the  conferences  at  Ackerman;  and  invited 
the  reis  effendi  to  consult  for  this  purpose. 

The  porte  has  made  no  answer  to  these  representa- 
tions, and  the  European  ministers  seem  disposed  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  this  step,  till  they  have  received  fresh 
instructions. 

Letters  from  Aleppo,  dated  22d  of  May,  state,  that  for 
three  weeks  previous,  the  plague  had  carried  off  from 
four  to  five  hundred  phrsons  daily,  and  that  the  city  was 
in  the  greatest  consternation  in  consequence. 

COLOMBIA. 

We  have  various  and  conflicting  accounts  of  the  situa- 
tion of  this  country,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  a 
just  inference  from  them.  Santander,  toe  vice  president, 
is  represented  as  having  been  concerned  in  a plot  of 
Bustamentito  separate  the  southern  department  from  the 
republic;  to  quell  which  large  forces  had  been  marched 
from Carthagena,  Venezuelaand Maracaibo.  Bustamentrs 
division  rebelled  in  ’Peru,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  on  his 
way  to  Colombia  a prisoner.  It  again  is  stated  that  a 
perfectly  good  understanding  subsists  between  Santan- 
der aud  president  Bolivar;  the  only  difference  even  of 
opinion  being  that  Santander  has  never  approved  the  anti- 
republican features  in  the  Bolivan  constitution.  He  has, 
however,  earnest!  ■ insisted  upon  tiie  continuance  of  the 
liberator  in  the  station  of  president  of  the  republic,  and 
the  congress  has  refused  to  accept  his  own  resignation  of 
the  vice-presidency. 

Bolivar  left  Carthagena  on  duly  28,  for  Bogota  to  take 
the  oath  required  by  the  constitution,  having  consented  to 
assume  the  reigns  of  government. 

The  two  frigates  built  in  this  country  are  laid  up  and 
rapidly  going  to  decay.  Our  previous  accounts  of  the 
destitute  situation  of  the  seamen  who  went  out  in  these 
vessels,  is  confirmed.  They  were  actually  dying  in  th 
streets  for  hunger. 

The  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  furnishes  an  interest- 
ing abstract  of  the  message  of  the  vice-president  Santan- 
der, delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Colombian  congress. 

This  document  commences  by  expressing  regrets  that 
the  tranquillity  of  Colombia  should  have  been  disturbed 
byr  the  revolutionary  movements  of  Paez,  just  at  a time 
when  every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  the  stability  and  re- 
gularity of  the  government.  Vxertions  were  at  the  mo- 
ment making  at  Madrid  by  the  powers  who  had  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  South  America,  to  persuade 
the  court  of  Spain  to  adopt  a similar  measure,  w,.en  the 
occurrences  in  Valencia  transpired  and  awakened  in  the 
mind  of  the  king  new  hopes  of  re-establishing  hi-,  power 
in  his  ancient  colonies,  and  he  accordingly  suspended  the 
negotiations.  The  view  presented  by  Santander  of  the 
foreign  relations,  is  at  once  clear,  forcible,  and  encourag- 
ing. The  style  is  remarkably  fine;  indeed  it  is  a model 
tnr  a state  document.  Peru  has  recognized  Bolivia, 
which  La  Plata  has  as  yet  refused  to  do.  The  republic 
of  Central  America  has  received  the  Colombian  minister, 
and  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  perpetual  union,  league 
and  confederation,  have  been  exchanged,  although  the 
idle  rat  ion  made  in  Guatemala  of  one  article  will  prevent 
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has  also  been  received  by  La  Plata;  and  col.  Palacios  has 
been  sent  to  Brazil  as  minister  extraordinary,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  restore  peace. 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  ratified  in  London 
on  the  7th  October*  1825,  without  any  alteration,  and  eve- 
ry exertion  has  been  made  to  have  it  observed.  The 
subjects  of  that  country  and  those  of  the  United  States 
have  been  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  latter;  hut  the  vice-president 
fears  that  the  late  agitations  may  have  caused  the  violation 
of  some  of  the  articles  of  this  and  other  treaties.  He  has 
not  been  informed  of  any  such  instance;  but  lie  declares 
that  he  feels  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  al- 
lied, friendly  and  neutral  nations,  and  that  no  exertions 
shall  he  wanting  on  his  part,  to  make  reparation. 

The  king  of  France  lias  sent  out  M.  Martignr,  ap- 
pointed by  subaltern  authority,  general  agent  for  French 
commerce;  and  while  the  government,  regretted  that  they 
could  not,  in  so  informal  a case,  deliver  him  his  exequa- 
tur, they  received  him  in  the  capacity  in  which  they  for- 
merly received  the  English  and  Dutch  commercial  agents: 
and  the  “national  flag  now  waves  in  the  ports  of  France.” 
He  rejoices  at  the  recognition  of  Hayti,  and  says  Colom- 
bia owes  her  a debt  of  gratitude. 

With  regard  to  the  rebellion  of  Paez,  Santander  still 
holds  a bold  and  manly  tone,  speaking  without  timidity 
and  without  disguise  of  things  and  men  a9  they  were — - 
from  the  accusation  of  Baez  by  the  municipality  of  Cara- 
cas, the  declaration  of  Valencia  in  his  favor,  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Bolivian  constitution  by  Guayaquil  and 
other  towns,  down  to  the  general  pacification  effected  by 
the  appearance  of  Bolivar,  who  came  “like  the  rain- 
bow of  peace.”  The  vice  president  still  persists  in  the 
opinion  that  the  revolution  was  not  approved  by  the  ma- 
jority of  tiie  inhabitants  or  army  in  the  north,  indications 
of  which  he  finds  in  the  desertions  of  the  troops  of  A pu- 
re, and  the  town  of  Puerto  Cabello. 

BRAZIL  ANI)  BUENOS  AYRES. 

A London  paper  says,  it  seems  certain  that  the  British 
government  has  received  despatches  from  Brazil  respect- 
ing the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between 
Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  it  is  asserted  with  confi- 
dence on  this  authority,  that,  besides  the  payment  of  a 
considerable  sum  by  Buenos  Ayres  to  Brazil,  it  has  been 
determined  by  the  treaty  that  Monte  Video,  and  a con- 
siderable portion  of  what  is  called  the  Banda  Oriental,  is 
to  be  formed  into  an  independent  government.  Nothings 
has  transpired,  but  it  is  considered  that  it  will  he  like 
Buenos  Ayres — republican.  The  intelligence  was  com- 
municated in  the  city  at.  a late  hour  to  day. 

UNITED  STATES  ANT)  MEXICO. 

An  English  paper  states  with  much  exultation  that  “the. 
commercial  treaty  which  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  ambassador 
from  the  United  States,  lias  been  some  time  negotiating 
with  Mexico,  was  not  likely  to  he  speedily  concluded  ft 
■was  quite  understood  that  the  congress  and  senate  [of 
Mexico]  would  reject  every  proposition  that  ■ would  be 
adverse  to  the  English  interests;  hut,  at  present,  the  treaty 
is  rejected,  because  it  lavs  down  a different  line  of  boun- 
dary to  that  which  had  before  been  admitted,  and  by  which 
the  Americans  lay  claim  to  the  rich  province  of  Texas. 
The  American  minister,  it  is  added,  is  an  intriguing  clever 
man,  but  the  Mexicans  are  firm  in  the  determination  not 
to  give  up  one  acre  of  their  territory.  ” 

POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  following  are  some  of  that  description  of  articles  to 
which  we  referred  in  the  last  Register,  and  now  give  for 
tiie  reasons  then  stated. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Joseph  Kent,,  esq.  governor-  of 
Alary  land  to  a gentleman  of  Frankfort^  dated) 

“Rosrmount,  iolh  Mat,  1827. 

“I  have  seen  so  little  of  late  from  your  state  upon  the 
subject  of  politic,?,  that  I do  not  know  whether  the  vio- 
lence of  the  opposition  to  the  present  administration,  has 
extended  itself  among  you  or  not.  ^ 

“Our  friend  Mr.  Clay,  appends  to  be  the  chief  object 
of  persecution  with  the  opposition.  They  are  w.t’u  great 
industry,  conducting  a systematical  attack  upon  him, 
which  commenced  with  the  Kfemer  story,  which  was  uu 
entire  fabrication. 

“At  the  time  tiie  plot  opened  1 was  a member  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  heard  Mremer  dee  fore.  he 
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never  designed  ‘to  charge  Mr.  Clay  with  any  thing  dis- 
honorable, in  his  life.’ 

“The  old  man,  naturally  honest,  was  imposed  on  at 
the  time,  by  a powerful  influence,  anjj]  constrained  to  act 
his  part  in  an  affair,  which  from  beginning  to  end,  was  as 
much  a fiction,  as  the  Merry  wives  of  Windsor,  or  the 
School  for  Scandal. 

“The  attack  on  Mr".  Clay,  during  the  late  session  of 
congress,  by  gen.  Saunders,  as  far  as  1 could  judge  from 
the  debate  as  published,  proved  an  entire  abortion,  arid  I 
Hardly  know  which  surprised  me  most,  the  folly  of  the  at- 
tack, or  the  inconsistency  of  the  general. 

“You  have  seen,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  F.  Johnson  stated 
in  his  reply  to  gen.  Saunders,  that.' at  the  time  oftiie  pre- 
sidential election?  in  the  house  of  representatives,  that 
he,  gen.  S.  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams,  jn  pre- 
ference to  gen.  Jackson. 

“In  confirmation  of  what  Mr.  Johnson  has  stated,  I 
well  remember,  that  not  ten  minutes  before  the  election, 
gen.  Saunders  came  to  me,  with  an  anxious  countenance, 
discovering  deep  concern  indeed,  and  used  these  emphatic 
words,  ‘I  hope  to  God  you  may  be  able  to  terminate  the 
election  on  the  first  ballot,  for  fear  we  from  North  Caro- 
lina, may  be  forced  to  vote  for  gen.  Jackson.’  North 
Carolina,  you  know,  voted  in  the  house  of  representatives 
for  Mr.  Crawford,  whose  prospect  of  success  was  hope- 
less, although  the  electors  of  that  state  gave  their  votes  in 
favor  ot  gen.  Jackson. 

“Knowing  the  deep  interest  you  have  always  taken  in 
Mr.  Clay’s  welfare,  1 have  been  induced  to  give  you 
for  your  personal  satisfaction  these  particulars. 

“Air.  Clay  I have  known  intimately  for  six-teen  years; 
his  public  career  is  completely  identified  with  every  im- 
portant event  of  the  country,  from  that  period  ‘to  the 
present  time,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war. 

“During  the  late  war,  I have  seen  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, after  having  gone  out  of  committee  of  the 
whole,  return  to  it  again,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  affording 
Mr.  Clay  an  opportunity,  (then  speaker),  of  putting  down 
the  desperate,  and  infuriated  advocates  of  British  tyranny, 
insult  and  injury. 

“But  bis  enemies  say  Mr.  Adams  bargained  with  him; 
this  is  assertion  without  proof,  and  destitute  of  truth,  as  it 
is  of  manly  frankness: 

“His  superior  qualifications  placed  him  in  the  depart- 
ment of  state’,  and  history  furnishes  no  instance,  when  a 
superior  man  ever  had  to  bargain  for  a high  station,  for 
which,  his  peculiar  fitness  was  evident  to  every  one. 

“In  Maryland,  tiie  administration  is  daily  gaining 
ground,  and  by  the  time  the  election  occurs,  I hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  present  an  undivided  front  in  their  sup- 
port. ” 

{From  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  July  31.] 

Robert  seta’s  springs,  July  2f>,  1827: 

Dear  sir — Your  letter  oi‘  the  22c^  inst.  was  handed  to 
ine,  late  last  evening,  and  I hasten  to  answer  the  inqui- 
ries, as  requested,  in  regard  to  the  case  6f  Harris  and  the'1 
other  five  militia  men  who  were  executed  at  Mobile. 

The  regiment  to  which  these  uniortunate  men  belong- 
ed, was  received  into  the  service  by  the  orders  of  the 
general  government,  was  mustered  for  a six  months  tour, 
and  was  paid  accordingly,  for  said  service,  as  vrill  ap- 
pear by  the  muster  and  payrolls,  and  by  colonel  Pipkin’s 
report  to  me.  These  roils,  with  colonel  Pipkin’s  report, 
the  proceedings  and  sentence  of  the  court  martial  detailed 
for  the  trial,  and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
subject,  are  or  ought  to  be,  on  record  at  Washington  city, 
where  I have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Buckner  has  had  a full  op- 
portunity of  examining  them.  1 confidently  assert,  that 
they  stamp  the  allegations  of  Air.  Buckner  with  false- 
hood. 

The  letter  which  Mr.  Buckner  now  makes  use  of;  in 
order  to  injure  my  character,  is  well  ascertained  to  be 
a forgery.  It  was  first  published  by  Binns,  editor  of  the 
Democratic  Press,  purporting  to  be  a letter  from  the  un- 
fortunate Harris  to  me.  Now  this  man  never  wrote  but 
one  letter  to  me,  that  1 ever  saw,  or  heard  of  before  this 
publication,  and  in  that  lie  acknowledged  himself  tube 
guilty  of  the  enormous  crimes  charged  against  him,  and 
slated  his  willingness  to  meet  the  just  sentence  Of  the 
court,  if  Air.  Buckner  was  as  desirous  to  cull  the  truth 
from  the  archives  of  the  nation,  as  he  is  to  pluck  from  me 
lay  hard  .earned  reputation,  he  would  have  sTcfrtnat  g<»- 


j neral  Winchester,  who  commanded  at  Mobile  at  the  time 
) that  this  Binns  letter  is  dated,  made  several  communica- 
: tions  to  me  after  that  date,  and  before  he  had  any  know- 
| ledge  that  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  had  been  fought, 
j Does  not  this  circumstance  shew  the  impossibility  ol  Mr. 
Harris  having  this  knowledge  at  the  time  stated,  and  still 
J more  that  he  could  have  gained  it  in  time  to  have  made  it 
‘ a ground  of  application  for  mercy.  The  letters  of  gen. 
W inehester  to  me  show  that  he  did  not  receive  intelligence 
of  the  victory  until  the  17th  January:  this  forged  letter 
gives  the  intelligence  to  Mr.  Harris  two  days  before. 
Strange  indeed,  that  A1  r.  Harris  elosely  confined  in  jail 
should  be  so  much  earlier  informed  than  the  comman- 
dant of  that  post. 

It  w ould  give  me  great  pleasure  to  send  you  printed 
copies  from  the  documents  in  my  possession,  properly 
certified,  proving  what  I have  here  asserted,  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  this  can  be  done  within  so  short  a period  as 
that  requested.  I trust,  however,  that  the  statement  here 
made  wull  be  sufficient,  with  all  honorable  men,  to  coun- 
teract the  false  expressions  sought  to  be  forced  upon  the 
freemen  of  Kentucky  by  Air.  Buckner. 

As  a public  or  private  man,  speaking  of  transactions 
which.  concern  the  reputation  and  characters  of  others, 
every  manly  feeling  should  remind  him,  that  he  ought  to 
be  guided  by  established  facts,  not  by  the  hearsay  of  a 
party;  and  when  he  thus  produces  facts,  or  the  least 
plausible  ground  upon  which  to  bottom  such  charges,  as 
those  which  you  have  recited,  I pledge  myself  to  beat 
all  times  ready  to  meet  him  at  the  bar  of  my  country. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  conclusion,  that  the 
finding  of  the  court  proves  conclusively  that  those  men 
were  legally  in  service— or  otherwise,  that  they  must 
have  been  acquitted.  I approved,  of  their  condemna- 
tion, because  they  were  the  promoters  and  ringleaders  of 
the  mutiny  and  desertion,  committed  at  a period  when 
the  safety  of  our  southern  frontiers  was  threatened — at  a 
period  which  called  for  the  most  energetic  measures,  and 
w hen  every  nerve  of  the  government  was  stretched  in  the 
defence  of  our  liberties.  When  they  violated  the  law  in 
such  an  attrocious  manner,  the  public  good  demanded 
their  sacrifice.  Had  they  have  done  their  duty  as  faith- 
ful soldiers,  their  country  would  have  rewarded  tliem 
with  its  protection  and  gratitude.  I am  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

William  Owens. 

P.  S.  It  will  be  recollected  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
at  a time  of  great  trial,  gen.  Washington  ordered  de- 
serters to  be  shot  without  trial.  Capt.  Reed  under  this 
order,  having  arrested' three,  had  one  shot  w ithout  trial, 
and  his  head  brought  to  the  general;  but  he,  (gen.  Wash- 
ington), reprimanded  Reed  for  not  shooting  the  whole 
three.  General  Green,  near  Iiudgly’s  mill,  South  Caro- 
lina, says  Gordon’s  history,  had  eight  men  hung  on  one 
pole  for  desertion.  Johnson’s  life  of  Green  says  five, 
without  court  martial.  I only  approved  of  the  pi  oceedings 
of  a court  composed  of  men  who  were  the  friends  and 
neighbors  of  those  to  be  tried  by  them.  Respectfully, 
ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Nashville , July  17,  1827.  I Robert  W.  Hart,  adjutant 
general  of  the  first  brigade  of  Tennesse  militia,  in  the 
late  southern  war,  do  certify  that  I was  at  the  encamp- 
ment, within  three  miles  of  Alobile,  in  1814,  when  a 
court  martial,  of  which  col.  Peter  Pipkin  was  president, 
was  organized  for  the  trial  of  certain  militia  men,  wdio  de- 
serted from  fort  Jackson,  under  the  command  of  col. 
Pipkin — that  I remained  at  Alobile  and  the  neighborhood 
until  the  business,  of  the  court  martial  was  completed,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards.  I was  present  at  the  execu- 
tion of  the  six  ring  leaders  adjudged  to  suffer  the  sentence 
of  death;  but  l do  certify  that  that  part  of  the  sentence 
of  the  court  martial  ordering  the  one  half  of  the  heads  of 
a large  number  of  the  offenders  to  be  shaved,  and  the  of- 
fenders to  be  drummed  out  of  camp  never  was  carried  into 
effect.,  said  delinquents  having  been  pardoned  by  gen. 
Jackson,  in  obedience  to  which  pardon  each  and  every 
one  was  honorably  discharged.  R.  W-  HART. 

Auj.  gen. in  the  U.  S.  service. 

[A  great  deal  of  matter,  and  several  statements,  have 
been  opposed  to  this  letter,  especially  to  the  postscript; 
but  as  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Buckner  will  himself  reply,  at 
length,  we  shall  defer  the  publication  o'f  any  of  them,  to 
m$kc  room  for  it 1 ■ %,  ’ 
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From  the  Charlotteville,  ('Fa.)  Advocate , Aug.  18. 

TO  THE  ED1TOHS  OF  THE  ADVOCATE. 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  written  application  for 
a statement  of  certain  political  sentiments  uttered  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  sometime  in  the  year  1 825, 1 must  first  remark, 
that  I do  not  now  consider  myself  at  liberty  after  your 
request,  to  withhold  it  from  your  paper.  My  opinion  has 
ever  been  this,  that  in  a free  and  equal  society,  upon  pub- 
lic matters  of  such  extreme  importance,  the  public  are 
entitled  to  demand,  through  any  of  their  organs  of  com- 
munication, the  sentiments  of  public  characters  of  long 
and  high  standing,  from  themselves;  and  most  assuredly 
so,  after  their  decease,  from  persons  to  whom  they  have 
been  unreservedly  made  known. 

I was  induced  to  relate  what  l had  heard,  the  first  time 
I did  relate  it,  by  some  illiberal  expressions  applied  to 
gen  Jackson,  a conduct  which  would  have  been,  perhaps, 
still  more  revolting  to  my  feelings,  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Adams;  for  both  are  fully  worthy,  in  my  estimation,  of  the 
high  honor  they  receive  from  their  fellow  citizens  at  pre- 
sent; but  the  former  I have  never  yet  seen. 

The  occasion  of  which  you  speak,  when  wc  were  all 
present  at  the  reading  of  gen.  Jackson’s  reply  to  Mr. 
Clay,  was,  I candidly  think,  the  second  time  1 ever  men- 
tioned the  fact  in  question.  I am  very  sure  I did  hear 
,\Ir.  Jefferson  say,  and  1 think  it  was  about  the  last  of 
July  or  the  1st  of  August,  1825,  but  it  might  have  been 
in  December,  that  it  was  fortunate  for  the  country  that 
gen.  Jackson  was  likely  to  be  fit  for  public  life  four  years 
after:  for  in  him  seemed  to  be  the  only  hope  left  of  avoid- 
ing the  dangers  manifestly  about  to  rise  out  of  the  broad 
construction  now  again  given  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  effaced  all  limitations  of  powers, 
and  left  the  general  government,  by  theory,  altogether 
unrestrained.  That  its  character  was  plainly  enough 
about  to  be  totally  changed,  ayul  that  a revolution  which 
had  been  hitherto  indistinctly  contemplated  at  a very 
great  distance,  w’as  now  suddenly,  and  unexpectedly, 
brought  close  to  our  view.  Of  gen.  Jackson,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson often  said,  that  he  was  an  honest,  sincere,  firm, 
clear-headed  and  strong  minded  man;  of  the  soundest  po- 
litical principles;  which  he'knew  well,  from  having  ob- 
served his  conduct  while  a senator  of  the  United  States, 
when  he  was  vice  president  himself.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  if  general  Jackson  should  be  brought  into  office  to 
correct  the  alarming  tendency  towards  formidable,  and 
otherwise  irremediable  evil  beginning  to  develope  itself 
in  the  administration  of  the  general  government,  he 
w ould  be  entirely  faithful  to  that  object.  This  conversa- 
tion took  place  in  Staunton  in  the  summer  of  1825  or  in 
December  following:  and  it  w as  the  last  free  expression 
of  his  sentiments  1 ever  heard;  a calamitous  change  in 
the  private  affairs  of  both  having  occurred  shortly  after, 
which  prevented  my  being  much  with  him,  by  placing 
him  through  imperious  circumstances,  in  a situation  re- 
quiring him  to  be  unfriendly  to  my  greatest  interests, 

Having  been  an  elector  myself,  m 1824,  when  Mr. 
Crawford’s  personal  condition  was  deemed  so  very- 
doubtful,  1 know  certainly  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  then 
prefer  Mr.  Adams  after  him.  Indeed,  l never  heard 
Mr.  Jefferson  speak  of  Mr.  Adams,  from  the  year  1792, 
w ithout  acknowledging  that  he  was  an  able,  learned  and 
honest  man!  to  which  lie  often  added,  before  the  period 
mentioned,  that  Mr.  Adams  wouid  make  a safe  chief  ma? 
gistrate  of  the  union,  and  was  the  most  fit  of  all  the  New 
England  men.  Towards  Mr.  Clay,  as  a politician,  Mr. 
Jefferson  constantly  manifested  a very  strong  repugnance, 
and  often  said  that  he  was  merely  a splendid  orator,  with- 
out any  valuable  knowledge  from  experience  or  study, 
or  any  determined  public  principles  founded  in  sound  po- 
litical science,  either  practical  or  theoretical.  With  this 
impression  on  my  mind,  I left  Mr.  Clay  at  Monticello, 
when  1 went  to  the  legislature,  three  days  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  electoral  colleges,  in  December,  1824.  I bad 
heard  some  little  discussion  between  him  and  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, of  those  important  points  of  constitutional  doc- 
trine, and  political  economy,  upon  which  thev  differed 
so  widely.  I went  determined  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  in 
case  Mr.  Crawford  should  be  acknowledged  indisputably 
out  of  condition  to  serve.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  ever  viewed  Mr.  Clay  in  the  light  he  is  now 
viewed,  by  numbers,  as  a man  likely  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  union  from  his  principles;  or  that  he  ever  contem- 
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plated  for  him  any  other  elevation  than  w hat  he  had  al- 
ready' enjoyed  in  the  house  of  representatives.  Should 
Mr.  Clay  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  Mr.  Jefferson! 
underrated  him,  1 shall  he  among  the  first  to  acknowledge 
a genuine  feeling  of  civic  pride  at  it;  for  he  is  a Virginian, 
and  my  strongest  public  attachment  of  all  is  to  the  pros- 
perity and  honor  of  Virginia.  If  what  1 have  said  should 
excite  resentment,  I shall  hold  Mr.  Clay,  and  him  only, 
responsible  to  me  for  any  improper  expression  of  that, 
feeling.  With  great  respect, 

Til.  M.  RANDOLPH,  sen. 

Another Dpinion  of  Air.  Jefferson.  ” 

lie,  (Mr.  Jefferson),  said  that  “during  a long  public 
“ life,  lie  bad  attentively  watched  the  progress  of  events 
“ in  the  United  States,  with  the  particular  view  of  satis- 
“ tying  his  mind  that  mankind  were*  competent  to  self- 
“ government,  to  believe  which,  his  principles  inclined 
“him;  and  that  during  his  whole  political  observation, 

“ the  disposition  of  the  American  people  To  clectgener.il 
“ Jackson  president,  w as  the  single  circumstance  which 
“ hail  shaken  his  faith,  and  made  him  tear  that  the  Ame- 
“ rican  republic  was  soon  to  follow  the  fate  of  all  others,! 
“ and  to  fall  under  military  rule.” 

In  reference  to  the  above  recorded  opinion  expressed  t» 
gov.  Coles  the  National  Intelligencer  says — “V\  e have  the 
most  indubitable  proof  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  having  expres- 
sed the  same  sentiment,  not  once, but  repeatedly.  No 
man  who  knows  any  thing  of  his  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject, will  venture  to  contradict  our  statement.” 

Mr.  Buchanan.  On  the  2d  of  February,  1825,  the 
rules  for  regulating  the  election  of  president  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  were  under  discussion  in  that  bodyr; 
and  it  w as  a question  whether,  the  election  should  be  con- 
ducted with  open  or  with  closed  doors.  Mr.  Buchanan 
made  the  following  declaration. 

“In  these  times — iu  the  infancy  of  our  political  institu- 
tions— when  no  man  cun  suspect  that  corruption  has 
made  an  entrance  among  us,  it  matters  perhaps  little 
whether  we  admit  the  people  to  witness  our  proceedings, 
or  whether  we  sit  in  conclave. . But  OTHER  times  wriil 
come,  corruption  will  one  day  rear  its  head  in  our  coun- 
try; and  privacy  is  the  natural  element  of  corruption, 
should  those  times  arrive,  the  members  will  want  their 
secret  sessions.” 

The  following  is  an  “extract”  from  the  letter, ‘(and  all 
that  we  have  seen  of  it),  which  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  on  the  16th  October,  1826,  to  the  editor  of  the 
United  Slates  Telegraph,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  B.  in 
his  address  to  the  public  dated  at  Lancaster,  8th[Aug. 
1827. 

“At  this  distance  of  timeT  could  not,  if  I w'culd,  ex- 
plain to  you  all  the  causes  which  induced  me  to  hold  the 
only  conversation  1 eve  r held  with  general  Jackson,  on 
the  subject  of  the  presidential  election.  It  w ill  be  suffi- 
cient, however,  for  vour  purpose,  to  know  that  1 had  ns 
authority  from  Mr.  Clay  or  his  friends  to  propose  any' 
terms  to  gen.  Jackson  in  relation  to  their  votes,  nor  did 
1 make  any  such ‘proposition.  I trust  I would  be  as  in- 
capable of  becoming  a messenger  upon  such  an  occasion, 
as  it  is  known  general  Jackson  would  be  to  receive  sucli 
a message. 

“I  repeated  the  substance  of  (his  conversation  to  a few 
friends  at  Washington;  one  of  whom  must  have  commu- 
nicated it  to  you.  That  person,  whoever  he  may  he,  is 
entirely  mistaken  in  supposing  the  subject  of  it  to  have 
been  what  you  alledge  in  your  letter.  1 must,  therefore 
protest  against  bringing  that  conversation  before  the  peo- 
ple through  the  medium  of  the  Telegraph,  or  any  other 
newspaper. 

“The  facts  are  before  the  world,  thatMr.  Clayand  his 
particular  friends  made  Mr.  Adams  president,  and  Clay 
secretary  of  stale.  The  people  will  draw  their  ow-n  in- 
ferences from  such  conduct,  and  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it.  They  will  judge  of  the  cause  from  the  ef- 
fects.” 

From  the  Ituleigh  (JY*.  C.  ) Star.' 

H ake. county,  August  27,  1827.  • 
To  Messrs.  Lawrence  & Lem  ay: 

Gentlemen The  incorrect  .impression  ^attempted 

to  be  made  on  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the  proceed- 
ings of ‘he  senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  nomination 
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of  the  honorable  Henry  Clay,  as  secretary  of  state,  m 
March,  1825,  has  placed  me  in  the  unpleasant  dilemma 
■y  of  acquiescing  in  what  every  senator  present  must  know  to 
be  wrong,  or  submitting  to.  a candid  world  the  remarks, 
and  the  only  remarks,  that  were  made  on  that  occasion, 
i have,  therefore,  determined  to  furnish  tiieip  forthwith 
for  publication.  I will  only  add,  that  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  senators  expressed  a concurrence  in  the  ob- 
jections urged,  and  declared  to  me  that  they  wore  pre- 
pared to  sustain  them  in  the  event  of  any  member  ot  the 
senate  desiring  further  investigation. 

Respectfully,  vours,  &c. 

JNO.  BRANCH. 

Mr.  President — As  I cannot,  consistently  with  a sense 
of  duty,  give  a silent  vote  on  the  present  occasion,  I must 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  senate  for  a few  moments,  while 
I shall  attempt,  in  a plain,  frank,  and  brief  manner,  to 
give  the  reasons  why  I am  unwilling  to  advise  and  consent 
to  this  appointment. 

1 am  duly  impressed  with  the  momentous  duty  we  are 
about  to  perform,  and  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  con- 
nected with  the  deep  responsibility  which  attaches  to  each 
■ and  every  member;  and  hence  my  solicitude  to  arrive  at 
truth  by  the  best  reflections  which  1 have  been  capable  of 
bestowing  on  the  subjeet. 

To  guide  and  direct  us  on  this,  as  well  as  every  other 
occasion,  it  may  he  well,  first,  to  look  to  the  commission 
under  which,  and  from  which  we  derive  all  our  powers, 
to  wit:  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  which  we  have 
•all  taken  a solemn  oath  to  preserve,  maintain  and  defend, 
not  in  the  letter  only,  hut  according  to  its  true,  intent  and 
meaning.  While  I readily  admit  that  the  letter,  and  per- 
haps, the  rigid  construction  of  that  instrument,  does  not 
imperatively  forbid  the  confirmation  of  this  nomination 
yet  I hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  every  reason  which 
could  have  operated  on  the  convention  to  induce  them 
to  insert  the  following  clause,  applies  with  increased  force 
to  influence  the  senate  to  reject  the  distinguished  indivi- 
dual, whose  nomination  we  are  now  about  to  act  upon. 
The  clause  is  as  follows: 

“No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time 
for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  an)  office  under 
the  authority. of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been 
created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  in- 
creased during  such  time,  and  no  person  holding  any  of- 
fice under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a member  of  either 
house  during  his  continuance  in  office:” 

I would  ask,  why  and  wherefore  is  it  that  no  member 
of  either  house  is  permitted  to  hold  an  office  which  he 
has  assisted  to  create,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  have 
been  increased  by  his  vote?  Because,  sir,  it  was  wisely 
foreseen  that  he  might  be  influenced  to  vote  for  the  one 
or  the  other  from  mercenary  or  interested  motives. 

What  is  the  present  case?  Henry  Clay,  a member  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  has  made,  or,  if  you  please, 
has  mainly  contributed  to  make  John  Q.  Adams  presi- 
dent of  these  United  States,  and  this  president,  thus  made 
in  opposition  to  the  known  will  and  wishes  of,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  under  circumstances  of  an  extraordinary 
character,  has  called  upon  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
to  advise  and  consent  to  this  efficient  friend,  a member  of 
the  very  house  that  hsts  conferred  on  him  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy ot  this  republic,  should  he  made  secretary  of 
state.  I would  respectfully  ask,  whether,  in  sanctioning 
or  confirming  thre  nomination,  we  are  not  infringing  on  the 
.obvious  policy  of  the  constitution?'  For  if  a member  may 
be  supposed  to  vote  to  create  an  office,  or  to  increase  the 
salary,  with  a view  to  his  individual  gain,  may  he  not  with 
as  much  propriety  he  suspected  of  voting  from  sordid  or 
interested  considerations,  when  he  makes  an  officer,  who, 
in  turn,  gives  him  an  office  ? I will  not  trepass  on  the 
time  of  the  senate,  by  any  farther  effort  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  the  coincidence  of  the  reasons  in  the ’two  cases.. 
They  must  be  apparent  to  every  intelligent  mind.  Again 
waiving  all  objections  which  manifestly  result  from  the 
foregoing  considerations,  I would  ask,  whether,  from  a 
decent  respect  to  public  sentiment,  we  ought  not  to  put 
tkirveto  on  this  nomination?  1 am  not  prepared  to  assert 
positively  that  corruption  has  mingled  with  this  transac- 
tion; hut  this  much  i feel  authorised  to  say  and  believe, 
that  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  recent  presi- 
dential election  and  this  nomination,  are  sufficient  to  fix 


on  the  public  mind  the  strongest  suspicions  that  they  had 
been  cheated  out  of  theirrights  by  corruption  and  intrigue; 
and,  inasmuch  as  our  government  is  based  on  public  con- 
fidence, it  is  of  the  very  last  importance  that  our  founda- 
tion he  well  guarded.  The  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment should  not  only  be  pure,  hut  its  purity,  as  far  as 
practicable,  should  not  be  suspected.  Let  us  view  things 
as  they  exist  in  practical  life.  The  senate  was  prudently 
designed  to  act  as  a check  on  the  appointing  power,  not, 

I admit,  to  be  exercised  capriciously,  but  fearlessly  and 
independently  when  the  public  good  requires.  How  often 
have  we  eulogized  and  boasted  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions; our  happy-  distribution  of  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment; the  salutary  checks  and  balances  to  be  found  in 
our  constitution;  and  the  effectual  harriers  which  have 
been  provided  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  either 
upon  the  powers  of  the  other,  and  the  consequent  protec- 
tion to  all  classes  and  interests?  But  if  these,  things  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the  theory  of  our  government,  I would 
not  give  a fig  for  them.  The  different  departments  should 
in  some  respects  be  considered  as  rivals,  each  watching 
every  opportunity  to  strengthen  itself  and  weaken  its  ri- 
val. Let  us,  therefore,  he  vigilant  in  the  exercise  of  our 
constitutional  powers,  guarded  as  well  against  open  as- 
sault, as  covei’t,  insidious  encroachments.  For,  however, 
lofty  and  high  sounding  may  be  the  sentiment  which  we 
sometimes  hear  uttered  of  independence  of  the  people, 
the  legitimate  proprietors  of  this  government;  yet  this  in- 
dependence, connected  with  the  depehdanec  on  the  dis- 
pensing power,  is  fraught  with  the  most  alarming  con- 
sequences to  the  liberties  of  the  people;  for,  as  we  re- 
cede from  the  one,  we  impreceptibly  glide  unto  the  dead- 
ly embrace  of  the  other.  From  a retrospect  of  the  past, 
lessons  of  wisdom  may  often  be  extracted.  We  see  some 
receive  their  doceur  promptly,  others,  perhaps  ten  times 
the  number,  are  kept  in  a state  of  expectancy,  and  many 
have  their  hopes  and  fears  operated  on,  who,  like  the 
sanguine  Irishman,  calculating  on  drawing  a prize,  when, 
forsooth,  he  had  no  ticket  in  the  lottery,  ll  is  time  to 
pause,  and  look  the  mischief  full  in  the  face.  Has  it  come 
to  this,  that  nothing  but  proof  positive  of  corruption  will 
justify  the  senate  in  arresting  an  appointment!  If  so  we 
are  more  degenerate  than  I had  imagined.  What  are 
the  facts  of  this  case,  as  generally  admitted  to  be  true, 
to  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  turn  a deaf  ear?  We 
see  two  political  opponents,  neither  having  confidence 
in  the  other,  at  a critical  moment,  when  the  loaves  and 
fishes  are  about  to  be  divided,  the  one,  in  opposition  to 
the  well  ascertained  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ids  state,  fly 
into  each  other’s  arms,  and  cordially  embrace,  without 
aught  appearing  to  the  world  of  reconciliation  and  adjust- 
ment of  former  differences.  By  which  mians,  and  by 
which  alone,  the  one  is  enabled  to  grasp  the  presidential 
chair  in  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  with  a 
salary  of  $25,000  per  year,  and  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  is  called  upon  to  aid  this  president,  thus  made  to 
confer  on  the  other  the  state  departmerit,  with  a salary  cl 
$6,009,  and  thereby  making  him  heir  apparent  to  the  pre- 
sidency. Comment  would  be  superfluous  to  a body  as 
enlightened  as  the  one  I am  addressing.  Why  was  the 
concurrence  of  the  senate  required  by  the  patriotic  and 
wise  framers  of  our  constitution,  if  we  have  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  register  the  edicts  of  the  president?  Jn  this 
case  the  exalted  standing  of  the  individuals  makes  it  more 
imperiously  our  duty  to  act  firmly.  Therefore,  I cannot 
— I will  not,  advise  and  consent  to  this  appointment. 

iQ^We  have  several  other  articles  of  like  character, 
and  on  both  sides,  lying  over,  and  shall  give  place  to 
some  of  them,  at  the  risk  of  increasing  the  quantity  ot 
space  to  be  allowed  for  counter-statements.  General 
discussions  of  the  presidential  election  cannot  be  admitted* 
else  room  -would  not  be  allowed  for  any  thing  else. 

*We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  ot  selecting  what  are 
general  or  special  discussions — tor  the  latter,  though^ 
special  in  their  object,  sometimes  ruirinto  expressions  of 
private  opinions  and  general  arguments.  The  decision 
on  these  points  must  rest  with  ourselves.  There  is  no 
other  human  power  to  control  the  Register.  The  pre- 
ceding articles  we  regard  as  “special,”  and  for  example, 
we  supposed  .that  the  addresses  ot  the  two  political  con- 
ventions which  have  been  Held  in  Maryland,  were  gene- 
i ra! — and  neither  was  inserted. 
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MEXICAN  SQUADRON  AT  KEY  WEST. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Louisiana  Advertiser: 

An  article  has  appeared  in  the  Pensacola  paper,  and  has 
been  republished  in  a paper  of  New  Orleans,  stating  that 
formal  complaints  had  been  made  by  the  authorities  of 
Cuba  that  the  Mexican  forces  had  violated  the  neutrality 
of  Key  West,  &c.  in  consequence  of  which  commodore 
Ridgley  had  been  despatched  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
vestigations, &c.  . . 

I have  too  high  a regard  for  the  opinion  ot  the  citizens  ot 
he  u.  States  to  permit  an  impression  to  remain  on  the 
%uind  of  any  one  that  1 had  abused  their  hospitality,  and  in 
the  absence  of  nearly  all  of  my  papers  and  letter  books,  I 
can  do  little  more  than  deny  in  the  most  positive  manner 
the  charges  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  challenge  the 
strictest  scrutiny  into  my  conduct,  and  that  ot  every  one 
under  my  command  since  my  squadron  has  been  at  Key 
West;  and  all  my  desire,  in  this  case,  is  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will,  in  justice  to  me,  place  be- 
fore the  public  the  result  of  their  enquiries,  by  which  it 
will  undoubtedly  appear  that  Monsieur  Lnborde  has  in 
three  instances  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
without  any  further  notice  on  my  part,  than  to  desire  re- 
peatedly that  a United  States  vessel  of  war  might  be  sta- 
tioned there  to  protect  it.  The  collector  of  the  port  and 
all  the  inhabitants  have  defended  me  against  the  charge, 
and  even  an  agentexpressly  sent  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
*o  examine  into  my  operations,  after  their  complaint  was 
inade,  has  done  the  same,  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  have  positive  proofs  in  their  possession^  of 
the  high  respect  I liavc  shown  to  their  authority.  The 
only  document  I have  now  in  my  possession,  relating  to 
the  matter,  is  a copy  of  a letter  from  me  to  commodore 
Ridgley,  written  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  from  Pensaco- 
la, which  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  and  tone  of  his 
to  me, and,  from  its  spirit,  it  is  easily  to  be  perceived  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  although  bound  in 
duty  to  enquire  into  complaints,  (of  which  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities no  doubt  are  already  ashamed,)  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  I have  oifended  against  neutral  rights. 

The  following  is  the  letter  alluded  to,  and  I pledge  my- 
self to  prove  whatever  is  therein  stated. 

DAVID  PORTER. 

New-  Orleans,  July  31s£,  1827. 

Pexsacoza,  July  13th,  1827. 

Sin: — I do  myself  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  yonr  communication  of  this  day,  wherein  you  inform 
me  that  circumstances  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
your  government,  through  the  charge  des  affaires  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  that  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
has  been  violated  at  Thompson’s  island  by  the  naval  for- 
ces of  Mexico  under  iny  command,  to  the  injury  of  the 
interests  of  the  commerce  of  Spain,  and  that  it  is  made 
your  duty  to  make  proper  enquiries  into,  and  investigate, 
all  the  matters  complained  of,  for  which  purpose,  it  was 
your  intention  to  have  sailed  from  this  harbor  to-mor- 
row, for  Key  West. 

I duly  appreciate  and  reciprocate  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  expressed  in  yonr  letter, and  had  1 not  previously 
determined  on  leaving  this  place  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, having  completed  the  arrangement  which  brought  me 
here,  I should  have  had  much  pleasure  in  an  interview 
with  you,  wherein  I could  have  made  such  explanations 
as  would  have  satisfied  you,  and  through  you,  your  go- 
vernment, that,  the  charge  brought  against  me,  of  having 
violated  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  is  entirely 
without  foundation.  Both  my  duty  and  inclination  prompt- 
ed me  to  respect  it  most  scrupulously,  and  by  so  doing 
only  could  I hope  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  forces  en- 
trusted to  me,  in  the  presence  of  a vastly  superior  block- 
ading force,  which  would  gladly,  no  doubt,  seize  on  any 
Occasion  that  would  justify  its  attacking  me  there. 

I have  been  long  aware  that  complaints  have  been 
made  by  the  Spanish  authorities  of  the  island  of  Cuba 
against  me;  they  were  communicated  to  me  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Key  West,  to  which  I have  replied, 
and  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington  is  furnished  with 
a copy  of  the  correspondence;  therefore  any  information 
on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  from  him,  and  1 regret  that  I have  not  my 
letters  and  books  with  me,  that  1 might  have  the  satis- 
faction of  placing  in  your  hands  a copy  of  it,  which  I feel 


confident  would  prove  entirely  satisfactory  to  your  go- 
vernment as  well  as  yourself.  The  copy  of  this  corres- 
pondence I pledge  myself  to  furnish,  if  required,  on  my 
return  to  Key  West,  and,  if  you  will  do  me  the  fa- 
vor to  communicate,  in  explicit  terms,  the  precise  com- 
plaints of  the  charge  des  affaires,  l will  most  cheerfully 
reply  to  them,  with  a firm  conviction,  that  1 shall  maii.- 
fest  their  fallacy,  and  in  the  mean  time,  l have  only  td 
state  that  when  it  is  no  longer  agreeable  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  the  naval  force  of  Mexico 
shall  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Key  West.aud  the  fact  shall 
be  officially  communicated  to  me,  I shall,  so  soon  as  1 am 
also  officially  informed  that  the  blockade  is  raised  and 
the  squadrons,  now  in  pursuit  of  me,  have  returned  to  a 
Spanish  port,  and  the  sea  left  free  for  me  to  depart  from 
the  anchorage  of  Key  West;  on  no  other  terms  should  I 
be  justified  in  doing  so,  as,  by  pursuing  a different  course, 

I should  be  jeopardising  the  interests  of  the  republic.  1 
have  the  honor  to  serve.  1 have  the  honor  to  be  &c. 

(Signed),  DAVID  FORTE  If. 

Com.  Charles  G.  Ridgley,  Pensaeola. 

{From  the  Pensacola  Gazette.] 

Com. ’Porter.  We  copy  an  article  to-day  from  the 
Louisiana  Advertiser,  by  which  it  appears  That  coin.  Por- 
ter has  honored  with  his  notice  an  article  which  appeared 
in  this  paper  on  the  20th  nit. 

Com.  Porter  was  under  a mistake  wheal  he  said  that 
an  article  had  appeared  in  our  paper,  slating  that  formal 
complaints  had  been  made,  K.c.  We  made  no  statements 
on  the  subject — our  article  was  made  up  of  suppositions 
and  rumors,  for  we  knew  nothing  whereon  to  found  as- 
sertions—the  result  however  has  proved  that,  we  did  net 
mistake.  It  appears  from  the  letter  of  Com.  Porter  to 
com.  Ridgely,  that  formal  complaints  have  been  made  to 
our  government,  and  that  they  formed  the  subject  of  in- 
structions given  to  com.  Ridgley.  We  however  expres- 
sed no  opinion  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  those  com- 
plaints, and  were  far  from  supposing  that  they  were  well 
founded;  we  have,  however,  since  heard  another  rumor, 
if  true,  certainly  gives  much  ground  for  suppositions  un- 
favorable to  com.  Porter.  Can  it  be  denied,  that  the 
Colombian  privateer  Carobobo,  captain  Hopner,  went 
into  the  harbour  of  Key  West — that  her  commission  as  a 
Colombian  privateer  having  nearly  expired,  she  sailed  a 
few  miles,  (just  outside  the  harbor  of  Key  West),  and 
then  and  there  hoisted  the  Mexican  flag  and  returned  into 
the  port  of  Key  West?  Did  not  com.  Porter  accompany 
her  out  and  give  her  a Mexican  commission  at  that  time  ? 
Did  she  not  then  sail  and  capture  a Spanish  vessel  and 
return  with  her  into  Key  West?  If  these  questions  can 
be  answered  in  the  negative,  then  com.  Porter  cannot  he 
justly  accused  of  violating  the  neutrality  of  the  harbor  of 
Key  West  in  this  instance,  j We  should  like  to  see  an 
explanation  of  this  circumstance,  for  our  impressions 
have  been  favorable  to  com.  Porter,  and  it  would  give  us 
pleasure  to  correct  any  mistake  with  regard  to  his  pro- 
ceedings. If  com.  Laborde  has  violated  the  neutrality 
of  the  United  States,  we  believe  that  equal  justice  will  be 
dealt  out  to  both  parties. 

MR.  POINSETT  IN  MEXICO. 

From  the  National  Gazette  of  Sept.  1 . 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  able  and 
conclusive  reply  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  American  minister 
plenipotentiary  in  Mexico,  to  an  extraordinary  and  un- 
warrantable denunciation  by  the  congress  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Vera  Cruz.  The  manifesto  of  that  body  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  and  audacious  state  papers  wre  have 
ev;er  seen.  The  allegations  which  it  contains  against 
these  United  States,  as  well  as  their  distinguished  re- 
presentative, compelled  him  to  publish  a formal  vindica- 
tion without  delay.  He  has  discharged  this  duty  with  his 
usual  zeal  and  talent.  His  reply  puts  the  accusers  to 
shame.  As  he  composed  and  published  it  in  Spanish, 
it  must  have  been  read  throughout  Mexico,  and  will,  we 
trust,  be  circulated  in  South  America,  where  such  charges 
from  such  a quarter  could  not  fail  to  have  considerable 
effett,  unless  so  repelled.  We  hope,  likewise,  that  it  will 
he  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  it  would  serve 
to  counteract  there,  the  false  boasts  of  the  British  states- 
men, of  British  priority  in  the  acknowledgement  and 
patronage  of  Spanish- American  independence.  An  ah- 
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stracTof  Mr.  Poinsett’s  exposition  was  printed  in  our 
gazette  in  the  second  week  of  this  month,  as  well  as  a 
general  notice  of  the  accusation;  but  our  readers  could 
not  adequately  understand  the  subject,  which  is  both  cu- 
rious and  important,  without  possessing  the  whole  docu- 
ment wherein  all  of  the  manifesto  that  is  material  tor  the 
American  public  is  fairly  extracted  and  refuted.  We 
have  the  long  manifesto  before  us  in  the  original,  and 
find  it  to  consist,  in  the  other  parts,  of  vehement  decla- 
mation against  the  Yorkists  (free  masons)  and  secret  so- 
cieties of  every  description. 

The  legislative  of  Vera  Cruz  lately  committed  seve- 
ral unconstitutional  acts,  in  quite  an  unceremonious 
manner.  Of  these,  the  most  violent  was  the  expulsion 
of  the  ex -secretary  of  the  national  treasury,  Esteva,  who 
had  been  regularly  appointed  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  general  government,  commissary  ot  the  state  ot  V era 
Cruz,  and  superintendent  of  the  customs;  an  office  pure- 
ly federal  and  executive.  He  was  driven  from  the  state, 
merely  because  he  was  deemed  one  of  the  political  party 
to  which  the  majority  of  the  Vera  Cruz  legislature  are 
opposed.  It  was  to  vindicate  tins  outrageous  conduct 
that  the  manifesto  above  mentioned,  was  issued,  the  oc- 
casion being  improved,  moreover  to  denounce  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  union,  , as  a supposed  friend  or  auxiliary 
of  their  obnoxious  antagonists;  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  predilection  en- 
tertained for  our  republic  by  those  antagonists.  It  is  as 
if,  during  the  great  contest  between  the  federalists  and 
democrats  in  our  country,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia had  immediately  expelled  from  the  commonwealth, 
a collector  of  the  customs  appointed  by  the  president, 
because  the  new  officer  was  held  to  be  a federalist;  and  in 
order  to  defend  this  proceeding,  had  elaborately  arraign- 
ed, in  a long  manifesto,  the  whole  federal  party,  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador  at  Washington,  as  the  prompter  and  ally 
of  the  party,  and  the  British  government  and  nation  as 
enemies  of  our  institutions  and  independence,1  This 
supposed,  illustrative  case  is,  howeVer,  by  no  means  so 
strong  as  the  real  one,  since  the  circumstances  and  pre- 
judices of  the  times  would  have  rendered  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  British  minister  and  cabinet  in  some  degree 
plausible  as  to  the  fact,  though  never  regular  nor  deco- 
rous; but  in  the  present  instance,  there  is  not  the  least 
ground  of  color  for  the  impeachment  ol  either  Mr. 
Poinsett  or  his  government  and  country,  since  they  were 
the  first,  the  natural,  and  have  continued  the  firmest  and 
most  zealous  friends  of  the  liberties  and  prosperity  ol  the 
Mexicans  and  all  the  other  new  republican  communities. 

When  Mr.  Poinsett  arrived  in  Mexico  the  Scotch  par- 
ty {el  de  Escocia),  so  called  from  their  masonic  rite,  go- 
verned the  country;  and  although  a vast  majority  of  the 
people  entertained  different  opinions  and  wishes,  there 
was  no  organized  opposition.  That  party  was  composed 
— of  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  who  were  cruelly 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  revolution  of  lguala;  of 
the  aristocracy;  of  the  monarchists,  some  of  whom  think 
their  countrymen  unfit  for  self-government,  and  most  of 
whom  wish  to  see  a European  prince  on  the  throne  of 
Mexico;  of  centralists , monarchists  in  disguise,  pretend- 
ed advocates  of  a consolidated  republican  government; 
and  finally,  of  the  European  Spaniards,  who  never  can 
be  reconciled  to  the  dominion  of  the . Creoles  or  natives, 
in  any  form.  It  was  matter  of  course  that  such  a party 
should  be  inimical  to  these  United  States.  From  the  first 
moment  of  our  minister’s  appearance  among  them,  their 
conduct  towards  him  betrayed  the  most  unfriendly  feel- 
ings amhdesigns;  and  they  have  persisted  in  shewing  on 
every  occasion  their  hostility  to  our  republic,  represent- 
ing it  as  the  natural,  hypocritical  .enemy  of  Mexico,  and 
using  all  the  jargon  with  which  the  Vera  Cruz  manifesto 
is  stuffed.  We  say  here  what  we  ourselves  have  noticed 
ifi  the  publications  of  the  writers  enlisted  under  their 
banners,  and  have  learnt  from  intelligent  observers  on 
the  theatre  of  their  operations.  They  thus  compelled 
Mr.  Foiusett  to  seek  for  associates  among  tiie  adverse 
party,  which  has  become  the  most  powerful,  from  the 
certain,  regular  progress  of  things;  but  they  have  attri- 
buted their  defeat  to  his  influence  and  agency,  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  view  their  antagonists  with  contempt, 
and  were  more  or  less  blind  to  the  general  concurrence 
pf  events  and  dispositions.  Inde*ed,  as  soon  as  the  sys- 
tematic resistance  which  they  instituted  to  the  advances 


ot  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was  counteracted  by  the 
Yorkinos,  or  York  masons,  liberal  principles  so  rapidly 
acquired  the  ascendant,  and  spread  so  widely,  that  even 
the.  people  in  general  were  led  to  regard  this  result  as  the 
effect  of  some  secret,  artificial  cause.  Most  of  the  deep 
expounders  thought  they  saw  the  direction  of  an  occult, 
dexterous  spirit,  in  what  was  produced,  necessarily  and 
only,  by  the  tendencies  of  their  revolution  and  new  poli- 
tical and  social  order.  The  Scotch  masons  in  their  news- 
papers, and  in  the  Vera  Cruz  document,  have  loaded 
Mr.  Poinsett  with  obloquy,  as  the  prime-mover;  and  as- 
cribe to  him  nearly  all  the  honor  of  impelling  public  opin-rfl 
ion  towards  political  freedom  and  religious  toleration  * 
He  seems  to  us  to  have  had  from  the  outset,  a most  ar- 
duous and  delicate  task,  commissioned  as  he  was  to  sus- 
tain the  interest  and  fair  repute  of  his  countiy  with  the 
Mexicans,  and  regarded  as  he  was,  by  the  anti-liberal 
faction,  then  predominant,  in  the  light  of  a natural,  in- 
corruptible enemy  of  their  sentiments  and  projects.* — 
We  say  nothing  particularly,  of  the  European  influence 
hostile  to  the  U.  States,  and  therefore  auxiliary  to  the 
Scotch  masons,  which  he  must  have  had  to  encouuter; 
and  which  could  not  be  suffered  to  do  the  work  of  intri- 
gue and  misrepresentation  without  being  at  least  closely 
watched,  and  occasionally  resisted  by  direct  and  overt 
movements  within  the  sp*here  of  his  official  character  and 
errand.  No  American  could  have  been  found,  more 
signally  qualified  in  all  respects  for  the  post  which  he  fills, 
than  the  gentleman  in  question;  none  could  have  display- 
ed more  zeal  or  more  liberality  of  every  kind,  than  he 
has  exerted  throughout  his  diplomatic  career;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  his  countrymen  will  give  him  credit  for  having 
faithfully  and  skilfully  served  them,  but  upon  different 
grounds  from  those  on  which  the  Vera  Cruz  legislature 
acknowledge  that  merit. 

If  he  was  a plenipotentiary,  of  the  old  European,  ma- 
chiavelian  stamp,  and  less  fond  of  truth  and  the  real  hon- 
or of  his  country,  he  might  congratulate  himself  on  be- 
ing thus  denounced  for  havingtoo  adroitly  and  successfully 
followed  the  presumed  instructions  and  ends  of  his  go- 
vernment. We  may  add  that  the  wise  men  of  Vera 
Cruz,  by  identifying  him  and  the  United  States  with  the 
party  which  must,  in  the  end,  rule  in  Mexico,  have  done 
more  to  render  them  ultimately  popular  and  influential, 
than  he  could  have  accomplished  by  any  efforts. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TOWARDS  THE  NEW  REPUBLICS  OF  AMERICA. 

So  long  as  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  in  Mexico 
upon  the  character  and  policy  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  upon  the  honor  and  repu- 
tation of  the  undersigned,  were  confined  to  anonymous 
publications,  they  excited  no  other  feeling  than  that  of 
contempt,  and  have  been  passed  over  with  silent  scorn. 
But  when  the  respectable  legislature  of  Vera  Cruz  em- 
bodies in  a solemn  appeal  to  the  Mexican  nation,  the  sub- 
stance of  these  unfounded  calumnies,  he  feels  that  he 
would  be  wanting  to  himself  and  to  the  government  which 
he  represents,  if  he  forebore  any  longer  from  vindicating 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  their  re- 
lations with  these  countries,  or  if  he  suffered  such  misre- 
presentations to  go  forth  to  the  world,  sanctioned  by  so 
respectable  an  authority,  unanswered  and  unrefuted. 

Vera  Cruz  suspects , that  “a  sagacious  and  hypocritical 
foreign  minister,  (alluding  to  the  undersigned),  equally 
zealous  for  the  prosperity  of  his  own  countiy,  as  inimical 
to  that  of  Mexico,  calculating  that  the  aggrandizement 
and  glory  of  his  nation,  must  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
glory  and  aggrandizement  of  the  United  Mexican  states, 
so  that  the  former  \-ouldlose  all  the  latter  might  gain, 
and  vice  versa;  calculating  that  the  agriculture  of  Mexico 
must  swell  its  limits  so  immensely,  as  to  render  insigni- 
ficant and  almost  unll  that  of  the  north,  provided  Mexico 
is  permitted  to  move  forward  peaceably  in  the  new  or- 
der of  tilings;  calculating  that  in  time,  the  commercial 
and  friendly  relations  between  Mexico  and  Great  Britain 
might  prove  disadvantageous  to  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try, conceived  and  brought  forth  the  most  terrible  and 
disorganizing  project  for  the  republic — the  project  of  pro- 
pagating and  maintaining  hatred  and  want  of  confidence, 
and  consequently  division  and  parties,  between  the  sim- 
ple and  worth v Mexicans — he  established  the  rite  of, 
Yprk!"” 
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It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  to  analyze  the 
effects,  which  according  to  the  opinion  ot  the  legislature 
of  Vent  Cruz,  have  been  produced  by  the  establishment 
of  this  rite,  nor  to  enter  into  the  question  whether  it  has 
proved  “more  dangerous  and  destructive  than  -would 
have  done  the  landing  of  twenty  battalions  of  Spanish 
troops  in  the  country .”  He  will  confine  himself  to  a 
plain  exposition  of  the  conduct  ot  the  United  States  ot 
America  towards  these  countries,  and  of  his  own  during 
his  residence  here,  and  endeavor  to  answer  by  a simple 
statement  of  feels  the  suspicions  of  the  legislature  ot  the 
state  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  appear  to  be  founded  upon 
the  vituperations  of  venal  writers , “who,”  to  Use  the 
w ords  of  that  legislature,  “in  order  to  maintain  them- 
selves, are  under  the  dreadful  necessity  of  prostituting 
their  consciences  by  calumniating  and  sullying  the  con- 
duct of  good  men.” 

From  the  first  dawning  of  the  independence  of  Spanish 
America,  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the 
U.  S.  w ere  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  government  were  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  those  of  the  people.  Their  policy,  their  inte- 
rests, and  their  feelings  all  concurred  to  lead  them  to  fa- 
vor the  cause  of  the  independence  of  these  countries,  and  a 
short  exposition  of  their  conduct  will  prove  that  they 
used  every  effort  to  assist  that  cause,  consistent  with  the 
clM'acterof  neutrality  which  their  duties  towards  Spain 
oonged  them  to  maintain  between  the  contending  par- 
ties. 

As  early  as  August  1818,  the  United  States  made  a for- 
mal proposal  to  the  British  government  for  a concerted 
and  cotemporary  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  at  that  time  the  only  one  of  the  South 
American  states,  which  having  declared  its  independence, 
could  be  regarded  as  having  actually  achieved  its  eman- 
cipation from  Spain.  It  did  not  suit  the  policy  of  the 
British  government  to  accede  to  this  proposal,  and  they 
declined  it. 

This  avowal  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  its  rea- 
diness to  recognize  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
became  a subject  of  consideration  at  the  deliberations  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
plan  whiclj  was  proposed  and  matured  there,  of  a joint 
mediation  of  the  European  alliance  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  for  restoring  them  to  her  authority,  tailed 
from  the  well  known  intentions  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  accede  to  the  condition  of 
employing  foi  ce  eventually  against  the  South  Americans 
for  its  accomplishment. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1822,  a resolution  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
body  the  undersigned  was  then  a member,  requesting 
the  president  to  lay  before  the  house  the  communications 
from  the  agents  of  the  United  States  with  the  govern- 
ments south  of  them  w hich  had  declared  their  indepen- 
dence: and  those  from  the  agents  of  such  governments 
in  Washington  with  the  secretary  of  state,  tending  to 
show  the  political  condition  of  their  governments,  and  the 
state  of  the  war  bet  wen  them  and  Spain. 

In  transmitting  to  the  house  the  papers  called  for  by 
this  resolution,  the  president,  in  his  message  of  the  8th 
of  March,  1822,  declared  his  own  persuasion  that  the 
time  had  arrived  w hen,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  equal  and  im- 
partial justice  to  all  parties,  the  acknow  ledgement  of  the 
independence  declared  by  the  Spauish  American  colo- 
nies, could  no  longer  be  withheld. 

On  the  day  after  the  president’s  message  of  the  8th  of 
March  was  received  byT  the  house,  the  Spanish  minister, 
Anduaga,  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  state  a remon- 
strance against  the  measure  it  recommended,  and  a so- 
lemn protest  agahist  the  recognition  of  the  governments 
ottlie  insurgent  provinces  of  South  America.  He  was 
answered  on  the  Gth  of  April  by  a letter  recapitulating 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  United  States  had 
“yielded  to  ail  obligation  of  duty  of  the  highest  order, 
py  recognizing  as  independent  states  nations  which,  after 
deliberately  asserting  their  right  to  that  character,  had 
established  and  maintained  it  against  all  the  resistance 
which  had  been  or  could  be  brought  to  oppose  it.” 

On  the  24th  of  April,  this  minister  gave  notice  that  the 
Spanish  government  had  disavowed  the  treaty  of 


of  August,  between  O’Donoghue  and  Iturbide,  and  had 
denied  the  authority  of  the  lormer  to  conclude  it. 

On  the  12th  of  Februrry,  1822,  the  Spanish  extraor- 
dinary cortes  adopted  the  report  of  a committee,  propos- 
ing the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  proceed  to  South 
America  to  negociate  with  .the  revolutionary  patriots 
concerning  the  relations  to  he  established  thereafter  in 
regard  to  their  connexion  with  Spain.  They  declared  at 
the  same  Ume  all  treaties  made  with  them  betore  that 
time,  by  Spanish  commissioners,  implying  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independence,  null  and  void,  as  not  hav- 
ing been  authorized  by  the  cortes;  and  on  the  next  day, 
they  passed  three  resolutions;  the  first  anulling  express- 
ly the  treaty  between  O’Donoghue  and  Iturbide;  the  se- 
cond that  the  Spanish  government,  by  a declaration  to  all 
others  with  which  it  has  friendly  relations,  makes  know  n 
to  them  that  the  Spanish  nation  will  regard  at  any  epoch, 
as  a violation  of  treaties,  the  recognition,  either  partial  cr 
absolute,  of  the  independence  ot  the  Spanish  provinces 
of  Ultramar  so  long  as  the  dissentions  which  exist  be- 
tween  some  of  them  and  the  metropolis  are  not  terminat- 
ed, with  whatever  else  may  serve  to  convince  foreign  go- 
vernments that  Spain  has  not  yet  renounced  ar^y  of  the 
rights  belonging  to  it  in  these  countries;  the  third  reso- 
lution recommended  to  the  government  to  take  all  ne- 
cessary measures  and  to  apply  to  the  corles  lor  the 
needful  resources  to  preserve  and  recover  the  authority 
of  Spain  in  the  ultramarine  provinces. 

These  measures  of  the  cortes  were  not  known  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  when  lie  sent  to  congress 
his  message  of  the  8th  of  March;  but  they  were  known  to 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  when  it  passed,  almost 
unanimously,  the  resolution  by  w hich  they  frankly  anil 
•unreservedly  recognised  the  independence  of  the  Ame- 
rican states,  without  making  their  acknow  ledgement  the 
price  of  any  favor  for  themselves,  although  at  the  hazard 
of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Spain.  In  the  passage  of 
this  resolution,  the  undersigned  took  an  active  part. 

This  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  the  independence  of  Spanish  America,  has 
been  taken,  not  only  to  show  the  consistency  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  were  uniformely  dictated,  and  that 
they  have  always  been  disinterested  and  eminently  friendly 
to  the  new  republics;  but  likewise  to  disprcne  the  sus- 
picions of  the  legislature  of  V era  Cruz. 

How  different  then  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  from  w hich  is  imputed  to  them  by  the  state  of 
Vera  Cruz!  If  they  really  had  regarded  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  these  countries  as  destructive  of  that  ot  their 
own,  is  it  probable  they  would  have  been  so  short-sight- 
ed, as  not  to  have  foreseen,  that  the  best  and  easiest  mode 
to  prevent  this  aggrandizement,  was  to  assist  Spain  to 
maintain  her  sovereignty  over  them  l or  at  least  not  to  ex- 
ert their  utmost  efforts  to  favor  the  acquisition  of  their  in- 
dependence. The  legislature  of  Vera  Cruz  gives  the  un- 
dersigned credit  for  sagacity  and  zeal  for  the  prosperity 
of  his  country,  at  the  s;une  time  that  it  accuses  him  of 
being  hostile  to  that  of  Mexico.  With  the  exertion  of  a 
small  portion  of  that  sagacity,  he  ought  to  have  formed 
the  opinion  in  1822,  which  is  now  attributed  to  him. — 
He  must  have  been  aware  that  the  measure  which  he 
urged  with  so  much  zeal,  would  be  followed  by  other 
nations — that  the  recognition  of  the  new  states  of  Ameri- 
ca, would  contribute  to  secure  the  independence, of -Mexi- 
co, and  to  call  into  existence  all  those  resources  of  this 
great  nation,  which  he  is  now  represented  as  desirous  of 
destroying,  as  incompatible  with  the  prosperity  of  his 
own  country.  In  a discourse  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  American  states, 
he  used  these  words: 

“It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  independence  , 
of  these  colonies  would  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  possessing  a more  fertile  soil  and  raising  the 
same  productions,  they  would  drive  us  from  the  markets 
of  Europe.  It  has  been  said  that  colonies  are  safer  neigh- 
bors than  free  states,  and  that  so  long  as  they  were 
bound  down  by  the  oppressive  restrictions  of  Spain,  they 
would  neither  be  dangerous  rivals  nor  fornyidable  compet- 
itors. It  is  unwise  in  us  therefore,  to  offer  them  any  encou- 
ragement. Not  only  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  revolt 
at  such  a conclusion,  but  it  is  manifestly  false;  it  is  our  in- 
terest thaj!  they, should  he  free.  With  an  extensi,^  line  ot' 
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coast,  with  numerous  navigable  rivers  facilitating  their  in- 
ternal trade,  with  a population  of  more  than  fifteen  mil- 
lions, almost  without  manufactures,  with  a demand  for 
one  hundred  million  of  dollars,  and  without  the  means  of 
carrying  on  their  foreign  commerce,  these  countries  pre- 
sent a market  for  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  merchants 
which  promises  the  greatest  advantages.  ” 

“The  intercourse  of  the  provinces  of  Spanish  America 
with  these  countries,  will  augment  their  means  of  infor- 
mation, and  will  enlighten  them  on  the  subject  of  go- 
vernment, on  public  welfare  and  private  happiness.  With 
the  increase  of  knowledge  will  arise  free  and  well  or- 
ganized institutions,  the  refinements  and  various  wants  ot 
civilization.  This  cannot  fail  to  produce  a demand  for  all 
the  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  for  all  the  objects 
of  trade.” 

He  has  seen  no  reason  since  to  change  the  opinion  he 
expressed  upon  that  ocasion. 

If  the  legislature  of  Vera  Cruz,  instead  of  listening  to 
their  suspicmis,  had  consulted  the  history  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  United  States  in  their  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign nations,  they  would  have  seen  that  government 
pursuing  an  open,  frank  and  magnanimous  course  to- 
wards them  all,  neither  attempting  to  wrong  the  most 
feeble  nor  suffering, wrong  from  the  most  powerful.  Nei- 
ther do  they  fear  a fair  competition  with  any  nation.  If 
nature  has  denied  them  the  fertile  soil,  the  fine  climate, 
and  the  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  which  Mexico  pos- 
sesses, they  are  more  than  compensated  in  their  estima- 
tion, by  the  noble  harbors  and  bays,  which  indent  their 
coast,  by  the  bold  and  navigable  streams  which  facilitate 
their  internal  trade,  and,  above  all,  by  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  their  hardy  and  virtuous  population.  Guid- 
ed by  enlighteued  vieAvs  of  political  economy,  and  by  mo- 
tives of  the  soundest  policy,  they  are  desirous  to  see  their 
neighbors  wealthy  and  powerful,  in  order  that  they  may 
he  more  efficient  allies,  and  more  profitable  customers. 
They  are  more  advanced  in  the  arts  and  in  commerce  than 
Mexico  or  Colombia;  but  what  would  this  profit  them,  if 
neither  Mexico  nor  Colombia  possessed  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing their  manufactures  or  of  employing  their  shipping? 
They  are  united  to  these  nations  so  intimately  by  com- 
mon interest,  that  if  the  liberties  of  America  wei*e  to  be 
attacked  through  them,  the  United  States  would  be  com- 
pelled to  stand  forth  on  their  defence.  What  then'  would 
it  avail  those  states  that  their  neighbors  should  be  redu- 
ced to  poverty  and  weakness? 

The  legislature  of  VeraCruz  suspects  that  the  commer- 
cial and  friendly  relations  which  exists  between  this  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain  may  in  time  prove  disadvantageous 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  In  what  manner 
tlie  sagacity  of  the  undersigned  is  at  a loss  to  understand. 
Here  too,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
suspicions  of  the  legislature  of  Vera  Cruz  have  any 
foundation  in  truth,  haye  proceeded  with  equal  improvi- 
dence. So  fur  were  they  from  believing  that  the  friendly 
relations  which  might  be  formed  between  G.  Britain  and 
the  new  American  states  would  never  become  prejudicial 
to  their  interests,  that  they  invited  Great  Britain  to  join 
them  in  recognizing  the  independence  of  these  countries. 
They  afterwards  urged  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  to  follow 
their  example,  and  they  have  constantly  and  earnestly  used 
.heir  good  offices  to  induce  the  governments  of  Europe, 
including  Spain,  to  treat  with  those  of  Spanish  America 
on  the  footing  of  independent,  nations.  They  exulted  in 
seeing  their  example  followed  by  Great  Britain,  and  are 
satisfied  that  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  with  res- 
pect to  the  new  states  of  America  are  identified. 

Having  thus  arfswered  the  suspicions  of  the  legislature 
of  V era  Cruz,  by  simple  statement  of  facts,  the  under- 
signed feels  it  a duty  to  himself  to  disprove  the  assertions 
made  by  that  legislature,  that  in  order  to  engender  dis- 
c rd  among  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  who  were 
living  in  perfect  harmony  before  his  arrival,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Scotch  Masons,  he  established  the  rite  of 
York! 

The  rite  of  York  existed  before  his  arrival  in  this 
country.  He  found  five  lodges  already  establihsed,  and  he 
doue  nothing  more  than  send  for  charters  for  them  from 
the  grand  lodge  of  New  York,  at  their  request  to  instal 
the  grand  lodge  of  Mexico. 

If  the  undersigned  had  found  in  Mexico  a despotic  go- 
vernment, he  would  not  have  taken  even  tkis  gmaiFpftrt  in 


the  establishment  of  masonry  in  the  country;  but  he  could 
not  suppose  that  any  objection  could  be  made  in  a re- 
public against  the  formation  of  an  institution  so  purely 
and  perfectly  republican  as  that  of  the  ancient  York  ma- 
sons. If  this  institution,  dedicated  in  his  own  country  to 
charitable  and  philanthropic  purposes  exclusively,  has 
been  perverted  to  those  of  political  combinations,  lie  has 
had  no  part  in  its  application  to  3uch  uses,  and  embraces 
with  eagerness  the  opportunity  now  afforded  him  of  de- 
claring that  he  never  has  assisted  in  any  lodge  where  politi- 
cal principles  were  discussed,  or  political  combination 
formed,  and  that  since  the  public  voice  has  accused  the 
ancient  York  masons  of  following  the  pernicious  example 
of  the  Scotch  masons  by  using  their  institution  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  he  has  withdrawn  himself  entirely  from 
their  meetings.  He  d id  not  therefore  ‘ lconcieve  and  bring 
forth  this  project and  whether  the  establishment  of  the 
right  of  York  in  Mexico  has  been  productive  of  good  or 
evil,  he  has  stated  the  only  part  he  had  in  its  creation. 
And  he  can  declare  that  he  has  never  taken  any  part  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  Mexico,  unless,  to  advocate  in  a re- 
public upon  every  fitting  occasion,  the  superiority  ot  arc- 
publican  form  of  government  over  all  others — to  explain 
the  practical  benefits  of  the  institutions  of  the  U.  States 
and  the  blessings  whiph  his  countrymen  have  enjoyed 
and  still  continue  to  enjoy  under  them,  be  considered  an 
interference  with  the  internal  concerns  of  this  country  J| 

That  the  undersigned  or  the  government  he  represents 
should  be  desirous  to  see  established  in  this  country  a 
monarchy,  and  a Bourbon  or  descendant  of  lturbide  plant- 
ed on  the  throne  of  Mexico,  is  too  absurd  to  merit  a serious 
answer.  The  government  of  the  United  States  holds, 
that  every  nation  has  an  undoubted  right  to  choose  what- 
ever form  of  government  it  may  judge  proper,  and  the 
UnitedStates  have  not  interfered,  nor  will  they  ever  inter- 
fere with  that  right;  but  both  that  government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  republicans,  and  hailed  with 
the  most  heart-felt  satisfaction  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  government  in  Mexico. 

The  mistake  committed  by  the  legislature  of  Vera  Cruz, 
in  supposing  the  prevaling  party  to  be  governed  by  the 
undersigned,  is  apparent  from  the  single  circumstance  of 
the  extraordinary  delay  which  has  attended  the  conclusion 
of  the  negociations  which  brought  him  to  this  country. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  undersigned  has  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the 
manifest  issued  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Vera 
Cruz.  The  legislature  of  a respectable  and  sovereign 
state  ought  to  have  been  more  cautious  than  to  publish 
serious  charges  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  a 
foreign  government  on  suspicions  which  are  not  only  un- 
founded, but  which  have  been  clearly  and  incontrovertibly 
disproved;  or  to  hazard  assertions  affecting  the  reputation 
of  a foreign  minister,  unsubstantiated  by  the  slightest 
pi’oof,  and  which  have  been  shewn  to  be  utterly  false. 
(Signed)  J.  R.  POINSETT. 

Legation  ofthe  U.  States,  Mexico,  July  ithr  1827. 

WOOLLEN’S  BILL. 

COLUMBIA  (S.  C.)  imOCEKDIWGS. 

Sin, We  have  the  honour  to  addressyou  as  acom- 

mittee  appointed  by  the  citizens  of  Columbia  and  Rich- 
land, to  carry  into  effect  the  following  resolutions,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  devise  the 
most  efficient  means  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  propos- 
ed law  called  the  Woollen’s  Bill;  and  also  the  efficient 
means  by  which,  in  the  event  of  its  passage,  its  oppres- 
sive operation  on  the  commercial  and  agricultural  inter- 
ests may  be  defeated: 

Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  institute  a corresv 
pondence  with  citizens  of  the  southern  stat  es,  to  obtain 
their  co-operation  in  these  objects. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  thus  imposed  on  us,  we 
beg  leave,  sir,  to  request  that  you  will  communicate  to  us 
as  early  as  possible,  any  information  you  may  possess  in 
i egard  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  your  neighbor- 
hood; and  especially,  whether  a meeting  ot  delegates  from 
the  . southern  states  can  he  had  at  some  convenient  point 
at  an  early  period  to  deliberate  upon  these  important 
matters.  * We  consider  such  a meeting  very  desirable, 
and  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  village  of  Greenville  in  this 
state,  as  the  place,  and  the  second  Monday  m Septem- 
Jbetf,  as  the  time  at  which  it  should  be  holden.  We  shall 
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be  elad  to  receive  from  you  any  suggestions  upon  these 
subjects,  and  hope  that  you  will  permit  us  to  calculate 
upon  your  concurrence,  in  opposing,  by  all  constitution- 
al means,  anv  further  extension  of  the  tariff. 

The  state'  of  public  opinion  in  our  neighborhood,  jus- 
tifies the  belief  that  an  efficient  non-consumption  associ- 
ation might  be  established,  and  in  the  event  of  such  meet- 
ing as  we  have  suggested,  this,  amongst  other  measures 
of  the  same  tendency,  will  be  proposed. 

The  following  arc  the  resolutions  adopted  by  our  fel- 
low-citizens. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be 

W.  C.  PRESTON, 

T.  COOPER, 

It.  HENRY,  l Com- 

A . BL  AN  DING,  f mittee. 

W.  P.  DEbSAUSSURE, 

D.  J.  M’CORD,  J 

Columbia , A.  C.  July  6,  1 827 . 

At  a meeting  of  the  planters,  merchants,  and  others, 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Columbia,  and  its  vicinity,  in 
South  Carolina,  on  Monday,  July  2,  1827,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  right  assumed  by  our  national  govern- 
ment of  imposing  high  duties  on  foreign  manufactures 
consumed  among  us,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  encour- 
aging and  protecting  domestic  manufactures  of  the  same 
description,  particularly  the  woollen  manufacture,  go- 
vernor John  Taylor  was  requested  to  hike  the  chair,  and 
on  motion  of  Dr.  Cooper  it  was 
Resolved, 

1.  That  equality  of  rights,  is  the  pervading  principle 
of  the  American  union;  nor  can  any  legislative  act  w hich 
infringes  this  act  be  constitutional. 

2.  That  the  principle  of  equality  on  which  the  lederal 
union  was  founded,  forbids  the  practice  of  favoring  or 
protecting  any  class  of  our  citizens  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest;  all  the  pursuits  of  honest  industry  should  be  equally 
favorites  w ith  the  laws  that  govern  us. 

3.  The  road  to  national  wealth  is  the  same  as  the  road 
to  individual  wealth:  that  a nation  consists  only  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  it:  that  the  national  wealth  is  the 
aggregate  ot  the  wealth  acquired  by  individuals:  <ind  that 
every  unsuccessful  investment  of  capital,  and  every  mis- 
management of  industry  on  the  part  of  individuals,  is  so 
much  taken  away  from  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 
The  maxims  of  political  economy  are  the  same  as  ol  do- 
mestic economy;  to  buy  cheap,  to  sell  for  a reasonable 
profit,  and  to  expend  frugally. 

4.  That  all  investment  of  capital  and  industry  that 
does  not  afford  a reasonable  profit,  is  unworthy  of  pro- 
tection; and  if  it  does  it  needs  none. 

5.  That,  to  compel  the  consumer  to  make  good  the 
loss  by  a domestic  manufacturer,  by  purchasing  at  a high 
price  what  he  might  otherwise  purchase  at  a low  one;  is 
not  only  inexpedient,  but  unjust;  it  is  robbing  the  careful 
and  cautious  citizen,  to  remunerate  the  bold  and  incauti- 
ous speculator:  it  is  rewarding  mismanagement  by  fixing 
prudence  and  industrMk 

.6.  That  if  a manufacture  be  expedient  for  the  commu- 
nity, it  will  be  so  for  the  undertaker:  if  it  be  a losing  con- 
cern to  one,  it  is  to  the  other;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
tected but  abandoned. 

T.  That,  if  it  be  the  interest  of  our  citizens  to  engage  in 
manufactures  upon  the  same  terms  that  a planter  under- 
takes to  cultivate  land,  viz:  because  it  will  furnish  a rea- 
sonable profit  for  his  capital  and  industry,  w’e  shall  rejoice 
on  these  terms  of  equality,  to  see  manufactures  flourish- 
ing around  us.  But  if  we  are  required  to  convert  a losing 
concern  into  a profitable  one;  by  being  taxed  in  support 
of  it,  we  i?an  see  neither  honesty,  cr  equality,  or  national 
advantage  in  such  a system,  by  whatever  name  it  mav  be 
called. 

8.  Tiiat  every  nation  is  divided  into  buyers,  and  sellers 
— those  who  produce,  and  those  who  consume. — The  in- 
terest of  the  buyer,  that  is,  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  na- 
tion, is  to  buy  cheap:  of  the  seller  to  sell  clear.  If  the 
seller  is  enabled  to  sell  dear,  by  laying  all  the  buyers  un- 
der contribution,  by  a system  of  taxation  in  his  favor,  the 
consumers — the  nation,  cannot  be  the  gainer  by  it.  Un- 
der this  system  of  monopoly,  preference  and  tiivoritism, 
if  the  seller  receives  one  dollar  and  a half  for  that  w hich 
can  he  bought  for  a dollar,  the  buyer  pays  a tribute  oi  l 
half  a dollar,  and  receives  noticing  in  return. 


9.  That  it  is  not  true,  that  manufactures  afford  any  new 
market  for  agricultural  product.  To  take  capital  and 
labor  from  agriculture,  and  employ  them  in  manufactures, 
only  changes  their  destination  for  the  w orse,  if  they  were 
employed  before  with  a reasonable  profit.  A plough- 
man eats  as  much  food  as  a weaver,  and  is  as  good  a cus- 
tomer to  the  farmer:  and  if  agriculture  and  commerce  are 
not  overstocked  with  capital  or  with  people,  there  is  uo 
advantage  gained  by  this  change  of  employment;  a change 
from  an  occupation  that  needs  no  protection  to  one  that 
requires  taxation  for  its  support. — When  there  is  a capital 
and  labor  in  the  market,  more  than  existing  occupations 
caif absorb,  and  seeking  for  employment  it  may  be  use- 
fully found  in  manufactures;  which  in  such  case  w ill  be 
profitable  without  any  protection  beyond  other  trades  and 
employments.  This  is  the  natural  course  of  tilings. — 
Hence  all  pretences  about  affording  new  markets,  are 
pretences  only,  addressed  not  to  the  good  sense,  but  the 
ignorance  of  the  people. 

10.  Hence,  also,  the  only  American  system  that  the 
Americans  ought  to  support,  is  the  truly  American  sys-  , 
tern  of  equal  liberty,  equal  rights  and  equal  laws,  which 
are  prostrated  by  the  system  of  taxing  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  one  man,  to  support  the  unproductive  industry 
of  another — who  receives  our  money  and  gives  promises 
in  return. 

11.  If  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture, the  iron  manufacture,  are  to  be  protected,  what 
other  among  the  innumerable  manufactures  that  have 
arisen  or  may  arise  among  us,  has  not  equal  claims5 — 
Here  then  is  a door  opened  for  speculations  on  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  that  is  never  likely  to  be  closed.  The  time 
of  congress  will  be  occupied  (as  it  lias  been)  in  neverend- 
ing  debates  upon  these  monopolizing  pretensions;  and 
we  shall  run  headlong  into  the  confusion  and  entangle- 
ment that  the  wisest  heads  of  Great  Britain  have  so  long 
deplored.  Does  it  become  us  to  clothe  ourselves  in  the 
cast  off  follies  of  that  country,  by  adopting  a system  so  uni- 
versally lamented  by  all  parties  there  ? Are  w e destined 
to  remain  in  the  rear  of  the  encreased  knowledge  and 
liberal  spirit  of  the  times?  And  for  what?  To  enable  mo- 
nopolists to  fatten  on  the  credulity  of  those,  who  ought 
to  discern  their  own  interest  more  clearly. 

12.  That  all  these  self  evident  truths  apply  with  pecu- 
liar force  to  the  WOOLLEN  MAN  UFACTlJ  RE,  which, 
when  frugally  conducted  in  this  country,  basin  all  cases 
hitherto,  down  to  the  present  moment,  afforded  a reason- 
able profit  under  the  existing  system  of  taxation  in  its 
favor.  We  appeal  for  the  truth  of  this  statement  to  the 
published  accounts  of  the  recent  sales  at  Boston,  w here 
the  domestic  woollens  are  stated  to  have  been  sold  at 
fair  prices.  To  require  more,  is  to  require  too  much. 

Finally,  we  utterly  deny  the  right  of  congress  to  pass 
taxation  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  ami  aiding  any 
one  branch  of  national  industry  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
rest.  No  such  power  is  clearly  to  be  found  iirthe  con- 
stitution: the  inference  in  its  favor,  is  drawn  from  expres- 
sions so  wide  and  general,  that  any  other  power  may  be 
included  under  them.  Their  true  meaning  can  only  be 
deduced  from  the  history  of  the  times  when  the  constitu- 
tion w as  framed. — No  man  is  hardy  enough  to  say  that  if 
such  a power  had  been  then  distinctly  proposed,  it  could 
have  been  carried;  for  it  is  out  of  all  unison  w ilh  the  go- 
verning principle  of  our  social  union,  equality  of  rights 
and  equality  of  burthens.  We  agree  to  the  maxim,  mil- 
lions for  defence,  but  not  a cent  for)  tribute. 

Viewing  therefore  the  system  of  taxation  which  has 
been  enacted  and  is  proposed  to  be  extended  in  favor  of 
the  home  monopolists  as  a tribute  forced  from  us  in  the 
character  of  buyers  and  consumers,  without  the  pretence 
of  an  equivalent  in  return,  we  revolt  at  its  manifest  in- 
justice: we  consider  it  as  an  act  of  power,  in  which  right 
has  been  disregarded:  and  we  declare  our  solemn  opinion 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  concurrence 
of  ours  .n  theory  or  in  practice. 

Proceedings  such  as  those  we  complain  of — seem  ma- 
nifestly unjust — 'so  plainly  calculated  to  make  one  section 
of  the  union  tributary  to  another,  and  to  sacrifice  without 
remorse  the  interest  of  the  minority  whenever  it  suits 
the  majority  to  do  so — are  but  too  well  calculated  to 
bring  on  the  dangerous  enquiry,  in  what  manner  are  the 
southern  states  benefitted  by  the  union?  And  whether 
the  most  productive  part  ot  our  united  empire*  is  to  serve 
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as  a sponge  only,  to  be  squeezed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rest?  These  are  enquiries  that  we  are  sincerely  anxious 
to  avoid,  unless  the  headlong  spirit  of  monopoly  should 
persevere  in  forcing  them  upon  us. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Preston, 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  devise 
the  most  efficient  means  of  opposing  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  law  called  the  woollen’s  bill. 

To  devise  also  the  most  efficient  constitutional  means 
by  which  in  the  event  of  its  passage,  its  oppressive  ope- 
ration on  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  may 
be  defeated. 

That  the  said  committee  institute  a correspondence 
with  the  citizens  of  the  southern  states  to  obtain  their  co- 
operation in  these  objects. 

That  the  committee  report  to  the  inhabitants  of  Colum- 
bia and  Richland  at  a meeting  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Monday  of  September  next. 

That  col.  Preston,  col.  Blanding,  Dr.  Cooper,  W.  F. 
De  Saussure,  professor  Henry,  col.  D.  J.  McCord,  be  of 
this  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Speers,  ( comptroller  general ,) 

Resolved , That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forth- 
with transmitted  to  the  governors  of  every  state  in  the 
union,  and  to  the  members  of  congress  from  the  state  of 
South-Carolina. 

On  motion  of  col.  Blanding, 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Cooper  be  requested  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  his  address  for  publication. 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  be  adjourned  to  the  first 
Monday  of  September  next,  to  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall 
of  Coluumbia. 

JOHN  TAYLOR, 

Governor  of  the  state  of  S.  Carolina , in  the  chair. 

Henry  J.  Nott,  Secretary. 

From  the  Columbia  ( S.  C.J  Telescope. 

At  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  planters  in  its  vicinity,  on  Monday,  July  2d, 
1827,  at  the  Town  Hall  in  the  tow  n of  Columbia,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  tariff  of  pro- 
tecting duties , "pvernor  John  Taylor  in  the  chair;  on 
motion  of  col.  Blanding,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
that  Dr.  Thomas ‘Cooper  be  requested  to  furnish  a copy 
of  his  speech  on  this  occasion  for  publication;  including 
therein  the  history  of  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament  in 
relation  to  the  woollen  manufacture. 

SPEECH  OF  Dr.  COOPER. 

Sir — I have  the  honor  of  proposing  to  this  meeting  for 
adoption,  the  resolutions  relating  to  “the  tariff  ot  pro- 
tecting duties,”  published  in  the  Telescope  of  last  Fri- 
day. 1 say  the  honor  sir,  because  I consider  it  an  honor 
to  be  the  proposer  of  any  measure  calculated  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  state  to  w hich  1 belong,  or  to  ward  off 
the  attacks  meditated  against  her  prosperity.  In  this 
light,  sir,  I viewr  the  resolutions  now  under  consideration; 
and  it  has  become  my  duty  to  shew  w hy  I think  it  right  to 
propose  them  for  your  adoption  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  city  of  Charleston,  alive  to  the  necessity  of  excit- 
ing public  attention  to  this  subject,  has  published  her  well - 
dra*vn  memorial  on  the  tariff,  and  has  invited  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  We  meet 
now  to  aid  the  efforts  of  our  fellow-citizens;  and  I hope 
this  meeting  will  produce  a salutary  effect,  by  shewing 
that  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  rights  secured  to  us  un- 
der the  constitution,  and  that  we  have  not-lost  all  feeling 
ot  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  us,  by  fraud,  injustice,  and  op- 
pression. 

The  resolutions  have  been  previously  published,  that 
our  citizens  may  be  fully  aware  of  their  import;  and  not 
be  taken  by  surprise,  either  in  the  support  they  may  be 
called  on  to  afford  them,  or  the  objections  they  may 
think  fit  to  make  to  them. 

Indeed,  it  is  high  time  we  should  “up  and  be  doing.” 
The  exertions  of  our  opponents  are  of  no  common  cha- 
racter: every  day  adds  to  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and.  to 
the  number  of  those  who  are  in  high  expectation  of  ob- 
taining their  share  in  the  contributions  of  the  south.  We 
thought  it  quite  enough  to  have  to  combat  the  imposi- 
tions in  favor  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  woollen  man- 
ufacture, the  iron  manufacture:  but  now  there  is  not  a 
petty  manufacturer  in  the  union  from  the  owner  of  a spin- 
ning factory,  to  the  maker  of  a hobnail — from  the  moun- 


tains of  Vermont  to  the  swamps  of  the  Patapsco;  w ho  is 
not  pressing  forward  to  the  plunder;  and  who  may  not  be 
expected  to  worry  congress  w ith  petitions,  memorials, 
and  querulous  statements  for  permission  to  put  his  hand 
into  the  planter’s  pocket.  Permit  me  sir  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  cut  out  of  the  last  Baltimore  Pa- 
triot. 

“A  national  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
suitable  measures  for  protecting  the  agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing interests  of  the  U.  S.  has  been  invited  by  the 
state  ot  Pennsylvania,  to  meet  on  the  30th  J uly  at  Harris- 
burg. Massachusetts  has  already  appointed  delegates  to 
that  convention,  whose  names  we  have  on  a former  occa- 
sion given. — New  Hampshire  has  followed  the  example 
and  appointed  her  delegate*.  Vermont  is  about  to  do 
likewise — a state  convention  for  that  purpose  being  sum- 
moned for  the  27th  inst.  and,  by  the  papers  from  the  in- 
terior of  New  York,  received  to-day,  we  find  that  several 
of  the  counties  have  already  held,  and  others  have  called 
meetings  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  state  convention, 
who  are  to  designate,  if  they  think  proper,  delegates  to 
the  Harrisburg  convention.  The  counties  of  Duchess. 
Renscllaer,  Washington  and  Essex,  have  taken  the  lead 
in  this  measure,  and  it  will  doubtless,  be  followed  through 
the  state.” — J\\  Y.  Amencan. 

“A  meeting  for  the  same  object  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Hall  of  the  Maryland  Institute  in  Baltimore  on  the  26th 
inst.  agreeably  to  the  notice  of  manufacturers  and  others 
in  this  day’s  Patriot.” — Balt.  Fat. 

That  meeting  has  taken  place:  and  it  was  moved  and 
strongly  supported  that  the  claim  for  protection  should 
be  extended  to  every  manufacture  in  which  Maryland 
was  concerned. 

You  see  then,  that  this  is  a combined  attack  of  the 
whole  manufacturing  interest,  anxious  no  doubt  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  agriculturalists,  as  the  wolf  pro- 
mises succour  to  the  sheep. 

The  planting  interest,  refusing  to  become  the  dupes, 
have  at  length  after  a series  of  successful  attacks  upon 
them  during  the  last  ten  years,  become  the  victim's  of  ma- 
nufacturing monopoly.  The  avowed  object  now  is,  by 
means  of  a drilled  and  managed  majority  in  congress, 
permanently  to  force  upon  us  a system,  w hose  effect  will 
be  to  sacrifice  the  south  to  the  north,  by  converting  us 
into  colonies  and  tributaries — to  tax  us  for  their  own 
emolument — to  claim  the  right  of  disposing  of  our  honest 
earnings — to  forbid  us  to  buy  from  our  most  valuable  cus- 
tomers— to  irritate  into  retaliation  ourforeign  purchasers, 
and  thus  confine  our  raw  material  to  the  home  market — 
in  short,  to  impoverish  the  planter,  and  to  stretch  the 
purse  of  the  manufacturer.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
common  place  declamation,  and  it  is  so.  Untortunately 
for  us,  the  cases  that  have  forced  conviction  on  our  minds, 
occur  so  frequently,  that  like  all  the  well-known  and  un- 
deniable truths,  they  have  become  mere  matter's  of  com- 
mon place  observation;  acceded  to  at  once  among  us, 
whenever  theyr  are  mentioned.  We  are  met  to-day  sir, 
to  consider  whether  we  ought  tex  continue  to  bear  the 
burthens  imposed,  and  patiently  OTomit  to  others  that  are 
meditated:  whether  we  are  to  rest  satisfied  with  a state' ot 
humiliation  which  we  are  too  impotent  to  change,  or 
make  our  final  appeal  to  the  nation  by  exposing  our 
grounds  of  opposition  to  the  measures  w e complain  of, 
and  our  determination  to  resist  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  daring  and  uncompromising  fea- 
tures of  the  monopoly  that,  oppresses  and  that  threatens 
us,  I can  admit  that  the  views  of  the  north  may  be  honestly 
intended:  that  like  many  others,  the  manufacturers  there, 
deceived  themselves  before  they  deceived  us.  They  view 
objects  through  the  distorting  medium  ot  sell  interest; 
and  they  readily  advocate  those  measures  as  right,  which 
they  are  anxious  should  be  deemed  so  by  others  as  well 
as  themselves.  Among  the  instances  ot  sell  deception, 
1 can  easily  believe  that  a rumored  investment  ot  $50,000 
in  the  Lowell  manufacture,  may  have ’conquered  the  he- 
terodoxy of  Mr.  Webster’s  former  opinions,  and  brought 
him  over  to  the  true  faith:  similar  reasons  may  have  ope- 
rated as  inducements  to  otherlearned  gentlemen  to  aban- 
don their  heresies,  however  deeply  and  deliberately  they 
may  have  heretofore  avowed  them  before  the  public.  It 
is  true,  the  disappointed  public  looks  with  astonishment 
at  these  sudden  and  almost  miraculous  conversions;  and 
suspects  that  two  utm  true  and  natural  excuse  is  in  the 
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words  of  Horace,  at  mi/d  plaudo  ipse  do  ini.  But  I wish 
not  to  impute  any  motive  but  that  of  mistaken  opinion: 
we  have  matter  of  fact  enough  to  work  on,  ot  a charac- 
ter  too  manifest  to  be  mistaken. 

We  had  fully  hoped  sir,  that  by  yielding  continually 
during  ten  years  discussion  of  the  tariff  principle,  the 
pretensions  of  the  manufacturers  would  ere  long  come 
to  a close.— From  the  year  1816  to  1824,  we  never  com- 
batted on  the  pretence  that  money  was  improperly  taken 
out  of  our  pockets;  but  on  the  principle  that  the  law  s 
complained  of  were  infractions  of  the  constitution;  that 
the  power  of  enacting  them,  was  no  where  clearly,  unde- 
niably and  expressively  given;  but  was  assumed  under 
forced  and  starined  constructions,  and  expressions  too 
broad  and  general,  too  vague  and  indistinct,  to  justify 
the  usurpation;  that  the  construction  given  to  the  clause 
of  regulating  commerce  could  not  extend  to  the  protec- 
tion of  home  manufactures  never  thought  ot  in  the  con- 
vention— that  such  a construction  operated  so  unequally 
that  it  could  never  have  been  the  intended  meaning  ot  our 
constitution,  or  could  never  have  been  considered  as  a 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  equality  which 
dictated  and  pervades  that  instrument.— We  hoped  there- 
fore, during  this  period,  that  the  very  dubious  right  of 
laying  protecting  duties  would  at  length  be  given  up.— 
But  our  hopes  were  in  vain;  and  w e found  it  as  we  still 
find,  that  voracious  appetite  of  monopoly  is  insatiable: 
the  more  we  give  up,  the  more  we  are  required  to  aban- 
don. We  have  experienced  nothing  but  a succession  ot 
irritations:  claim  succeeding  claim,  and  encroachment 
treading  on  the  heels  of  encroachment,  without  mitiga- 
tion of  the  past  or  termination  in  prospect. 

Revenue  duties  were  laid  in  1790,  1793,  1800,  1804, 
1812;  most  of  which  being  laid  upon  import,  operated  in 
fact,  as  bounties  on  the  home  manufacture.  We  deem- 
ed them  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  government; 
they  were  revenue  laws,  and  we  made  no  complaint. — 
The  protecting  duties  came  on  in  1816,  1818,  1820,  and 
1JJ24,  to  an  amount  well  calculated  to  alarm  us;  and 
forming  a tax  altogether  on  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina moderately  estimated  at  half  a million  ot  dollars  a 
year.  Indeed  eur  citizens  are  not  aware  of  the  vast 
amount  of  taxes  we  pay.  Repeated  calculations  have  sa- 
tisfied me  that  if  25  percent,  on  the  annnal  income  of  all 
who  hear  me,  should  be  a trifle  too  high,  it  is  near  engm^h 
to  the  truth  to  be  assumed. 

But  the  proceedings  of  the  last  congress,  and  the  ex- 
tensive and  avowed  combination  of  the  monopolists  ^t 
this  moment,  demonstrate,  that,  while  there  is  a manufac- 
ture in  existence  in  the  U.  S.  it  will  be  in  its  turn,  a per- 
severing applicant  for  that  kind  of  protection  which  the 
pocket  ot  the  planter  is  expected  to  supply.  Missiona- 
ries of  every  kind  and  description,  theological  and  manu- 
facturing, look  to  the  south  as  their  harvest  field;  and  1 
regret  to  say  that  they  have  done  so  hitherto  without  dis- 
appointments. Our  good  nature  has  admitted  the  giant 
foot  of  imposition;  until  lately  without  resistance  or  re- 
pining, the  w’hole  body  will  soon  follow  ; and  with  it  a 
system  of  tributary  exaction  without  mercy  and  w ithout 
end.  Nor  is  their  expectations  of  success  dubious.  Our 
bold  and  able  representative  Mr.  McDuffie,  found  him- 
self obliged  to  declare  in  the  last  congress,  that  although 
the  south  was  represented  in  due  form,  yet  her  voice  was 
not  heard,  and  her  interests  were  not  regarded  within 
those  walls.  No  wonder,  if  a drilled  and  managed 
majority  occupies  the  hall  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  wielding  the  power  of  the  nation,  deter- 
mines at  all  hazards  to  support  the  claims  of  the  northern 
manufacturers,  and  to  off  r up  the  planting  interest  on 
the  altar  of  monopoly.  We  know  from  the  facts  that  in- 
advertently leaked  out  at  the  late  meeting  of  manufactur- 
ers at  Boston,  that  there  is  a mongrel  kind  of  lobby  legis- 
lature attending  at  Washington,  tnat  operates  from  with- 
out on  the  members  within:  giving  *fteh  statements  (un- 
contradicted) to  the  various  committees,  as  may  best  se- 
cure the  interest  of  the  manufacturers,  and  directing  and 
managing  the  votes,  as  the  occasions  may  require.  It  will 
he  reasonably  expected  that  I should  furnish  some  prool 
ot  these  assertions;  and  here  it  is.  I beg  permission  to 
read  the  following  extract  from  the  Charleston  Mercury 
ot  June  23d  last,  with  the  well  founded  remarks  of  the 
editor  upon  the  passage  cited;  which  I fanev,  this  meeting 
w iH  consider  as  justified  hv  the  far'  - 


Boston  manufacturing  meeting. — It  appears  trom  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  just  published,  that  the  manu- 
facturers, delegates  to  congress,  were  charged  at  that 
meeting  with  not  ‘"acting  in  good  faith”  towards  the  grow- 
ers oj  woo! . In  answer  to  this  charge,  a Mr.  Brown  of 
Boston,  who  (was  one  of  the  lobby  members , whose  con- 
duct was  thus  arraigned,)  rose  to  defend, himself,  and 
said — 

“He  had  the  honor,  during  the  late  session  of  congress, 
to  represent  in  part  the  interests  of  the  manufactures  of 
wool  in  Massachusetts,  before  the  committee  of  manu- 
factures both  of  the  house  ot  representatives  and  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States.  He  and  his  associates  had 
been  sent  there  by  the  manufacturers,  and  not  by  wool 
growers.  The  memorial  to  congress,  adopted  at  a large 
meeting  of  manufacturers,  held  in  tins  city,  set  forth  as 
one  great  cause  of  their  depressed  condition,  the  high 
duties  on  foreign  wool.  The  wool  growers  in  V irginia 
and  Ohio,  sent  delegates  to  Washington  to  represent  their 
interests;  they  were  heard  before  the  committee  on  ma- 
nufactures, and  proposed  a prospective  annually  increas- 
ing duty  ot  two  per  cent.  This  w as  all  the  wool  growers  w 
asked.  The  committee  however  thought  that  this  was 
not  enough,  and  made  a bill  which  laid  the  duty  at  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  to  take  effect  one  year  after  the  duty  should 
go  into  operation.  The  delegates  from  this  state,  ar- 
gued in  vain  before  the  committee,  that  prohibition  of 
toreign  wool  would  not  benefit  the  farmer,  if  the  manu- 
facturer was  unprotected.  A market  was  what  the  farm- 
er wanted. — Protect  the  manufacturer,  and  there  w ill  be 
a market  and  a price  tor  wool.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  gentleman,  come  before  this  meeting,  and  accuse  the 
delegates  from  the  state  of  acting  iu  bad  faith  towards  the 
wool  growers.  One  of  them  w'as  a wool  grower  himself 
from  the  western  part  of  this  state,  and  though  sent  there 
by  manufacturers,  he  understood  the  interests  of  the 
wool  growers,  and  truly  represented  it. — He  perfectly 
coincided  with  me  in  the  sentiments  1 have  just  advanc- 
ed.” 

Now’  with  the  merits  of  this  defence,  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  It  matters  little  whether  Mr.  Brown  and  the 
other  delegates  to  congress  from  the  manufacturers  ot  th* 
state  of  Massachusetts,  acted  in  good  faith  or  not,  and  the 
remarks  are  now  noticed  merely  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  fact,  here  disclosed,  that  the  manufactur- 
ers are  a regular  organized  community — acting  in  perfect 
concert.  That  they  are  represented  by  delegates  in 
Washington — who  are  suffered  to  make  propositions  be- 
fore tlie  committees  of  congress,  and  must  very  natural- 
ly, influence  the  proceedings  oi  that  body  on  “questions 
touching  the  interests  of  tiie  manufacturers. — These  tacts 
have  certainly  not  been  generally  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  go  far  to  account  tdr  the  peculiar  at- 
tention paid  of  late  years  by  congress,  to  the  demands 
of  the  manufacturers.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  a de- 
cided influence  must  be  produced  by  the  daily  and  con- 
stant importunities  of  agents,  w ho  go  to  Washington 
charged  with  calculations  and  statements  artfully  prepar- 
ed, with  a view  to  present  the  claims  of  the  manufactqr- 
ers  in  the  most  imposing  form — no  one  can  fail  to  perceive 
at  once  the  decided  advantages  w Inch  the  manufacturers 
possess  over  the  merchants  and  agriculturalists  of  this 
country,  while  pursuing  their  interests  with  such  zeal, 
concert,  and  unanimity.  It  is  now  manifest,  that  a great 
struggle  is  to  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  congress — 
in  order  “to* give  complete  and  efficient  protection  to 
manufacturers” — or  in  plain  terms,  to  give  them  a com- 
plete monopoly  of  ihe  home  market.  It  is  foreign  compe- 
tition that  is  deprecated,  and  foreign  fabrics  must  there- 
fore be  prohibited. — Alercury. 

This  is  not  quite  upon  so  mean  a scale  as  the  lobbv- 
legislation  w Inch  has  made  so  much  noise  in  the  state  of 
New  York:  but  it  is  equally  unconstitutional,  and  much 
more  dangerous.  The  bargaining  for  votes,  the  selfish 
compromises,  and  partial  statements,  the  suppressio  ve- 
ri,  the  suggestio  falsi,  the  promise  insinuated,  the  threats 
intimated,  and  the  various  inaccurate  and  objectionable 
practices  to  which  this  kind  of  external  legislation — this 
influence  exercised  on  the  measures  w ithin,  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  lobby  delegation  without,  can  easily  be 
imagined,  and  do  not  require  to  he  specifioially  proved; 
forthe  secrecy  which  will  usually  attach  to  them  does 
not  admit  of  it.  Have  l not  w ell  said  in  mv  former  aO- 
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dresses  on  the  tariff  to  our  representatives  in  congress, 
that  the  manufacturers  were  a combining,  club-meeting, 
planning,  schemeing,  petitioning,  memoralizing,  com- 
plaining, statement-making,  worrying,  teazing,  boring, 
persevereing  class  of  men  ? Is  it  any  matter  ol  surprize, 
that  they  should  get  the  better  of  the  farmers  and  plant- 
ers in  every  struggle  ? The  citizens  of  this  last  named 
class,  live  at  a distance  from  each  other;  they  do  not  en- 
joy the  facilities  of  associating  that  a town  affords;  hence 
they  are  never  ^alive  to  danger  till  it  is  just  ready  to 
burst  upon  them;  they  are  usually  behind  hand  with  the 
information  of  the  day;  they  are  too  apt  to  procrastinate; 
they  do  not  act  in  concert  and  en  masse;  when  public 
meetings  are  called,  it  is,  at  a distance  from  their  homes; 
they  attend  with  inconvenience  and  reluctance;  unused 
to  consultation,  and  to  concert  in  action,  their  deepest 
interests  seem  hardly  to  affect  them.  Hence  the  agricul- 
turists have  no  special  delegates  to  take  cai’e  of  their  in- 
terests; they  have  no  opportunities  of  being  heard  be- 
fore committees  in  reply  to  manufacturing  representa- 
tions; they  have  no  concerted  plan  of  opposition  to  a con- 
certed plan  of  attack;  however  powerful  the  talents  of 
their  representatives,  they  are  of  no  avail  where  it  is 
determined  to  vote  down  the  arguments  that  cannot  be 
answered.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  south  is  destined  to  bear 
the  weight  of  taxes  and  impositions,  without  measure 
and  without  end.  By  and  by  we  shall  be  driven  to  adopt 
some  decisive  measure  when  the  power  is  gone  from  us. 
Wealth  will  be  transferred  to  the  north,  and  wealth  is 
power.  Every  year  of  submission  rivets  the  chains  upon 
us,  and  we  shall  go  on  remonstrating,  complainiug  and 
reluctantly  submitting,  till  the  remedy  now  in  power,  will 
be  looked  up  to  in  vain.  Those  who  reflect  upon  the 
progress,  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  results  of  this 
“American  system.”  It  is  in  vain  that  the  force  of  argu- 
ment is  with  us;  the  hand  of  power  is  against  us  and  upon 
us;  we  are  within  its  grasp,  and  nothing  but  determina- 
tion and  decision  can  prevent  our  being  prostrated. 

Examine  the  progress  of  this  system  for  many  years 
hack,  and  ask  yourselves,  have  not  many  attempts  ot  your 
opponents  been  successful  beyond  their  own  expecta- 
tions? Has  not  every  session  enfeebled  your  opposi- 
tions? Is  not  the  proposed  application,  to  the  next  con- 
gress, the  most  daring  and  unjust  of  the  attempts  hither- 
to made?  And  yet,  which  of  you  can  doubt  of  its  success? 
Once  more  let  me  ask  the  very  important  question,  it 
this  measure  can  be  carried  against  you,  what  measure 
cannot  be  canned? 

If  you  suppose  that  the  efforts  of  the  manufacturers 
will  ever  be  stopped  tili  the  principle  of  protecting  duties 
he  altogether  abandoned  in  our  national  legislature,  you 
will  be  mistaken.  Manufacture  is  a hydra.  You  are  hot 
freed  from  applications  because  you  have  rejected  a do- 
zen or  two.  The  motto  of  a manufacturer  now  and  al- 
ways, here  and  every  where  is  monopoly : to  put  down  all 
competition,  and  to  command  exclusively  every  market. 
To  compel  every  one  to  buy  at  the  manufacturers  prices 
and  to  sell  at  the  manufacturers  price.  Such  is  the  result 
of  European  experience:  have  we  found  it  different  here? 

A few  words  more  as  to  congressional  management. 
It  is  a fact  well  known  to  the  members  of  1823  and  1824, 
tflat  the  committee  on  which  Mr.  Todd  was  made  chair- 
man, because  lie  was  a fit  person  to  do  as  he  was  bid, 
received  all  their  information,  and  all  their  instruction 
from  the  manufacturers  within  the  house,  and  their  lobby 
friends  without:  that  the  manufacturing  interest  acting  for 
themselves  and  not  for  the  nation,  carried  the  tariff  of 
that  year:  Mr.  Todd  the  chairman  who  had  become  a 
politician,  not  well  succeeding  as  a practising  lawyer,  was 
sent  there  by  the’ iron  masters  of  Bedford,  Somerset  and 
Alleghany  counties,  himself  not  having  an  idea  on  the 
subject  but  what  was  supplied  by  the  persons  whose  cause 
he  was  sent  there  to  advocate:  it  was  those  persons  sir 
who  took  the  no  small  trouble  with  this  man,  to  “pang 
him  fu5  of  knowledge.”  That  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  with 
far  more  talent  preceded  him,  was  a lawyer  sent  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Pittsburgh,  ami  whose  practice  depend- 
ed greatly  on  them.  These  gentlemen  must  be  consider- 
ed as  lawyers  employed  by  local  communities;  pleading 
tiie  cause  of  particular  interests;  not  as  independent  ad- 
vocates for  great  national  rights,  or  strictly  what  they 
ought  to  have  been,  national  representatives.  1 impute 
to  them  no  misdemeanor  in  thus  acting.  I see  not  now 


it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  in  legislating— this 
too  natural  attempt,  to  push  forward  partial  and  local 
interests  under  the  stolen  garb  of  patriotism,  at  the  ex- 
pence of  national  rights  and  general  expedience.  But  al- 
though we  may  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  it  in  practice,  we 
may  well  be  permitted  to  allow  for  it  in  course  of  argu- 
ment, and  to  rank  it  among  the  causes  by  which  votes, 
are  influenced,  and  partial  views  preferred  to  general 

food:  for  the  fact  itself  is  too  well  known  to  be  denied. 

do  not  therefore  consider  that  tariff  as  having  been  pass- 
ed by  our  national  representatives  in  congress  at  Wash- 
ington, but  by  the  manufacturers  and  the  representatives 
of  the  manufacturers.  That  this  is  a true  account  of  the 
matter,  I dare  venture  to  appeal,  to  our  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives  then  at  Washington. 

On  that  occasion  sir,  Henry  Clay  at  that  time  a manu- 
facturer of  cotton-bagging  from  Kentucky — at  present,  a 
manufacturer  of  presidents,  coalition-monger,  and  comp- 
troller of  governmental  presses,  moved  for  a duty  on 
cotton-bagging  so  heavy,  that  his  brother  manufacturers 
became  alarmed,  and  refused  to  go  the  whole  length 
with  this  truly  disinterested  and  national  representative ! 
They  did  however  agree  in  conformity  to  the  general 
plan,  to  lay  a duty,  though  less  in  amount,  on  cotton-bag- 
ging.— The  effect  of  that  duty  I beg  leave  to  state  from 
the  “Natchez  Ariel”’of  the  beginning  of  June,  1827. 

Cotton  Magging . — A writer  in  the  N atchez  Ariel  on 
the  subject  of  bagging,  says — “By  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  the  Scotch  bagging  is  nearly  excluded  from  our 
market,  and  we  are  forced  to  rely  on  the  friends  of  that 
measure,  our  neighbors  in  Kentucky,  exclusively  for  our 
supplies.  They  may  put  what  price  they  please  on  it, 
and  we  must  pay  it,  so  long  as  they  know  we  cannot  be 
supplied  through  other  channels.  Hence  we  find  specu- 
lators from  that  state  buying  up  the  articles  at  the  enor- 
mous price  of  26  cents  per  yard,  and  with  a reasonable 
hope  too,  of  realizing  from  four  to  six  cents  per  yard. — 
It  may  be  said,  the  time  has  been  when  we  paid  40  cents 
without  murmuring:  true  that  was  when  cotton  brought 
30  and  32 cents  per  pound.” 

When  I state  sir,  that  Henry  Clay  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton*  bagging,  I state  what  was  generally 
said  and  believed  at  that  time;  and  which  has  never,  that 
I know  of,  been  since  doubted  or  denied.  1 am  sorry 
it.  It  was  a proposal  and  a vote,  by  no  means  honor- 
b to  him  as  a representative;  and- not  in  harmony  with 
his  general  carelessness  as  to  pecuniary  accumulation. — 
But  Mr.  Clay  sir,  who  is  a lawyer,  ought  to  have  known, 
that  no  man  clotlCed  with  authority  for  the  benefit  of 
another , shall  be  permitted  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  him - 
self.  There  is  no  principle  of  equity  more  w isely,  more 
honestly,  or  more  permanently  settled.  Would  to  hea- 
ven it  had  been  written  in  large  characters  and  hung  over 
the  speaker’s  chair?  1 am  not  sure  of  its  effective  opera- 
tion, but  it  would  be  one  among  the  principles  of  honor  and 
honesty  which  have  been  strangely  forgotten  in  that  house, 
A few  years  ago,  Mr.  Brougham  moved  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  no  member  should  be  permitted  to  vote 
upon  a bill  in  whose  passage  he  was  personally  interest- 
ed. No  order  was  taken  on  the  motion,  because  it  was 
already  considered  as  parliamentary  law;  with  some  limi- 
tation of  a general  nature,  which  there  was  no  time  then 
to  discuss.  If  it  be  not  among  the  rules  and  orders  of  the 
house,  it  is  among  the  rules  and  orders  that  an  honest 
man  would  laydown  for  his  own  guidance.  The  neglect 
of  it  in  congress,  is  deeply  felt  at  this  moment  in  South 
Carolina. 

Sir,  when  the  constitution  was  first  framed,  one  of  the 
leading  motives  to  its  adoption  was  to  prevent  one  state 
from  taking  the  advantage  of  another  by  inequalities 
in  the  custom  house  duties,  lienee  the  rule  of  our  fe- 
deral constitution,  that  no  preference  shall  be  given  by 
any  regulation  of  commerce  and  revenue, to  the  ports  of 
one  state  overtii#|£  of  another. — It  is  true,  we  conform 
to  this  regulatioirof  the  letter,  but  wc  mock  it  in  tho 
sense.  Can  any  man  to  the  north  of  us,  be  hardy  enough 
to  deny  that  the  monopolists  are  now  seeking  in  fact,  that 
Advantage  over  the  south,  winch  the  plain  meaning  ofthe 
constitution  has  forbidden?  If  imposts  must  ..be  laid  lor 
their  benefit,  and  we  are  to  pay  them,  can  they  call  such 
a regulation  of  custom  house  duties,  equal  Jy ? 

Sir,  I do  not  wish  to  occupy  tiie  fatiguing  hours  of  this 
dav,  by  saving  ail  that  may  be  said  and  properly  said  bn 
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this  momentous  question;  other  gentlemen  must  have 
time  to  make  their  observations  also,  anti  to  supply  my 
omissions.  It  is  necessary  however,  whatever  we  may 
hereafter  do  to  show  to  the  public  in  the  first  instance, 
that  justice  and  right  are  on  our  side;  and  tor  this  pur- 
pose the  resolutions  have  been  drawn  up,  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  leading  principles  we  rely  on.  1 hep*,  they 
may  have  a tendency  (without  much  expecting  it  how- 
ever) to  check  the  hasty,  headlong  current  of  representa- 
tive injustice:  and  to  shew,  that  it  is  not  a republican  sys- 
tem in  any  case,  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  minority  to 
the  interest  of  the  majority.  Least  ol  all  is  it  an  .Ame- 
rican system. 

Sir,  1 have  frequently  herd  phrases  of  what  is  called 
orthodox  theology,  so  much  approaching  to  my  concep- 
tions of  blasphemy,  that  1 have  shuddered  when  they 
met  my  ear.  Something  of  this  kind  ot  feeling  affects 
me  when  I hear  the  manufacturers  phrase  of  American 
system.  Sir,  I have  always  deemed  that  our  American 
system  was  in  direct  hostility  with  the  European  sys- 
tems: that  liberty,  equality,  and  honesty  were  our  bonds 
of  union,  and  constituted  the  pervading  spirit  of  our 
American  system.  That  equality  of  rights,  equality  ot 
duties,  equality  of  burthens,,  equality  of  protection, 
equality  of  laws,  constituted  the  prevailing  features  of 
our  happy  institutions:  but  lam  now  sir  to  learn  for  the 
first  time,  that  in  the  canting,  cheating,  cajoling  slang  of 
these  monopolists,  the  American  system , is  a system,  by 
which  the  earnings  of  the  south  are  to  be  transferred  to 
the  north — by  which  the  many  are  sacrificed  to  the  few; 
under  which  powers  are  usurped  that  were  never  conced- 
ed— by  which  inequality  of  rights,  inequality  ot  burthens, 
inequality  of  protection,  unequal  laws,  and  unequal  t^xes 
are  to  be  enacted  and  rendered  permanent — that  the 
planter  and  the  farmer  under  this  system,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  inferior  beings  to  the  spinner,  the  bleacher  and 
the  dyer — that  we  ot  the  south  hold  our  plantations  un- 
der this  system,  as  the  serfs  and  operatives  of  the  north, 
subject  to  the  orders,  and  laboring  for  the  benefit  ot  the 
master  minds  of  Massachusetts,  the  lords  of  the  spinning 
jenny,  and  peers  of  the  power  loom!  w ho  have  a right  to 
tax  our  earnings  for  their  emolument,  and  to  burthen 
our  poverty  and  to  swell  their  riches.  This  is  the  Ame- 
rican system  these  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  hold  up  as 
the  idol  ot  the  day;  as  the  golden  image,  which  they  in- 
deed may  be  well  content  to  worship.  To  call  this  sys- 
tem of  fraud,  robbery  and  usurpation,  the  American  sys- 
tem will  sound  to  your  ears  as  it  does  to  mine,  a base  li- 
bel on  the  American  character. 

Sir,  .we  hear  a great  deal  of  the  prodigously  extensive 
market  these  manufacturers  mean  to  afford  to  the  farmer: 
how  much  cotton  they  already  take  off,  how  much  wool 
they  are  to  consume.  Their  false  and  exaggerated  state- 
ments on  these  subjects,  are  absolutely  nauseating.  Sir, 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  to  the 
north,  consume  one  tenth  part  of  our  produce.  We 
have  no  objection  to  sell  to  them,  but  their  custom  is  a 
bagatelle.  Sir,  in  the  year  1825,  Great  Britain  and 
Trance,  including  Switzerland  with  the  latter,  purchased 
51,000  bags  of  cotton  more  than  the  United  States  raised 
in  that  year,  when  our  exports,  was  750,000  bags.  The 
cotton  trade  of  France  and  Switzerland  is  prodigiously 
increasing. — In  1825  it  was  230,  in  1826,  to  280  thousand 
bags:  more  than  half  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain. 
W e thank  the  north  for  their  custom  upon  fair  and  cus- 
tomary terms,  and  no  other:  if  not,  we  can  do  without 
them:  and  if  they  wish  it,  we  will.  But  of  all  the  ea- 
jolings,  commend  me  to  the  cojolings  of  the  woollen 
manufacturers;  to  whose  misrepresentations  if  the  far- 
mers acceed,  they  will  bo  dupes,  beyond  what  I should 
suspect  cajolary  could  make  them.  We  can  only  rea- 
son from  what  we  know,  we  can  judge  of  the  future  only 
by  the  past.  Permit  me  to  repeat  the  briet  history  of 
the  w'oollen  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  my  original  resolutions: 

That,  the  pretence  of  the  w'oollcn  manufacturers  to 
afford  a home  market  for  the  wool  grown  in  the  United 
States — and  tiiat  it  is  for  the  interest  ol  the  farmer  to 
consent  to  protecting  duties  in  their  favor,  is  a fallacious 
and  fraudulent  pretence;  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  manifest 
interest  ol  the  farmer  to  have  all  markets  open  to  his 
choice,  and  to  sell  where  he  can  procure  the  best  prices 
lor  bis  commodity  who* her  at?  home  or  abroad.  'The  in- 


terest and  object  of  the  home  manufacture  is  monopoly 
in  buyingand  monopoly  in  selling. 

The  oppressive  and  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  woollen 
manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  farmers  of 
that  country,  is  very  instructive,  to  shew  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  manufacturer  tow  ards  the  wool  grower. 

Until  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  wool  might  be  sold  at 
home  or  be  exported  abroad  at  the  will  of  the  agricultu- 
ralist. This  was  about  500  yeans  ago,  since  that  time,  the 
the  woollen  manufacture  lias  been  feeding  like  a vanin  re 
on  the  honest  profit  of  the  farmer,  by  interdicting,  him 
from  every  market  but  one.  The  first  act  procured  by 
the  ■woollen  manufacturers,  to  monopolize  the  home- 
raised  w'ool  at  their  own  prices,  was  the  11  Ed.  3,  1337, 
which  made  it  felony  to  export  wool.  By  Ch.  2,  none 
shall  wear  cloth,  but  such  as  is  made  in  England.  By 
Gb.  3,  no  cloth  made  abroad  shall  be  brought  here.  By 
27  Ed.  3,  (1353)  it  is  made  felony  in  any  Englishman, 
Irishman  or  Welshman  to  export  wool.  By  Ch.  27  ot 
the  same  act  the  punishment  is  declared  for  this  offence 
in  those  convicted  of  it  belore  the  last  act.  38  Ed.  3 Ch. 

6 changes  the  punishment  of  death  into  fine,  and  forfei- 
ture of  goods  and  chatties,  lands  and  tenements.  This 
last  punishment  is  declared  against  any  person  exporting 
rams,  sheep  or  lambs,  by  8 El.  ch.  3 — no  foreign  w ool 
cards  to  be  imported  39  El.  ch.  14. — By  12  ch.  2 ch.  32, 
exportations  of  wool,  incur  a forfeiture  of  goods  and  chat- 
ties against  masters  and  mariners.  By  13  and  ;4  ch.  2> 
ch.  18,  exporters  of  wool,  their  assistants,  aiders,  and 
abettors  are  made  guilty  of  FELONY.  For  the  other 
facts  of  this  merciful  detail  1 am  indebted  to  Rees’s 
Encyclopedia,  article  “Woollen  Manufacture.”  By  28 
Geo.  3 ch.  38  s.  2,  the  felony  of  13  and  14  ch.  2,  isgra- 
ciously  changed  into  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  so  it 
continues. 

Ireland,  peculiarly  from  its  climate,  a -wool  growing 
country  is  prohibited*  from  exporting  any  of  its  wool  any 
where  except  G.  Britian;  by  several  acts  of  William  and 
Mary,  of  king  William  and  lately  by  26  Geo.  3 ch.  11. 
And  the  admiralty  is  required  by  5 Geo.  2 ch.  21 , to  keep 
employed  three  armed  ships  of  the  Gth  rate  and  eight  arm- 
ed sloops  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  w ool  from  Ireland 
to  any  other  country  than  England. 

In  the  year  1787,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  woollen 
manufacturers  to  introduce  into  parliament,  a bill  of pains 
ami  penalties  sequestering  the  woollen  property  of  all  the 

wool  growers, (the  farmers), living  within miles  of  the 

sea-cost,  converting  the  offices  and  even  the  house  of  the 
farmer,  it  wool  is  therein  lodged,  into  a king’s  warehouse, 
liable  to  be  entered  at  all  times  under  burdensome,  cruel, 
and  ensnaring  penalties.  This  wuis  proposed  to  be  done, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  previous  offence,  but  on  the 
bare  suggestion  of  the  manufacturers,  that  the  wool- 
grower  might  become  guilty  of  the  highly  criminal  act  of 
selling  his  wool  to  any  other  than  these  monopolists. — 
The  scheme  failed  at  that  time.  But  the  cruel  spirit  of 
monopoly  w as  repressed,  not  extinguished. 

It  is  intended,  and  notice,  therefore,  has  been  lately 
given  in  the  Leicester  Journal  of  England,  to  introduce 
another  bill  into  the  now  sitting  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  still  further  fencing  the  prohibition  of  exporting 
sheep  and  wool  and  securing  the  monopoly  of  the  raw 
material  raised  at  home,  to  the  British  manufacturers. — 
See  the  Albion  of  June  9,  1827,  p.  414. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  liberal  conduct  of  the 
wool  growers  ot  England,  towards  the  oppressed  and  in- 
jured agriculturalists  of  that  country;  whose  legislature 
has  been  made  the  constant  dupes  of  fradulent  misrepre- 
sentations. What  happens  there  is  likely  to  happen 
here;  and  I think  it  right  thus  publicly  to  state  facts  so 
authentic  and  so  well  calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
destined  victims  ol  manufacturing  monopoly.  It  is  fair  to 
suspect  what  may  happen,  from  what  has  happened  du- 
ring a continued  experience  of  500  years. 

Is  it  not  dreadful  that  we  are  to  be  forced  .hack  into  the 
policy  of  the  dark  ages,  and  compelled  to  adopt  a cort- 
liicting  system-  of  restrictions  and  prohibition  w hose  impo- 
licy and  absurdity  have  revolted  even  the  prejudices  of 
Great  Britain?  That  nation  is  at  this  moment  throwing 
off  the  fetters  of  selfishness  and  ignorance,  which  our 
congress  are  so  anxious  we  should  wear! 

\Y  hether  the  motives  of  our  national  representatives, 
are  ot  the  one  description  or  the  other,  their  proceedings 
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in  this  respect,  are  indeed  a national  disgrace.  God  help 
us  if  these  back  slidings  into  the  follies  of  the  olden  time 
shall  continue  * To  what  point  of  degradation  we  shall 
fall,  who  can  say! 

In  making  these  remarks  sir,  1 would  neither  be  under- 
stood to  disparage  the  woollen  or  any  other  manufacture: 
they  are  equally  entitled  to  encouragement  and  protection 
with  any  other  honest  pursuit,  but  no  more;  if  I did,  the 
**  ^sentiments  and  feelings  of  this  meeting  would  not  support 
me.  We  are  all  of  us  frieudly  to  the  manufacturing  as  we 
are  to  the  planting  and  farming  interests.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  manufactures  of  all  kinds  flourishing  through- 
out our  country.  We  are  neither  insensible  to  their  utility, 
or  to  the  various  science  involved  in,  and  connected  with 
them.  At  equal  qualities  and  equal  prices  we  would  pre- 
forthe  home  on  all  occasions  to  the  foreign  manufacture. 
Whenever  our  fellow-citizen  thinks,  he  can  do  better 
with  his  skill  and  his  capital  as  a manufacturer  than  as  a 
planter,  let  him  do  so;  our  good  wishes  attend  him,  and 
we  all  say,  success  to  his  endeavors.  But  we  see  no  rea- 
son for  protecting  him  beyond  ourselves — for  giving  him 
advantages  which  we  cannot  in  conscience  apply  for.  If 
he  cannot  make  goods  as  cheap  and  of  as  good  quality  as 
others  can,  is'that  a reason  why  his  deficiencies  should  be 
made  good  out  of  our  pocket,  by  compelling  us  to  pay 
| exhorbitant  prices? 

Suppose  a farmer  in  Pennsylvania  should  take  it  into 
his  head  to  raise  sugar,  and  tne  scheme  should  fail  in  point 
of  profit,  would  the  Massachusetts  manufacturer  consent 
to  make  up  the  loss  of  this  injudicious  speculation?  Now 
a farmer  or  aplanterlike  a manufacturer  must  invest  his 
skill  and  capital  on  his  own  Responsibility — at  his  own  risk; 
and  not  at  the  risk  of  those  who  are  with  equal  injustice 
and  absurdity  called  upon  to  share  the  loss,  without  being 
entitled  to  share  the  profit.  Equality  is  equity  says  the 
law.  What  equality  is  there  between  us,  if  you  take  all  the 
profit  and  I take  all  the  loss  ? Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  es- 
tablishments so  profitable  as  those  of  Waltham  and  Lowell, 
should  entice  a disproportionate  and  exhorbitant  amount 
of  capital  into  similar  investments.  The  manufacturers 
boast  of  the  millions  upon  millions  that  have  within  these 
two  or  three  years  heen  employed  in  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. Is  this  not  proof  undeniable,  that  before 
they  were  overdone— before  they  were  suddenly  and  im- 
prudently gluted  with  capital,  the  manufacturer  needed  no 
protection  ? Is  it  not  clear  that  the  profit  was  exhorbitant  ? 
Or  how  came  capitalists  to  embark  so  largely  in  expecta- 
tion of  this  profit?  That  sums  so  enormous,  so  suddenly 
brought  on  the  race  course,  should  cross  and  jostle  and 
interfere  with  each  other,  and  in  great  part  defeat  their 
own  intentions,  is  in  the  usual,  natural  course  of  things: 
but  must  we  be  compelled  to  furnish  this  overgrown  ca- 
pital with  profits  equal  to  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
wealthy  lawyers  and  merchants  who  have  invested  it ? — 
Gentlemen  who  without  skill  or  previous  education,  igno- 
rant of  all  manufacture  are  nevertheless  determined  to 
become  on  a sudden  manufacturing  nabobs — the  founders 
of  a powerful  and  overwhelming  monied  aristocracy  ? 
Sir,  I can  see  no  justice  or  common  sense,  or  republican 
expedience,  in  these  imprudent  speculations  and  magnifi- 
cent expectations  of  our  northern  friends. 

But,  (we  are  told,)  the  British  have  taken  off  their  tax 
on  imported  wool  since  1 824,  and  can  now  undersell  us. 
What  then?  Whenever  the  consumers  in  England,  are 
exonerated  from  an  oppressive  duty,  is  it  to  be  laid  by 
congress  on  the  consumers  here?  Is  that  the  argument? 
If  it  be  not  the  argument  of  these  monopolists,  it  is  at 
least  the  fair  conclusion  from  the  argument  they  use:  so 
that  whenever  Mr.  Canning  untaxes  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  a good  and  sufficient  reason  for  Mr.  Webster, 
Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  H.  G.  Otis  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
Harford  convention,  to  tax  the  south  to  an  equal  amount! 
And  this  is  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  “the  American 
ait  stem  A 

I have  now  sir,  gone  through  the  introductory  remarks 
which  1 wished  to  make  on  the  proposed  resolutions.  It 
is  still  my  duty  to  shew,  that  they  contain  the  well  found- 
ed elementary  truths,  on  which  our  cause  must  ultimately 
rest.  But  this  is  a hard  task:  how  am  I to  prove  the  truth 
of  propositions,  more  plain  than  any  arguments  can  make 
them? 

Will  you  call  upon  me  to  shew  that  the  very  bond  \and 
spirit  of  our  American  union,  is  equality  of  rights,  equality 


of  laws,  equality  of  duties,  equality  of  Imrthens,  equality' 
of  taxes,  equality  ot  protection?  That  in  the  eye  of  our 
law,  one  citizen  is  as  good  as  another?  Do  you  call  on 
me  logically  to  prove  this  before  an  American  audience? 

And  am  I bound  to  shew  by  elaborate  argument,  that 
if  my  earnings  are  conjured  out  of  my  pocket  into  the 
pocket  of  a monopolist  who  gives  me  nothing  butfallacious 
promises  in  return,  that  1 am  a loser  by  this  system  of 
legislative  legerdemain  ? 

Need  I show  to  this  meeting  by  any  formal  deductions 
of  reasoning,  that  no  nation  will  be  encouraged  to  sell, 
who  obstinately  refuses  to  buy?  And  that  our  best  custom- 
ers abroad,  are  likely  to  be  provoked  into  justifiable  re- 
taliation by  the  partial  laws  enacted  at  home?  Is  it  not 
as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon  day,  that  if  this  provoked  re- 
taliation should  take  place,  the  monopolists  will  rejoice 
in  the  success  of  the  scheme,  which  in  its  consequences, 
gives  them  the  monopoly  also  of  the  raw  material?  Our 
misfortune  will  be  their  harvest.  We  shall  then  be  com- 
pletely in  their  power,  not  only  as  buyers,  but  as  sellers. 

What  arguments  are  required  to  convince  you  that  if  ten 
dollars  are  forcibly  taken  out  of  your  pocket  at  the  will  of 
another,  without  an  equivalent  in  return,  that  you  are  a 
tributary  to  that  other  ? I will  not  say  you  are  robbed  and 
plundered  of  it,  because  it  does  not  become  us  on  all  oc- 
casions to  use  language  commensurate  with  our  unavoid- 
able feelings. 

Shall  I prove  to  you  that  the  power  of  laying  these  pro- 
tecting duties  is  no  where  expressly  given  by  our  federal 
constitution?  That  the  subject  could  not  have  been 
thought  of  in  that  early  day,  (1827)?  That  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce  between  us  and  foreign  nations , is  a 
different  thing  from  taxing  our  own  citizens  in  favor  of 
home  manufactures?  That  the  regulation  of  buying  and 
selling  abroad,  is  one  thing — and  of  buying  and  selling  at 
home,  another?  Can  you,  by  any  means,  compel  this 
afterthought  construction,  to  harmonise  with  the  equal 
spii’it  of  our  republican  institutions? 

Must  I show  you  at  full  length,  that  the  nation  can 
hardly  be  the  gainer  by  the  European  system,  of  taxing 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few?  The  holy  alliance, 
the  British  ministry,  or  the  combination  of  monopolists 
might  perhaps  succeed  in  making  out  such  a case,  but  I 
decline  the  task  of  refuting  it.  I will  not  argue  this  point 
with  an  American — 1 will  take  it  for  granted  here  at  least, 
that  this  cannot  be  an  American  system! 

Shall  I prove  to  you  that  our  commerce,  that  our  reve- 
nue, that  our  navy  are  paralyzed  by  these  attempts? 
That  this  is  the  way  first  to  irritate  the  enemy  and  then 
to  sell  us  to  him:  the  merchants  have  already  made  this 
too  clear  to  be  denied. 

Shall  I proveto  you,  that  a protecting  duty  once  laid 
on,  was  never  taken  off  with  the  consent  of  the  manufac- 
turer? Let  the  instance  be  produced  to  the  contrary  by 
those  who  venture  to  assert  the  contrary. 

Sir,  I will  not  condescend  to  waste  either  your  time  or 
my  own,  by  any  attempt  at  proving,  that  no  man  whose 
opinion  is  worth  having,  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny. 

I have  said,  that  we  shall  ’ere  long  be  compelled  to  cal- 
culate the  value  of  our  union;  and  to  enquire  of  what  use 
tous  is  this  most  unequal  alliance?  By  which  the  south 
has  always  been  the  loser,  and  the  north  always  the 
gainer?  is  it  worth  our  while  to  continue  this  union  of 
states,  where  the  north  demand  to  be  our  masters  and 
we  are  required  to  be  their  tributaries?  Who  with  the 
most  insulting  mockery  call  the  yoke  they  put  upon  our 
necks  the  American  system!  The  question,  however, 
is  fast  approaching  to  the  alternative,  of  submission  or 
separation.  Most  anxiously  would  every  man  who  hears 
me  wish  on  fair  and  equal  terms  to  avoid  it.  But,  if  the 
monopolists  are  bent  upon  forcing  the  decision  upon  us, 
with  themselves  be  the  responsibility.  Let  us  however 
apply  to  the  feelings  of  truth  and  justice,  and  patriotism 
among  oury'fellew  citizens,  while  there  are  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. 1 would  fain  believe  it  is  not  yet  in  vain.  But  at 
all  events  we  must  hold  fast  to  principle:  if  we  comjn’o- 
inize  our  rights,  and  act  from  motives  of  expediency  we 
trust  to  a broken  anchor,  and  all  that  is  worth  preserving 
will  be  irretrievably  lost. 

Sir,  I move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  as  publish- 
ed in  the  Telescope  of  last  .Friday. 
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SCpOur  sheet  is  filled  this  week  with  various  matter, 
important  and  useful,  suited  to  different  tastes,  with  some- 
thiinr  to  please  different  parties.  “The  prospect  before 
us”  is,  that  we  shall  have  a multitude  of  political  papers 
to  record  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  people;  se- 
veral of  which  have  already  been  inserted,  and  promise  to 
become  the  parents  of  others.  We  shall  exert  ourselves 
to  dispose  of  them  with  temperance,  regularity  and  fair- 
ness, for  public  use,  steering  our  course  through  the 
storm  of  mutter  steadily,  and  as  smoothly  as  we  can. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  its  extraordinary 
introduction  Irom  the  pen  of  the  governor  of  Virginia, 
will  claim  especial  attention,  and  both  will  prove  preg- 
nant with  unprofitable  controversy,  and  give  birth  to  ieel- 
ings  that  had  better  been  repressed.  None  other  than 
a very  brave,  or  very  rash  man,  we  think,  would  have 
taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  publishing  this 
private  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson— a letter  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  loved  him  living  and  revere  his  merno- 
rv,  would  pronounce  to  be  spurious,  but  because  that 
they  cannot  believe  Mr.  Giles  would  semi  forth  such  a 
pajier  verified  with  his  own  name,  so  repugnant  do  some 
of  its  parts  appear  to  what  they  have  believed  were  the 
established  opinions  of  their  departed  friend;  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  will  feel  as  if  they  had  lost  him  a 
second  time.  He  is  made  to  stand  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  protecting  commerce  and  navigation  and  manutac- 
[lires__t0  be  most  decisively  against  internal  improve- 
ments, and  as  fearfully  apprehending  a gathering  of  un- 
delegated power  into  the  hand  ot  the  national  govern- 
ment, legislative,  executive  and  judicial.  We  have  be- 
fore us  his  celebrated  report  on  the  fisheries,  made  when 
secretary  of  state  in  1791,  which  supports  the  priw#ple 
and  demonstrates  t he  expediency  of  protecting  commerce 
and  navigation;  also  his  famous  letter  to  Benjamin  Aus- 
tin in  1816,  as  strong  a one  in  favor  of  manufactures  as 
ever  was  written— and  we  recollect  that  he  signed  the  first 
Jaw  of  the  United  States  which  was  passed  for  “cutting 
down  mountains”  to  make  a national  road;  and  well  re- 
member the  pleasure  we  felt  when,  under  the  term  “ge- 
neral welfare”  there  was  found  constitution  enough  to 
purchase  and  pay  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  Louisi- 
ana, and  annex  that  vast  territory  to  the  federal  union; 
which  he  himself,  at  first,  thought  could  not  be  done  with- 
out an  alteration  ol  the  constitution,  and  that  would  not 
have  obtained  and  was  dispensed  with.  Under  the  same 
clause  states  might  as  will  be  sold  as  added— by  construc- 
tion; a guarantee  that  they  should  have  “a  republican 
form  ofgovernment”  being  given,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
selling  power.  It  is  painful  to  feel  compelled  to  mention 
these  things.  Our  affections  shrink  at  the  performance 
of  what  duty  seems  to  require.  But  this  lessens  not  our 
respect  for  the  illustrious  name  of  Jefferson,  while. we 
heartily  regret  that  consideration  did  not  interpose  to 
prevent  till  publication  of  opinions,  expressed,  perhaps, 
under  a deep  sense  of  feeling  on  account  of  private  dif- 
ficulties heaped  upon  the  writer,  or  because  of  *some 
other  peculiar  disposition  of  mind.  He  was  canonized 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  this  proceeding  will 
not  reduce  their  regard  tor  the  memory  of  that  venerable 
and  remarkable  man. 

Mr.  Canning.  By  a reference  to  our  foreign  articles 
jt  will  be  seen  that  this  extraordinary  person  hath  paid  the 
great  debt  of  nature.  We  regard  his  death  as  a great 
loss  to  his  country,  and,  perhaps,  as  haWng  an  unhappy 
effect  upon  the  condition  of  Europe.  He  rose  from  the 
people,  and  had  a greater,  portion  of  liberality  tjiau  be- 
longs to  other  ministers  of  kings,  and  we  believe  would 
have  accomplished  much  to  do  away  prejudices  and  ar- 
rest the  spirit  of  persecution,  had  he  lived  to  bring  his 
plans  into  operation.  He  was  a man  of  uncommon  ta- 
lents, great  industry  and  resolute  determination.  He  is 
much  regretted  by  the  British  people , hut  the  civil  and 
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ecclesiastical  dignitaries  do  not  lament  his  death.  In  *> 
political  point  of  view,  we  have  no  cause  to  mourn  for 
him.  He  was  not  even  liberal  towards  us.  In  his  cor- 
respondence years  ago,  concerning  the  orders  in  council, 
and  latterly  about  the  West  India  trade,  while  he  shewed 
resolution  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  his  own  country, 
for  which  we  do  not  blame  him,  we  have  always  thought 
that  he  treated  these  subjects  unfairly,  and  cannot  for- 
get his  frequent  sneers  and  contemptuous  expressions  in 
reply  to  the  able  arguments  addressed  to  his  reason. 

Important  legal  decisions.  From. the  Baltimore 
Gazette^  Sept.  13.  We  understand  that  the  applica- 
tionAor  a mandamus  against  the  trustees  of  the  Associ- 
ate Reformed  congregation  in  this  city,  which  was  argued 
at  the  last  term  of  Baltimore  county  court  by  Messrs. 
Taney  and  Winchester  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners, 
and  by  Messrs.  Wirt  (attorney  general  ot  the  United 
States)  and  R.  B.  Magruder  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Duncan  and  the  trustees,  has  been  decided  by  the  chief 
justice  before  whom  it  was  argued,  in  favor  of  the  trus- 
tees. The  opinion  of  chief  justice  Archer  was  filed  yes- 
terday. 

[So  it  is  established  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan  retains 
his  pulpit,  with  the  approbation  of  the  trustees,  though 
not  a member  of  the  synod  of  the  Presbyterian  church.] 

In  the  JMarine  Court,  J\ew  York.  John  Hudson  vs.' 
James  M.  French,  James  Anderson,  and  John  Russell — 
Clizbe  for  the  plaintiff — O’  Connor  for  defendants. 

1'his  was  an  action  of  assault  and  battery  committed 
on  board  the  American  ship  Great  Britain,  on  her  Iasi: 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  and  back,  of  which 
French  was  captain,  and  the  other  defendants  mates. 

It  came  on  to  be  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Schieffelin, 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  marine  court,  on  the  Stli  day  of 
Sept.  inst. 

It  was  proved  by  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff,  that, 
when  this  voyage  commenced,  certain  “regulations” 
were  read  to  the  defendant  and  the  rest  of  the  crew — • 
among  which  was  one  threatening  punishment  to  any  one 
who  should  “swear”  on  board  the  vessel. 

That  the  captain,  under  pretence  that  the  plaintiff' had 
violated  this  regulation,  caused  him  to  be  tied  up,  and 
had  twenty-six  lashes  inflicted  on  his  back  and  loins  with 
great  severity — that  the  sailor  had  nothing  on  at  the  time 
but  his  shirt,  and  was  considerably  bruised  and  hurt,  so 
much  so  that  blood  was  drawn  and  he  was  scarce  able  to 
work. 

Mr.  O’Connor  justified  the  conduct  of  the  captain  on 
the  ground  of  the  violation  by  the  plaintiff'  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  vessel,  and  the  general  Cad  conduct  ot  the 
sailor. 

On  the  part  of  the  captain  it  was  proved  that  the  sailo:’ 
was  in  the  habit  of  swearing;  that  it  was  sometimes  blas- 
phemy; that  the  captain  cautioned  him  against  the  epnse- 
quences,  and  on  the  morning  alluded  to  had  him  whipt 
for  his  bad  conduct;  that  when  the  whipping  had  termin- 
ated, lie  told  him  to  let  him  know  by  8 o’clock  the  next 
morning  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  reform,  and  if  he 
had  not,  he  would  give  him  a further  flogging — he  came 
to  the  captain  the  next  morning  and  promised  to  reform, 
and  was  not  again  whipped. 

The  court  gave  a verdict  for  the  captain;  attlie  same  tune 
saying  that  the  regulation  was  salutary  and  praiseworthy, 
and  tlie  captain  justified  in  punishing  for  its  infraction; 
and  they  regretted1  it  was  not  more  generally  adopted— 
and  that,  at  all  events,  adhered  to  by  the  captains  them- 
selves. * [Daily  Adv. 

African  colony — Liberia.  At  a meeting  of  the 
board «of  managers  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
a committee  of  three  members,  viz : rev.  Dr.  Laurie,  Dr. 
Thornton  and  Dr.  Henderson,  was  appointed  to  supeTivs-» 
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(end  the  out-fit  of  the  emigrants  immediately  to  be  sent 
to  Liberia. 

In  consequence  thereof,  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  ap- 
plication from  those  disposed  to  emigrate,  are  solicited 
•without  delay. 

The  present  season  is  the  most  proper  one  for  embar- 
cation.  The  colony  is  in  a happy,  healthy,  prosperous 
condition. 

The  committee  wish  to  charter  a vessel  to  carry  out 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  passengers.  Ship-owners 
will  please  be  specific  in  their  proposals. 

A [.'plications  to  he  made  to  the  committee  or  to  Mr. 
Gurley. 

By  order  of  the  committee. 

Washington , August  2(Jth,  1827. 

Too  true.  From  the  National  Gazette.  Question, 
bv  an  Englishman,  to  an  American  arriving  at  Liverpool 
from  the  United  States: 

What  are  your  newspaper  writers  about  ? 

Answer. — Tearing  in  pieces  the  characters  of  the  pre- 
sident, the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  old  general  who 
conquered  the  savages  of  the  south  west,  and  rescued 
New  Orleans  from  your  fatal  grasp. 

JlejoindcT. — Success  to  their  endeavors!  We  shall  not 
be  sorry  to  say,  on  your  own  authority,  that  all  your  pub- 
lic men  are  scoundrels  and  liars. 

Mr.  Murphy,  however,  of  North  Carolina,  (and  not 
the  political  friend  of  either  Mr.  Adams  or  Mr.  Clay,) 
lately  paid  the  following  handsome  compliment  to  their 
talents  in  an  oration  delivered  before  the  university  of  his 
state. 

“In  our  country”  says  Mr.  Murphy,  “we  have  lately 
seen  one  of  our  most  eminent  scholars  raised  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  nation,  and  the  greatest  orator  of  the 
age  appointed  his  prime  minister.  I speak  not  here  of 
politics:  Literature  has  no  factions,  good  taste  no  par- 
lies.” 

Rights  of  reporters.  In  a. case  tried  recently  in 
London,  in  which  a Mrs.  Scott  and  her  husband  were 
plaintiffs,  and  a newspaper  reporter  the  defendant,  and  in 
which  the  complaint  was  grounded  on  a publication  of 
certain  affidavits  which  went  to  shew' that  she  had  com- 
mitted perjury  in  her  subsequent  testimony,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  reporter  were  discussed  at  length.  Lord  chief 
justice  Best  presided,  and,  in  summing  up,  took  occa- 
sion to  say,  on  the  subject  of  reporting  trials,  that  “it 
was  most  useful  and  proper  to  publish  proceedings  of 
causes  in  the  high  courts  of  Westminster,  when  finally" 
concluded,  as  such  publications  were  calculated  to  dis- 
tribute most  useful,  interesting  and  valuable  information 
throughout  the  country.  The  public  were  entitled  to 
such  information,  even  although  at  the  expense  of  private 
character,  unless  the  detail  was  calculated  to  shock  pub- 
lic decency,  or  to  injure  the  morals  of  the  country.” 
One  farthing  damages  was  awarded. 

Presbyterian  church.  At  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States,  it  appear- 
ed that  the  number  of  Presbyteries  was  89;  of  ministers 
of  the  gospel  2,1214;  of  licentiates  218;  of  candidates  for 
the  gospel  ministry  229;  of  churches  1,887;  of  additions 
to  the  full  communion  of  the  church  during  the  last  year 
12,938;  of  persons  now  in  the  full  communion  135,285; 
of  adults  baptized  during  the  last  year  2,905,  and  of 
infants  baptized  in  the  same  time  10,229;  making  a to- 
tal of  13,194  cases  of  baptism.  Increase  of  ordained 
ministers  since  the  last  year  87,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  17  by  death.  In  the  same  time  the  increase  of 
licentiaties  has  been  31;  of  candidates  25;  of  churches 
reputed  of  persons  now  in  full  communion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  7,793;  of  baptisms,  344.  The  number 
added  to  the  full  communion  of  the  church  in  182ft 
was  12,171,  and  the  increase  in  the  additions  ol’  this  year 
is  707. 

Yale  College.  From  the  New  Haven  Chronicle. — 
The  whole  number  of  the  alumni  of  this  institution  is 
4,064.  Of  which  are,  ♦ 

1 Vice  president  of  the  United  States,  2 secretaries  of 
government,  2 post  master  generals,  ^foreign  ambassa- 
dors, 14  governors  of  states,  14  deputy  do.  56  judges  of 


superior  courts,  of  w hich  15  are  chief  judges  and  chan- 
cellors, 24  Uuited  States  senators,  91  do.  representatives, 
3 signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  2 bishops,  23 
presidents  ot  colleges,  49  professors  of  do. 

Of  the  professors  in  colleges,  39  are  living,  3 now  pre- 
sidents, and  33  acting  professors.  [Then  follow  s a list 
of  the  names.] 

Case  of  Morgan.  Several  other  persons  have  been 
tried  in  Ontario  county,  New  York,  as  concerned  in  the 
abduction  of  William  Morgan.  T I key  were  all  acquitted. 
It  is  stated  that  some  additional  facts  in  relation  to  this 
mysterious  affair  have  been  elicited,  but  the  fate  of  the 
individual  yet  seems  as  much  veiled  as  before.  All  per- 
sons should  anxiously  desire  a developement  of  the  facts, 
that  the  guilty  may  be  punished  and  the  innocent  relieved 
of  the  unjust  suspicions  entertained  of  them.  Much  ex- 
citement still  prevails  about  this  matter,  and  will  exist 
until  the  truth  is  know  n. 

“Journal  of  Commerce.”  We  have  received  seve- 
ral numbers  of  a new  paper  with  this  title  published  in 
New  York;  its  appearance  is  highly  creditable  to  its  con- 
ductors, and  its  capacious  columns  are  well  filled  with  in- 
teresting commercial  and  miscellaneous  articles,  with  a 
large  share  of  advertisements.  As  it  excludes  all  thea- 
trical and  lottery  advertisements,  it  will  no  doubt  receive 
a liberal  patronage  from  those  to  whom  the  sock  and  bus-- 
kin  afford  no  pleasure,  and  think  it  better  to  hold  on  to 
the  good  they  have  than  risk  it  for  something  belter. 

Greek  thanks.  The  provisional  government  of 
Greece  have  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  Mr.  Eynard, 
for  the  great  interest  taken  by  them  in  the  affairs  of  suf- 
fering Greece. 

Greece.  The  Constitutional  says:  “Few  nations  are 
more  favored  by  nature  than  Greece.  How  flourishing 
then  would  she  become  with  peace  and  liberty,  and  what 
rlSburces  would  she  afford  to  commerce  and  industry". 
At  the  beginning  of  1825,  the  population  of  the  27  epar- 
chies of  the  peninsula  of  the  Morea  wras  700,000  souls: 
one  twelfth  of  the  territory  belongs  to  the  state,  and  con- 
sists of  forests,  olive  plantations,  salt  pits,  fisheries,  public 
baths,  country  houses,  and  gardens.  The  revenue  of  the 
Morea,  at  the  same  period,  exclusive  of  the  domains  of 
the  state,  amounted  to  five  millions  of  francs.  Northern 
Greece,  divided  into  26  eparchies,  contained  in  1825, 
a population  of  800,000  souls.  The  disasters  of  war  have 
so  completely  overwhelmed  this  part  of  Greece  that  the 
revenue  has  only  amounted  to  three  millions  and  a half 
of  francs.  The  archipelago  and  the  rest  of  Greece  unit- 
ed, contain  a population  of  300,000  souls,  who  paid  to  the 
state  one  million  of  francs,  and  possessed  800  vessels  ot 
different  sizes.  The  national  debt  at  that  time  was  23  mil- 
lions of  francs.  If  Greece  still  breathes,  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  efforts  of  her  powerful  enemies,  she 
owes  it  to  her  own  heroism  and  the  succour  of  G’hristiau 
nations  advanced  in  civilization.  We  hope  that  neither 
the  source  of  the  succour  nor  the  heroism  will  dry  up.” 

The  Acropolis  of  Athens  is  a hill  250  feet  high,  situat- 
ed near  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city.  It  was  strong- 
ly fortified  and  magnificiently  ornamented  with  tem- 
plbs,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  splendid  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, the  glory  of  Grecian  art.  The  Persians,  under 
Xerxes  took  the  citadel,  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword, 
and  set  fire  to  the  fortress,  and  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
The  temple  w as  rebuilt  by  Pericles  with  great  additional 
splendor.  Within  w;as  the  statue  to  Minerva  by  Phidias, 
the  masterpiece  of  the  art  of  statuary.  It  was  of  ivory,  39 
feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  pure  gold  to  the  value  of 
$530,000.  Ijii  the  year  1687,  the  Venetians  attempted 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  Athens;  in  the  siege,  the 
Turks  having  converted  the  temple  of  Minerva  into  a 
powder  magazine,  a bomb  fell  into  it,  and  blew  up  the 
whole  roof  of  that  famous  edifice.  The  Turks  after- 
wards convei-ted  the  inside  into  a mosque.  This  edifice, 
mutilated  as  it  is,  retains  still  an  air  of  inexpressive  gran- 
deur, and  excites  the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  “For 
ihese  forty  years,”  said  the  French  consul  to  Pouque- 
ville,  “do  I behold  this  matchless  structure,  and  every- 
day do  1 discover  new  beauties  in  it.”  The  Turks  forti- 
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fied  the  Acropolis  and  built  a large  irregular  wall  around 
it.  In  the  year  1821 , soon  after  tli#  commencement  of 
the  revolution  in  Greece,  this  fortress  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  the  Greeks.  The  Turks,  who  had  with  them 
about  50  of  the  principal  Greeks,  daily  cut  off  the  heads 
of  several^-and  rolled  them  down  the  walls  ot  the  citadel. 
The  next  year  it  surrendered  to  Ulysses. 

[Hemp.  Gaz. 

The  1a  Plata.  The  following  articles  are  .of  great 
interest  to  the  American  people.  The  first  from  the  Lon- 
don Courier  of  Julv  30,  shews  the  direct  operations  which 
the  British  have  hud  in  bringing  about  peace  between 
Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  latter  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  which  we  place  much  confidence,  points  out 
the  rest.  We  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  Great  Bri- 
tain will  seat  herself  at  Vlonte  Video,  as  at  Gibraltar, 
Corfu,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  stations  held, 
to  command,  so  far  as  she  can,  the  trade  of  the  world;  and 
for  which  her  politicians  are  placing  a bold,  and,  as  we 
think,  hazaHous  game,  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  elsew  here. 
The  diminished  exports  of  Great  Britain  shews  the  in- 
creased productions  ol  the  other  countries,  and  all  that 
are  less  Unfed  than  she  is,  and  having  equal  industry, 
must  excel  her  in  the  cheap  price  of  commodities,  as  wre 
ourselves  do  in  that  of  coarse  cotton  goods — and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  great  efforts  that  are  making  every  where, 
not  forgetting  what  is  going  on  in  Mexico: — 

From  the  Jjondon  Courier  o f the  Stith  July.  A treaty 
of  peace  has  been  eonehided-betweeii  the  emperor  of  Bra- 
zil and  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This  news  lias 
been  brought  by  his  majesty’s  ship  Warspite,  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  from  Rio  Janeiro,  which  place  he  left  on  the 
9th  ultimo.  Don  J.  Garcia,  the  Buenos  Ayrean  minis- 
ter, who  came  up  to  Rio  ih  an  English  packet,  with  the 
treaty,  to  receive  the  ratification  of  the  emperor,  left  that 
place  again,  with  the  instrument  duly  ratified,  in  his  majes- 
ty’s brig  Heron,  lion,  captain  W.  F.  Grey,  on  the  flh 
ult.  for  Buenos  Ayres.  The  preliminaries,  w e learn, 
from  letters  received  this  morning,  dated  Rio  Janeiro, 
June  8th,  had  been  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  but  were  not 
to  be  published  till  after  the  treaty  should  be  concluded. 
No  doubt  remained  of  the  war  being  terminated,  as  the 
preliminaries  had  been  drawn  up  with  the  full  concur- 
rence of  Don* J.  Garcia,  the  Buenos  Ayrean  envoy. 
None  of  the  letters  give  particulars,  which  they  say  can 
only  he  furnished  by  some  person  in  pow'er.  The  ex- 
change was  at  37,  and  expected  to  be  much  higher. 

j Cxtract  of  a letter  from  a correspondent  of  the  Wil- 
mingtoidan , dated  Buenos  .tyres,  April  21,  1827. 

Mr.  Manuel  Jose  Garcia,  the  ex-secretary  of  state,  left 
here  this  morning  in  the  British  packet  for  Rio,  where 
he  goes  fully  authorized  and  empowered  to  open  negotia- 
tions of  peace  with  the  Brazilian  emperor.  Mr.  G.  is 
known  to  be  the  devoted  tool  of  the  English,  who,  under 
the  pretext  of  mediating,  are  so  actively  intriguing  in  this 
question  for  their  own  final  interest — and  his apnuntment 
on  this  mission  is,  for  them,  a first  great  triui*i  ir.  the 
progress  of  their  work.  The  basis  of  this  negotiation — 
dictated  by  lord  Ponsonby — is  known  with  tolerailfc  cer- 
tainty to  be  the  favorite  project  so  long  cherished  by  the 
English,  viz:  mutual  evacuation  of  the  disputed  territory, 
Banda  Oriental,  which  is  to  be  erected  into  an  indepen- 
dent government,  and  of  which  independence  Great  Hei- 
tiun  is  to  be  the  guardian.  That  independence,  there- 
fore, cannot  lie  othcrtiiaii  purely  nominal;  because,  by  as- 
sumhigthe  guaranty  of  it,  England  obtains  there  an  in- 
direct influence  of  a character  so  powerful  as  will  be  tan- 
tamount to  actual  sovereignty.  It  is  even  said  that  three 
British  commissioners  will  he  appointed  to  reside  near, 
counsel,  and  direct,  the  feeble  and  infant  government. 
Numbers  of  British  merchants  have  gone  over  from  this 
place,  and  others  have  sent  agents  with  the  object  of  mak- 
ing large  purchases  ot  land  in  that  beautiful  province, 
pow  so  clearly  destined  to  become  a mere  colony  of  Bri- 
tain. Monte  Video  w .11  be  established  a free  port;  and 
the  rival  commerce  of  that  place  must  bring  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  occidental  country  to  comparative  ruin. 

To  the  humiliating  proposals  which  Mr.  Garcia  is  au- 
thorized to  make,  the  executive  now  finds  itself  reduced 
by  the  disunited  state  of  the  republic,  throughout  w hich 
a civil  war  rages,  which  assumes  each  day  an  aspect  more 
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and  more  alarming.  The  opposition  party,  denominated 
federalists , persist  in  rejecting  the  constitution,  which  es- 
tablishes the  system  of  unity  or  a consolidated  form, 
framed  ami  sanctioned  by  the  general  congress— -and 
are  clamorous  for  the  federal  system.  They  have  col- 
lected a considerable  body  of  troops  in  the  interior,  which 
have  obtained  various  successes  over  the  forces  sent 
against  them  by  the  general  government.  Some  of  the 
leading  provinces  have  actually  declared  war  in  a formal 
manner  against  the  capital — are  organizing  a federal  con- 
gress at  the  city  of  San  Juan,  in  the  province  of  that 
name,  where  they  invite  all  the  provinces  to  meet  them, 
for  the  formation  of  a nexo  confederacy. 

Americans  in  France.  “As  soon  as  the  election  of 
general  Lafayette  was  know  n at  Marseilles,  the  Ameri- 
cans in  that  town  illuminated  their  hotels.  The  Ameri- 
can vessels  in  the  harbor  also  hoisted  their  colors  in  tes- 
timony of  rejoicing  upon  the  occasion.  ” 

This,  (we hope  our  countrymen  in  Marseilles  will  ex- 
cuse us  for  saying),  was  very  reprehensible  conduct  on 
their  part.  Americans  in  foreign  countries,  especially 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  jealous  monarchical  govern- 
ments, mere  sojourners,  should  be  extremely  cautious 
how  they  take  a part,  either  by  word  or  deed,  in  the  po~ 
litics  of  the  nation  where  they  may  happen  to  he.  Be- 
sides, if  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  French  government 
has  ever  been  tolerant  and  considerate  towards  those  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  have  gone  thither,  as  well 
on  trips  of  pleasure,  as  for  purposes  of  study:  and  how- 
ever pleasing  might  have  been  the  event  which  they 
w ished  to  signalize  by  their  proceedings',  w»e  think  a pro- 
per respect  ior  those  in  authority,  w ho  had  accommodat- 
ed them  with  all  the  facilities  they  could  desire,  should 
have  taught  our  countrymen  the  propriety  of  restraining 
their  republican  feelings  within  prudent  bounds. 

[Petersburg  Intelligencer. 

A duel,  with  rifes,  lately  took  place,  between  two 
Kentuckians,  who  met  to  fight  in  Indiana.  They  both 
missed  at  the  first  shot;  but  at  the  second,  one  of  the  par- 
ties was  badly  w'ounded,  but  not  thought  mortally. 

Tiie  Creeks.  The  National  Intelligencer  of  a late 
date  says — “col.  David  Brearley,  U.  S.  agent  for  th  ■ 
emigrating  Creek  Indians,  left  the  scat  of  government 
yesterday,  on  his  return  to  Georgia,  w hence  he  will,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  set  out  for  the  Arkansas  couhfrv, 
w ith  that  portion  of  the  Creek  nation  that  shall  have  con- 
sented to  remove.  The  country  which  has  been  selected 
by  col.  B.  and  the  exploring  party  of  Creeks,  for  the 
emigrants,  is  a portion  of  the  territory  purchased  from 
the  Osages,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  w-est  of  the  Arkansas 
territory,  and  is^  represented  as  a delightful  and  fertile 
region.” 

General  Brown  returned  to  Washington, on  the  Iff  in 
from  a tour,  embracing  a great  portion  of  the  southern 
and  middle  states.  We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  his 
health  has  been  very  materially  improved  by  this  jour- 
ney. Among  the  places  visited  by  the  general,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  particularize  the  county  of  Jefferson,  in 
New  York,  in  which,  we  believe,  the  general  himself  war. 
the  first  settler,  leading  a small  party  of  enterprising  in- 
dividuals, each  bearing  bis  ten  or  fifteen  day’s  provisions 
upon  his  back.  Prom  so  small  and  unpromising  a com- 
mencement has  sprung  a well  settled  and  wealtbv  tract  of 
country,  rescued  from  desolation,  and  made  verdant  and 
fruitful  by  a population  amounting  to  nearlv  fifty  thou- 
sand persons.  It  must  have  been  a source  oi  honest 
pride  and  rational  exultation  to  the  general,  to  mark  fh> 
astonishing  growth  of  physical  and  mental  strength  w hich 
this  country  now  presents;  and  if  we  judge  rightly  of  hit 
feelings,  the  day  when  he  was  addressed  by  3 deputation 
from  the  inhabitants,  must  have  been  among  the  hapnie'-* 
in  his  life. 

In  relation  <0  the  state  of  the  troops,  at  the  diffrren* 
posts,  we  prosum the  general  will  promulgate  his  senti- 
ments in  a general  order.  As  far  as  we  •can  learn,  how- 
ever, the  high  state  of  military  and  moral  discipline  to 
which  the  army  has  attain.  J,  has  given  him  entire  satis  - 
faction. [Journal. 
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Passengers.  Six  hundred  and  seventy-one  passen- 
gers, chiefly  from  Liverpool,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
5th  inst.  Many  are  also  avriving  at  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  Their  number  in  the  present  year,  is  unusu- 
ally large.  More  than  17,000  have  arrived  at  Quebec 
during  the  present  season.  Many  that  were  able  return- 
ed home,  or  have  made  their  way  to  the  United  States, 
hut  a large  part  of  them  are  in  a very  distressed  situation. 


free  persons  of  cobras  advertised  under  the  sentence  of 
the  magistrate’s  court,  resulted  yesterday  as  follows:— 
Hannah  Elliott,  was  sold  for  $111 

Judy  Nelson,  do.  201 

Simon  Nelson,  do.  „ 355 

Sam  Nelson,  do.  I -275 


Total  amount, 


$942 


Baltimore.  In  consequence  of  the  engagements 
which  have  devolved  upon  Philip  E.  Thomas , esq.  as 
president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company, 
he  has  resigned  the  situation  ol  president  of  the  Me- 
chanic’s bank  of  Baltimore,  and  George  Jjrozun,  esq.  was 
on  Saturday  last  elected  president  of  that  institution. 

Impressment.  Mr.  Crocker,  the  secretary  of  the 
British  admiralty,  observed  lately  in  the  British  house 
of  commons — 

“For  his  part  he  would  say  that  he  felt  most  anxious 
that  the  question. of  impressment  should  be  discussed, 
and  he  could  say  the  same  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  connected  with  the  admiralty.  He  confidently  be- 
lieved that  a great  deal  of  misunderstanding  existed  upon 
the  subject;  and  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied,  that  when  it 
came  to  a fair  discussion,  he  would  be  able  to  shew  us 
the  house  and  the  country  that  impressment  could  not 
be  abandoned  without  abandoning  the  vital  interests  of 
the  country.  In  the  next  place,  he  should  say  that  eve- 
ry thing  that  could  be  done  for  making  impressment  unne- 
cessaiy,  had  been  attended  to  by  the  heads  of  the  service. 
Inducements  had  been  held  out  to  seamen  to  enter  the 
navy,  not  only  by  good  treament,  but  by  regulations, 
many  of  which  were  complete,  whilst  others  were  in 
progress.  There  was  no  one  point  upon  which  the  ad- 
miralty had  not  taken  pains  to  effect  an  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  seamen  in  the  king’s  service.  Were 
the  present  an  opportunity  of  going  into  the  subject  in 
detail,  he  should  find  little  difficulty  in  satisfying  the 
house,  that  the  seamen  not  only  of  the  fleet,  but  of  the 
country  generally,  were  fully  impressed  with  a convic- 
tion, that  every  possible  benefit  was  now  conferred  upon 
them,  or  was  in  progress  of  being  conferred.  The  na- 
val service  had  become  more  popular  with  the  seamen 
than  the  merchant  service.  ” 

The  Ashantees.  Accounts  from  Cape  Coast  Castle 
have  been  received  at  London,  to  the  end  of  March.  An 
interesting  piece  of  intelligence  had  reached  that  settle- 
ment, namely,  that  several  white  slaves  had  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  living  at  Cromassie,  the  capital  of  the  Ashan- 
tee,  supposed,  not  without  reason,  to  be  some  of  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  disastrous  fight  between  sir  Chas. 
Macarthy  and  the  Ashantees.  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  the 
governor,  had  immediately,  on  learning  this  news,  resolv- 
ed on  despatching  a deputation  to  the  king  of  the  Ashan- 
tees to  negociate  the  deliverance  of  these  whites;  but  up 
to  the  latest  date  none  of  the  Fantees  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  undertake  the  mission:  no  white  men  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  Ashantee  dominions. 

Sale  of  seat,  skins.  Stonington  Aug.  29.  The 
cargo  of  the  sch.  Eliza  Ann,  from  the  south  seas,  con- 
sisting of  3,763  fur  seal  skins,  and  400  hair  seal  skins, 
was  sold  at  auction  in  this  borough  on  the  23d  jnst.  The 
first  lot  of  772  bulls  and  clapmatches,  sold  at  $4  81;  the 
second  lot,  257  large  wigs,  at  $5;  178  second  sized  wigs, 
at  $4  91;  700  clapmatches,  at  $4  -32;  200  do.  at  $4  33;  200 
do.  at  $4  31;  205  do.  at  $4  13;  130  yearlings  sold  at 
$1  51;  200  black  pups  were  sold  at  37  cents;  and  900  do. 
at  30  cents.  The  hair  skins  were  struck  off  at  81  cents. 
23  Otter  skins  were  sold  at  $2  45.  They  were  a prime 
lot  of  skins,  and  in  good  order,  and  were  second  only 
to  the  Penguin’s  cargo,  which  was  sold  in  May  last. 
This  sale  was  well  attended ; fur  dealers  being  present 
from  New  York,  Albany,  Boston,  Providence,  New  Ha- 
ven, &c.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  branch  of  the  fur  trade 
looking  up,  as  it  involves  the  interests  of  a large  portion  of 
the  citizens  of  Stonington. 

Sale  of  free  nf.groes  for  concealing  slaves..  A 
Charleston  paper  of  August  22,  says,  the  sale  of  the 


Imports  and  exports  of  France.  A late  London 
paper  says — We  subjoin,  for  the  perusal  of  our  readers, 
the  following  calculation  of  the  French  imports,  and  ex- 
ports reduced  into  sterling  money : — 

Francs.  £ s.  d. 

1826. — Value  of  goods 

imported  into  France  564,728,610  23,530,354  11  8 

Ditto  exported,  ditto  560,508,769  23,354,532  0 10 


Excess  of  imports 

4,219,841 

175,822 

10  10 

In  1826,  542  French 
ships  exported  to  the 
colonies 

62,954,413 

2,623,100 

10  10 

443  ships  imported 

61,072,326 

2,544,680 

5 0 

Excess  of  exports  to  co- 

lonies 

1,882,087 

78,420 

5 10 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  extracts,  that  in  1826 
the  sum  total  of  the  French  imports  amounted  to 
£23,530,354  11s.  8d.  sterling,  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
exports  amounted  only  to  £23,354,532  Os.  lOd.  giving 
an  excess  of  imports  of  £175,822  10s.  lOd.  over  the  ex- 
ports of  that  year.  The  JVloniteur  labors  hard  to  con- 
sole the  French  nation  for  a result,  usually-  considered  as 
highly  disadvantageous  and  detrimental  to  the  commer- 
cial pursuits  of  a nation,  and  with  this  view  gives  a com- 
parison of  the  eolonial  trade  of  France,  from  whence  it  is 
made  to  appear  that  in  this  branch,  the  balance  of  trade 
inclines  the  other  way,  and  is  considerably  in  favor  of’ 
France,  as  during  the  same  year  542  French  ships  export- 
ed goods  to  the  colonies  amounting  to  £2,623,100  10s. 
lOd.  sterling,  whilst  the  imports  into  France  in  443  ships, 
from  the  colonies,  amounted  to  only  £2,544,680  5s.  ster- 
ling, leaving  an  excess  of  £78,420  5s.  lOd.  of  exports 
over  imports.  The  French  importation’s  and  exportation, 
upon  the  whole,  appears  to  us  much  more  important  in 
amount,  and  much  nearer  approaching  our  own,  than  the 
publie  was  in  general  aware  of,  especially  when  due  re- 
gard is  had  to  the  comparative  value  of  money  in  both 
countries,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  trade  of  F ranee 
rests  almost  entirely  upon  the  basis  of  a metallic  circula- 
tion, estimated  at  one  hundred  millions  sterling,  without 
any  considerable  admixture  of  paper  currency,  exchequer 
bills,  or  other  transferable  government  securities. 


The  ex  <aoeen  of  Naples  and  general  Macdonald. 
Tk;  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte  has  addressed,  through  the 
meuium  of  the  Constitutionnel,  a letter  to  M.  Pons  de 
l’Herault,  complaining  of  some  invectives  against  his  fa- 
ther, in  a work  entitled  “Congress  "de  Chattillon,”  of 
which  M.  Pons  is  the  author.  In  doing  this,  the  young 
Bonaparte  takes  occasiou  thus  to  advert  to  what  was  said 
by-  the  counsel  of  M.  Franceschetti  in  the  late  action  of 
the  widow  of  Murat:  “The  number  of  persons  who 

strike  at  fallen  powers,  is  as  great  as  that  once  formed  by 
its  flatterers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  ad- 
vocate Guilbert  Boucher,  or  rather  he  whose  instrument 
that  lawyer  was,  should  belong  to  that  class  of  persons. 
He  has  dared  to  insult  the  former  queen  of  Naples,  be- 
cause she  is  attended  by  one  of  those  men  who  do  not 
attach  themselves  only  to  the  fortunate.  Not  compre- 
hending what  it  is  to  be  disinterested,  this  lawyer  insinu- 
ates a calumny,  in  explanation  of  one  of  the  noblest  ac- 
tions of  the  present  age.  Gen.  Macdonald  has  left  his 
friends,  relations  and  country  to  follow  the  fate  of  the 
family  of  his  deceased  chief, — he  has  refused  honors  ami 
considerable  sums. — Tjii.s  is  what  men  who  know  so  well 
how  to  insult,  never  would  have  done.  There  is  cow- 
ardice in  their  calumniating  a woman  who  is  isolated  and 
proscribed,  more  particularly  when  it  is  known  that  ex- 
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ile  also  prevents  her  sons  or  her  relations  from  calling 
the  calumniator  to  account. 

“Napoleon  Louis  Buonaparte. 

“ Florence,  July  14.” 

ITEMS. 

The  Belvidere  Apolio  states  that,  as,  a few  days 
since,  Mr.  John  Rigle,  of  Lower  Mount-Bethel,  Pa. 
nearly  opposite  Belvidere,  was  engaged  in  opening  a 
lime-kiln,  the  arch  sustaining  an  immense  weight  of  lime, 
gave  way,  and  precipitated  him  into  it,  the  hot  lime  clo- 
sing in  upon  him  up  to  his  neck.  At  the  time  of  the 
accident  no  one  was  near  to  render  him  any  assistance, 
hut  the  screams  of  two  or  three  of  his  small  children 
alarmed  Mr.  Rigle’s  wife,  who  arrived  in  time,  not  to 
extricate  him?  but  to  receive  his  last  words.  lie  surviv- 
ed but  a few  hours  after  being  taken  out,  having  literally 
roasted  to  death.  The  deceased  has  left  a wife  and  six 
small  children  to  lament  his  premature  loss.  He  was  a 
respectable  and  worthy  citizen,  in  the  prime  of  life. 

In  the  vicinity  of  London,  upwards  of  2,000  acres 
have  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  from  four  to  ten  feet  for 
brick-earth.  The  bricks  from  an  acre  of  brick-earth 
produce  about  18,00  dollars;  and  the  sum  paid  to  the 
owners  of  the  soil  is  $2,200  per  acre.  An  acre  at  lour 
feet  deep  yields  four  millions  of  bricks;  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bricks  the  earth  is  mixed  with  coal-ashes  and  sand. 

An  incomplete  return  of  the  number  ot  newspaper 
stamps  used  the  last  year  gives  26,980,552  the  number 
of  newspaper  sheets  printed  in  Great  Britain.  The) 
a duty  of  four  pence  sterling  each  to  government, 
r.  Good,  in  his  book  of  nature,  tells  us  that  there  is 
iron  enough  in  the  blood  of  forty-two  men  to  make  a 
plough  share — weighing,  generally,  from  22  to  24  lbs. 
This  is  a singular  proposition;  but  as  the  learned  doctor 
is  a gentleman  of  high  respectability,  and  deep  scientific 
research,  it  deserves  a ready  credit. 

The  Journal  de  Naples,  of  June  19,  gives  the  follow- 
ing details  as  to  the  statistics  of  that  town; — On  Jan.  1, 
1826,  the  population  of  Naples  was  351,754;  167,175 
were  males,  187,028  females,  not  including  the  garrison 
and  foreigners.  Since  last  year  the  population  has  in- 
creased 2,449.  The  births  in  the  course  of  the  year  were 
14,989,  of  which  7,573  were  boys,  and  7,416  girls,  bejng 
on  the  whole  179  births  less  than  the  preceding  year. 
1,875  children  were  abandoned,  1,362  of  them  being 
Neapolitans,  and  513  in  the  provinces.  There  were  80 
pair  of  twins — in  24  instances  both  the  children  were 
males,  and  in  28,both  were  females.  There  was  one  ex- 
ample of  three  children  at  a birth,  one  being  a boy,  and 
the  other  two  girls.  The  proportion  of  births  to  the 
w hole  population  was  as  one  to  23  3-5ths.  The  number 
of  deaths  was  12,540;  6,671  were  males,  5,869  females, 
or  about  34  deaths  per  day.  There  were  330  sudden 
deaths,  and  13  suicides.  Eleven  persons  died  upwards 
©f  100  years  old,  93  were  between  80  and  100.  The  pro- 
portion of  deaths  to  the  whole  population  was  as  1 to  28^. 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1826  was  3,210;  443  widow- 
ers, and  474  widows  married  again.  The  proportion  of 
of  marriages  to  the  whole  population  is  as  l to  110  2-5ths; 
and  to  the  births  astl  to  4 7-10ths. 

A match  vender  of  Ratisbon  recently  gave  his  daugh- 
ter, as  ;•  wedding  portion,  100,000  crowns.  The  young 
lady  had  received  a good  education.  This  man  was  fairly 
entitled  to  become  a match  maker. 

Metallic  cloths.  At  the  late  exhibition  of  the  products 
of  national  industry  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  there  was 
exhibited  a waistcoat,  and  several  other  articles,  made  of 
metal  wire,  which  are  said,  in  the  report  of  the  jury  ap- 
pointed to  judge  of  their  merits,  to  have  been  “equal  to 
cambric  in  fineness.” 

A French  Abbe  has  been  arrested,  charged  w ith  having 
poisoned  the  sacramental  wine,  in  order  to  destroy  a cure 
named  Piolet. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

London  and  Liverpool  papers  have  been  received  at 
New  York  to  the  13th  and  15th  ult.  inclusive;  they  con- 
tain the  important  intelligence  that  Mr.  Canning  died  on 
the  3th  of  August,  at  Chiswick,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  De- 


vonshire. llis  disorder  was  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tines and  gangrene,  attributed  principally  to  intense  ap- 
plication to  his  official  duties.  He  was  aged  56  years. 

Lord  Goderich  has  received  the  king’s  orders  to  sup- 
ply the  vacancies  in  the  cabinet  occasioned  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning’s death,  thus  constituting  him  premier:  The  appoint- 
ment is  said  to  give  general  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  he 
w’ill  adhere  to  the  policy  marked  out  by  hi6  predecessor. 

Mr.  Canning’s  funeral  was  to  take  place  on  the  16tTi 
Aug.  and  to  be  strictly  private.  He  w as  to  be  interred  in 
W estminster  Abbey. 

By  the  aid  of  telegraphic  communications,  Mr.  Can- 
ning’s death  was  known  in  Paris  ten  hours  after  it  had 
taken  place. 

The  bulk  of  operatives  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
are  said  to  be  employed,  though  at  low  w ages. 

A Russian  fleet  was  lying  at  Portsmouth  on  the  11th 
ult.  that  had  sailed  from  Cronstadta  few  weeks  previous, 
said  to  contain  a large  number  of  troops. 

The  corporation  of  Dublin  voted  an  address  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  cabinet  who  have  lately  retired  from 
office,  and  conferring  on  them  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
We  find  a column  of  letters  in  reply,  expressing  their 
gratification  and  sense  of  the  honor,  from  Messrs.  Peel, 
Dawson,  and  Golburn,  and  lords  Eldon,  Newcastle  and 
Wellington. 

The  statue  of  lord  Melville  was  placed  on  its  pedestal 
in  Edinburg  on  the  31st  of  July,  in  presence  of  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  spectators. 

The  water  having  been  drained  from  the  Thames  tun- 
nel, it  w as  opened  for  public  inspection  on  the  28th  July, 
on  the  same  terms  as  before  the  accident.  It  is  however 
much  choked  with  mud.  Mr.  Brunei  has  been  complete- 
ly successful  in  stopping  the  leak.  The  only  w ater  which 
finds  its  way  into  the  tunnel  is  from  the  land  springs. 

A fire  occurred  at  London  on  the  4th  August,  that  de- 
stroyed the  wdiole  block  of  warehouses  on  Fresh  wharf; 
loss  estimated  at  j£l00,000v 

SPAIN. 

The  king  and  the  pope  are  at  swords  points  in  relation 
to  their  respective  prerogatives,  and  the  partisans  of  each 
are  unyielding.  There  is  but  one  of  the  ministers  iu 
whom  the  king  places  any  confidence,  and,  after  holding 
an  audience  with  them,  the  king  dispatches  them,  with 
the  exception  of  M.  Colomarde,  to  a distance  of  twenty 
leagues,  nearer  than  which  they  are  not  suffered  to  sleep. 
A letter  published  in  Galignani’s  Messenger,  savs.— 
“The  news  from  Catalonia  becomes  more  and  more 
alarming  every  day.  The  bands  of  Carlists  augment 
greatly,  and  the  marquis  de  Campo  Sangrado  will  find 
himself  unable  long  to  prevent  a general  explosion.  Up- 
on the  approach  ol  one  of  these  hands  to  the  small  tow  n 
of  Igualada,  the  inhabitants  went  out  in  procession  to 
meet  them,  carrying  crosses,  images,  and  banners,  amidst 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  shouts  of  welcome.  Upon  the 
banners  were  inscriptions  of — Carlos  V.  forever ! The 
inquisition  forever!  Death  to  the  negroes!  Down  • with 
the  police!  Down  -with  the  ministers ; After  the  inhabi- 
tants had  joined  the  band,  a multitude  of  emissaries  w ent 
out  into  the  country  to  spread  incendiary  proclamations 
among  the  peasants. 

Several  persons  wrcre  to  be  tried  at  Algesiras,  suspect- 
ed of  revolutionary  movements. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  Lisbon  papers  contain  an  account  of  the  dismissal 
of  general  Saldanho,  and  the  appointment  ot  a successor, 
in  consequence  of  which  a tumult  had  occurred  among 
the  people,  who  marched  through  the  streets  uttering 
cries  of  “long  live  the  king,  the  charter,  and  gen.  Saldan- 
ho.” The  Conde  du  Ponte  has  been  appointed  by  the 
princess  regent  minister  of  war  and  secretary  of  state,  ad 
interim,  for  foreign  affairs. 

Lisbon,  Jidy  14 — A mutiny  broke  out  on  Saturdav 
last  in  the  5th  regiment  of  cavalry,  stationed  at  Villa  Vi- 
cosa,  on  the  frontiers,  where  there  is  a royal  palace,  a 
garrison,  and  a splendid  establishment.  A dignitary  of 
the  royal  chapel  is  said  to  have  arranged  the  plot  and 
bribed  the  soldiers.  About  midnight,  between  40  and  50 
privates,  w ith  a sergeant  at  their  head,  left  their  barracks, 
surprised  the  officer  and  sentinel  on  duty,  and  rushed 
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into  the  streets  with  seditions  cries.  The  commanding 
officer,  finding- all  other  attempts  to  repress  the  tumult 
in  vain,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  13th  regiment  of  foot, 
who,  after  firing  ten  rounds  of  hall  cartridge,  attacked 
the  cavalry  with  their  bayonets,  and  instantly  dispersed 
them.  Some  too  or  three  men  were  wounded,  and  one 
killed.  They  all  fled  to  Glivenca,  where  they  were  im- 
mediately disarmed,  their  horses  taken  from  them  and 
tent  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  is  creditable  to 
rise  officers,  that  in  these  late  revolts  notone  of  them  has 
joined  the  men.  The  bishop  of  Y’illa  Vicosa  has  been 
ordered  to  retire  to  his  convent,  on*. account  ot  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  mutiny  at  that;  place. 

A horrible  circumstance  has  produced  an  excitement 
in  Lisbon.  A gentleman  from  the  British  Isles  had  been 
carrying  on  an  intrigue,  both  with  mistress  and  maid,  in  a 
Portuguese  family  . The  jealousy  of  the  latter  led  her  to 
discover  his  dishonor  to  the  husband.  The  gallant  was 
murdered,  and  cruelly  mangled  by  bravos.  The  maid 
was  found  dead  in  her  bed  the  same  day,  supposed  to 
have  been  poisoned.  The  husband  lied,  and  the  lady  had 
also  disappeared. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  army  at  Choozyan,  on  the  Pruth,  is  com- 
posed of  90,000  men,  fully  armed.  This  is  called  the 
second  army.  It  is  said,  the  whole  force  is  to  act  on  the 
offensive,  along 'the  Danube. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
will  consist  of  21  v^els  of  war,  many  of  them  slops  of 
theliye.  ™ 

SWEDEN". 

The  treaty  of  navigation  between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden,  was  signed  on  the  4th  of  July  by  count  Wet- 
terstejt  and  Mr.  Appleton,  our  charge  d’affaires.  The 
treaty  is  founded  on  a system  of  reciprocity.  The 
ratifications  not  being  yet  exchanged,  the  Swedish  go- 
vernment had  only  suffered  the  general  principles  to  be 
made  known  to  the  merchants  for  their  guidance. 

A treaty  has  been  concluded  between  Turkey  and 
Sweden,  by  which  the  former  power  is  admitted  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea. 

GREECE  ANA)  TURKEY. 

From  Paris  papers,  up  to  the  2d  August,  inclusive, 
later  intelligence  is  received  from  Odessa  and  Corfu.  It 
was  no  longer  doubted  that  the  protocol  of  the  conferen- 
ces at  St  Petersburg,  reduced  into  the  form  of  a treaty, 
would  be  presented  to  the  porte  as  an  ultimatum,  with  a 
preremptory  condition  of  thirty  days  for  its  acceptance. 
Within  two  months  from  the  date,  (July  15th),  it  was 
confidently  anticipated  that  the  affairs  of  the  East  would 
take  a decisive  turn. 

On  the  25th  June,  lord  Cochrane  It  id  an  action  offCan- 
dia  with  the  Egyptian  squadron  of  120  sail,  which  he  dis- 
persed after  a cannonade  of  48  hours,  and  sunk  some  of 
the  vessels.  The  Greek  squadron  consisted  of  80  sail. 
The  Egyptian  fleet  had  troops  and  a great  quantity  of 
ammunition  on  board.  The.  Turkish  squadron  had  fal- 
len back  to  Navarino. 

The  porte  has  issued  a manifesto,  see  page  45,  con- 
taining an  exposition  of  what  it  conceives  its  rights,  and 
concludes  by' declaring  that  from  religious,  political, 
administrative, and  national  considerations,  it  cannot  coun- 
tenance the  proposition  brought  forward. 

BUENOS  AYRES  AN!)  BRAZIL. 

On  the  7th  March,  a Brazilian  squadron,  consisting  of 
four  vessels  of  war,  manned  with  654  men,  attacked  the 
small  establishment  of  Patagonas,  but  were  repelled  with 
the  loss  of  three  of  their  vessels  captured  and  the  fourth 
got  aground  and  went  to  pieces,  and  about  40  of  her 
o-ew  perished.  Of  the  vessels  captured,  one  -mounted 
twenty  guns,  and  the  others  three  guns.  each. 

COLOMBIA. 

General  Santander,  vice  president  of  Colombia,  has 
published  a pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  vindicating  his  poli- 
’ Leal  conduct,  from  tile  first  emancipation  of  Venezuela, 
to  the  date  of  his  manifesto.  . lie  labors  to  show  that  , he 
has  always  been  faithful  to  the  cause  ol  independence,  and 
'to  the  constitution;  aiul  that  lie  has  been  a friend  of  Boli- 
var, and  anxious  to  see  him  still,  legally,  at  the  head  of 
affairs. 

MEXICO. 

The  Louisiana  Advertiser  contains  the  following  extracts, 
translated  f^un  a file  of  Mexican  papers  to  the  26th  July  I 


Guatemala , June  3 — Or.  the  17th  ult.  the  troops  of  San 
Salvador  marched  out  against  our  army,  encamped  near 
Apapa.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  an  engagement  com- 
menced, and  continued  eight  hours.  Our  troops  were 
finally  compelled  to  retreat  to  Santa  Ana,  with  the  loss  of 
70  killed,  besides  wounded  and  missing.  The  battalion  of 
Chiquimala  withdrew  from  our  army,  a circumstance 
which  greatly  augmented  the  number  of  deserters. 

A reinforcement  of  1,000  men  from  thi3  city  has  joined 
our  army,  w hose  head  quarters  were  fixed  at  Guajiniqui- 
lapa. 

Guadalajara , July  10. — A vessel  has  just  arrived  at 
San  Bias  from  Callao.  The  captain  states  that  he  put  to 
sea  almost  without  any  cargo,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbances that  had  just  broken  out  in  Lima. 

JMexico,  July  12. — A private  letter  dated  at  Acapulco, 
on  the  10th  inst.  gives  the  following  information: 

“On  the  Sth  inst.  the  brig  Maria  Esther  arrived  here 
in  27  days  from  Callao.  Not  a single’ Colombian  soldier 
remained  in  Peru.  There  were  many  disturbances  in 
the  country,  and  public  opinion  seemed  much  divided. 

The  new  congress  had  met  at  Lima,  removed  the  mar- 
quis of  Santa  Cruz  from  the  presidency,  and  appointed 
gen.  Lamas  in  his  stead. 

The  people  at  Guayaquil  had  disclaimed  all  connec- 
tion with  Colombia,  and  proposed  to  unite  themselves 
with  Peru;  hut  the  Colombian  army,  returning  from  Peru 
after  a short  contest,  compelled  the  authorities  at  Guaya- 
quil to  retrace  their  steps. 


LIBERIA. 

Office  of  the  Colonization  Society, 

! Vashihgton , September  1st.,  18‘e7.  3 

The  despatches  just  received  at  this  office  from  Mr. 
Ashman,  colonial  agent  at  Liberia,  up  to  the  18th  of 
June,  exhibit  a detailed  and  most  animating  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  colony,  and  such  evidences  ot  its  pro- 
mise and  utility  as  even  its  warmest  friends  would  not 
have  ventured  to  predict.  History  affords  no  instance, 
we  believe,  of  a colony,  enjoying  at  so  early  a period  of 
its  existence,  greater  prosperity.  From  the  numerous 
documents  transmitted  by  Mr.  Ashmun,  we  can  at  pre- 
sent only  give  a few  extracts,  having  reference  to  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  colony,  omitting  whatever  is  of  sub- 
ordinate importance. 

“The  passengers  by  the  Doris,  ninety-three  in  number, 
were  landed,  after  a pleasant,  hut  somewhat  protracted 
passage  of  forty-five  days.  All  were,  soon  after  their 
arrival,  slightly  affected  by  the  climate,  which  proved 
fatal  only  to  two  small  children.  ” “The  people  from 
Baltimore,  (says  Mr.  Ashmun),  were  the  first,  and  ge- 
nerally the  greatest,  (I  might  almost  say  the  onlv),  suf- 
ferers. The  Virginians  followed  next  in  the  order  of 
time,  as  well  as  sn  the  severity  ot  their  symptoms;  anil  in 
regard  to  the  natives  of  North  Carolina,  all  the  change 
they  have  undergone  seems  to  be  less  a disease  than"  a 
salutary  effort  of  nature  to  accommodate  the  physical  sys- 
tem of  its  subjects,  by  a safe  and  gentle  attenuation  to  the 
new  influences  of  a tropical  climate.  'The  most  protracted 
ease,  of  illness  in  the  whole  nu  mber,  has  not  lasted  longer 
than  five  days;  thlee  day  s is  perhaps  the  average  term  of 
the  in-doors  confinement  of’ such  as  are  pronounced  sick, 
and  about  -one-third  part  have  not- been  confined  at  all.  ” 

Of  the  attentions  experienced  by  the  emigrants  from 
the  officers,  particularly  from  William  £\  Matthews, 
esq.  supercargo,  Mr.  Ashmun  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms,  representing  them  as  being  of  the  most  minute 
and  judicious  kind,  and  indeed  as  all  which  the  “most 
amiable  humanity  and  benevolence  could  prompt.” 

The  factory  at  Young  Sesters,  which  w as  suspended 
i for  a short  season  in  consequence  of  a w ar  between  two 
ot  the  native  chiefs,  has  resumed  its  operations.  “All 
the  public  and  private  property  which  had  been  confided 
to  Freeman’s  protection  during  the  absence  of  the  factor, 
was  scrupulously  respected  and  preserved  amid  all  the 
alarm  and  disorder  of  the  war.”  Three  of  the  colonists 
are  now  permanently  • fixed  at  this  factory,  engaged  in 
trade  and  making  improvements. 

The  St.  Johns ’ establishment  continues  prosperous. 
A large  plantation  has  been  connected  with  the  factory  of 
the  island,  and  the  wav  is  perfectly  prepared  for  the  in- 
■ trodtiction  of  a little  colony  of  twenty  to  thirty  families  to 
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this  fertile  3pot  at  once,  and  an  indefinite  number  at  short 
intervals  ever  afterwards. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  learn,  that  an  agent  has 
been  for  the  first  time  introduced  at  Little  Bassa,  fifteen 
miles  to  the  north-west  ot  St.  John’s.  Among  the  chiefs 
of  this  region  there  seems  long  to  have  existed  a secret 
and  silent  dislike  and  dread  of  the  colony,  and  they  have 
persisted  in  the  slave  trade  until  the  present  year. 
‘•Unless,  however,  (says  Mr.  Ashmun),  I greatly  de- 
ceive mvself,  every  cause  of  enmity  and  jealousy  has  for 
some  months  past  been  fast  melting  away,  and  we  are,  by 
the  most  unexceptionable  means,  introducing  among 
them  an  influence  which  is,  with  God’s  blessing,  to  ame- 
liorize  and  exalt  their  own  condition,  and  to  lead  on  to  the 
establishment  of  a civilized  population  in  that  quarter,  at 
no  great  distance  of  time.  YVe  have  already,  to  some 
extent,  connected  with  all  our  features  an  agricultural 
appendage,  a plan  which  has  proved  advantageous  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  both  to  the  country  people  and  the  colony. 
A most  desirable  addition  still  to  be  made  to  both,  is  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  the  native  youth  and  children 
of  the  respective  tribes  in  which  our  establishment  is 
situated.” 

Mr.  Ashmun  here  urges  the  importance  of  inviting  the 
charitable  institutions  to  lend  their  aid  to  this  object,  and 
adds:  “I  think  it  nearly  capable  of  demonstration,  that  the 
African  tribes  may  be  civilized  -without  expulsion  from 
their  chosen  settlements  and  villages,  and  -without  that 
fearfxd  diminution  which  has,  from  causes  which  do  not 
exist  here,  «s  in  regard  to  the  Indians  of  America,  ac- 
comitanied  the  march  of  civilization  in  that  hemisphere. 

The  following  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  perused  with 
no  ordinary  interest:  “an  excursion  of  one  ot  our  people 
into  the  interior,  to  the  distance  of  about  140  miles,  has 
led  to  a discovery  of  the  populousness  and  comparative 
civilization  of  this  district  of  Africa,  never,  till  within  a 
few  months,  even  conjectured  by  myself.  The  same 
individual  is  now  absent  on  a second  journey:  the  par- 
ticulars of  both,  I hope  to  be  able  to  present  to  the 
board  by  the  next  conveyance.  In  the  meantime,  it  may 
not  he  without  interest  to  observe,  that  we  are  situated 
within  fifty-  leagues  of  a country,  in  which  a highly  im- 
proved agriculture  prevails;  where  the  horse  is  a com- 
mon domestic  animal;  where  extensive  tracts  of  land  are 
cleared  and  enclosed;  where  every  article  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  comfortable  life,  is  produced  by  the  soil,  or 
manufactured  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants; 
w here  the  Arabic  is  used  as  a written  language’in  the  or- 
dinary commerce  of  life;  where  regular  and  abundant 
markets  and  fairs  are  kept,  and  where  a degree  of  intel- 
ligence and  partial  refinement  distinguishes  the  inhabi- 
tants, little  compatible  with  the  personal  qualities  attach- 
ed in  the  current  notions  of  the  age  to  the  people  of 
Guinea.” 

Mr.  Ashmun  proceeds  to  state,  that  it  has  been  the 
policy  ot  the  neighboring  tribes  to  shutout  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  colonists  trom  the  interior,  and  even  to  conceal 
from  them  the  fact  of  the  existence-ofsuch  a people  as  are 
now  tound  in  possession  of  the  country  at  a little  distance 
trom  the  coast.  The  reason  he  states  to  be,  their  “de- 
sire to  possess  themselves  of  the  streams  of  commerce, 
by  concealing  the  remote  sources  of  their  gains.”  It  is 
now  ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  inland  tribes 
are  anxious  to  open  a direct  communication  with  the  co- 
lony, as  a large  proportion  of  the  exports  from  the  colony 
are,  at  present,  trom  these  interior  regions.  It  is  believ- 
ed that  opening  a free  passage  will  double  the  amount. — 
Arrangements  are  making  accordingly,  to  etfeet  this  ob- 
ject by  amicable  negotiations  with  the  coast  tribes,  and 
Mr.  Ashmun  thinks  there  is  a promise  ol  speedy  and  en- 
tire success. 

“It  affords  me  satisfaction,”  says  Mr.  Ashmun,  “to 
stale,  that  we  have,  within  a few  days,  accomplished  the 
entire  renovation  ot  the  schools  of  the  colony — organizing 
all  on  the  Lancasterian  system,  and  uniting  them  under  a 
common  superintendant— the  rev.  George  McGill,  who 
arrived  by  the  Doris,  trom  Baltimore.  There  is  at  pre- 
sent a great  want  of  school  books  and  stationary.  We 
are  grateful  tor  a box  of  the  former,  sent  out  by  the  I)o- 
among  more  than  two  hundred  children,  they 
cannot  he  looked  upon  as  a supply  for  more  than  half  a 
year.”  In  a note  he  adds,  “all  the  children  oflhe  colonv 
attend  school.” 


There  are  belonging  to  Rev.  Mr.  Carey’s  school 
for  native  children, 

To  Rev.  G.  McGill’s  classes, 

To  Mr.  Stuart’s  school, 

To  Miss  Jackson’s  school, 

To  Mrs.  Williams’  school. 

To  Mr.  Rrout’s  school, 
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A purchase  has  been  made  of  the  valuable  pail  ot 
Rushrod  Island,  including  the  whole  right  branch  < f the 
Stockton  creek,  from  the  St.  Paul’s  to  the  Montserado, 
(8  miles,)  and  directly  opposite  to  the  St.  Paul’s  territory, 
which  can  of  itself  support  a small  colony.  A part  of  the 
emigrants  by  the  Doris  are  to  he  located  on  this  island. 
We  hope  the  next  season,  (says  Mr.  Ashmun,)  to  have  a 
bridge,  (length  140  feet.)  across  the  Stockton,  to  connect 
the  new  Bushrod  purchase  with  the  St.  Paul’s. 

In  referei.ee  to  future  emigrants,  the  colonial  agent  ob- 
serves, “about  the  first  of  October  it  may  he  reasonably 
expected  that  the  whole  number  of  people  now  on  ex- 
pense will  be  off  our  hands,  and  the  Receptacle  at  present 
occupied  by  them,  will  be  vacant  as  early  as  the  first  of 
December,  by  their  removal  into  their  own  houses.  The 
Receptacle  will  hold  about  150  persons,  and  additional  ac- 
commodations may-  be  easily  procured  for  50  more. — 
Should  the  board  despatch  their  next  company  with  a 
view  to  the  settlement  of  the  Grand  Bassa,  Which  I hope 
they  will,  it  will  he  necessary  to  provide  particularly  for 
the  exigencies  of  a new  settlement,  by  sending,  or  autho- 
rizing me  to  buy  here,  (which  is  better,)  10,000  feet  of 
boards.” 


We  trust  no  apology  need  be  offered  for  the  number 
and  length  of  these  extracts.  From  the  very  able  and 
full  communications  before  us,  we  might  make  mam- 
others  of  scarcely  less  interest.  Thay  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce their  appropriate  effects  on  an  enlightened  and  ge- 
nerous people.  The  very  mail  which  brought  to  our  of- 
fice these  despatches,  brought  also  a letter  from  a very 
respectable  gentleman  in  Maryland,  inquiring  whether  all 
his  servants,  (30  in  number,)  can  have  a passage  the  pre- 
sent season  to  the  colony. 

Let,  then,  our  friends  throughout  the  union  feel  the* 
holy-  motives  w hich  ought  now  to  inspire  them  in  the  pro- 
secution ot  a work,  so  manifestly  conducive  to  our  inte- 
rests and  honor  as  a nation,  to  the  regeneration  ot  Africa, 
and  to  the  glory  of  God.  Let  not  tlie  autumn  pass  with- 
out  the  departure  of  two  expeditions  to  Liberia.  Let 
every  friend  of  our  cause  be  active,  and  success  is  sure. 
And  here  we  would  humbly  suggest,  that  should  the  so- 
ciety of  friends  in  North  Carolina,  who.  have  repeated iv 
made  liberal  donations  to  our  society,  find  themselves  ;,bl*e 
to  fit  out  an  expedition  at  their  own  expense,  we  should 
confidently  expect  the  most  gratifying  results  from  the 
efforts  of  the  present  year. 


We  have  conversed  with  a gentleman  who  came  pas- 
senger in  the  Doris,  from  Liberia.  The  account  he  gives 
of  the  colony  is  highly  satisfactory;  the  colonists  are  in 
good. health,  and  going  on  most  prosperously.  He  de- 
scribes their  mode  of  living  as  comfortable  even  to  luxury, 
the  tables  of  many  who  had  arrived  there  pennvless,  be- 
ing covered  with  the  greatest  abundance,  including  wine 
and  other  luxuries.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Coloni- 
zation Society  proposes  to  fit  out  an  expedition  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  we  hope  that  the  number  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  visit  the  “land  of  promise,”  may  be  such  as 
to  meet  their  v.  ishes.- — halt.  Chronicle. 

The  annexed  letter  from  the  Rev.  Geo.  McGill,  who 
sailed  for  Africa  in  the  Doris,  to  one  of  the  Baltimore 
committee  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  will  be 
read  by  his  numerous  friends  with  much  interest. 

Monrovia,  May  1 1th,  1827. 

Dkati  FiiiFA-n:  I "have  arrived  safe  in  Africa  after  a pas- 
sage of  fifty-six  days  from  the  time  that  you  left  us  on 
hoard.  I have  little  more  to  say  than  that  this  is  the  place 
for  me.  As  soou  as  I can  get  prepared  to  receive  my 
family,  I shall  come  or  send  for  them.  I have  been  most 
agreeably  disappointed — The  colony  presents  the  most 
lovely  prospect  for  us  that  my  eyes  ever  beheld. 

Since  this  letter  has  been  on  hand,  1 have  greatly  re- 
covered, and  have  been  made  an  offer  by  the  school  com- 
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mittee  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  in  the  settlement, 
and  see  that  they  are  conducted  properly:  and  at  the  same 
time  to  teach  sixteen  select  scholars  four  hours  in  the 
day — My  compensation  for  the  same,  is  $450  per  annum. 
In  addition,  they  have  made  me  librarian,  tor  which  they 
allow  me  $ 50  per  annum.  In  my  next  1 will  -try  to  give 
you  something  of  more  interest. 

COM.  PORTER  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

We  publish  the  following  without  comment,  except  to 

say  that  it  is,  perhaps,  the  first  time  that  a foreign  offi- 
cer has  so  ventured  to  expound  the  laws  of  the  United 

States.  It  is  a strange  proceeding. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Argus,  of  Aug.  20. 

Air.  Editor:  A hand  hill  has  been  put  into  circulation  in 
this  city,  under  the  sanction  of  a name  of  some  distinction, 
especially  with  seamen:  which,  to  prevent  erroneous  and 
dangerous  impressions  on  the  inconsiderate,  (that  might 
be  strengthened  by  silence  in  the  public  prosecutor),  I 
deem  it  my  duty  briefly  to  notice. 

It  is  well  known  that  a Mexican  brig  of  war  has  tor 
some  weeks  been  lying  off  the  Balize,  and  for  the  most 
part,  at  anchor  within  our  waters.  For  this  indulgence 
she  has  an  undoubted  claim  on  our  hospitality,  as  a neu- 
tral nation,  whether  for  repair  of  damages  of  war,  or  whe- 
ther fora  supply  of  provisions,  or  refreshment  of  her 
crew.  But  these  permitted  objects  mark  the  limits  of 
this  indulgence.  And  however  the  cause  for  which  they 
are  at  war  may  entitle  them  to  our  sympathies,  (and  there 
is  no  American  who  does  not  feel  and  confess  them),  still 
so  long  as  this  nation  remains  within  the  pale  of  neutrality, 
this  neutral. port  can,  under  no  pretext,  be  converted,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  into  a recruiting  station,  for  augment- 
ing the  force  of  their  warlike  bands. 

Certain  irregularities  of  this  description,  imputed  to 
persons  resident  within  this  city,  have  already  given  rise 
to  prosecutions  against  them,  for  an  attempted  breach  of 
the  neutrality  of  their  country,  and  for  which,  in  due  time, 
they  will  be  called  to  answer  at  its  bar. 

The  reputed  framer  of  the  hand  bill  in  question,  appa- 
rently alluding  to  these  irregularities,  and  ascribing  them 
* to  an  ignorance  of  the  laws,  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not 
permitted  to  be  donfe;  and  undertaking  to  distinguish  in 
this  respect  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  and 
belligerants,  publicly  invites,  not  merely  Mexican  sea- 
men, but  all  foreigners  indiscriminately  within  our  juris- 
diction, to  array  themselves  under  his  popular  standard, 
against  a nation  with  which  we  are  at  peace,  and  towards 
which  our  neutrality  is  guaranteed  by  a treaty,  and  guard- 
ed by  municipal  enactments. 

For  this  erroneous  gloss  upon  the  laws,  not  to  speak  of 
the  invitation  also  to  citizens,  and  of  the  general  aspect  of 
such  a paper,  in  a neutral  port,  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
' who  might  otherwise  heedlessly  encounter  the  penalties 
of  the  law,  1 reluctantly  resort  to  this  public  notice;  and 
will  take  leave  to  remind  them,  that,  like  the  allegiance 
due  from  citizens,  a temporary  allegiance  is  due  also  from 
foreigners  residing  at  , all  under  the  protection  and  autho- 
rity of  our  laws,  except  only  so  far  as  they  are  released 
from  the.  obligation  of  it  by  the  laws  themselves.  The 
laws  have  so  farrelaxed  that  obligation  in  favor  of  certain 
followers,  as  to  permit  “any  subject  or  citizen  of  any  fo- 
reign prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people,  who  shall 
transiently  be  within  the  United  States,  and  shall,  on 
board  of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer, 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  in  the  United  States,  was 
fitted  and  equipped  as  such,  to  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or 
hire  or  retain  another  subject  or  citizen  of  the  same  fo- 
reign prince,  state,  colony,  dist  rict  or  people,  who  is  tran- 
siently within  the  United  States,  to  enlist  or  enter  himself 
to  serve  such  foreign  prince , state , colony,  district  or 
people,  on  board  such  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or 
privateer,  if  the  United  States  shall  then  beat  peace  with 
such  foreign  prince,  power,  state,  colony,  district,  or  peo- 
ple.”* But  this  is  the  extent  to  which  foreigners  within 


*The  import  of  these  w ords,  if  they  ever  could  be  rea- 
sonably doubted,  has  been  long  sinoe  settled,  by  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  restraining  the 
liberty  of  shipment  to  seamen  of  the  country  to  which  the 
armed  vessel  belongs.  [Spanish  ship  Alerta,  IX  Cranch, 
36fk  • Sctlr.  Estrella,  IV  Wheaton  306. f 


our  jurisdictional  limits  are  free  from  the  obligation  of 
the  laws  of  neutrality.  If,  beyond  this  exception,  anv 
foreigner  venture  w here  citizens  are  forbidden  to  be  con- 
cerned, within  our  jurisdiction,  either  in  fitting  out  or 
arming  or  augmenting  the  force  of  any  vessel  of  war,  let- 
ter of  marque,  or  privateer,  to  cruise  at  sea  against  a na- 
tion at  peace  with  us;  or  “to  enlist  or  enter  himself,  and 
hire  or  retain  another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  him- 
self, or  to  go  beyond  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  with  intent,  to  be  enlisted  or  entered  in  the 
service  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or 
people,  as  a soldier,  or  as  a marine,  or  seamen,  on  hoard 
of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer,  every 
person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a high  mis- 
demeanor; and  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  bp  imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years.” 

That  no  mistake  may  exist  on  this  subject,  I refer  to 
the  2d,  3d,  and  4tb  sections  of  congress,  of  the  20th  of 
April,  1818;  “in  addition  to  the  ‘act  for  the  punishment 
of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,’  and  to  repeal 
the  acts  therein  mentioned,”  (vol.  6,  p.  320,  c.  370,  In- 
gersol’s  Abridg.  501),  from  which  I have  cited,  and 
which  are  exact  transcripts  of  the  corresponding  sections 
of  the  act  of  congress,  of  June  5,  1791,  (vol.  2,  p.  426), 
except  the  addition  of  t|je  w ords ‘colony,  district,  or  peo- 
ple,’ and  which  have  never  since  ceased  to  be  in  force. 

.1.  W.  SMITH, 

U.  S.  dist.  att’v. 

New  Orleans,  Aug.  18,.  1827. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Advertiser  of  Aug.  20. 

Air.  Editor.  The  public  prosecutor,  J.  W.  Smith, 
esq.  district  attorney  of  the  United  States,  having  notic- 
ed a hand-bill,  circulated  by  me,  to  guard  seamen,  and 
others,  desirous  of  entering  the  Mexican  service  from  in- 
volving themselves  in  difficulties  by  infractions' of  the  law 
against  foreign  enlistment,  and  as,  by  the  tenor  of  the 
above  notice,  impressions  may  be  made  on  the  minds  of 
some  of  a disposition  on  my  part  to  countenance,  a viola- 
tion of  the  laws  and  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  I 
deem  it  advisable  to  lay  before  the  public  the  hand-bill 
alluded  to,  and  briefly  to  explain  the  causes  w hich  gave 
rise  to  it,  which  were  as  follows: 

About  seventy  seamen,  chiefly  foreigners,  desirous  of 
enlisting  in  the  Mexican  service  sailed  from  New  Orleans 
to  embark  on  board  the  Mexican  brig  of  w ar  Guerrero, 
then  cruizing  off  the  Balize.  The  officers  ofthe  govern- 
ment, hearing  of  their  intention,  instead  of  using  mea- 
sures in  this  city  for  preventing  the  act,  if  there  was  any 
thing  illegal  in  it,  placed  boats  in  the  river  at  the  passes 
below  to  intercept  them  on  their  way  to  the  vessel. 
They  were  consequently  taken,  and  brought  to  the  city, 
and  marched,  like  convicts,  under  guard  to  the  custom- 
house. Some  were  liberated,  and  about  thirty  werp 
thrown  into  prison.  A writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  ob- 
tained, they  w ere  brought  before  the  parish  judge,  and  on 
motion  ofthe  district  attorney,  the  proceedings  against 
them  were  stopped,  and  they  were  liberated  on  giving 
nominal  bail.  Two  of  them,  I am  informed,  died  by  sick- 
ness brought  on  by  this  detention.  It  was  to  guard 
against  similar  inconveniences  to  those  who  were  desirous 
of  entering  the  Mexican  service,  that  I was  induced  to 
publish  the  hand  bill  in  question;  and  it  has  had  the  de- 
sired effect.  It  is  as  follows: 

TREE  TRAPE  AND  SAILORS  RIGHTS. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  of  me  by  seamen  and 
others,  desirous  of  entering  the  Mexican  navy,  and  re- 
specting the  laws  which  have  a bearing  on  the  subject, 
and  many,  in  pursuance  of  their  wishes  to  join  my  com- 
mand, having  met  with  serious  embarrassment  in  conse- 
quence of  a misunderstanding  of  those  laws  on  their  part, 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  others;  I have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  explain  to  them,  in  a simple  and  concise  man- 
ner, what  they  are,  and  what  they  are  not  authorized 
to  do,  in  oi’dcr  that  the  difficulties  they  have  encounter- 
ed, may  hereafter  be  avoided: 

1st.  A citizen  ofthe  United  States,  cannot  receive  a 
commission  in  the  United  States  to  serve  a foreign  pow  er 
to  act  against  a power  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 

2d.  Neither  can  seamen  or  other  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  enjlist  in  the  United  States,  to  serve  against  a 
power  at  pea</e  with  the  United  States;  but  they  may  leave 
the  United  States  with  tire  intention  of  enlisting,  and  may 
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enlist  -when  beyond  their  jurisdiction,  without  committing 
any  offence  against  their  laws. 

3<1.  Foreigners  may  enlist  on  boards  foreign  vessel  of 
war  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States  provided  such 
vessel  of  war  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  the  United 
SUttes,  was  fitted  and  equipped  as  such,  and  that  the 
power  to  which  she  belonged  be  at  peace  with  the  United 
Stales. 

The  pay  of  a seaman  in  the  Mexican  navy,  is  14  dol- 
lars per  month,  and  he  is  entitled  to  share  in  all  prizes; 
the  term  of  service  one  year:  the  advance  on  signing  ar- 
ticles three  mouths  pay,  or  42  dollars,  and  the  bounty  20 
dollars,  making  altogether  62  dollars.  If  he  brings  a se- 
curity, one  halt  of  the  bounty,  or  10  dollars,  is  paid  to  the 
security.  The  provisions  and  treatment  are  good,  and 
pay  punctual. 

jVon  commissioned  officers  are  paid  as  folloivs: 


1st  boatswain,  $60 

‘id  do.  40 

3d  do.  25 

1st  carpenter,  30 

2d  do.  22 

1st  calker,  30 


2d  do.  22 

sail  makers,  22 

1 st  blacksmith,  30 

2d  do.  20 

Able  bodied  seamen  and  others,  from  any  country, 

who,  without  any  violation  of  the  law  as  above  explained, 

will  present  themselves  to  me  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  will  it  is  hoped  have  no  cause  to  re- 
gret placing  themselves  under  the  command  of  one,  who 
ever  has  protected,  and  ever  will  protect  their  rights,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  DAVID  PORTER. 

With  every  disposition  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to 
all  the  rights  of  neutrality, and  the  laws  of  the  U.  States, 
it  ought  not  to  he  expected  ot  me  to  sacrifice  any  of  my 
rights  as  a helligeraut.  What  they  do  not  prohibit  my 
doing,  1 have  a right  to  do,  and  the  right  is  still  stronger 
when  the  permission  is  expressed  in  the  law  itself,  and  I 
shall  exercise  it  if  1 find  it  to  the  interest  of  the  republic 
of  Mexico  to  do  so.  What  the  laws  prohibit  l shall  not 
attempt.  It  is  not  asserted  that  I have  done  any  tiling  il- 
legal in  explaining  the  laws  according  to  my  understand- 
ing of  them,  if  I have,  let  me  be  punished,  according  to 
the  laws  I have  violated.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  I have 
given  a proper  construction  to  them:  wherein  then  lies 
the  offence  ? By  sacrificing  my  rights  as  a belligerant, 
and  giving  up  ail  the  advantages  which  the  laws  allow  to 
me,  who  is  to  be  benefited?  and  by  availing  myself  of 
them  w ho  is  to l»e  ipjurea?  not  the  United  States,  surely, 

! ut  Spain;  and  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  she  has 
i ny  chums  on  my  forbearance,  or  that  I am  bound,  from 
courtesy,  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Mexico  to  the  bene- 
fit of  her  enemy.  What  the  laws  entitle  me  to  do,  it  en- 
titles her  to  do:  thus  tar  we  are  on  an  equality,  and  it 
will  be  no  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  whenever  Spain  thinks  proper  to  exer- 
cise her  privileges. 

I beg  leave  to  assure  the  district  attorney,  and  all  other 
United  States  officers,  that,  in  claiming  all  the  privileges 
that  the  laws  entitle  me  to,  I have  no  desire  to  oppose 
my  self  to  their  authority:  my  desire  is  to  fulfil  all  the  du- 
ties of  my  obligation  to  Mexico,  and  what  I have  done, 
and  intent  to  do,  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  is  neither 
against  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment nor  public  opinion.  Were  it  against  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  this  w ould  not  have  been  the  first  time 
they  had  been  carried  into  execution  since  the  passing  of 
the  act  ot  1818.  Were  it  against  the  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment ot  the  United  States,  to  aid  other  nations  who 
are  now  struggling  for  freedom,  congress  would  not  have 
appropriated  money  to  purchase  one  Greek  ship,  to  ena- 
ble the  Greek  deputies  to  fit  outthe  other;  nor  would  the 
government  have  permitted  a United  States  naval  officer 
to  take  the  frigate  Helas  to  Greece;  neither  would  it 
have  permitted  the  building,  equipping  and  manning  pub- 
licly ol  so  many  vessels  of  war  for  the  republican  govern- 
mentol  South  America.  Were  it  against  public  opinioh 
the  United  States  officers  would  not  stand  condemned  by 
every  one  with  w hom  I have  conversed  on  the  subject  for 
their  severity  in  tin's  instance, nor  would  they,  (judging 
from  the  spirit  with  which  they  commenced  it),  have  de- 


sisted from  the  prosecution  if  they  had  believed  that  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  laws  would  have  justified  them  in  con- 
tinuing it.  What  reason  then  have  they  tor  their  appa- 
rent cruelty  to  those  poor  men  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
laws,  even  it  they  had  violated  them,  and  w ho  it  is  evi- 
dent had  no  intention  of  doing  so ? and  wherein  consists 
my  offence  tor  explaining  and  pointing  out  to  them  their 
rights,  that  they  might  no  longer  be  liable  to  involve 
themselves  in  difficulties  and  induce  the  officers  of  the 
United  States,  (no  doubt  from  a sense  of  duty),  to  arrest 
and  imprison  them?  DAVID  PORTER. 

From  the  same,  of  same  date. 

We  are  authorized  by  com.  Porter  to  sav,  in  reply  to 
the  inquiries  of  the  editor  of  the  Pensacola  Gazette,  that  the 
facts  stated  by  him,  with  regard  to  the  delivering  of  a Mexi- 
can commission  to  the  Colombian  privateer  Carraboba, 
(whose  former  commission  had  expired),  out  of  the  waters 
and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  are  cor- 
rect; that  she  not  only  took  one  prize  but  burnt  several 
others-,  and  yet  he  denies  having  violated  the  neutrality 
of  “the'  harbor  of  Key  West.  ” 

Com.  Porter  will  as  readily  answer  anv  other  questions 
on  this  subject  that  the  editor  of  the  Pensacola  Gazette 
may  think  proper  to  propose  to  him. 

We  are  assured  by  a gentleman  who  was  present  at  the 
delivery  of  the  commission,  that  Adm.  Laborde,  with  tw'o 
frigates  and  a brig  ran  in  chase  of  com.  Porterat  the  time, 
who  w as  on  board  the  Mexican  brig  of  war  Bravo— that 
he  continued  the  pursuit  two  days,  and  that  it  w as  only 
bv  a superior  knowledge  of  the  Florida  reef  that  the  com. 
was  enabled  to  save  the  Bravo  agd  the  privateer.  Here 
it  will  appear  that  Laborde,  at  least,  thought  him  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  liable  to  legal 
capture. 


A REVOLUTIONARY  RELIC. 

Dur  ng  a call  which  the  U.  S.  ship  North-Carol ina 
made  at  Citadeulla,  in  the  Island  of  Minorca,  in  April, 
1826,  one  of  her  officers  picked  up,  in  a shoemaker’s 
shop  in  that  place,  a curious  relic  of  our  revolutiou, 
namely,  a picture  painted  on  glass,  and  well  executed, 
dated  London,  1775,  designed  by  the  tory  artist  to  ridi- 
cule the  patriotic  spirit  which  had  begun  to  show  itself  hi 
the  then  colonies,  in  resisting  the  usurpations  of  the  mo- 
ther country.  It  purports  to  be  a representation  of  “a 
society  of  ladies  at  Edenton,  in  North  Carolina,”— con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a compact  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  tea  and  British  manufactures. 
That  such  an  article  should  have  been  found  in  such  u 
place,  is  not  less  a matter  of  curiosity  than  the  picture 
itself,  of  which  the  following  is  an  accurate  description. 

The  picture  represents  on  its  left,  the  lady  moderater 
“fat,  fair,  and  forty,”  gorgeously  attired  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  seated  at  the  end  of  the  table,  with  an 
uplifted  mallet  in  her  right  hand,  as  if  in  the  act  of  calling 
to  order  a British  officer  who  is  attempting  to  ravish  a 
kiss  from  the  fair  secretary , seated  a little  wHv  on  her  right, 
whose  youth  and  charms  would  seem  to  be" an  indisputa- 
ble warrant  for  such  boldness— though  she  punishes  it  bv 
puncturing  his  audacious  hand  with  a sharp  point  of  her 
pen.  On  the  left  of  the  moderator  is  seated  a lady  of  a 
remarkably  modest  demeanor,  and  by  her  dress,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  high  quality,  who  appears  to  be  blushin«- 
at  the  scene  we  have  just  described.  Behind  the  chair  of 
the  moderator  stands  a tall,  hard-favored  female  strick- 
en in  years  and  coarsely  habited,  but  with  a cast  of  coun- 
tenance expressive  of.  great  fortitude  and  resolution. 
Through  this  group  is  seen  the  round  black  thee,  thick 
lips,  ami  flat  nose,  (with  their  accompanying  vacant,  good 
natured  smile),  of  a female  domestic,  who  is  handing  a 
China  inkstand  towards  the  table,  upon  a pretty  little 
cocquelico  waiter.  The  front  of  the  picture  shows  an 
elderly  matron  in  a snuff-colored  silk  gown,  and  black 
scarf  and  bonnet,  who  has  just  risen  from  an  old  fashioned 
mahogany  chair,  and  bending  over  the  table,  seems  to 
be  writing  on  a large  scroll  containing  the  following  patri- 
otic and  spirited  resolution: 

‘ W c,tlie  ladies,  of  Edenton  do  hereby  solemnly  eu- 
gage  not  to  conform  to  that  pernicious  custom  of  drinking 
tea,  or  that  we  the  aforesaid  ladies,  will  not  promote  the 
w ear  of  any  manufacture  from  England,  until  such  time 
that  all  acts  which  tend  to  enslave  this  our  native  countrv 
shall  be  repealed.” 
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On  the  right  of  the  picture,  three  ladies,  whose  appear- 
ance bespeaks  them  among  the  “beauty  and  fashion”  of 
Edenton,  are  seen  emptying  the  contents  of  their  tea- 
cannisters  into  a couple  of  hats,  of  the  olden  cut,  which 
are  held  by  a sly,  smirking  old  codger,  in  a brown  coat 
and  red  perriwig,  perhaps  charged  by  these  patriotic 
dames  with  the  office  of  consigning  the  hated  emblem  of 
British  tyranny  to  the  bottom  of  the  Albemarle,  or  to  the 
flames.  In  the  back  ground  a merry  old  Joan,  cloaked 
and  hooded,  is  already  seen  in  possession  ofa  succedaneum 
for  the  interdicted  ai'ticle,  which  she  is  quaffing  from  an 
ample  china  punch  bowl,  Avith  an  expression  of  great  sa- 
tisfaction, while  her  neighbor  with  the  long-eared  cap  and 
gypseyhat,  and  a half  beseeching,  half  upbraiding  physi- 
ognomy, is  extending  a hand  to  disengage  it  from  her  in- 
satiable lips.  In  the  foreground  are  two  prostrate  tea- 
cannisters,  dishonored  by  a dog,  which  is  licking  the 
cheek  of  an  infant  at  play  on  the  carpet,  as  if  in  token 
of  approbation  at  seeing  the  child  up3et  a waiter  of  tea 
china. 

The  picture  is  marked  “plate  V.  ” and  must  have  been 
one  of  a series  of  the  same  description.  The  officer  who 
discovered  it  immediately  purchased  it  from  the  mender 
of  soals,  whose  property  it  was,  and  presented  it  to  com. 
Rodgers,  who,  we  understand,  intends  to  present  it  to 
the  Governor  of  N.  Carolina;  a destiny  which  it  well 
merits,  hoAvever  humble  its  pretensions  may  be  as  a’ 
work  of  art.  Norfolk  Herald. 

THE  HORRIBLE  TRADE. 
Communication  from  a naval  officer  of  rank,  employed 
on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

'■'■Bight  of  Riafra,  April  V2,  1827. — Yesterday  after- 
noon, after  having  sent  some  of  my  boats  into  the  fcalabar 
river,  where  1 had  reason  to  believe  a slaver  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing,  with  a full  cargo,  a vessel  was  seen  from 
the  royal  yard,  standing  through  between  Pernando  Po 
and  the  main  land.  Aware  that  she  could  be  nothing 
but  a slaver,  I made  sail  in  chase,  and  though  then  sun 
set,  I shaped  a course  so  as  to  cut  her  off  in  the  night. 
At  one  in  the  morning  we  got  sight  of  her  under  a press 
of  sail,  but  to  no  effect;  for  old  Nick  himself  will  not  es- 
cape this  darliag  ship  in  light  winds,  It,  however,  fell 
caltn,  when  we  were  about  four  or  five  miles  from  her, 
and  i directed  the  boats,  well  manned  and  armed,  to  at- 
tack her.  However,  no  resistance  was  made,  and  at  two 
o’clock  one  of  the  boats  returned  to  acquaint  me  of  the 
capture  of  the  Creole,  a Brazilian  brig,  with  a cargo  of 
three  hundred  and  nine  slaves. 

The  purport  of  this  letter,  my  good  friend,  is  not  to 
take  up  your  time  Avith  a perusal  of  my  captures,  but  to 
make  your  teeling  heart  (if  possible)  more  alive  than  it 
is  to  the  miseries  I have  experienced  in  this  slaver,  and  the 
torture  the  unoffending  creatures  are  put  to  in  cold  blood, 
by  these  execrable  villainsthe  Portuguese.  In  the  morning 
I went  on  hoard  to  see  and  be  a witness  to  the  state  the 
slaves  were  in.  Now,  you  will  bear  in  mind  this  vessel 
is  only  85^  tons;  that  near  one  hundred  men  were  in 
chains  below,  ami  those  chains  so  riveited  as  to  take  my 
people  a whole  afternoon  to  let  the  poor  creatures 
breathe  the  air  aloft.  The  women  and  girls  were  (hor- 
rid to  relate)  branded  with  an  iron,  at  least  one  inch  in 
length,  with  the  letter  B;  and  several  of  these  marks 
must  have  been  done  even  since  they  were  at  sea  (but 
two  days,)  as  several  of  the  younger  females  were  weep- 
ing from  the  pain  they  still  suffered;  and  I was  a melan- 
choly witness  to  the  mavk^all  of  them  being  a seme,  and 
most  of  them  festering,  and  this,  too,  not  one  inch  above 
the  breast.  The  men  were  marked  with  the  same  letter 
B,  but  on  the  arm. 

As  you  are  ever  on  the  move  in  the  higher  circles,  do 
make  this  cruelty  known,  that,  if  possible,  these  mon- 
sters of  wanton  depravity  may-  be  punished.  It  is  too 
bad,  that  after  the  immense  sums  of  money  given  to  that 
rascally  Portuguese  government  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade,  such  enormities  shpuld  be  suffered.  I frightened 
the  beast  of  a master  out.  of  his  wits,  by  getting  a red  hot 
iron  and  putting  it  close  to  his  cheek;  and  I verily  be- 
lieve it  will  have  a good  effect.  1 would  have  given  my 
ears,  if  I could  have  branded  the  villain  on  his  forehead 
or  cheek. 

Do,  my  good  friend,  speak  of  it  to  all  and  every  body 
you  think  proper;  for  it  is  heart-rending  to  see  such  cru- 


elty, so  barbarously  inflicted,  and  by  those  dealers  in  the 
human flesh. 

This  last  capture  makes  no  less  than  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  slaves  taken  and  emancipated 
by  this  ship  alone.  The  Calabar  and  Cameroens  rivers 
are  now  perfectly  empty.  In  the  former  there  is  but  one 
vessel,  and  she  is  French,  and  in  the  latter,  none  what- 
ever. I hope,  therefore,  they  have  fell  the  last  order  of 
our  government,  to  seize  them  Avith  slave  cargoes  on 
board  north  of  the  line,  and  that  the  slave  ’trade,  if  not 
stopped,  has  lately  received  a severe  check.  I am  off 
for  Sierra  Leon  in  a day  or  two,  in  hope  of  meeting, 

, as  the  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  vicinity  of 

these  rivers  and  the  immense  mountains,  has  for  the  last 
week  been  terrific.  The  rainy  season  is  also  beginning, 
which  alone  is  sufficient  to  drive  any  one  out  of  these  sail 
bights.  In  addition  to  the  Creole,  I have  sent  up  forad- 
judication  this  last  month,  no  less  than  seven  vessels,  all 
laden  with  slave  cargoes,  and  it  has  almost  cleared  the 
bights. 


COLONIAL  TRADE. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

Liverpool,  July  2,  1827. 

Gentlemen:  This  country  has  been  for  twelve  months 
laying  the  foundation  ofa  commercial  war  with  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  can  be  terminated  on  just  terms  only  by 
a united  and  energetic  resistance,  and  a prompt  adoption 
and  a faithful  enforcement  of  countervailing  measures; 
whatever  neglect  or  oversight  the  pesrident  of  the  United 
States  may  haA’e  been  guilty  of  on  the  West  India  question, 
and  Avhether  he  has,  or  has  not,  been  guilty  of  neglect,  I 
have  not  the  means  here  to  determine;  but  be  this  as  it 
may,  our  country’s  honor  and  her  interest  requires  that 
Ave  should  rally  round  our  government,  and  present  an 
united  front  to  England,  upon  this  subject.  The  contest 
has  been  shrouded  with  too  thin  a veil  by  Mr.  Canning,  in 
his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  conceal  from  the 
view  of  any  unprejudiced  man  his  real  object.  When 
England,  in  1815,  opened  her  West  Tndia  islands,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  the  whole  world,  she  was  sincere,  and 
if  Ave  had  accepted  her  conditions,  Ave  would  have  placed 
her  in  rather  an  awkward  dilemma,  as,  in  1826,  she  de- 
termined to  change  her  policy,  but  she  would  have  found 
means  to  evade  the  arrangement,  as  she  did  to  get  over 
a stipulated  and  plighted  engagement  to  negotiate  upon 
the  subject.  She  made  a positive  engagement  to  settle 
the  matter  by  negotiation  in  1824;  and,  in  1826,  she  as 
positively  declined  to  negotiate  at  all  respecting  it,  and 
that,  too  Avithout  giving  any  other  reason  than  is  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Canning’s  flippant  and  impertinent  re- 
mark, that  "he  would  not  aftow  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
the  discussion  of  a subject  that  had  already  been  exhaust- 
ed.”— To  which  he  subsequently  added  in  the  house  of 
commons,  the  empty  and  frothy  boast,  that  he  had  had 
the  last  word.  After  this,  let  no  man  in  America  sup- 
pose that  England  was,  in  1826,  disposed  to  arrange  the 
trade  with  us  upon  equitable  terms:  and  that  its  non-ar- 
rangement grew  out  of  our  non-acceptance  of  the  terms 
offered  hv  their  act  of  1815.  The  truth  is,  in  1826,  they 
found  that  their  reciprocity  system  of  commerce  did  not 
work  as  well  as  they  expected,  and  they  determined  to  re 
trace  their  steps,  as  far  as  they  could  with  decency.  To 
this,  ministers  were  more  promptly  forced  by  the  clamors 
of  the  shipping  interest — clamors  to  be  be  sure  unfounded, 
but  still  not  the  less  loud  on  that  account.  They  ascribed 
all  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  their  shipping  and  their 
profits  to  Mr.  Huskisson’s  reciprocity  system,  instead  ot 
ascribing  it  to  overtrading  in  1825,  by  the  building  ot  a 
superfluous  number  of  vessels,  and  the  general  derange- 
ment of  trade  in  1826.  But  to  turn  to  the  West  India 
question — This  government  has  just  passed  a bill .through 
parliament,  which  authorizes  the  inland  introduction  from 
the  United  States,  into  Canada, tree  ot  duty,  ashes,  staves 
and  lumber  of  every  description,  horses,  tresn  provisions, 
&c.  &c.  and  that  the  articles  so  admitted  into  Canada 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  Canadian  produce,  and  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  England,  and  into  the  West  Indies,  as  such. 
The  operation  of  this  bill  will  be,  if  we  alloAV  the  inter- 
course to  continue  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
to  give  to  British  shipping  the  entire  carrying  trade  of 
such  American  articles  as  they  may  be  able  to  receive 
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through  Canada.  Board  staves  from  the  United  States, 
received  through  that  channel,  will  pay  a duty  here  ot 
only  £1,  per  1,200 — hut  if  imported  direct  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  they  will  have  to  pay  .£11  10s. — the  duty  before 
this  bill  passed  was  £3  16s.  id.  on  American  staves  com- 
ing direct.  United  States  ashes  coming  through  Canada, 
are  admitted  here  free  of  duty;  if  they  come  direct  they 
pay  a duty  of  six  shillings  per  cwt. ; wheat  from  the  United 
States  is  entirely  prohibited;  from  Canada  it  is  admitted 
at  a duty  of  5s.  per  quarter;  thus  the  Canadians  may  ship 
all  their  own  grain,  and  supply  themselves  with  cheap 
bread  from  the  United  States. 

By  these  regulations  this  government  expects  to  crip- 
ple the  navigation  of  the  United  States  of  which  it  feels 
great  jealousy,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  its  own; 
a policy  which  Mr.  Huskisson  has  in  debate  admitted 
to  be  the  policy  of  England;  and  in  this  policy  we  find  the 
true  secret  connected  with  thcgYVest  India  question.  He 
argues,  1 mean  Alr.  Huskisson,  that  if  the  trade  be  opened 
to  us  on  equal  terms,  from  our  commercial  activity  and 
contiguity,  we  will  secure  the  whole  of  it,  and  thereby 
much  increase  our  commercial  marine. 

There  is  now  scarcely  any  article,  with  the  exception  of 
cotton,  produced  in  the  United  States,  that,  coming  direct 
to  this  country,  is  not  taxed  to  almost  a prohibitory 
amount. — The  value  of  tobacco  is  about  4d.  and  the  duty 
on  it  is  3s.  per  lb.;  the  value  of  rice  is  18s.  and  the  duty- 
on  American  rice  is  15s.  per  cwt.  whilst  it  is  admitted 
from  the  East  indies  at  a duty  of  only  5s.  Cur  cotton  is 
so  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  people  in  this 
section  of  England, that  it  pays  a duty  of  only  o per  eent. 
but  their  dependence  upon  us  for  this  article  begins  to 
alarm  them:  out  of  a consumption  of  about  600,000  bales, 
which  is  the  present  estimated  consumption  of  this  coun- 
try, they  use  about  400,000  bales  of  United  States  growth; 
they  are,  however,  no  X looking  rouud  to  ascertain  in 
w hat  way  they  can,  upon  good  terms,  obtain  this  supply 
from  other  countries,  so  as  to  make  them  less  dependant 
upon  us  for  an  article  that  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 
them.  If  we  were  now  suddenly  to  cut  off  the  sup- 
ply ot  cotton  from  our  country,  it  would  create  a rebel- 
lion m theirs.  We  cannot  blame  them  for  attempting  to 
avert  sucu  an  evil — an  evil  that  1 confess  1 w ouid,  in 
common  with  themselves,  deplore.  But  if  it  should  take 
place  it  will  be  of  their  own  creating.  We  disclaim  mo- 
nopoly of  every  description;  but  whilst  we  do  so,  we  do 
not  disclaim  a resistance  to  an  attempt  to  monopolize  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has,  heretofore,  been  prohi- 
bited in  tins  country.  A removal  ol  the  prohibition  was 
suggested  the  other  night  in  the  iiouse  of  lords;  and  it 
they  do  remove  it,  i tinnK.  they  will  be  aide  to  cultivate 
it  with  considerable  success.  The  greatest  produce  of  to- 
bacco to  the  acre  that  1 ever  saw  in  my  life  was  m Hol- 
land, a climate,  I think,  Ly  no  means  better  adapted  to 
its  growth  than  this  is. 

When  i commenced  I did  not  mean  to  trouble  you 
with  so  long  a letter,  but  1 hope  you  will  excuse  it,  as 
well  as  the  scrawl,  it  you  can  read  it,  and  be  assured  of 
the  regard  with  which  1 remain  your  most  obd’t  ser- 
vant.   , 


GENERAL  ORDERS. 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL’S  OFFICE, 

Washington , Sept.  7 , 1827.  3 

I he  general-in-chief  of  the  army  having  recently  com- 
pleted a tour  of  military  inspection,  embracing  the  fron- 
tier posts  of  the  union  generally',  soutli  and  west  of  the 
Hudson  river  and  the  lower  lakes;  feels  himself  called 
upon  to  disclose  to  the  army  the  sentiments  of  proud  sa- 
tisfaction with  which  iie  has  viewed  the  state  of  moral 
aud  professional  advancement  every  where  evident  in  the 
large  portion  ol  it  which  has  thus  passed  under  his  eye. 
He  congratulates  the  army  and  the  country,  that  in  an 
institution  so  important  to  our  external  interests,  and  so 
intimately  connected  with  our  ualioual  character,  such 
success  has  attended  its  inarch  of  improvement  in  every 
quality  that  is  calculated  to  invigorate  aud  adorn  a milita- 
ry establishment. 

Difficult  as  it  has  always  been  found  to  preserve,  in 
times  ot  peace,  the  active  efficiency  of  troops,  more  es- 
pecially when  parcelled  and  distributed  over  wide  and  re- 
mote frontiers,  the  present  favorable  aspect  of  our  mili- 


tary concerns,  justifies  the  hope  that,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  military  academy  and  supplemental  schools 
of  practice,  united  with  that  spirit  of  chivalric  virtue  pre- 
vailing among  the  officers,  our  army  may  yet  demonstrate 
an  honorable  exception  to  the  usual  results  of  inactivity 
and  dispersion  incident  to  peace  establishments.  The 
academy  at  West  Point  affords  advantages  unequalled  per- 
haps in  any  oilier  country,  for  the  incipient  formation  of 
high  military  character;  and  in  the  disposition  evinced  by 
ihe  government  to  foster  and  mature  this  principle,  by  in- 
troducing academic  graduates  through  the  schools  of 
practice,  to  the  appropriate  scenes  and  strict  duties  of 
their  vocation,  we  have  a pledge  that  the  army  w ill  be 
sustained  in  that  moral  rectitude  aud  professional  vigor 
which  must  secure  alike  its  own  respectability  aud  the 
lavor  of  the  nation. 

In  venturing  to  notice  any  particular  instances  of  pro- 
ficiency in  military  discipline,  instruction,  or  police,  it  is 
found  no  easy  task  to  discriminate  where  every  corps  has 
presented  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of  military  im- 
provement. It  may  be  proper,  however  to  mention  the 
1st  regiment  of  infantry,  the  companies  of  artillery  at  Sa- 
vannah, West  Point,  and  New- York,  together  with  the 
troops  generally  at  the  artillery  and  infantry  schools  of 
practice.  The  fatigue  duties  in  which  the  latter  have 
been  recently  engaged,  at  the  Jefferson  barracks,  have 
naturally  operated  as  impediments  to  the  attainment  of  a 
polished  discipliue,  but  their  zeal,  their  moral  and  their 
military  devotion  are  not  the  less  appareut  on  this  ac- 
count. 

Equally  unaccustomed  and  averse  to  the  practice  of 
awarding  profuse  or  indiscriminate  praise,  the  general-in- 
chief  has  sought,  with  no  slight  scrutiny,  for  subjects  of 
animadversion  and  blame.  In  this  review,  however,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  find  a single  case  of  delinquency  or 
relaxation  in  discipline,  sufficiently  grave  to  qualify  the 
general  meed  of  commendation  which  he  thus  feels 
bound  to  bestow. 

By  order  of  major  general  Brown, 

R.  JONES,  adj.  gen. 


CAPTAIN  FRANKLIN. 

We  now  state  what  has  been  done  on  the  side  of  the 
Pacific  ocean;  by  which  it  will  appear  that  captain  Frank- 
lin’s fearing  to  go  on,  lest  the  Blossom  should  have  failed 
in  reaching  its  appointed  destination,  was  very  unfortu- 
nate. Capt.  Beechey  did  succeed,  and  had  arrived  at  Kot- 
zebue sound,  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous!  Here 
the  gallant  officer  remained,  waiting  in  the  fond  hope  of 
meeting  the  overland  expedition,  till  the  harbor  began  to 
freeze,  when,  to  avoid  being  frozen  in,  he  was  reluctant- 
ly obliged  to  hoist  his  sails  and  depart.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a private  letter  from  capt.  Beechey;  and 
its  description  of  the  writer’s  feelings  and  disappoint- 
ments is  to  our  mind  as  affecting  as  it  is  simple  and  na  < 
ural:— . 4 

St.  Francisco ,*  November  4,  182G. 

“With  the  expectation  of  being  by  this  time  on  my  way 
home,  I quitted  St.  Paul’s  on  the  4th  ol  July,  and  hast- 
ened to  Kotzebue  sound,  performing  what  1 could  for  hy- 
drography in  my  way.  I waited  there  four  days,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  northward.  The  weather  was  fine,  and 
favorable  for  our  purpose;  and  we  executed  our  work  in 
a much  shorter  period  titan  I could  have  expected,  and 
succeeded  in  penetrating  120  miles  further  than  the  icy 
cape  of  captain  Cook.  Success,  in  this  respect,  excited  our 
wannest  expectation  of  similar  good  fortune  in  my  much 
esteemed  friend  captain  Franklin;  hut  this  was  a feeling 
which  gradually  subsided,  as  the  time  passed  away  with- 
out his  arrival.  I was  myself  so  sanguine  of  his  success, 
from  what  I had  seen  of  the  coast  about  Prince  Regent’s 
inlet,  and  the  facility  that  was  there  generally  offered  to 
boats  proceeding  from  the  land  and  the  ice,  that  the.  ap- 
pearance of  every  ^aidar,  (native  boat,)  that  rounded  the 
point  of  the  anchorage,  gave  rise  to  the  most  lively  hopes: 
each  successive  disappointment,  however,  and  the  near 
approach  of  winter,  which  had  lattei’ly  become  too  evident, 
greatly  tended  to  deaden  those  sensations,  until  every  ex- 
pectation had  at  length  passed  away.  I determined,  how- 
ever, to  wait  for  him  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  without 
being  frozen  in.  Towards  the  end  of  September,  we 


*San  Francisco  is  a port  in  N ew  Albion. 
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■were  visited  by  different  companies  of  natives,  travelling 
homew  ards  with  their  stock  of  provisions  for  the  winter, 
which  they  had  been  occupied  in  collecting  during  the 
summer  months.  This,  in  some  degree,  broke  the  mo- 
notomy  of  the  scene;  but  their  visits  latterly  became  “few 
and  far  between,  ” and  we  were  ventually  left  quite  alone. 
At  length  the  edges  of  the  harbor  were  frozen,  and  it 
needed  only  a day  or  two  of  calm  weather  to  render  the 
whole  a mass  of  ice.  This  was  a signal  which  I dared  not 
disobey;  ond  on  the  14th  of  October,  with  a clear  sky, 
and  hard  frosty  weather,  we  steered  out  of  the  sound;  our 
minds  filled  w ith  anxiety  for  our  intrepid  countrymen,  to 
whose  relief,  (in  the  event  of  their  arriving  subsequent  to 
our  departure,)  we  endeavored  to  contribute,  by  leaving 
a supply  of  flour  on  the  island  for  them,  and  a case  of 
beads,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the 
neighboring  tribes.  ” 

Having  seen  how  very  nearly  captain  Franklin  and  cap- 
tain Beechy  had  approached  each  other,  the  one  in  longi- 
tude 150  degrees,  and  in  so  high  a northern  longitude 
that  these  degrees  are  only  about23  or  24  miles,  the  other 
160  miles  within  Icy  Cape,  which  lies  in  longitude  160 
degrees,  we  cannot  help  feeling  more  and  more  vexation 
that  the  small  intervening  space  was  not  surmounted,  and 
their  junction — the  grand  completion  of  the  expedition — 
happily  effected — London  Lit.  Gazette. 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  Detroit  Gazette  contains  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  gov.  Cass,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  In- 
dians, which  we  find  too  long  to  insert  entire.  Governor 
Cass,  during  his  absence  of  two  months  from  Detroit, 
performed  a tour  of  3,200  miles,  attended  with  many 
embarrassing  circumstances.  A treaty  was  concluded 
on  the  15th  inst.  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Menominie,  Chippewa,  Winnebago,  and  New  York  In- 
dians, and  a few  of  the  Gttawas;  by  the  provisions  of 
which  the  objects  proposed  to  be  attained  by  the  go- 
vernment, were  fully  accomplished.  These  embraced 
the  final  settlement  of  the  division  line  between  the 
Chippewas  and  Menominies — the  cession  by  the  Indians, 
and  determination  of  the  limits  of  the  Green  Bay  reser- 
vation— and  . a reference  by  the  Menominies  and  New 
York  Indiaus,  of  the  difficulties  existing  between  them, 
arising  from  their  respective  and  different  constructions 
of  the  treaties  concluded  with  each  other.  The  opinion 
of  the  government  will  be  conclusive  on  this  subject,  as 
the  parties  have  agreed  to  abide  by  its  decision. 

“On  the  arrival  of  gen.  Atkinson  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
with  500  troops,  about  the  31st  July,  he  found  coJ.  Snel- 
ling  already  in  occupation  of  the  place,  with  four  compa- 
nies; the  whole  comprises  a force  of  about  700  troops. 
Detachments  had  been  sent  into  the  surrounding  country , 
but  no  traces  of  the  Winnebagoes  had  been  discovered. 
It  was  understood  that  they  were  collecting  at  some  point 
on  the  Ouisconsin.  Six  had  been  seized  and  were  in  con- 
finement at  the  Prairie.  Gen.  Atkinson  would  probably 
move  up  the  Ouisconsin  as  soon  as  boats  to  transport  the 
troops  could  be  prepared:  major  Whistler,  with  a force  of 
about  300  men,  consisting  of  troops,  Canadian  volunteers, 
and  Menominie  warriors,  intended  to  leave  Green  Bay 
about  the  21st,  and  ascend  the  Fox  river  to  the  portage, 
at  which  point  it  was  contemplated  a junction  would  be 
formed  between  his  force  and  that  from  the  Prairie. 

Circumstances  justify  the  belief  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  nation  are  decidedly  hostile, and  that  if  indications 
of  their  feelings  have  not  been  exhibited  more  openly, 
since  their  repulse  by  the  keel  boat,  it  has  been  owing  to 
the  w holesome  operation  of  fear,  rather  than  of  friendly 
feelings. 

Whengpv.  Cass,  accompanied  by  his  secretary,  major 
Forsy  th,  descended  the  Ouisconsin,  at  about  half  way 
down  the  river,  discovered  a village  of  Winnebago 
lodges,  located  at  such  a distance  from  the  shore  as  to 
escape  observation  from  any  but  such  as  had  been  previ- 
ously made  acquainted  with  their  situation.  He  stopped 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a conference  with  the  chiefs, 
and  in  order  to  assure  them,  went  alone.  As  he  ascend- 
ed the  small  eminence  upon  which  the  lodges  stood,  a 
hey  17  or  18  years  of  age,  took  deliberate  aim  at  him  and 
was  about  to  fire,  when  an  Indian  struck  up  his  gun,  ex- 
claiming, “what  are  you  about?  do  you  want  to  minus 
all?”  The  Indians  began  precipitately  to  pull  down 


their  wigwams — the  women  to  cry' — and  the  children  to 
runaway — some  of  them  canying  away  as  secretly  as 
they  could,  and  passing  behind  the  governor  to  escape  no- 
tice, their  arms  and  ammunition,  in  descending  the  hill, 
after  conferring  w ith  the  chiefs,  a gun  was  repeatedly 
snapped  at  him,  when,  owing  to  some  unexplained  cause, 
perhaps  to  a second  interference,  or  perhaps  to  some  su- 
perstitious feeling,  arising  from  want  of  previous  success, 
the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

The  intelligence  from  Chicago  is  of  a character  to  war- 
rant suspicions  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Sioux,  the  Potta- 
watomies,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Chippewas.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  representations  of  a friendly  Pottawata- 
mie  at  Chicago,  called  Chambler,  it  was  deemed  prudent 
to  procure  a force  from  Vermillion  river,  for  the  securi- 
ty of  the  inhabitants;  and  a detachment  of  50  horsemen, 
accordingly  moved  to  that  place  under  the  command  of 
captain  Morgan.  The  Pottawatamie,  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  half  breeds,  was  despatched  to  the  Winne- 
bago chief,  Big-foot’s  village,  about  70  miles  from  Chi- 
cago, to  obtain  such  information  relative  to  their  contem- 
plated movements  and  the  nature  of  their  intentions  as 
might  be  practicable.  The  chief  was  absent  and  the  band 
not  only  refused  to  disclose  the  place  of  his  retreat,  but 
endeavored  to  prevail  on  Chambler  to  return,  assuring 
him.  that  the  W mnebagoes  were  dispersed  through  the 
country,  and  were  perfectly'  peaceable.  As  they  declin- 
ed aiding  him,  he  proceeded  alone,  and  at  about  25  miles 
from  the  village,  he  discovered  their  place  of  rendez- 
vous. The  Indians  were  much  alarmed,  believing  him  to 
be  a spy,  and  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by  3 or 
400  warriors,  completely  armed.  He  had  a conference 
that  night  with  the  chief,  in  which  he  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  his  intrusion,  that  he  had  heard  that  the  Sioux 
and  W innebagoes  had  made  overtures  to  the  Pottawata- 
mies,  Ottawas,  and  ChippeVvas,  requesting  them  to  join 
in  hostilities  to  be  commenced  against  the  whites — that 
Me-ta-wa,  a Pottawatamie  chief,  had  rejected  the  war 
pipe  of  the  Sioux,  and  the  war  club  of  the  Winnebagoes. 
Chambler  asked  if  all  this  was  true. 

He  was  answered,  that  the  war  pipe  and  war  club  were 
were  sent  by  the  Winnebago  nation  to  call  to  their  aid, 
their  red  brothers — that  the  Winnebagoes  of  the  Missis- 
sippi had  commenced  hostilities— that  they'  were  gather- 
ing to  devise  measures.to  act  in  concert,  and  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  restrained  their 
yovlng  men  from  breaking  out  into  open  violence.  They 
added  to  this,  that  the  chief  held  prisoner  by  Thos.  For- 
syth, Indian  agent  at  Rocky  island,  would  be  demanded, 
as  well  of  the  commissioners  at  the  treaty  ground,  as  of 
the  agent,  and  that  a refusal  to  deliver  him  up  would  be 
interpreted  by  them  into  a declaration  of  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans.  A report  prevailed  among 
them  also,  that  the  troops  at  Green  Bay  were  divided, 
and  that  if  hostilities  should  commence,  the  Winnebagoes 
at  that  place  would  out  number  the  whites.  They  were 
also  encouraged  by  the  belief  that  the  Red  river  English 
had  incited  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas  to  a war  with  each 
other. 

Language  very  different  from  this  was  held  at  the  treaty 
ground,  when  the  governor  told  the  Winnebagoes  that 
we  should  cut  a road  through  the  portage  of  the  Ouiscon- 
sin, not  wdth  axes,  but  with  guns.  They  hung  their 
heads  lower  than  they  have  ever  been  held  before — dis- 
claimed any  thing  like  hostile  intentions — acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  retribution  which  would  be  visited  upon 
such  of  their  nation  as  had  taken  part  in  the  outrages,  but 
of  which  they  protested  they  were  entirely  guiltless,  and 
implored  the  protection  of  their  great  Father  from  its  ef- 
fects. 

It  is  the  decided  conviction  of  every  man  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstances,  and  one  which  appears  per- 
fectly w ell  founded,  that  the  tour  of  gov.  Cass,  of  which 
the  prompt  military  movements  from  St.  Louis  were 
among  the  consequences,  w as  the  immediate  means  of 
checking  the  Indians  in  their  contemplated  movements; 
and  that  w ithout  this,  the  rising  of  the  disaffected  would 
probably  have  been  general. 

How  long  a people,  so  notoriously  treacherous  as  the 
Winnebagoes,  may  choose  to  remember  a promise  volun- 
tarily and  solemnly  made  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is 
certain  that  they  parted  from  the  commissioners  with  eve- 
ry demonstration  of  a wish  to  preserve  the  peaceable  and 
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friendly  relations.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  there 
is  a strong  possibility  that  they  will  break  out  into  some 
act  of  outrage  the  moment  they  think  they  can  do  so  with 
impunity. 

The  barracks  as  the  treaty  ground  were  burned,  we 
understand,  by  the  Indians,  immediately  alter  the  depar- 
ture of  the  commissioners  from  that  place. 

We  learn  from  a gentleman  who  left  Green  Bay  three 
davs  after  the  steam  boat,  that  a council  had  been  held 
with  some  of  the  Winnebagoes  who  attended  the  treaty, 
on  the  subject  of  the  existing  difficulties,  but  without  any 
favorable  result.  The  movement  of  major  Whistler  had 
been  delayed,  but  would  probably  take  place  on  the 
21th  ult. 


RELIEF  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

To  the  Greek  executive  committee  in  jYeiv  Fork. 

Gentlemen: — I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that 
the  Chancellor  arrived  with  safety  at  Napoli  di  Romania, 
on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  May.  We  were  fortunate  in 
finding  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Patterson,  from  whom,  as  well  as  the 
officers  under  his  command,  I am  highly  gratified  to  say, 
we  received  every  attention  and  assistance  which  it  was 
iu  their  power  to  grant. 

After  finding  my  countryman,  Dr.  Ilowe,  and  consult- 
ing with  him  as  to  the  most  proper  manner  to  proceed, 
in  ord^r  to  accomplish  the  object  contained  in  your  let- 
ter of  instructions,  and  also  addressing  a letterto  the  go- 
vernment of  Greece,  explaining  the  object  of  the  dona- 
tions, we  proceeded  to  break  bulk.  We  landed  at  Na- 
poli di  Romania,  six  hundred  and  ninety  barrels  of  flour, 
bread  and  meal,  and  twenty-nine  tierces  of  rice,  together 
with  nineteen  boxes  and  packages  of  dry  goods.  At  a 
small  castle  in  the  harbor  of  Napoli,  we  landed  five  hun- 
dred barrels  of  flour,  bread  and  meal,  for  the  use  of  those 
inhabiting  the  mountains  between  Napoli  and  Corinth; 
one  hundred  barrels  of  flour  we  shipped  on  board  an 
Ionian  vessel  for  the  island  of  Calaiho,  for  the  use  of  those 
who  escaped  from  Missolonghi  before  its  fall. 

Though  we  were  told  several  times,  that  there  would 
be  efforts  made  by  the  soldiers  to  obtain  some  part  of  the 
cargo  for  their  own  use,  yet  every  thing  w-ent  on  perfect- 
ly smooth  without  the  most  distant  appearance  of  disor- 
der. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  1 received  a letter  from  the 
government,  signed  officially,  bidding  me  again  welcome 
to  Greece,  and  politely  inviting  me  to  come  to  the  island 
of  Poros,  where  it  is  now  sitting.  Immediately  on  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  it  was  concluded  between  Dr.  Howe 
and  myself  that  it  would  behest  to  proceed  directly  to 
Poros,  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  cargo;  not  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  it  into  the  hands  of  the  government 
but  to  show  our  respect  for  it,  and  to  be  still  nearer  to 
the  scene  of  war,  where  the  greatest  misery  always  ex- 
ists. We  arrived  at  Poros  on  the  evening  of  the  29th. 
1 called  upon  the  government  soon  after  my  arrival  and 
explained  to  them  my  instructions.  The  tears  flowed 
copiously  from  the  eves  of  Slerakies,  who  is  now  secreta- 
ry of  state,  when  mention  w as  made  of  the  suffering  wo- 
men and  children  and  old  men.  The  government  ex- 
pressed the  warmest  gratitude  for  the  expression  of 
American  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  of  Greece.  1 soon 
obtained  a large  magazine,  where  I have  disposed  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  cargo,  and  shall  immediately  on 
the  departure  of  the  ship,  attend  to  its  distribution  person- 
ally, in  company  with  Jarvis,  w ho  arrived  here  from  the 
camp  in  Attica,  two  days  since,  on  furlough.  Dr.  Howe 
is  attending  to  the  distribution  of  the  provisions  left  at 
Napoli  di  Romania.  I heard  from  him  last  evening  that 
ail  things  go  on  well. 

Wishing  you,  gentlemen,  health  and  prosperity,  I sub- 
scribe myself  your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Poros,  June  2d,  1827.  , J.  P.  MILLER. 

THE  TURKS  AND  THE  GREEKS. 

MANIFESTO  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  PORTE. 

[The  follow  ing  docme.nl  was  delivered  on  the  Pth  and 
I Oth  of  June,  1827,  by  the  reis  effendi  to  the  dragomans 
of  the  French,  English,  Russian,  Austrian  and  Prussian 
missions,  in  the  order  in  which  they  repaired  to  the  porte. 
t was  therefore  delivered  before  the  treaty  recently  pub- 
lished was  signed.] 


To  every  man  endowed  with  intelligence  ami  penetra- 
tion, it  is  clear  and  evident  that,  conformable  to  the  de- 
crees of  Divine  Providence,  the  flourishing  condition  of 
this  world  is  owing  to  the  union  of  the  humane  species  in 
the  social  state;  and  that,  as  on  account  of  their  diversi- 
ty of  manners  and  character,  this  union  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  the  subjection  of  different  nations.  Al- 
mighty wisdom  in  dividing  the  universe  into  different 
countries,  has  assigned  to  each  a sovereign,  in  whose 
hands  the  reigns  of  absolute  authority  over  the  nations 
subject  to  his  dominion  are  placed;  and  that  it  is  in  this 
wise  manner  the  Creator  has  established  and  regulated 
the  order  of  the  universe. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  consistency  and  duration  of  such 
a state  of  things  principally  depend  on  monarehs  and 
sovereigns,  respectively  abstaining  from  every  kind  of  in- 
terference in  each  other’s  internal  and  private  affairs,  it 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  less  evident  that  the  essential 
object  of  treaties  between  empires  is  to  guard  against  the 
infringement  of  a system  of  order  so  admirable,  and  thus 
to  establish  the  security  of  people  and  kingdoms.  In 
this  way  each  independent  power,  besides  the  obligations 
w hich  its  treaties  and  foreign  relations  impose,  possesses 
also  institutions  and  relations  which  concern  only  itself 
and  its  internal  state,  and  which  are  the  offspring  of  its  le- 
gislation and  form  of  government.  It  belongs,  then,  to 
itself  alone  to  judge  of  what  befits  itself,  and  to  bring 
itself  therewitli  exclusively.  Moreover,  it  is  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  that  all  the  affairs  of  the  sublime  Otto- 
man porte  are  founded  on  its  sacred  legislation,  and  that 
all  its  regulations,  national  and  political,  are  strictly  con- 
nected with  the  precepts  of  religion. 

Now  the  Greeks,  who  form  part  of  the  nations  inhabit- 
ing the  countries  conquered  ages  ago  by  the  Ottoman 
arms,  and  who,  from  generation  to  generation,  have  been 
tributary  subjects  of  the  sublime  porte,  have,  like  the 
other  nations  that  since  the  origin  of  Islamisim  remained 
faithfully  in  submission,  always  enjoyed  perfect  repose 
and  tranquility  under  the  gegis  of  our  legislation.  It  is  no- 
torious that  these  Greeks  have  been  treated  like  Mussul- 
mans in  every  respect,  and  as  to  every  thing  which  regards 
their  property,  the  maintenance  of  their  personal  se- 
curity, and  the  defence  of  their  honor;  that  they  have 
been,  particularly,  under  the  glorious  reign  of  .the  pre- 
sent sovereign,  loaded  with  benfils  far  exceeding  those 
which  their  ancestors  enjoyed;  but  it  is  precisely  this 
great  degree  of  favor,  this  height  of  comfort  and  tran- 
quility, that  has  been  the  cause  of  the  revolt,  excited  by 
malignant  men  incapable  of  appreciating  the  value 
of  such  marks  of  benevolence.  Yielding  to  the  delu- 
sions of  a heated  imagination,  they  have  dared  to  raise 
the  standard  of  revolt,  not  only  againat  their  benefactor 
and  legitimate  sovereign,  but  also  against  all  the  Mussul- 
man people,  by  committing  the  most  horrible  excesses, 
sacrificing  to  their  vengeance  defenceless  women  and  in- 
nocent children  with  unexampled  atrocity. 

As  each  power  has  its  own  particular  penal  code  and  po- 
litical ordinances,  the  tenor  whereof  forms  the  basis  for 
its  acts  of  sovereignty,  so  the  sublime  porte,  in  every  thing 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  rests  exclusively* 
upon  its  holy  legislation,  according  to  which  the  rehelsfall 
to  be  treated.  But  in  inflicting  necessary  punishment  on 
some  with  the  sole  view  of  amending  them,  the  porte  has 
never  refused  to  pardon  those  w ho  implore  its  mercy, and 
to  replace  them  as  before  under  the  segis  of  its  protection. 
In  the  same  manner  the  sublime  porte,  always  resolved  to 
conform  to  tht?  ordinances  of  its  sacred  law,  notw  ithstand- 
ingthe  attention  devoted  to  its  domestic  affairs,  lias  never 
neglected  to  cultivate  the  relations  of  good  understanding 
with  friendly  powers.  The  sublime  porte  lias  always 
been  ready  to  comply  witli  whatever  treaties  and  the  du- 
ties of  friendship  prescribe.  Its  most  sincere  prayers  are 
offered  up  for  that  peace  and  general  tranquility  which, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Most  High,  will  be  re-established 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sublime  porte  has  always  ex- 
tended its  conquests — namely,  by  separating  its  faithful 
subjects  from  the  refactory  and  malevolent,  and  by  termi- 
nating the  existing  troubles  by  its  own  resources,  without 
giving  occasion  to  discussions  w ith  the  powers  who  are  its 
friends,  or  to  any  demands  oh  their  part. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  sublime  porte  have  but  one  ob- 
Iject,  which  is  the  desire  of  the  establishment  of  general 
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tranquility,  while  foreign  inteferenee  can  only  tend  to  a 
prolongation  of  the  rebellion.  The  firm  and  constant 
attention  of  the  sublime  porte  to  attend  to  its  principal 
interests  which  spring  from  its  sacred  law,  merits  their 
approbation  and  respect,  while  any  foreign  inteferenee 
must  be  liable  to  blame  and  animadversion.  Now,  it  is 
clear  and  evident  that  by  adhereing  to  this  principal,  eve- 
ry thing  might  have  been  terminated-  long  since,  but  for 
the  ill-founded  propositions  which  have  been  advanced 
concerning  the  conformity  of  religion,  and  the  fatal  in- 
fluence which  this  state  of  things  has,  perhaps,  exercis- 
ed throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  injury  to 
which  maritime  commerce  may  have  been  exposed.  ^ At 
the  same  time  the  hopes  of  the  malevolent  have  been 
constantly  encouraged  by  the  improper  conduct  of  giv- 
ing them  assistance -of  every  kind,  which,  at  any  time, 
ought  to  have  been  reproved,  conformably  to  the  law  of 
nations.  It  is  besides  to  be  observed,  that  the  relations 
and  treaties  subsisting  between  the  sublime  porte  and  the 
powers  in  friendship  with  it,  have  been  entered  into  with 
the  monarch  and  ministers, of  these  powers*  only;  and 
considering  the  obligation  of  every  Independent  power 
to  govern  its  subjects  itself,  the  sublime  porte  has  not 
failed  to  address  to  some  friendly  courts  complaints  re- 
specting the  succours  afforded  to  the  insurgents:  , The 
only  answer  made  to  these  representations  has  been,  to 
give  to  machinations  tending  to  subvert  laws  and  treaties, 
the  signification  of  libei'ty;  and  to  interpret  proceedings 
contrary  to  existing  engagements  by  the  expression  of 
neutrality;  alleging  the  insufficiency  of  means  for  re- 
straining the  people.  • 

Setting  aside  the  want  of  reciprocal  security,  which 
must  finally  result  from  such  a ' state  of  things,  to  the 
subjects  of  the  respective  powers,  the  sublime  porte  can- 
not allow  such  transactions  to  pass  silently.  According- 
ly, the  porte  has  never  omitted  to  reply  to  the  different 
pretensions  advanced,  by  appealing  to. the  justice  and  the 
equity  of  the  powers  who  are  its  friends,  by  often  reite- 
rating complaints  respecting  the  assistance  afforded  to 
the  insurgents,  and  by  giving  the  necessary  answers  in 
the  course  of  communications  with  its  friends.  In  fine, 
a mediation  has  at  last  been  proposed.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is,  that  an  answer  restricted  to  one  single  object 
can  neither  be  changed  by  the  process  of  time,  nor  by 
the  innovation  of  expressions.  The  reply  which  the 
sublime  porte  gave  at  the  beginning  will  always  be  the 
same;  namely,  that  which  it  has  reiterated  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world,  and  which  is  in  the  last  result  its  senti- 
ment on  the  position  of  affairs. 

Those  who  are  informed  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
details  of  events  are  not  ignorant,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  insurrection  some  ministers  of  friendly  courts, 
resident  at  the  sublime  porte,  offered  effective  assistance 
in  punishing  the  rebels.  As,  however,  this  offer  related 
to  an  affair  w hich  came  exclusively  withm  the  resort  of 
the  sublime  porte,  in  pursuance  of  important  considera- 
tions, both  with  regard  to  the  present  and  the  future,  the 
porte  confined  itself  in  replying,  that, though  such  an  offer 
had  for  its  object  to  give  aid  to  the  Ottoman  government, 
it  would  never  permit  foreign  inteferenee.  What  is 
more,  when  the  ambassador  of  a friendly  power,  at  the 
period  of  his  journey  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  enter- 
ed into  explanations  in  conferences  with  the  Ottoman 
minister  on  the  proposed  mediation,  the  sublime  porte 
declared  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  that  such  a 
proposition  could  not  be  listened  to;  reiterating  every 
time  that  the  subject  was  resumed,  the  assurance  that  po- 
litical, national,  and  religious  considerations,  rendered 
such  refusal  indispensable. 

In  yielding  to  this  reasoning,  and  in  admitting  more 
than  once  that  right  was  on  the  side  of  the  porte,  the  be- 
fore mentioned  ambassador,  on  his  return  from  Verona 
to  Constantinople,  again  clearly  and  officially  declared  in 
several  conferences,  by  order  of  his  court,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  other  powers,  that  the  Greek  question  was 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  sub- 
lime porte;  that  as  such  if  ought  to  be  brought  to  a ter- 
mination exclusively  by  the  porte  itself;  that  no  other- 
power  was  to  interfere  iA  the  sequel;  ami  that  if  ever  any 
one  were  to  interfere,  all  the  others  would  act  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 

The  agents  of  one  of  the  great  powers  which  has  re- 
cently consolidated  its  relations  of  friendship  and  good 


l understanding  with  the  sublime  porte,  also  officially,  and 
explicitly  declared,  in  their  conferences  with  the  Ottoman 
agents,  that  there  should  he  no  inteferenee  on  this  sub- 
ject.— That  declaration  having  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
result  of  those  conferences,  there  cannot  now  be  any 
question  respecting  this  affair,  which  the  sublime  porte  is 
entitled  to  cousider  as  completely  and  radically  adjusted. 
Nevertheless,  the  porte.  still  considers  itself  authorised 
here  to  add  the  following  observations  in  support  of  its 
antecedent  assertions: — 

The  measures  which  the  sublime  porte  has  adopted 
from  the  commencement,  and  which  it  stiil  pursues 
against  the  Greek  insurgents,  ought  not  to  make  the  war 
be  considered  a war  of  religion.  Those  measures  do  not 
extend  to  all  the  people  in  general;  for  they  have  for 
their  sole  object  to  repress  the  revolt,  and  to  punish 
those  subjects  of  the  porte  who,  acting  as  true  chiefs  of 
brigands,  have  committed  atrocities  equally  serious  and 
reprehensible.  The  sublime  porte  has  never  refused 
pardon  to  those  who  submit.  The  gates  cl  clemency 
and  mercy  have  always  been  open.  This  the  sublime 
porte  has  proved  by  facts,  and  still  proves  it,  by  granting 
protection  to  those  who  return  to  their  dut}\ 

The  real  cause  of  the  continuance  of  this  revolt  is  to 
be  found  in  the  different  propositions  made  to  the  sub- 
lime porte.  The  injury  arising  from  the  war,  too,  has 
only  been  telt  by  the  porte;  for  it  is  known  to  all  the 
world  that  European  navigation  has  never  been  interrupt- 
ed by  this  stated  things,  which,  far  from  prejudicing 
European  merchants,  has  afforded  them  considerable  ad- 
vantages. 

Moreover,  the  troubles  and  the  revolt  exists  only  in 
one  single  country  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  among 
the  partisans  of  malevolence;  for,  thanks  be  to  God,  the 
other  provinces  of  this  vast  empire  have  no  way  suffered, 
and  with  all  their  inhabitants  enjoy  the  most  perfect  re- 
pose. It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  how-  these 
troubles  are  to  be  communicated  to  other  European  coun- 
tries. Suppose,  however,  that  this  were  the  case,  as 
each  power  is  paramount  within  itself,  it  ought  to  know’ 
such  of  its  subjects  on  its  own  territory  as  manifest  sedi- 
tious dispositions,  and  it  ought  to  punish  them  according 
to  its  own  laws,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  duties  inherent 
in  its  own  sovereignty.  It  may  be  superfluous  to  add, 
that  the  sublime  porte  will  never  interfere  in  such  trans- 
actions. 

Considering  the  points  above  set  forth  with  reference 
to  justice  and  equity,  every  one  must  be  easily  convinc- 
ed that  there  remains  no  ground  tor  discussion  upon 
these  affairs.  However,  though  it  is  fit  that  all  ulterior  in- 
terference Should  cease,  au  oner  of  a mediation  has  been 
in  the  last  result  made. 

Now,  in  political  language,  it  is  understood  by  this  ex- 
pression, that  if  there  arise  differences  on  hostilities  be- 
tween two  independent  powers,  a reconciliation  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  interference  ofa  third  friendly  pow- 
er: it  is  the  same  with  respect  to  armistices  and  treaties 

of  peace,  which  cannot  be  concluded  but  between  recog- 
nized powers.  But  the  sublime  porte  being  engaged  in 
punishing  in  its  own  territory,  and  in  conformity  with 
its  sacred  law,  such  of  its  turbulent  subjects  as  have  revolt- 
ed, how  can  this  case  ever  be  made  applicable  to  its  situa- 
tion? and  must  not  the  Ottoman  government  attribute  to 
those  .who  advance  such  propositions,  view’s  tending  to 
give  consequence  to  a troop  of  brigands?  A Greek  go- 
vernment is  spoken  of  which  is  to  be  recognized  in  case 
the  sublime  porte  does  not  consent  to  some  arrange- 
ment; and  it  has  been  proposed  to  conclude  a treaty  with 
the  rebels.  Has  not  the  sublime  porte  great  reason  to 
be  struck  with  astonishment  at  hearing  such  language 
from  friendly  powers,  for  history  presents  no  example  of 
a conduct  in  all  respects  so  opposed  to  the  principles  and 
duties  of  governments? 

The  sublime  porte,  therefore,  can  never  listen  to  such 
propositions, — to  propositions  which  it  will  neither  hear 
nor  understand,  so  long  as  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Greeks  forms  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  they  are 
tributary  subjects  of  the  porte,  which  never  will  renounce 
its  rights.  If  with  the  aid  of*  the  Almighty  the  sublime 
porte  resume  full  possession  of  that  country,  it  will  then 
always  act  as  well  for  the  present  as  for  the  future  in  con- 
formity with  ordinances  which  its  holy  law  prescribes  w ith 
respect  to  its  subjects. 
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The  sublime  porte,  then,  finding  that  in  respect  to  this 
affair,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  listen  to  any  tiling  except 
to  the  precepts  of  religion  and  the  codeot  its  legislation, 
considers  itself  ’ .-tified  in  declaring,  that  from  religous, 
political,  admii  drutive,  and  national  considerations,  it 
cannot  give  th<  .lightest  countenance  to  the  propositions 
which  have  been  framed  aud  finally  brought  torward. 
Always  prepared  to  comply  with  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  treaties  concluded  with  the  friendly  powers  who  now 
render  this  categorical  reply  necessary,  the  sublime  porte 
hereby  declares,  for  the  last  time,  that  ever}'  thing  which 
has  been  stated  above,  entirely  accords  with  the  sovereign 
intentions  of  his  highness,  ol  his  ministers,  and  of  all  the 
Mussulman  people. 

In  the  hope  that  this  faithful  exposition  will  suffice  to 
convince  its  equitable  friends  of  the  justice  of  its  cause, 
the  sublime  porte  embraces  this  opportunity  for  reiterating 
the  assurance  of  its  high  consideration. 

Health  and  peace  to  him  who  foiloweth  the  path  of  recti- 
tude. 


MR.  JEFFERSON  AND  MR.  GILES. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  September  7,  1827. 

TO  THK  PUBLIC. 

Mr.  Jefferson’s  letter,  aud  Mr.  Clay’s  “great  desidera- 
tum in  political  economy.” 

Extract  from  Mr.  Clay' a speech  upon  the  tariff  bill  of 

1824.  Page  13. 

“The  great  desideratum  in  political  economy  is  the 
same  as  in  private  pursuits;  that  is,  what  is  the  best  ap- 
plication of  the  aggregate  industry  of  the  nation  that  can 
be  made  honestly  to  produce  the  largest  sum  of  national 
wealth.  Labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  but  it  is  not  na- 
tural laboi'  only.”  Judging  from  Mr.  C’s  prize  speech, 
generally,  and  from  the  six  foregoing  lines  particularly — 
indeed,  from  all  his  speeches,  and  it  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Clay  knows  about  as  much  of  the  “great  desideratum  of 
political  economy”  as  he  does  about  the  Delphic  oracles, 
or  of  the  occult  art  of  alchymy,  or  of  the  illusory  corrus- 
cations  of  the  brilliant  prospect  of  the  Panama  congress,  1 
or  of  the  inexplicable  intricacies  of  the  West  India  trade,  j 
It  would  also  seem  from  the  subjoined  letter  that  Mr.  J 
Jefferson  is  here  directly  at  points  with  Mr.  C.  respect-  ! 
inghis  great  political,  polar  star — “the  great  desideratum  1 
in  political  economy;”  and  that  his  deepest  affliction  at 
the  deplorable  crisis  most  unwisely  brought  upon  our 
country,  was  not  produced  by  his  terrific  alarms  at  “the 
election  of  a military  chieftain”  to  the  presidency,  but 
from  much  more  substantial  and  fearful  considerations. — 
From  the  unprincipled  usurpations  of  the  practical  go- 
vernment. From  converting  a limited,  federative 
vernment,  into  an  unlimited,  consolidated  one.  In  sub- 
stance, from  the  six  lines  quoted  above,  and  the  inevitable 
consequences  from  the  practical  operations  of  their  con- 
tents, in  obliterating  all  our  fundamental  laws.  This  let- 
ter was  not  originally  intended  for  publication,  but  I nyw 
feel  myself  impelled  to  give  it  publicity  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations  amongst  others:  The  extract  contains 

the  whole  pf  the  political  part  of  the  letter;  some  parts, 
merely  private,  are  omitted.  The  part  respecting  the 
university  has  been  published,  as  giving  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
views  of  the  then  actual  condition’and  future  prospects  of 
this  important  institution,  which  may  be  attended  with 
public  utility;  and  aiso  as  a refutation  of  one  falsehood 
out  of  many  which  have  been  circulated  through  the  press 
for  the  last  ten  years  in  relation  to  myself,  to  wit:  That 
there  was  an  unfriendly  feeling  existing  between  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson and  myself.  The  falsehood  is  destitute  of  all 
pretext  whatever.  For  some  time  past,  some  of  the  ad- 
ministration prints,  desperate  in  their  utmost  need,  have 
attempted  to  avail  their  bad  cause  of  the  just  influence  of 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  well  earned  political  fame,  by  solemn  as- 
surances to  the  public,  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  living, 
was  in  favour  of  the  measures  of  the  administration,  and 
of  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Adams.  For  this  purpose  they 
have  lavishly  poured  forth  eulogiums  upon  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son for  opinions  which  they  have  ascribed  to  him,  and 
which,  if  living,  I verily  believe,  he  would  consider  his 
greatest  reproach.  They  have  at  length  gone  so  far,  as  to 
put  expressions  into  Mr.  Jefferson’s  mouth,  under  marks 


not  only  altogether  surreptitious,  but  in  direct  hostility  with 
the  undeviatmg  tenor  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  whole 
political  life,  and  with  his  declarations,  both  verbally  and 
in  writing,  often  frankly  and  opeidy  made  to  his  friends, 
as  I am  well  informed,  ’till  within  a short  period  before 
his  immediate  death.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  become  the  duty  of  every  friend  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  of  his  country,  who  may  be  in  posses- 
sion of  any  written  declarations  from  him,  serving  to  de- 
monstrate his  real  opinions  respecting  the  perilous  crisis 
of  the  country,  to  lay  them  before  the  public,  and  thus, 
at  once,  to  put  down  the  surreptitious  ones.  This  course 
alone  can  serve  to  rescue  Mr.  Jefferson’s  unsullied  re- 
publican fame  from  the  false  and  unmerited  aspersions 
brought  against  it,  under  the  guise  of  affected  plaudits, 
the  most  delusive  and  deceptive.  Besides,  I conceive 
under  these  gross  attempts  at  deception,  the  public  has  a 
right  to  demand  a disclosure  of  all  Mr.  Jefferson’s  real 
opinions,in  whosoever  hands  they  may  be,  as  a protection 
against  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  spurious  opini- 
ons falsely  ascribed  to  him;  and  that,  too,  as  I believe,  by 
his  now  most  unnatural,  loving  friends,  not  long  since, 
his  most  deadly  foes.  Two  papers  of  this  description, 
which  have  particularly  attracted  my  attention,  w ill  be 
introduced  here.  The  one,  taken  from  the  National 
Journal.  The  devoted  “coalition”  paper,  at  least,  so 
characterized.  The  other,  from  the  Richmond  Whig. 
This  latter  is  ushered  forth  by  a writer  under  the  signa- 
ture of  “A  Farmer,”  who,  most  charitably,  charges  his 
brother  farmers,  and  every  lvody  else,  not  acting  under 
the  same  delusive  influence  with  himself,  with  being  “con- 
fiding dupes;”  whereas  the  scribbling  Farmer  seems,  him- 
self, to  be  the  most  “confiding  dupe,”  that  ever  under- 
took to  enlighten  a people  by  overcasting  them  with  the 
thick  mist,  in  which  he  is  himself  enveloped.  So  much 
so,  that  he  seems  to  be  led  about  by  some  “ignis  fatuus,” 
with  syren  songs,  made  up  in  doleful,  patiietic  strains 
which  he  deals  out  to  others  in  the  same  fascinating,  heart- 
rending melody.  These  characteristics  will  shine  with 
peculiar  lustre,  in  the  example  here  exhibited.  Should 
this  “confiding  dupe”  of  a Farmer  possess  only  a small 
portion  of  the  candor  of  his  calling,  I think,  after  reading 
Mr.  J’s  letter,  containing  his  real  opinions,  and  contrast- 
ing them  with  the  surreptitious  ones  which  have  served 
to  “dupe”  the  confiding  Farmer,  he  will  at  once  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  is  no  occasion  to  ask,  “who  is  the  dupe  ?” 
He  must  stand,  himself,  “the  dupe  confessed.”  Doubt- 
lessly, he  will  be  surprised  to  be  told,  that  he  is  as  much 
the  unconscious  “dupe”  in  many  other  of  his  delusive 
disclosures  to  the  people.  Having  made  them,  if  he 
go-  means  to  give  the  people  fair  play,  it  has  become  his  duty 
go-  to  hunt  them  up  himself,  and  do  his  best  to  undeceive 
his  own  “confiding  dupes,”  should  he  have  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  made  any. 

..  WM.  B.  GILES. 

Extract  from  the  National  Journal. 

“One  venerable  authority,  however,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  support  of  the  claims  of  gen.  Jackson,  so  impos- 
ing as  to  carry  with  it,  it  uncontradicted,  great  moral 
weight.  We  allude  to  that  of  the  departed  and  lamented 
Jefferson,  who  has  been  quoted,  since  the  grave  closed 
upon  his  mortal  remains,  on  the  ground  of  a volunteer 
sentiment  given  by  him  at  a public  dinner,  as  being  favo- 
rable to  the  election  of  general  Jackson.  To  suit  this 


purpose  the  toast  itself  was  garbled;  but  even  thus  gar- 
bled, meant  nothing  but  that  general  Jackson  had  earn- 
ed, what  he  has  justly  received  as  the  reward  of  his 
services— the  thanks  of  his  country.  Opposed  to  such 
construction  as  has  been  put  upon  Mr  J’s  toast  we 
have  in  our  possession  conclusive  testimony  that  the’sen- 
t^ents  which  vve  have  expressed  on  this  subject  are  those 
which  the  illustrious  Jefferson  expressed,  but  in  stronger 
terms.  We  have  his  dying  words,  so  to  speak;  and  we 
will  close  this  article  with  them.  Of  late  years  th  -t  ve- 
nerable  man  seldom  ventured  to  say  any  thing  on  politics; 
but  not  many  years  before  his  death,  he  observed  to  a 
friend  that  his  faith  in  the  self  government  of  the  peo- 

illTAn  '.e  Jt  k/ 


pie  liacl  never  Wen  so  complete,?  shaken  „ fc  & E 
by  the  efforts  made,  at  the  last  election,  to  place  over 
their  heads  one  who,  in  every  statin  he  ever  rilled  either 
military  or  civil,  made  it  a point  to  violate  every  order 


ot  quotation,  with  intimations  that  they  can  be  proved  by  and  instruction  Wen  him  S , ever>’  orUei‘ 

competent  evidence,  (nothing  doubting,)  whilst  they  are  j will  as  the  guideVhis  conduct  ” ^ OWn  arbltar>' 
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In  such  terms,  strong  as  they  are,  and  much  stronger 
than  we  are  disposed  to  use,  did  Mr.  Jefferson  speak 
just  before  his  death,  of  the  alarm  created  in  his  mind  by 
the  effort  to  place  a merely  military  man  at  the  head  of  our 
republic. 

Extract  from  the  Whig. 

“These  were  the  signs  which  called  forth  from  that 
great  apostle  of  freedom,  Jefferson , his  last  but  terrible 
warning:  “My  country!”  said  he,  “ thou  too,  will  expe- 
rience the  fate  which  has  befallen  every  free  government 
— thy  liberties  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  glory  of  some  mili- 
tary chieftain.  I had  fondly  hoped  to  have  found  in  thee 
an  exception;  but  thy  support  of  Jackson — a man  who  has 
disregarded  every  order  he  has  received — who  has  trampl- 
ed under  foot  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country — 
and  who  has  substituted  his  own  ungovernable  will  as  his 
own  rule  of  conduct — thy  support  of  such  a man  shakes 
my  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government, 
and  I fear  all  is  lost.”  This  is  the  language  of  the  dying 
patriot.  And  if  we  followed  him  with  undiminished  con- 
fidence, and  with  enexampled  success,  in  times  and  sea- 
sons when  liable  to  temptation,  what  deference  is  not  due 
to  his  opinion  when  delivered  under  such  solemn  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  a condition  little  less  imposing  than  if 
he  had  just  risen  from  the  dead!  Under  such  high  autho- 
rity, I the  more  confidently  assert,  that  the  effort  to  elect 
Jackson,  is  the  fruitful  fountain  of  the  prevailing  mischiefs, 
which  every  sober  man  must  deprecate,  as  disturbing  the 
repose  and  threatening  the  safety  of  the  republic.  This 
infirmity  of  a blind  and  idolatrous  devotion  to  military 
success— the  bane  of  every  republic  that  has  gone  before 
us — is  the  prolific  soil  whose  harvest  of  bitterness  we  are 
now  reaping.  In  the  phrensy  it  produces,  reason  is  no 
longer  heard.  The  grossest  falsehoods  are  propagated 
and  believed — every  object  is  sacrificed  without  scruple 
to  the  success  of  the  idol.” 

Monti.cello,  December  26,  1825. 

EXTRACT. 

“Dear  sir — I see  as  you  do  and  with  the  deepest  af- 
fliction, the  rapid  strides  with  which  the  federal  branch 
of  our  government,  is  advancing  towards  the  usurpation 
of  all  the  rights  reserved  to  the  states,  and  the  consolida- 
tion in  itself,  of  all  powers,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  that 
too  by  constructions,  which  if  legitimate,  leave  no  limits 
to  their  power.  Take  together  the  decisions  of  the  feder 
ral  court,  the  doctrines  of  the  president,  and  the  miscon- 
structions of  the  constitutional  compact  acted  or.  by  the 
legislature  of  the  federal  branch;  and  it  is  but  too  evident 
that  the  three  ruling  branches  of  that  department,  are  in 
combination  to  strip  their  colleagues,  the  state  authorities, 
of  the  powers  reserved  by  them,  and  to  exercise  them- 
selves all  functions  foreign  and  domestic.  Under  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  they  assume  indefinitely, 
that  also  over  agriculture  and  manufactures;  and  call  it  re- 
gulation too,  to  take  the  earnings  of  one  of  these  branches 
of  industry,  and  that  too  the  most  depressed,  and  put  them 
into  the  pockets  of  the  other,  the  most,  flourishing  of  all. 
Under  the  authority  to  establish  post  roads,  they  claim  that 
of  cutting  down  mountains,  for  the  construction  of  roads,  of 
digging  canals,  and  aided  by  a little  sophistry  on  the  words 
“general  welfare,”  a right  to  do,  not  only  the  acts,  to  ef- 
fect that  which  are  sufficiently  enumerated  and  permit- 
ted, but  whatsoever  they  shall  think,  or  pretend,  will  be 
for  the  general  welfare.  And  what  is  our  resource  for 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution  ? Reason  and  argu- 
ment. You  might  as  well  reason  and  argue  with  the  mar- 
ble columns  encircling  them.  The  representatives  chosen 
by  ourselves — they  are  joined  in  the  combination,  some 
from  incorrect  views  of  government,  some  from  corrupt 
ones,  sufficient  voting  together  to  out  number  the  sound 
parts,  and  with  majorities  of  only  1,  2,  or  3,  bold  enough 
to  go  forward  in  defiance.  Are  we  then  to  stand  at  arms?” 

[A  few  words  are  here  omitted,  relating  merely  to  an 
andividual.] 

“No!  that  must  be  the  last  resource,  not  to  be  thought  of 
until  much  longer,  and  greater  sufferings.  If  every  in- 
fraction of  a compact  of  so  many  parties,  is  to  be  resisted 
at  once  as  a dissolution  of  it,  none  can  ever  be  formed 
which  would  last  one  year.  We  must  have  patience  and 
long  endurance  then,  with  our  brethren,  while  under  de- 
lusion. Give  them  time  for  reflection  and  experience  of 


consequences;  and  keep  ourselves  in  a situation  to  profit 
by  the  chapter  ol  accidents — and  separate  from  our  compa- 
nions, only  when  the  sole  alternate  es  left,  are  the  dissolu- 
tion of  our  union  with  them,  or  submissi-  n to  a govern- 
ment without  limitation  of  powers.  Between  these  two 
evils,  when  we  must  make  choice,  there  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion; but  in  the  mean  while,  the  states  should  be  watchful 
to  note  every  material  usurpation  on  their  rights — io  de- 
nounce them  as  they  occur  in  the  most  peremptory  terms, 
to  protest  against  them;  as  wrongs  to  which  our  present 
submission  shall  be  be  considered,not  as  acknowledgments 
or  precedents  of  right,  but  as  a testimony  yielding  to  the 
lesser  evil — until  their  accumulation  shall  over  weigh  that 
of  separation.  I would  go  still  further,  and  give  to  the  fede- 
ral member,  by  regular  amendment  of  the  constitution, a 
right  to  make  roads  and  canals  of  intercommunication 
between  the  states — providing  sufficiently  against  corrupt 
practices  in  congress,  (log  rolling,  kc.)  by  declaring  that 
the  federal  proportion  of  each  state  of  the  monies  so  em- 
ployed, shall  be  in  works  within  the  state,  or  elsewhere 
with  its  consent,  and  witli  a due  salvo  of  jurisdiction. — - 
This  is  the  course,  which  I think  safest  and  best  as  yet. 

You  ask  my  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  giving  publicity 
to  what  is  stated  in  your  letter,  as  having  past  between 
Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  and  yourself.  Of  this,  no  one  can 
judge  but  yourself.  It  is  one  of  these  questions  which  be- 
long to  the  forum  of  feeling.  This  alone,  can  decide  on 
the  degree  of  confidence  implied  in  the  disclosure.  Whe- 
ther, under  no  circumstances,  it  was  to  be  communicable 
to  others.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  of  that  character,  or  at 
all  to  meet  that  aspect.  They  are  historical  facts,  which 
belong  to  the  present,  as  well  as  future  time.  I doubt 
whether  a single  fact,  known  to  the  world,  will  carry  as 
clear  a conviction  to  it,  of  the  correctness  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  treasonable  views  of  the  federal  party  of  that 
day — as  that  disclosed  by  this  most  nefarious  and  daring 
attempt,  to  dissever  the  union,  of  which  the  Harford  con- 
vention was  a subsequent  chapter,  and  both  of  these,  hav-<* 
mg  failed*,  consolidation  becomes  the  first  book  of  their 
history.  But  this  opens  with  a vast  accession  ot  strength, 
from  their  younger  recruits,  who  having  nothing  in  them 
of  the  feelings  or  principles  of  ’76,  now  look  to  a single 
and  splendid  government  of  an  aristocracy,  founded  on 
hankiug  institutions  and  monied  incorporations,  under  the 
guise  aud  cloak  of  their  favored  branches  of  manufactures, 
commerce  and  navigation,  riding  and  ruling  oyer  the  plun- 
dered ploughman  and  beggared  yeomanry.  This  will  be 
to  them  a next  best  blessing  to  the  monarchy  of  their 
first  aim — and,  perhaps,  the  surest  stepping  stone  to  it.  ” 
[The  foregoing  includes  the  whole  of  the  political  part 
of  the  letter.  Then  follows  some  information  and  re- 
marks, purely  private,  and  it  thus  concludes.] 

“Our  university  has  been  most  fortunate  in  the  five  pro- 
fessors procured  from  England;  a finer  selection  could 
not  have  been  made,  besides  there  being  of  a grade  ot 
science  which  has  left  little  superior  behind;  the  correct- 
ness of  their  moral  character,  their  accommodating  dis- 
positions and  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  institution 
leave  us  nothing  more  to  wish.  I verily  believe,  that  as 
high  a degree  of  education  can  now  be  obtained  here,  as 
in  the  country  they  left — and  a finer  set  of  youths,  I never 
saw  assembled  for  instruction;  they  conymitted  some  ir- 
regularities at  first,  until  they  learnt  the  lawful  length  of 
their  tether,  since,  which  it  never  has  been  transgressed 
in  the  smallest  degree.  A great  proportion  of  them  are 
severely  devoted  to  study,  and  I fear  not  to  say,  that 
within  12  or  15  years  from  this  time,  a majority  of  the 
rulers  of  our  state  will  have  been  educated  here.  They 
shall  carry  hence  the  correct  principles  .f  our  day,  and 
we  may  count  assuredly  that  they  will  exhibit  their  coun- 
try in  a degree  of  sound  respectability  it  has  never  known, 
either  in  our  days,  or  those  of  forefathers.  I cannot  live 
to  see  it — my  joy  must  only  be  that  of  anticipation,  but 
that  you  may  see  it  in  full  fruition,  is  the  probable  con- 
sequence of  the  20  years,  I am  ahead  of  you  in  time,  and 
is  the  sincere  prayer,  of  vour  affectionate  and  constant 
friend.  tllp M AS,  JEFFERSON.” 

The  foregoing  extract,  containing  the  whole  of  the  po- 
litical part  of  the  letter,  is  a true  copy  from  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son’s original  letter  to  .me,  written  in  his  own  hand-writ- 
ing. W.  B.  GILES. 
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ICPThe  publication  of  the  index  for  the  last  volume 
has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  but  will  be  speedily  fur- 
nished. 

South  Carolina.  Wt*  have  been,  and  yet  are,  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  so  great  an  excitement  against 
the  tariff,  and  the  principle  of  protecting  domestic  in- 
dustry, has  been  raised  in  South  Carolina,  as  to  tolerate 
propositions  to  “calculate  the  value  of  the  muon”  and 
cause  some  to  outstrip  the  sentionalities  displayed  by 
other  persons  in  the  eastern  states,  in  a season^  ot  great 
private  privation  and  mad  political  passion.  1 he  last 
submitted,  as  they  must  have  done,  to  the  enactments  ot 
the  majority — and  so  will  the  last.  It  is  not  less  impro- 
r to  talk  thus  wildly  in  South  Carolina  than  it  was  in 
assachusetts;  and  the  same  justice  will  mete  the 
same  amount  of  reprobation  to  all  who  shall  “plot  to  dis- 
member this  union,”  or  impede  the  operation  of  the 
laws. 

But,  as  just  observed,  we  do  not  understand  these 
things.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  actors  in  such 
anti-republican  and  disorganizing  proceedings,  “calcu- 
late” upon  frightening  the  people*  of  other  states  out 
of  doing  tli at  which  they  believe  it  is  proper  for  them  to 
do.  If  so — they  are  greatly  mistaken.  The  only  effect 

will  be  to  make  the  majority  more  resolute  for  the  ful- 
filment of  its  wishes.  This  is  a natural  operation  of  the 
human  mind,  when  left  possessed  ot  the  freedom  of 
action.  And  the  national  wish,  as  constitutionally  ex- 
pressed, must  be  supported.  If  the  minority,  in  the 
north  or  the  south,  the  east  or  the  west,  are  to  dictate 
the  law — it  is  time  indeed  to  “calculate  the  value  of  the 
union!”  But  violence  hitherto  has  ever  been  its  own 
self-destroyer  in  the  United  States,  and  it  will  remain  to 
be  its  “own  worst  enemy.” 

All  the  representatives  in  congress  from  South  Caro- 
lina are  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  tariff.  Is  de- 
fection expected  in  any  of  them,  that  they  must  be  yhus 
stirred  upr  We  rather  suppose  that  some  local  matter 
has  really  caused  this  bustle — and  that  a fear  prevails  ot 
the  loss  of  some  certain  power  possessed  or  aspired^o. 
We  do  know  that  many  as  good  men  as  that  state  boasts 
of,  regaixl  the  establishment  of  the  domestic  manufactures 
of  cotton  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  demand  for  this  great 
product — and  so  it  is.  Hence*  perhaps,  to  arrest  this 

Growing  belief,  comes  the  violence  of  politicians , that 
icy  may  “ruin,  if  they  canuot  rule,  the  3tale.”  Such 
men  have  been — and  are. 

Gov.  Giles  of  Virginia,  has  shewn  what  he  would  do — 
if  he  could.  His  toast  on  the  4th  of  J uly  last,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  tariff  law,  that  “the  southerns  will  not  long 
pay  tribute,”  and  the  late  strange  publication  of  a letter  re- 
ceived by  him  from  Mr.  Jefferson  are  of  a piece.  The 
part  of  the  letter  containing  the  words  '■’■Are  we  then  to 
stand  at  arms?”  conveys  an  idea  that,  ns  we  believe,  ne- 
ver entered  into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Let  what 
follows  be  given.  The  public  have  a right  to  the  whole 
letter,  since  Mr.  Giles  has  given  a part  of  it.  It  is  due 
to-  the  cliaracter  of  the  departed  sage  and  the  public  in- 
telligence. 

We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  these  things.  As  we 
opposed  the  ill  advised  and  dangerous  proceedings  in 
the  east  years  ago,  so  sliall  we  oppose  like  proceedings 
in  the  south  or  elsewhere.  [Ve  stand  or  fall  with  the 
constitution , and  will  support  the  laws  enacted,  whether 
we  approve  of  them  or  not;  but  if  the  latter,  will  do  all 
that  orderly  and  good  citizens  may  do  to  have  them  re- 
pealed. If  others  are  disposed  to  go  farther,  we  shall 
oppose  then!  with  all  the  little  means  in  our  power. 
This  we  regard  as  republican— its  opposite  is  the  spirit  of 
despotism. 

In  evidence  of  what  is  said  we  publish  a South  Caro- 
lina circular  and  the  copy  of  two  memorials  distributed 
rhjroirgh  that  state,  and  submit  them  to  the  good  sense  of 
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the  people.  We  also  add  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  received  in  Baltimore  on  Tuesday  last,  from  a 
gentleman  in  South  Carolina,  remitting  his  subscription 
through  the  'hand  of  a friend— 

“Tell  Mr.  Niles  I wish  the  wool  growers  and  manu- 
facturers of  our  country  sustained;  at  least  tint  they 
should  be  protected  agaiust  an  inundation  of  Johnny  Hull’s 
flimsy  articles;  but  if  they  can  make  from  seven  to  fifteen, 
per  cent,  we  ought  not  to  be  taxed  one  cent  for  their 
support,  though  wc  are  all  oue  family:  the  planters  and 
farmers  here  are  not  making  more  than  two  to  three  per 
cent,  on  their  capital.  ” 

We  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  wool  growers 
and  manufacturers  will  be  perfectly  content  with  what 
he  is  willing  to  ailoyr  them;  and  that  the  best,  feelings 
exist  among  all  of  them,  that  their  brethren  in  the  south 
may  do  as  good  a business  as  they  desire  for  themselves. 
There  is  now  no  jealousy  in  that  respect — no  envy,  or 
other  bad  disposition;  for  we  ere  “all  of  the  same  fa- 
mily.” 

And  if  cotton  sliall  rise  to  twenty  cents  per  pound,  as 
we  wish  that  it  might,  we  slrnll  not  charge  the  planters 
with  “extortion!”  We  shall  say  it  is  caused  by  the  de- 
mand, and  not  by  a “monopoly.”  We  will  rejoice  in 
them  prosperity,  knowing  that  we  also  must  partake  of 
it,  as  they  also  do  in  a prosperous  state  of  things  m the 
east  or  the  west. 

Weaving.  Letter  to  the  editors,  dated  Economv 
Sept.  13, 1829—  * ’ 

In  your  Register  of  the  4th  ult.  I noticed  a statement 
cf  the  three  young  girls  employed  at  the  Ivy  Cotton 
Works  near  your  city,  who  wove  during  the  month  of 
July  last,  at  12  hours  per  day, 4, 127  yds.  of  4-4  superior 
sheeting  iu  an  800  reed  and  above  square. 

Much  gratified  that  steam  looms  have  reached  so 
great  a perfection,  1 took  the  Register,  went  to  our  cot- 
ton works,  and  communicated  the  same  to  our  weavers. 

Upon  which  three  young  girls  resolved  immediately  to 
make  a trial  also,  for  one  month,  and  commenced  on  the 
15th  ult.  to  be  as  diligent  on  their  part  as  practicable, 
and  as  the  common  and  regular  motion  of  the  looms 
would  permit,  and  finished  last  evening,  working  25  days 
at  1 1^  hours  each,  delivering  5,201  yds.  cf  good  4-4  sheet- 
ing, approved  of  by  the  managers,  wove  in  a 832  reed 
which  requires  50  threads  filling  to  an  inch,  and  is  above 
square  also. 

By  this  you  will  observe  that  1027  yds.  more  has  been 
made  at  the  Economy  Cotton  factory  than  at  the  Ivy 
Works.  ‘ ' 

It  is  really  a gredt  pleasure  to  notice  the  rapid  progress 
the  American  nation  has  made  in  so  short  a time  in  the 
various  branches  of  manufactures. 

Yours  respectfully, 
EKED.  RAPP. 

SottsNTiFie  tower.  A carelessly  worded  sentence, 
or  a supposed  belief  that  all  our  readers  would  appre- 
hend our  meaning,  has  caused  the  following  spirited  re- 
marks, with  which  we  are  well  pleased,  except  that  they 
were  not  “post  paid” — a small  tiling  to  individuals,  but  of 
some  consideration  with  publishers. 

The  paradox,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  easily  ex- 
pounded, We  meant  to  have  said  doubted  by  some.  We 
have  several  times  contested  British  doctrines  on  this 
subject,  as  applicable  to  the  general  condition  of  society, 
and  especially  so  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  our  country— 
and  said  that  these  doctrines,  like  others  about  “free 
trade,”  were  made  for  exportation — and  all  that  our  cor- 
respondent says  about  the  operation  of  taxation,  Sic.  we 
have  often  enforced. 

Mr.  Niles— In  your  paper  of  the  1st  inst.  there  is  a 
note  annexed  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Crompton’s  death  in 
which  you  Kay,  *Ht  is  a matter  of  dovbt  ~vhc‘h tbi  pro- 
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gress  of  scientific  power  may  not  be  as  productive  of 
evil  as  of  good!.'  in  lessening  the  value  of  manual  labor,” 
kc.  What  follows  appears  to  be  foreign  to  this  view  of 
the  influence  of  scientific  power,  and  to  me  bears  the  ap- 
pearance of  a paradox.  To  be  more  explicit,  I cannot  dis- 
cern how  the  reduction  of  the  value  of  manual  labor  can 
be  productive  of  evil,  if  the  same  things  which  have 
been,  or  are  now,  procured  for  a value,  relatively  to  the 
common  standard  of  value,  large — should  produce  evil,  if 
tl)e  like  things,  equally  good  or  useful  in  their  kind, 
should  be  procurable  at  a less  numerical  quantity  of  the 
same  common  standard  of  value. 

Is  your  proposition  of  doubt,  founded  on  any  particular 
theory? — on  any  example  of  incidents  in  any  country? 
Permit  me  to  observe  that  it  is  too  common  a practice 
among  those  who  are  considered  the  oracles  of  political 
economy,  to  ascribe  all  the  evils  which  arise  in  artificial 
society,  to  some  individual  or  sole  cause;  and  this  has 
been  the  course  pursued  by  the  partizans  or  disciples, 
or  teachers,  of  a particular  theory,  or  indeed  to  the  most 
prevailing  theories,  from  the  French  economists  to  their 
successors  the  English  economystics,  with  Adam  Smith  at 
their  head,  and  Mr.  Maeculloch  at  their  tail.  That  I may 
not  be  misapprehended,!  mean  to  say  that  the  evils  expe- 
rienced by  the  manufacturers  in  England,  though  attri- 
buted to  the  growth  of  labor-saving  machinery,  or  scien- 
tific power,  have  not  been  produced  by  that  cause;  and 
that  whoever  undertakes  to  discuss  that  subject  with  a 
view  to  reach  practical  and  useful  truth,  must  take  into 
consideration  many  other  powerful  circumstances — for 
.example,  the  corporation  or  monopoly  laws,  the  laws 
which  arbitrarily  regulate  the  price  of  labor  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  laborer,  the  laws  that  relate  to  appren- 
ticeship, and  the  exclusion  of  workmen  who  either  have 
not  served  seven  years,  or  who  having  served  an  appren- 
ticeship in  one  place,  are  not  tolerated  to  work,  if  not 
privileged;  in  another;  e.  g.  a printer,  who  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  Bristol,  may  be  prevented  from  working, 
however  able  he  may  be,  in  any  part  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, at  the  discretion  of  one  who  has  served  his  time  in 
London.  Again,  the  mighty  influence  of  paper  on  the 
wages  of  workmen — on  the  prices  of  goods  of  the  first 
necessity;  which,  by  reducing  the  productive  or  purchas- 
ing power  of  gold  and  silver,  substituting  paper  for  those 
universally  desirable  and  exchangeable  agents,  augments 
the  price  of  necessaries  on  the  laborers,  who  have  neither 
gold  nor  silver,  while  the  effect  upon  the  opulent  or 
rich,  is  not  felt,  and  they  may  convert  their  paper  into 
gold  at  will.  The  banking  System  must  be  investigated 
in  its  operation,  therefore,  on  the  price  or  compensation 
of  labor.  Another  momentous  subject  must  be  taken 
.into  consideration  before  a reasonable  judgment  can  be 
formed  as  to  the  influence  of  scientific  power  on  the  va- 
lue of  manual  labor,— that  is  the  operation  of  taxation, 
public  debt,  on,  the  general  operations  of  society,  and  on 
that  most  essential  of  all,  productive  labor. 

In  the  spirit  of  candor  I must  say  that  my  notions  are 
the  very  reverse  of  your  doubt.  1 contemplate  very  lit- 
tle evil,  and  that  merely  temporary  and  dependent  on  the 
burdens  alluded  to  which  chain  down*  society;  that  is  the 
only  portion  of  society  that  is  afflicted  by  those  burthens, 
while  I can  anticipate  in  scientific  power  the  means  by 
which  men  may  be  rescued  from  the  oppression  to  which 
the  working  people  are  exposed,  and  which  deprive  them 
of  the  means  of  mental  cultivation  and  social  enjoyment. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  use  of  the  w'ord  value  is  too  ge- 
nerally vague;  that  in  examining  the  influence  of  scien- 
tific power  or  labor,  what  is  meant  by  value  should  be 
first  understood;  and  let  me  observe,  that  the  word  ‘wealth 
is  equally  vague,  and  many  other  terms  common  to  eco- 
nomical language  have  departed  from  their  true' signifi- 
cation, and  produced  confusion  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
the  writers  on  this  subject  lose  themselves  and  confound 
their  readers,  travelling  in  a circle  of  terms  which  seldom 
touch  the  truths  they  aim  to  illustrate. 

Elections.  It  is  stated  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Yan- 
cy  over  Mr.  Johnson  in  Kentucky,  by  a majority  of  99 
votes,  will  be  contested;  and  asserted  that  a list  of  about 
SJ50  voters  from  Tennessee,  who  had  voted  for  Mr.  'Y. 
has  been  obtained. 

The  Lekington  Reporter,  of  the  1 st  of  September, 
gives  a list  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  Keiituc^  i 


ky,  designating  them  according  to  their  preferences  on 
the  presidential  question,  by  which  it  appears  that  tber»‘ 
are,  in  the  senate,  in  favor  of  the  administration,  21 ; for 
general  Jackson  17.  In  the  house,  for  the  administration, 

54;  for  Jackson,  45. 

The  Frankfort  “Commentator”  lias  a statement  of  tire 
votes  given  at  the  late  congressional  election,  and  makes 
it  appear  that  there  was  a majority  ol  8,687  “in  favor  of 
the  administration.  ” Other  papers  calculate  it  different- 
ly. But  as  in  districts  the  fractions  are  lost,  it  oftentimes 
happens  that  the  voice  of  a state  may  not  be  known  by 
such  elections’.  There  is  a remarkable  case  of  this  in 
the  election  of  electors  in  Mar:,  Ir  ml  in  1824. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  re-eiA-ted  governor  of  Maine 
without  opposition.  In  the  cho  ce  of  a representative  in 
congress,  for  York  district,  Rufus  McIntyre  received 
2,169  votes  and  John  Holmes,  late  of  the  senate,  1,814. 
The  first  was  elected,  there  being  only  the  two  candi- 
dates. 

At  the  recent  electiAi  in  Mississippi, Gerard  C.  Bran- 
don has  been  elected  governor,  and  Abram  M.  Scott 
lieutenant  governor. 

Gabriql  P.  Moore  has  been  re-elected  to  congress  from 
the  northern  district  of  Alabama  without  opposition. 

David  E.  Evans,  a representative  elect  to  congress 
from  the  29th  district  of  the  state  of  N.  York,  has  com- 
municated his  resignation  to  the  governor. 

Yellow  fever.  The  yellow  fever  has  prevailed  to 
a limited  extent  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  for  some  time  past; 
the  deaths  not  averaging  more  than  one  each  day.  The 
deaths  by'  that  disease  for  the  week  ending  on  the  9th 
ult.  amounted  to  nine. 

Private  letters  and  verbal  accounts  from  New  Orleans 
state  that  an  epidemic  has  broke  out  in  that  city — their 
papers,  however,  are  silent  on  the  subject.  The  only 
notice  the  papers  of  the  21st  of  August  take,  is  the  fol- 
lowing. 

“About  forty  persons  have  been  buried  in  this  citv, 
within  the  .last  seven  days;  a mortality  which  is  nearfy 
double  the  general  average  among  the  population.” 

A British  traveller.  A person  who  terms  him- 
self the  hon.  Frederick  de  Roo’s,  bearing  a commission  as 
lieutenant  in  his  Britannic  majesty’s  navy,  lately  obtained 
a month’s  leave  of  absence  from  his  ship  lying  at  Halifax, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
remained  sixteen  days,  during  which  period  he  visited 
Boston,  New  York,  Albany,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
The  result  of  the  hon.  gentleman’s  travels  is  an  octavo 
volume  of one  hundred  and  ninety  one  pages,  dedicated, by 
permission,  to  his  royal  highness,  William  Henry  duke 
of  Clarence,  lord  high  admiral  of  England  &c.  kc,  in 
which  is  contained  some  of  the  most  palpable  lies  that 
were  ever  gulphed  down  by  the  English  nation — We  at 
first  supposed  it  was  written  with  a view  of  rivalling  the 
celebrated  work  termed  “John  Bull  in  America,”  but  on 
a nearer  examination,  and  from  the  bitterness  and  gall 
with  which  it  teems,  we  must  class  it  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Fearon’s  kc.  whose  vision  blinded  by  bigotry 
and  prejudice,  prompts  them  to  view  a great  and  pow- 
erful nation  as  a band  of  demi-savages — whose  house- 
hold economy  consists  in  the  facility  of  turning  a late 
cake  or  mending  a pair  of  leather  breeches — whose 
chivalry  and  patriotism  is  indicated  by  biting  off  the  noses 
or  gouging  outtbe  eyes  of  their  opponents  on  election  days; 
and  whose  progress  in  the  arts  is  like  the  baby  house, 
made  by  some  sportive  urchin  in  a pile  of  sand,  compared 
to  the  cockney  boast,  the  great  St.  Paul’s. 

The  principal  object  of  this  learned  traveller  appears 
to  have  been  the  inspection  of  our  navy  yards,  rather  a . 
delicate  undertaking  we  should  think  for  an  English  naval 
officer,  unless  the  sight  of  the  frigates,  captured  during 
the  late  war  afforded  a melancholy  consolation ; and  accord- 
ingly among  slanders  upon  American  beauty,  steam  boats, 
stages,  hotels,  with  now  and  then  a libel  upon  some  re- 
spectable persons  who,  deceived  by  appearances,  were 
induced  to  treat  him  as  a gentleman,  we  have  an 
ample  notice  of  frigates,  dock  yards  kc.  kc.  The  navy 
yaid  at  Washington  did  notplease  the  gentleman  because 
among  other  things,  there  were  only  two  f rigates  building 
there — he  finds  fault  with  the  inclined  plane  invented  by 
com.  Rogers,  and  thinks  it  “doubtful  whether  the  Pn- 
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tomac,  another  heavy  and  clumsy  looking  60  gun  fri- 
cate,  will  ever  be  cot  down  again”— At  Baltimore  lie  Avas 
much  delighted  with  the  model  of  a schooner  built  “/or 
the  purpose  of  smuggling  071  the  coast  of  China ” and 
after  an  effort  to  procure  a book  of  draughts  ot  all  the 
fastest  sailing  schooners  built  in  Baltimore,  he  departed 
lor  Philadelphia — at  the  navy  yard  in  that  city  he  disco- 
vers “the  Pen  sylvan  ian,  a three  decker,  which  the  Ame- 
ricans say  is  the  largest  ship  in  the  world,  whose  scant- 
ling is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Nelson.  ” 

“The  navy  yard  of  New  York  he  says,  is  not  much 
larger  than  that  of  Philadelphia,  but  in  a state  of  far 
oreater  activity.  1 was  struck  Avith  the  confusion  and 
disorder  which  prevailed  in  every  direction,  and  was 
informed  that  it  Avas  in  consequence  ol  the  preparations 
for  fitting  out  tAvo  ships,  the  Brandywine,  GO  gun  frigate, 
and  the  ^Boston , 20  gun  sloop  of  war,  (both  round  stern- 
ed),  which  were  ordered  for  service.  I could  not  help 
reflecting,  that  in  Portsmouth  dock  yard  20  such  ships 
might  be  fitted  for  sea  Avithout  occasioning  the  smallest 
appearance  of  extraordinary  exertion.” 

At  New  York,  only  one  vessel,  a GO  gun  frigate,  was 
building;  but  the  author  goes  on  board  several  that  are 
lyino-  alongside  the  yards;  and  his  examination  leads  to  a 
singular  discovery  : but  he  shall  describe  it  for  himself. 

“1  next  went  on  board  the  Ohio , a two-decker,  carry- 
in0,  102  guns,  which  was  lying  in  ordinary,  alongside  the 
vard,  but  not  housed  over'  A more  splendid  ship  I ne- 
ver beheld;  she  had  a poop  and  guns  along  her  gangways; 
the  guns  of  her  lower  deck  were  mounted,  and  all  her 
standing  rigging  was  on  board;  she  was  wall  sided,  and, 
jike  all  the  American  ships,  her  bows  projected  aloft; 
ibis  practice  however,  it  is  intended  to  discontinue  in  fu- 
ture, as  it  is  found  to  render  their  ships  extremely  unea- 
sy when  at  anchor.  I was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the 
negligence  which  permitted  so  fine  a ship  to  remain  ex- 
posed to  the  ruinous  assaults  of  so  deleterious  a climate. 
She  has  only  been  built  seven  years,  and,  from  want  of 
common  attention  and  care,  is  already  falling  rapidly  into 
decay.  I afterwards  learned  that  this  vessel  was  an  in- 
stance of  the  cunning,  1 Avill  not  call  itAvisdom,  which 
frequently  actuates  the  policy  of  the  Americans.  They 
'lit  out  one  ot  the  finest  specimens  of  their  ship  building 
in  a most  complete  and  expensive  style,  commanded  by 
their  best  officers,  and  manned  Avilh  a war-complement 
of  their  choicest  seamen.  She  proceeds  to  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Avhere  She  falls  in  Avith  the  fleets  of  Euro- 
pean powers,  exhibits  before  them  her  magnificent  equip- 
ment, displays  her  various  perfections,  and  leaves  them 
impressed  with  exaggerated  notions  of  the  maritime  pOAver 
of  the  country  which  sent  her  forth.  She  returns'  to 
port,  having  effected  her  object,  and  such  is  the  parsimo- 
ny of  the  maritime  department,  that  she  is  denied  the 
common  expenses  of  repair.” 

“I  next  went  on  board  the  Franfclm,  of  86  gmi3,  the 
deck  of  which  they  were  employed  in  tarring,  and,  al- 
though an  immense  ship,  she  looked  quite  small  after 
seeing  the  Ohio.  There  was  another  line  of  battle  ship 
laid  up  in  ordinary,  Avithout  a poop,  (the  Washington). 
neither  of  these  ships  Avere  housed  OA  er.  There  Avere  no 

small  vessels  building.” 

At  this  place  the  traveller  also  ssav  the  famous  unfin- 
ished “steam  frigate.”  He  thinks  that  if  she  had  been 
completed,  she  Avould  still  have  been  a failure. 

“Here  I had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  extreme 
difficulty  Avhich  the  Americans  experience  in  manning 
their  navy.  A large  bounty  is  offered  by  the  government 
to  seamen,  but  it  is  found  inadequate  to  induce  them  to 
enter  the  service  in  sufficient  numbers.  In  England,  no 
bounty  is  given,  and  sailors  are  at  liberty  to  select  the 
ship  in  which  they  choose  to  serve.  ' This  Avas  found  to 
be  impracticable  in  the  U.  States,  in  consequence  of  the 
excessive  desertion;  and  it  became  necessary  to  fit  up  the 
l'ulton  as  a general  receiving  ship,  Avhere  men  are  enter- 
ed for  the  service  of  the  navy,  and  kept  under  strict  sur 
veillance.  This  A^essel  is  commanded  by  a captain:  and 
to  such  straits  are  they  reduced  for  seamen,  that  she  is 
completely  fitted  out  for  sea,  with  masts, yards  and  sails, 
for  the  purpose  of  drilling  new  recruits  from  the  inland 
states,  and  converting  them  into  sailors. 

“It  happened  that  while  I was  in  the  yard,  the  officer 
of  the  rendezvous  brought  np  his  report.  In  the  course 
of  that  day  "he  had  procured  only  two  men.  one  of  whom 
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Avas  a landsman.  I Avas  assured  that  he  Avas  well  satisfi- 
ed with  the  wretched  acquisition,  which  surprised  me  the 
more,  as  I Avas  aware  that  the  Brapdywine  and  Boston 
Avere  fitting  out,  and  that  they  Avere  greatly  in  want  of 
hands.  This  scarcity  of  men  is  by  no  means  confided  to 
their  ships  of  Avar;  American  merchantmen  arc  well 
known  to  be  principally  manned  by  foreign  seamen.” 

He  then  makes  some  remarks  upon  the  maritime 
force  of  the  U.  S.  and  its  capacity  to  become  a great  na- 
val power,  which  are  on  a par  Avith  the  foregoing — and 
for  this  very  luminous  view  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  navy, 
the  honorable  Frederick  de  Roos  has  been  appointed 
flag  lieutenant  to  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence. 

We  should  not  ha\'e  noticed  this  silly  production,  but 
considering  it  another  instance  of  the  contumely  heaped 
upon  us  by  ignorant  and  malicious  foreigners,  we  arc  de- 
sirous that  the  people  should  understand  hoAr  we  are 
thus  misrepresented  by  those  who  have  experienced  their 
hospitality,  and  how  the  libellers  of  a republican  nation 
are  reAvarded  by  the  rotten  branches  of  a corrupt  mon- 
archy. 


British  ant  American  navies,  A late  number  of 
the  “London  Magazine”  draws  a comparison  between  otir 
own  nai’y  and  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  stRted  that  the 
whole  number  of  American  vessels  now  built  and  build- 
ing, is  46,  (exclusive  of  those  on  the  lakes  which  are 
said  to  be  in  a state  of  decay) — viz:  12  ships  of  the  line% 
15  frigates,  and  19  sloops  of  war.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
1827,  the  royal  navy  of  England  consisted  of  603  vessels 
built  or  building,  but  as  the  number  includes  mere  hulks 
and  ships  much  less  advanced  than  those  which  are  said 
to  be  “building”  in  America,  the  force  may  be  staled 
with  safety  to  be  ten  Aimes  superior  to  that  of  the  U. 
States.  The  number  of  officers  in  Great  Britain  is  much 
greater  in  ratio.  The  Americans  have  no  admirals,  (un- 
less some  were  appointed  under  the  act  of  the  last  con- 
ress),  Great  Britain  has  217. 


American  forces. 

33  captains, 

27  master  com’ndts. 
212  lieutenants,  , . 
10  chaplains, 


British  forces. 

824  captains  or  25  to  I . 
826  master  com’ndts. 
3,709  lieutenants. 

37  chaplains. 


From  this  account  Great  Britain  Avould  almost  be  abfe 
to  man  a fleet  equal  to  our,s  Avith  officers  alone. 

“The  dead  weight”  on  Great  Britain,  (says  the  Maga- 
zine), “is  in  part  the  cause  and  in  part  the  consequence  of 
the  enormous  list  of  officers.  The  ‘dead  Areight,’  fronu 
Avhich  the  Americans  are  free,  is  about  equal  to  the  whole 
expenditure  of  America,  including  the  interest  of  the 
(public)  debt,  and  the  sums  paid  towards  its  liquidation. 
Yvhtn  the  debt  disappears,  which  at  the  present  rate  of 
reduction  must  happen  in  a few  years,  there  will  be  no 
payment  made  out  of  the  public  treasures  in  the  United 
States,  except  for  public  service,  actually  performed. 
From  this- circumstance  and  the  unexpensfoeness  of  the 
internal  administration,  the  financial  power  of  the  repub- 
lic applicable  to  the  creation  of  a naA’y,  will  be  as  great 
as  its  power  of  recruiting  it;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  that 
it  will  be  able  Avithout  any  violent  exerition,  to  create  a 
i half  pay  list  if  it  be  so  disposed  to  do.  ” The  Avritcr  says 
that  it  must  not  be  concluded  because  there  are  only  60 


captains  and  commanders,  that  there,  are  only  sixty  per- 
sons qualified  to  command  ships  in  the  U.  States;  nor  on 
the  other  hand  that  because  Great  Britain,  has  1684  of 
the  same  class,  that  therefore  she  has  that  number  whom 
it  Avould  be  safe  to  trust  with  the  command.  Of  the 
higher  ranks  in  the  old  country  it  has  already  become  a 
matter  of  complaint,  that  the  majority  are  too  old  for 
service,  and  Great  Britain  is  reduced  to  the  alternative, 
of  perpetuating  or  even  increasing  the  burden  of  dead 
weight,  or  of  allowing  a list  of  officers  to  become  a list  of 
invalids.  The  Americans  on  the  other  hand  burdened 
Avith  no  such  incumbrance  Avould  be  able  in  war  to  en- 


courage enterprize  by  rapid  promotions  of  the  better 
class  from  the  mercantile  service.  If  the  officers  thus 
procured  should  not  be  equal  to  the  best,  who  are  trained 
in  a ship  of  Avar,  they  Avould  probably  be  much  more 
than  equal, to  those  avIio  have  long  been  languishing  in  in- 
activity or  in  professions  not  maritime.  In  fact- America 
lias  all  the  elements  of  a naAal  force  -with  only  the  neees* 
sky  or  die  disposition  tit-.sp.end  money  enough  to  bring  I.1: 
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forth  and  embody  it  Abundance  of  mechanical  ingenui- 
ty and  skill  in  ship  building;  abundance  of  maritime  cn- 
terprize;  a great  and  increasing,  and  hardy  maritime 
population;  a vigorous  and  efficient  naval  administration, 
and  what  is  of  great  importance  a pattern  navy,  small, 
but  excellent  in  its  kind.  [JV.  Y.  Statesman. 

Scott’s  Napoleon.  This  work  obtains  favor  no 
where.  The  last  number  of  the  ‘New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine’ contains  a severe  critique,  in  which  the  writer 
takes  occasion  to  echo  the  charges  of  the  French,  of  inac- 
curacy in  dates,  and  mistakes  with  respect  to  events  and 
persons.  We  have  before  us,  too,  an  opinion  from  an- 
other source. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Washington. 

“I  suppose,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  you  are 
reading  Scott’s  Napoleon — -written  at  the  desire  of  the 
Eritish  government,  from  material 's  fm-nished  by  the 
.Bourbons,  and  corrected  by  Welltngton!  and  we  Ameri- 
cans swallow  the  trash.  What  would  you  think  of  Jay, 
or  any  other  distinguished  French  w riter,  attempting  to 
write  the  life  of  Wellington,  or  any  other  great  English- 
man— would  you  expect  to  find  it  correct  and  impartial? 
In  addition  to  Scott’s  being  a Scotchman,  of  course,  full  of 
prejudices,  he  has  been  dealing  in  fiction  all  his  life,  and  in 
my  opinion,  is  totally  disqualified  from  stating  any  histo- 
rical fact  in  a plain  unvarnisned  manner.  His  attack  on 
La  Fayette,  is  of  a piece  with  the  whole  performance. 

[Philadelphia  Gazette. 

[The  life  of  Napoleon  ought  not  to  have  been  written 
for  many  years;  neither  the  feelings  of  his  admirers  or  his 
enemies  are  yet  fitted  to  render  justice  to  him  and  speak 
of  events  as  they  deserve.  The  last  words  of  that  great 
man,  the  wonder  of  the  age,  were — “I  leave  the  oppro- 
brium of  my  death  to  the  reigning  house  of  England.” 

And  whatever  may  have  been  his  faults  or  his  crimes, 
the  manner  m which  he  himself  was  treated  will  remain 
a stigma  as  lasting  on  his  enemies,  as  any  act  of  his  own 
will  attach  odium  to  himself;  while  it  will  endure  as  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  homage  of  conspiried  kings  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  talents,  and  ofjthe  devotion  which  his 
country  entertained  for  him,  in  shewing  that  Napoleon, 
alone,  in  himself  and  of  himself,  was  more  powerful  than 
Louis,  with  a French  army  of  300,000  men,  and  as  many 
foreign  bayonets  to  support  his  “legitimacy.” 

British  West  India  colonies.  The  following  ar- 
ticle shews  that  the  Canadians  have  been  sadly  disap- 
pointed as  to  obtaining  a monopoly  of  the  West  India 
trade;  and  it  will  not  be  pleasant  to  some  of  our  own 
people  who  so  eloquently  bewail  the  loss  of  it.  The  pre- 
sent British  arrangement,  as  we  have  always  said,  very 
partially,  if  at  all  affects  the  amount  of  our  exports^  that 
would  rather  increase  than  diminish  our  tonnage  em- 
ployed, and  that  the  extra  cost  of  the  articles  would  fall 
upon  the  British  consumers. 

Quebec,  August  30.  The  Southampton,  from  Grena- 
da, has  confirmed  the  accounts  via  the  United  States, 
that  the  crops  in  West  India  islands  were  generally 
very  deficient,  and  that  the  produce  of  the  islands  would 
he  scarce  and  high.  About  500  puncheons  of  rum  have, 
in  consequence,  changed  hands  in  this  market,  and  it  is 
quoted  at  3d  per  gallon  advance.  These  markets  were 
overstocked  with  American  produce,  introduced  from  the 
neutral  islands,  and  our  exports  will  now  in  consequence 
be  less  than  intended.  A number  of  the  vessels  which 
have  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  from  this  province  are 
owned  in  it,  and  the  owners,  who  are  generally  little  able 
to  bear  any  losses,  will  with  the  shippers  also  suffer.  So 
far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed  seldom  that  the 
best  intentions  of  the  British  legislature  have  been  realiz- 
*ed.  We  had  hoped  that  the  British  West  Indies,  under 
■the  existing  difficulties  with  the  United  States, would 
Lave  been  supplied  by  the  North  American  colonies. 

Hay-making.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
lias  the  following  paragraph — 

A Nottingham,  (Eng.)  paper,  speaks  of  it  as  worthy 
•f  remark,  that  during  the  late  harvest,  the  weather  was 
so  fine  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  grass  to  be 
mown  one  day,  and  stacked  the  next.  In  America  the 
weather  is  so  fine,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  mow 
in  the  morning  and  stack  well  made  hay  in  the  evening  of 


the  same  day;  and  it  is  rather  an  uncommon  thing  that 
more  than  two  days  are  requisite. 

Kingdom  op  the  Netherlands.  Population  return* 
for  1826:— 

Province  of  Namur— Population,  192,387;  births, 
6,501 ; deaths,  3,814— excess  of  births,  2,687. 

Province  of  West  Flanders — Population,  580, 10$: 
births,  20,523;  deaths,  15,216 — excess  ofbirths,  5,307. 

Province  of  East  Flanders — Population,  no  authentic 
return;  births,  24,545;  deaths,  16,886 — excess  of  birth, 
7,659;  marriages  5,352;  no  divorce. 

Russian  elbet  in_England.  Portsmouth,  Aug.  11, 
Wednesday  morning  the  Russian  squadron,  which  left 
Cronstadt  on  the  22d  of  June,  arrived  at  Spithead,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  ships — Azoff,  80,  admiral  Senia- 
vin,  captain  Lazaroff,  captain  of  the  fleet,  Plata;  Vladi- 
mer,  74,  vice-admiral  Lutochin,  captain  Green;  St.  An- 
drew, 74,  rear-admiral  count  Hayden,  captain  Newtall; 
Hargood,  74,  captain  A venoff;  Czar  Constantine  78,  cap- 
tain Boolakoff:  Ezekiel,  74,  captain  Swirkin;  Alexander 
Newski,  74,  captain  Bogdanowich;  Sisoy,  74,  captain  Do - 
nazorft;  Emanuel,  64,  captain  Koolitckin;  Helena,  40, 
captain  Epantchen,  (1);  Mercurius,  46,  captain  Kishkir; 
Prevornie,  43,  captain  Epantchen,  (2);  Kruzier,  46,  cap- 
tain Davidoff;  Castor,  46,*  captain  Sitin;  Diana,  46,  cap- 
tain Kashiscnoff;  Constantine,  48,  captain  ChrouscorF; 
Grometehie,  (corvette),  eaptain  Chaglokoff. 

The  Russian  squadron,  since  their  arrival, ‘have  been 
refitting.  Yesterday  noon,  prince  Lieven,  who  arrived 
from  London,  at  the  George  Inn,  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, went  on  board  the  Russian  admiral’s  ship.  His  ex- 
cellency was  saluted  by  the  flag  ship,  (Victory),  and 
garrison  when  leaving  the  shore.  He  continued  on 
board  about  an  hour,  and  then  returned  to  the  shore, 
under  a salute  from  the  garrison.  The  squadron  came 
here  with  the  expectation  of  proceeding  immediately  for 
the  Mediterranean,  but,  yesterday,  orders  were  given 
for  four  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  only,  to  prepare 
for  this  service,  and  for  the  others  to  return  to  Cronstadt. 
The  ships  going  are,  the  Azoff,  Hargood,  Ezekiel,  and 
Alexander  Newsky,of  the  line;  Helena,  Prevornie,  Kru- 
zier, and  Constantine  frigates.  These  ships  will  pro- 
ceed when  the  wind  changes. 

A long  February.  From  the  New  York  American. 
In  the  American  of  yesterday  is  an  account  of  the  British 
lineofbattle  ship  Warspite,  crossing  the  180th  degree  of 
longitude,  which  made  the  week  to  consist  of  eight  days. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence;  but  the  fol- 
fowing,  which  may  be  called  a geographical  or  chronolo- 
gical paradox,  can  occur  but  very  seldom,  and  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  our  readers.  In  the  montlrof 
February  1824,  in  the  ship  Jupiter  under  my  command, 
I crossed  the  same  meridian,  or  where  “ the  extremes  of 
east  and  west  do  meet,”  which  made  that  month,  (Fe- 
bruary), to  consist  of  30  days  including  six  Sunday  s;  each 
day  consisted  of  24  hours,  as  is  usual  with  vessels  at  sea. 

David  Leslie. 

Indian  death  bla&t.  At  Bandah,  in  Bundelcund, 
one  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindostan,  there  are 
numerous  rocky  hills,  which  during  the  hot  winds,  be- 
come so  thoroughly  heated  as  to  retain  their  warmth 
from  sunset  to  sunrise.  The  natives,  at  that  sultry  sea- 
son, invariably  wear  large'  folds  of  cloth  around*  their 
heads  and  faces,  just  leaving  themselves  sufficiently  ex- 
posed to  be  able  to  see  and  breathe.  This  precaution  is 
taken  in  consequence  of  the  terrific  blasts  which  occa- 
sionally rush  in  narrow  streams  from  between  the  hills. 
Persons  crossed  by  these  scorching  winds  drop  sudden- 
ly to  the  earth  as  if  shot  by  a musket  ball.  When  medi- 
cal assistance,  or  a supply  of  cold  water,  is  instaneously 
procured,  a recovery  may  generally  be  expected,  but  if 
no  immediate  remedy  be  applied,  an  almost  certain  death 
is  the  result. 

The  American  Quarterly  Review,  published  by 
Messrs.  Carey,  Lea,  & Carey,  at  Philadelphia,  has  a 
very  wide  and  valuable  circulation,  and  will  probably  re- 
ceive that  djegree  of  encouragement  which  the  liberal 
spirit  of  its  proprietors  and  the  ability  with  which  its  mat- 
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ter  is  prepared  so  richly  deserves.  Anions;  the  articles 
in  the  last  number  is  a \erv  able  article  on  the  British 
navigation  and  colonial  system,  which  we  had  in 
tended  to  copy,  as  soon  as  room  could  be  afforded, 
that  these  things  should  be  understood  by  the  Ame- 
rican people;  but  shall  decline  it,  because  it  has 
been  intimated  to  the  editor  of  the  “National  Journal,” 
(through  whose  press  it  was  passing),  th  ttlie  proceeding 
might  injure  the  proprietors  by  checking  the  sale  ol  the 
work.  After  stating  thus,  the  “Journal”  observes — 

Instead  therefore,  of  giving  the  remainder  of  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Review,  we  have  determined  tq  occupy  the 
place  intended  for  it,  with  a brief 'summary  of  so  much  of 
the  essay  as  has  not  appeared  in  our  former  papers,  and 
which,  we  trust,  our  readers,  under  the  circumstances 
stated,  will  consent  to  receive  as  a substitute  for  the  en- 
tire conclusion.  The  points  which,  this  essay  establishes 
are — 

1 st.  That  it  was  the  rigorous  enforceiQent  of  her  co- 
lonial policy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  led  to 
the  revolution  by  which  the  United  States  obtained  their 
independence. 

2ndly.  That  it  was  the  revival  of  the  same  rigorous 
system,  after  the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence, 
which  produced  that  revision  and  amendment  of  the  ori- 
ginal constitution,  by  which  the  power  of  regulating  our 
commerce  with  foreign  natiousVas,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  commercial  states  themselves,  vested  in  congress. 

3dly.  That  from  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary 
war  to  this  time,  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  object,  to 
obtain  the  establishment  of  our  commercial  relations  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  on  those  terms  of  just  re- 
ciprocity w hich  are  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions; and  the  only  relaxation  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  it, 
was  the  effect  of  those  circumstances  arising  out  of  the 
French  revolution  and  its  consequences,  and  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  abated  impression  as  to  its  importance,  or  any 
faded  disposition  to  possess  it. 

4thly.  Thatin  all  our  laws  and  regulations,  with  refer- 
ence to  our  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  we  have  adopted  no  measures  l^eyond 
those  which  were  strictly  defensive  in  their  character, 
and  displayed  no  other  spirit  than  that  of  the  most  con- 
ciliatory nature  and  tendency;  while  on  the  contrary,  the 
statutes,  decrees,  and  orders  of  the  British  govemnifcnt, 
have  had  lor  their  uniform  object,  the  enforcement  of  the 
rigorous  colonial  system,  acted  on  before  the  revolution, 
to  the  crippling  of  our  navigation  interests,  and  the  de- 
struction of  our  rising  pretensions  to  the  condition  of  a 
great  commercial  nation. 

5thlv.  That  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  colonies,  which  Great  Bri- 
tain repels  in  time  of  peace,  she  has  found  it  necessary 
to  invite  duping  the  existence  of  the  embargo,  and  ill 
time  of  war;  and, 

6thly.  That  the  principles  laid  down,  and  the  course 
pursued  by  the  present  administration,  is  in  strict  confor- 
mity to  the  principles  and  conduct  of  all  the  administra- 
tions which  have  preceded  it,  from  that  of  Washington  to 
that  of  Monroe,  and  that  they  find  an  ample  justification 
in  the  elements  of  our  constitution,  and  the  spirit  of  all 
the  institutions  which  have  grow  n out  of  that  sacred  in- 
strument. 

In  the  course  of  his  expositions,  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle takes  occasion  to  refer  to,  and  refute  the  numerous 
errors  ol  fact  and  argument,  the  various  failures  of  me- 
mory and  of  mind,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  speech 
delivered  upon  this  important  question,  during  the  last 
session  of  congress,  by  general  Samuel  Smith,  one  of  the 
senators  from  Maryland.  We  presume,  from  appear- 
ances, that  the  venerable  senator  did  not  need  the  labors 
ot  this  able  wrriter  to  make  him  sensible  that  he  had 
misconceived  many  of  the  facts  upon  which  he  hinged 
his  grave  charges  against  the  administration,  and  his  many 
exceptions  to  the  course  which  had  been  pursued. 

M ithout  further  remark,  we  dismiss  this  interesting 
article.  We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  prevailing 
upon  the  general  reader  to  concentrate  his  attention  to 
one  subject,  for  the  length  of  time  it  will  require  to  pe- 
ruse so  extended  an  essay,  be  its  inherent  talent  never  so 
great.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  whoever  may  spare  the 
necessary  time,  and  devote  a proper  attention  to  the  facts 
and  argum.eiTts  here  presented,  will  rise  from  the  task 


with  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject;  and  an  equally 
complete  conviction  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  pursued  that  policy  which  a patriotic  regard 
to  the  character  and  injunctions  of  the  principles  on  which 
our  freedom  has  been  fixed,  and  which  could  not  have 
been  abrtedoned  without  destroying,  or  at  least  clouding, 
for  a long  series  of  years,  the  prospect  of  establishing  om 
commercial  relations  on  the  same  footing  as  that  on  which 
our  political  independence  rests. 

Rotal  kindness!  A ludicrous  incident  is  mentioned 
by  sir  John  Sinclair  in  his  history  of  the  public  revenue, 
in  regard  to  the  “benevolences,”  as  they  were  termed, 
exacted  by  Edward  IV.  from  his  richer- subjects.  An 
opulent  widow,  advanced  in  years,  was  personally  applied 
to  by  Edward  for  her  benevolence.  She  was  so  much 
pleased  with  Edward’s  person,  (who  was  considered  the 
handsomest  man  of  his  time),  and  the  graceful  mannerin 
which  he  made  the  request,  that  she  immediately  an- 
swered— “By  my  troth,  for  thy  lovely  countenance, 
thou  shalt  have  even  twenty  pounds.”  This  sum  was 
then  so  very  considerable,  that  the  king  thought  himself 
bound,  in  token  of  his  satisfaction,  to  give  the  old  lady  a 
kiss;  who  was  so  much  delighted  with  this  unexpected 
mark  of  royal  favor,  that  she  added  twenty  pounds  to  her 
former  donation. 

Corbett.  In  the  article  of  the  latest  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  concerning  the  change  of  administra- 
tion in  England,  Cobbett  is  described  thus: — 

“The  fiercest  and  basest  libeller  of  the  age,  the  apos- 
tate politician,  the  fraudulent  debtor,  the  ungrateful 
friend,  whom  England  has  twice  spewed  out  to  America, 
whom  America,  though  far  from  squeamish,  has  twice 
vomitted  back  to  England.  ” 

Stock  jobbing.  The  following  appears  in  a Dutch 
paper,  under  the  date  of  Rotterdam,  July  30: — Pigeons 
seem  to  be  employed  more  than  ever  for  the  sake  of 
rapid  communication.  To-day  a pigeon  alighted  on  the 
roof  of  a house  in  this  city,  which  had  under  its  wing  a 
note  from  London  with  the  course  of  exchange,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  Amsterdam. 
The  pigeon  was  marked  330. 

Newbold,  the  fellow  who  passed  counterfeit  notes  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  in  Virginia,  is  provided 
with  “meat,  drink,  and  washing,”  in  the  penitentiary  of 
that  stale  for  fifteen  years. 

Florida.  The  following,  from  ihe  American  Quar- 
terly Review,  relative  to  the  territory  is  interesting. 

Florida  may  be  considered  as  embracing  three  re- 
gions: 1st.  St.  Augustine  and  the  East.  Here  the  land 
is  generally  poor,  and  encumbered  with  conflicting  titles. 
Excepting  its  delightful  climate  and  orange  groves,  St. 
Augustine  has  little  to  recommend  it.  It  has  no  back 
country,  and  is  rapidly  going  to  decay. — 2nd.  Pensacola, 
and  the  western  sea  shore.  The*  lands  here,  likewise, 
are  very  barren;  but  as  Pensacola  lias  become  a naval 
depot,  and  contains  a strong  garrison,  it  improves  very 
fast.  3d.  Tallahassee,  and  the  country  recently  acquir- 
ed from  the  Indians.  Even  of  this  district,  says  the  wri- 
ter, a large  portion  is  poor  pine  barrens  or  marshes;  but 
in  the  midst  of  these  are  found  gentle  eminencies  of  fer- 
tile land,  supporting  a vigorous  grow  th  of  oak  and  hicko- 
ry, w hile  numerous  rivulets  of  pure  w ater  flow  through 
the  country,  or  expand  into  beautiful  lakes.  The  trade 
in  bulky  articles  must  be  principally  carried  on  at  St. 
Marks;  but  this  tow  n being  built  on  a low  marshy  point, 
its  unhealthiness  will  prevent  its  acquiring  a large  popu- 
lation. 

The  surface  of  the  country  in  Florida  is  generally  flat, 
though  it  rises  in  the  interior  into  slight  elevations.  To- 
wards the  sea  shore,  it  abounds  in  lagoons.  From  the 
number  of  coral  reefs,  continually  increasing,  one  might 
conclude  that  perhaps  all  Florida  wras  founded  so  to 
speak,  by  molluscous  animals,  who  have  built  up  these 
enormous  piles  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. — The  cli- 
mate in  July,  August  and  September,  is  hot  and  pecu- 
liarly sultry;  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  mild  and 
pleasant.  Even  on  the  inferior  lands,  almost  on  pine 
barrens,  the  sugar  cane  is  raised  with  great  facility.  Co- 
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Tonel  Dam  met  raised  in  the  east  200  barrels,  which  lie 
sold  in  Boston  at  eleven  cents  a pound.  Sugar  is  not  ex- 
tensively manufactured,  because  the  engine  and  boilers 
cost  between  3 and  $4,000.  There  is  difficulty,  too,  in 
procuring  the  seed,  several  wagon  loads  of  cane  being 
necessary  to  produce  seed  enough  for  one  acre. 

Canal  Steam  Boat.  A Mr.  Costell  of  Philadelphia, 
a short  time  since  invented  a steam  boat  calculated  for 
canal  navigation,  being  so  constructed  as  not  to  injure  the 
banks.  We  notice  another  experiment,  detailed,  in  the 
Buffalo  Journal,  which  bids  fair  to  be  successful;  and  we 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  steam  engines  will 
he  universally  substituted  for  horses — a desideratum, 
whether  yiewed  as  a matter  of  facility  and  economy,  or  as 
connected  with  humanity — for  it  is  a fact  noticed  by  per- 
sons conversant  with  canal  navigation,  that  horses  engag- 
ed in  drawing  canal  boats,  either  from  the  nature  of  the 
duties  imposed,  or  from  bad  treatment,  exhibit  the  most 
disgusting  spectacles. 

The  Indians.  The  Fiqua  Gazette  of  the  29th  ult. 
states,  that  almost  every  man,  woman  and  child  belong- 
ing to  the  Shawanese  tribe  of  Indians,  thirty  miles  north 
of  that  place,  have  departed  for  Malden,  and  accepted  of 
presents  from  the  British  agents  to  a very  considerable 
amount;  and  also,  that  gov.  Cass  and  bis  party  have 
been  attacked  by  the  Winnebagoes,  while  on  their  jour- 
ney to  Green  Bay:  that  a hostile  disposition  is  beginning 
to  appear  among  most  of  the  tribes  on  the  frontiers,  and 
that  the  whole  seems  to  be  “the  result  of  insidious  Bri- 
tish diplomacy. 

Louisville , Ky.  Sept.  1. — 'General  Gaines  arrived  at 
this  place  on  Wednesday  last,  on  his  way  to  Missouri. 

We  understand  that  orders  have  been  forwarded  to 
general  Atkinson,  (who  was,  at  our  last  advices  at  Prai- 
re  de  Chien,  with  a respectable  force,)  to  chastise  the 
Winnebagoes  for  the  recent  murders  and  outrages  com- 
tnitted  by  them;  that  peace  will  not  be  made  with  them 
until  the  murderers  sliall  be  given  up  for  trial  and  pun- 
ishment, and  the  territory  between  Prairie  du* Chien  and 
Bock  River  shall  be  given  up,  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States,  as  a pledge  for  their  future  good  conduct,  and  to 
constitute  a sort  of  barrier  between  our  frontier  settle- 
ments and  the  Indians.  On  this  subject  we  approve  the 
course  which  has  thus  far  been  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment. If  the  Winnebagoes  should  not  be  punished  for 
the  outrages  they  have  committed,  they  would  attribute 
our  forbearance  to  cowardice,  and  fresh  and  aggravated 
outrages  would  inevitably  follow.  General  Gaines,  we 
understand,  is  clothed  with  discretionary  power,  in  re- 
lation to  our  differences  with  the  Winnebagoes,  and  it  is 
not  supposed  that  peace  will  be  made  with  them,  until 
they  shall  be  constrained  to  atone  for  t e:r  outrages, 
-atid  be  taught  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  treaties 
that  may  be  made  by  them  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

In  relation  to  the  same  subject,  the  Michigan  Herald 
says — Immense  quantities  of  goods  are  yet  issued  at 
Amherstburg  and  Drummond’s  island,  to  our  Indians. 
Nobody  can  make  the  object  or  tendency  of  this  practice. 
What  toholesome  counsels  are  given  at  the  same  time,  we 
can  only  conjecture.  We  know,  that  the  Indians  return- 
ed from  these  places  with  feelings  different  towards  our 
government,  and  prepared  for  any  hostile  movement 
which  may  be  meditated.  It  is  surprising  to  every  man 
upon  this  frontier,  that  this  system  should  yet  be  con- 
tinued. We  shall  have  no  real  peace  till  it  is  put  down. 
And  we  may  also  enquire  why  Drummond’s  island  is  yet 
held  by  a British  military  force,  since  it  has  been  adjudg- 
ed by  the  boundary  commissioners  to  belong  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  more  than  three  years  ago!  We  hope  it  will 
soon  be  relinquished  to  us. 

ICF’It  is  probably  the  “spirit  of  trade”  that  gave  birth 
to  these  things.  To  involve  the  poor  Indians  in  war  and 
finish  the  desolation  which  the  late  Avar  caused,  is  a 
small  matter  with  the  British  dealers  in  furs,  compared 
v/ith  the  least  privation  of  the  business  which  they  have 
Hitherto  carried  on  Avith  these  deluded  people.  We  can- 
not suppose  that  the  British  government,  (at  home,)  has 
any  knowledge  of  those  proceedings;  but  the  possession 
should  not.be  kept  of  Drummond’s  island. 
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The  folloAving  is  taken  from  the  Saugamo,  Illinois, 
Spectator. 

Treaty  Ground , Butte  des  Aforls, 

Fox  River , Aug.  9th,  1827. 

Gentlemen. — We  have  the  honor  to  state  for  your 
information,  that  we  have  been  in  council  with  the  In- 
dians'several  days,  on  the  various  topics  committed  to  us 
by  the  government. — There  are  more  than  two  thousand 
Indians  present,  about  one  fourth  of  whom  aFe  Winne- 
bagoes.  Very  feAv  of  these,  however,  are  from  Rock 
River;  and  the  reason  assigned  by  the  others  is,  that  they 
are  too  much  alarmed  to  come.  Those  who  are  here  are 
humble,  and  evince  every  disposition  to  remain  at  peace. 
Among  them  are  some  of  the  principal  chiefs,  of  the 
nation,  who  disavow  all  participation  in  the  outrages 
committed  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  attribute  them  to 
the  Prairie  la  Crope  band.  These  they  say  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  the  Sioux,  and  withdraAvn  from 
the  proper  authority  of  the  tribe.  However  this  may  be, 
we  have  not  much  confidence  in  Winnebago  protesta- 
tions, or  "Winnebago  professions.  But  Ave  communicate 
the  facts, ’as  evidence  that  their  fears  are  excited,  then- 
dispositions  are  not  changed. 

We  feel  confident  that  there  is  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  the  Winnebagoes  of  this  region,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  those  upon  Rock  River  are  desirous  of  peace. 
Of  recent  events  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  conse- 
quences which  may  flow  from  them,  you  are  better  ena- 
: bled  to  judge  than  we  are. 

We  sliall  probably  terminate  our  proceedings,  and 
leave  this  place  by  the  15th  inst. 

Very  respectfully,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 
LEWIS  CASS, 

' THO.  L.  M ’KENNEY. 

To  the  committee  elected  for  directing  the  defence  of 
the  Fever  River  settlement. 

New  York.  The  corporation  of  the  city  of  New 
York  having  presented  to  the  king  of  Bavaria  a copy  of 
the  memoir  written  in  commemoration  of  the  completiou 
of  the  grand  canal,  together  with  a medal  struck  for  the 
occasion,  the  corporation  through  his  majesty’s  consul, 
has  received  in  return  a splendid  lithographic  work 
containing  copies  of  the  paiutings  in  his  majesty’s 
gallery. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  commenced  its  adjourn- 
ed session  for  the  revision  of  the  laws  on  the  11th  inst. 

The  New  York  Gazette  states  that  “already  the 
amount  of  revenue  from  the  customs  of  New  York  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  whole  of  last  year.  From  the  numer- 
ous vessels  due,  and  those  which  will  arrive  previous  to 
the  31st  of  December,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  an- 
nual returns  will  exceed  in  amount  any  previous  year.” 

IIattj.  By  our  last  advices  from  Hayti,  the  following 
tariff  by  which  the  ad  valorem  duties  are  increas- 
ed from  12  to  16  per  cent,  and  specific  duties  are  augment- 
ed to  33  1-3  per  cent,  and  the  discrimination  between 
the  French  and  other  foreign  nations  is  removed,  was 
every  day  expected  to  be  promulgated  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, by  beat  of  drum,  to  take  effect  in  two  months  after 
such  promulgation. 

The  chamber  of  representatives,  upon  the  proposition, 
of  the  president  of  Hayti,  and  on  the  hearing  of  the  re- 
port of  the  sections  of  fiance  and  legislation  united,  has 
enacted  the  following  la\v: 

Chapter  1.  Importation. 

Art.  1.  The  duties  of  importation  into  the  territory  of 
the  republic,  upon  the  merchandize  or  productions  of 
other  countries,  coming  in  national  or  foreign  vessels,  shall 
be  established  in  future  in  conformity  to  the  tariff  of  du- 
ties hereunto  annexed. 

Art.  2.  The  duties  of  importation  shall  be  fixed  at 
sixteen  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  valuation  as- 
signed in  the  tariff’ mentioned  hi  the  preceding  article,  on 
the  merchandize  or  productions  of  all  countries,  without 
distinction,  introduced  by  foreign  vessels;  with  the  excep- 
tion, however,  ot  the  nation  or -nations,  with  vyhom  by 
treaties  or  conventions,  it  shall  be  otherwise  .stipulated. 

Art.  3.  All  merchandize  or  foreign  productions  im- 
ported in  national  vessels,  and  on  account  of  the  Hayti- 
ans,  shall  pay  a duty  of  eight  per  cent,  only,  taken  upoii 
the  amount  of  the  valuation  in  the  tariff. 
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Art.  4.  Merchandize  or  productions  imported  by  io-  1 
reign  vessels,  of  whatever  country,  and  of  which  the  fix- 
ed duties  are  named  in  the  tarffiof  importations,  shall  be 
subjected  to  the  payment  of  tlrose  duties. 

The  same  merchandize  or  productions  imported  by 
national  vessels,  on  account  ot  llaytians,  shall  pay  one 
half  only  of  the  fixed  duties  in  the  said  tariff*. 

Art.  5.  All  merchandize  not  designated  by  the  lariff 
of  importations,  shall  pay  duties  ot  import  after  the  rate 
established  bv  the  articles  ‘id.  and  3d.  upon  the  valuation 
which  shall  be  made  in  the  following  forms,  &.C. 

Art.  17.  All  foreign  vessels  shall  be  subject  to  a ton- 
nage duty  of  one  dollar,  per  ton,  established  by  the  re- 
gister of  the  vessel;  the  payment  of  this  du(y  in  one  of 
the  open  ports  will  dispense  the  same  vessel  from  the 
payment  of  it  anew,  during  the  same  voyage,  on  touching 
at  one  or  more  other  ports  of  the  republic. 

Chapter  5. 

Art.  41.  Foreign  vessels  trading  to  the  ports  of  the 
republic,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  port  charges,  named  in 
table  No.  5,  appended  to  the  present  law,  ( see  below): 
The  payment  of  those  charges  in  a port  in  which  the  ves- 
sel may  have  discharged  her  merchandize,  shall  not 
be  a dispensation  from  their  payment  again  in  another 
port,  if  they  should  make  there  any  lading  or  unhiding 
whatever.  These  proceeds  of  charges  shall  be  added  to 
the  public  treasury,  conformably  to  the  law  of  the  date 
ot  the  27tli  of  April,  1826. 

There  is  granted  a delay  of  two  months,  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  present  law,  for  vessels  coming  from 
the  contineut  of  America,  and  lour  months  for  those  com- 
ing from  Europe,  before  the  new  dispositions,  relative  to 
the  changes  named  in  2d.  article,  aud  in  the  tariff  of  im- 
port duties,  shall  be  applicable  to  them. 

Tariff,  JVo.  5,  (referred  to  in  art.  41,  chap.  5,)  • 

Port  charges  on  exportation , for  every  vessel  going  to  a 
foreign  country. 

Vessels  of 200  tons  and  over,  shall  pay  to  the  officers  as 
follows: — 

To  the  administrator, 

To  the  commandant  of  the  place,  J 
To  the  commandant. of  the  port, 

To  the  commissary  of  the  marine, 

To  the  custom  house  officer, 

To  the  interpreter, 

To  the  physician, 

To  the  treasurer, 

Vessels  under  200  tons,  shall  pay  to  the  officers  and 
functionaries  above  mentioned,  for  each  vessel,  8 dollars. 

Tariff  No.  4.  TTeighage  duties — Weighage  duties  on 
importation,  are  levied  upon  all  merchandize  which  is 
sold  by  the  pound,  the  quintal  or  the  ton,  whatever  may 
be  the  designation  of  the  said  merchandize,  at  the  rate  of 
fifty,  cents  the  thousand  weight;  also  50s.  weigh  duty  on 
exports,  are  levied  upon  all  articles  which  are  sold  by 
weight,  at  the  rate  ot  fifty  cents  per  thousand  weight. 

Tariff  No.  G.  Duties  on  watering,  in  those  i 


> 


For  each  ves- 
sel 12  dollars. 


Total  $96 


■wnere  cisterns 
reign  vessels: 

For  vessels  from 


those  places 
established  for  the  convenience  of  fo- 


4 Dollars. 
8 do. 

12  do. 

16  do. 

20  do. 


15  to  56  tons 
51  to  100  do. 

101  to  150  do. 

151  to  300  do. 

251  to  300  do. 
and  to  1000 

The  American  tonnage  which  departed  for  Hayti  du- 
ring the  year  1826,  amounted  to  32,309  tons;  that  enter- 
ing from  it  26,192. 

Law  cases.  Among  the  criminal  cases  tried  during 
the  late  term  of  the  Albany  circuit  court,  before  judge 
Duer,  was  one  for  rape,  in  which  26  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined. In  the  course  of  it,  an  objection  was  made  to 
the  competency  of  a witness,  on  the  ground  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  -a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  party  offered  as 
as  a witness,  that  he  believed  that  men  would  be  punished 
by  Deity  in  this  world  tor  their  sins,  but  not  in  the  next. 

1 he  court  held  that  he  was  a competent  witness,  and  he 
v.  as  admitted.  The  defendant  was  acquitted.  In  the 
case  ot  Allen  vs.  Sewell  and  others,  who  were  stock- 
holders m the  Dutchess  county  steam  boat  company,  and 
were  sued  a3  common  carriers,  for  the  loss  ofmonev  en- 


trusted to  the  captain  of  the  boat  to  convey  from  New 
York  to  Albany,  a verdict  was  given  for  plaintiffs,  subject 
to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court. 

At  a late  trial  of  a stage  coachman,  in  England,  for 
manslaughter,  for  killing,  on  tlie  18th  of  July,  Thomas 
Strange,  by  violently  upsetting  the  stage,  in  which  the 
deceased  sat,  chief  justice  Best  said  “1  now  give  this 
public  notice  that  in  every  future  case,  in  which  a convic- 
tion shall  follow  a charge  of  furious  driving,  I will,  with- 
out doubt,  transport  the  offender  for  life.” 

Liability  of  carriers.  In  the  court  of  common  pleas  on 
Thursday,  a lady  named  Langley,  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  dress-maker  at  Bedford,  brought  an  action  against 
Mr.  Brown  to  recover  £318,  the  value  of  goods  entrusted 
to  his  care  for  conveyance  from  London  to  Bedford,  and 
which  bad  been  stolen  from  the  Bedford  waggon,  of  w hich 
he  was  proprietor.  The  articles  were  admitted  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  wagon,  which  proceeded  on  the 
.northern  road  as  far  as  Bell  Bar,  where  the  wagon  stop- 
ped for  a few  hours  in  the  night,  and  where  it  appeared 
the  goods  in  question  were  stolen.  For  the  defence  it 
was  contended  that  the  liability  of  the  defendant  was 
done  away  with,  the  plaintiff  not  having  made  a special 
insurance  according  with  the  value  of  the  property,  and 
that  he  was  not  responsible,  having  given  general  notice 
that  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  goods  exceeding 
£5  in  value,  unless  paid  for  at  a higher  rate.  The  only 
notice  however,  which  could  be  proven  to  have  been 
given  by  the  defendant,  of  his  not  holding  himself  re- 
sponsible for  any  amount  beyond  £5,  without  a special 
insurance,  was  in  1817,  and  then  to  the  plaintiff’s  bro- 
ther. The  chief  justice,  in  summing  up,  told  the  jury 
that  the  6ld  law  very  properly  made  carriers  insurers  in 
order  to  prevent  their  collusion  with  thieves.  They  had , 
however , contrived  to  creep  out  of  their  responsibility,  by 
giving  notice  of  their  limiting  it  to  £5  unless  the  goods 
were  insured.  To  make  this  notice  binding  on  the  plain- 
tiff, two  things  were  absolutely  necessary:  first,  that  she 
must  be  clearly  proved  to  have  received  it — the  evidence 
on  this  point  should  be  of  the  most  positive  nature;  and 
secondly,  it  ought  to  be  shewn,  that  the  carriers  had  not 
either  by  themselves  or  servants,  been  guilty  of  negli- 
gence. The  jury  would  therefore  have  to  say  whether 
there  had  not  been  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dant in  allowing  the  wagon  to  remain  without  a sufficient 
watch  on  the  right  road,  where  it  committed  a nuisance 
every  moment  it  stopped  there.  The  jury  retired  for 
seven  hours,  and  brought  in  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff- 
damages  £315  6s.  4d.  [Liverpool paper. 

Case  of  damages.  From  an  English  paper.  At  the 
Lincoln  assizes  three  plaintiffs  recovered  damages  from 
the  proprietors  of  the  Graham  steam  vessel  for  bodily  in- 
juries sustained  by  the  explosion  of  the  vessel’s  boiler. — • 
Verdicts  £138,  £75,  £60,  exclusive  of  costs. 

BoNArAUTE’s  wiel.  The  will  of  Bonaparte  is  at  pre- 
sent giving  rise  to  a singular  law  suit  in  Pans.  It  appears, 
from  an  article  in  the  Journal  des  Debates  of  the  14th 
June,  that  a legacy  of  100,000  francs  was  left  to  the 
son  of  general  Dugommier,  under  whom,  as  is  w ell  known 
Napoleon  made  his  first  campaigns,  in  the  armies  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  who  was  killed  in  1793  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Sebastian.  Gen.  Dugommier,  it  appears,  only  left 
one  legitimate  child,  who  died  without  issue,  and  his 
widow  now  claims  the  legacy.  Generals  Bertrand  aud 
Montholon  oppose  the  claim,  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
competeticy  of  the  French  tribunals  to  decide  on  any 
questions  growing  out  of  a will  made  in  St.  Helena,  and 
deposited  in  England.  This  at  'first  appeared  the  only 
question  to  be  agitated,  when  M.  Adonis  Dugommier,  an 
officer  of  a regiment  of  the  line,  interposed  a claim  to  the 
legacy,  as  only  surviving  son  of  the  general.  The  widow7 
resists  this  claim,  on  the  ground  of  Jiis  being  an  illegitimate 
child,  and  the  offspring  of  the  general’s  connexion  with  a 
young  creole  slave  of  Guadaloupe. 

Effects  of  wak  It  is  remarked  in  a statistical  article, 
in  a French  journal,  that  the  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  revo- 
lution has  been  to  diminish  the  stature  of  the  human  spe- 
cies in  that  country.  This  is  explained  in  the  following 
manner:  soldiers  aije  formed  onty  of  men  who,  for  their 
physical  formation,  are  the  elite  of  the  youth  of  the  cour- 
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try.  for  the  space  of  thirty  years  there  was  an  immense  r 
consumption  of  such  men;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  care 
of  re-peopling  the  country  was  left,  in  a great  part,  to  those 
men  who  were  not  large  enough,  strong  enough,  or  well 
enough  formed  for  soldiers.  The  large  proportion  of 
men  who  are  of  a short  stature  is  proved  by  the  following 
facts;  According  to  the  report  of  the  opperations  of  the 
conscription  in  France  for  the  year  1 826,  in  the  number  of 
1,033,422  young  men  who  were  examined  by  the  officers 
of  revision,  380,213  were  rejected  because  they  were  not 
four  feet  six  inches  in  height.  The  French  foot  is  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  longer  than  ours,  and  conse- 
quently four  feet  six  inches  French,  are  equal  to  about 
four  feet  nine  and  .a  half  inches  of  our  measure.  After 
the  rejection  of  the  above  proportion  ofmenforthe  French 
army,  it  is  ascertained  from  the  inspections,  that  thirty 
seven  in  a hundred  are  under  five  feet  one  inch  in  height, 
and  only  forty  five  in  a hundred,  over  five  feet  two  in- 
ches. From  these  facts  it  would  seem,  that  after  reject- 
ing in  the  proportion  of  one  third,  for  want  of  sufficient' 
size,  one  half  of  the  soldiers  of  the  French  army  are  un- 
der five  feet  six  inches,  of  our  measure  in  height,  g 

Valuable  invention.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a 
piece  of  mechanism  which  pleased  us  so  much  as  a “ver- 
tical paddle  wheel”  invented  by  a resident  of  this  city, 
named  James  McKell.  It  has  long  been  a desideratum 
in  steam  boat  navigation,  to  avoid  the  lilt  of  water  as  the 
paddles  of  the  wheels  emerge  from  it,  which  not  only 
Causes  a great  loss  of  power,  but  produces  the  shock  and 
tremulous  motion,  so  disagreable  to  the  passengers.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  above 
mentioned  wheel,  has  completely  succeeded  irr  his  ob- 
ject, by  so  arranging  the  flappers  or  paddles,  as  to  cause 
them  always  to  retain  their  verticle  position,  as  well  in 
entering  as  coming  out  of  the  water.  The  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  connexion  oi  two  sets  of  bars,  forming  one 
wheel,  which  revolve  around  different  centres,  and  are 
connected  by  a moving  axle,  so  fixed  as  to  retain  its  angle 
with  the  horizon.  The  paddles  or  pieces  which  take 
hold  on  the,  water,  are  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  bars  at 
the  corners  obliquely,  opposite  to  each  other,  or  in  other 
words,  say,  they  are  in  the  shape  of  a parallelogram,  the 
diagonal  line  forms  their  axis:  thus  permitting  the  bars 
or  arms  of  the  wheel  to  revolve,  whilst  they  retain  their 
vertical  position, 

[Balt.  Chronicle. 

Perkins’  steam  engine.  A letter  from  London, 
dated  July  21,  says — Mr.  Perkins  has  just  commenced  a 
new  manufactory  for  steam  engines.  1 have  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  success  of  the  engine  since  the  experiment 
which  has  just  been  tried  at  the  new  St.  Catherine’s  dock 
which  is  not  yet  finished,  and  from  which  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  water.  There  are  pumps  erected  which  are 
worked  by  a 16  horse  power,  low  pressure  engine,  at  an 
r xpense  of  two  bushels  of  coal  per  hour.  Mr.  Perkins’ 
engine,  with  a piston  of  only  8 inches  diameter,  does  the 
same  work,  with  one  bushel  of  coals,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  engine  which  he  is  now  building  will  save 
two-thirds  or  three-fourth  of  the  fuel.  This  victory 
of  Mr.  P.  is  great  and  decisive,  and  if  lie  does  not  antici- 
pate his  fortune,  he  is  sure  to  make  one.” 

Provirenge,  R.  I.  This  town  is  now  as  distinguished 
for  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  as  the  state  is  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton.  The  business  is  carried  to 
great  extent,  and  we  are  surpassed  by  no  other  place 
in  the  union  except  New  York.  We  .have  nineteen  ex- 
tensive jeweller’s  shops,*  which  gire  constant  employ- 
ment to  over  three  hundred  persons.  The  jewelry 
manufactured  yearly,  amounts  to  over  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  business  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular description  of  work,  but  generally  to  the  setting  of 
diamond  and  pearl;  the  manufacture  ofladies’  and  gen- 
tlemen’s gqld  chains,  filagree  and  variegated  gold  work, 
paste  and  all  other  kinds  of  jewelers  work,  which  is  done 
in  as  great  perfection  as  in  Europe  or  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  nineteen  shops  pay  annually  some- 
thing like  ten  thousand  dollar's  premium  on  the  gold  by 
them  manufactured,  and  supply  many  cities  with  the  pro- 
duct ot  their  labor*  " \ Journal, 


The  IIuzza r Frigate.  A company  has  been  organ- 
ized in  New  York,  lor  the  purpose  of  dragging  from 
the  “ vasty  tleep ” the  treasure  said  to  be  contained  in 
the  Huzzar  frigate  which  \&is  wrecked  near  Hurlgate  in 
the  year  1780;  as  yet  they  have  discovered  nothing  hut  a 
few  medicine  vials,  bees-wax  &c.  and  a correspondent  in 
the  Edinburg  Observer  of  Aug.  8,  who  was  a petty  offi- 
cer on  board  the  ship,  states  that  there  was  indeed 
£20,000  on  board  two  days  previous  to  her  being  wreck- 
ed, but  that  it  was  safely  landed.  .This  puts  the  subject 
at  rest.  Since  the  above  was  written  we  see  it  stated 
that  several  guineas  have  beeen  found. 

Foreign  mail.  From  the  first  of  October,  a mail  for 
France  willlie  regularly  made  up  at  the  New  York  post 
office,  agreeably  to  an  arrangement  between  this  govern- 
ment and  that  of  France.  All  letters  will  be  received 
gratis,  and  put  in  bags  having  affixed  to  them  the  post  of- 
fice seal.  

Gold,  as  heretofore  stated,  is  found  near  the  Tiger 
river.  South  Carolina,  in  small  quantities.  Only  from  4 
to  7 hands  are  employed,  and  the  average  value  of  their 
daly  labor  is  about  one  dollar  each.  The  largest  piece 
yet  tound  was  worth  only  175  cents. 

Single  blocks  or  stone.  The  enormous  columns  of 
granite,  destined  for  the  portico  of  the  new  church  now 
building  in  the  place  d ’Isaac,  at  St.  Petersburg,  are  very 
remarkable.  In  order  to  form  a proper  estimate  of  their 
size,  we  will  he*  vstate  the  comparative  magnitude  of  the 
largest  blocks  kndwn,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

1st.  The  column  of  Alexandria,  commonly  callel  Pom- 
pey’s  Pillar,  holds  the  first  rank.  It  is  of  a single  block 
of  red  granite,  67  feet,  4 inches,  Uplines.  2d.  The 
columils  of  the  church  d’Isaac,  just  mentioned,  in  height 
56  feet.  3d.  The  columns  whose  ruins  are  near  mount 
Citorio,  at  Rome,  height  52  feet  4 inches.  4th.  columns 
of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  height,  46  feet,  7 inches. 

1 1 lines.  5th.  Columns  of  the  Cathedral  of  Casan,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  height,  42  feet.  6th.  Two  columns  of  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Rome,  without  the  enclosure, 
height,  28  feet,  4 inches.  7th.  TJie  columns  near  the 
baths  of  Dioclesion,  and  those  of  Daracalla,  now  placed 
at  Florence,  near  the  point  Trinite,  of  the  same  height  as 
the  preceding. 

To  these'  may  he  added  a beautiful  column  of  white 
marble,  about  40  feet  long,  taken  from,  a quarry  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Alps,  and  now  lying  by  the  side  of  the 
Simplon  road:  it  was  destined  by  Napoleon  for  the  orna- 
mental improvements  of  Milan. 

Bees.  A late  British  paper  sajs — Mr.  James  Boag, 
timber  merchant,  Johnstone,  lately  breaking  up  a log 
of  American  wood,  about  24  feet  in  length  and  28  inches 
square,  discovered  in  the  very  centre  of  it,  a hollow,  in 
which  was  a considerable  number  of  bees,  a quantity  of 
honey,  and  a few  larvie.  The  imprisoned  insects  were 
longer  and  of  a mope  attenuated  frame  than  the  free  tribes 
that  roam  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Great  Britain. 
Every  care  was  taken  to  preserve  some  of  the  interesting 
foreigners  alive*  but  they  all  died  in  a short  time  alter  ex- 
posure to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  hardly  tasting 
the  sweets  of  liberty  till  consigned  to  non-existence. 
The  log  contained  several  of  these  hollows  of  different 
dimensions,  and  in  all  of  them  a number  of  living  bees. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  king  held  a court  on  the  17th  ult.  on  which  occa- 
sion viscount  Goderich  was  presented  on  his  appointment 
as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr.  Hurries  as  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer. 

Parliament  was  further  prorogued  from  the  21st  of 
August  to  the  23d  of  October. 

The  London  papers  are  filled  with  details  respecting 
Mr.  Canning’s  funeral,  it  was  very  numerously  attended 
and  excited  much  interest  among  the  people.  His  re- 
mains are  deposited  in  Westminister  Abbey  at  the  feet  of 
his  great  prototype,  Mr.  Pitt;  and  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  his  resting  place  are  the  remains  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
the  marquis  of  Londonderry. 

, David  Lang,  the  high  priest  of  Hymen  at  Gretna  Green, 

1 filed  on  the  3d  ult.  He  caught  cold  on  li'is  way  to  Lan-° 
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caster,  to  give  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  W akefields, 
irom  the  effect  of  which  he  never  recovered. — 

Count  Capo  d’Istria  arrived  in  London  on  the  15th  ult. 
from  Hamburg,  having  quitted  the  Russian  service,  and  en- 
tered into  that  of  the  Greek  government.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  he  was  the  bearer  of  some  important  commu- 
nications from  the  cabinet  ot  St.  Petersburg,  relative  to 
its  wishes  and  intentions  respecting  Greece. 

There  are  thirty  daily  coaches  running  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester.  There  are  besides  packet  boats 
from  Manchester  to  Runcour,  and  steam  boats  from 
thereto  Liverpool.  The  fare  by  water  is  3s.  3d. . I he 
light  coaches  run  in  four  hours,  the  distance  being  36 
miles.  About  300  coaches  leave  London  daily  for  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

FRANCE. 

An  article  dated  Marseilles,  2d  August,  states  the  latest 
intelligence  from  Algiers  represents  the  dey  as  demolish- 
ing all  the  fortifications  raised  by  the  French  at  Cole. — 
Only  a French  64  with  some  small  vessels  were  left  for  the 
blockade  of  the  port.  The  dey  continues  disposed  to 
negotiate,  provided  the  old  French  consul  be  left  out  of 
the  question. 

A singular  instance  of  the  effects  of  the  censorship  of 
the  press  in  France  has  just  occurred.  An  article  of 
mercantile  intelligence  was  suppressed  because  it  contain- 
ed the  following  words: — “Les  brutes  Bourbons  sont  en 
haisse”  i.  e.  “the  raw  Bourbons,  meaning  the  sugars  of 
the  isle  of  Bourbon,  are  falling.”  It  appears,  therefore, 
the  word  brutes  must  no  longer  be  connected  with  Bour- 
dons in  the  lists  of  brokers  or  factors. 

SPAIN. 

Intelligence  from  different  points  of  the  Spanish  fron- 
tiers, coincides  in  representing  the  state  of  the  peninsula 
as  most  alarming.  A band  of  400  men,  headed  by  Joseph 
desEstangs,  has  arrived  at  ville  Louhent,  a village  with- 
in a few  leagues  of  Palan,  in  French  Cerdagna.  A band 
of  about  600  men  hovers  within  three  leagues  of  Barce- 
lona, and  at  many  other  places  insurgent  parties  are  form- 
ing,  or  are  already  formed. 

A letter  from  Perpignan  of  the  6th  of  August  states 
that  the  band  of  Sep  de  Estan  have  raised  2,000  men, 
and  that  the  evil  does  increase  daily.  We  learn  that 
another  band  of  100  men  called  Carlists,  armed  the  30th 
July  at  Ripol;  that  after  the  passage  of  the  mountain, 
200  vagabonds  joined  them.  Their  cry  was  vive  le  roi. 
But  with  the  ministry — death  to  the  police  and  the  libe- 
rals. 

The  disturbances  are  partially  attributed  to  the  dismis- 
sal ot  Saldanah,  the  prime  minister  from  his  offices — he 
was  a great  favorite  of  the  soldiers,  and  secret  societies, 
being  attached  to  a masonic  body. 

There  are  many  accounts  of  disturbances  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  all  indicating  a most  restless 
and  unsettled  state  of  things,  which,  erelong,  must  break 
out  in  acts  of  the  most  unlicensed  anarchy. 

A letter  from  Bilboa,  of  3istJuly,  states  that  three 
wealthy  and  respectable  Americans,  on  a party  of  plea- 
sure, overtook  some  ladies,  to  whom,  among  other  things, 
they  remarked,  that  the  weather  was  hot,  of  which  one 
of  the  ladies  replied,  not  hot  enough  to  burn  all  the 
negroes.  The  Americans  walked  on,  but  were  shortly 
pursued  by  a Spaniard,  who  said  they  had  insulted  his 
wife,  and  he  would  chastise  them — he  killed  one  with  a 
poignard,  and  wounded  the  others  so,  that  their  lives  are 
despaired  of.  The  offender  was  an  officer  of  the  royal 
volunteers  and  regidor  of  the  town — he  was  in  prison. 

PORTUGAL. 

Up  to  the  last  date  of  our  advices,  large  bodies  of  troops 
were  under  arms  at  Lisbon,  and  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
people  seemed  to  be  only  constrained  by  their  presence. 

The  princess  regent,  who  but  a short  time  ago  was 
universally  admired,  was  now  said  to  be  extremely  un- 
popular. It  was  reported  that  a commotion  had  taken 
place  at  Caldai,  and  that  an  English  regiment  of  cavaln 
and  some  Portuguese  troops  .had  received  orders  to  march 
there.  The  whole  of  the  British  troops  were  under  or- 
ders to  retire  to  a distance,  (supposed  five  leagues,)  from 
Lisbon,  and  it  is  said,  that  the  experimental  squadron 
under  sir  Thomas  Hardy,  has  received  orders  not  to  leave 
the  Tagus,  until  the  results  of  the  present  commotion  are 
known. 


nussiA. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Journal  of  the  24th  ult.  contains 
intelligence  from  the  Georgian  army: — 

“The  prince  of  Karabagh,  with  about  3,000  families, 
had  placet!  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  empe- 
ror Nicholas.  This  event  is  represented  as  extremely 
favorable  to  the  Russian  arms,  as  these  families  formed  a 
warlike  nation,  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  send  to  the 
field  4,000  men  of  excellent  cavalry.  The  quantity  of  cattle 
which  they  possess  would  furnish  a source  to  the  Geor- 
gian army  for  transport  and  victualling  the  troops.  The 
sultan  of  the  Schadbines.  and  his  people,  had  also  placed 
themselves  under  the  emperor’s  protection.  On  the  22d 
June  the  troops  and  transports  commenced  a general 
movement  towards  the  Garnitchai,  a river  which  flows  at 
26  versts  beyond  Erivan.  Orders  had  been  given  to  es- 
tablish batteries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zanga,  and  to 
open  a fire  upon  that  place  from  the  mountain  of  Herac- 
tus. 

Baron  Wrangell,  of  the  Russian  corvette  Lrotky,  has 
arrived  at  the  Motherbank  from  a voyage  around  the 
world,  in  two  years.  In  the  Marquesas  an  officer  and 
two  men  were  murdered  without  provocation  bycthe  sa- 
vages. 

GEnMANT. 

Frankfort  papers  of  the  10th  August,  state  that  the  new 
king  of  Saxony  had  issued  a proclamation,  promising  to 
protect  and  uphold  the  protestants  in  all  their  rights  and 
.privileges. 

An  article  from  Berlin  says  that  4,000  inhabitants  ot 
Silesia  had  lost  all  their  property,  In  consequence  of  late 
inundations. 

Differences  exist  between  the  Norwegian  Storthing  and 
their  king.  The  latter  has  demanded  280,000  dollars  for 
the  building  of  the  royal  palace,  to  which  demand  the 
former  have  demurred. 

ITALT. 

A voluntary  subscription  has  been  made  at  Rome,  aid- 
ed by  subscriptions  in  other  places,  for  rebuilding  the 
church  of  £t.v , '.iuL  In  the  list  of  subscriptions,  Ts  the 
sum  of  32, 701'Itoman  crowns,  transmitted  by  M.  Genette 
Austrian  charge  d’affaires,  proceeding  from  a subscription 
in  the  Austrian  states.  The  whole  sum  collected  up  to 
the  24th  of  June  last,ammonts  to  358,825  Roman  crowns. 

TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 

The  ship  Six  Brothers  which  sailed  from  New  York 
with  provisions  &c.  for  the  Greeks,  arrived  at  Poros  on 
the  12th  of  July.  Lord  Cochrane  was  at  Poros  with  the 
Greek  fleet,  having  just  returned  from  off  Alexandria. 

General  Church  lias  divided  the  Greek  army  into  small 
corps  under  the  form  of  guerillas,  and  thus  he  occupies 
the  defiles  of  Thermopylse  and  the  mountains  of  Phocis 
in  order  to  prevent  every  kind  of  provisions  from  reach- 
idg  the  Ottoman  porte.  Coloeotroni  occupies  a military 
line  from  Argos  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  order  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  communication  of  the 
Turks.  The  latter  remain  inactive  before  Athens. 

Ibrahim  Pacha  is  yet  at  the  Elis,  where  he  is  occupied 
in  making  preparations  to  traverse  the  gulp  of  Lepanto. 

Under  the  head  of  Vienna,  August  2,  it  is  slated  that 
the  surrender  of  the  Acropolis  has  greatly  discouraged 
the  Greeks.  The  confusion  is  greater  than  ever.  The 
new  Greek  government  is  daily  expected  at  Napoli 
where  anarchy  is  at  its  height.  But  few  villages  on  the 
Pleoponnesus  have  submitted  to  Ibrahim. 

The  following,  from  a Smyrna  paper  of  July  3 exhi- 
bits a melancholy  picture  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  Greeks'. 

All  the  Greek  captains  of  the  Acropolis  signed  on  the 
15th  June,  an  accusation  against  Fabvier,  which  they  de- 
livered to  the  government,  which  was  still  at  Poros;  and 
lvriescolli,  who  had  the  chief  command  in  the  Acropolis, 
pretends  that  he  was  compelled  to  sign  the  capitula- 
tion by  a pistol  held  at  his  breast.  There  is  a gene- 
ral out-cry  against  Church,  who  gave  orders  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  Acropolis  before  he  left  the  continent. 
Admiral  Rigny  has  reaped  only  ingratitude  for  his  hu- 
mane exertions  to  save  the  garrison  and  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants of  the  fortress;  and  the  ignorant  or  deceived  po- 
pulace at  Napoli,  have  insulted  the  officers  of  the  Juno 
frigate,  to  whom  captain  Le  Blanc  made  the  first  propo- 
sals for  a capitulation. 

The  mob  exclaimed,  that  De  Rigny  had  sacrificed  the 
bulwark  of  Greece  in  order  to  save  a single  Frenchman. 
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for  that  the  Acropolis  had  provisions  for  four  months  is 
an  article  of  faith.  I3y  such  groundless  assertions  it  is 
hoped  to  deceive  the  insurgents  respecting  their  own 
weakness,  and  lesson  the  impression  caused  by  the  fall 
of  Athens. 

Troubles  have  broken  out  in  several  islands,  Milo, 
Naxia,  Syra,  Santerino,  every  where  the  fugitives  from 
Other  islands  commit  excesses  against  the  native  inhabi- 
tants. The  Candiots  at  Naxia,  Santerino,  and  Milo,  are 
quite  the  masters.  At  Naxia,  in  particular,  they  have 
carried  off  the  daughters  of  the  richest  families,  or  com- 
pelled the  parents,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  their  children,  and  to  give  them  a 
dowry,  and,  by  the  virtue  of  such  titles,  demanded  a di- 
vision of  property,  and  meantime  seized  on  the  crops, 
levied  taxes,  and  not  spared  the  European  agents,  • who 
have  land  or  houses. 

IIAYTI. 

A correspondent  of  the  Massachusetts  Journal  seen 
letters  from  Paris  of  the  30th  July,  stating  that  the  Hay- 
tien  government  is  deficient  in  paying  the  sums  they  have 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  French  government,  that  no  pro- 
gress is  yet  made  in  adjusting  the  St.  Domingo  claims; 
and  that  unless  Boyer  adopts  a more  enlightened  and  libe- 
ral policy  towards  other  nations,  there  is  no  prospect  of 
his  ability  to  meet  his  engagements  with  France. 

CHILI. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  the  first  part  of 
June,  more  rain  fell  in  Chili  than  was  ever  known  be- 
fore by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  It  swept  off  most  of  their 
grist-mills  and  1,500  houses  at  Santiago.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  damage  would  amount  to  two  millions  of 
dollars.  'The  rivers  rose  so  rapidly  that  the  mail  was  not 
received  from  Santiago  for  ten  days,  a distance  of  90 
miles. 

BUENOS  A VUES  AND  BRAZIL. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  Montevideo  to  the 
6th  July,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  Buenos  Ayrean 
government  has  rejected  the  treaty  of  peace  negotiated  by 
its  minister,  Mr.  Garcia,  at  the  court  of  Brazil.  One  of 
the  letters  from  Montevideo  states  that  so  great  was  the 
public  indignation  at  Buenos  Ayres  against  Garcia,  for 
agreeing  to  the  treaty,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  life. 
So  the  British  policy  has  not  prevailed. 

COLOMBIA. 

Bolivar  was  at  Carthagena,  on  his  way  to  Bogota,  at 
the  last  accounts  received  there.  General  Paez  was 
embodying  a force  in  the  neighborhood  of  Valencia,  for 
what  purpose  was  not  ascertained.  Sisnaro,  the  celebrat- 
ed chief  of  the  bandits,  had  a considerable  force  under 
his  command  in  the  vicinity  of  Valencia;  they  had  made 
a descent  on  the  inhabitants  there,  burnt  their  dwellings, 
earned  away  their  cattle,  and  committed  other  atrocities. 

It  is  stated  that  the  congress  have  revoked  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  given  to  Bolivar — and  that  he  is  much  dis- 
pleased with  that  assembly.  The  month  of  March  next 
has  been  fixed  upon  for  convoking  a general  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  all  the  differences  that  dis- 
turb the  republic. 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  West  Indies,  generally,  suffered  severely  from  the 
• gale  of  the  17th  ult.  It  destroyed  many  lives  and  pros- 
trated houses,  fences,  trees,  the  cane,  &c. 

The  account  from  St.  Croix,  are  truly  distressing.  All 
the  estates  have  suffered  more  or  less,  and  on  many  the 
negro  houses  and  other  buildings  were  entirely  destroyed, 
besides  several  negroes  killed  and  a great  numberof  stock. 
A private  letter  states,  that  on  one  estate  alone,  Monte- 
pellier,  four  slaves  and  100  sheep  were  killed.  In  the 
harbor  of  Christansted  only  three  vessels  rode  out  the 
gale.  While  in  Fredericksted,  all  were  driven  on  shore, 
some  of  which  with  valuable  cargoes,  were  entirely  lost. 


ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  more  particularly  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
this  enterprize,  that  final  arrangements  haye,  at  length, 
been  made  for  the  construction  of  a vessel  especially 
suited  to  the  ruggid  service  of  a polar  expedition. 

The  vessel  will  be  built  of  the  most  durable  materi- 
als, and  will  embrace  many  of  the  improvements,  sug- 


gested by  the  British  iu  their  late  voyages  to  the  iS 
West,  and  at  present  to  the  north. 

The  artificer  is  Mr.  James  Beacham  of  this  city,  whose 
reputation  as  a naval  architect,  stands  deservedly  among 
the  first  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  other  country. 
The  expedition  will  not  sail  until  early  in  the  coming- 
season.  This  delay  has  been  unavoidable;  occasioned  in 
part  by  a protracted  indisposition  of  the  undersigned ; hut 
more  particularly  by  the  extensive  labors  necessary  to 
be  performed  in  getting  up  such  an  enterprise. 

The  expenses  of  the  voyage,  heavy  as  they  must  be, 
are  now  brought  within  narrow  limits.  We  have  it  in 
our  power,  at  any  moment,  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
any  individual,  that  including  the  patronage  of  the  navy 
department, — the  whole  amount  necessary  to  furnish 
the  expedition,  in  instruments,  armament,  provisions, 
clothing,  and  pay  fora  well  chosen  crew  of  seamen,  and 
able  and  experienced  officers,  with  every  necessary  cbm- 
fort  and  convenience,  is  not  now  a matter  of  contingency, 
but  embracing  as  it  does,  a large  proportion  of  the  whole 
expense,  is  at  this  time  in  readiness. 

That  the  principle  upon  which  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  will  aid  in  the  promotion  of  this  voyage  may  not  be 
misunderstood,  we  give  as  illustrative  the  subjoined 
statement,  submitted  during  the  last  session,  when  the 
subject  was  before  the*  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States:  “Gentlemen,  I beg  leave,  succinctly  t< » 
state  the  case  now  before  you  as  a select  committee  in 
relation  to  a voyage  of  discovery.  The  memorial  is- 
most  respectably  sustained  by  a resolution  of  the  hou^p 
of  delegates  of  Maryland,  and  by  the  governor  and*1 
council,  by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  near 
one  hundred  members  of  the  state  legislature.  By  the 
governor  and  other  citizens  of  Ohio.  You  will  also  find 
memorials  from  the  states  of  New  ATork,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  Ohio,  &e.  of  the 
most  respectable  character.  Presuming  that  the  memo- 
rial, from  the  number  and  respectability  of  those  who 
signed  it,  is  deserving  of  the  most  courteous  considera- 
tion, I proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  remark,  that  the 
objects  of  the  memorialists  will  be  promoted  by  a simple 
reference  of  the  whole  subject  to  the  secretai*y  of  the 
navy,  with  a view,  that,  if  an  expedition  be  undertaken, 
in  part,  by  individual  means,  it  may  receive  the  protec- 
tion and  aid  of  the  department,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
.with  the  general  interest  of  the  service,  without  increas- 
ing the  expense  of  it.  The  memorialists  wish  a refer- 
ence for  the  following  reasons. 

1st.  The  expeditions  hitherto  fitted  out  have  not  all  re- 
turned because  it  was  impracticable  to  proceed  further. 

2d.  Those  who  have  gone  farthest  have,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  put  back  with  an  open  sea  before  them. 

3d.  The  experience  acquired  by  preceding  attempts 
would  enable  an  expedition  to  go  to  sea  at  this  time,  pre- 
pared to  avoid  many  of  the  obstacles  heretofore  encoun- 
tered. 

4th.  As  far  as  explorers  have  yet  gone  north  or  south., 
human  inhabitants,  land,  and  marine  animals,  have  been 
found. 

5th.  Our  officers  are  brave  and  persevering,  and  our 
seamen  among  the  most  hardy  and  adventurous  on  earth. 

.Gth.  The  history  of  maritime  expeditions  abundantly 
prove  that  successful  adventure,  in  high  latitudes,  depend 
rather  upon  small,  strong,  and  comfortable  barks,  with 
a well  chosen  and  determined  crew,  than  upon  large  ves- 
sels, with  splendid  and  costly  outfits. 

7th.  All  these  circumstances  combined,  justify  us  in 
believing,  that  an  expedition,  undertaken  at  this  time 
strictly  with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  science,  col- 
lect interesting  facts  in  natural  history,  open  new  chan- 
nels for  commercial  enterprise  in  animal  furs  and  oil, 
could  scarcely  fail  in  adding  something  to  the  stock  of 
general  knowledge,  and  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
United  States. 

8th.  It  is  confidently  believed  that,  with  the  protection 
of  the.  department,  hundreds  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  our  country  will  encourage  the  enterprise; 
this,  joined  to  the  means  already  tangible,  will  give 
strength  and  character  to  the  expedition. 

9th.  To  refuse  a reference,  is  to  discourage  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  of  our  citizens.  To  refer  it,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  unexceptionable  method  by  which  such  adven- 
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tares  eanbe  encouraged,  as  it  cannot  interfere  with  the 
powers  assumed  or  denied,  as  belonging  to  the  general 
government.  Respectfully>  j am>  yourSj  fce. 


The  committee,  reported  in  favor  of  a reference  to 
the  secretary  and  the  report  was  concurred  in  by  the 
house.  The  memorialists  being  thus  referred,  become 
a matter  of  record  in  the  department,— and  we  do  not 
speak  inadvisedly  in  saying,  the  secretary  will  extend  the 
patronage  of  his  apartments,  in  accordance,  with  the  spi- 
rit of  the  reference  made  to  him. 

"What  then  remains  to  be  accomplished1*  1 wo  vessels 
tire  desirable,  the  one  will  secure  the  enterpi  ize,  and  for 
that  one,  arrangements  are  now  made,  predicated  on  the 
encouragement  already  proffered  bv  individual  patron- 
age, and  on  the  firm  belief,  that  from  the  friends  ol  science, 
tiie’  liberal  and  the  wealthy,  the  remaining  and  compara- 
tively small  amount  can  be  procured.-  The  extent  of 
our  labors  is  now  defined,  we  know  what  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  and  shall  advance  with  steadiness  to  the 
completion  of  the  work.  Humble  as  our  labors  have 
been,  we  have  received  too  much  encouragement  and 
overcome  too  many  difficulties  to  give  up  the  ship  at  this 
time.  We  do  not  at  all  despair,  being  able  to  procure  a 
second  vessel,  at  least  one  of  a smaller  size,  to  be  used 
as  a tender. 

We  know  there  are  some,  who  consider  a certain  ex- 
pense should  never  be  incurred,  on  a probable  result — 
of  course  tlieir  aid  will  be  withheld. — We  know  also, 
there  may  he  those  who  consider  the  whole  enterprize, 
utopean  in  its  character,  so  do  many  consider  and  pro- 
nounce the  Ohio  and  Baltimore  rail  road,  and  yet  to  just 
such  -wild  schemes  as  those,  are  we  iudebted,  for  nearly 
every  thing  valuable  in  society.  We  entertain  no  extra- 
vagant views,  or  visionary  speculations: — we  mean 
nothing  but  a plain  practical  expedition,  in  character, 
precisely  such,  as  those  undertaken  by  England,  France, 
Russia,  and  other  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  Can 
any  say  the  labors  of  Franklin  and  Parry  have  not  en- 
larged the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  added  great- 
ly to  the  value  of  the  British  fisheries,  and  thrown  a new 
splendor  around  the  nautical  glories  of  their  country  ? 
Can  it  be  deemed  unworthy  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
to  engage  in  labors,  similar  to  those,  which  have  reflected 
so  much  honor  and  profit,  on  other  nations?  Who  will 
dare  to  say,  it  is  a matter  of  no  interest  to  extend  our 
researches  into  the  immense  and  unknown  regions  of  the 
south  ? — Can  there  be  stronger  motive,  to  enkindle  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  the  adventurous? 
Need  there  be  stronger  reasons  to  secure  a friendly  co- 
operation and  prompt  encouragement  from  our  fellow 
citizens,  than  a knowledge  of  the  facts  that  recent  at- 
tempts have  clearly  shown,  that  the  ice,  rugged  as  it  is, 
does  not  present  an  impassible  barrier  to  a further  advance 
towards  the  south  pole,— that  every  new  island  discover- 
ed in  high  southern  latitudes  is  to  a certain  extent  a trea- 
sure, in  animal  furs — that  there  are  more  than  a million 
and  a half  of  square  miles,  which  have  never  been  ex- 
plored, and  a coast  of  more  than  three  hundred  degrees 
of  longitude  in  which  the  antartic  circle  has  never  been 
approached?  J.  N.  REYNOLDS. 

P.  S.  We  have  ascertained  that  we  can  procure  a ves- 
sel in  the  city  of.  New  York,  on  terms  about  the  same  as 
in  this  city — and  deem  it  proper  to  remark,  that  we  have 
reserved  in  our  coutract  with  Mr.  Beacham,  the  privi- 
lege for  a short  time,  to  make  the  selection,  and  consi- 
der it  proper,  that  we  should  be  governed,  in  part,  by 
the  relative  encouragement  given  in  the  two  places. 

Baltimore , Septemper,  1827. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  CIRCULAR. 

Sir: — We  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  to  you,  the 
memorials  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Columbia  and  Rich- 
land, (S.  C.)  and  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you  our  opinion, 
that  it  is  as  desirable  to  obtain  as  much  uniformity  as  pos- 
sible in. describing  the  evils  we  complain  of,  while  we  are 
making  a common,  effort. 

The  essential  part  of  the  memorial  to  congress,  we  con- 
sider as  being,  the  prayer  to  repeal  the  WHOLE  of  the 
acts  passed  expressly  with  a view,  not  to  increase  our 
revenue,  but  to  protect  and  foster  domestic  manufactures. 


If  congress  did  possess  the  constitutional  right  ot  adopt- 
ing such  a system  of  legislation,  it  would  in  its  operation 
be  unjust,  unequal  and  oppressive,  and  would  justify  our 
most  strenuous  opposition. 

But  it  is  the  principle,  we  object  to:  it  is  the  right * 
which  we  den*  : it  is  the  usurpation  we  complain  of.  If 
at  the  present  most  momentous  crisis  we  quit  for  a mo- 
ment this  strong  hold — if  we  are  weak  enough  to  admit 
the  principle,  we  can  never  afterwards  object  toil.  The 
amount  of  taxation,  is,  and  must  remain  with  our  other- 
savies;  and  will  hereafter,  be  limited  by  their  own  views- 
of  their  own  interest  until  the  wealth  of  the  country  shall 
settle  permanently  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Then 
will  our  resistance  to  intolerable  oppression  be  termed  re- 
bellion, by  those  who  have  grow  n powerful  at  our  expense; 
when  we  are  too  poor  to  resist  effectually;  and  the  wealth 
and  power  ot  the  count:-  is  at  their  conlroul.  It  is  ma- 
nifest that  we  are  travelling  fast  on  the  high  road  to  this 
state  of  things.  The  northern  manufacturers  are  now 
making  a strong  and  well  concerted  effort  to  carry  their 
plan  into  effect,  by  compelling  us  to  become  their  custo- 
mers upon  their  terms,  and  annihilating  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  Their  organized  pro- 
ceedings to  effect  this  unconstitutional  purpose,  are  of  :v 
bold  and  uncommon  character,  w ell  adapted  to  impose 
ou  the  country;  and  if  we  do  not  at  once  seize  upon  the 
strong  ground  of  principle,  with  a determination  never  to 
quit  it,  our  cause  is  lost:  and  the  imbecility  of  the  south 
must  bend  to  the  energy  of  the  north.  Nothing  in  this 
case  can  prevent  our  becoming tri  butariks,  as  in  many 
respects  we  now  are;  and  reduced  to  a state  of  labor  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  hold  our  earnings  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

It  it  be  objected  that  these  manufactures  have  been  set 
up  under  the  faith  of  the  protecting  duties  granted  by  con- 
gress, we  have  a right  to  reply,  that  congress  possesses 
no  such  poiver  under  the  constitution,  that  so  far  as  it  has 
been  hitherto  submitted  to,  it  has  been  from  a generous 
feeling  in  the  southern  states;  that  it  has  been  usurped 
for  partial  and  sectional  purposes:  that  this  infraction  of" 
our  common  compact,  has  become  at  length  intolerable^, 
and  ought  to  be  opposed  at  every  stage  of  its  exercise. 
We  reply  further,  that  protection  w as  never  meant  to 
become  a permanent  tax  upon  the  consumer,  but  to  give 
a start  to  a new  undertaking  for  a few  years;  on  the  im- 
plied and  understood  provision,  that  it  would  soon  be  ca- 
pabl  • of  maintaining  itself.  The  longer  these  impositions 
have  been  in  force,  the  stronger'is  the  argument  against 
their  continuance.  If  they  have,  not  yet  answ’ered  the 
purpose  intended,  it  is  high  time  to  discontinue  them,  as 
an  experiment  has  failed.  What?  are  our  domestic  ma- 
nufactures to  continue  in  perpetual  infancy,  and  to  need, 
perpetual  support?  Are  the  taxes  they  require  never  to 
be  ended?  And  if  to  be  ended,  when  ? 

But  we  will  dwell  no  longer  on  these  fallacies:  we  have 
said  so  much  to  you,  because  we  feel  deeply  the  great 
stake  of  the  present  content,  and  we  submit  with  great  re- 
spect our  views  of  the  subject  to  your  deliberate  conside- 
ration. 

MEMORIAL  TO  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

To  the  honorable,  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 

of  South  Carolina,  the  memorial  of respec fully 

sheweth. 

That  the  citizens  of  this  state,  in  common  with  all  the 
southern  states,  have  long  labored  under  the  oppressive 
duties  of  the  “tariff  of  protection,”  which  in  its  opei-atiou 
has  already7  increased  the  price  of  almost  every  manufac- 
tured article  to  the  consumer,  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  on  the 
average.  This  tariff* of  protection  cautiously  introduced 
at  first,  is  now  claimed  as  a right  by  the  manufacturers  ot 
domestic  goods,  and  w'ill  be  extended  so  as  to  operate  in 
favor- of  every  article  that  may  or  can  be  set  up  as  a ma- 
nufacture in  the  United  States;  if  profitably*  well:  if  not, 
the  tariff  is  to  be  so  modified  as  to  make  it  profitable  to 
the  speculating  manufacturer.  Under  this  system,  our 
citizens  will  labor  in  vain  to  support  their  families;  the 
earnings  of  their  honest  industry  will  be  taken  from  them, 
to  swell  the  gains  of  northern  manufacturers;  and  to  com- 
plete northern  improvements,  from  which  this  state  can- 
not reasonably  expect  benefit.  The  duties  imposed  by 
government  have  been  and  will  in  future  still  more  ex- 
tensively become  sectional,  not  national.  We  exist  as  a 
member  of  the  union  merely  as  an  object  of  taxation.  Tin.* 
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northern  and  middle  states,  are  to  be  enriched  by  the 
plunder  of  the  south , and  our  just  rights  as  members  ot 
the  common  compact,  are  to  be  prostrated  by  the  all 
powerful  influence  of  an  interested  majority.  Power 
will  be  exerted,  and  principle  will  be  forgotten;  and 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  will  b e condemned  to  -work 
as  the  tributaries  of  the  northern  and  middle  sections 
of  the  union.  It  is  so  now:  and  it  is  triumphantly  deter- 
mined to  extend  the  system  indefinitely. 

The  constitution  gives  no  authority  to  congress  to  in- 
stitute a system  of  protecting  duties  in  tavor  of  any  section 
of  the  union.  The  operation  of  such  a system  is  unequal, 
unjust  and  burdensome  beyond  what  we  can  bear.  We 
protest  against  it,  from  beginning  to  end — in  principle  and 
in  practice.  Our  national  pact  is  broken:  sectional  par- 
tialities are  adopted,  and  sectional  privileges  are  establish- 
ed; we  have  repeatedly  petitioned,  but  in  vain.  In  this 
state  we  approach  our  own  representatives  in  full  confi- 
dence of  meeting  a sympathy  of  feeling. 

We  entreat  of  you  therefore,  early  in  this  session  of 
the  legislature,  to  deliberate  on  this  momentous  question; 
and  to  save  us,  if  possible,  from  the  conjoined  grasp  of 
usurpation  and  poverty.  We  entreat  of  you  to  devise 
some  means  of  freeing  your  fellow-citizens  from  a yoke 
too  heavy  to  be  borne.  If  one  encroachment  on  the  con- 
stitution be  patiently  and  tamely  submitted  to,  so  may 
another  and  another, 'till  the  constitution  itself  shall  be- 
come a nonentity:  or  a thing  to  be  moulded  into  any  shape 
that  self-interest  in  the  seat  of  power,  may  order  it  to  as- 
sume. 

With  grief  of  heart  we  submit  these  suggestions  to 
cur  immediate  representatives;  in  full  reliance  on  their 
wisdom  to  devise  and  adopt  the  means  necessary  for  our 
relief. 

MEMORIAL. 

To  the  honorable  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 

of  the  United  States , the  memorial  of  the  citizens  in- 
habitants of , in  the  state  of  South  Carolina , 

Respectfully  sheweth: 

That  your  memorialists  have  observed  with  great  and 
reasonable  apprehension,  the  dangerous  and  never  ending 
encroachments  of  persons  who  claim  as  a right  from 
your  honorable  body,  an  universal  system  of  protect- 
ing duties  in  favor  of  all  articles  that  any  speculator 
may  think  proper  to  manufacture  in  these  United  States; 
greatly  en creasing  thereby  the  price  of  the  article  upon 
the  purchaser  who  needs  it,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of 
the  whole  class  of  purchasers  and  consumers,  who  con- 
stitute in  fact,  the  public. 

Your  memorialists,  deeply  suffering  under  this  system 
of  protecting  duties,  so  far  as  it  hath  already  proceeded, 
and  neither  feeling  nor  expecting  any  benefit  to  themselves 
in  l’eturn,  desire  to  express  their  deliberate  convictions 
that  congress  possess  no  power  under  the  constitution, 
to  enact  any  such  system  of  peculiar  protection,  or  to  fa- 
vor in  any  manner  one  class  of  citizens  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest:  that  such  a system  has  been  long  felt  in  this 
state,  as  equally  unjust  in  its  principle  and  in  its  opera- 
tion: that  it  arrays  the  pursuits  and  the  interest  of  one 
section  of  the  union  against  those  of  another:  conferring 
advantages  and  privileges  arbitrarily,  unequally  and  in  no 
degree  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  or  by  justice:  and 
that  it  is  liable  to  great  abuse  as  a political  engine,  by 
bribing , one  section  of  the  union  with  the  plunder  of 
another . 

Your  memorialists,  are  willing  to  pass  towards  the  ne- 
cessary revenue  of  the  country,  whatever  sums  congress 
may  think  it  right  to  call  for;  but  they  utterly  deny  that 
congress  possesses  any  constitutional  authority  to  impose 
taxes  for  any  other  purpose.  They  consider  the  laws  of 
this  kind  already  passed  as  encroachments  on  the  com- 
mon compact  between  the  states  of  this  confederacy. 
Such  laws  have  been  submitted  to  irom  feelings  of  gene- 
rosity, and  from  motives  of  peace  and  good  neighbor- 
hood, although  their  injustice  has  been  most  manifest, 
and  their  oppression  severely  felt.  Your  memorialists 
therefore  are  fully  of  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  to  re- 
trace the  steps  that  have  been  taken;  and  to  undo  the  mis- 
chief that  has  been  done,  rather  than  to  add  any  further 
strength  to  a system  every  way  so  objectionable  and  so 
revolting. 

But  your  memorialists  now  see  with  profound  regret, 
that  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  without  any  hope  of  ter- 


mination to  these  impositions  and  encroachments:  that 
their  honest  earnings  are  legislated  out  of  their  pockets 
to  be  bestowed  gratuitously  on  citizens  ol  a distant  part 
of  the  union,  or  to  be  expended  in  operations  in  which  a 
part  only  of  the  union  is  interested,  and  from  which  your 
memorialists  have  no  reasonable  expectation  of  benefit: 
that  the  tax  laws  to  be  enacted,  are  in  future  to  be,  as  for 
many  years  they  have  been,  not  national  but  sectiunal,  so 
that  the  benefit  of  the  union  to  this  state,  is  becoming 
daily  more  dubious  and  disputable. 

Your  memorialists  cannot  help  dwelling  a moment 
longer  on  this  branch  of  their  just  complaints.  The 
duties  laid  by  congress  of  whatever  description,  are  levied 
in  great  part  on  articles  purchased  by  southern  industry 
and  consumed  by  the  south;  but  these  duties  are  expended 
almost  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  other  sections  of  the 
union.  All  the  taxes  that  support  the  expenditures  of 
the  army,  of  the  navy,  of  the  various  fortifications,  of 
roads  and  canals,  in  whatever  proportion  we  pay  them, 
return  to  us  no  more.  All  that  is  taken  from  us,  is  dis- 
posed of  elsewhere.  We  are  benefitted  in  the  south  by 
these  expenditures,  in  no  way  that  we  can  perceive  or  feel. 
All  that  we  pay  is  accumulated  in  defending  and  improv- 
ing distant  sections  of  the  union,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  north  is  built  upon  the  impoverishment  of  the  south. 
Althou  h we  have  long  submitted  without  complaint,  the 
inequality  and  injustice  of  this  state  of  things  is  becom- 
ing too  glaring  to  remain  unnoticed,  and  the  burthens  it 
imposes  on  us,  too  heavy  to  be  borne  in  silence  any  longer'. 

1 Deeply  impressed  with  these  considerations,  your  me- 
mondists  do  earnestly,  with  the  highest  respect  for  your 
honorable  body,  entreat,  that  all  laws  heretofore  passed 
under  the  influence  of,  and  with  a view  to  a tariff  of  pro- 
tection, may  be  repealed:  that  no  laws  be  hereafter  pass- 
ed, imposing  duties  or  taxes  of  any  description,  but  what 
the  real  wants  of  a necessary  revenue  may  require:  and 
that  the  principle  and  practice  of  protecting  duties , by 
which  the  industry  of  one  class  of  citizens  is  fostered  and 
rewarded  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  be  forever  abandon- 
ed. 

And  your  memorialists  with  all  respect,  submit  to  the 
wisdom  of  your  honourable  body  the  aforesaid  request, 
and  earnestly  pray  that  the  relief  called  for  by  this  memo- 
rial may  be  granted. 


MR.  JEFFERSON’S  LETTER  TO  MR.  GILES. 

We  published  this  letter  in  our  last  paper,  with  the 
introductory  matter  from  “the  pen  of  the  govenior  of 
Virginia;”  on  which  letter  the  editor  of  the  “Richmond 
Whig”  has  made  some  exceedingly  severe  comments. 
In  a subsequent  paper,  the  “Whig”  says — 

“We  are  sorry  that  gov.  Giles  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  give  the  whoie  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  letter.  If  we  are 
to  have  the  opinions  of  that  venerable  man  for  our  guide, 
why  not  give  us  all.  We  should  have  been  gratified  to 
see  his  remarks  upon  gov.  Troup’s  conduct,  tor  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  Georgia  hero  is  the  individual  to  whom 
gov.  Giles  alludes.  What  say  our  wise  ones,  to  the 
proposition  to  vest  congress  with  the  power  of  internal 
improvement?  They,  have  hitherto  argued  as  much 
against  the  expediency  as  the  constitutionality  of  its  ex- 
ercise.” 

The  “National  Intelligencer”  of  Monday  last,  notic- 
ing the  comments  of  the  “Whig,”  says — 

“We  might  rest  satisfied  with  having  given  to  our 
readers  the  commentary  of  the  Whig  upon  this  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Giles  were  it  not  that  this  veteran  polemic, 
whose  zeal  the  afflictions  ‘ of  the  couch  of  sickness  are 
not  able  to-  allay,  but  seem  rather  to  provoke;jwere  it  not 
that  he  has,  in  language  more  adapted  to  the  columns  of 
the  kennel  press,  than  to  the  dignity  of  governor  of  an 
ancient  commonwealth,  charged  the  National  Journal, 
(by  error,  in  quoting  his  authority),  with  having  falsely 
ascribed  spurious  opinions  to  Mr.  Jefferson , which 
opinions  were  in  fact  ascribed  to  him  by  the  National  In- 
telligencer, and  not  the  National  Journal.  We  now  re- 
assert that  statement  of  ours,  in  the  very  words  and  let- 
ters in  which  Mr.  Giles  quotes  it,  We  repel  the  charge 
of  falsehood,  leaving  it  to  find  a resting  place  where  it 
properly  belongs.  The  fact  we  have  stated  is  suscepti- 
ble of  the  most  positive  proof,  which  shall  be  produced, 
if  the  Richmond  Enquirer  will  dare  to  deny  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  uttered  the  sentiment  imputed  to  him.  No- 
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tiling  but  a reluctance  to  introduce  the  names  ot  private 
individuals  into  the  newspapers  has  prevented  its  being 
done  before  now.  Mr.  Jetterson’s  opinion  ot  general 
Jackson  was  precisely  that  of  the  editors  of  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer  themselves,  as  established  by  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  file  of  that  print  which  we  had  the  plea- 
sure to  make  a few  days  ago,  and  uttered  as  nearly  in 
their  words  as  if  he  had  repeated  after  them. 

Such  being  the  concurrent  opinion  ot  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  the  editors  of  the  Enquirer,  concerning  the  fitness 
of  general  Jackson  for  the  presidency,  we  have  evi- 
dence, on  the  other  hand,  of  the  very  differenUopimon 
entertained  by  the  former,  at  least,  im  reference  to  the 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Adams.  For,  in  the  letter  ot 
Mr.  Randolph,  extorted  from  him  the  other  day  by  the 
busy-bodies  of  Charlottesville,  for  the  pui-pose  ot  sus- 
taining general  Jackson’s  claims,  we  find  the  following 
conclusive  passage  on  that  subject: 

“Having  been  an  elector  myself  in  1824,  when  Mr. 
Crawford’s  personal  condition  was  deemed  so  very 
doubtful,  / know  certainly  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  then 
prefer  Mr.  Adams , after  him.  Indeed,  I never  heard' 
Air.  Jefferson  speak  of  Mr.  Adams,  from  the  year 
1792,  without  acknowledging  that  he  was  an  able, 
learned,  and  honest  man;  to  which  he  often  added,  be- 
fore the  period  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Adams  would  make 
a safe  chief  magistrate  of  the  union,  and  was  the 
most  fit  of  all  the  J\'ew  England  men.,, 

The  editors  of  the  Enquirer,  we  have  sufficient  re- 
spect for  their  intelligence  to  believe,  entertain  precisely 
the  same  opinions  as  Mr.  Jefferson  did  on  this  subject — 
and,  could  they  release  themselves  from  the  withering 
influence  of  the  chain  of  party  fascination  which  the  com- 
bination has  contrived  to  throw  around  them,  would  come 
out  honestly  and  confess  it. 

One  word,  before  we  quit  this  subject,  relative  to  the 
use  made  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  sentiments  concerning  any 
ot  the  political  men  of  the  present  day.  On  that  point, 
we  conceive  Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinion,  one  way  or  the 
other,  to  be  of  comparatively  little  consequence.  He 
knew  the  present  generation,  their  politics,  and  their 
merits,  but  slightly.  For  many  years  before  his  death, 
he  not  only  did  not  seek  for  information  on  the  politics 
of  the  day,  but  he  even  avoided  it.  He  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  withdraw  altogether  from  politics, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  his  domestic  concerns  and  his 
darling  university.  He  read,  it  is  believed,  no  newspa- 
per but  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  hardly  that.  From 
that  journal  we  will  not  say  that  he  got  false  i oppressions 

for  such  language  would  not  comport  with  our  opinion 

of  the  general  character  of  the  Enquirer — but  he  cer- 
tainly must  have  received  partial  views,  and  was  likely 
to  adopt  those  opinions  in  regard  to  passing  events, 
which  the  Enquirer  itself  chose  to  put  forth.  It  was  not, 
therefore, i>  ^ur  implicit  confidence' in  the  dark  views 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  took  of  general  Jackson’s  public 
character,  or  a wish  to  impress  such  views  on  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  that  induced  us  to  refer  to  the  conversa- 
tions of  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  it  was  fair,  it  was  just,  it 
was  necessary,  when  false  opinions  were  imputed  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  on  the.  faith  of  a garbled  toast,  given  by  him 
at  a public  dinner,  that  his  true  opinions  respecting  ge- 
neral Jackson,  deliberately  uttered  to  bis  friends^  should 
be  known.  It  is  upon  this  ground  alone,  that  we  have 
felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  make  use  of  the  information  in 
our  possession  on  this  subject. 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  following  translation  of  a case  submitted  by  the 
editors  of  the  Constitutionnel  to  the  learned  and  cele- 
brated Dupin,  together  with  his  opinion  in  relation  to  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  censors  of  the  press,  will  be 
read  with  all  the  interest  which  .the  importance  of  the 
subject  deserves.  The  documents  were  furnished  by  a 
friend  and  correspondent  at  Paris,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  fatfors,  as  we  are  to  a kind  friend  for  the 
translation,  and  the  pertinent  remarks  which  accompany 
it. 

However  much  the  friends  of  liberty  may  lament  the 
Steps  taken  by  the  French  government  to  keep  light  and 
knowledge  from  the  people,  they  w ill  at  the  same  time 
bear  in  mind,  that  rigorous  measures  only  tend  to  exas- 
perate, and  that  when  the  cord  is  too  closely  bound,  it  is 


the  nearer  to  a break.  The  government  gains  nothing 
in  the  end  by  these  means  of  oppression.  Of  the  quanti- 
ty of  matenel  which  is  now  collecting  in  France  of  a re- 
volutionary character,  and  on  which  the  liberals  will  one 
day  depend  for  the  support  of  their  cause  against  the 
Bourbons,  will  be  such  acts  as  the  establishment  of  the 
censure. 

France  presents  the  uncommon  spectacle  of  a nation 
advancing  rapidly  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  her  rulers  are  attempting  to  chain 
the  subjects  in  the  direst  bondage.  She  is  extending  her 
commercial  relations,  in  defiance  of  her  principles  of  le- 
gitimacy, as  has  been  recently  witnessed  in  her  treaty 
with  Mexico — made  in  the  face  of  her  ally  Spain,  and 
contrary  to  those  principles  as  previously  avowed  and 
maintained.  She  has  recently  made  similar  attempts 
with  other  republics  of  South  America.  Her  navy  in 
effectual  force  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  But,  on  the  very  soil 
of  France  there  is  a struggle  between  the  people  and 
die  crown — Between  priestcraft  and  liberty,  which  dis- 
turbs her  peace,  and  will  doubtless  result,  ere  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  in  contests  of  a more  serious  nature,  than 
those  of  words.  Should  another  revolution  take  place 
in  France,  it  w ill  differ  in  many  important  particulars  in 
its  principles,  from  that  of  the  former.  Then,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  ignorant,  but  now  a greater  pro- 
portion will  be  found  of  intelligent  and  thinking  men. 
Among  the  prominent  causes  of  discontent  at  the  pre- 
sent period  in  France,  are  the  extraordinary  stretches  of 
power  exercised  by  ecclesiiistical  dignitaries;  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  Jesuits,  or,  as  they  are  derklingly 
termed,  missionaries , and  the  efforts  of  the  protestants  in 
resisting  the  demands  and  aggressions  of  the  priests  of 
the  other  religion. 

Hitherto  our  files  of  French  papers  have  shown  these 
controversies  at  length;  but  in  consequence  of  the  opera-  - 
tion  of  the  censure,  though  they  are  now  without  blanks, 
yet  they  want  these  spirited  essays  on  political  subjects 
which  they  once  contained,  and  which  were  written  by 
some  of  the  ablest  men  in  France.  [JV*.  T.  Statesman. 

THE  PRESS  IX  FRAXCE. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  censorship  in  France,  un- 
der Louis  XV11I,  it  w as  expected  that  no  small  degree  of 
odium  would  be  excited  against  the  government  and  the 
ministers  of  the  crown;  and  this  was  the  case.  The  large 
blanks  left  daily  in  the  columns  of  the  leading  papers  at 
Paris  indicated  the  place  where  the  hand  of  the  censors 
had.  been  at  work,  and  the  curiosity  ol  the  reader  was  left 
to  conjecture  to  fill  the  space.  Every  such  mark,  how- 
ever, shewed  that  France  was  deprived  of  a liberty,  which, 
though  recently  acquired,  was  not  the  less  deeply  valued; 
the  blank  served  as  a daily  memento  to  excite  hatred 
against  the  authors  of  the  censure. 

In  order  to  avoid  similar  consequences,  the  government, 
at  present,  have  taken  the  still  more  high-handed  mea- 
sure of  ordering  that  the  blank  shall  be  filled,  and  that 
an  argument,  when  it  does  not  meet  their  views,  shall  be 
so  altered,  as  to  appear  unobjectionable,  though  contrary 
to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  writer — thus  rendering 
him  subservient  to  royal  authority,  and  compelling  him 
to  weaken  his  own  cause.  1'he  Constitutionnel , the  most 
extensively  circulated*  liberal  paper,  and  one  which  ranks 
the  highest  in  the  kingdom  for  talent  and  influence,  con- 
sidering this  act  as  illegal,  submitted  the  following  state- 
ment to  Mr.  Dupin,  one  of  the  most  eminent  civilians  of 
France,  for  his  opinion,  and  then  published  both  state- 
ment and  answer. 

Statement  on  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  censorship. 

The  undersigned,  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  (Jon- 
stitutionnel,  regard  it  as  a duty  to  oppose,  by  a legal  de- 
fence, all  the  operations  of  the  censure  which  bear  upon 
them,  and  which  are  unauthorised  by  any  precise  article 
of  the  laws  and  ordinances  which  the  censure  has  estab- 
lished. To  attain  this  end,  they  submit  several  question 
to  a civilian,  who,  by  bis  knowledge  and  experience,  is 
capable  ol  weighing  and  resolving  them. 

They  commence  by  an  expose  of  facts: 

The  censure  retrenches  or  approves  what  it  pleases,  al- 
together, or  in  the  details  of  the  divers  articles  and  news 


*This  paper  printed  two  years  since,  18,000  daily  sheets 
and  probably  does  now  the  largest  edition  in  the' world' 
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•which  form  the  materiel  of  a journal.  This  power  is  ex- 
orbitant and  unconstitutional;  but  that  is  not  the  question 
here.  It  is  demanded  now  whether  men  charged  with 
the  censure  have  the  authority  to  stretch  this  power  be- 
yond discretionary  approbation  or  retrenchment;  and  to 
which  the  journals  are  forced  to  submit. 

The  following  has  occurred: 

The  committee  of  censure  has  declared  by  the  organ  of 
its  chief,  that  journals  are  prohibited  from  allowing  it  to 
be  perceived  that  there  has  been  any  retrenchment  of  a 
single  paragraph — of  a single  line,  which  cannot  happen 
but  by  means  of  a blank  space. 

The  penalty  of  this  crime,  which  the  law  does  not  re- 
cognise, and  which  is  the  invention  of  a new  censure , is 
the  refusal  to  place  its  visa  on  the  subsequent  numbers, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  suspension  or  suppression  01 
the  journals;  a punishment  which  cannot  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  be  pronounced  but  by  previous  contraventions,  and 
on  the  report  of  an  officer,  assisted  by  the  committee  of 
surveillance.  This  abuse  of  power  has  already  been  ex- 
ercised against  two  journals,  one  of  which  has  been  forc- 
ed to  sendto  its  subscribers  but  two  pages  of  articles  pre- 
viously censured,  and  two  blank  pages,  and  the  other  has 
not  appeared  at  all  for  some  days. 

There  is  anotherabuse  of  power  not  authorised  by  the 
exceptionable  law  of  the  censure,  viz:  It  is  prohibited  to 
indicate  by  points  the  suppression  of  a phrase,  a para- 
graph, or  an  entire  page,  in  such  a manner  that  the  cen- 
sure going  out  of  its  limits,  (however  extended  its  limits 
may  be,)  can  arbitrarily  condemn  a journal  to  an  absur- 
dity— a circumstance  not  within  the  purview  of  the  law. 

The  organs  of  the  ministry  have  proclaimed  in  the  Mo- 
niteur,  that  facts  and  reasoning,  exposed  with  modera- 
tions, may  be  published  without  obstacle.  Eh  bien!  the 
censure  suppresses  notorious  facts — such,  for  example, 
as  the  dismission  of  a learned  man  appointed  censor  with- 
out his  consent.  It  enfeebles,  or  bends  to  its  own  pur- 
poses arguments.  Opinions  the  most  loyal  and  the  most 
free  are  rejected — principles  the  most  invariable  and  the 
most  pure  are  cancelled,  and  we  are  not  allowed  to  cite 
history  literally. 

The  regime  of  the  censure  is  ineompatable  with  the 
constitutional  system:  it  is  the  distress  anchoir  of  a mi- 
nistry inimical  to  publicity;  but  since  it  in  fact  exists,  it  is 
at  least  impossible  that  it  should  not  have  fixed  rules,  or 
that  it  should  elevate  itself  above  the  law  which  instituted 
it.  1 

The  following  are  the  articles  of  the  law: — 

“Art.  5.  Every  proprietor  or  responsible  editor  Avho 
shall  print  or  publish  a paper,  or  a journal,  or  a periodi- 
cal, without  having  communicated  it  to  the  censor  before 
printing,  or  who  shall  have  inserted  in  said  paper  an  arti- 
cle not  communicated,  or  not  approved,  shall  be  punish- 
ed correctionally  by  imprisonment  from  one  to  six  months, 
and  by  a fine  from  200  to  1,200  francs,  without  prejudice 
to  the  proceedings  to  which  the  contents  of  said  papers, 
&c.  may  give  place. 

“Art.  6.  When  the  proprietor  or  responsible  editor 
shall  be  prosecuted  by  virtue  of  the  preceding,  the  go- 
vernment shall  pronounce  the  suspension  of  the  journal 
or  periodical  until  judgment  is  pi'onounced.  ” 

This  is  the  exceptional  legislation  in  all  its  rigor;  now 
we  demand, 

“1.  Whether  the  censure,  who  have  the  right  to  sup- 
press, have  also  the  right  to  modify  and  re-model  articles 
for  their  end,  by  means  of  retrenchments — when  they 
would  not  leave  the  trace  of  the  articles  presented  to 
them. 

“2.  Whether  they  have  the  power  to  create  an  un- 
known crime,  by  regarding  as  such,  points  or  blanks, 
which  indicate  suppression. 

“3.  Whether  they  can  take  the  place  of  correctional 
tribunals,  and  of  the  government  in  inflicting  punishments 
reserved  for  real  crimes — the  application  of  which  cannot 
be  made  legally,  but  by  judicial  authority,  and  by  the  go- 
vernment. 

“4.  What  are  the  legal  means  to  resist  an  illegal  op- 
pression, and  to  obtain  its  i*emoval?” 

Such  are  the  demands  which  the  proprietors  and  edi- 
tors of  the  Constitutionnel,  invariable  in  the  principles 
which  they  have  professed  from  its  commencement, 
faithful  to  the  national  interests,  and  devoted  to  the  only 


cause  of  liberty — submit  to  the  examination  and  decision 
of  a civilian  who  honors  France. 

Jat, 

E.  Dumoulin, 

Chas.  Bailleul, 

POUXAT, 

Roussel, 

Pans,  5th  July,  1827. 

ANSWER. 

The  undersigned  having  read  the  statement  presented 
by  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  Constitutionnel,  is  of 
opinion*as  follows: 

The  regime  of  censure  is  a regime  of  exception;  it 
paralyzes  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  most  vital  part  , 
and  in  the  part  most  essential  to  the  maintainance  and  de- 
velopement  of  representative  government,  founded  by 
the  chart.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  submit  to  the  cen- 
sure. The  law  which  establishes  it  is  a hard  law.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  is  a law.  Dura  lex,  sed  lex. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that 
the  censorial  legislation,  which  by  itself  even  is  contrary 
to  common  laws,  ought  to  be  governed  in  its  application 
to  a restrictive  rule,  which  has  always  applied  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  measures  of  rigour — odia  restrigenda. — 
This  granted,  it  becomes  easy  to  appreciate  the  preten- 
sions of  the  persons  w ho  excuse  the  eensure,  and  to  show 
that  they  are  unjust  and  exorbitant. 

The  censure  is  a means  of  making  one  silent,  and  not 
of  making  one  speak.  The  censors  are  appointed  to  of- 
fice, and  not  to  write,  to  retrench,  and  not  to  add.  The 
censors  must  say  to  the  journalists  what  Henry  IV.  said 
of  advocates: — “I  can  easily  make  an  advocate  silent, 
but  cannot  make  him  speak.  ” 

A journal  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  censure: — Erase- 
erase,  gentlemen — the  news  is  true;  reflection  just — it 
matters  not,  you  have  the  power  to  erase.  Prevent  the 
relation  of  a fact — (that,  for  example,  where  two  learned 
men,  two  professors  of  history,  frightened  by  their  muse, 
have  refused  to  become  censors),  prevent  that  they 
should  argue  on  this  fact  or  others — keep  truth  silent,  if 
you  fear  it;  but  do  not  demand  that  the  journalists  should 
become  the  forced  accomplices  of  the  deception.  Jf  you 
wound  the  people,  do  not  prevent  them  from  showing 
the  scars. 

What  will  you  do,  however,  if  you  erase  a phrase,  a 
line,  or  even  an  adverb?  You  change  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  fact,  you  mutilate  the  argument,  you  make  i\ 
appear  so  that  the  editor  would  pass  for  a liar  or  a fool. 
Is  not  this,  then,  to  impose  on  the  reader?  Indeed,  who 
w'ould  not  be  deceived  when  we  see  the  JMoniteur  use  all 
the  latitude  which  is  left  it,  to  appeal,  (says  the  editor), 
to  a discussion  free  and  moderate  among  his  brother  edi- 
tors, when  he  well  knows  that  their  hands  are  closely 
tied,  that,  (it  the  “statement’’  is  to  be  beloved),  “opi- 
nions the  most  free  and  loyal  are  rejected,  prfaciples  the 
most  invariable  and  the  most  pure,  are  cancelled,  and 
we  are  not  permitted  to  cite  even  history  laterally.” 

The  remedy  is  by  the  side  of  the  evil,  if  the  editor 
leaves  blanks,  or  fills  up  by  points  that  which  has  been 
retrenched  by  the  censure.  For  then,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  censure  will  be  obeyed,  since  they  will  not  say  that 
which  they  would  not  permit  to  be  said;  and,  on  the 
other;  the  reader  will  not  be  exposed  to  impute  to  the 
journal  a suppression  or  alteration  which  does  not  prove 
a fact.  If  news  is  not  related  with  all  the  circumstances, 
it  will  soon  be  seen  that  it  is  because  the  censure  has  sup- 
pressed something.  If  the  logic  is  weak,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  because  that  which  would  have  given  it  force,  is 
suppressed;  and  estimable  writers,  sincere  friends  of  their 
country,  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  accusation  of  conni- 
vance or  treason, 

No  one,  says  the  law,  can  be  constrained  to  do  a thing 
determined,  nemo  potest  cogi  ad  factum.  The  censure. 
then  acts  against  law  and  reason,  when,  after  having  creat- 
ed blanks  in  a journal,  it  exacts  that  tjiev  should  be  filled 
nearly  as  in  combats,  where  the  words  “ close  the  ranks'- 
are  heard  at  each  vacuity  caused  by  the  bullet. 

Honor  has  made  it  a duty,  in  the  army,  thus  to  he  re- 
placed under  the  fire  of  the  enemy;  but  in  case  of  the. 
censure,  honor  commands  the  contrary.  It  prohibits  the 
editor  from  deceiving  his  readers  by  lulling  them  into  a 
false  security,  and  by  offering  as  safe  and  sound,  that 
which  has  been  annihilated — finally,  in  leaving  the  public 


Etienne, 

A.  Baudouin, 
A.  Bailleul, 
Chevassct, 
Fain. 
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to  believe  that  he  has  said  all  that  he  thought,  when,  in 
fact,  his  recitals  are  all  alterea,  and  his  reflections  muti- 
lated. imj  . . 

It  is  well  known  what  the  censure  seeks.  It  exists,  but 
would  not  be  perceived.  It  desires  that  when  a journal 
is  censured  it  may  have  the  appearance  ot  being  / ire.  It 
is  for  this  that  it  wishes  that  the  columns  may  be  full.  By 
this  monceuvre  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  censure 
exceeds  its  powers.  It  exercises  more  than  aright.  It 
puts  in  practice  the  most  odious  tyranny.  Not  content 
with  erasing  what  I have  thought,  you  wish  to  force  me  to 
think  another  thing  to  put  in  its  place.  Well,  suppose  1 
have  nothing  ready  ? — and  if  that  which  I have  substituted 
by  obedience,  displeases  you  still  more,  how  shall  a num- 
ber be  completed  .1 ? Will  articles  to  be  rechanged  be  at 
command? 

Ah!  you  know  how  this  can  be  done:  by  publishing  in- 
significant articles — notices  of  obscure  books,  or  even 
sales  of  goods  in  city  or  country.  Be  then  a journal  of 
little  post-bills,  f petits  affiches.)  Such  apparently,  is  the 
kind  of  liberty  w hich  they  pretend  to  leave  to  political 
journals;  then  it  is  necessary  to  declare  it,  and  let  it  be 
said  openly,  in  order  to  lead  no  one  into  error,  and  so 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  Franks,  each  may  once  know  on 
what  to  depend. 

That  which  the  journals  demand  of  the  censure  is,  that 
they  should  not  be  made  to  impose  on  the  reader;  and  to 
present  as  free,  that  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  di- 
rect slavery. 

“Queen;  of  this  scissors,  let  us  see  at  least  the  marks.  ” 

In  this  the  journals,  pretend  to  nothing  but  what  is  just 
«nd  honorable.  What  is,  however,  the  language  which 
is  held  to  them'1  The  censure  threatens,  those  amongst 
them  who  shall  resist  the  fulfilment  of  its  order,  with  the 
refusal  of  every  kind  of  their  visa,  and  thus  prevent  them 
from  appearing  forever;  tactics  already  put  in  practice 
■with  respect  to  one  journal,  and  with  which  all  the  others 
see  themselves  threatened. 

In  law,  we  think  censure  arrogates  to  itself  a power 
which  does  not  belong  to  it.  It  creates  a crime  which  did 
not  exist  in  its  own  legislation.  It  inflicts  by  the  tact 
a punishment,  the  application  of  which  is  not  conferred 
by  the  law  which  instituted  it. 

It  is  not  a crime  to  leave  blanks  in  a journal  and  spaces 
which  the  censure  makes;  for  the  law  of  31  March,  1820, 
calls  this  only  an  infraction;  the  fact  of  having  printed  an 
article  not  communicated  and  not  approved;  and  not  that 
of  retaining  such  as  the  censure  has  made  you.  The 
proof,  in  consulting  the  past,  that  the  censure  has  always 
weighed  heavily  on  the  press,is,  that  the  journals  have  ap- 
peared in  blank.  How  then  will  the  censorship,  which 
is  exercised  at  the  present  time  by  virtue  of  the  same  law, 
prohibit  that  which  has  formerly  always  been  considered 
as  compatible  with  the  execution  of  this  law?  1 say,  then, 
with  entire  conviction,  if  not  contented  with  effacing  in  the 
limits  of  its  instructions  all  that  displeases  it,  the  censure 
goes  so  far  as  to  refuse  absolutely  its  visa  to  the  journals 
who  shall  refuse  to  fill  their  columns,  it  inflicts  a punish- 
ment which  it  has  no  right  to  apply;  for  this  absolute  re- 
fusal is  equivalent  to  a prohibition  to  appear;  and  this  pro- 
hibition cannot  be  made  but  by  the  government,  and  only 
when  a judicial  prosecution  is  instituted,  or  condemnation 
has  been  declared. 

Now  where  exists,  on  the  part  of  the  censors,  the  right 
to  exercise  this  abuse,  this  tyranny?  But  is  there  no  re- 
fuge against  this  kind  of  oppression!  Here  1 recognize 
the  diificulty:  if  the  action  were  over,  I would  go  to 
the  tribunals — to  the  magistrates,  and  you  shall  have  jus- 
tice; but  here  justice  is  deprived  of  all  intervention.  The 
laws  of  censure  have  not  conferred  on  the  tribunals  the 
right  to  protect,  they  have  not  delegated  to  them  the  right 
to  maltreat. 

^ It  will  be  said  that  there  is  a commission  of  censure. 
True,  but  what  character  shall  be  assigned  to  this  com- 
mission? What  are  its  attributes?  Is  it  a tribunal,  or 
simply  a consultative  committee?  Have  the  members  a 
right  to  pronounce  judgment,  or  only  to  give  advice? 
This  advice,  if  the  decision  of  the  commission  is  wanted, 
supposing  it  favorable  to  the  journals,  where  will  it  be 
read  by  the  ministry,  the  police,  and  the  censors?  Here 
nothing  is  defined  by  law;  it  is  all  loft  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  man;  and  the  chief  of  the  censors  has  not  concealed 
this  from  the  editors  of  the  Constitudomel. 


Try  these  men,  however;  address  yourselves  to  the 
commission  as  such;  attempt  to  make  your  just  demands 
heard;  and  if  you  cannot  succeed  you  will  at  least  have 
done  all  in  your  power  to  establish  your  position. 

Calumny  can  effect  nothing  more  against  you;  all  your 
subscribers  will  be  informed;  they  will  know  that  if  your 
paper  appears  without  blanks,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  on 
this  accountthat  nothing  nas  been  retrenched.  They  will 
be  told  that  your  editorship  is  what  it  has  always  been; 
that  you  have  not  ceased  to  announce  facts,  to  signalize 
abuses,  to  defend  public  liberties, and  to  invoke  always 
the  laws  and  the  sworn  chart!  Let  them  do  violence 
to  you;  let  them  suppress  news  the  most  certain,  and 
facts  the  best  authenticated — as,  for  instance,  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  duke  de  Choiseul  had  w ritten  to  his 
colleague  the  viscount  of  Donald,  president  of  the  council 
of  censure,  to  complain  that  they  had  refused  to  permit 
him  to  insert  in  the  Constitutionnel  the  letter  of  thanks 
which  he,  the  duke  of  Choiseul,  peer  of  France,  addressed 
to  the  national  Parisian  guard,  of  which  he  had  the  honor 
to  be  the  major  general,  and  which  terminated  with  these 
words — “glory  and  grief. ” In  reading  your  political 
reflections,  in  looking  in  them  for  the  vigor  of  former 
times,  your  readers  will  not  forget  that  your  articles  do 
notappear  as  youhave  written  them.  They  are  abridged, 
mutilated,  dishonored,  their  pith  taken  out  in  approaching 
their  extremities;  that  you  are  as  the  nation  itself,  whose 
rights  are  compromised,  is  menaced, waiting  patiently  that 
the  king  of  France,  better  informed,  will  say  again  once 
more — “ Enough  of  the  censure;”  and  that  this  new  fa- 
vor will  bring  new  acclamation.  DU  PIN. 

Delivered  at  Paris,  July  8 th,  182 7. 

CATARACT  OF  NIAGARA. 

The  innkeepers  and  others  adjacent  to  this  famous  ca- 
taract, purchased  a large  vessel  which  had  been  found  to 
draw  too  much  water  for  the  convenient  and  safe  naviga- 
tion of  lake  Erie,  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  her 
over  the  falls,  on  the  8th  inst.  The  following  account  is 
copied  from  the  “Rochester  Telegraph.”  The  “further 
particulars”  are  taken  from  the  New  York  “Commercial 
Advertiser.”  We  give  the  whole  for  the  amusement  of 
our  readers. 

We  went,  with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  human 
family,  to  see  the  condemned  vessel  swept  over  the  cata- 
ract of  Niagara,  and  have  returned  with  notes  for  a vo- 
lume, from  which,  however,  we  can  draw  hut  sparingly 
to-day,  having  other  and  unexpected  duties  to  perform. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  a party  of  between  ^yne  and 
two  hundred  embarked  in  the  steam-boat.  Ontario,  and 
had  a delightful  run  to  Lewiston,  where  we  arrived  early 
the  next  morning,  and  thence  to  the  falls  in  time  to  get  a 
standee  at  the  pavillion,  rooms  and  beds  at  all  the  inns 
having  already  been  secured  by  distant  visitors.  Stages 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  from  Buffalo,  Lewiston,  Queens- 
ton,  &c.  swarming  with  passengers,  continued  to  arrive 
all  that  day  and  until  noon  the  next.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing the  rank  and  file  visitors  came  in,  and  such  mingling 
of  spirits,  ages  and  sexes,  such  a mass  of  heterogeneous 
humanity,  we  never  before  witnessed.  The  silks  and 
gauzes  of  patrician  ladies  and  the  mawkish  finery  of  the 
peasant  girl  were  enveloped  alike  in  dust,  and  each  seem- 
ed alike  indifferent  to  every  thing  but  to  see  the  ship  go 
over  the  falls. 

The.  Michigan  was  towed  by  the  steam-boat  Chippewa 
down  to  the  mouth  of  Chippewa  creek,  five  miles  above 
the  falls,  in  the  forenoon.  At  precisely  2 o’clock  P.  M. 
they  hauled  out  into  the  river,  and  towed  about  two  miles 
down,  when  the  steam-boat  left  and  made  for  the  shore. 
Immediately  after,  capt.  Rough’s  barge  was  seen  pulling 
ahead  of  the  pirate  with  a line.  When  the  steam-boat 
left  her,  she  tack’d  and  came  on  broadsides,  but  was  head- 
ed down  again  by  (he  barge,  and  kept  steady  for  another 
mile,  when  capt.  R.  cut  loose,  gave  her  three  cheers,  and 
pulled  with  a strong,  steady  and  fearless  stroke,  through 
a torrent  never  before  stemmed,  for  the  shore,  w hich  lie 
made  at  a point  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  above  the 
falls.  The  interest  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  barge  was 
painful.  Human  life  had  never  before,  in  that  frightful 
manner,  been  voluntarily  periled.  Ail  who  had  ever 
been  hurried  thus  far  into  that  current,  went  to  “that 
bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns.  ” Nothing  but 
strong  arms  and  steady  nerves  saved  the  barge.  Capt. 
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Rough  is  the  oldest  navigator  on  lake  Erie.  He  was  as-  i 
sisted  by  Mr.  Allen,  mate  of  the  Michigan,  and  four  har- 
dy, experienced  oarsmen. 

The  Michigan  was  headed  down  stream  24  minutes  be- 
fore 3 o’clock.  The  steam  boat  cut  loose  in  18  minutes 
before  three — the  barge  left  her  at  13  minutes  before  3, 
and  reached  the  shore  in  4 minutes.  She  reached  the 
first  rapid  at  seven  minutes  before  3,  and  broke  on  the 
precipice  at  precisely  3,  the  time  appointed  for  the  de- 
scent 

On  board  the  Michigan  was  a crew  in  effigy:  an  old 
buffalo,  whose  period  was  only  hastened  a few  days,  an 
old  and  young  bear,  a fox,  racoon,  eagle,  two  geese,  and 
a bad  dog,  that,  we  understood,  had  bit  our  friend  Day 
of  the  Buffalo  Journal. 

Either  the  fox  or  the  racoon,  (we  could  not  distinguish 
which,  but  it  was  probably  the  latter,)  ran  up  the  main- 
mast as  she  went  over  the  first  reef,  and  bruin  mounted 
the  foretop  as  she  bounded  over  the  second,  where  he 
was  distinctly  seen  by  thousands  clinging  to  the  top,  as 
she  lay  on  her  beam,  and  went  by  the  board  with  the 
mast,  suspended  by  his  paws.  The  young  bear  reached 
the  shore  about  sixty  rods  above  the  cataract,  where  she 
was  welcomed  by  a shouting  multitude,  and  carried  in 
triumph  to  Forsyth’s  for  exhibition.  The  other  bear  it 
was  said,  also  got  a shore  above  the  falls,  but  we  did  not 
see  him.  We  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  of  the 
other  animals.  Major  Frazer  recovered  one  of  the 
■geese.  She  was  taken  alive,  but  much  exhausted,  with 
her  head  badly  cut,  and  one  eye  out.  She  was  taken  out 
of  the  rivet*  below  the  falls  by  the  ferrymen,  and  was 
probably  the  only  survivor  of  the  number  that  made  the 
descent. 

The  day  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  nothing  occurred  to 
mar  its  pleasures.  From  the  great  number  constantly 
descending  and  ascending  the  ladders,  and  thronging  the 
precipices,  accidents  were  apprehended,  but  we  believe 
that  none  occurred.  Every  one  seemed  anxious  to  assist 
the  view*  and  assure  the  safety  of  his  neighbor. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  spectators  were  pleasantly  disap- 
pointed. We  all  expected  to  see  the  vessel  go  to  pieces 
in  the  rapids,  leaving  only  the  fragments  go  promiscuous- 
ly over  the  falls.  The  arrangements  were  skilfully  made 
and  gallantly  executed.  She  took  the  desired  channel, 
and  die  spectacle,  from  the  moment  she  hove  in  sight  un- 
til she  was  dashed  into,  literally  a thousand  pieces,  was 
full  of  interest  and  novelty.  Imagination  easily  imparted 
a moral  sensibility  to  the  scene.  The  power  of  the  Al- 
mighty *was  most  imposingly  displayed  over  the  work- 
manship of  mere  human  hands.  This  ship,  which,  for 
years,  had  withstood  the  winds  and  the  waves,  was  now 
abandoned  to  the  mad  fury  of  its  native  element.  From 
this  descent  information  relative  to  the  depth,  power  and 
channel  of  the  rapids  was  obtained.  Had  the  Michigan 
been  a sound,  sea-worthy  vessel,  she  would  have  reached 
the  brow  of  the  cataract  uninjured,  and  many  believe, 
would  have  made  the  descent  in  safety;  but  this  is  im- 
possible. No  human  power  can  resist  the  gigantic  force 
of  that  mighty  torrent. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  thing  like  an  accurate  es- 
timate of  the  number  of  persons  this  spectacle  called  to- 
gether. From  the  top  of  Forsyth’s  house,  we  could  see, 
in  every  direction , from  which  a view  of  the  falls  could 
be  had,  close,  solid  masses  of  people.  The  banks  on 
either  side  of  the  river.  Goat  island  and  Table  Rock,  were 
literally  alive  w ith  spectators.  Every  road  and  avenue 
leading  to  the  falls  during  the  day,  was  thronged  with 
vehicles  of  every  possible  description,  from  the  John 
Bull  coach  and  six,  with  its  thirty  passengers,  down  to 
the  Canadian  poney,  rode  by  two  Indians,  either  of  whom 
looked  better  able  to  carry , than  to  be  carried  by  the 
beast. 

Amusements,  in  all  their  rounds,  were  to  be  seen  at 
all  the  public-houses,  and  even  by  the  way-side.  There 
was  Mr.  Nichols,  with  his  ventriloquial  powers,  teach- 
ing ladies  the  secret  of  talking  without  using  their  own 
tongues,  a favor  with  which  the  iiusband  of  one  of  the 
ladies  did  not  seem  to  be  gratified,  from  the  remark  that 
his  wife’s  organs  of  speech  already  bordered  upon  the 
miraculous!  The'  dog  Apollo,  too,  was  there,  and  play- 
ed cards  with,  and  gave  lectures  on  astronomy  to  ladies 
and  gentlemen  without  number.  Grosser  amusements, 


for  vulgar  tastes,  also  aboundedj  such  at  caravans,  moun- 
tebanks, learned  pigs,  &c. 

i Tack-legs,  from  all  quarters,  were  hovering  like  vul- 
tures about  the  place.  Knaves  were  picking  the  pockets 
of  fools  by  the  aid  of  roulett,  pharo,  keeno  and  dice  ta- 
bles. Upon  the  green,  at  mid-day,  lads  and -lasses  re»- 
spounded,  with  - 'light  fantastic  toe”  to  the  sounds  of  pipe 
and  violin.  All  amusements,  however,  ceased  upon  tnc 
first  cry,  * she  is  coining ! : 5 and  the  eager  rush  of  thou- 
sands, viewed  from  the  roof  of  the  pavilion,  was  a scene 
which  delighted  every  eye. 

The  public  houses,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  crowded 
to  an  overflow.  Those  who  got  victuals  and  drink  were 
fortunate,  but  lodgings  were  out  of  the  question.  Mr. 
Cary,  editor  of  the  New  York  Observer,  who  came  there 
to  make  observations,  assured  us  that  he  counted  fourteen 
asleep  upon , and  thirty- six  under  the  billiard  table,  ut 
Browns,  on  Friday  night;  and  other  rooms,  he  said,  con- 
tained corresponding  numbers. 

A party  of  us  visited  Lundy’s  lane,  where  American 
flints,  American  steel  and  American  valor  upheld  the  ho- 
nor of  our  country  through  a stubborn,  unequal  fight, 
with,  “invincible”  troops.  Here  Scott’s  brigade,  the 
gallant  9th,  11th,  and  21st  regiments,  were  thinned  to 
mere  battalions.  Here  Towson’s  crater-mouthed  artille- 
ry appalled  the  very  Heavens  with  its  thunders.  Here 
the  Spartan  Miller  said  he  would  “try”  to  silence  a bat- 
tery by  leading  a few  chosen  bayonets  from  the  interpid 
23d  into  the  mouth  of  the  enemy’s  cannon.  Here  Porter 
led  on  his  patriotic  volunteers,  (with  Birdsall,  always  the 
first  in  and  the  last  out  of  battle, ) just  in  time  to  save  the 
day.  While  viewing  the  grounds  a lad  came  to  us  with 
musket  balls  tound  there,  which  were  recognised  by  their 
weight  to  be  American.  These  were  readily  bought  and 
more  called  for,  but  the  boy  said  that  so  many  visitors 
had  been  therelately  that  all  the  ball  they  could  find  had 
been  taken  away.  Upon  being  pressed,  however,  to  find 
more,  he  replied  with  apparent  simplicity,  that  if  the  gen- 
tlemen would  wait  a tew  minutes  he  could  make  them 
some  more! 

The  company  at  gen.  Whitney’s  were  regaled  with 
rich  music  from  the  Rochester  band.  The  Buffalo  band 
was  stationed  at  Forsyth’s  and  a band  from  the  British 
army  at  Brown’s. 

The  pasengers  who  went  up,  and  returned  in  the  steam- 
boat had  a delighful  trip,  good  fare  and  excellent  atten- 
tion. • nflH 

Further  particulars. — We  glean  a few  additional  items 
from  the  Buffalo  Journal: — In  her  main  chains  were  plac- 
ed two  effigies,  one  on  either  side,  of  no  very  prepossess- 
ing aspect,  which  were  designated  by  the  names  of  Jldams 
and  Jackson.  Other  effigies  were  placed  in  different  parts 
of  the  ship,  apon  which  were  bestowed  appropriate  cog- 
nomens, such  as  Natty  Ewart,  Blue  Beard,  &c.  while 
the  one  in  the  foretop  was  called  Carter  Fevei-ly , whose 
province  seemed  to  be,  to  look  out  for  breakers.  After 
the  descent,  two.  of  the  geese,  and  the  cat,  were  picked 
up  below  the  falls,  uninjured.  The  dog,  was  subsequently 
secured,  having  reached  Grass  island  above  the  falls, 
wholly  unhurt. — The  whole  affair  was  “got  up”  under 
the  direction  of  capt.  Rough,  the  oldest  seaman  of  the 
lakes.  A captain  with  such  a name,  should  have  stuck 
like  Long  T om  Coffin  to  his  ship.  And  in  the  event  of 
his  surviving  the  dreadful  plunge,  he  might  thereafter 
have  been  called  capt.  Rough-and-  Tumble! 

A gentleman  from  Albany  took  advantage  of  this  visit 
to  make  an  accurate  admeasurement  of  the  height  of  the 
falls,  from  the  new  bridge  recently  erected  from  the  west 
end  of  Goat  island,  extending  to  the  Tarrapin  rocks,  300 
feet  from  the  shore.  The  mode  adopted  was  as  follows. 
A peace  of  scantling  was  used,  projecting  from  the  railing 
of  the  bridge  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  from  which 
was  suspended ' a cord  with  a weight  attached,  reaching 
fairly  to  the  water  in  a perpendicular  line.  The  length 
of  the  cord  to  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  brink,  was 
13  feet  1 inch — from  this  to  the  water  below,  on  accurate 
measurement,  the  distance  was  found  to  be  158  feet,  4 
inches.  We  are  told  this  is  the  first  sucessful  attempt 
that  was  ever  made^to  ascertrin  the  perpendicular  de- 
scent, by  actual  measurement.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
done  by  observation. 
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The  Harrisburg  convention.  Some  very  modest 
and  reasonable  gentlemen,  lovers  of  justice  and  friends  of 
equal  rights,  have  denounced  this  meeting  a9  having  been 
self-appointed,  nay,  almost  unconstitutional,  if  not  a lit- 
tle treasonable,  and  are,  perhaps,  themselves  members 
of  “chambers  of  commerce,”  whose  opinions  are,  with 
exceeding  diffidence,  almost  every  year  presented  to  con- 
gress, advising  and  recommending  most  important  mea- 
sures to  the  consideration  of  the  national  legislature! 
Now  we  like  that — there  is  something  so  delicate  and 
retiring  in  these  dignified  bodies,  and  in  the  reprobation 
of  the  farmers  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  (for  a majority 
of  the  convention  were  practical  farmers),  seeing  that 
they  themselves  have  been  protected  in  all  that  they  have 
asked,  and  that  the  nation  pays  almost  two  millions  of 
dollars  a year  to  support  a navy  for  their  benefit;  a ship 
of  the  line  being  sometimes  employed  to  convey  a little 
vessel,  the  whole  proceeds  of  whose  cargo  will  hardly 
pay  the  wages  and  subsistence  of  the  persons  employed  on 
board  the  national  ship!  And  besides,  for  tlie  reason 
that  they  have  an  exclusive  right  to  meet  in  “convention,” 
remembering  that  they  held  one  composed  of  “delegates 
from  the  principal  Atlantic  states,”  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
1 4-th  Nov.  1820,  William  Bayard  chairman,  and  John 
Vaughan  secretary,  at  which  certain  very  mild  resolu- 
tions were  passed  and  a memorial  to  congress  adopted, 
concluding  with  the  following  remarbable  and  impartial 
paragraph: 

“And  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a maxim  admitting  of 
no  exception , — that  national  industry  is  invigorated  Ly 
free  trade,  and  depressed  by  every  thing  opposed  by  it.  ” 

And  we  remember  that  this  class  of  persons,  just  be- 
fore had  memorialized  about  British  restrictions  on  the 
colonial  trade,  and  urged  congress  to  impose  a duty  of 
18  dollars  per  ton  on  French  vessels,  because  that  France 
had  levied  that  duty  upon  ours,  shewiug  most  clearly  that 
trade  ought  to  be  1 ell  to  itself!  How  consistent,  how 
equitable,  how  moderate — how  generous! 

Precious  philosophers! 

United  States  and  G.  Britain.  From  Washing- 
ton we  learn  that  two  conventions  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  have  been  received  at  the  de- 
partment of  state,  which  were  concluded  and  signed  in 
the  early  part  of  last  month,  a few  days  before  Mr 
Canning’s  death,  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  Messrs.  Grant 
and  Addington.  By  one  of  them  the  third  article  of  the 
convention  of  1818,  which  stipulates  the  joint  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  con- 
tinued; and,  by  the  other  the  commercial  convention  of 
1815,  which  was  continued  by  the  above  mentioned  con- 
vention of  1818,  is  further  continued.  The  duration  of 
the  convention  ot  1818,  having  been  limited  to  ten  years, 
which  would  have  expired  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1828,  on  that  day  the  existing  commercial  convention, 
and  the  article  respecting  the  country  beyond  the  Rocky 
-Mountains,  would  have  terminated,  but  for  the  recent 
conventions.  They  are  now  to  continue  indefinitely  as 
to  time,  each  party  reserving  the  right  to  put  an  end 
to  either  of  them,  upon  twelve  months  nofice  given  to 
the  other  party. 

Charleston.  Exports  of  cotton  and  rice  for  11 
months,  ending  Sept.  1,  1827 — to  foreign  ports  151,505 
bales  upland,  and  31,061  sea-island  cotton,  and  45,414 
bales  to  ports  in  the  United  States;  whole  export  of 
rice  105,300  tierces,  of  which  26,080  were  to  domestic 
ports.  The  cotton  shews  an  increase  of  43,245  bales 
over  the  exports  of  last  year.  The  supposition  then, 
that  the  crop  of  1826  was  upwards  of  200, 000  bales  more 
than  that  of  1825,  is  probably  correct.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  crop  of  the  present  year  will  amount  to  a mil- 
lion of  bales!  We  fear  the  consequences  of  this  groat 
production. 
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Savannah.  During  11  months  to  the  1st  inst.  there 
was  exported  from  Savannah  213, G91,  bales  of  upland 
cotton,  14,047  do.  of  sea  island  and  14,656  tierces  ot  rice: 
in  the  same  time  last  year  180,232  bales  upland  ana 
6,325  of  sea  island,  and  11,539  tierces  of  rice;  shewing  a 
large  increase.  Of  the  213,691  bales  of  upland  cotton 
exported  in  the  current  year,  104,022  were  sent  coast- 
wise— as  follows:  to  New  York  44,893;  Providence 
14,794;  Charleston  38,441 ; other  domestic  ports  5,094. 

Cotton  and  Tobacco.  From  a Liverpool  circular 
of  25th  August,  1827 — Throughout  this  week  the  de- 
mand for  cotton  has  been  languid,  though  somewhat  im- 
proved yesterday.  The  imports  have  however  been  ve- 
ry light,  so  likewise  have  been  the  sales  when  compared 
with  the  past;  for  last  week  27,549  packages  were  receiv- 
ed; and  14,768  bags  and  bales  sold;  whilst  during  the 
present  the  import  only  reaohes  2748  packages  against 
7,859  bags  and  Dales  sold,  as  follows: — 

3,890  bags  of  boweds  at  5 7-8d  a 7 l-4d;  919  do.  New 
Orleans  at  6d  a 8 l-2d;  1,806  do.  Tennessee  at  5 5-8d  a 

6 3-4d;  414  do.  Sea  Islands  at  10  l-2d  a 18d;  24  do. 
stained  do.  at  6 l-4d  a 8 l-2d;  310  Pemamboco  at  8 3-4d 
a 9 5— 8d ; 178  do.  Bahia  at  8 a 8 l-2d;  249  do.  Maran- 
ham  at  8 l-4d  a 8 3-4d;  113  do.  Demerara  at  7 7-8d  a 
9 l-4d;  43  do.  Barbadoes  at  7d;  90  do.  Surat  at  4 l-4d 
a 4 3-4d;  10  do.  Bengal  at  4 l-2d;  405  do»  Egyptian  at 

7 l-2d  a 8d. 

With  so  heavy  a stock  and  a demand  so  limited,  it  is 
reasonable  to  look  for  rather  lower  rates,  and  such  has 
been  the  case  this  week.  On  ordinary  qualities  of  short 
staple  American,  a decline  of  l-8d  per  lb.  has  been  sub- 
mitted to,  and  large  parcels  of  this  description  are 
placed  in  the  market,  but  good  and  fine  qualities  are  be- 
coming scarce  and  fully  maintain  the  previous  rates;  Bra- 
zil and  most  other  descriptions,  are  offering  at  a decline 
of  l-8d  without  finding  free  buyers.  As  before  stated, 
the  heavy  stock  operates  unfavorably,  and  this  is  increas- 
ed by  the  want  of  a demand  for  export  twist.  Since  the 
weekly  sales  were  made  up,  600  bags  of  uplands  have 
been  purchased  on  speculation  at  6d  per  lb.  In  tobac- 
co the  transactions  are  uuduly  circumscribed,  and  until 
the  result  of  the  public  sale  advertised  for  the  28th  in- 
stant is  known,  it  is  probable  nothing  will  be  done;  in 
the  mean  time  our  prices  are  lower  and  nominal. 

Monticello.  Tbe  “Virginia  Advocate,”  publish- 
ed at  Charlotteville,  notices  the  disagreeable  intrusions  to 
which  the  family  of  the  lamented  patriarch  are  subjected 
by  the  impertinent  investigations  of  prying  visitors,  who 
seem  to  regard  the  domicil  and  its  contents  as  though  it 
was  an  inn  by  the  wav  side,  in  which  each  traveller  has  a 
right  to  command.  We  admire  the  feelings  which  would 
prompt  an  American  citizen  to  perform  a pilgrimage 
to  this  Mecca  of  our  country,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
templating the  scenes  and  haunts  which  were  so  dear  to 
the  author  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  philauthrophist,  for  they  naturally  give  rise 
to  sentiments  that  tend  to  elevate  the  heart,  and  more  fully 
confirm  us  in  the  conviction  that  mankind  are  and  of 
right  should  be  independent;  but  we  most  strongly  de- 
precate that  unlicensed  curiosity  which  prompts  indivi- 
duals, in  the  language  of  the  Advocate,  “to  rummage, 
every  thing  front  garret  to  cellar,  or  to  run  their  noses 
into  every  corner  that  was  open  or  could  be  opened,  and 
to  intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  the  family  without  ever 
asking  permission.”  The  best  evidence  w hich  visitors  to 
Monticello  could  manifest  for  the  memory  and  services 
of  Jefferson,  would  consist  in  a modest  and  courteous  de- 
portment towards  the  members  of  itis  household,  and  a 
due  regard  for  the’  objects  allied  to  his  pursuits  or  plea- 
sures. — 

The  navy  board,  at  present,  consists  of  com.  Rod  - 
gers, Tingey  and  Warrington. 
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Another  gale,  visited  the  West  India  islands  on  the 
27th  ult.  A letter  from  St.  Thomas’ says.  The  ravages 
committed  in  that  short  space  of  time  were  dreadful;  al- 
most every  fence  in  town,  and  two  or,  three  small  build- 
ings were  thrown  down;  others  somewhat  injured,  and 
trees  torn  up  by  the  roots.  We  have  heard  but  of  the 
loss  of  one  life-— that  of  a servant  woman,  who  was  killed 
by  the  falling-in  of  the  roof  of  a house  in  which  she  resid- 
ed. The  harbor  presented  a sad  spectacle;  vessels  of  all 
sizes  were  seen  cast  a shore  in  various  directions. 

Among  other  disasters  of  the  storm,  we  see  it  stated 
that  the  schooner  John  S.  Spence,  of  Norfolk,  Avas  lose, 
and  that  every  person  onboard,  except  two,  perished. 

The  governor  of  the  island  of  St.  Christophers,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  damages  sustained  by  the  late  hurricane 
has  issued  his  proclamation  dated  the  7th  day  of  August, 
opening  the  ports  of  said  island  for  the  period  of  three 
calender  months  from  that  date  for  the  importation  of 
“boards,  scantling,  shingles,  staves  and  lumber  of  all  de- 
scriptions; and  of  flour,  bread,  biscuit,  rice,  beans,  peas, 
oats,  corn  meal,  live  stock,  horses,  mules,  horned  cattle, 
roots  and  fruits  of  all  kind,  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  other 
provisions,  of  all  kinds,  in  foreign  vessels  of  all  nations; 
notwithstanding  that  the  articles  imported  in  such  vessels, 
or  any  of  them,  may  not  be  of  the  growth  or  produce  of 
the  country  or  place  to  which  the  vessel,  importing  the 
same,  do  or  may  respectively  belong.  ” 

The  New  York  “Times.”  We  regret  to  state  that 
the  editor  of  this  paper  has  been  compelled  to  suspend 
its  publication  for  a short  period,  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  sub- 
scribers. This  falling  off  in  the  subscription  list  is  attri- 
buted to  the  establishment  of  the  “Journal  of  Commerce.” 
We  most  sincerely  deplore  this  event,  for  independent  of 
our  respect  for  Mr.  Sil  liman’s  amiable  character,  his 
paper  was  conducted  with  a degree  of  talent  and  indus- 
try not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  New  York.  But  Ave 
hope  the  period  is  not  far  distant  ere  he  will  again  resume 
his  labors  among  the  corps  editorial,  of  which  he  is  a re- 
spectable member. 

Morality  of  Manufacturers.  The  editor  of  the 
‘‘National  Gazette,”  who  has  always  been  a severe  op- 
ponent of  the  system  AVhich  Ave  have  supported,  in  a 
late  number  of  his  paper  said — “Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  high  tariff  theory,  no  American  observer 
can  visit  the  noble  factories,  such  as  those  of  Waltham 
and  Lowell,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  Avithout 
being  gratified  by  their  existence  in  our  country.  Not 
many  weeks  ago,  we  surveyed  the  establishment  at  Wal- 
tham with  a pleasure  which  Ave  cannot  adequately  ex- 
press, derived  from  the  excellence  of  the  machinery, 
the  healthy,  comfortable  and  respectable  appearance  of 
the  numerous  operatives , the  convenience  of  the  struc- 
tures, and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  on  every  side  from 
their  Avindows.  It  is  a combination  of  objects,  eminently 
fitted  to  inspire  ideas  of  the  greatest  intelligence  and 
productiveness  in  mechanical  processes,  and  of  the  most 
salutary  and  least  oppressive  industry.” 

[Let  ignorant  prejudice  say  what  it  may — the  fact 
is  manifest,  that  persons  employed  in  the  cotton  and 
woollen  factories  far  surpass,  in  virtue  and  intelligence, 
Others  who  are  compelled  like  themselves  to  work  tor  a 
livelihood.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  that  they  should 
be  industrious  and  discreet,  if  desirous  of  retaining  their 
places;  and  they  are  required  to  attend  the  schools  es- 
tablished at.  every  well  regulated  factory.] 

American  system.  From  the  Virginia  Gazette. 
Tacts  speak  for  themselves,  and  contradict  the  predic- 
tions of  those  opposed  to  the  protection  of  our  national 
industry.  In  every  instance  Avhere  the  government  has 
by  the  high  duty  enabled  the  American  to  get  to  Avork 
before  he  was  ruined  by  British  capitalists,  the  article 
protected  has  fell  in  price  to  the  consumer.  Plain  cot- 
ton cloth  sold  (of  an  inferior  quality)  at  30  cents;  better 
can  now  be  had  at  9 cents  the  yard;  and  in  place  of  send- 
ing money  to  India  to  purchase  humhums  our  outward 
bound  vessels  take  large  quantities  of  cotton  cloth  to 
that  quarter.  Spun  cotton,  before  the  high  protecting 
. duty  was  imposed,  sold  at  the  northern  factories  at  from 
70  to  85  cents,  by  the  quantity — the  same  quality  of  yarn 


can  now  he  had  in  any  quantity,  at  22  cents,  whilst  the 
English  price  current  quotes  the  lowest  prices  at  more 
than  24  cents  per  lb.  and  in  a few  years  we  anticipate 
that  shipments  of  cotton  yarn,  or  cloth,  will  be  made  to 
Great  Britain  in  place  of  the  raw  material.  When  the 
duty  on  cut  nails  was  laid,  the  price  was  18  cents  the  lb. 
now  any  quantity  can  he  had  (in  Alexandria)  at  seven 
cents.  The  price  of  writing  paper,  when  the  duty  was 
laid,  was  for  No.  1,  about  $5  50;  it  can  now  fie  h^d  at 
$ 3 25.  These  are  the  facts  which  admit  of  no  dispute, 
and  establish  the  principle  we  have  ever  advocated.  Give 
American  enterprise  a fair  start,  and'  the  genius  of  the 
people  will  ensure  success  to  the  exertions  of  freemen. 

One  striking  advantage  is  mentioned  by  every  person 
who  has  visited  any  of  the  northern  manufacturim'  vil- 
lages. The  poor  class  are,  without  exception,  well° pro- 
vided for— their  wages  keep  them  from  want,  and  the 
knowledge  of  their  ability  to  maintain  themselves,  has 
removed  that  debasement  that  exists  in  the  lower  rank 
of  this  and  other  states.  The  rising  generation  are  bv 
this  means  prepared  to  act  an  honorable  part  in  after 
life,  and  feel  some  of  that  pride  which  should  be  che- 
rished in  the  bosom  of  every  freemen. 

It  is  certainly  sound  policy  to  encourage  the  making 
of  every  article  necessary  in  the  event  of  a foreign 
Avar.  No  person  conversant  with  the  evils  encountered 
in  the  last  Avar,  can  .be  so  traitorous  to  their  country  as 
to  wish  to  have  them  again  encountered. 

So  far  the  Gazette — we  add  that 

A South  Carolina  memorial  to  congress,  adopted  on 
the  3rd  inst.  commences  thus — “We  the  citizens  of  Ab- 
beville District,  respectfully  approach  your  honorable 
body  as  memorialists,  to  remonstrate  against  the  passage 
of  the  woollen's  bill,  or  any  other  bill  for  imposing  pro- 
tecting duties , and  to  pray  the  repeal  of  all  laws  now 
in  force  o f this  character,  and  an  abandonment  of  the 
principle .” 

The  Newbury  memorial  says — 

“We  are  treated  as  colonies.  Our  honest  earnings  are 
taken  from  us,  and  given  to  others.  What  is  taken  from 
us,  never  returns  to  us.  We  have  never  received,  and 
never  expect  to  receive,  any  benefit  from  such  legislation. 
The  “bloated  promises”  of  our  oppressors,  Ave  believe, 
ever  will  be,  as  they^ever  have  been,  followed  by  “lank 
performances.”  We  place  no  confidence  in  them.  We 
have  no  faith  in  that  Avisdom  which  has  set  out  to  render 
us  independent  by  reducing  us  to  beggary. 

“We  protest  against  the  power  of  the  general  go- 
vernment to  protect  domestic  manufactures:  And  Are 
request  that  all  laws  heretofore  passed  for  that  purpose, 
be  repealed,  and  that  the  principle  be  forever  abandoned. 
If  necessary,  we  are  willing  to  contribute  “millions  for 
revenue — not  a cent  for  protecting  duties.” 

Noav — we  should  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  the  gentle- 
man Avho  prepared  this  memorial  and  those  who  as- 
sented to  it,  Avould  tell  on  Avhat  article  it  is  that  they  pay 
“a  cent  for  protecting  duties.  ” The  words  are  easily 
said — but  let  us  see  the  figures.  We  assert  that  South 
Carolina  is  supplied  Avith  goods  cheaper  because  ol  the 
protection;  and  that  but  for  the  abused  tariff,  some  tens 
of  thousands  of  bales  of  Fast  India  cotton  Avould  be 
sold  to  its  in  British  manufactured  goods,  to  an  exclu- 
sion of  the  use  of  so  much  of  our  own;  and  we  believe 
that,  but  for  that  tariff,  cotton  would  be  two  cents  less 
per  pound  than  it  is,  and  cotton  goods  twice  the  prices 
that  they  ai*e. 

Effective  industry  of  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  M.  Dupon 
in  a work  entitled  Productive  and  Commercial  Power  of 
France,  makes  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  labor  ami 
effective  poiver  applied  to  the  production  of  national 
wealth,  under  the  classes  of  individual  power  of  domes- 
tic animals,  and  that  of  the  elements,  exerted  by  means 
of  mechanical  inventions.  In  this  estimate  he  considers 
a unit  the  power  of  each  male,  from  17  to  54  years  of 
age,  and  as  a half  that  of  each  male,  from  12  to  t7/and 
from  54  to  60.  The  labor  of  children  under  12  and  of 
persons  over  CO  he  considers  as  nothing,  and  that  of  fe- 
males as  half  that  of  males  of  the  same  age.  On  this 
basis  he  estimates  the  personal  labor  of  the  inhabitants  of 
France  as  equivalent  to  that  of  12,609,057  males  in  the 
vigor  of  life. 
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The  power  of  a horse  he  considers  equivalent  to  sev- 
en times  that  of  a man,  and  that  of  an  ox  four  times,  or 
that  of  cattle, male  and  female,  the  latter  not  being  much 
used,  at  an  average  of  two  and  a half,  and  that  ot  an  ass  as 
equal  to  that  of  a man.  Taking  the  number  of  horses  in 
Trance  at  1,900,000,  they  give  an  effective  force  equal 
to  that  of  13,300,000  men;  the  number  ot  cattle  at 
0,977,000,  they  have  a power  of  17,442,500;  and  adding 
to  this  the  force  of  240,000  asses,  an  aggregate  power, 
from  the  labor  of  domestic  animals,  is  obtained  equal  to 
30,982,500. 

The  estimate  of  mechanical  power  is  from  water  mills 
and  hydraulic  engines  1 50,000;  w ind  mills  253,333;  wind 
applied  to  navigation  3,000,000,  and  steam  engines  480, OuO; 
equal  in  all  to  the  power  of  5.233,333  men.  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  whole  is  48, 824,890- 

Of  tliis  iorce,  an  amount  of  personal  labor  equal  to  that 
of  8,406,037  men,  and  the  labor  of  animals  equal  to  that 
of  28, 872,500,  is  estimated  to  be  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  the  rest  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  pursuits. 

He  makes  a similar  estimate  of  the  effective  industry  of 
Great  Britain.  Taking  the  population  at  15,000,000,  he 
considers  the  personal  labor  as  equal  to  that  of  6,397,339 
men,  that  of  elements  to  19,840,000,  and  makes  a total  of 
50,487,539.  So  that  in  France  the  power  employed  in 
the  several  branches  of  national  industry  is  equal  to  that  of 
four  men  to  eacli  man  employed,  and  m England  itis  equal 
to  eight  for  each  man. 

Another  paper  observes — Statistical  comparisons  area 
favorite  pursuit  with  tue  Freuch  economists,  and  they 
generally  conduct  them  with  great  fairness.  In  one  of 
these,  recently  made,  we  find  the  following  facts: — In 
1826,  3,730  English  vessels  entered  the  Baltic,  81  French, 
and  not  a single  Spanish.  There  are  in  England*  about 
50,000  public  carriages  for  travelling;  in  France  15,000; 
Spain  Jive!!! — The  public  roads  m England  are  in  extent 
about  100,000  miles.  In  France,  (with  twice  the  terri- 
tory), 20,000;  Spain  about  7,500,  half  of  which  are  not 
traversable.  England  has  18,000  steam  engines;  France 
1,500;  Spain  four! — The  annual  productiveness  of  an  En- 
glish labourer  is  rated  ai  500  francs;  a French  do.  2 25 
francs,  of  a Spaniard  at  80.  The  population  of  the  three 
kingdoms  is — France  32,000,000;  G,  Britain,  (and  Ire- 
land), 22,000,000;  Spain  10,000,000.  The  superiority  of 
Great  Britain  is  palpable  from  this  statement  of  a French 
professor. 

Canadian  Lotaltt.  A short  time  since,  an  itinerant 
showman  had  the  temerity  to  introduce  into  tiie  loyal 
town  of  Brockville,  U.  Canada,  -‘three  mortal  enemies 
of  the  British  government  in  Canada,”  in  the  shape*'  of 
wax  figures,  which,  from  the  labels  pinned  upon  their 
outer  garments,  were  intended  to  represent  Washing- 
ton, Bonaparte,  and  Lafayette.  The  good  people  oi 
Brockville,  not  liking  this  invasion  of  their  territory, 
with  that  promptness  for  which  his  majesty’s  subjects  were 
justly  lauded  during  the  late  war,  repaired  to  the  enemy’s 
encampment;  and,  perhaps,  fired  by  the  rebel  tunes  dis- 
charged from  atin  trumpet  and  barrel  organ  located  at  beau 
quarters,  very  unceremoniously  obtruded  themselves  up- 
on the  trio  of  generals,  and  commenced  hostilities  by 
pulling  their  noses  and  sticking  their  lingers  in  their  eyes: 
luit  the  generals,  though  acknowledged  in  the  field  real 
“men  of  metal,”  on  this  occasion  proved  to  be  “lads  of 
wax;” for,  notwithstanding  their  countenances  were  much 
distorted  by  the  pointed  remarks  of  the  assailants,  tlno 
were  too  much  the  friends  of  their  country  to  commit 
an  act  that  might  he  considered  casiis  f&deris.  The 
brave  Canadians  finding  all  efforts  to  provoke  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  disguised  enemy  ineffectual,  attacked  a 
fnember  of  the  body  guard,  hut  his  voice  was  for  peace, 
and  he  plead  “trumpet  tongued”  that  the  harmony 
which  had  prevailed  might  not  he  disorganized:  but.  in- 
stead of  moderating  their  rage,  il  only  tended  to  add  to 
its  fury,  when  they,  without  further  parley,  commenced  a 
general  battle,  in  which  we  regret  to  state  the  corps  were 
nearly  torn  to  pieces;  general  Washington  was  captured 
w ithout  having  made  the  slightest  resistance,  and  cast 
from  the  heights  upon  tire  stones  helow,  from  which  he 
was  taken  breathless;  faint  hopes  are  entertained  of  his 
recovery.  General  Bonaparte  shared  a more  dreadful 
fate,  having  been  decapitated  atone  blow,  and  his  head- 
less trunk  exposed  to  the  fury  el  the  populace.  The 


r last  information  received  relative  to  gen.  Lafayette,  re- 
presented him  as  rapidly  retreating  with  the  loss  of  a 
leg,  having  given  his  enemies  the  only  pledge  iu  his  pow- 
er, “leg  bail,”  for  his  re-appearance  to  answer  any 
charges  that  may  be  brought  against  him. 

We  would  for  the  honor  of  humanity  now  close  this 
horrid  recital,  hut  it  is  our  duty  to  state,  that  the  ladies 
who  travelled  in  the  suite  were  treated  with  an  indignity 
bordering  on  savage  rudeness;  their  apartments  were  en- 
tered without  their  consent,  and  one  lady  was  torn  from 
her  bed,  stripped  of  her  garments,  and  turned  into  the 
street  while  she  was  asleep;  and  helpless  infants  who  had 
not  learned  to  lisp  the  endearing  words  ot  “father,” 
“mother,”  were  dragged  from  the  arms  which  encircled 
them,  and  crushed  to  pieces  with  as  little  remorse,  as 
though  they  were  a brood  of  ants! 

Com.  Porter  with  his  squadron  lias  at  length  left  Key 
West.  Laborde’s  squadron  at  the  last  advices  was  lying 
at  Havana. 

Sickness  at  Pens  acola. — From  the  Pensacola  Ga- 
zette extra,  of  the  3d  instant,  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that 
a fever  prevailed  there,  several  cases  of  which  had  beeu 
pronounced  by  the  physicians  to  be  the  yellow  fever.  That 
there  are  numerous  cases  of  fever  in  that  city  is  cer- 
tain; but  those  which  terminated  fatally  are  said  to  have 
been  few.  Out  of  a hundred  that  have  been  attacked 
with  fever,  it  is  said  that  only  eight  had  died.  Their 
names  are  not  given. 

Washington  the  projector  of  the  Erie  canal. — Mr. 
Jared  Sparks,  (says  the  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser,)  has 
been  for  some  tune  engaged  in  examining  manuscript 
letters  of  general  Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon,  with 
a view  to  their  publication.  It  appears  from  a letter 
from  him,  to  the  hum  Joseph  Story,  that  shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Washington,  in  a 
letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sparks,  predicted  that  a water 
communication  would  be  opened  through  the  western 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York.  This  letter  of  Mr. 
Sparks  is  published  iu  the  last  number  of  the  North 
American  Review.  At  page  8,  in  the  appendix,  is  the 
following  sentence: 

“Soon  after  war  was  closed,  he  (gen.  Washington) 
visited  the  lakes  of  New  York,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
he  emphatically  predicts,  that  a water  communication 
would  at  no  distant  day  he  opened  through  the  western 
part  of  that  state,  and  enlarges  on  the  benefits  that 
would  result  from  such  a work.” 

Newspapers.  A«  an  evidence  of  ihe  trifling  value  ofa 
newspaper  in  those  parts  ol  Europe  where  they  are  un- 
der government  control,  we  may  instance  the  recent  3ale 
of.  the  Berlin  Gazette,  with  1 1 ,000  subscribers  for  11,000 
dollars,  fn  New  York,  a daily  payer,  with  such  a sub- 
scription hst  and  a corresponding  advertising  patronage, 
would  oe  worth  considerable  more  than  $100,000,  and  m 
! /union  might  be  sold  any  day  ter  something  like  350,000 
The  .ifjruinjr  Chronicle  was  purchased  by  its  present, 
owner  for  a little  i<u,s  than  $250,000,"  and  had  a circula- 
tion of  less  th.n  3.000.  The  annual  profit  of  the  Times , 
(which  circulates  about  6, 000),  averages  between  80  and 
$100,000.  The  secret  ot  tins  vast  difference  between 
Prussia  and  Ei: . land,  or  America,  is  that  the  despotic 
government  of  the  one  can  super;-  s every  journal  in  the 
kingdom  instantaueousl)  and  with  impunity,  whilst  under 
the  free  go\eru,n<-nts  oi  the  other,  editors  laugh  at  minis- 
ters and  fear  nothing  but  the  laws. 

The  population  of  those  portions  of  Poland  which 
have  successively  fallen  to  the.  share  of  Russia,  is  about 
20, 000,000.  To  meet  the  intellectual  wants  of  such  a 
mass  of  persons,  there  are  hut  15  new  spapers,  eight  ni 
w hich  are  printed  in  Vi  arsaw.  Our  IU  >n • 12,000, OUO  are 
supplied  with  something  like  5 or  600  newspapers.— 
There  is  a difference  here.  [.V.  i".  Enquirer. 

Naval.  jVofolk,  Sept.  24.  We  understand  that 
cant.  John  Downes  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
JJciatvare  ship  of  the  line  now  fitting  out  at  the  Gospor’ 
navy  yard  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  lieut.  James 
( Ilamage,  first  lieutenant.  'His  Delaware  will  bear  the 
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broad  pennant  of  commodore  Crane,  on  her  arrival  at  her 
station. 

During  the  last  week  the  masts  and  bowsprit  of  the 
Delaware  have  been  taken  in;  feeling  some  curiosity  to 
know  the  time  necessar^  for  taking  in  and  stepping  such 
ponderous  spars,  we  have  made  the  enquiry,  and  under- 
stand, that,  after  transporting  them  to  the  launching  slip 
and  floating  them  thence  to  the  shears,  the  time  employ- 
ed in  raising  and  stepping  was  as  follows: 

h.  m. 

Bowsprit,  1 16 

Fore-mast,  50 

Main-mast,  1 13 

Mizen-mast,  40 


We  further  learn  that  not  the  slightest  accident  oc- 
curred during  the  arduous  woi*k.  The  main  mast  of  the 
Delaware  weighs  21  tons,  16  cwt.  1 qr.  and  7 lbs. 

The  principal  labor  having  thus  been  overcome,  we 
presume,  from  the  alacrity  manifested  in  all  the  depart- 
ments, that  the  Delaware  will  soon  be  ready  to  make  a 
■proud  exhibition  of  naval  skill  and  architecture  amongst 
the  combined  fleets  now  collecting  in  the  theatre  of  her 
service.  [ Herald . 

It  appears  that  the  Natchez  experienced  the  tremen- 
dous gales  which  recently  visited  the  squthem  coast  of!  ers,  to 
America,  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  seas.  In  few  of  these  already  arrived  are  suffering  the  greatest 


west  of  Scotland.  According  to  the  Glasgow  Chronicle, 
upwards  of  12,000  of  these  wretched  creatures  had 
landed  on  Sunday  night,  and  we  hear  that  on  Monday 
evening  a fresh  migratory  hand  of  350  was  lauded  by 
the  Fingal  steam  packet.  Only  eighteen  pence  a head 
was  charged  for  their  passage.  When  told  that  it  would 
be  some  time  ere  the  harvest  commenced,  and  that  it 
was  needless  for  them  to  expect  employment,  they 
coolly  answered,  that  they  would  labor  for  any  thing,  no 
matter  how  little,  and  declared  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  worse  off  than  they  were  in  their  ow  n country. 
Beyond  question,  there  is  at  present  too  little  regular 
work  for  the  native  laborers  in  the  west,  and  it  is  pain- 
ful to  think  that  a portion  of  the  little  they  have  wifi  be 
wrested  from  them  by  these  '■degraded  and  unhappy 
aliens.  This  is  a subject  which  wdl  eventually  force  it- 
self on  the  attention  of  the  civil  authorities.  A.  gentle- 
man who  left  Glasgow  with  one  of  the  coaches  yester- 
day morning,  calculated  that  he  had  passed  from  400  to 
500  of  these  emigrants  making  towards  this  city.  If 
they  be  badly  off  in  the  west,  they  must  expect  to  be  far 
worse  here.  Here  are  no  cotton  mills — no  great  weav  - 
ing factories — no  public  works  to  afford  them  a hope  of 
employment.  Even  at  the  harvest  they  have  no  chance, 
as  the  farmers  in  this  and  the  surrounding  counties  have 
been  long  in  the  practice  of  employing  highland  shear- 
" hom  they  give  a decided  preference.  Not  a 


the  gale  of  the  1 6th  ult.  she  lost  her  main  and  mizen  top 
gallant  masts,  besides  many  of  her  sails  and  some  rig- 
.ging,  and  several  seamen,  who  were  blow  n from  tlie 
yards.  The  Natchez  was  thrown  upon  her  beam  ends, 
and  whilst  in  this  situation  made  much  water.  She  was 
to  sail  as  soon  as  repaired,  for  the  south  side  of  the  Is- 
land of  Cuba.  y 

The  French  frigate  La  Circe.  This  beautiful  ship, 
which  w ould  not  be  disparaged  by  a comparison  with  any 
vessel  of  her  class  in  our  navy,  has  come  up  from  her  late 
anchorage  below  fort  Norfolk,  and  anchored  oft  Town 
Foint.  She  is  an  object  of  general  admiration,  and  we 
have  heard  nautical  gentlemen  of  good  judgment,  pro- 
nounce her  to  be  the  neatest  vessel  in  her  hull  and  rig- 
ging that  they  have  ever  seen  at  the  same  anchorage. 

On  Thursday  the  officers  of  the  Circe  visited  the  navy 
yard  at  Gosport,  where  they  received  every  attention  due 
to  their  rank,  and  a salute  was  fired  in  honor  of  their  visit. 

[Norfolk  Beacon. 

Amebic  an  canvass.  We  Some  time  since  noticed 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  duck  manufactured  by  the 
Phenix  mill  Company,  which  is  not  pnly  cheaper  but  has 
been  proved  by  experiment  to  be  much  superior  to  Rus- 
sian duck.  The  comparative  merit  of  these  two  articles 
lias  been  tested  by  capt.  Austin,  late  of  the  ship  Panther, 
and  capt.  Macy,  of  the  Lewis.  The  Phenix  Mill  duck 
is  not  at  all  subject  to  the  usual  effects  of  mildew  arising 
from  ordinary  exposure,  (that  is  such  as  would  destroy  or 
materially  injure  Russian  duck')?  but  in  the  case  of  the  Pan- 
ther, where  it  escaped  this  injury,  the  exposure  was  one 
of  the  worst  kind,  viz.  to  steam  arising  from  damaged 
wheat  in  the  hold.  Another  excellence  in  the  Phenix  mill 
duck  is,  that  no  starch  or  sizing  is  used  in  its  manufacture 
to  give  it  a false  appearance  of  thickness,  nor  is  its  strength 
"Wasted  by  excessive  bleaching,  as  is  generally  the  case 
With  foreign  duck.  The  material  used  by  the  Phenix  com- 
pany is  the  best  of  imported  water  rotted  flax. 

We  have  said  thus  much  in  reference  to  the  merits  of  the 
American  canvass,  because  we  view  the  success  of  this 
.manufacture  as  intimately  connected  with  our  means  of 
national  defence.  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  last 
war,  when  a bolt  of  American  duck  could  not  be  had  in  the 
country,  our  national  vessels  and  privateers  were  forced  to 
supply  themselves  with  the  foreign  article  at  $40  per  bolt 
or  $1  per  yard.  In  the  event  of  another  such  crisis,  we  are 
confident  that  American  duck  could  be  furnished  at  one 
Hurd  that  price,  and  possessing  twice  the  durability.  To 
insure  this  result  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  government 
and  ship  owners  to  give  a preference  to  the  Phenix  Mill 
and  other  American  ducks,  if  of  equal  good  quality. 

[ Providence  American. 

Destitute  Imsm-Hordes  of  Irish  to  the  very  nadir 
poverty  and  destitution,  continue  to  pour  into  the 


hardships,  and  have  become  grievous  burdens  to  their 
country  men  by  whom  they  are  sheltered.  [Scots-man, 

Indians.  From  the  St.  Louis  Missouri  Obsei'ver , of 
Sept.  5.  By  the  arrival  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Galena 
packet,  from  the  Upper  Mississippi,  on  the  3d  inst.  we 
nave  received  the  important  intelligence  that  the  Winne- 
bagoes  had  refused  to  treat  with  gov.  Cass  at  Green  Bay, 
and  that  in  consequence  gov.  C.  had  written  to  gen.  At- 
kinson, informing  him  of  this  fact,  and  also,  that  the  war- 
club  had  been  passed  to  the  Potawottamies,  or  in  other 
Avords,  that  that  tribe,  or  a part  of  them,  had  joined  the 
Wlnnebagoes  in  hostility  against  the  United  States.  Gov. 
Cass,  therefore,  committed  the  further  management  of 
these  savages  to  gen.  Atkinson,  who  accordingly  left 
Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  29th.  with  his  command,  con- 
sisting of  about  600  men,  for  the  Portage  on  the  Ouiscon- 
sin,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  major  Whistler  from 
Green  Bay,  Arith  a small  body  of  regulars  and  militia,  and 
100  Menomonies.  Gen.  Dodge  and  maj.  Whitesides,  of 
Fever  river, also  left  that  place  on  the  29th  with  about  140 
mounted  men,  destined  for  the  English  Prairie , where,  it 
Avas expected  they  would  fall  in  with  the  main  force  under 
gen.  Atkinson.  The  Indians  were  in  body  to  the  number 
of  about  400,  at  the  Four  Lakes , 40  miles  from  the  port- 
age. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Git  EAT  MBIT  AIN  AND  IBEEAND. 

From  liver  pool  papa's  to  the  '25  ih  ult. 

The  duke  of  Well  ington  has  resumed  his  post  as  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army,  but  is  excluded  from  a seat 
in  the  cabinet.  Thus  the  chief  pillar  of  the  opposition 
has  bowed  down  to  the  golden  calf 

The  new  ministerial  arrangements  were  not  yet  com- 
pleted. Mr.  Canniug’s  Avill  has  been  opened,  and  his 
effects  said  to  be  under  £20,000.  It  is  also  intimated  that 
he  died  insolvent.  A meeting  has  been  held  in  Liver- 
pool, and  measures  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
statue  or  pillar  to  his  memory. 

The  harvest  will  yield  a good  crop  of  wheat,  oats  and 
barley. 

At  the  royal  naval  dinner  given  in  Liverpool,  on  the  11th 
ult.  to  celebrate  the  birth  day  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
lord  high  admiral,  “the  health  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States”  was  gfren  as  one  of  the  regular  toasts. 
On  which  admiral  Coffin  “sincerely  thanked  the  com- 
pany for  the  honor  they  had  done  to  that  gentleman. 
As  a native  of  America  and  a subject  of  this  country,  he 
hoped  the  tAvo  slates  would  long  be  united  in  brotherly 
union.” 

For  the  duke  of  Clarence’s  comnrtentary  upon  this  toast, 
Ave  refer  to  the  appointment  of  the  hon.  Frederick  de 
Roos,  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  very  notable  bonk  an 
the  U.  States,  as  his  flag  lieutenant. 
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FRANCE. 

An  individual,  who  came  to  Paris,  as  a rich  man,  and 
who  died  last  year  in  a situation  bordering  on  indigence, 
left  a statement  of  his  losses  at  play,  and  declared  that 
persons,  whom  he  named,  had  employed  fraudulent 
means  to  play  against  him  with  the  certainty  of  winning. 
These  two  persons,  one  ot  whom  was  formerly  a dentist, 
were  put  on  their  trial;  and  the  celebrated  M.  Comte 
was  summoned  as  a witness,  and  gave  an  explanation  ot 
the  art,  or  altered  cards,  by  means  of  which  their  frauds 
had  been  committed.  The  court  of  appeal  has  confirm- 
ed the  sentence,  by  which  they  are  condemned  to  eigh- 
teen months’  imprisonment,  and  a fine. 

A great  falling  oft'in  the  orders  to  the  silk  manufactu- 
rers of  Lyons  has  occurred  this  year.  At  the  fair  of  Beau- 
cair,  all  the  merchandize,  with  the  exception  of  paper 
hangings,  sold  at  a reduced  rate. 

SPAIN. 

Numerous  arrests  had  taken  place  in  the  capital,  in  con- 
sequence of  a vast  conspiracy  discovered  by  the  minister  of 
police,  Recasho,  the  object  of  which  wasto  create  through- 
out Galicia  and  Estremadura  the  same  insurrectionary 
movements  as  in  Catalonia. — Large  sums  destined  to 
further  the  explosion,  and  to  maintain  the  insurgents 
had  also  been  seized,  and  it  is  significantly  intimated  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  coin  bore  the  impress  of  a foreign 
power.  It  had  already  been  openly  surmised  in  the 
Spanish  papers,  that  the  attempts  of  the  Cat-lists  had  been 
secretly  encouraged  by  France,  in  order  to  afTonl  her  a 
pretence  tor  continuing  her  military  occupation  ot  the 
most  important  fortresses  of  the  country. 

PORTUGAL 

Is  still  in  a state  of  fermentation  and  the  downfall  of 
the  constitution  is  predicted.  The  princess  regent  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  her  spirits  in  her  late  sickness.  It  is  also 
stated  in  the  French  journals,  that,  from  the  language  of 
the  ministers,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  French  govern- 
ment will  espouse  the  cause  of  don  Miguel,  and  co-ope- 
rate in  establishing  him  on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  *as  his 
legitimate  right.  There  is  a rumor  that  Don  Pedro,  of 
Brazil,  was  expected  to  arrive  at  the  capital  of  Portugal, 
in  order  to  assist  in  restoring  tranquillity. 

The  unsettled  state  ot  affairs  is  still  attributed  to  the 
dismissal  of  Saldanah  and  the  plots  of  the  Camarilla. — 
The  English  troopsremain  in  Lisbon  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. 

GREECE  AND  TURKEY. 

A constitutional  charter  has  at  length  been  adopted  by 
the  national  assembly,  see  page  70. 

Letters  have  been  received  at  Napoli,  stating  that  the 
Greeks  who  occupied  the  convent  of  Megaspileon,  have 
beaten  and  repulsed  1,500  Arabs,  whom  Ibrahim  Pacha 
had  moved  forward  thus  far;  the  loss  of  the  barbarians 
amounts  to  400  men,  killed  on  the  declivity  of  a hill, 
where  the  Greeks  had  prepared  an  ambush  for  them. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  has  ratified  the  treaty  for  the 
pacification  of  Greece,  entered  into  by  Russia,  France 
and  England. 

At  Constantinople  the  ReisEfFcndi  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that  the  lives  of  the  foreigners  at  Pera,  particularly 
the  English,  would  not  be  sale  if  a treaty  had  been  enter- 
ed into,  which  would  oppose  any  obstacles  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Turkish  fleet.  “The  porte  would  hardly, 
however,”  says  tho  London  Sun,  “draw  down  the  vcrii- 
gence  of  England  by  such  an  outrage.” 

Dreadful  fire  at  Moldavia. — The  Austrian  Observer 
of  the  1 1th  August,  contains  an  afflicting  account  of  a 
dreadful  fire  which  has  reduced  Jasse,  the  capital  of  Mol- 
davia, (one  of  the  principalities  for  which  Russia  has  been 
contending  with  the  porte  throughout  the  last  half  eeu- 
tury,)  to  a heap  of  ruins.  A melancholy  interest  attaches 
to  the  details  of  this  conflagration  which  has  proved  hardl) 
less  fatal  to  human  life  than  destructive  to  property.  Fifty 
dead  bodies  are  stated  to  have  been  dug  out  of  the  ruins,  and 
w hile  the  flames  were  yet  raging,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  set  all  the  malefactors,  who  were  confined  in  the  pri- 
son, at  liberty,  as  the  building  in  which  they  were  shut  up 
was  found  to  be  on  fire.  These  wretches  appear  to  have 
ungrateful  return  for  the  merciful  consideration 
which  had  thrown  open  the  doors  of  their  dungeons.  They 
prepared  b»  pillage  that  portion  of  the  city  which  had  es- 
caped; the  most  active  exertions  of  the  magistrates  and 
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inhabitants  were  required  to  keep  them  in  check.  The 
writer  of  this  sad  nan-ative  towards  the  end  of  his  letter, 
describes  the  flames  to  have  again  burst  out  in  more  than 
one  part  of  the  city.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  u 
storm  raged  at  the  same  moment.  It  would  seem  that 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  calamity  was  beyond  the 
power  of  man,  and  the  letter  concludes  with  the  mournful 
declaration,  that  “Omnipotence  alone  can  save  us  from 
utter  destruction.” 

ALGIERS. 

Accounts  from  the  Barbary  coast  state  that  great  pre- 
parations continued  to  be  made  at  Algiers  to  receive  the 
French.  The  number  of  troops  summoned  from  the  in- 
terior is  estimated  from  SO, OCR)  to  50,000  men.  One  of 
the  French  vessels,  carried  into  Oran,  turns  out  to  be  of 
great  value;  she  was  hound  to  Martinique. 

A Swedish  ship,  laden  with  ammunition,  in  attempting 
to  enter  Algiers,  has  been  captured  by  the  French  block- 
ading squadron,  and  sent  to  Toullon. 

It  is  announced  that  an  Algerine  corvette  has  been 
sunk  by  an  English  corvette,  which  it  attempted  to  search, 
taking  it  for  a French  ship. 

BUENOS  AYRES. 

Rivadavia  has  resigned  die  presidency.  The  following 
is  a copy  of  his  resignation  addressed  to  the  constitutional 
congress  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Upon  being  called  to  die  first  magistracy  of  the  repub- 
lic by  the  free  suffrages  of  h r representatives.  1 made 
a personal  sacrifice  which  I trust  I cannot  be  accused  of 
exaggerating.  If,  in  the  career  which  the  public  have 
thus  marked  out  for  me,  I have  not  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful in  overcoming  die  difficulties  which  arose  before 
me  at  every  step,  I have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  reflect- 
ing that  I have  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  my  office  in  a manner  agreeable  to  mv 
duty;  that,  although  beset  on  every  side  with  obstacles,  I 
have  been  instrumental  in  effecting  measures  which  my 
country  will,  everreflect  upon  with  pride;  and  that  I have 
above  all,  in  every  instance  sustained  the  dignity  and  ho- 
nor of  the  nation.  My  zeal  to  devote  myself  to  the  ser- 
vice ot  my  country  remains  unabated,  but  1 have  to  la- 
ment that  difficulties  of  a new  description,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  anticipated,  have  arisen  to  convince 
me  diat  my  services  in  future  can  be  of  no  public  utility, 
and  that  no  sacrifice  on  my  own  part  can  henceforth  re- 
dound to  the  interest  of  the  nation.  Under  this  impres- 
sion I have  no  other  duty  than  to  resign  the  office  with 
which  1 am  invested.  1 therefore  renounce  the  charge 
which  I have  heretofore  mantained,  and  resign  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  national  representatives  from  whom  I bad, 
the  honor  to  receive  it.  I regret  that  I cannot  adtfto  my 
resignation  a satisfactory  exposition  of  the  motives  which 
lead  me  to  this  step,  but  comfort  myself  with  the  assurance 
that  they  will,  nevertheless,  be  understood  by  the  public. 
Possibly  justice  may  not  be  done  at  this  moment  to  the  sin- 
cerity and  disinterestedness  of  my  sentiments,  but  I rest 
assured  that  posterity  will  duly  appreciate  them. 

About  to  leave  the  high  station  to  which  the  suf- 
frages of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  elevated  me, 
I feel  that  I owe  them  my  most  hearty  thanks,  not  more 
for  the  distinguished  honor  thus  conferred  upon  me,  than 
for  the  constant  and  patriotic  zeal  which  they  have  ever 
manifested  in  seconding  my  feeble  efforts  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  honor  and  glory  of  our  republic.  I beg 
leave  to  recommend  them  to  talie  speedy  measures  to 
fill  the  office  which  I now  leave;  they  w ill  by  so  doing  ac- 
complish an  object  imperiously  demanded  by  the  state  of 
public  affairs,  and  afford  an  additional  motive  of  gratitude 
on  my  part  towards  a body  of  men  to  whom  1 have  now 
the  honor  to  offer  the  assurances  of  my  high  consideration 
and  respect.  Bernardino  Rivadavia. 

COLOMBIA  AND  PERU. 

Carthagena , Jlvgt.  21 . The  Liberator  sailed  from 
Barranca  the  15th,  on  board  the  steam  boat  Santander; 
and  on  the  24th  he  arrived  at  Mompox.  On  the  15th 
he  proceeded  to  Ocana;  where  he  w as  to  arrive  on  the 
1 8th.  The  troops  which  he  ordered  from  this  city  to* 
the  interior  remained  at  Mompox  and  Ocana;  he  taking 
with  him  only  his  guard  of  honor. 

The  executive  signed  at  last,  on  the  6th,  the  decree  of 
congress  calling  the  convention  for  the  2d  of  March  at 
Ocana;  and  the  legislature  was  occupied  in  discussing 
the  rules  for  the  election  of  its  memhers. 
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Santander,  was  holding  the  executive  power  until  the 
arrival  of  president  Bolivar  at  the  capital,  which  would 
take  place  about  the  28th  of  August,  provided  he  left  Mom- 
pox  on  the  14th  on  his  route  from  Carthagena  to  Bogota. 

The  disturbances  in  Guayaquil  are  calmed,  \V'e  have 
accounts  from  that  quarter  to  the  18th  of  July,  by  the 
Panama  post.  Gen.  Florez  had  crossed  the  river  Daule, 
and  was  to  enter  Guayaquil. 

The  congress  of  Peril  was  installed  on  the  14th  of 
June.  Mariscal  Lamar  was  elected  president  of  the  re- 
public, Salazar  Baquipano,  vice  president.  There  were 
several  parties,  but  the  strongest  was  said  to  be  in  favor 
of  general  Bolivar. 

It  is  said  that  the  constitution  of  Bolivia  is  for  ever  at 
an  end,  since  even  the  friends  of  Bolivar  have  already 
declared  it  to  be  contrary  to  all  authority. 

BRAZIL. 

A Rio  paper  of  the  19th  of  May,  contains  the  address 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  of  the  senate  to  the  em- 
peror on  the  opening  of  the  chambers.  They  supera- 
Dound  with  professions  of  attachment  to  his  imperial 
majesty  and  to  the  constitution.  Their  relations  with 
foreign  powers  are  stated  to  be  on  a friendly  and  favora- 
ble footing.  The  address  of  the  deputies  is  silent  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  affairs  with  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the 
only  reference  to  this  subject  in  that  of  the  senate,  is 
contained  in  the  following  sentence: 

“The  senate  appreciates,  as  it  ought,  the  personal 
sacrifices  to  which  his  imperial  majesty  has  submitted, 
to  direct  tiie  public  feeling  to  a resistance  of  the  machi^ 
nations  of  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  of  the 
proof  which  he  has  given  of  his  love  of  country  and  of 
his  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  evils  of  war.” 

We  were  quite  amused  witli  the  laconic  replies  of  his 
foajesty  to  these  addresses.  To  the  former  he  said,  “J 
am  well  aware  of  the  manner  of  thinking  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies;”  and  to  the  latter,  “I  have  perfectly  under- 
stood you.” 

The  marquis  of  Palma  has  been  appointed  minister 
counsellor  of  state,  in  the  place  of  the  marquis  de  Sa- 
hara, deceased. 

MEXICO. 

There  has  been  a serious  disturbance  at  Yera  Cruz  in 
consequence  of  the  commander  of  a regiment  of  soldiers 
refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  general.  The  colonel 
has  been  ordered  to  leave  the  city.  The  disobedience  of 
the  colonel  is  attributed  to  party  faction,  which  power- 
fully prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  republic. 

The  “declaration”  agreed  upon  by  the  baron  Damns 
and  signior  Camacho,  provides  for  a commercial  inter- 
course between  France  and  Mexico  on  principles  of  li- 
beral reciprocity.  The  duties  on  the  tonnage  and  car- 
goes of  the  vessels  of  the  different  countries  are  to  he 
the  same,  and  each  is  to  have,  in  the  ports  of  the  other, 
all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  nation; 
only  Mexico  makes  reservations  of  the  special  favors  she 
has  already  granted  to  her  sister  republics  ot  the  south, 
.and  France  provides  that  nothing  in  “the  declaration” 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  interfere  with  the  agreement 
she  has  made  with  Havti.  The  convention  is  called  “a 
declaration.”  If  it  had  been  termed  a treaty,  it  would 
have  been  regarded  by  Spain  as  a formal  recognition  of 
Mexican  independence. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CHARTER  OF  GREECE. 

[ADOPTED  AT  NAPOLI.] 

In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity.  The 
Greek  nation,  met  for  a third  time  fo  a national  assem- 
bly, proclaims  by  its  legitimate  representatives,  before 
God  and  man,  its  political  existence  and  independence, 
and  establishes  the  following  fundamental  principles  to 
serve  as  a constitution: 

Chap.  1. — Of  religion. 

Art.  1.  In  Greece  every  man  to  profess  freely  his  own 
religion,  and  obtain  for  his  worship  the  same  protection; 
but  the  orthodox  religion  of  the  Greek  Church  is  the  reli- 
- gion  of  the  state. 

Chap.  2. — Of  the  state . 

2.  Greece  is  one  and  indivisible. 

3.  It  consists  of  eparchates  { provinces'.) 

4.  All  those  provinces  shall  be  esteemed  eparchates 

of  Greece  which  have  taken,  or  shall  take  up,  arms 
against  the  despotic  government  of  the  Turks.  1 


Chap.  3. — Of  the  public  law  of  the  Helleninns. 

!>.  The  sovereign  power  resides  m the  nation;  all  pow- 
er emanates  from  it,  and  only  exists  for  it. 

6.  Are  Hellenians — 1.  All  the  native  Greeks  who  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  Christ.  2.  Those  who,  oppressed  by  the 
Ottoman  yoke,  and  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  are  come, 
or  shall  come  to  Greece,  to  take  up  arms  or  to  dwell 
there.  3.  Those  who  are  born  abroad,  of  a Greek  fa- 
ther, or  those  natives  and  others,  and  their  descendants, 
naturalized  before  the  publication  of  the  present  constitu-r 
tion,  and  born  abroad,  who  shall  come  to  Greece  and 
take  the  oaths.  4.  Foreigners  who  come  to  Greece  and 
arc  there  naturalized. 

7.  All  Hellenians  are  equal  in  the  eve  of  the  law. 

8.  Every  Uellenian  shall  be  eligible,  according  to  his 
personal  talents,  to  public  employments,  both  political 
and  military. 

9.  Foreigners  who  come  to  inhabit  Greece  fora  time, 
orforever,  are  equal  to  the  Hellenians  before  thecivi!  law. 

10.  The  taxes  shall  be  levied  from  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  state,  with  justice,  and  in  proportion  to  the  for- 
tunes of  individuals;  but  no  fax  can  be  levied  without  a 
law  being  promulgated,  and  no  law  for  levying  taxes  can 
be  published  for  more  than  one  year. 

11.  The  law  guarantees  the  personal  liberty  of  every 
individual;  no  person  can  be  arrested  or  imprisoned,  but 
according  to  law. 

12.  The  life,  the  honor,  and  the  property  of  all  those 
who  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  state,  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

13.  No  order  to  seek  for,  or  arrest  persons,  or  proper- 
ty, can  be  given,  unless  it  be  founded  on  sufficient  proof, 
and  unless  the  place  of  search  be  pointed  out,  as  well  as 
the  persons  and  things  which  are  to  be  arrested. 

14.  In  all  judicial  proceedings  every  one  has  a right  to 
demand  the  cause  and  the  nature  ot  the  accusation  made 
against  him;  to  reply  to  his  accusers,  and  their  witnesses, 
and  to  bring  forward  witnesses  in  his  defence;  to  have 
counsel,  and  to  require  a speedly  decision  from  the  court. 

15.  No  person  shall  be  esteemed  guilty  till  he  is  con- 
demned. 

16.  No  person  is  to  be  tried  twice  for  the  same  offence, 
nor  condemned  and  deprived  of  his  property  without  a 
previous  trial.  A definitive  judgement  cannot  be  appeal- 
ed from. 

17.  The  government  may  require  private  property  to 
be  given  up  for  the  public  good  when  sufficiently  demon- 
strated, but  previous  indemnity  must  be  granted. 

IS.  Torture  a*nd  confiscation  are  abolished. 

19.  The  law  cannot  be  made  retroactive. 

20.  The  Hellenians  have  a right  to  form  establish- 
ments of  every  description,  for  science,  for  philanthro- 
py, for  industry  and  arts,  and  to  select  professors  for 
their  instruction. 

21.  In  Greece  it  is  not  permitted  to  buy  and  sell  a 
man;  every  slave  of  every  nation  and  of  every  religion, 
as  soon  as  he  places  his  foot  on  the  Greek  soil,  his  mas- 
ter can  no  longer  pursue  him. 

22.  No  person  can  decl  ine  submitting  to  his  competent 
judge,  nor  be  prevented  from  having  recourse  to  him. 

23.  No  person  can  he  detained  in  prison  more  than  21- 
hours  without  the  cause  of  his  arrest  being  made  known 
to  him;  nor  more  than  three  days  without  the  proceed- 
ings against  him  beginning. 

”24.  The  clergy,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Greek 
church,  can  take  no  part  in  any  public  employment:  the 
presbyters  (minor  priests)  alone  have  the  right  of  elec- 
tion. 

25.  Everv  one  may  write  to  the  senate,  and  state  his 
opinion  on  any  public  object. 

26.  The  Hellenians  have  the  right  to  write  and  publish 
freely  by  the  press,  or  otherwise,  their  thoughts  and 
opinions,  without  being  subjected  to  any  censorship,  but 
always  within  the  following  limits: 

1.  Not  to  attack  the  Christian  religion. 

2.  Not  to  violate  decency. 

3.  To  avoid  insults  and  personal  calumny. 

27.  The  Greek  government  bestows  no  title  of  nobili- 
ty, and  no  Hellenism  can,  without  the  consent  of  his  o,wn 
government,  receive  a service,  gift,  recompense,  em- 
ployment, or  title  of  any  description  whatever,  from  any 

1 monarch,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 
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28.  The  epithets  illustrious,  excellency,  &c.  shall  not 
he  given  to  any  Hellenian  within  the  limits  of  the  state; 
only  the  governor  shall  bear  the  name  of  excellency , 
which  shall  cease  with  his  functions. 

29.  No  native,  nor  person  naturalized  and  inhabiting 
Greece j and  enjoying  the  rights  ol  a citizen,  can  have  re 
course  to  foreign  protection;  in  c&se  he  does,  he  ceases 
to  he  a citizen  of  Greece. 

Chap.  4. — Of  Naturalization. 

30.  The  government  shall  naturalize  foreigners,  who 
bring  certificates  trom  Greek  functionaries,  attesting 

1.  That  they  have  passed  three  whole  years  in  the 
country. 

2.  That  during  this  time  they  have  not  been  visited  by 
any  infamous  punishment. 

3.  That  they  have  acquired  within  the  state  landed 
property  of  the  value  of  at  least  100  dollars. 

31.  Great  actions,  and  notorious  services,  during  the 
need  of  the  country,  are  sufficient  claims  to  naturaliza- 
tion. 

32.  The  government  may  also  naturalize  those  for- 
eigners who  found  in  Greece  remarkable  establishments 
tending  to  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  of  arts,  of  com- 
merce, and  of  industry.  It  may  also  abridge  the  time 
necessary  for  naturalization. 

33.  Those  foreigners  who  have  served,  or  who  shall 
serve  in  a military  capacity  in  Greece  two  years,  and  who 
have  the  necessary  certificates  of  service,  are  by  that 
made  Hellenic  citizens. 

34.  A man  when  naturalized  immediately  enjoys  all 
the  rights  of  a citizen,  but  the  right  of  representation 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  elections  which  the  sen- 
ate will  publish. 

35.  Every  person  naturalized  shall  take  the  Greek 
oath. 

Chap.  5. — Of  the  organization  of  the  government. 

3G.  The  sovereign  power  of  the  nation  is  divided  into 
three  powers — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  ju- 
dicial. 

37.  The  legislative  power  makes  laws. 

38.  The  executive  power  sanctions  them,  agreeably  to 
article  74,  and  carries  them  into  execution. 

39.  The  judicial  power  applies  them. 

40.  The  Legislative  power  belongs  in  particular  to  the 
body  of  representatives  of  the  people,  who  will  take  the 
name  of  senate,  ( boule. ) 

41.  The  executive  power  belongs  to  one  alone,  who 
will  take  the  name  of  governor,  aud  who  has  under  his 
orders  different  secretaries. 

42.  The  judicial  power  belongs  to  the  tribunals. 

[To  be  continued.] 

COM.  POKIER  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

This  .Mexican  officer  has  certainly  forgotten  what  he 
is,  or  supposes  that  he  has  some  certain  nnpreseriptive 
right  to  violate  our  laws  with  impunity;  and  his  actions 
do  not  appear  either  worthy  of  his  former  character  or 
present  condition;  and  his  interpretation  of  our  laws  is 
an  assumption  that,  in  other  cases,  would  have  met  with 
instant  reprobation;  we  cannot  allow  this  to  foreigners. 
It  is  our  own  country  that  must  settle  such  points.  The 
following  reply  to  his  exposition  given  in  the  Register 
of  the  15th  mst.  is  copied  from  the  New  Orleans  Argus 
of  the  31st  ult.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Smith  is 
the  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  district. 

Commodore  Porter  in  his  remarks  in  the  Louisana 
Advertiser,  of  the  20th  instant,  in  vindication  of  the  re- 
cruiting band- bill,  recently  circulated  in  this  city,  undei 
his  name,  and  in  reply  to  the  notice  of  that  document,' 
which,  as  district  attorney  of  the  United  States.  1 felt 
constrained  to  take,  lias  fallen  into  some  errors  of  fact, 
that,  doubtless?,  it  will  afford  him  pleasure  to  see  correct- 
ed— the  more  so,  as  they  have  led  him  to  conclusions  un- 
justly impeaching  the  motives,  sentiments  and  conduct  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  government,  who  had  contributed 
towards  the  arrest  and  commitment  for  trial  of  the  sea- 
men in  question,  and  those  who  had  engaged  them  for 
the  Guerrero. 

The  following  succinct  narrative  of  facts,  (that  w ould 
have  been  sooner  communicated  but  from  circumstances 
of  a domestic  nature  requiring  my  entire  attention),  will 
sufficiently  exhibit  the  errors  referred  to,  and  the  gratui- 


tous nature  of  the  inferences  that  I must  presume  to 
have  sprung  only  from  them: 

Soon  after  the  Mexican  brig  of  war  Guerrero  had  an- 
chored off  the  N.  E.  pass,  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi, (now  several  weeks  since),  very  strong  rumours 
were  afloat,  of  recruiting  stations  being  opened  iu  tins 
city,  and  of  the  engagement  of  seamen  here  for  the  ser- 
vice of  that  armed  vessel.  But  still  no  adequate  proof 
of  such  facts  came  to  the  knowledge  of  those  whose  du- 
ty, in  that  event,  would  have  required  their  interference: 

— Certainly  there  are  no  traces  of  their  having  resorted  to 
any  undue  means,  or  indulged  any  unseasonable  zeal, 
or  uncourleous  suspicions,  in  order  to  detect  and  bring 
to  punishment  this  rumoured  evasion  of  the  laws.  At 
length  a certain  ship-broker  of  this  city  descended  to  the 
Balize,  and  attempted  to  sound  the  inspector  of  the  cus- 
toms, regularly  stationed  there,  as  to  w hether  he  would 
suffer  about  an  hundred  men  (whom  he  described  as  for- 
eigners) that  had  been  engaged  in  New-Orleans  to  serve 
on  board  the  Guerrero,  to  pass  without  interruption — in- 
sinuating that  his  complaisance  in  this  respect  might  be 
of  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  to  his  advantage.  Getting 
an  unsatisfactory  answer  from  the  inspector,  the  broker 
chartered,  at  the  Balize,  a small  schooner,  (the  Caro- 
line), for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  seamen  in  ques- 
tion, by  one  of  the  other  passes  of  the  river,  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  Guerrero;  aud  accordingly,  accompanied 
by  the  schooner  and  her  owner,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
in  st.  returned  to  the  city,  where  she  remained  Jill  the 
night  of  the  next  day. 

About  9 o’clock  on  that  night,  (August  6th),  the  bro- 
ker put  on  board  the  schooner  about  thirty-five  seamen, 
(a  boat  load  or  two  of  them  joined  her  a few  miles  below 
the  city)— who  all  forthwith  proceeded  down  the  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  part  of  the  crew  of  the 
Guerrero. — The  inspector  at  the  Balize,  already  appriz- 
ed, by  the  complimentary  application  to  himself  and  by 
the  chartering  of  the  schooner  there,  of  the  expedition 
on  fool,  resolved  to  intercept  it.  With  that  view , with  the 
revenue  boat  ordinarily  under  his  charge,  he  ascended 
above  all  the  passes  of  the  river,  and  until  he  fell  in  with 
the  schooner  and  her  new  passengers,  about  30  leagues 
below'  the  city,  on  their  way  to  fulfil  their  engagement. 

Having  pursued  and  seized  her,  he  immediately  pfif 
her  helm  about,  and  on  the  8th  of  August,  inst.  brought 
her  passengers  back  to  the  city  for  examination.  They 
were  then,  not  “marched  like  convicts  to  the  custom- 
house,” as  they  appeared  to  the  vivid  imagination  of 
the  commodore,  but  under  a guard,  scarcely  proportioned 
to  their  numbers,  regularly  brought  up  for  examination 
before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  city  court  of  New'  Orleans,, 
in  the  absence  of  the  judge  of  the  court  of  the  United 
States  for  this  district.  There,  on  an  investigation,  (on 
the  oaths  of  credible  witness,)  into  facts  then  first  brought, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  prosecutor,  two  ot  the  more  con- 
spicuous of  the  prisoners,  (the  ship-broker  and  a board- 
ing house  keeper  for  sailors, ) were  respectively  bound  3a 
recognizances  in  five  hundred  dollars,  with  two  sureties 
each,  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  court  of  the  United 
States  for  this  district,  to  answ  er  on  a charge  of  retaining 
seamen  in  this  city,  “to  enter  themselves”  on  board  a 
foreign  vessel  of  war,  to  cruize  against  a power  at  peace 
with  the  Unted  States.  The  seamen,  except  nine  Colom- 
bi  uis,  were  at  the  same  time  committed  to  prison  for 
want  of  had,  to  answer  at  the  same  court,  on  a charge  of 
engaging  in  this  city,  to  enter  themselves  “in  the  same 
vessel  for  the  like  purpose.”  The  nine  Colombians, 
from  the  intimate  relations  of  Colombia  and  Mexico,  and 
from  their  being  engaged  in  a common  cause,  w'ere  with 
consent  of  the  prosecutor,  viewed  as  on  the  footing  of  Mexi- 
cans, and  absolutely  discharged.  On  a subsequent  day 
the  prisoners  were  brought  up,  on  habeas  corpus , befoir 
the  judge  ot  the  parish  court  of  New  Orleans,  and  on  mo- 
tion of  their  counsel,  not  “of  the  district  attorney”  were 
as  they  were  entitled  to  he,  enlarged  on  bqil.  The  amount 
of  the  bail,  for  each  of  these  prisoners,  (being  all  com- 
mon seamen,)  was  with  consent  of  the  prosecutor,  fixed 
at  the  sum  ot  one  hundred  dollars.  To  have  required  a 
greater  amount,  from  men  of  their  condition  and  means, 
and  degree  of  misdemeanor,  would,  in  effect,  have  been 
a refusal  of  bail  in  a case  that  was  bailable.  The  recog- 
nizances were  taken  by  a respectable  officer  of  experience. 
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and  of  the  utmost  confidence  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  test 
them,  may  prove  to  be  more  than  “merely  nominal.”* 

The  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  statement  of  occurrences 
at  the  Balize,  is  attested  by  the  written  memorandum  of  the 
inspector  at  that  place,  at  the  foot  of  his  usual  periodical 
report  to  the  collector,  and  which  was  not  received,  or 
heard  of  by  that  officer,  before  the  judicial  investigation 
referred  to.  The  residue  appears  from  matter  of  reeord. 

It  is  trusted  that  it  sufficiently  establishes: 

That  the  pending  prosecutions,  instead  of  having  been 
begun  in  a spirit  of  persecution  or  cruelty,  were  in  some 
sort,  forced  upon  the  now  vituperated  officers,  by  a rash 
and  almost  avowed  disregard  of  the  laws  of  neutrality,  in 
the  accused: 

That  far  from  having  been  since  unworthily  abandoned, 
under  the  imagined  influence  of  an  adverse  “public  opi- 
nion” (the  murmurs  of  which  have  not  been  heard  by 
them,)  they  will  be  followed  up,  especially  against  the 
more  conspicous  and  intelligent  offenders,  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  begun: 

That,  that  spirit,  whatever  it  may  be,  though  unfortu- 
nately rebuked  in  tones  sufficiently  harsh,  by  certainly  not 
the  most  disinterested  of  censors,  will,  with  those  who 
consider  the  obligation  of  the  law  as  independent  on  “po- 
licy,” or  public  opinion,”  deserve  a blush  at  least  for  its 
severity;  and  that  it  acknowledges  no  prejudices  that  re- 
fuse a sympathy  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
and  for  even  the  personal  achievements  of  him  who  now 
complains,  and  who,  it  is  confessed  with  pleasure,  is  con- 
nected by  some  bright  links  with  the  glory  of  his  native 
country.  JOHN  W.  SMITH. 

J\ew  Orleans,  August  2 S,  1827. 


UNCERTAINTY  OF  THE  LAW. 

From  a London  paper  of  August  5,  1 827. 

The  vice  chancellor,  on  Thursday,  in  the  interminable 
cause,  De  Beauvoir  v.  Rhodes,  gave  the  counsel  in  this 
case  a tolerable  strong  hint  of  his  opinion.  After  listen- 
ing patiently  to  the  alternate  applications  of  counsel,  his 
honor  called  on  Mr.  Heald  “to  move  something  which 
might  be  beneficial  to  some  parties.  ” We  are  glad  to 
find  symptoms  of  reform  perceptible  in  the  conduct  of  all 
our  three  judges  of  the  chancery  court. 

On  Wednesday  the  vice  chancellor  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  generally,  on  the  system  of  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  performance  of  the  orders  of 
the  court,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  increasing  costs.  lie 
censured  the  practice,  and  stated  that,  in  all  cases  where 
such  conduct  was  pursued,  he  would  throw  the  costs  on 
the  party  who  unnecessarilly  caused  the  delay.  He 
would  also  convey  his  opinion  to  the  chancellor,  and  re- 
quest his  lordship  to  give  directions  to  the  masters,  when 
taxing  costs,  to  allow  none  for  supplementary  orders. 

♦Had  their  transient  imprisonment  been  marked  by 
circumstances  of  needless  rigor?  “Two  of  them”  the 
eommodore  has  been  informed  died  by  sickness  brought 
on  by  their  detention.  What  are  their  names?  When? 
where?  and  of  whal  sickness  did  they  die?  If  the  in- 
formation so  published  and  therefore  apparently  believed 
by  the  commodore  were  sustained  by  the  fact,  it  might  be 
deplored  as  a misfortune,  but,m  itself,  could  entail  no  re- 
prehension on  the  officers  concerned,  if  these  were  pro- 
bable cause  for  their  detention,  and  if  unaccompanied  by 
cruelty  or  neglect  towards  the  prisoners.  But  the  worthy 
keeper  of  the  prison  exhibits  no  bill  of  mortality.  The 
prisoners  committed  to  his  charge  were,  without  excep- 
tion enlarged,  it  would  be  hazarding  nothing  to  say  in  as 
good  condition  as  they  were  received  in.  A charge  against 
that  officer  of  cruelty  or  neglect  «f  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  his  prisoners,  there  are  few  bold  enough  to  make 
and  support  it  by  a name.  It  would  be  contradicted  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  this  community  as  well  as  the  an- 
nual recorded  reports  of  the  grand  juries  and  legislative 
committees.  But  the  inspector  who  arrested  the  prison- 
ers at  first,  (not  without  difficulty  for  the  vessel  attempted 
to  escape,)  heard  it  indistinctly  talked  among  the  prison- 
ers, (the  truth  of  which  even  he  does  not  know,)  that 
two  of  them,  whom  he  neither  saw,  nor,  otherwise,  heard 
of,  had  fallen  overboard  in  the  chase.  Is  the  possible 
fate  of  these  unarrested  persons,  the  detention  or  its  ef- 
fects to  which  the  commodore’s  informant  refers? 


In  his  charge  at  Salisbury,  judge  Best  said,  “there  is 
another  part  ofthe  law  which  Mr.  Peel  has  altered;  the  be- 
nefit ot  clergy.  As  the  law  stood,  a person  who  was  found 
guilty  of  one  offence,  though  charged  with  the  commis- 
sion of  a dozen  offences,  could  not  be  tried  for  more  than 
one;  but  Mr.  Peel’s  bill  has  altered  so  unwise  a provi- 
sion, and  a separate  indictment  can  be  preferred  on  each, 
and  the  guilty  person  receive  the  sentence  consequent  on 
all.  The  benefit  of  clergy  could  only  have  been  made 
use  of  onoc,  and  the  person  who  had  the  advantage 
of  it  on  one  occasion,  could  not  resort  to  it  a second 
time.  The  appeal  was  defeated  by  putting  in  what 
was  called  a counter  plea;  but  so  unfrequent  was  that 
practice,  that  during  the  eleven  years  in  which  I have 
been  a judge,  I only  recollect  one  occasion  where  it  was 
made  use  of.  According  to  the  new  law',  the  indictment 
is  to  state  that  the  person  was  tried  before,  and  a certifi- 
cate from  the  clerk  of  the  assizes  is  to  be  considered  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  fact.  I therefore  venture  to  recom- 
mend the  magistrates  of  this  county,  whenever  an  of- 
fender is  brought  before  them,  to  enquire  if  he  has  been 
indicted  before  and  to  take  care  that  a proper  certificate 
of  such  indictment  be  forthcoming  at  his  trial.  ” 

At  the  present  assizes  for  Worcester,  certain  parties 
were  indicted  for  stealing  two  ducks,  hut  as  it  came  out 
in  evidence  that  they  killed  the  tw>o  ducks  before  they 
stole  them,  Mr.  Justice  Littledale  charged  the  jury  to 
find  them  not  guilty,  on  the  ground  that  in  legal  cmistruc- 
tion  the  words  “two  ducks”must  betaken  to  mean  “two 
live  ducks;”  whereas,  it  was  proved  that  these  ducks  were 
dead:  and  the  parties  w ere  found  not  guilty  accordingly. 
Query : Is  not  a duck  a duck  ? And  if  not,  what  is  it  ? 
Query  again:  Would  the  thieves  who  stole  the  ducks 
have  been  not  guilty  of  stealing  the  ducks,  supposing 
they  had  only  half  killed  the  ducks  before  they  stole 
them? 

A notorious  gang  ofrobbers,  on  the  Windsor  road,  es- 
caped at  the  quarter  sessions,  because  the  drawing  up  of 
the  indictment  had  described  a gown  and  petticoat  as  the 
property  of  a woman  instead  of  a man;  this  said  woman 
happening  to  be  married,  the  learned  chairman  held  that 
it  legally  belonged  to  the  husband,  and  on  this  plea  the 
whole  gang  were  acquitted,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  a 
worthy  magistrate,  who.  declared  that  lie  had  heard  of  a 
wife  wearing  the  breeches,,  but  never  before  of  a husband 
wearing  the  petticoat.  At  the  same  sessions,  an  'indivi- 
dual, tried  on  an  indictment  for  sheep-stealing,  seemed  in 
a fair  way  to  escape,  by  his  legal  defender  proving  that  the 
animal  was  not .legally  a sheep,  in  consequence  of  not 
being  come  of  age , and  the  matter  was  put  aside  to  be 
gravely  argued  at  a future  period.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  astonishment  of  the  master.  The  next  sheep 
stolen  from  him,  he  vowed  he  would  call  a pig,  and  try 
what  the  effect  of  that  would  be. 

“Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?”  Judge 
Best’s  charge  in  favor  of  pugilism,  will  be  found  under 
that  head  in  another  place.  At  the  same  point  of  time 
judge  Garrow  was  making  the  following  charge  against 
it  at  Bedford.  He  said  if  a quarrel  is  treasured  up,  and 
time  be  taken  to  arrange  the  meeting,  and  one  of  the 
party  falls,  the  offence  amounts  to  murder,  and  principal, 
seconds,  and  by-standers  were  all  guilty.  He  called  on 
the  grand  jury  to  put  a stop  to  the  practice  of  prize  fights, 
which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been  patrouised  by  men 
of  rank,  who  sported  their  sovereigns  on  the  life  or  death 
of  a fellow  creature. 

Why  are  people  to  be  put  to  £200  expense  for  the 
commons’ fees  and  charges  alone,  on  the  renewal  of  a 
bill  that  had  been  found  to  be  useful.  There  are,  af- 
terwards, the  lords’  fees  and  charges;  and  all  these  are 
independent  of  lawyer,  surveyor,  and  agents  charges  for 
bringing  in  and  conducting  such  bills.  So  that  even  a tri- 
fling bill  for  the  renewal  of  some  local  act,  seldom  costs  less 
than  £600  or  £800,  often  £1,200.  If  those  bills  originat- 
ed in  a ‘rage’  for  legislation,  any  means  that  would  check 
the  prevailing  influenza  on  such  subjects,  would  be  a na- 
tional benefit;  but  when  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  parliamentary  privilege  of  charging  enormous 
costs  alongside  such  prodigal  fees,  and  when  even  par- 
liamentary clerks  act  as  agents  for  conducting  private 
bills  through  their  own  fmises,  or  as  solicitors  to.  noble- 
men, &e.  is  it  not  to  be  apprehended  that  the  said  privi- 
| lege  of  charging  heavily,  and  almost  endlessly,  in  reali- 
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ty  encourages  jobbers,  attorney s,>md  surveyors,  to  be 
eternally  looking  out  for  pretexts  to  bring  in  new  private 
bills,  or  for  the  renewal  of  old  ones5 

As  a proof  of  the  way  in  which  judicial  forms  deal 
with  obvious  things,  we  have  an  instance  at  one  of  the  as- 
sizes, of  a person  being  obliged  to  travel  all  the  wa) 
from  London,  to  prove  not  only  that ‘the  earl  of  Liver- 
pool, earl  Raihurst,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  Peel,  were  ministers  ol  state,’  but 
actually  to  produce  the  pateuts  under  which  they  had  held 
their  offices;  and  that  in  the  case  of  a mere  trumpery  libel 
in  which  they  happened  to  be  named.  Such  things  seem  to 
Leas  absurd  as  if,  because  an  indictment  concludes  with 
an  averment  that  the  offence  charged  in  it  is  ‘against  the 
peace  of  our  lord  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,’  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  his  majesty  to  be  king,  or 
to  carry  down  the  crown  from  the  tower,  or  some  person 
who  was  present  at  his  coronation.  Or  if  a man  be 
charged  with  drowning  another  by  throwing  him  into  the 
Thames,  it  may  be  equally'  necessary  to  prove  the 
Thames  is  composed  of  water,  and  that  w'ater  possesses 
the  property  of  drowning.  This  may  appear  to  be,  and 
is,  excessive  absurdity;  but  we  know  of  no  better  w ay  of 
llustrating  one  absurdity  than  bv  opposing  to  it  another. 

John  Maule,  the  prisoner  tried  at  Salisbury,  was  indict- 
ed for  having,  on  the  1 8th  of  June  last,  killed  one  Tho- 
mas Strange,  by  upsetting  a coach,  on  which  the  said  '1'. 
Strange  w as  a passenger.  The  secopd  count  described 
the  coach  as  having  been  draw  n by  tivo  geldings  and  rivo 
mares.  One  objection  to  the  indictment,  namely,  that  it 
did  not  state  the  accident  to  have  occurred  on  the  king’s 
highway,  or  in  a public  road,  and  all  the  precedents  show- 
ed that  such  an  averment  was  necessary,  was  over-ruled 
by  the  chief  justice,  who  observed,  that  he  had  little 
doubt  “the  precedents  would  furnish  instances  of  non- 
sense of  all  sorts.”  Rut  it  was  then  objected — it  was  al- 
leged that  the  coach  was  drawn  by  two  mares  and  two  geld- 
ings, which  allegation  had  not  been  supported  by  proof. 
This  was  a thumping  objection — two  mares  and  two  geld- 
ings stated  in  the  indictment,  and  no  one  to  prove  the 
averment!  The  chief  justice  then  said,  “he  feared  that 
the  objections  were  fatal.” 

TRIUMPH  OF  ART. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.] 

New-Ixindon,  Nov.  24,  IS25. — 1 took  passage  on  my 
journey  eastward,  the  23d  inst.  at  N.  York,  in  the 
steam  boat  Washington,  capt.  Bunker.  In  her  com- 
mander I recognised  an  old  acquaintance,  whom  I recol- 
lected with  much  pleasure.  1 remember  the  long  agi- 
tated question,  whether  steam  boats  could  be  made  ca- 
pable of  sea  navigation,  or  so  constructed  as  to  traverse 
our  sounds,  bays,  and  coasts,  in  safety.  This  question 
was  put  to  rest  by  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  capt. 
Bunker.  In  the  Fulton,  constructed,  I am  told,  with  a 
view  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  he  undertook  the  navigation  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  most 
severe  tempests  are  often  encountered.  During  a sea- 
son of  no  extraordinary  moderation,  including  the  two 
equinoctial  gales,  capt  B.  lost  but  a single  trip.  Another 
doubt  remained  to  be  removed.  It  was  supposed  impos- 
sible to  pass  the  celebrated  passage  of  Hell  gate,  against 
the  tide,  at  the  strength  of  the  current.  This  was  re- 
served tor  capt.  Bunker  to  remove,  and  I happened  to 
be  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  novel  and  interesting  ex- 
periment, returning  southward  from  New  Hampshire. 
A number  of  respectable  passengers  witnessed  the  per- 
formance. It  was  in  the  boat  Connecticut,  built  with  all 
the  strength  to  be  obtained  from  the  best  materials,  and 
most  expert  and  careful  workmanship.  The  machinist 
(McQueen)  was  accompanying  his  engine,  to  prove  its 
powers,  with  careful  and  ingenious  assistants,  and  some 
of  the  owners  were  on  board  also.  The  first  attempt  to 
pass  the  point  of  greatest  pressure  of  the  contracted 
stream  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  boat  was  compelled  to 
retreat  into  an  eddy  and  increase  her  steam.  With  re- 
novated power  the  effort  was  repeated,  every  man  fixed 
immovable  at  his  post,  the  passengers  properly  stationed 
in  different  parts  of  the  boat,  the  engineers  employing 
their  utmost  diligence  to  force  the  passage.  They  were 
again  defeated  by  the  supposed  resistless  stream,  and 
again  retreated,  racked,  sti’ained,  and  shivering  from  the 
contest.  After  a short  pause  and  fresh  preparation,  it 


was  resolved,  by  the  parties  concerned,  to  make  a third 
endeavor,  and  test  the  strength  of  the  machinery  by  the 
greatest  trial  it  could  ever  be  expected  to  bear.  After  a 
sevei’e  struggle  in  which  a weaker  vessel  would  have 
been  disjointed  and  torn  to  pieces,  the  head  strong  cui’- 
rent  yielded  to  the  giant  power  of  steam,  and  the  triumph 
of  art  over  nature  was  effected.  A few  moments  of 
greater,  breathless  anxiety,  I scarcely  ever  witnessed. 
Mechanical  science  achieved  a victory  over  elementary 
force,  and  overcame  an  obstacle  heretofore  deemed  in 
this  manner  altogether  insuiunountable.  The  courage 
and  perseverance  of  capt.  B.  wci-e  so  conspicuous  on  this 
occasion,  that  1 can  never  forget  the  impressions  made  on 
all  present.  We  have  since  found  it  as  easy  to  traverse 
our  sea  board,  navigate  the  Mississippi,  and  cross  the 
utlantic,  as  it  was  to  find  America  after  Columbus  had 
broken  the  egg. 


THE  CHEROKEES. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  the  reverend  Samuel  A.  Worces- 
ter, missionary  to  the  Cherokees,  dated  JJrainei'd , 

Cherokee  nation , August  9,  1827. 

“You  may  have  seen  notices  of  the  fact,  that  the  Che- 
rokees have  lately  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  framing  a 
constitution  for  their  government;  the  convention  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  met  on  the  fourth  of  July,  and 
have  completed  a constitution,  whichjs  to  come  in  foi'ce 
after  the  meeting  of  the  next  annual  council  in  Octobei'. 
I was  at  the  place  two  or  three  times  while  they  were 
in  session,  but  heal’d  very  little  about  the  constitution. 
From  the  specimens  which  I did  hear,  I should  pre- 
sume that  the  woi’k  would  do  much  honor  to  a nation 
which  has  so  recently  begun  to  frame  political  institu- 
tions. It  is  written  in  English  only,  but  it  is  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Chei*okee,  and  printed  in  both  languages,  w hen- 
ever their  px’ess  is  in  operation,  which  will  probably  be 
within  a short  time.  The  printing  house  is  finishing,  and 
the  pi'e6s,  with  Cherokee  and  English  type,  is  probably 
nearly  ready  for  shipping  at  Boston.  A printer  is  not 
yet  engaged,  as  far  as  I know,  but  ample  provision  is 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  thei’e  is  good  reason  to  hope, 
that  soon  after  the  pi’ess  arrives  it  will  be  in  operation. 
The  laws  of  the  nation,  as  they  were  previously  to  the 
lust  annual  council,  are  in  print  in  English,  and  have 
been  translated  into  Cherokee,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
printed  in  that  language  also. 

“Iliad  supposed  Unit  the  design  of  publishing  a news- 
paper was  more  extensively  known  to  the  piiblic,  than 
it  appeal's  to  have  been  from  a brief  notice  of  it  which  1 
have  recently  seen  in  public  prints.  It  is  an  object  which 
they  have  had  for  some  some  in  contemplation,  and  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  fail  to  carry  into  effect.  If 
so,  the  columns  of  the  paper  will  be  filled,  doubtless, 
pax’tly  with  English  and  partly  with  Cherokee  print.  The 
missionaries,  and  at  least  the  x’eligious  part  of  the  people, 
are  rejoicing  in  the  anticipation  of  soon  seeing  portions 
of  the  woi’d  of  Cod,  hymns,  &c.  circulating  among  the 
people,  printed  in  a language  which  they  can  understand, 
and  in  a character  which  very  many  of  them  can  already 
read.  Hymns  in  the  Cherokee  language  are  much  sung, 
and  many  will  be  glad  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  writing 
hymn  books,  by  being  able  to  procure  them  in  print. 

“The  English  language  is  spoken  by  many  in  the  na- 
tion, and  the  knowledge  of  it  is  rapidly  gaining  gi’ound. 
Some  speak  the  Cherokee  hut  imperfectly,  the  English 
being  their  common  language,  though  they  understand 
the  Cherokee  when  it  is  spoken.  A few  do  not  even  un- 
derstand it.  With  the  body  of  the  people,  however,  the 
Cherokee  is  the  only  language  understood.  In  their  le- 
gislative and  judicial  tx’ansactions,  generally,  though  the 
English  language  in  some  sense  takes  the  lead,  the  laws 
being  written  in  English,  yet  what  is  spoken  or  read  in 
English  has  to  be  interpi’eted  into  the  Cherokee  language, 
w hile  that  which  is  spoken  in  Cherokee  needs  no  inter- 
preter. 

“Formerly  white  men,  coming  into  the  nation,  often 
took  Cherokee  wives  without  any  marriage  ceremony, 
like  the  people  with  whom  they  united;  and  were  permit- 
ted thus  to  x’eside  in  the  nation,  their  children  being  ac- 
counted Cherokees.  Cherokee  men,  also,  though  more 
seldom,  took  whi*'-  wives  in  the  same  manner,  and  their 
children  al  ■>  inherited  the  name  and  privileges  of  Chero- 
kees, tlxpugh  the  original  right  of  inheritance  was  on  the 
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mother’s  side.  Persons  of  mixed  blood  now  constitute 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  people.  At  present  no 
white  man  is  allowed  to  take  a Cherokee  wife  without 
being  regularly  manned,  nor  to  be  married  to  a Chero- 
kee woman  without  license  trom  the  national  clerk. 
White  men  who  have  Cherokee  families  have  a right  to 
vote  at  elections,  but  are  not  capabie  of  holding  an  office. 
The  descendants  of  Cherokees  and  whites  have  a right  to 
all  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Intermarriages  are  still 
common.” 


THE  RAIL  ROAD. 

The  July  number  of  the  “North  American  Review,” 
contains  a review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore  in  regard  to  the  contemplated  rail  road  to  the 
Ohio  river,  and  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  that 
subject,  as  published  here  in  February  last.  This  highly 
interesting  article  concludes  with  the  following  remarks: 

When  we  regard  the  situation  of  Baltimore,  as  respects 
the  populous  and  productive  empire  growing  up  in  her 
real’,  and  compared  with  that  of  the  other  great  marts  on 
the  seaboard,  there  seems  little-doubt  of  her  securing,  m 
the  event  of  her  completing  the  proposed  road,  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  western  trade.  Her  greater  prox- 
imity, (itself  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  her  favor,  other 
circumstances  being  tire  same),  is  accompanied  by  some 
other  obvious  advantages.  To  lire  perishable  articles  of 
western  expor  t,  such  as  breadstutfs  and  other  provisions, 
the  climate  of  New  Orleans,  her  first  competitor,  is  ex- 
tremely injurious,  and  to  the  damage  of  this  merchandise 
must  be  added  the  no  inconsiderable  danger  of  life  to  the 
trader,  in  that  unwholesome  mart.  Neither  has  the  convey- 
ance by  the  rivers,  being  liable  to  interruption  by  both 
drought  and  ice,  the  same  certainty  or  duration  as  by  a rail- 
road, which  may  be  used  at  all  seasons,  and  the  time  of  tran- 
sit computed  to  an  hour.  The  imports  to  the  west  are  still 
carried  in  wagons  across  the  mountains,  instead  of  ascend- 
ing those  rivers  from  New  Orleans,  and  the  construction 
of  a railway  would  determine  this  branch  of  trade  exclu- 
sively td  that  route.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
the  dangers  of  the  descending  navigation  of  that  river  are 
unlikely  to  be  ever  effectually  removed,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  distance  of  New  Orleans  from  the  ocean,  and  from 
Europe. 

Nor  is  it  more  probable  that  the  western  canal  of  New 
York  will  divert  any- considerable  portion  of  this  trade, 
especially  that  of  the  districts  lying  remote  from  lake 
Erie.  Besides  the  disadvantage  of  the  port  of  New  York 
in  point  of  distance,  and  the  greater  cost  of  shipping  and 
the  delay  before  alluded  to,  (both  of  which  will  he  much  en- 
hanced by  the  necessity  of  four  different  trans-shipments,) 
that  avenue  must  be  closed  by  the  climate  during  three 
or  four  of  those  months  of  the  year  which  are  most  con- 
venient to  the  farmer  for  bringing  his  produce  to  market. 
Even  at  this  moment,  the  produce  from  t he  Susquehanuah 
country  bordering  close  on  the  canal,  is  brought  by  that 
river  to  Baltimore  in  the  spring,  and  several  thousand 
tons  of  merchanise  are  landed  oirfcher  wharves  before  the 
canal  is  released  from  its  icy  bonds.  This  is  an  important 
evidence  of  the  preferableness  of  a ready  and  early  con- 
veyance to  market.  Neither  is  it  believed,  that  the  Alie- 
gany  ridge  can  be  pierced  w ith  the  same  advantage,  by  a 
canal  or  railway,  at  any  point,  either  north  or  south  of 
that  projected  by  Baltimore.  In  both  directions,  the  ab- 
ruptness of  the  rocky  ridge,  or  its  remoteness  from  tide, 
or  both,  are  greater  than  they  are  near  the  valley  of  the 
Potomac,  while  to  the  south,  moreover,  there  is  no  port 
of  consequence  convenient  at  once  to  the  sea  and  to  the 
interior.  As  the  effect,  in  short,  of  the  proposed  road 
will  be  to  replace  Baltimore  on  a level  at  least,  with  lifer 
rivals  as  to  facility  of  conveyance,  so  her  advantage  in  dis- 
tance must  restore  to  her  that  preeminence  as  a depot  of 
produce  from  the  interior,  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  her  original  prosperity.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  streams  of  commerce,  like  others,  are  de- 
termined in  their  course  by  slightest  circumstances,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  tide  of  the  western  trade, 
especially  from  the  middle  regions,  will,  by  one  of  such 
moment,  be  turned  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  Baltimore. 

Any  certain  computation  of  the  increase  of  trade,  to 
which  the  pending  project  would  give  rise,  is  of  course, 
not  to  be  expected.  The  estimates  of  the  report  do  not 


appear  to  be  exaggerated,  and,  indeed,  conjecture  can 
hardly  approximate  very  closely  the  results  of  opening 
such  an  avenue  to  regions  so  extensive,  populous,  and 
fertile.  In  the  article  of  grain,  alone,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, including  in  it  the  carriage  to  market,  would  be 
so  greatly  diminished,  as  probably  to  establish  Baltimore, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  an  unrivalled  mart  for  grain.— 
There  would  he  a proportional  increase,  from  the  like 
cause,  of  the  other  usual  products  of  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industry,  as  hemp,  tobacco,  flax,  flaxseed, 
animal  provision,  lard,  tallow,  whiskey,  iron,  glass,  &tc. 
and  cotton,  instead  of  descending  to  New  Orleans,  would 
seek  its  way  in  large  quantities,  by  this  direct  channel,  to 
a seaport  more  convenient  to  the  European  markets.  • 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  on  the  trade  in  the  heavy  and  bulky 
products  of  .the  soil  itself,  that  the  infiueHce  of  a cheap 
and  practicable  road  to  market,  would  be  the  most 
striking.  The  districts  contiguous  to  the  line  of  the 
railway,  abound  in  coal  of  the  best  quality,  in  lime, 
slate,  marble,  freestone,  marl,  gypsum,  and  timber;  but 
their  great  weight,  and  the  want  of  economical  commu- 
nications, have  rendered  them  hitherto  of  little  or  no 
value  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  commerce  in 
these  would  therefore  be  rather  created  than  augmented, 
and  that  to  an  extent  which  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  single  fact,  that  at  present  the  lime  used  in  Washing- 
ton, is  brought  from  Rhode  Island,  when  there  lies  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  it  at  her  very  doors.  The  value 
of  the  fuel  abounding  in  this  district  would  be  so  much 
, the  greater  to  Maryland,  as  that  state  possesses  immense 
stores  of  iron  ore  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  which  will 
long  outlast  the  supply  of  fuel  from  the  present  sources; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  impulse  which,  in  the  increasing 
use  of  steam  power,  would  be  given  to  innumerable 
other  manufactures,  in  a port  convenient  for  shipping 
them  elsewhere.  But  to  descend  to  the  particulars  of 
this  extensive  subject,  would  much  exceed  our  limits. — 
There,  is,  however,  one  branch  of  trade,  which,  at  a 
small  cost,  will  add  materially  to  the  luxury  of  the  table 
in  the  interior;  we  mean  in  fresh  fish  and  oysters;  to 
commodities  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  fresh  fruits  and  ve- 
getables from  the  interior,  the  saving  of  time  in  convey- 
ance is  every  thing.  By  the  present  slow  transport,  sea 
fish  and  oysters  are  wholly  denied  to  districts  remote 
from  the  coast;  and  as  the  Chesapeake  and  its  waters 
abound  in  these,  a new  branch  of  industry,  and  a great 
augmentation  of  their  tonnage,  would  accrue  to  the 
nautical  population  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  bay. 

A mode  of  communication  of  which  the  celerity  may 
he  increased  so  far  beyond  that  of  any  other,  is  espe- 
cially advantageous  in  this  country,  whose  population 
is  comparatively  sparse,  and  so  many  of  whose  most  fer- 
tile districts  lie  extremely  remote  from  the  sea.  If  this 
circumstance  be  so  important  to  the  trade  of  England, 
no  part  of  whose  interior  lies  farther  than  perhaps  a 
hundred  miles  from  a seaport,  of  what  moment  must  it 
be  to  the  vast  districts  'beyond  the  Ohio,  some  of  which 
are  distant  two  thousand  miles  from  New  Orleans,  none 
of  them  nearer  to  an  Atlantic  port  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty ; and  the  greater  part  distant  more  than  five  hundred  ? 
On  the  height  of  land  between  the  Ohio  andthe  Atlantic, 
there  lies  an  extensive  district,  especially  valuable  for 
pasturage,  which,  being  remote  from  both,  is  now  desert 
and  valueless,  when  compared  with  the  districts  on 
either  side.  On  these  tracts,  fertile  in  vegetable  and 
probably  much  more  so  in  mineral  treasures,  the  comple- 
tion of  a way  to  market  would  operate  with  immense 
benefit,  and  open  new  fountains  of  trade  at  a point  com- 
paratively near  to  the  Atlantic  ports. 

In  the  western  states  the  combined  effect  of  the 
abundance  of  food  and  of  the  remoteness  of  a market, 
would  naturally  be  the  rapid  introduction  of  manufac- 
tures; while,  on  the  other  hand,  any  diminution  of  the 
expense  of  getting  their  agricultural  products  to  market, 
and,  from  the  like  cause  of  obtaining  their  supply  of  for- 
eign fabrics  in  return,  would,  it  is  presumed,  as  natu- 
rally retard  the  extension  of  domestic  manufacture.  As 
this  circumstance  would  prolong  in  this  country  the  pre- 
sent extensive  importation  of  British  fabrics  and  other 
foreign  dry  goods,  so  that  importation  would  naturally 
be  made  to  the  port  most  convenient  for  distributing  them 
into  the  interior.  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railway.  Baltimore  would  probably  share 
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largely  with  New  York  in  that  important  branch  of 
trade,  at  present  nearly  engrossed  by  the  latter,  it  she 
did  not  finally  attract  the  larger  portion  ot  it.  At  any 
rate,  her  importance'  as  a mere  depot  ot  goods  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  west,  would  be  very  greatly  augmented. 
And  as  speed  and  certainty  are  not  less  important  to  the 
dealer  himself,  than  in  the  couveyanee  of  ins  commodi- 
ties, this  route  and  mode  ot  conveyance,  would  have  the 
preference  in  every  case,  except  ot  mere  pleasure.  I he 
conveyance  of  travellers  on  a route  the  shortest  and 
most  used,  would,  in  the  great  and  increas.ng  intercourse 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  be  ot  nscit  a lucrative 
source  of  income  to  the  proprietors  ot  the  railway,  and 
of  profit  to  the  towns  on  its  course,  and  at  its  respective 
terminations. 

In  counting  the  cost  of  such  an  enterprise  as  that 
which  the  people  of  Baltimore  have  embarked  in,  it  is 
but  fair  in  the  computation,  to  oppose  the  magnitude  of 
the  results  to  that  of  the  attempt,  as  the  adventurous- 
ness of  the  latter  is  proportionally  justified  by  the  be- 
nefits of  the  former.  In  this,  view  , the  zeal  exhibited  by 
Baltimore  on  tins  subject,  is  no  more  than  we  should  ex- 
pect from  a rational  enterprise.  On  the  one  hand  her 
importance  will  be  infinitely  magnified  by  success;  on 
the  other,  it  is  certain  that,  without  some  more  practica- 
ble and  convenient  communication  with  the  west,  than 
she  now  has,  the  trade  of  that  quarter,  which  has  here- 
tofore conferred  on  her  such  extraordinary  advantages, 
will  be  in  a great  measure  grasped  by  more  enterprising 
or  more  fortunate  .competitors.  The  necessary  invest- 
ment of  capital,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  greater  than  what 
lias  already  been  profitably  bestow  ed  on  the  numerous 
turnpike  roads,  which  she  has  constructed,  into  the  inte- 
rior. We  find  among  the  directors  of  the  company  in- 
corporated for  carrying  tiiis  scheme  into  effect,  the  names 
of  some  of  her  most  conspicuous  inhabitants:  men  who 
have  large  interests  at  issue,  and  whose  w ealth  is  the  ac- 
cumulation of  many  years  of  industry  and  commercial 
sagacity.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  stock  subscribed,  is  held  bv  persons  who 
have  no  purpose  of  speculation,  but  who  are  determined 
to  give  the  practicableness  of  the  scheme  a cautious  and 
thorough  investigation,  and  then  to  prosecute  it  to  a com- 
pletion, if  within  the  compass  of  their  means.  As  a 
great  national  work,  we  shaii  feel  much  interest  in  seeing 
it  brought  to  a successful  termination,  and  shall  probably 
have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter  the  inquiries  which,  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  are  to  be  pursued,  botli  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  reference  to  it. 

After  witnessing  the  many  triumphs  of  science  in  the 
present  age,  we  confess  we  are  more  inclined  to  confide 
in  speculations  reasonable  in  themselves,  and  to  hope 
that  railroads  may  add  as  largely  to  the  facilities  of  com- 
merce, as  canals  have  done  before  them.  It  is  certain, 
at  least  that  if  this  large  enterprise  of  Baltimore  be 
brought  to  a happy  issue,  its  benefits  will  be  of  the  first 
importance,  not  to  that  mart  alone,  but  to  the  general 
commerce  of  the  country;  and  in  this  latter  point  of 
view  it  highly  merits  attention  from  the  government  of 
the  union. 


THROWING  THE  TEA  OVERBOARD. 

[From  the  Juiy  number  of  Flint’s  Western  Monthly’ 
Review.]  . 

*  *  * * * These  reflections  occurred  to 

us,  inconsequence  of  meeting  the  other  day  with  a per- 
son, anil  probably  the  only  surviving  one,  who  took  a 
part  in  throwing  the  tea  overboard  from  the  British  ships 
m Boston  harbor, — undoubtedly  one  of  the  measures 
which  precipitated  the  revolution.  His  name  is  Joshua 
Wyeth,  a relative  of  the  celebrated  John  Wyeth,  of 
Cambridge,  whom  every  Harvard  scholar  of  the  times 
of  the  venerable  Willard  and  Tappan  so  well  remem- 
bers. He  lives  in  this  city,  is  turned  ot  seventy-five 
years,  appears  to  be  uncommonly  cheerful,  although  it 
is  believed  his  circumstances  are  straightened.  His  sim- 
ple narrative  gave  us  vivid  impressions  of  the  feelings 
which  actuated  his  fellow  townsmen,  on  the  occasion  of 
bringing  the  ten.  into  Boston  harbor.  News  of  the  most 
interesting  nature  transpired  every  day.  Never  was  a 
period  so  full  cf  rumors  and  reports,  which  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  horrible  and  bloody  interest  to  unfit  them 
for  the  tea  table.  The  patriots  saw  that  the  fair  could 


not  resist  the  reasoning  of  the  fragrant  beverage,  with 
the  discussion  of  the  themes  of  universal  interest,  and 
it  was  determined  that  they  should  not  be  led  into  such 
irresistible  temptation,  and  that  it  should  be  removed  by 
throwing  the  Ua  overboard.  It  was  proposed  that  young 
men  not  much  known  in  town,  and  not  liable  to  be  ea- 
sily recognized,  should  lead  in  the  business.  Our  nar- 
rator believes  that  most  of  the  persons  selected  for  tin: 
occasion  were  apprentices  and  journeymen;  not.  a few 
of  them,  as  was  the  case  with  himself,  living  with  tory 
masters,  lie  had  but  a few  hours  warning  of  what  was 
intended  to  be  done.  flic  pari  which  be  took  in  the  bu- 
siness, is  related  as  follow  s,  and  nearly  in  his  mvn  w ords: 

I labored  as  a journevmau  blacksmith  with  Western  fee 
Gndiey,  blacksmiths  by  trade,  and  Baptists  by  profes- 
sion. Western,  at  the  time,  was  neutral,  but  afterwards 
became  a tory.  Our  numbers  were  between  ti 8 and  30. 
Of  my  associates,  l only  remember  the  names  of  Cun- 
ningham, Mead,  Martin,  and  Grant.  We  were  met  to- 
gether one  evening,  talking  over  the  tyranny  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  such  as  the  duties,  shutting  up  the 
port  of  Boston,  the  murdering  of  Mr.  Gray’s  family, 
sending  people  to  England  for  trial,  and  sundry  other 
acts  ot  oppression.  Our  indignation  was  increased  by' 
having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  tea  ships  at  this  time. 
We  agreed  that  if  the  tea  was  landed,  the  people  could 
not  withstand  the  temptation  and  would  certainly  buy  it. 
We  came  to  a sudden  determination  to  make  sure  work 
of  it,  by  throwing  it  ail  overboard.  We  first  talked  of 
firing  the  ships,  but  we  feared  the  fire  would  communi- 
cate to  the  town.  We  then  proposed  sinking  them,  but 
we  dropped  this  project,  through  fear  that  we  should 
alarm  the  town,  betore  we  could  get  through  with  it. 
We  had  observed  that  very  few  persons  remained  on 
board  the  three  vessels,  and  we  finally  concluded  that 
we  could  take  possession  of  them  and  discharge  the  tea 
into  the  harbor  without  danger  or  opposition.  1 lie  great- 
est objection  to  our  plan  was,  that  it  would  take  such  a 
great  length  of  time  to  carry  it  through,  ami  render  us 
more  liable  to  detection.  We  agreed,  one  and  all,  that 
we  should  go  on  atthe  risk  of  our  lives.  We  proceeded 
to  contrive  the  mode  of  accomplishing  our  business. 
One  of  the  ships  laid  at  Hancock’s  wharf,  and  the  others 
a few  paces  out  in  the  stream,  with  their  warps  made 
fast  to  the  same1  wharf.  We  agreed  in  order,  as  much 
as  we  might  prevent  ourselves  from  being  discovered,  to 
wear  ragged  clothes,  and  disfigure  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible.  We  concluded  to  meet  at  an  old  building,  at 
the  head  of  the  wharf,  ami  to  fall  in  one  after  another  as 
it  by  accident,  so  as  not  to  excite  suspicion.  After  we 
had  pledged  our  honor  that  we  would  not  reveal  our  se- 
ci'et  plan,  we  separated. 

At  the  appointed  time  we  all  met  according  to  agree- 
ment. We  were  dressed  to  resemble  Indians,  as  much 
as  possible.  We  had  smeared  our  faces  with  grease  and 
soot  or  lampblack.  We  should  not  have  known  each 
other  save  by  our  voices,  and  we  surely  resembled  de- 
viisfrom  the  bottomless  pit  rather  than  nien.  We  placed 
our  sentry  at  the  head  of  the  wharf,  one  in  the  middle  and 
one  in  tbe  bow  of  each  ship  as  we  took  possession.  We 
then  proceeded  rapidly'  to  business.  We  boarded  the 
ship  which  was  moored  by  tbe  wharf,  and  the  leader  of 
our  company  in  a very  stern  and  resolute  manner  order- 
ed the  captain  and  crew  to  open  the  hatchways,  and  hand 
us  the  hoisting  tackle  and  ropes.  The  captain  asked  us 
what  we  intended  to  do?  The,  leader  told  him  we  were 
going- to  unload  the  ships  of  tea,  and  ordered  him  and  the 
crew  below,  assuring  him,  that  if  they  obeyed  no  harm 
was  intended  them.  1 hey  instantly  obeyed  without  mur- 
murs or  threats.  Some  of  our  numbers  jumped  into 
the  hold,  and  passed  the  tea-ciiests  to  the  tackle. 

As  they  were  hoisted  on  deck,  others  knocked  them 
open  with  axes,  and  others  raised  them  to  the  railing, 
and  discharged  their  contents  overboard.  All  that  were 
not  needed  lor  discharging  the  tea  from  the  first  ship, 
went  on  board  the  others  and  warped  them  into  the  wharf, 
where  the  same  ceremonies  were  repeated  as  at  the  first 
ship.  While  we  were  unloading  the  people  collected  in 
great  numbers  about  tbe  wharf,  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
They  crowded  about  so  as  to  be  much  in  our  wav.  We 
paid  no  attention  to  them,  nor  did  they  say  any  thing  to 
us.  They'  evidently  wished  us  success,  as  none  of  them 
gave  any  information  against  us.  1 believe  our  station- 
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*ing  sentries,  were  to  communicate  information,  in  case 
we  were  likely  to  be  detected  by  the  civil  or  military 
ower.  They  were  charged  to  give  us  notice  in  case  any 
nown  tory  came  down  to  the  wharf.  But  our  main  de- 
pendence was  on  the  good  will  of  the  people. 

We  stirred  briskly  in  the  business,  from  the  mo- 
ment we  left  our  dressing-room.  We  were  merry  in  an 
under  tone,  at  the  idea  of  making  so  large  a cup  of  tea  for 
the  fishes,  but  were  as  still  as  the  case  would  admit.  No 
more  words  were  used  than  were  necessary.  Our  most 
intimate  acquaintances,  among  the  spectators  had  not  the 
least  knowledge  of  us.  I never  labored  harder  in  my 
life,  and  we  were  so  expeditious,  although  it  was  late  in 
the  evening  when  we  began  we  had  discharged  the  whole 
three  cargoes  before  the  dawn  of  day. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  there  was  much  talk  about  it 
next  morning,  The  tories,  civil,  military  and  spies, 
made  a great  fuss,  and  called  the  business  divers  hard 
names.  Proclamations  and  rewards,  to  procure  detec- 
tion, were  all  to  no  purpose.  We  pretended  to  be  as 
zealous  to  find  out  the  perpetrators  as  the  rest. 
We  often  talked  with  the  tories  about  it.  We  were  all 
so  close  and  loyal,  that  the  whole  affair  remained  in 
Egyptian  darkness.  We  used  sometimes,  afterwards  to 
meet  and  talk  the  affair  over,  never  failing  to  end  by 
drinking.  “The  hearty  boys  of  America  forever.” 

MR.  BUCKNER’S  ADDRESS. 

To  his  constituents,  in  relation  to  gen.  Jackson’s  letter  to 

col.  Wm.  Owens. 

To  the  voters  of  the  eighth  congressional  district. 

The  election  of  a member  to  congress  from  this  dis- 
trict having  closed,  I can  address  you,  without  incurring 
the  censure  of  acting  from  interested  motives  in  relation 
to  it.  The  political  excitement  which  has  prevailed  in 
this  district  and  throughout  the  state,  dictates  the  pro- 
priety of  permitting  the  ebulitions  of  passion  to  subside 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  to  give  additional  fuel  to  the 
flame.  Such  was  my  ardent  desire;  and  I should  have 
contented  myself,  by  returning  to  you  my  most  grateful 
acknowledgements  for  the  recent  testimony  which  you 
have  furnished  of  your  unabated  confidence,  in  at  least 
my  disposition  to  serve  you  faithfully,  in  the  arduous  and 
honorable  station  to  which  you  have  called  me,  at  three 
successive  elections,  had  it  not  been  for  a most  extraor- 
dinary attempt,  made  by  gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  not  only 
to  injure  my  prospect  of  election,  but  to  assail  the  purity 
of  my  motives  in  the  course  which  I pursued  during  the 
canvass.  * You  all  know  what  that  course  has  been,  and 
the  unprincipled  attacks  which  some  of  my  enemies  have 
made  upon  me.  With  them,  no  fabrications  against  the 
administration,  (for  whose  acts  they  seem  disposed  to 
hold  me  responsible),  was  too  barefaced;  no  misrepre- 
sentation of  my  political  opinions,  was  too  ridiculous  to 
he  essayed  by  men,  who  seemed  determined  on  success, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  means  employed  to  ensure  it. 
It  was  in  vain  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  their  candour 
to  take  the  public  speeches  made  by  me,  both  in  con- 
gress and  before  you,  with  my  votes,  as  the  surest  test  of 
those  opinions.  Marked  as  the  victim  of  their  political 
persecution,  the  rancour  of  their  hostility  towards  me 
appeared  to  be  but  increased  by  the  prospect  of  my  suc- 
cess. 

Not  only  the  errors,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  present 
administration  of  the  general  government,  but  even  those 
of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  deceased,  were  urged, 
and  grossly  misrepresented  to  you,  with  the  intent  of 
operating  against  my  interest.  To  all  true  patriots,  it 
must  be  matter  of  great  regret  that  such  violent  party 
spirit  should  prevail.  I have  watched  its  progress,  not 
only  in  this  state,  but  in  the  United  States,  for  several 
years  past,  with  no  small  apprehension  of  the  alarming 
and  fatal  consequences  to  which  it  most  inevitably  leads, 
unless  the  wise  and  virtuous  part  of  the  community  shall 
discountenance,  and  thereby  check  its  influence.  The 
various  public  addresses  made  by  me  during  the  summer 
afforded  me  opportunities  of  turning  my  attention  to  most 
of  the  charges  alluded  to,  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  some, 
and  the  inapplicability  of  them  all,  so  far  as  they  were  in- 
tended to  operate  on  me.  It  was  apparent  to  my  ene- 
mies, blinded  even  as  they  were  by  party  spirit,  that  their 
attempt  would  prove  abortive,  unless  some  other  expe- 
dient could  be  resorted  to  with  better  hopes  of  success. 


One  last  and  violent  struggle  was  to  be  made.  Expres- 
sions alleged  to  have  been  uttered  by  me,  more  than  two 
years  since,  wei-e  ascribed  to  me,  in  which  I am  repre- 
sented as  evincing  an  utter  contempt,  both  for  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district,  and  tor  the  republican  principles  on 
which  our  government  is  founded.  To  those  statements, 
in  a tew  hand-bills,  hastily  prepared,  I gave  a most  posi- 
tive and  unequivocal  denial;  and  by  the  testimony  of  a 
gentleman  of  high  respectability,  disproved  them,*  as  far 
as  a negative  is  susceptible  of  proof.  Before  1 had  time 
to  prepare  even  that  defence,  the  letter  alluded  to  made 
its  appearance.  It  contains  a slander  which  was  perhaps 
not  intended  for  publication,  but  for  the  eye  of  his  friend 
and  correspondent,  Wm.  Owens,  esq.  Gen.  Jackson  in 
that  letter,  dated  26  th  of  July  last,  influenced  by  motives, 
which  no  one  of  common  sense  can  misunderstand,  and 
which  every  man  of  honorable  sentiments  must  condemn  as 
utterly  unworthy  and  contemptible,  asserts  that  circum- 
stances on  record  at  Washington  city  stamp  my  allega- 
tions with  falsehood.  Printed  copies  of  this  foul  and 
slanderous  letter  were  circulated  through  my  district  in 
every  direction,  for  about  a week  before  the  election,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  known,  both  by  its  writer  and  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  it  was  addressed,  that  I should  have  no 
oppoi'tunity  of  making  a written  reply  to  it,  until  after 
the  election  was  over.  What  my  allegations  were,  is  not 
stated.  Had  there  been  any  specification,  an  opportu- 
nity would  have  been  afforded  to  me  of  relying  upon 
either  a denial  or  justification.  But  it  best  suits  the  pur- 
poses of  defamation  to  deal  in  general  remarks.  I hope 
that  I shall  be  forgiven  by  you,  in  the  vindication  of  my- 
self, by  following-  the  vulgar  example  set,  and  declaring, 
that  the  charge,  thus  made  against  me,  by  gen.  Jackson, 
is  itself  absolutely  false.  The  petition  signed  “John 
Harris”  was  not  alleged  by  me  to  .be  genuine.  It  had 
been  published  in  many  of  the  papers  of  the  United 
States,  without  my  procurement  or  knowledge.  The 
general  yielding  too  much  to  that  impetuosity  of  feeling 
and  violence  of  temper,  for  which  he  is  said  to  be  so  re- 
markable, is  thus  giving  to  the  petition  and  circumstances 
on  which  it  purports  to  be  founded,  much  greater  impor- 
tance than  they  would  otherwise  have.  Compared  with 
the  main  objections  against  his  promotion  to  the  presiden- 
cy, they  are,  in  my  humble  judgment,  as  mole-hills  by 
the  side  of  the  Andes.  I have  not  now  time,  nor  would 
it  be  a suitable  occasion,  on  which  to  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  them.  I have  frequently  called  your  attention 
to  many  of  them,  and  shall  probably  do  so  again.  Let 
then  the  general  bear  patiently  the  scrutiny  of  the  public 
eye.  The  conduct,  the  character,  political  and  moral, 
as  well  as  the  qualifications  of  an  individual  aspiring  to 
the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  will,  and  ought  to  be  subjects  of  the  most 
rigid  investigation.  If  the  peaceful  solitude  of  his  “Her- 
mitage” be  so  disturbed,  whenever  he  hears  that  they 
have  been  topics  of  remark,  let  me  assure  him  that  it  is 
destined  to  be  again,  and  again,  the  scene  o f confusion 
and  consternation.  Public  curiosity  has  been  aroused, 
and  public  enquiry  is  on  its  march.  Nor  have  they 
been  without  their,  beneficial  effects.  Almost  each  week 
has  brought  to  view  additional  lacts,  and  thrown  new 
lights  on  those  subjects,  calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
people  and  to  warn  them  of  the  dangerous  precipice 
upon  which  they  tread. 

The  general’s  “hard  earned  reputation,”  about  which 
he  speaks,  with  such  becoming  modesty,  if  it  be  founded 
on  real  merit,  is  in  no  danger  of  being  impaired  by  ex- 
amination. But  if,  when  the  mist  of  popular  prejudice 
and  partiality  shall  he  dissipated,  the  sober  judgment  of 
an  enlightened  public  shall  pronounce  that  his,  was  a 
mushroom  popularity,  gained  “without  merit;”  let  him 
not  flatter  himself  tliat  they  can  add,  that  it  was  lost 
“without  a fault.”  We  have  heard  much  of  late  about 
a reign  of  terror,  a sedition  law,  fkc.  When  attempted 
to  be  applied  to  the  present  administration,  such  expres- 
sions are  but  scare-crows,  used  by  artful  politicians  to 
alarm  the  ignorant  or  are  the  idle  phantasms  of  disorder- 
ed minds.  Our  government  has  never  been  more  ably 
administered,  or  upon  more  republican  principles.  We 
hear  of  the  approach  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  yet  who 
has  seen  or  felt  it?  But  should  the  greatest  political 
wonder  occur,  which  has  ever  astonished  apy  age  or  coun- 
try— the  election  of  gen.  Jackson  to  the  presidency — what 
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may  we  not  then  expeet,  from  what  we  have  already 
seen?  He,  a citizen  of  another  state,  a candidate  for  the 
office  of  our  chief  executive  magistrate,  to  say  nothing 
about  other  means  employed  to  insure  his  success,  makes 
a direct  and  unfair  attempt  to  influence  the  election  of  a 
member  to  congress  from  this  district;  and  that  too  at  a 
period,  when  it  was  believed  to  be  impossible  to  coun- 
teract its  effect  on  the  election.  Suppose  the  president 
of  the  United  States  should  thus  attempt  to  use  his  in- 
fluence— would  there  not  be  one  general  burst  of  indigna- 
tion against  him?  Were  the  general  elected,  would  he 
disdain  to  do  that,  as  president,  which  he  has  so  unblush- 
ingly  done  whilst  a candidate?  One  would  have  sup- 
posed that  this  immaculate  patriot,  who,  with  whatever 
patience  and  complacency  he  may  listen  to  propositions 
of  intrigue  and  corruption  “before  he  would  reach  the 
presidential  chair  by  such  means,  would  see  the  earth 
open  and  swallow  both  Mr.  Clay  his  friends  and  him- 
self’ would  have  been  willing  to  see  at  least  the  Hermi- 
tage sink,  sooner  than  he  would  attempt  for  his  own 
benefit  to  influence  an  election  in  another  state.  If  whilst 
his  pretensions  are  before  the  public,  he  has  not  been  re- 
strained from  the  commission  of  such  an  outrage;  at  what 
will  he  scruple,  in  the  indulgence  of  his  passions,  when 
he  shall  have  secured  the  object  of  his  most  inordinate 
ambition?  We  may  hear  the  voice  of  servile  adulation, 
and  see  its  rewards  profusely  lavished,  but  the  manly 
voice  of  free  inquiry  into  public  measures,  the  unrestrain- 
ed expression  of  public  opinion  will  be  stifled,  and  the 
merit  of  an  aspirant  to  office  will  be  tested  by  his  devo- 
tion and  blind  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  day. 

With  sentiments  of  respect,  I am  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, and  fellow  citizen,  RICHARD  A.  BUCKNER. 

A correspondence  between  the  hon.  Richard  A.  Buck- 
ner and  gen.  James  Allen. 

Greensburgh,  Aug.  9th,  1827. 

Sm: — On  application  to  the  editor  of  the  Argus,  he 
declared  you  to  be  the  avowed  author  of  the  first  publi- 
cation in  that  paper,  signed  “An  old  fashioned  republi- 
can.” In  that,  and  subsequent  numbers,  under  the  same 
signature,  there  are  assertions  made  concerning  me, 
which  make  it  my  duty  to  demand  of  you  an  answer, 
whether  you  are  willing  to  afford  me  such  satisfaction  as 
is  usual  among  gentlemen.  By  my  friend  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, I expect  your  answer.  Yours,  Sic. 

RICHARD  A.  BUCKNER. 

Gen.  James  JiUen, 

Greensburgh,  Aug.  9th,  1827. 

Sin: — I received  your  note  by  Mr.  Thornton,  in  which 
you  demand  of  me  an  answer,  l*ivhether  I am  willing  to 
afford  you  such  satisfaction  as  is  usual  among  gentlemen.  ” 
What  my  offence  has  been  is  not  stated,  and  therefere  I 
am  at  a loss  to  tell  what  the  usual  satisfaction  among 
gentlemen  might  be,  unless  all  offences  demand  the 
same  satisfaction.  I have  no  hostility  against  you  as  a 
man,  but  I am  conscientiously  opposed  to  your  political 
course,  and  I cannot  see  any  thing  in  the  numbers,  to 
which  you  allude,  which  ought  to  be  productive  of  any 
serious  consequences.  I am  never  opposed  to  making 
honorable  satisfaction  to  any  gentleman,  for  any  thing  I 
say  or  do,  but  should  prefer  always  to  exhaust  every 
friendly  means  of  accommodation,  before  a resort  is  made 
to  violent  and  unlawful  means.  You  know  the  situation 
in  which  I am  placed,  and  therefore  it  would  be  well  to 
be  careful,  lest  you  might  incur  the  censure  of  being 
more  pressing  in  your  call  upon  me,  than,  perhaps,  you 
might  be  upon  others,  who  have  addressed  you  in  terms 
equally  as  offensive. 

I am  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  style  and  etiquette 
of  the  duellist,  and  therefore  most  frankly  acknowledge, 
that  I do  not  know  whether  to  understand  your  note  to 
mean  a challenge  to  fight  in  single  combat,  as  a satisfac- 
tion usual  among  gentlemen  or  not.  When  I am  in- 
structed in  this  matter,  1 will  answer  you  promptly. 

Yours,  &c.  J AMES  ALI  .E  N . 

i he  hon.  Ii.  . 1 . Buckner. 

T*.  S.  \ cu  will  answer  by  mv  friend  James  W.  Bar- 
' J.  A. 


Greensburuu,  Aug.  9th,  1827. 

Sir: — Your  note  in  answer  to  mine  of  this  date  was 
delivered.  Mr.  Thornton  informs  me,  that  you  request- 
ed of  him  to  know,  whether  you  might  understand  it  as  a 
call  on  you  for  satisfaction,  and  that  he  replied  you  were 
at  liberty  so  to  consider  it.  Further  correspondence, 
therefore,  on  that  point  was  unnecessary. 

1 hope  you  do  not  intend  to  equivocate  by  pretending 
to  misunderstand  me.  I do  not  intend  to  enter  into  an 
argument  with  you  on  the  subject  of  your  unprovoked  at- 
tack upon  me  in  a newspaper,  at  a time  when  you  knew 
that  common  prudence  would  dictate  the  propriety  of 
forbearance,  until  the  election  for  congress  was  over,  nor 
shall  1 put  myself  to  the  trouble  of  enquiring  whether 
you  feel  hostility  against  me  as  a man.  You  remark  that 
you  cannot  see  any  thing  in  the  numbers  alluded  to 
which  ought  to  be  productive  of  serious  consequences. 

Of  that  you  must  permit  me  to  form  my  own  opinion:  and 
also  to  determine  whether  others  have  addressed  me  in 
terms  equally  offensive.  If  I have  not  been  sufficientlv 
explicit  and  you  w ill  assure  me  thatyou’are  willing  to  af- 
ford me  an  interview,  and  that  no  legal  advantage  shall 
be  taken  of  me,  you  shall  forthwith  be  called  upon  in 
language  which  even  you  shall  not  have  a pretence  for- 
misapprehending,  or  doubting  about.  Any  terms  agreed 
upon  by  Mr.  Thornton  with  you  or  your  friend  will  be 
binding.  Yours,  kc.  RICH.  A.  BUCKNER. 

Gen.  Jarnes  Allen. 

We  hereby  pledge  ourselves  that  no  legal  advantage 
shall  be  taken  of  any  communication  made  to  us,  rela- 
tive to  an  affair  of  honor,  by  Mr.  Richard  A.  Buckner. 

JAMES  ALLEN, 

JAS.  W.  BARRETT. 

At  which  time  Mr.  Barrett,  the  friend  of  general  Al  - 
len, made  a proposition  to  Mr.  Thornton,  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Buckner,  that  a direct  challenge  should  be  sent,  or 
that  a postscript  might  be  added  to  Mr.  Buckner’s  se- 
cond communication — by  which  it  might  be  made  a di- 
rect challenge,  which  he  said  he  was  authorized  to  ac- 
cept. This  remark  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  authority  to  ac- 
cept was  in  the  last  conversation,  and  which  was  not 
communicated  to  Mr.  Buckner  until  Mr.  Barrett  and 
Mr.  Thornton  had  separated.  Mr.  Thornton  luid  pre- 
viously remarked  to  Mr.  Barrett,  (though  they  differed 
with  respect  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Buckner’s  first 
note),  that  he  had  informed  gen.  Allen  when  enquired  of 
by  him,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  consider  that  note  as  a 
challenge;  but  observed  to  Mr.  Barrett,  that  he  must  wait, 
until  he  could  see  Mr.  Buckner  who  was  in  town,  to  have 
the  challenge  dictated  as  required.  Night  now  coming 
on,  and  Mr.  Barrett  having  to  go  five  or  six  miles  home, 
and  to  avoid  suspicion,  it  was  mutually  agreed  by  Mr. 
Thornton  and  himself,  that  the  business,  should  cease 
for  the  night,  and  that  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
at  a place  agreed  upon,  the  challenge  should  be  ready. 
On  the  next  morning  before  the  hour  appointed  had  ar- 
aived  for  handing  the  challenge  above  spoken  of,  Mr. 
Barrett  and  Mr.  Thornton  met  together,  not  at  the  place 
appointed,  and  mutually  regretted  what  was  to  take 
place,  and  both  agreeing  in  a belief  that  it  was  their  in- 
dispensable duty  as  friends  and  relations,  to  do  all  in 
their  power  towards  a friendly  adjustment.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett observed  to  Mr.  Thornton,  that  it  was  the  opinion  ol 
the  friends  of  gen.  Allen  that  he  had  used  language 
harsh  and  rather  insulting  in  his  publication;  that  in 
consequence  they  believed  it  to  be  his  duty,  (so  far  at 
least),  to  make  and  to  offer  reparation  to  Mr.  Buckner^ 
and,  that  whether  it  w'as  received  or  not  by  him  as  sa- 
tisfactory, it  would  place  him,  (Allen),  in  an  attitude  the 
better  conscientiously  to  brave  the  consequences.  Mr. 
Thornton  frankly  acknowledged  that  lie  thought  such  an 
acknowledgement  on  the  part  of  Allen  would  he  satis- 
factory, and  without  delay  went  to  see  Mr.  Buckner  on 
the  subject.  In  a short  time  he  returned  and  remark- 
ed to  Mr.  Barrett,  that  Mr.  Buckner  would  receive  such 
a communication  if  satisfactory.  In  consequence  of 
which  the  following  note  was  offered  by  gen.  Allen  and 
taken  by  J\fr.  Buckner  as  satisfactory. 

Greensb'urgii,  Aug.  10th,  1827. 

Sir — Before  the  matter  progresses  any  farther  be- 
tween us,  I would  just  remark,  that,  my  friends  have 
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suggested  to  me,  that  inv  language,  in  some  of  the  num- 
bers alluded  to,  is  harsh  and  insulting.  This  may  be  the 
ease,  and  therefore  [feel  it  my  duty,  as  my  friends  have 
pronounced  this  sentence  against  me,  to  acquit  my  own 
conscience  of  any  imputation  of  having  done  wrong  in  any 
respect,  and  to  dojustice  to  you;  1 state,  that  any  charge 
■which  1 may  have  made  against  you,  in  any  of  the  num- 
bers alluded  to,  calculated  in  the  least  to  impugn  your 
honor  or  veracity,  if  any  such  there  be,  1 disavow;  and 
declare  that  it  was  not  my  int«  ntiouto  offer  any  personal 
insult.  Where  in  the  hrst  number  the  words  “false- 
hood and  slander”  are  used,  they  were  in  allusion  to 
the  quotation  from  Benton’s  book,  and  not  against  you  as 
the  author  of  the  falsehood.  This  was  my  meaning. 
On  a re-examination  of  the  numbers  I find  tins  construc- 
tion is  not  as  apparent  as  1 thought  it  was,  and  as  I intend- 
ed. 1 therefore  feel  it  my  duty  to  say,  it  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  charge  you  with  any  intentional  misstatement,  or 
with  being  the  author  of  it.  It  was  barely  to  shew,  that 
the  part  ol  Benton’s  book  which  was  read  by  you,  (and 
lor  the  truth  ot  which  you  said  you  did  not  vouch),  was 
false.  I knew  you  were  not  the  author  of  it,  and  there- 
tore,  could  not  be  charged  with  its  falsehood;  but  being- 
used  m your  speech,  I was  not,  1 acknowledge,  sufficient- 
ly explicit  in  applying  the  charge,  so  as  to  avoid  a con- 
struction that  it  might  apply  to  you.  As  an  honest  and 
honorable  man,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  make  this  statement 
before  the  controversy  arrives  at  a point  which  cannot  be 
changed.  Over  and  above  this,  lfeel  it  ray  duty,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  benign  spirit  of  that  religion  which  1 profess, 
whenever  1 am  convinced,  that  I have  done  an  injury  to  my 
neighbor’s  moral  character,  or  property,  to  restore  to 
him  full  satisfaction.  If  there  be  any  other  words  harsh 
and  offensive  in  the  numbers,  my  apology  in  relation  to 
those  words  are  the  same  as  above  stated;  and  partly , per- 
haps, to  an  indulgence  too  much  cherished  by  the  people 
generally,  in  the  use, of  public  men  as  public  property. 
1 have  thus  frankly  done  what  I believed  to  be  right,  by 
disavowing  all  intentions  of  insult,  or  injury  to  your 
moral  character'or  even  to  hurt  your  feelings  as  a man, 
a fellow  citizen,  and  a neighbor;  and  therefore  must  en- 
entertain  the  belief  that  you  think!  acted  from  honorable 
motives  and  not  with  an  intention  wantonly  to  wound 
your  feelings.  JAMES  ALLEN. 

The  above  correspondence  having  taken  place  between 
Mr.  Buckner  and  gen.  Allen,  and  some  degree  of  publi- 
city having  been  given  to  the  fact,  that  a correspondence 
had  occurred1,  we  request  that  you  will  publish  it,  with 
the  above  statement  of  facts. 

ANTHONY  THORNTON, 
JAMES  YV.  BARRETT. 

August  27th,  1827. 

The  above  correspondence  was  intended  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Argus.  The  editor  is  therefore  requested  to 
insert  it  in  his  next  paper. 


MR.  ISACK’S— LETTER. 

Sparta,  (Ten.)  5ih  September , 1827. 

Sir:  I find  in  your  paper  of  the  1st  inst.  a comment 
upon  the  matters  lately  made  public  by  the  communica- 
tions of  gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Buchanan;  and  in  behalf 
of  my  constituents  an  inquiry  therein  made  of  me,  for 
whatever  I may  know  on  that  subject.  As  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  relation  existing  between  the  people  of  this 
district  and  myself — the  frequent  mention  which  I have 
made  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  material  facts  dis- 
closed by  those  communications,  as  tiie  allusion  made  to 
me  in  that  affair  by  other  prints,  l cannot  object  to  the 
propriety  of  the  inquiry.  The  names  of  tlie  persons  con- 
cerned being  already  before  the  public;  there  remains  no 
considerations  of  delicacy  sufficient  to  forbid  the  answer 
which  1 have  to  make  to  your  call. 

In  the  w inter  of  J 824 — 5 after  it  was  known  that  Mr. 
Clay  had  not  received  a sufficient  number  of  electoral 
votes  to  bring  him  before  the  house  of  representatives  as 
a candidate  for  president;  and  before  I iiad  heard  of  any 
indications  being  given  by  him,  and  his  friends,  of  the 
course  which  they  ultimately  took  in  the  election,  I met 
with  Mi*.  Markley  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  lobby  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  in  the  morning  a little  before  the 
meeting  of  thehouse;  we  were  setting  on  a sofa  on  the  right 
wing  from  the  door;  Mr.  Markley  introduced  the  subject 
ot  the  approaching  presidential  election,  and  spoke  en- 


couragingly of  gen.  Jackson’s  prospects  of  success,  to 
which  1 very  readily  assented.  Mr.  Markley,  however, 
proceeded  farther,  and  with  more  than  ordinary  interest 
and  earnestness,  (as  I thought,) insisted  that  general  Jack- 
son,  if  elected,  might  to  appoint  Mr.  Clay  secretary  of 
state,  and  urged  to  me  the  necessity  o f having  the  thing 
so  understood;  and  said  that  he  wished  to  see  Mr.  Eaton 
about  it.  in  answer  to  that,  1 spoke  of  my  own  high  re- 
gard for  Mr.  Clay,  but  told  him  as  for  general  Jackson  I 
could  say  nothing.  1 did  not  know  what  his  intentions  were 
upon  the  contingency  mentioned,  and  consequently  had 
no  authority  to  communicate  any  thing.  My  object  was 
to  lei  the  matter  presented  by  this  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion rest  just  were  I found  it;  and  that  the  proposition 
made  should  neither  become  of  more  or  less  weight,  from 
any  thing  I might  say,  for  I knew  nothing  that,  would  ena- 
ble me  to  incline  it  either  wav;  and  1 sought  to  be  so  under- 
stood. Here  the  conversation  ended.  The  words  used 
in  it  I have  not  attempted  to  give,  but  their  import  was 
what  I have  stated. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  house  on  the  same  day,  I 
met  with  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  way  to 
our  lodgings,  about  where  we  passed  the  enclosure  that 
surrounds  the  capitol;  we  walked  together  about  half  a 
mile,  taking  the  pavement  on  the  left  side  of  Pa.  avenue. 
The  points  on  which  our  conversation  turned,  I will  relate 
as  I now  recollect  them.  Upon  our  falling  m together, 
Mr.  Buchanan  let  me  know  that  Mr.  Markley  had  been 
talking  witli  him,  and  had  pressed  him  for  information  on 
the  subject  of  cabinet- appointments,  in  the  event  of  gen. 
Jackson’s  eleetiou.  1 soon  discovered  from  Mr.  Buchan- 
an’s conversation,  that  the  proposition  to  him  had  been 
varied  from  that  made  to  me  in  the  morning,  at  least  pre- 
sented in  another  view.  The  information  which  seemed 
to  be  sought  through  Mr.  Buchanan,  was  an  assurance  to 
be  relied  on,  that  Mr.  Adams  •would  not  be  continued  in 
the  state  department.  W e talked  about  these  propositions* 
and  their  propable  bearings  on  the  election.  I expressed 
the  fullest  conviction  that  gen.  Jackson  would  give  no  as- 
surance as  to  who  would  or  who  would  not,  be  appointed, 
anil  that  his  friends  could  not  say  any  thing  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Buchanan  suggested  that  he  thought  the  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  well  considered — That  an  answer  would 
be  expected.  These  I understood  to  be  his  apprehensions 
— It  nothing  was  communicated  on  which  Mr.  Clay  and 
his  friends  could  rely : That  Mr.  Adams  w ould  have  a 
manifest  advantage  over  general  Jackson  in  the  contest; 
because  it  had  already  been  rumored,  that  it  elected,  gen. 
Jackson  would  continue  Mr.  Adams  in  his  (then)  present 
office,  and  this  would  he  turned  to  the  account  of  the  lat- 
ter; on  the  other  hand  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  would 
necessarily  leave  the  department  of  state  vacant.  And  he 
insisted  that  the  effect  ot  these  circumstances  ought  to  be 
counteracted.  That  gen.  Jackson  ought  to  be  informed 
of  these  matters,  and  mentioned  Mr.  Eaton  or  myself  as 
most  suitable  to  make  the  communication  to  him.  1 per- 
ceived and  admitted  the  effect  which  these  circumstances 
might  have  on  the  event,  (if  such  lAeans  were  to  be  used 
and  regarded.)  1 spoke  of  the  supposition  respecting  Mr. 
Adams  being  continued  in  the  state  department  as  wholly 
unauthorized  by  gen.  Jackson  or  his  friends,  so  far  as  I 
knew.  That  as  to  myself,  1 was  so  well  apprised  of  the 
general’s  determination  to  remain  silent  upon  all  subjects 
calculated  to  give  direction  to  the  progress  of  the  election 
till  it  was  over,  that  I could  not,  with  propriety  lay,  the 
subject  before  him,  but  said  that  if  he,  (Mr.  B. ) thought 
it  indispensable,  to  go  himself  and  taik  with  Jackson, 
the  same  'delicacy  which  would  prevent  me,  would  not 
apply  to  him.  I don’t  know  whether  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
concluded  to  go,  or  not,  when  our  conversation  was  bro- 
ken off  by  our  being  joined  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  over- 
taken us.  We  Walked  together  but  a short  distance  af- 
ter this,  till  1 took  leave  and  crossed  the  avenue  in  the  di- 
rection toward  my  hoarding  house, ( Mr.  Fletcher’s,)  hav- 
ing w ent  beyond  the  cross  street  leading  most  directly 
there  from  the  capitol. 

My  opinion  of  the 'character  of  the  answer  which  ge- 
neral Jackson  would  give  to  such  a communication  it 
made  to  him,  was  formed  from  an  acquaintance  with  the. 
man  and  his  conduct  during  the  canvass.  And  1 felt 
willing,  or  rather  yielded,  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  who 
was  then,  and  has  ever  since  been,  his  friend  and  effi- 
cient supporter,  should  satisfy  himself  of  the  general’s 
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course,  by  a conversation  with  him;  and  I had  but  little 
curiosity  to  know  what  tire  resuit  ot  it  was,  nor  has  one 
word  passed  between  Mr.  Buchanan  and  myselt  about  it 
from  that  day  to  this,  that  I now  remember.  £ was  how- 
ever told  a tew  days  after  in  very  general  terms,  by  Tho- 
mas Claiborne,  esq.  formerly  a member  of  congress  from 
this  state,  and  then  at  Washington,  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  informed  the  general  ot  some  iritrigueing  that  was  go- 
ing on,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  coflld,  he  had  put  an  end  to 
it.  From  which  1 took  it  for  granted  that  the  conversa- 
tion had  taken  place,  and  resulted  as  I anticipated.  1 his 
is  the  only  definit coverture  coming  within  my  knowledge, 
connected  with  the  presidential  election,  while  it  was 
pending  before  the  house  of  representatives;  and  these 
are  the  material  facts  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  its  com- 
munication, to  which  1 was  privy. 

These  conversations,  which  1 have  now  given,  both 
with  Mr.  Markley  and  Mr.  Buchanan — and  the  remarks 
which  follow  the  latter,  is  a literal  extract  from  a correct 
copy  of  a letter  written  by  me  to  a friend  on  the  10th  ot 
August  last,  in  answer  to  one  received  from  him  on  this 
subject:  since  then,  1 have  read  Mr.  Buchanan’s  letter  of 
the  8th  of  the  same  month,  in  which  I find  that  he  is  able 
satisfactorily  to  himself,  to  fix  the  date  of  his  conversation 
with  gen.  Jackson  on  the  30th  of  December,  1824,  from 
certain  data.  £ have  none  that  enables  me  to  state  the 
precise  time:  except  for  the  dates  referred  to  by  Mr.  B. 
which  1 presume  are  correct,  £ should  have  thought  it 
might  have  been  a week  or  two  later — but  could  not 
from  memory,  liave  fixed  upon  the  exact  time  with  cer- 
tainty. 

i will  only  add,  that  when  Mr.  Clay  asked  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  his  conduct,  upon  the  matters  contained  in 
Mr.  Kremer’s  letter,  at  an  early  period  of  the  debate,  £ 
made  some  general  remarks  in  favor  of  it,  and  voted  tor 
the  proposition,  both  generally  and  with  special  instruc- 
tions throughout.  I w ished  the  affair  then  to  have  beeu 
taken  up  and  traced  to  its  origin , by  a scrutiny  more  like- 
ly to  be  effectual,  in  disclosing  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  transaction,  and  the  guilt  or  innocence  ot  the  per- 
sons implicated,  than  that  which  the  present  investigation 
affords.  After  all,  it  must  be  admitted  tiiat  public  opin- 
ion is  the  great  arbiter  here,  and  that  is,  or  will  he  form- 
ed, upon  the  evidence  of  facts  and  circumstances  before 
it.  1 have  no  reason  to  distrust  it;  not  the  inclination, 
much  less  the  ability  to  direct  it. 

1 have  said,  that  in  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Markley, 
1 spoke  of  my  own  high  regard  for  Mr.  Clay,  and  i now 
say  that  £ did  so  with  entire  sincerity.  True,  £ was  the 
personal  and  political  triend  of  gen.  Jackson,  and  had 
throughout  the  canvass,  if  not  efficiently,  at  least  heartily, 
supported  his  election;  yet  it  was  known  to  many  of  my 
acquaintances,  both  in  Tennessee  and  at  Washington, 
that,  (at  least  down  to  the  period  of  that  conversation), 
next  to  gen.  Jackson  I should  have  preferred  Mr.  Clay 
forthe  presidency.  The  mortifying  change  which  my 
opinion  of  that  gentleman  soon  after  underwent,  may  be 
ot  no  other  avail  than  to  teach  me  how  much  I had  mis- 
understood him.  J.  C.  ISAGKS. 


CHARLES  CARROLL  OF  CARROLLTON, 

Was  born  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  the'  20th  of 
Sept.  1737 — ninety  years  ago  this  day.  In  1745,  then 
eight  years  old,  he  was  taken  to  the  college  of  English 
Jesuits,  at  St.  Omers,  to  be  educated.  Here  he  remain- 
ed for  six  years,  and  left  it  to  pursue  his  studies  at  at  col- 
lege ot  French  jesuits,  at  Riieims.  After  staying  one 
year  at  Rheims,  he  was  stilt  to  the  college  of  Louis  Le 
(fraud.  After  two  years  he  went  to  Bourges  to  study 
the  civil  law,  and  after  remaining  there  one  year,  return- 
ed to  college,  at  Paris,  where  he  continued  two  years, 
w hen  he  went  to  London,  and  took  apartments,  and  com- 
menced the  study  ol  the  law  in  the  temple,  lie  return- 
ed to  America  in  1764.  In  June  1768,  he  was  married 
to  Mary  Darnell.  I£e  soon  took  a part  in  defence  of  the 
colonies  against  the  claims  of  tiie  mother  country,  with 
his  pen.  In  1770  and  ’71  he  wrote  several  articles  un- 
der the  signature  of  “The  first  citizen,”  against  the  right 
ol  the  government  to  regulate  fees  by  proclamation, 
which  gained  him  the  applause  and  thanks  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  In  1771  or  ’72  in  conversation  with  judge 
Chase,  the  latter  remarked,  “Carroll;  we  have  the  better 
of  our  opponents — we  have  completely  written  them 


down.” — “and  do  you  think,”  Carroll  replied,”  that 
writing  w ill  settle  the  question  between  us?”  “To  lie 
sure,”  replied  Chase,  “what  else  can  we  resort  to?” 
“The  bayonet,”  was  the  answer.  “Our  arguments  u oil 
only  raise  the  feelings  of  the  people  to  that  pitch,  whe  n 
open  war  will  be  looked  to  as  the  arbiter  of  the  dispute. v 

Some  years  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
Mr.  O raves,  member  of  parliament,  and  brother  ot  the 
admiral,  wrote  to  Mr.  Carroll  on  the  subject  of  ourdifti- 
culties,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  our  resistance,  and  said  that 
six  thousand  English  troops  would  march  from  one  end 
of  the  continent  to  the  other.  “So  they  may,”  said  Car- 
roll  in  his  reply,  “but  they  wil  1 be  masters  of  the  spot 
only  on  which  they  encamp.  They  w ill  find  naught  hut 
enemies  before  them.  If  we  are  beaten  in  the  plains,  we. 
will  retreat  to  our  mountains,  and  defy  them.  Our  re- 
sources will  increase  with  our  difficulties.  Necessity 
will  force  us  to  exertion;  until,  tired  of  combating,  in 
vain,  against  a spirit  which  victory  alter  victory  cannot 
subdue,  your  armies  will  evacuate  our  soil,  and  your 
country  retire,  an  immense  loser,  Irom  the  contest.  No, 
sir,  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  abide  the  issue  of 
the  approaching  struggle;  and  though  much  blood  may 
be  spilt,  we  have  no  doubt  of  our  ultimate  success.” 

When  the  tea  was  imported  into  Annapolis,  great  ex- 
citement prevailed,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  the  owner,  vus 

threatened  with  personal  violence his  friends  called  on 

Mr.  Carroll  to  use  his  influence  to  protect  him — Mr.  Car- 
roll  said  to  them,  “it  wil!  not  do,  gentleman,  to  export 
the  tea  to  Europe  or  the  W*  Indies.  Its  exportation, 
contrary  to  the  known  regulations  of  the  convention,  is 
an  offence  for  which  the  people  will  not  be  so  easily  satis- 
fied; and  whatever  may  be  my  personal  esteem  for  Mr. 
Stewart,  and  my  wish  to  prevent  violence,  it  will  not  be  in 
my  power  to  protect  him,  unless  he  consents  to  pursue  a 
more  decisive  course  of  conduct.  My  advice  is,  that  he 
set  fire  to  the  vessel  and  burn  her,  together  with  the  tea 
she  contains,  to  the  water’s  edge.”  Mr.  Stewart  then 
appeared  and  assented  to  the  proposition  and  in  a few 
hours  the  brigantine  Peggy,  w ith  her  sails  set  and  her 
colors  flying,  was  enveloped  in  flames,  and  the  immense 
crowd  then  collected,  perfectly  satisfied.  In  1775  he  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  first  committee  of  observatihn, 
that  w as  established  at  Annapolis:  and  the  same  year  ho 
was  elected  a delegate  in  the  provincial  convention.  In 
j Feb.  1776,  lie  was  appointed  a commissioner  with  Dr. 
Franklin  and  judge  Chase,  to  proceed  to  Canada  and  in- 
duce the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  to  unite  with  us. 
His  brother,  the  venerable  Catholic  archbishop,  accom- 
panied them  on  this  important  service.*  He  returned 
from  Canada  in  June,  1776,  and  on  the  12th  presented  < 
their  report.  He  found  the  declaration  of  independence 
under  discussion  and  the  delegates  of  his  state  shackled 
by  instructions  (given  the  December  previous,  and  against 
which  he  had  then  contended)  “to  disavow  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  all  design  in  the  colonies  of  indepen- 
dence.” On  his  return  he  hastened  to  Annapolis,  to  re- 
sume his  seat  and  procure,  if  possible,  a withdrawal’ of 
these  instructions.  He  and  judge  Chase  labored  with  so 
much  success,  that  on  the  28th  of  June  the  instructions 
were  withdrawn  and  tfte  delegates  authorized  to  join  iua 
declaration  of  independence. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  lie  was  appointed  a dele- 
gate to  congress,  and  on  the  second  of  August,  when  this 
instrument  was  first  signed,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
signers.  No  man  was  more  w illing  to  sign,  and  when 
he  subscribed,  a member  standing  by  said,  “there  go  a 

few  millions.” No  one  risqued  more  property,  if  so 

much,  as  Mr.  Carroll,  as  he  was  probably  the  richest 
man  in  the  United  States.  Air.  Carroll  took  his  seat  on 
the  18th  of  July,  and  was  soon  placed  on  the  board  of 
w'ar.  In  the  latter  part  of  1776  lie  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  draft'the  constitution  of  Maryland.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1776,  he  was  chosen  to  the  senate  under  the  consti- 
tution of  tiiat  state. — In  1777  he  was  reappointed  a dele- 
gate to  congress.  In  1 7S 1 and  in  1786  he  w as  re-elected 
to  the  senate  of  Maryland,  and  in  1783  a senator  to  the 
United  States. — In  1797  he  was  again  elected  to  the  se- 
nate of  Maryland,  and  in  1799  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  settle  the  boundary  line  between 

*Mr.  Carroll’s  cousin  and  not  his  brother  accompanied, 
him  to  Canada. 
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Virginia  and  Maryland.  Mr.  Carroll’s  grandfather  emi- 
grated from  Ireland,  and  in  1825  his  grand-daughter 
■was  married  to  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  then  viceroy 
of  Ireland.  And  it  is  a singular  circumstance,  that  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  first  emigration  of  her 
ancestors  to  America  this  lady  should  become  vice-queen 
of  the  country  from  which  they  fled,  at  the  summit  of  a 
system,  which  a more  immediate  ancestor  had  risked  eve- 
ry thing  to  destroy;  or,  in  the  energetic  and  poetical  lan- 
guage of  the  bishop  of  England,  “that  in  the  land  from 
which  his  father’s  father  fled  in  fear,  his  daughter’s  daugh- 
ter mm  reigns  a queen.  ” 

We  subjoin  the  following  letter  of  the  president  then, 
secretary  of  state,  which  has  never  been  published  in  any 
newspaper,  (we  believe),  shewing  that  the  declaration  of 
independence  was  signed  not  on  the  4th  of  July,  as  is  ge- 
nerally supposed,  but  on  the  2d  of  August  subsequent: 

(cTo  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton , 

Department  of  state , 
Washington,  24th  June,  1824. 

Sir — In  pursuance  of  a joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses 
of  congress,  a copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  and  by 
direction  of  the  president  of  the  United  Slates,  I have 
the  honor  of  transmitting  to  you  two  fac  simile  copies  of 
the  original  declaration  of  independence,  engrossed  on 
parchment,  conformably  to  a secret  resolution  of  con- 
gress of  19th  July,  1776,  to  be  signed  by  every  member 
of  congress,  and  accordingly  signed  on  the  2d  day  of 
August,  of  the  same  year.  Of  this  document,  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  mankind,  the  original,  deposited  in 
this  department,  exhibits  your  name  as  one  of  the  sub- 
scribers. The  rolls  herewith  transmitted  are  copies  as 
exact  as  the  art  of  engraving  can  present,  of  the  instru- 
ment itself,  as  well  as  of  the  signers  to  it. 

“While  performing  the  duty  thus  assigned  me,  permit 
me  to  felicitate  you,  and  the  country  which  is  reaping  the 
reward  of  your  labors,  as  well  that  your  hand  was  affix- 
ed to  this  record  of  glory,  as  that,  after  the  lapse  of  near 
half  a century,  you  survive  to  receive  this  tribute  of  re- 
verence and  gratitude,  from  your  children,  the  present 
fathers  of  the  land. 

“With  every  sentiment  of  veneration,  I have  the  ho- 
nor of  subscribing  myself  your  fellow  citizen, 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

[Salem  Register. 


GENERAL  CHARLES  LEE. 

When  general  Lee  lived  at  Philadelphia,  after  his  trial 
in  1779,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  frequently  on  horse 
hack.  When  he  rode  he  wore  sherry  vallies  which  were 
not  quite  as  common  then,  as  they  have  subsequently  be- 
come. Miss.  F s,  a Jewish  lady,  having  observed  the 

general  with  these  accoutrements,  remarked  that  “gene- 
ral Lee  wore  green  breeches  patched  with  leather.” — 
The  remark,  coming  to  the  general’s  ears,  occasioned 
the  following  admirable  jeudlesprit.  [ JV.Y.jW . Courier. 

Philadelphia , Dec.  20 th.  1779. 

Madam:  When  an  officer  of  the  respectable  rank  I 
bear  is  grossly  traduced  and  calumniated,  it  is  incumbent 
on  him  to  clear  up  the  affair  to  the  world,  witli  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  The  spirit  of  defamation  and  calumny, 
(I  am  sorry  to  say,)  is  growing  to  a prodigious  and  in- 
tollerable  height  upon  this  continent.  It  you  had  accus- 
ed me  of  a design  to  procrastinate  the  war,  or  of  holding  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  I could  have 
borne  it;  this  I am  used  to;  and  this  happened  to  the  great 
Fabius  Maximus.  If  you  had  accused  me  of  getting  drunk 
aS  often  as  I could  get  liquor,  as  two  Alexanders  the 
great  have  been  charged  with  this  vice,  I should,  perhaps, 
have  sat  patient  under  the  imputation;  or  even  if  you  had 
given  the  plainest  hints,  that  I had  stolen  the  soldiers’ 
shirts,  this  I could  have  put  up  with,  as  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough  would  have  been  an  example;  or  it  you  had 
contented  yourself  with  asserting,  that  I was  so  abomi- 
nable a sloven  as  never  to  part  with  my  shirt,  until  my 
shirt  parted  with  me,  the  anecdotes  of  my  illustrious 
namesake  of  Sweden  would  have  administered  some  com- 
fort to  me.  But  tine  calumny  you  have,  in  the  fertility  of 
vour  malicious  wit,  chosen  to  invent  is  of  so  new,  so  un- 
precedented, and  so  hellish  a kind,  as  would  make  Job 
himself  swear  like  a Virginia  colonel. 


Is  it  possible  that  the  celebrated  Miss  F s,  a lady 

who  has  had  every  human  and  divine  advantage,  who  has 
read,  (or,  at  least  might  have  read,)  in  the  originals,  the 
New  and  Old  Testaments,  though  I am  afraid  she  too 
seldom  looks  even  into  a translation:  I say  is  it  possible 
that  Miss  F s,  with  every  human  and  divine  advan- 

tage, who  might  and  ought  to  have  read  these  two  good 
books,  which,  (an  old  Welsh  nurse,  whose  uncle  was  reck- 
oned the  best  preacher  in  Merionetshire,  assured  me,) 
enjoin  charity  and  denounce  vengeance  against  slander 
and  evil  speaking;  is  it  possible,  I again  repeat  it,  that 

Miss  F s,  should,  in  the  face  of  the  day,  carry  her 

malignity  so  far,  in  the  presence  of  three  most  respecta- 
ble personages:  (one  of  the  oldest  religion  in  the  world, 
one  of  the  newest;  for  he  i9  a new-lightman;and  the  other, 
most  probably,  of  no  religion  at  all,  as  he  is  an  English 
sailor;)  but  I demand  it  again  and  again,  is  it  possible  that 
Miss  F s should  assert  it,  in  presence  of  these  respec- 

table personages,  “that  I wore  green  breeches  patched 
with  leather?”  to  convict  you,  therefore,  of  the  falsehood 
of  this  diabolical  slander;  to  put  you  to  eternal  silence, 
(if  you  are  not  past  all  grace,)  and  to  cover  you  with 
a much  larger  patch  of  infamy  than  you  have  wantonly 
endeavored  to  fix  on  my  breeches,  1 have  thought  proper, 
by  the  advice  of  three  very  grave  friends,  (lawyers  and 
members  of  congress,  of  course  excellent  judges  in  de- 
licate points  of  honor, ) to  send  you  the  said  breeches* 
and,  with  the  consciousness  of  truth  on  my  side,  to  sub- 
mit them  to  the  most  severe  inspection  and  scrutiny  of 
you  and  all  those  who  may  have  entered  into  this  wicked 
cabal  against  my  honor  and  reputation. 

I say,  I dare  you,  and  your  whole  junto,  to  your  worst; 
turn  them,  examine  them, -inside  and  outside,  and  it  you 
find  them  to  be  green  bi'eeches  patched  with  leather,  and 
not  actually  legitimate  sherry  vallies,  such  as  his  majesty 
of  Poland  wears,  (who,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a man  that  has 
made  more  fashions  than  all  the  knights  of  the  Mischianza 
put  together,  notwithstanding  their  beauties:)  I repeat  it, 
(though  I am  almost  out  of  breath  with  repetitions  and 
parentheses, ) that  if  these  are  proved  to  be  patched  green 
breeehes,  and  not i*eal  legitimate  sherry  vallies,  (which  a 
man  of  the  first  bon  ion  might  be  proud  of,  )jl  will  submit  in 
silence  to  all  the  scurrility  which,  no  doubt,  you  and  your 
abettors  are  prepared  to  pour  out  against  me  in  the  pub- 
lic papers  on  this  important  and  interesting  occasion.  But 
madam!  madam!  reputation  (“common  sense,)  very  sen- 
sibly, though  not  very  uncommonly  observes),  is  a se- 
rious thing.  You  have  already  injured  me  in  the  tender- 
est  part,  and  demand  satisfaction;  and  you  cannot  be  ig- 
norant of  the  laws  of  duelling,  having  conversed  with  so 
many  Irish  officers,  whose  favorite  topic  it  is,  particularly 
in  the  company  of  ladies,  I insist  on  the  privilege  of  the 
injured  party,  which  is,  to  name  his  hour  and  weapons; 
and  as  I intend  it  to  be  a very  serious  affairjwill  not  ad- 
mit of  any  seconds — In  the  mean  time  I am  vours,  &cc. 

CHARLES  LEE. 

Miss  F s,  Philadelphia. 

P.^S.  I have  communicated  the^affair  only  to  my  confi- 
dential friend , w ho  has  mentioned  it  to  no  more 

than  seven  members  of  congress,  and  nineteen  women,  six 
of  whom  are  old  maids;  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
taking  wind  upon  my  side,  and  I hope  you  will  be  equally 
guarded  on  your  part. 

ITEMS. 

Slander.  A lady  in  Indiana  lately  recovered  $1,000 
in  a suit  instituted  against  James  M.  Alexander  for  slan- 
der, in  charging  her  wiih  a want  of  chastity. 

The  enterprizing  merchants  of  Stonington  have  now 
three  vessels  on  sealing  voyages  to  the  newly  discovered 
islands  S.  of  Cape  Horn,  viz.  brig  Alabama  packet,  and 
the  achs.  Albatros  and  Superior — and  2 others  are  fit- 
ting for  the  same  destination,  viz.  schs.  Eliza  Ann,  and 
Penguin. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Sussex  (N.  J. ) Regis- 
ter. “I  undertake  to  maintain  that  animal  heat  originates 
from  food,  and  is  produced  to  active  heat  in  the  heart , 
and  not  in  the  lungs,  as  physiologists  have  contended. 

John  Cleves  Symmes.” 

Newton* Aug.  28,  1827. 
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“Politics  of  thb  day.”  It  has  been  an  invariable 
rule  in  this  paper  that,  while  no  obligation  has  been  felt 
to  enter  upon  new  subjects  of  dispute  between  different 
persons  or  parties,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editors, 
the  public  intelligence  was  to  be  promoted  by  it — we  have 
always  felt  it  a duty  to  give  an  opposing  statement,  if  right- 
fully and  reasonably  offered,  to  any  other  published  by 
us,  and  leave  our  readers  free  to  judge  between  them. 
On  this  principle  it  is  that  we  insert  the  letter  of  gen.  Saun- 
ders, of  North  Caroliua,  rejecting  a statement  made  by 
gov.  Kent,  in  a letter  from  him  published  in  this  paper  of 
the  8th  ult.  We  have  no  part  in  the  affirmation  or  denial 
of  the  fact  stated,  but  regret  the  manner  of  the  latter; 
believing  that  gen.  S.  might  have  better  maintained  his 
point  had  he  observed  a greater  degree  of  moderation. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  shall  mention  an  act  of  our 
own  that  we  wish  to  enter  an  objection  against,  though  no 
one,  as  we  know  of,  has  complained  of  it,  or  possibly  may. 
But  we  shall  not  allow  -it  to  stand  as  a precedent.  In 
giving  out  the  copy  for  the  last  number,  we  meant  only  to 
have  published  Mr.  Buckner’s  address  to  his  constituents 
on  account  of  gen.  Jackson’s  letter  to  Mr.  Owens,  which 
had  been  inserted — but  his  correspondence  with  gen.  Al- 
len was  annexed,  and  inadvertently  given  out  with  the  ad- 
dress, and  not  afterwards  thought  of  by  the  senior  editor, 
who  did  not  read  that  part  of  the  proof  of  the  sheet.  To 
he  sure,  there  is  nothing  in  that  correspondence  dishonor- 
able to  either  party,  hut  rather  complimentary  to  the 
character  of  both — and  our  sole  object  in  referring  to  it  is 
to  prevent  it  from  being  quoted  as  a precedent.  There 
are  occasions  when  such  correspondence,  perhaps,  ought 1 
to  be  recorded  in  this  work;  but  we  wish  to  avoid  it  in  all 
cases. 

“Errors  excepted.”  Some  one  has  favored  us 
with  acopy  of  “Mr.  Haile’s  address,  at  a public  meeting 
of  the  voters  of  Wilkinson  county,  in  the  town  of  Wood- 
ville  (.Mississippi),  convened  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
suitable  measures  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  friends 
of  the  contemplated  woollens  bill.”  * 

Speaking  of  the  Harrisburg  convention,  Mr.  ITaile 
says — “If  their  purposes  were  honest,  they  would  resort 
to’no  preconcerted  plan.  Combinations  would  not  be 
necessary  to  give  strength  to  the  cause.  ” Mr.  Haile 
does  not  know  that  a like  meeting  of  merchants,  “dele- 
gates from  the  principal  Atlantic  states,”  was  held  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  oppose  the  tariff  in  JS20 — and  that  a little 
while  ago,  on  the  acknowledgment  of  one  of  the  party,  t 
y “oombiuat  ion”  had  been  formed  at  Washington  city — 
for  purposes  that  will  hereafter  appear,  perhaps,  on  the 
vote  on  the  “woollens  bill.”  We  hope  that  Mr.  Haile  will 
apply  his  rule  to  merchants  and  politicians,  as  well  as  to 
the  united  farmers  and  manufacturers,  represented  at 
Harrisburg — more  of  the  first  than  of  the  last  having  at- 
tended the  convention. 

Mr.  Haile  also  says— “I  understand  that  Mr.  Niles, 
the  gi'eat  enemy  ~of  the  south,  has  been  referred  to,  as 
staling  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  paid,  would  be  ninety-two 
per  cent,  ad  valorem” — as  established  by  the  proposed 
woollens  bill,  Mr.  Haile  is  right — “Mr.  Niles”  has 

been  so  “referred to” — but  carelessly  or — ;*  he  never 

said  any  such  thing — and,  on  the  contrary,  denied  the 
operation  of  the  bill,  as  so  stated  by  Mr.  Cambrel ing,  of 
New  York,  and  he  still  believes  that  its  practical  effect 
would  chiefly  have  been  to  assure  the  payment  of  the 
duties  which  it  was  designed  by  the  law  of  1824  that 
woollen  goods  should  pay.  Iiut  let  that  pass — for  the 


* We  had  written  an  ugly  word  here,  but  have  dashed 
it;  and  the  gentleman  who  made  that  reference  will  see 
one  of  the  proceeds  of  his  act,  which  ought,  long  since, 
to  have  been  disavowed,  in  common  justice  even  to  an 
inveterate  enemy,  much  more  to  a real  friend.  Tem- 
pera mutant ur,  et  nos,  &c. 
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present.  Mr.  Haile  shall  soon  he  furnished  with  other, 
and,  as  we  think,  better  information  on  this  subject. 

“Mr.  Niles/Ae  great  enemy  of  the  south!”  This  is 
distinction,  indeed!  But  if  worthy  of  this  severe  and  lofty 
censure,  lie  will  he  equally  entitled  to  praise— if  he  shall 
prove  that  he  has  been  the  gf eat  friend , instead  of  “the 
great  enemy  of  the  south,” — and  this  he  believes  may  be 
easily  proved,  if  Mr.  Haile  and  those  who  think  with  him , 
will  only  look  at  the  following  brief  statement  of  facts. 

In  1817,  the  average  price  of  cotton  was  2G£  cents,  and 
117,454  bales  of  East  India  cotton  were  imported  into 
Great  Britain;  and,  the  price  of  cotton  advancing  to  32 
cents  in  1818,  the  quantity  of  such  cotton  was  incrcacd  to 
247,604  bales;  but  as  in  1824,  the  price  of  cotton  being 
low,  only  60,484  bales  of  the  Bast  India  article  was  im- 
ported in  1825,  and  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  that 
year  was  81,540. 

Late  Liverpool  price  currents  shew,  that  while  uplands 
were  selling  at  5 7-Sd,  to  7£,  Surat  and  Bengal  would 
fetch  no  more  than  44  to  4|d.  Average  difference  25. 
or  4 cents  per  lb.  less  for  the  East  India  Sian  for  uplands, 
or  nearly  33^  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Mr.  Haile  cioes  not  know  that  a very  large  part  of  the 
British  manufacturers  of  coarse  cottons  are  from  the  East 
India  product;  and  that  if  cotton  was  settled  at  18  cents 
per  lb.  our  own  manufactures  would  use  it,  paying  the 
duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  upon  it.  as  being  a cheaper 
commodity,  though  thus  taxed.  Mr.  Haile  does  not 
know  tLat  it  is  the  British  fabrics  of  E.  India  cotton 
sent  to  Mexico  and  South  America,  which  we  are  driving 
out  of  the  markets  of  those  countries  with  our  own  manu- 
factures of  our  own  cotton,  and  that  it  is  morally  certain 
that  our  success  in  cotton  manufactures  causes  the  use  o.f 
100,000  to  150,000  bales  more  of  our  own  cotton  than 
would  be  used (f  these  manufactures  were  not.  When  the 
accounts  of  the  import  of  East  India  cotton  in  1818  was 
made  up  at  Liverpool,  it  caused  an  instant  reduction  in 
the  price  of  our  cotton  equal  to  the  whole  present  value 
of  it. 

Is  this  to  he  the  “enemy  of  the  south” — seeing  also, 
that  such  imported  cotton  goods  as  lately  cost  20  cents 
per  yard,  an:  furnished  of  our  own  manufacture  at  10 
cents  per  yard } 

But  we  shall  send  Mr.  Haile  a copy  of  the  address  on 
behalf  of  the  Harrisburg  convention,  now  iu  the  press 
and  soon  to  be  published,  and  feel  confident  that  he  will 
revoke  his  denunciation,  if  he  honors  it  with  a reading. 

Elections  and  electioneering.  John  Sergeant  and 
Joseph  Hemphill  are  the  opposing  candidates  for  con- 
gress from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  (proper)— the  first 
friendly  and  the  second  opposed  to  the  administration. 
The  election  takes  place  next  Tuesday. 

There  are  18  “Adams”  and  11  “Jackson”  newspa- 
pers in  Virginia.  We  protest,  in  the  name  of  old  re- 
publican principles,  against  the  use  of  the  terms  “Adams- 
men”  aud  “Jackson-men.  ” The  free  white  people  of 
the  United  States  ought  not  to  be  any  body’s  men;  and 
the  use  of  these  terms,  in  our  opinion,  is  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  American  character.  Cannot  some 
ingenious  politician  devise  some  more  honorable,  as  well 
as^descriptive  designation  of  parties,  or  is  the  quarrel 
only  about  persons  * . 

Matthew  Talbot,  esq.  the  candidate  for  the  place  ot 
governor  of  Georgia  in  oppos'tion  to  John  Forsyth,  esq. 
died  on  the  1 7th  ult.  after  a short  illness  of  a fatal  disease 
prevailing  in  Wilkes  county.  He  was  much  esteemed, 
even  by  those  opposed  to  his  election,  as  being  a very 
worthy  and  upright  man. 

The  general  election  in  Maryland  took  place  on  Mon- 
day last,  and,  in  most  cases,  turned  upon  the  presiden- 
tial question.  The  following  are  the  returns  so  tar  as 
received  for  members  of  the  house  of  delegates*.  T hose 
marked*  elected. 
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For  the  Administration. 

Baltimore  city — 2. 

3612  Mr.  G.  H.  Steuart*  4078 


Mr.  Strieker 
Tyson 


4055 


Mr.  McCulloh 


Mr.  Wells* 

+ Watkins* 


2442 

'2329 

1982 

1826 

141 


801 

869 


3071  McMahon* 

Baltimore  county — 4. 

1454  Mr.  Turner* 

Price* 

Showers* 

Ely*  ” 

Annapolis  city — 2. 

151  Mr.  Crabb 
143 

Anne-Arundle  county — 4. 

Mr.  Kent*  997  Mr.  Linthicum* 

Steuart*  981  Sellman* 

[Five  other  candidates,  whose  political  character  is 
not  stated,  were  supported,  receiving  725,  621,  567,  524 
and  328  votes  respectively — so  that  the  strength  of 
neither  party  in  this  county  is  shewn  in  the  preceding 
statement,  which  also  is  the  case  in  Montgomery,  Tal- 
bot, &c.  ] 

Montgomery  county — 4. 

Mr.  Lee*  808  Mr.  Peter*  788 

Hughes*  759  Lansdale*  7G8 

[Three  other  friends  of  the  administration  received 
757,  737  8c  709  votes — and  one  other  Jackson  candidate 

515.] 

Frederick  county. 

Mr.  Kemp*  2939  Mr.  Thomas* 

Barnes  259S  Holtz* 

Sappington  2797  Shriver* 

Motter  2737  Taney 

Cecil  county — 4. 

Several  other  candidates  Mr.  Turner* 
voted  for — highest  vote  of  Mackey* 
either  625.  Harlau* 

Mercer* 

Harford  county — 4. 

Mr.  Montgomery*  1,128  Mr.  Hope* 

Sutton*  1 ,092  Smithson* 


with  the  view  of  holding  a general  convention  of  dele- 
gates at  Richmond  in  January  next  to  form  an  electoral 
ticket,  to  be  composed  of  persons  known  to  be  opposed 
to  the  election  of  the  general  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States.  The  chairman  and  col.  Hugh*  Mercer 
were  appointed  delegates  to  the  convention.  This  is  the 
first  meeting  on  this  subject. 

The  election  for  a member  of  congress  in  Delaware 
took  place  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  Johns  was  the  candi* 
date  supported,  by  the  friends  of  the  administration,  and 
opposed  by  Mr.  Bayard.  The  “Jackson”  majority  in 
New'  Castle  county  was  369 — that  in  favor  of  the  admin- 
istration 409  in  Kent,  and  upwards  of  400  in  Sussex 
county — so  that  Mr.  Johns  is  elected  by  a majority  of  be- 
tween 450  and  500  votes.  A large  majority  in  the  le- 
gislature, about  as  two  to  one,  is  friendly  to  the  adminis- 
tration. 


2946 

2908 

2883 

2806 

1,152 

1,069 

918 

813 

1,129 

1,117 


British  East  and  West  India  trade. 
from  Great  Britain  were — 


The  exports 


In 

To  the  East  Indies. 

West  Indies. 

1814 

2,559,033 

£7’356,546 

1826 

4,877,133 

3,454,492 

Gain 

2,318,100 

Loss  3,902,054 

The  importation  from  the  West  Indies  has  diminished 
in  nearly  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  the  exportation 
to  the  East  Indies  has  augmented.  Besides,  a consider- 
able part  of  the  British*  exportations  to  the  West  Indies 
is  destined  to  other  countries.  The  value  of  British  mer- 
chandise re-exported  from  the  British  West  India  colo- 
nies in  1824  was  £1,519,350 — and  in  1825,  1,914,452. 
Woollens  are  not  exported  to  the  West  Indies;  but  to 
the  East  Indies;  those  exported  last  year  amounted  to 
£1,197,909.  In  1814  the  white  and  printed  cottons  ex- 
ported to  the  West  Indies  amounted  to  2,100,846;  in  1826 
to  £734,418. 


Five  other  candidates  were  voted  for.  Four  of  them 
friends  of  the  administration. 

Prince  George's  county — 4. 

Messrs.  Semmes,  Gantt,  Beall  and  Duval  elected — all 
friends  of  the  administration. 

Washington  county — 4. 

Mr.  Foulke  1,579  Mr.  Fitzhugh*  2,185 

Boyd  1,573  Wolgamot*  2,171 

Malott  1,571  Rench*  2,119 

Newcomer  1,517  Yates*  1,968 

Caroline  county — Messrs.  W.  Potter,  Wm.  Jones, 
Wm.  Qrrell  and  Joseph  Douglass,  are  elected;  all  admin- 
istration men. 

Dorchester  county — Messrs.  J.  F.  Williams,  George 
Lake,  B.  I.  Goldsborougli  and  John  Douglass  are  elected 
— the  first  three  are  in  favor  of  the  administration,  and  the 
latter  is  in  favor  of  Jackson. 

Kent  county — Messrs.  Ringgold,  Brown,  Comegys 
and  Boon  are  elected  two  administration  and  two  Jack 
son  men. 

Queen  Ann's  county — Messrs.  J.  Tilgliman,  R.  Stee- 
vens,  J.  C.  Ruth  and  Ridgaway  are  elected — the  three 
first  are  favorable  to  the  administration  and  the  latter  is  a 
Jacksonian. 

Talbot  county.  There  were  13  candidates  voted  for 
in  this  county,  and  the  trial  of  strength  cannot  be  regarded 
as  shewn — Messrs.  Lloyd,  Martin,  Banning  and  Millis 
are  elected — two  for  the  administration  and  two  against. 
The  four  gentlemen  elected  had,  together,  only  2,281 
votes — the  nine  not  elected,  2,483  votes. 

The  house  of  delegates  consists  of  80  members. — 
Though  all  the  returns  are  not  official,  it  appears  that  50 
“friends  of  the  administration”  and  30  “Jackson  men” 
have  been  elected.  Alleghany  being  reported  to  have 
returned  four  friends  of  the  administration. 

A meeting  of  the  people  of  Spottsylvania  county  and  the 
town  of  Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia,  opposed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  gen.  Jackson,  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.  Francis 
J.  Brooke,  esq.  chairman  and  col.  William  F.  Gray,  se- 
cretary, at  which  a preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted 


fMr.  Hobbs,  a friend  of  the  administration, 
L42  votes. 


received 


West  India  trade.  The  Philadelphia  Democratic 
Press,  in  remarkingnpon  the  reasoning  of  the  Philadel- 
ihia  Gazette  about  the  loss  of  the  West  India  trade, 
las  this  paragraph: 

A single  fact  overthrows  his  abstract  reasoning,  and 
puts  his  statement  into  “Pi:”  We  have,  since  the  loss  of 
the  West  India  direct  trade , exported  more  to  the  West; 
Indies  than  we  did  in  the  corresponding  months  of  t he 
last  year,  when  the  trade  was  open.  We  speak  from 
authority — the  authority  of  the  custom  house  books. 

[We  never  would  suppose  that  the  amount,  of  the  trade 
would  be  reduced  because  of  the  British  prohibitions.] 

The  case  of  Morg  an.  In  a late,  trial,  in  Ontai’io  coun- 
ty,N.  York,  of  five  of  the  persons  implicated  in  the  conspi- 
racy against  William  Morgan,  in  which  their  counsel  ad- 
mitted abduction,  but  denied  his  clients5  participation  in  it, 
the  judge  delivered  a charge  to  the  jury,  which  is  spoke  oi 
in  the  following  terms,  by  the  reporter  of  the  Rochester 
Daily  Advejstiser. 

“The  charge  of  judge  Howell  was  among  the  most  able 
efforts  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  heard.  It  called  back 
recollections  of  the  times  whenjudge  Van  Ness  used  to  un- 
bosbm  his  luminous  and  capacious  mind  to  a jury.  The 
proof  to  establish  both  the  conspiracy  and  its  consummation 
was,  he  said,  full  and  conclusive.  That  Morgan  had  been 
unlawfully  kidnapped  and  carried  off,  was  abundantly 
certain,  and  that  he  had  been  subsequently  unlawfully  put 
to  death,  there  was  but  too  mucl)  reason  to  believe.  All 
exertions,  praiseworthy  in  those  who  had  made  them,  and 
honorable  to  the  country,  had  thus  tar  failed  to  develope 
this  nefarious  transaction.  Exertion  and  investigation, 
however,  ought  not  and  would  not  cease  until  this  abomi- 
nable crime  is  exposed,  and  the  perpetrators  of  it  punish- 
ed. These  defendants,  continued  the  judge,  it  innocent 
of  the  offence  charged  in  the  indictment,  must  not  sutler 
for  the  foul,  black  deeds  of  others.  Courts  are  establish- 
ed to  protect  the  innocent  and  punish  the  guilty;  and 
it  is  better  that  99  guilty  men  should  escape  than  one 
innocent  person  should  suffer.  The  judge,  after  briefly 
strating  the  evidence,  and  explaining  the  law,  gave  his 
opinion  that  the  testimony,  though  abundant  to  prove  ab- 
stractly, all  that  is  alleged,  did  not  charge  those  defend- 
ants with  the  crime.  The  time  of  the  court,  he  remark- 
ed, had,  notwithstanding,  been  profitably  spent  in  elicit- 
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ing  testimony  which  must  ultimately  unravel  this  horrible 
mystery.” 

The  sheriff  of  Niagara  county  has  been  dismissed  from 
office  by  gov.  Clinton,  in  consequence  of  his  particiption 
in  the  Morgan  affair. 

The  late  gale.  The  Boston  Palladium  contains  a 
very  affecting  account  of  the  loss  of  the  brig  Jew,  capt. 
Lovell,  a regular  trader  between  Boston  and  St.  Croix. 
She  was  met  by  a gale  off  the  west  end  of  the  latter  place, 
and  thrown  upon  her  beam  ends,  and  every  soul  in  the 
cabin,  including  Mrs.  Dorr  and  a child,  Miss  Dorr  and 
the  cabin  boy.  perished;  the  captain  was  also  washed 
overboard  and  lost.  The  vessel,  after  loss  of  spars  and 
deck  load,  righted,  and  drifted  down  the  coast  for  several 
days,  when  she  was  discovered,  and  the  remaining  pas- 
sengers and  hands  were  taken  off  by  Spaniards,  and  car- 
ried into  a port  on  the  southwest  side  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
most  humanely  treated.  The  Jew  was  insured  for  0,000 
collars. 

Thf.  west.  The  enterprising  citizens  of  the  west, 
not  satisfied  with  covering  their  lakes  and  rivers  with  some 
of  the  finest  steam  boats  built  in  the  United  States,  are 
reSolred  that  the  star  spangled  banner  shall  be  born 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  by  vessels  built  in  western 
cities,  winch  a l'en'  years  since  were  the  abiding  places  of 
the  woll  and  the  bear;  thus  testifying  to  the  world  that 
the  action  and  energy  of  a free  people  are  not  to  be 
measured,  by  time  or  space,  and  that  difficulties  deemed 
as  insurmountable  sink  into  insignificance,  when  opposed 
to  skill  and  ingenuity.  The  above  interesting  fact  is  de- 
rived from  the  Cincinnati,  (O. ) Advertiser  which  states 
that  “in  addition  to  the  steam  boats  at  present  upon  the 
stocks  in  that  city  there  are  two  schooners,  one  of  T20 
tons  burthen,  destined  for  the  coasting  and  West  India 
trade!”  The  building  of  vessels,  of  moderate  burthen 
as  articles  of  export,  will  no  doubt  be  a valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  state 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  the  comparative  cheapness 
ol  materials,  labor  and  subsistence  placing  them  upon 
vantage  ground  in  a competition  with  their  brethren  on 
fl»e  sea  coast.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  above  named  paper, 
that  the  steam  boat  Echo,  built  last  year  at  Pittsburg,  is 
about  being  sent  to  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  running 
between  Maitimoras  and  Rigosse,  on  the  Riod  el  Norte. 

The  same  paper,  gives  information  from  a gentle- 
man of  great  respectability,  that  four  commercial  houses 
in  the  counties  of  Muskingum,  Knox  and  Licking,  had 
in  July  last  sent  oft'  to  the  eastern  market  about  l,fi00 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  which  constituted,  however,  but 
a part  of  that  raised  during  the  last  season  in  those  three 
counties.  One  thousand  of  them  were  sent  across  the 
mouptains,  the  remainder  by  the  lakes  and  Erie  canal  to 
New  York  and  thence  to  Baltimore;  and  this  too  at  a less 
expense  than  was  incurred  for  that  which  was  forwarded 
direct  to  that  city  by  way  of  Wheeling.  These  are  im- 
portant facts.  The  quality  of  the  Ohio  tobacco  is  such 
as  to  command  for  it  a price  that  repays  very  handsomely 
the  grower  of  the  article.  It  lias  been  stated,  that 
should  the  present  price  be  reduced  25  per  cent,  the 
raising  of  tobacco  would  still  be  a more  profitable  business 
in  Ohio,  than  the  growing  ot  bread  stuffs  at  the  prices 
which  they  have  sustained  for  the  last  seven  years. 

The  numerous  printing  establishments  in  the  west, 
have  for  sometime  past  been  supplied  with  type  manu- 
factured in  that  section  of  country,  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  foundry  at  Cincinnati  have  received  an  order  from 
South  America,  fop  twenty  printing • presses!  This  is  a 
gratifying  incident  whether  viewed  as  an  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  or  in  its  consequences  upon  a large 
body  of  the  human  race,  toiling  in  the  yoke  of  error,  a 
deliverance  from  which  alone  can  render  them  sensible 
ot  their  obligations  to  mankind  and  their  duty  unto  God. 

Washington’s  works.  It  is  announced  that  the 
Washington  papers  are  now  ready  for  the  press,  aud 
agents  are  procuring  subscriptions.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  ibis  inte- 
resting subject,  being  assured  that  every  person  who  can 
afford  the  expense  will  readily  embrace  an  opportunity 
ol  possessing  themselves  of  documents  wliich,  if  possi- 


ble, Avill  tend  to  elevate  the  father  of  his  country  more 
highly  in  the  bosom  of  his  children. 

Adulterated  coin.  The  “Franklin  Republican.” 
published  at  Fort  Covington,  N.  Y.  has  the  following  ar* 
tide — 

Half  dollars.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  per- 
son who  feels  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  his  country, 
to  expose  every  fraud  and  detect  every  imposition  that 
has  a tendency  to  injure  the  interest  of  the  nation.  With 
this  end  alone  in  view  we  would  endeavor  to  call  the 
public  mind  to  the  above  currency  which  has  obtained 
a wide  circulation,  not  by  its  intrinsic  value,  but  by  common 
consent. 

From  a long  residence  on  the  Canada  frontier,  facts 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility, are  not  within  the  knowledge  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  American  community.  It  was  with  some  surprise, 
but  more  curiosity,  that  this  coin  was  observed  to  be 
most  plenty  in  the  pockets  ot  his  majesty’s  subjects,  in 
1814  at  the  close  of  the  last  war;  and  an  idea  rose  in  the 
minds  of  many,  from  the  known  circumstance  that  there 
was  a bevy  of  counterfeiters  in  the  vicin  ity  of  Brockville 
U.  C.  that  it  might  be  the  emission  of  these  wholesale 
brokers,  which  caused  an  examination  of  the  metal;  it  was 
found  to  contain  only  about  10  pr.  ct.  alloy;  this  being  a 
much  smaller  premium  than  these  gentlemen  are  willing 
to  accept  for  transacting  business  in  their  line,  the  suspi- 
cion necessarially  passed  from  them  to  some  more  mo- 
nied and  conscientious  institution;  and  the  public,  in  tho?e 
times  of  scarcity  of  money,  were  very  willing  to  accept  o.f 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  cash  as  a “circulating  medium.” 
It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  many  of  our  frontier  citi- 
zens that  the  British  troops  were  paid  off  in  this  com  to 
a very  considerable  amount  in  the  years  of  1814  and  15, 
and  that  since  that  period  many  government  payments 
have  been  made  in  the  same  currency.  Gold,  formerly, 
was  almost  the  only  money  made  use  of  in  the  Canada’s 
for  the  payment  of  government  contracts.  That  from 
the  time  mentioned  there  should  be  a change  in  the  coin 
made,  use  of,  in  itself,  is  not  a subject  of  much  surprise, 
although  the  measure  must  be  attended  with  considera- 
ble extra  trouble  and  expense;  but  that  British  gold 
should  in  British  payments,  be  succeeded  by  American 
silver  ot  deteriorated  value,  is  certainly  rather  extraordi- 
nary; it  may  be  all  fair,  and  it  may  not;  “something  whis- 
pers me,”  as  the  old  rat  said,  “all  is  not  right,  at  least 
there  can  be  no  harm  in”  knowing  the  truth. 

The  trade  between  the  Canadas  and  the  states  is  now, 
as  it  ever  has  been,  in  favor  ol  the  latter,  so  that  if  this 
money  has  found  its  way  from  the  states  it  must  have  . 
been  by  some  other  means  than  commercial  intercourse. 

Sensible  that  our  intention  is  based  upon  principles  of 
public  weal,  we  deem  no  apology  for  this  article  necessary, 
although  the  imputation  it  contains  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude. 

A batch  of  Counterfeiters.  After  the  conviction 
of  New  bold  the  counterfeiter,  of  whom  we  have  made 
mention,  he  asserted  that  a trunk  containing  100,000  dol- 
lars of  counterfeit  notes,  and  a number  of  counterfeit 
plates  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  a gang  of  coun- 
terfeiters in  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he  was  connected; 
that  on  their  apprehension  he  fled,  having  concealed  the 
trunk  in  such  a manner  that  it  could  never  be  discovei'ed 
without  his  agency,  he  having  first  helped  himself  to 
$8,000  of  the  notes,  iu  attempting  to  pass  which,  he  was 
subsequently  convicted  at  Richmond. 

Previous  to  this  disclosure,  the  police  of  Philadelphia 
had  received  intimation  that  an  extensive  fraud  was 
about  being  practised  upon  the  United  States  bank,  by  a 
gang  of  villiaus  in  that  city,  a part  of  whom  after  much 
diligence  were  arrested  at  noon  day;  they  were  tound  in 
a third  story  back  room  of  a house  in  Locust  ward,  busily 
engaged  in  signing,  trimming,  sorting,  &c.  three  men  aud 
two  women,  were  found  therein,  and  one  man  without 
hat  or  coat  jumped,  from  an  upper  window  floor  and  es- 
caped, literally  cutting  his  way  through  a glass  window. 

So  complete  was  the  surprise  that  the  whole  w ere  taken, 
except  the  man  before  mentioned — the  ink  still  wet 
their  pens,  and  30,000  dollars  of  spurious  United  Stale* 
notes  on  the  table— and  2-, 000  of  good  money  lo.untf  Cl 
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their  persons,  together  with  sundry  implements  of  the 
trade. 

On  one  of  the  persons  was  found  two  keys,  one  be- 
longing to  a trunk,  and  the  other  apparently  that  of  a 
chamber  door,  which  were  found  to  fit  the  lock  on  an 
upper  story  room  of  a tavern  in  Race  street  and  a trunk 
therein — but  unfortunately  the  landlord  received  an  or- 
der to  deliver  the  trunk  to  a man,  who  packed  its  con- 
tents together  with  some  clothing  in  his  own,  and  departed 
— this  man  proved  to  be  Sutton  alias  Newbold,  and  after  a 
very  strict  enquiry  being  instituted  on  or  about  midnight  ol 
the  10th  ult.  the  trunk  was  found  at  a tavern  on  the  turn- 
pike road,  about  half  way  between  the  eity  and  Bristol, 
(Sutton  having  left  the  city  immediately  after  making  the 
deposit,)  and  in  this  famous  trunk  was  found,  seven 
counterfeit  plates,  principally  of  banks  in  the  state  of 
N.  York,  and  125,000  dollars  of  spurious  notes  belong- 
ing to  twenty  different  banks,  near  100,000  of  which 
were  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  7,000  of  Geneva, 
N.  York,  5,000  Norristown,  Montgomery  county,  1,000 
Hartford,  7,000  Newbern,  1,600  Merchant’s  Bank,  New 
York,  300  Newark  Insurance  Company,  500  Farmer’s 
Bank  of  Virginia,  900  Orleans  Bank,  400  Manhattan 
Company,  100  Commercial  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  700 
Farmer’s  and  Mechanic’s  Bank  of  Philadelphia.  In  the 
same  trunk  was  also  found  about  50  genuine  proof  im- 
pressions of  various  bank  plates,  believed  to  have  been 
cut  out  of  a book  that  was  stolen  from  the  late  Gideon 
Fairman  about  two  years  ago. 

The  remaining  members  of  this  villainous  band  have 
been  arrested  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  receive  the  just  desert  of  their  crimes. 

Roads  and  canals. — A Nashville  merchant  has  found 
it  convenient  to  put  goods  (purchased,  we  presume,  in 
New  York,)  on  board  of  a canal  boat  at  Albany,  to  be 
( taken  to  Nashville  by  way  of  the  Erie  canal.  We  re- 
mark,  too,  that  mahogany  has  been  brought;  from  Hon- 
duras to  Pittsburg,  by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi. 
There  are  not  many  political  revolutions  that  affect  the 
condition  of  a country  more  directly  than  the  opening  of 
a new  route  and  mode  of  communication. — This  should 
be  one  of  the  first  cares  of  government. 

Under  the  date  of  Little  Rock,  (Arkansas,)  we  find 
some  particulars  which  show  that  the  general  govern- 
ment is  not  indifferent  to  this  important  trust.  Contracts 
have  been  made  for  more  than  a hundred  miles  of  road 
from  that  place  to  Port  Gibson.  With  the  aid  of  the 
troops,  the  whole  route  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  current  year.  Measures  are  taking,  also,  to  survey 
the  route  of  a road,  to  be  constructed  by  the  troops,  from 
fort  Smith  on  the  Arkansas,  to  fort  Towson  on  Red 
River;  and  of  one  from  fort  Towson  to  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Louisiana,  and  thence  to  Natchitoches.  Indeed 
the  troops  are  probably  already  engaged  in  cutting  this 
last.  Contracts  have  been  effected  for  constructing  the 
remainder  of  the  road  from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock.  The 
total  length  of  these  roads  is  estimated  at  854  miles;  they 
are  to  be  constructed  b}^,  and  at  the  expense  of,  the  gene- 
ral government;  and  traverse  millions  of  acres  of  the 
most  valuable  cotton  lands.  Independently  of  their  im- 
portance, indeed  necessity,  in  a military  point  of  view, 
they  will  offer  great  facilities  to  emigrants,  who  have 
found  real  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  spots  they  have  se- 
lected for  settlement;  and  they  will  offer  equal  advantage 
to  the  persons  travelling  to  Texas,  and  other  sections  "of 
the  Mexican  territory.  The  increased  sale  of  public 
lands  resulting  from  these  improvements,  will  richly  re- 
pay their  cost  to  government.  [Halt.  American. 

Phenomenon.  A curious  work  has  lately  appeared, 
entitled  “Chronicles  of  London  Bridge,”  which  is  said 
to  contain  many  curious  fragments  of  ancient  literature 
and  history. — Among  the  rare  publications  which  are 
thus  revived,  is  a pamphlet  of  four  leaves,  commemorat- 
ing a remarkable  flow  in  the  river  Thames,  at  London 
bridge,  bearing  the  following  title: 

“A  strange  wonder  or  the  cities  amazement.  Being 
a relation  occasioned  by  a wonderful  and  unusual  acci- 
dent that  happened  in  the  river  of  Thames,  Friday,  Feb. 
\ 1641.  There  flowing  two  tydes  at  London  bridge 
within  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a half,  the  last  coming 
*v:Ui  such  violence  and  hideous  noise,  that  it  not  only 


affrighted,  but  even  astonished  above  500  watermen  that 
stood  beholding  it  on  both  sides  the  Thames.  Which 
latter  tide  rose  six  foot  higher  than  the  former  tyde  had 
done,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  men” — London, 
1641,  small  quarto. 

St.  Anthony’s  day  in  Lisbon.  From  a London  paper. 
St.  Anthony  is  the  patron  of  Lisbon,  and  the  13th  of 
June,  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  is  kept  there  with 
more  punctuality,  and  more  festivity  and  rejoicing,  than 
any  other  holiday  throughout  the  year.  For  weeks  pre- 
vious, the  children  in  the  streets  erect  altars  to  his  me- 
mory, placing  a little  image  of  the  saint  on  top,  and 
begging  of  persons  passing  by  a few  reals  for  St.  Anto- 
nio. On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  an  altar  is  erected  for 
him  in  the  Praka  de  St.  Paola,  with  a temporary  gallery 
at  the  one  side,  which  is  occupied  by  a regimental  band, 
which  continues  playing  airs  almost  without  intermission 
for  24  hours;  the  church  bells  at  a certain  hour  strike  up 
merry  peals;  skyrockets  are  seen  shooting  up  in  all  di- 
rections, and  bonfires  innumerable  are  blazing  all  over 
the  city.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  another 
eity  in  the  world,  where  on  any  one  occasion,  such  a 
number  of  bonfires  are  burning  at  once;  and  if  St.  Anto- 
nio had  performed  no  other  mrraclcthan  this — purifying 
Lisbon — he  would  for  that  alone  deserve  immortality. 
The  city  has  no  such  purification,  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other,  not  even  from  thunder  storms  and  au- 
tumnal torrents,  as  it  has  on  the  night  of  the  12th  June. 
Great  crowds  of  people  are  in  the  streets  till  a late  hour 
listening  to  the  music,  amusing  themselves  with  fire- 
works, and  speaking  of  St.  Antonio.  St.  Antonio  is  in 
every  one’s  mouth.  “Who  is  this  St.  Antonio I said 
to  a man  who  was  extolling  the  magnificence  of  the 
scene. — “Why,  don’t  you  know  St.  Antonio?”  was  the 
reply.  “He  "is  the  patron  of  Lisbon — he  performed 
many  miracles;  he  keeps  away  the  plague,  and  gets  hus- 
bands to  the  raparigas  (girls).”  “I  have  been  in  Samos, 
Cephalonia,  Corfu,  and  Turkey — the  plague  is  constantly 
there,  but  they  have  not  St.  Antonio.”  1 was  about  to 
mention  another  country,  where  they  have  neither  the 
plague  nor  St.  Antonio";  but  as  k could  serve  no  good 
purpose  to  unhinge  his  faith,  even  if  that  had  been  pos- 
sible, I made  no  attempt  to  undeceive  him.  The  rapa- 
rigas, I understand,  believe  firmly  in  his  miraculous 
power,  and  put  up  many  a sincere  prayer  for  his  friendly 
intercession.  The  numbers,  certainly,  that  frequented 
the  churches  on  the  13th,  were  jnuph^greater  than  usual; 
but  whether  they  were  invoking  St  Antonio  or  the  Vir- 
gin, none  but  themselves  know.  When  their  prayers 
are  long  in  being  heard,  they  make  no  scruple  m treating 
him  with  great  indignity.  The  common  mode  of  re- 
venge is,  to  put  a cord  round  the  neck  of  the  image, 
which  is  to  be  had  in  every  toy  shop,  plunge  him  into  a 
well,  and  threaten  to  drown  him  outright,  if  he  does  not 
grant  their  request  within  a certain  period.  [What  mqre 
than. this  would  Ashantee  pagans  do.] 


Red  Jacket  deposed.  From  the  .Buffalo  Emporium. 
The  following  document,  from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  long  celebrated  chief  Red  Jacket,  has  been  deposed 
by  his  brethren  and  associates  in  authority,  was  handed 
us  by  Dr.  Jimescn,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  and 
who  noted  in  English,  the  language  used,  with  as  mu-ch 
accuracy  as  a competent  knowledge  of  both  languages 
would  permit. 

We  are  informed  that  depositions  of  tiiis  kind  have  be- 
fore occurred;  but  believe  the  instance  is  rare,  in  which 
a chief  of  such  eminent  talents  has  been  prostrated. 

He  has  been  for  a long  time  extremely  dissipated,  and 
in  every  respect  morally  worthless. 

He  is  about  seventy  years  of  age;  yet  he  is  remarkably 
active,  retains  his  mental  powers,  and  to  the  last  will  no 
doubt  exert  them  to  prevent  any  amelioration  of  his 
people,  by  introducing  among  them  the  arts  of  civilized 


“We,  the  chiefs  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  of  the  Six  Nations 
say  to  you,  Yau-go-ya-wat-haw,  (or  Red  Jacket),  that 
you  have  a long  time  disturbed  our  councils;  that  you  have 
procured  some  white  men  to  assist  you  in  sending  agreat 
number  of  false  stories,  to  our  father  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  induced  our  people  to  sign  those 
falsehoods  at'Tonnawanta  as  chiefs  of  our  tribe,  when 
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you  knew  that  they  were  not  chiefs;  that  you  have  op- 
posed the  improvement  of  our  nation,  and  made  divisions 
and  disturbances  among  our  people;  that  you  have  abus- 
ed and  insulted  our  great  father  the  president;  that  you 
have  not  regarded  the  rules  which  make  the  Great  Spi- 
rit love  us;  and  which  make  his  red  children  do  good  to 
each  other;  that  you  have  a bad  heart,  because  in  a time 
of  great  distress,  when  our  people  were  starving,  you 
took  and  hid  the  body  of  a deer  you  had  killed,  when 
your  starving  brothers  should  have  shared  their  propor- 
tions of  it  with  you;  that  the  last  time  our  father,  the  pre- 
sident, was  fighting  against  the  king,  across  the  great 
waters,  you  divided  us,  you  acted  against  our  father,  the 
president,  and  his  officers,  and  advised  with  those  who 
were  no  friends;  that  you  have  prevented,  and  always 
discouraged  our  children  from  going  to  school,  where 
they  could  learn,  and  abused  and  lied  about  our  people 
who  were  willing  to  learn,  and  about  those,  who  were 
offering  to  instruct  them  how  to  worship  the  Great  Spirit 
in  the  manner  Christians  do;  that  you  have  always  placed 
yourself  before  them,  who  would  be  instructed,  and  have 
done  all  you  could  to  prevent  their  going  to  schools;  that 
vou  have  taken  goods  to  your  own  use,  which  were  re- 
ceived as  annuities,  and  which  belonged  to  orphan  chil- 
dren, and  to  old  people;  that  for  the  last  ten  years  you 
have  often  said  the  communications  of  our  great  father  to 
his  red  children  were  forgeries,  made  up  at  New  York 
by  those  who  wanted  to  buy  our  lands;  that  you  left  your 
w ife,  because  she  joined  the  Christians,  and  worshipped 
the  Great  Spirit  as  they  do,  knowing  that  she  was  a good 
woman;  that  we  have  waited  for  nearly  ten  years  for  you 
to  reform,  and  do  better;  but  are  now  discouraged,  as 
vou  declare  you  never  will  receive  instruction  from 
these  who  wish  to  do  us  good,  as  our  great  father  advi- 
ses, and  induced  others  to  hold  the  same  language. 

“We  might  say  a great  many  other  things,  which  make 
vou  an  enemy  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  also  to  your  own 
brothers,  but  we  have  said  enough  and  now  renounce 
you  as  a chief,  and  from  this  time  you  are  forbid  to  act 
as  such — all  of  our  nation  will  hereafter  regard  you  as  a 
private  man,  and  we  say  to  them  all,  that  every  one,  who 
shall  do  as  you  have  done,  if  a chief,  will  in  like  manner, 
he  disowned,  and  set  back  where  he  started  from  by  his 
brethren. 

Ga-yan-quia-ton,  or,  Young  King  X lus  mark. 
Ha-lon-tto-wa-nen,  or  Capt.  Pollard  X his  mark. 
Jish-ja-ga,  or  Little  Billy  X his  mark. 

Ya-on-yau-go,  or  Seneca  White  X his  mark. 
Is-nis-har-de,  or  Jas.  Stevenson  X his  mark. 
Go-non-da-gie,  or  Destroy  Town  X his  mark. 

I lo-no-ja-cya,  or  Tall  Peter  X his  mark. 
Yut-wau-nou-ha,  or  Little  Johnson  X his  mark. 

"White  Chief X his  mark. 
Ila-sen-nia-wall,  or  White  Seneca  X his  mark. 
Yen-nau-qua,  or  Doxtaten  X his  mark. 

Ha-ja-on-quist,  or  Henry  Twoguns  X his  mark. 
Ska-nic-da-a-yo,  John  Snow  X his  mark. 
Sa-ta-ga-onyes,  Twenty  Canoes  X his  mark. 
Ha-squi-sau-on,  or  Jas.  Stevenson,  jun.  X his  mark. 
()-qui-ye-sou,  or  Capt.  Strong  X his  mark. 
Ya-yout-ga-ah,  or  Capt.  Thompson  X his  mark. 

Geo.  SilverheelsX  his  mark. 

Wm.  Jones  X his  mark. 

Jas.  Robinson  X his  mark. 

Blue  Eyes  X his  mark. 

John  Pierce  X his  mark. 

Sa-»lie-o-qui-au-don-qui,  or  Little  Beard  X his  mark. 

Barefoot  X his  mark. 

Lewis  Rainy  X his  mark. 

Capt.  Jones  X his  mark. 

Declared  at  the  council  honse  of  the  Seneca  nation, 
Sept.  15,1827. 

Inferior  trade.  The  Albany  Argus  says,  the  goods 
of  a merchant  living  at  Nashville,  in  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see, were  yesterday  put  on  board  a canal  boat  at  Albany 
destined  for  Nashville,  by-way  of  the  Erie  canal.  The 
example  of  this  merchant  will  probaly  induce  others  to 
try  the  same  route,  and  by  experience  it  will  be  found 
preferable  to  any  other. 

New  Harmony.  A Mr.  Paul  Brown  has  published  a 
sketch-of  “twelve  months  in  New  Harmony” — to  the 


truth  of  which  has  obtained  the  certificate  of  seven- 
teen ot  the  late  residents:  among  these,  are  Messrs. 
Joseph  and  \ ictor  Neef.  The  narrative  professes  “to 
disclose  the  real  views,  and  the  genuine  character  of  Ro- 
bert Owen,  and  to  unmask  his  hypocrisy.”  If  this  be 
a true  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  place,  it  must 
have  deserved  any  other  name  sooner  than  that  of  New 
Harmony — it  must  have  been  a new  sort  of  Harmony. 

[ Richmond  Compiler. 

Alabama.  Huntsville , Sept.  7.  This  has  been  the 
most  disastrous  season  lor  the  agriculturist  that  has  ever 
been  experienced  since  the  settlement  ot  Alabama.  The 
planters  have  lairly  commenced  gathering  in  their  cotton, 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  there  will  not  be 
throughout  North  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  exceeding 
one  half  the  usual  quantity  per  acre.  South  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  also  said  to  have  been  lite- 
rally burnt  up  by  the  drought.  The  early  part  of  the 
season  -was  favorable  for  crops  ol  small  grain,  as  also  for 
corn  and  cotton,  but  the  draught  which  commenced  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  which,  wdth  few  exceptions,  has  con- 
tinued with  unrepiitted  intensity  up  to  the  present  time  , 
has  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  planters.  There  are  neigh- 
borhoods, where  scarcely  a bushel  of  corn  per  acre  will 
be  made,  on  good  land,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  will 
be  a scarcity  of  that  indispensable  grain.  In  other  neigh- 
borhoods, where  they  have  enjoyed  seasonable  and  re- 
freshing showers,  the  corn  is  tolerably  good  and  the  cotton 
} large  and  promising,  though  we  understand  that  the  rot 
has  for  the  first  time,  made  its  appearance  in  the  latter. 
This  is  anew  disease  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  how 
it  will  affect  the  present  crop  is  entirely  unknown. 

Ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Canada.  It  ap- 
pears from  a letter  of  arch  deacon  Strenliam,  published  m 
the  Quebec  Gazette,  that  there  are  hi  Upper  Canada,  30 
clergymen  ot  the  established  church,  and  one  Lutheran, 

58  places  where  there  is  regular  or  occasional  service, 

45  churches,  31  regular  parishes,  and  l27  places  w here 
occasional  services  are  performed.  There  are  also  “six 
ministers  ot  the  Independent  or  Presbyterian  order,  as- 
suming the  appellation  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  two  Ca- 
nadas, but  bearing  no  connection  with  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land;” two  ministers  and  two  vacant  parishes  ip  commu- 
nion with  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
Methodist  ministers.  One  of  the  ministers  of  the  church 
in  communion  w ith  the  kirk  oi  Scotland  has  applied  to 
be  admitted  into  the  established  church. 

Canada.  From  the  following  we  would  infer  that  the 
British  government  regards  an  insurrection  among  the  ’ 
inhabitants  of  this  province  as  a matter  not  altogether 
problematical. 

W e are  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  proceed  forthwith  in  the  execution  of  the 
measures  contemplated,  and  which  received  a partial 
commencement  last  fall,  respecting  the  fortification  of 
the  mountain  in  the  rear  of  this  city,  and  the  erection  of 
such  military  works  as  may  be  judged  expedient  for  its 
security  and  protection.  The  estimate  for  these  works 
having  been  sanctioned  by  the  British  government,  and 
no  obstacle  existing  to  prevent  an  immediate  beginning, 
Thomas  Porteonsesq.  ol  Montreal,  Edmond  Henry  esq. 
of  Laprairie,  with  several  officers  of  the  engineers  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  were  engaged  on  'Tuesday  la  d, 
fin  the  neighborhood  and  site  of  the  intended  operations), 
m valuing  such  private  property  as  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  government  to  take  into  its  possession.  Another 
ineaus  of  occupation  ami  employment  is  thus  afforded  to 
the  industrious  mechanics  and  laborers,  and  Canada  is  to 
be  enriched  and  secured  at  the  expense  of  others.  It 
shows  the  value  the  British  government  attaches  to  the 
occupation  of  these  provinces,  and  we  indulge  a hope  that 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be  em- 
ployed for  nobler  purposes  and  more  exalted  views  than 
to  give  perpetuity  in  the  new  world  to  the  dark,  illibe- 
ral anti-British  and  anti-social  institutions  of  the  feudal 
ages  trom  which  the  old  world  has  Jong  shaken  itself 
free.  ' JyJ  lout  real  paper. 

British  ware-housed  corn  bile.  From  the  “Na- 
tional Advocate,”  addressed  to  the  editor — A London  * 
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paper  of  August  4th,  contains  the  subjoined  custom  house 
return  of  the  quantity  of  grain,  flour,  &c.  released  from 
bond  and  admitted  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for 
home  consumption,  under  the  warehoused  corn  bill,  pass- 
ed at  the  late  session  of  parliament.  All  grain,  flour,  &c. 
not  entered  before  the  1st  July  last,  being  prohibited  as 
usual,  (excepting  the  produce  of  British  colonies,  which 
is  admitted  till  May  next,  under  small  duties. ) 

The  amount  of  duties  accruing  to  the  British  revenue, 
from  this  alteration  of  their  corn  laws,  cannot  accurately 
be  stated,  at  present,  the  object  of  the  importers  of  grain 
being  to  take  it  from  bond  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duties  pos- 
sible, which  can  only  be  done  when  the  markets  at  home 
are  high.  Taking  the  government  averages  of  the  6th 
and  13th  July  as  a criterion,  when  the  price  of  grain  was 
over  62$. 'per  quarter  of  8 bushel,  and  the  duty  of  20-8  per 
quarter,  or  57  cents  per  bushel.  The  whole  amount  of 
duties  received  on  all  the  corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour 
stated  in  the  table,  will  be  over  £700,000  sterling,  or  three 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  British  government  wore  induced  to  this  tempo- 
rary relaxation  of  their  rigorous  restrictive  system,  by 
the  necessities  of  the  numerous  population  of  the  king- 
dom. It  has  been  stated  in  English  papers  that  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  required  by  the  inhabitants  of  London  alone, 
between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  coming  of  the  new 
crop, is  upwards  of  two  millions  of  bushels,  while  the  quan- 
tity of  free  wheat  in  the  London  granaries  was  said  (early 
in  July),  to  be  more  than  240,000  bushels.  Pike. 

WAREHOUSED  CORN. 

By  the  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  customs. 

An  account  of  the  total  quantity  of  corn,  grain,  meal 
and  flour,  distinguishing  the  produce  of  his  majesty’s  pos- 
sessions out  of  Europe,  from  the  produce  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  warehouse  on  the  1 st  day  of  July,  1827 — publish- 
ed pursuant  to  the  directions  of  an  act  of  parliament  pass- 
ed in  the  7th  and  8th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  majesty  king 
George  IV,  entitled  “An  act  to  permit,  until  the  1st  day 
of  May,  1828,  certain  corn  meal  and  flour,  to  be  entered 
for  home  consumption.” 

Custom  house , London , Aug.  2,  1827. 

Quantities  in  warehouse  on  the  1st 


of  July,  1827, — or  reported  inwards 
to  be  warehoused  on  or  before  that 
day. 

Species  df  corn, 
grain,  meal  and 
Sour. 

Produce  of 
H.  M.  pos- 
sessions out 
of  Europe. 

Produce  of 
foreign 
countries. 

Total. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Peas 

Beans 

Maize,  or  ^ 
Indian  corn  5 
JI  uck  wheat 

Bushels 

2,281 

1 

Bushels. 

1,069,440 

1,923,340 

135,843 

62,791 

148,601 

604,246 

31,630 

31,318 

Bushels. 

5,071,721 

1,923,341 

135,843 

62,791 

148,601 

604,246 

31,630 

31,318 

Aggregate  of  corn") 
and  grain  ad-  l 
missibletoeon-  f 
sumption.  J 

■ Bu. 

2,282 

Bu. 

8,007,209 

Bu. 

8,009,491 

Oatmeal 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 
20  0 11 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 
20  0 11 

Wheatmeal  or? 

cv/t.  qr.  lb. 
2046  0 1 

81113  0 2 

83159  0 13 

flour  5 

or 

or 

or 

1169  lbs. 

46350$  lbs. 

475m  lbs. 

Aggregate  of  ") 
meal  and  flour  I 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 

cwt.  qr.  Jb. 

admissible  to  f 

2046  0 31 

81133  0 13 

8317  90  24 

consumption.  J 



School  FOR  THE  beind.  Among  the  private  institu- 
tions of  the  British  capital  for  the  alleviation  of  the  mis- 
fortunes incident  to  human  nature,  and  many  such  there 
are  in  Great  Britain,  where  also  there  is  much  misery  to 
he  relieved,  is  the  school  for  the  blind.  W do  not  recol- 


lect that  we  have  in  this  country'  any  similar  establish" 
ment,  though  we  have  infirmaries  in  which  the  blind  are 
sometimes  restored  to  sight.  The  buildings  connected 
with  the  school  for  the  blind  are  extensive,  and  afford 
separate  rooms  for  labor,  eating  and  lodging;  while  the 
grounds  around  them  are  laid  out  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ercise and  recreation.  An  American  traveller  who  some 
few  years  ago  visited  this  truly  benevolent  institution, 
thus  speaks  of  the  appearance  and  employment  of  its  in- 
mates. ‘ ‘These  unfortunate  creatures  appear  very  cheer- 
fid,  laughing  aloud  and  conversing  upon  various  subjects, 
while  engaged  at  their  various  employments — the  females 
spinning,  making  sash  cord,  &c.  others  at  various  kinds 
of  needle  work,  making  reticules,  pin  cushions,  &c.  the 
males  making  mats,  rugs,  shoes,  baskets,  &c.  Many  of 
the  blind,  after  a few  years’  tuition,  arrive  at  such  per- 
fection, that  they  leave  the  institution,  and  commence  bu- 
siness for  themselves,  and  are  enabled  to  make  a living. 

I was  really  astonished  to  see  them  passing  from  one 
part  of  their  work  shop  to  another,  with  nearly  the  same 
precision  as  if  they  could  see;  and  not  less  so,  on  being 
shown  a specimen  of  the  ingenuity  of  one  of  the  females 
in  a representation  of  a house,  outhouses,  parks,  ponds, 
trees,  animals,  &c.  cut  in  paper  with  scissors.  It  was 
almost  too  much  to  believe  thatt  one  wholly  blind  could 
execute  it,  from  the  great  accuracy  in  which  every  part 
of  the  work  was  done.  But  Providence  “tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  ” I examined  several  pair  of 
shoes  made  by  the  blind,  which  appeared  to  me  per- 
fectly well  made.  Indeed,  so  well  is  work  of  this  kind 
executed,  that  noblemen  who  patronize  this  excellent 
charity,  go  to  the  blind  to  have  their  shoes  made. 

Powerful  microscope.  Dunstable , (JV*.  //. ),  Sept.  P. 
We  have  this  week  been  gratified  with  examining  a mi- 
croscope made  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Rand,  of  Bedford,  and 
which  he  has  been  exhibiting  in  this  town.  It  magnifies 
objects  four  hundred  thousand  times.  We  believe  no 
instrument  has  been  made  in  this  country',  which  magni- 
fies objects  more  than  half  as  many  times  as  this  does. 
A common  fly  appears  to  be  about  fifteen  feet  it  length, 
and  the  leg  of  a grasshopper  about  twenty  feet.  Thou- 
sands of  eyes  are  perceptible  by  means  of  this  wonder- 
ful  instrument  in  a common  fly,  and  we  also  perceive  an 
innumerable  number  ot  animated  beings  in  liquids.  In 
the  smallest  grain  of  a fig,  which  we  can  see,  we  per- 
ceive a large  number  of  living  creatures. 

Law  case.  Jonathan  Adams  and  another  vs.  Provi- 
dence Washington  Insurance  fjffice. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to  recover 
1900  dollars,  upon  a policy  of  insurance  made  by  defend- 
ants upon  the  sloop  Express,  The  action  was  commenc- 
ed at  the  court  of  common  pleas,  November  term,  1 824, 
tried  there  November  term,  1825,  and  verdict  rendered 
for  the  plaintiffs  $1900  and  costs,  from  which  defend- 
ants appealed.  The  case  turned  altogether  upon  a ques- 
tion of  fact  as  to  the  sea  worthiness  of  the  vessel.  The 
policy  was  executed  in  Oct.  1823,  to  run  nine  months, 
the  office  having  previously  taken  risks  upon  the  same 
vessel,  which  was  well  known  in  this  towm.  On  the  4th 
of  November,  as  appeared  from  the  evidence,  the  Ex- 
press.sailed  from  this  port  for  Charleston,  loaded  with 
lime  and  dry  goods.  Two  of  the  witnesses  testified 
that  on  her  way  to  Newport,  in  going  about,  they  thought 
she  touched  upon  a rock  near  the  stern.  On  arriving  at 
Newport  she  was  pumped  and  found  tight,  the  bilge  wa- 
ter being  black,  and  no  fresh  water  in  her.  The  follow- 
ing day  she  proceeded  on  her  voy'age,  w ith  a w holesale 
breeze  and  moderate  swell  when  ofr-  Point  Judith.  At 
one  o’clock  P.  M.  the  vessel  sprung  a leak  towards  the 
stern,  and  the  water  gained  upon  her  in  spite  of  pump- 
ing. Hailed  the  steam  boat  Connecticut  and  asked  to  be 
towed  in,  but  the  captain -declined  doing  so,  as  it  would 
endanger  the  steam  boat.  He  how  ever  sent  his  boat,  and 
took  out  the  passengers  oin  board  the  Express.  Soon 
after,  the  captain  of  the  Express;  finding  the  lime  was 
on  fire,  and  his  vessel  nearly  water-logged,  run  the 
sloop  ashore  on  Judith’s  Poiint,'  where  she  went  to  pieces 
and  was  totally  lost.  The  defendants  upon  these  facts, 
which  were  the  material  points  proved  in  the  case,  con- 
tended that  the  vessel  had  tv  ot  been  lost  by  the  violence 
oCthe  wind  or  waves,  but  'must  have  been  unseaworthv. 
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*vhen  she  left  the  port,  she  having  been  subject  to  no 
strain  or  injury  from  stress  of  weather  tha^an  ordinary 
vessel  would  not  have  sustained  without  diffiuulty.  The 
plaiutiffs  contended  that  the  vessel  had  long  been  known 
and  insured  by  the  defendants — that  she  was  lying  at  the 
wharf  when  they  took  the  risk,  was  known  to  be  an  old 
vessel,  and  was  taken  at  a corresponding  premium,  (the 
premium  note  being  $134)  that  on  her  passage  to  New-' 
port  she  must  have  received  injury  in  her  stern  trom 
touching  on  a rock,  u liich  caused  a butt  to  start,  and 
produced  the  leak  when  she  became  exposed  to  the 
swell  off  Point  Judith.  The  case  was  very  tullv  argued 
by  R.  W.  Greene  and  Whipple  for  the  plaintiffs,  and 
Kridgham  and  Hunter  for  the  defendants,  and  w as  com- 
mitted to  the  jury  by  the  chief  justice  as  a question  of 
fact  upon  which  they  were  to  decide,  w hether  the  ves- 
sel was  seaworthy  or  not.  The  jurv  were  out  an  hour, 
and  returned  a verdict  of  $2,125  51  for  the  whole  amount 
insured  and  interest,  deducting  the  premium  note. 

[. Prov . Ant. 

Gen.  Jackson  being  lately  invited  to  a public  dinner 
at  Frankfort,  Ky.  gave  the  following  reply  to  the  nvita- 
tion  of  the  committee — 

Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  Sept.  4,  1827. 

Gentlemen — Your  polite  note  of  invitation  “on  behalf 
of  a large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Franklin  and  Ander- 
son counties,”  to  partake  of  a public  dinner  to  he  given 
near  Frankfort,  on  the  10th  of  September,  was  received 
yesterday. 

The  event  which  your  celebration  designs  to  comme- 
morate is  worthy  the  r(  collection  of  a people  who  so 
largely  have  participated  in  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
that  war,  of  which  this  is  a striking  and  illustrious  inci- 
dent; and  I beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  nothing  but  the 
limited  time,  between  this  and  the  day  of  your  meeting, 
prevents  me  from  uniting,  as  most  cheerfully  I should 
do,  in  the  festivities  w'hich  your  celebration  proposes. 
Business  of  importance  requires  my  attention  at  home; 
which,  from  the  limited  notice  afforded,  cannot  be  dispos- 
ed of,  or  dispensed  w ith,  to  enable  me  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation, and  arrive  at  your  capitol  in  time.  I regret  it; 
but  as  it  is  a matter  now  beyond  my  control,  I beg  my 
fellow  citizens  of  Kentucky,  to  receive  it  as  my  apology 
and  excuse,  for  being  unable  to  avail  myself  of  the  kind 
and  friendly  invitation  they  have  presented. 

The  friendly  notice  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of 
tt.v  public  and  private  character, merits  my  sincere  thanks. 
I beg  you  to  accept  them.  It  is  tree,  that  reproach  and 
calumny  have  opened  freely  their  streams  against  me. 
Every  thing  dear  to  one  at  my  time  of  life,  who  of  neces- 
sity, must  repose  for  character  and  a good  name,  more 
on  the  past  than  the  future,  and  who  must  look  rather  to 
what  lias  been,  than  what  may  be,  has  indeed  been  vio- 
lently assailed.  Placed  before  the  people,  I was  not 
weak  enough  to  presume  that  the  volume  of  my  life 
would  not  be  opened  and  ransacked,  and  every  public  in- 
cident seized  upon,  that,  by  possibility,  might,  be  used  to 
my  disadvantage;  yet  I did  hope,  that  a liberal  and  gener- 
ous feeling  on  the  part  of  my  countrymen  would  spare 
ine  at  least  those  assaults  which  slander  and  falsehood 
might  delight  to  inflet.  In  that  I have  been  disappoint- 
ed. Yet  have  I found  a redeeming  security  in  this,  that 
truth  was  mighty,  and  although  for  a time,  her  principles 
might  be  obscured,  in  the  end  her  triumph  would  be  but 
the  more  complete. 

To  each  of  you,  individually,  I beg  leave  to  tender  my 
sincex*e  thanks,  and  request  you  to  present  them  to  the  citi- 
zens whom  you  represent. 

Very  respectfully,  vour  most  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  Jackson. 

[ To  the  committee.  ] 

The  general  with  his  compliments  to  the  committee, 
offers  the  following  sentiment: 

Kentucky — Steadfast  in  principle  and  valiant  in  war. 

Missouri.  St.  Louis,  Aug.  16.  Two  small  boats  are 
now  constantly  employed  in  the  Fever  River  trade.  They 
are  of  small  draft  of  water,  anti  pass  over  the  rapids  with 
great  facility.  Larger  boats  continue  to  ascend  as  far  as 
the  Lower  Rapids. 


The  fear  of  the  Indians  at  the  lead  mines  has  entirely 
subsided.  We  are  informed  by  a gentleman  from  above 
the  nearer  they  approach  St.  Louis,  the  greater  appeared , 
to  be  the  alarm  of  the  people.  It  is  believed  by  some, 
the  Indians  who  committed  the  depredations,  and  having 
caused  such  a great  outcry,  have  gone  to  Green  Bay  to 
hold  a treaty  with  gov.  Cass. 

Effects  of  rambling.  Paris,  August  IS. — We  have 
to  add  the  name  of  another  victim  to  the  fatal  passion  of 
gameing.  Captain  Ode  had  distinguished  himself  during 
the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  was  beloved  and  respeetedby 
all  who  knew  him.  He  left  the  army  a short  time  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Bourbons,  and  went  to  a small  estate 
he  possessed  in  the  south  of  France,  where  he  remained 
several  years,  enjoying  peace  and  comfort.  Business 
called  him  a few  months  ago  to  the  capital,  and  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  one  of  his  friends,  who  then  held  the 
situation  of  director  in  one  of  the  principal  insurance  offi- 
ces in  Paris,  to  become  a receiver  to  the  company. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  continually  passing  through 
his  hands;  but,  faithful  to  his  trust,  his  accounts  were  kept 
with  the  .greatest  punctuality.  It  is  no  later  than  last 
week  that  he  was  induced  to  pay  a visit  to  one  of  the  hells 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  it  is  stated  it  that  was  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  He  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  and 
staked  a sum  of  money,  which  he  lost.  He  repaired  to 
the  same  place  on  the  succeeding  dav  s,  and  all  his  mo- 
ney passed  into  the  hands  of  the  banker.  In  a letter 
which  he  wrote  to  a friend  four  days  ago,  he  solicits  him 
to  lend  a certain  amount,  or  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
replace  a sum  which  belongs  to  the  insurance  company, 
that  ruin  will  ensue,  and  that  he  will  not  survive.  The 
letter  did  not  reach  his  friend,  who  was  absent.  The 
cash  account  of  the  receiver  was  examined,  and  a deficit 
of  several  thousand  francs  was  discovered.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  was  arrested,  and  taken  before  the  commis- 
sary; when  his  examination  was  terminated,  he  w as  con- 
veyed back  to  the  apartments  he  occupied  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  searched.  He 
opened  his  desk  in  the  presence  of  the  officers,  and  hasti- 
ly seizing  two  pistols,  which  were  ready  cocked,  he  pre- 
sented these  weapons  to  their  breasts,  and  told  them  with 
a dreadful  oath  to  depart  quietly,  or  he  would  shoot 
them.  Daring  not  to  oppose  him,  they  departed  with 
the  intention  of  procuring  assistance.  In  the  mean  time, 
captain  Ode  locked  his  door,  and  barricaded  it  inside 
with  chairs  and  tables.  After  this,  he  wrote  two  short 
letters,  the  one  addressed  to  a friend,  and  the  other  to 
his  wife,  who  was  residing  in  the  country,  and  then  plac- 
ing the  two  pistols  to  his  head,  he  blew  out  his  brains. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  recent  foreign  papers  received  contain  little  news 
of  importance.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  most  inte- 
resting miscellaneous  items. 

Sir  Gregor  McGregor,  is  in  Tcttenfields  Bridewell, for 
the  want  of  sureties  to  keep  the  peace  towards  lieut. 
Spong,  whom  he  had  challenged. 

Mr.  Barry  O’Mera,  the  surgeon  of  Napoleon  while  at 
St.  Helena,  has  controverted  a vast  number  of  state- 
ments, made  by  sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  life  of  Napoleon— 
and  gen.  Gourgand  is  about  to  put  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  novel-historian,  in  consequence  of  the  men- 
tion made  of  him  in  this  very  impartial  work.  So  there 
is  a fare  prospect  that  this  historical  novel  will  be  laid 
upon  the  shelf  with  the  other  productions  of  sir  Walter’s 
genius,  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  fertility  of 
his  inimagination,  and  ot  the  obliquity  of  vision  with 
which  he  viewed  the  character  and  deeds  of  the  most 
extraordinary  man  of  modern  times. 

SPAIN. 

Spain  seems  to  be  devoted  by  the  fates  to  distraction 
and  misery.  Taxes  cannot  be  collected,  the  soldiery 
are  suffering  from  all  kinds  of  privations,  new  recruits 
have  been  ordered  to  be  levied,  new  expenses  incurred, 
and  the  government  is  without  money  and  without  credit. 
Insurgency  has,  in  several  of  the- provinces,  assumed  her 
most  menacing  shape,  and  every  thing  bespeaks  a very 
speedy  convulsion.  . P»  y 

The  king  has  very  suddenly  displaced  the  general  of 
the  police  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  the  general  of  the 
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pplice  of  Madrid.  The  council  of  state  has  demanded 
the  re-establishment  of  the  inquisition. 

PORTUGAL 

It  is  again  stated  that  Don  Miguel  has  been  or  is  about 
to  be  appointed  regent  of  Portugal,  under  an  obligation 
to  support  the  constitutional  system:  a system  which  is 
evidently  becoming  unpopular  among  the  people,  and  to 
which  an  indifference  is  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
queen  and  her  ministers.  The  capital  is  filled  with  sedi- 
eious  handbills  one  of  which  names  Saldanah,  the  dismis- 
sed minister,  as  first  consul! 

TURRET  AND  GREECE. 

A letter  from  J.  G.  Howe,  dated  Napoli,  July  14, 
gives  a deplorable  statement  of  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
A rage  for  power  has  created  divisions  and  bickerings 
among  the  chiefs  and  the  government,  which  threatens  a 
speedy  dissolution  of  all  hopes  for  the  salvation  of 
Greece.  Coloctroni,  whom  we  were  wont  to  regard  as 
a high  souled  patriot,  is  characterised  as  a sordid  wretch, 
whose  progress  in  avarice  and  ambition  is  marked  by 
oppressions  allied  to  the  deeds  of  the1  bloody  and  re- 
lentless Turk. 

The  following  is  a postscript  of  Dr.  Howe’s  letter: 

“P.  S.  The  ship  Six  Brothers  arriving  at  Napoli  from 
New  York,  I thought  it  my  duty  to  advise  her  not  to  re- 
main, as  trouble  js  brewing;  and  I came  here  in  her. 
This  moment  letters, from  Napoli  inform  us  that  open 
war  has  broken  out  in  the  place  between  Grivas,  com- 
^nander  of  the  upper  castle,  and  Fontoumaris,  command" 
ing  the  lower.  Grivas  is  bombarding  the  place;  men, 
women,  and  children  are  killed  and  wounded  every 
hour;  and  the  English  commander  lying  there  has  been 
obliged  to  threaten  in  order  to  save  the  remaining  fami- 
lies: the  houses  and  shops  are  plundered:  a horrid 
scene  of  confusion  is  going  on: — 1 go  there  in  a day  or 
two  to  try  to  remove  the  hospital,  and  shall  write  you.” 

During  the  above  affair,  Lieutenant  Washington,  for- 
merly ot  West  Point,  who  had  recently  jo:ned  the  Greek 
service,  was  killed  by  a random  shot  whilst  walkin'*-  on 
the  beach. 

It  appears  from  a letter  of  Mons.  Eynard,  the  inflexi- 
ble and  generous  friend  of  Greece,  that  no  less  a sum 
than  98,000  dollars  was  sentbv  the  French  committee  to 
the  relief  of  the  Greeks,  between  the  1st  of  June  and 
the  8th  of  August. 

A letter  from  Zante,  of  August  2d,  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  a Turkish  frigate  of  36  guns,  and 
a galliot  by  Admiral  Cochrane.  The  frigate  was  much 
cut  up,  and  surrendered  in  ten  minutes.  The  cannonade 
was  heard  at  Zante  at  noon,  and  the  next  morning  the 
Hellas  Avith  her  prizes  passed  near  the  island,  and  pro- 
ce&ded  towards  Clarenza  to  anchor  and  fit  out  the  prizes. 
T,  , . Greeks  have  gained  a victory  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Ibrahim  Pacha  assembled  all  his  forces  to  attack  the  cita- 
del of  Corinth,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Arabs. 

1 he  Greeks  met  him  near  Vostitza,  and  compelled  him 
to  retreat  with  loss. 

Jdire  at  Jasse. — A letter  from  Jasse,  dated  the  3d  ot 
August,  states  the  wind  abated  on  the  night  of  the  1st 
of  August,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  city  was  saved 
from  the  fury  of  the  flames.  A tract  of  half  a league 
was  covered  with  smoking  ruins,  and  the  streets  and 
squares  strewed  with  dead  bodies.  The  principal  Avare- 
houses,  palaces  and  churches  are  in  ruins.  A great 
portion  of  the  buildings  there  were  of  wood,  and  the 
streets,  in  many  instances,  laid  with  wood,  instead  of 
being  paved. 


. BUENOS  AYRES. 

Don  Vicente  Lopez  has  been  elected  president  of  th 
lepublic  m the  place  ot  Rivadavia;  Valentine  Gomez 
the  neAV  minister  of  state,  and  Col.  Dorrigo  secretary  < 
Avar.  The  above  appointments  it  is  stated  will  tend  { 
Conciliate  some  of  the  disaffected  provinces,  and  gi\ 
earnest  that  the  Avar  Avith  Brazil  av  ill  be  prosecuted  wit 
vigor.  ; 1 

The  Gaceta  Mercantil,  of  the  13th  July,  from  a sour© 
entitled  to  the  most  implicit  confidence,  states  that  th 
divisions  composed  of  the  provinces  of  Entre  Rios,  Cor 
rientes,  and  Mesiones,  has  put  itself  in  motion  for  th 
purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  towns  which  ar 
w the  hands  ot  the  Portuguese,  and  which  of  rick 
>elong  to  us.  Their  force  consists  of  6U0  men,  Aviti 
two-preces  of  arrilfeiy  ami  six  fifai-que*,  wftlvh  .they  in 


tend  using  against  an  armed  lighter,  Avliich  the  royalists 
have  stationed  in  one  of  the  narrows  of  the  Urguay. 

FOREIGN  MONIES,  WEIGHTS  & MEASURES. 
General  index  of  the  foreign  monies,  weights  and  mea- 
sures referred  to  in  the  consular  report  with  compa- 
risons and  explanations. — By  Di\  Kelly. 

[FROM  AN  ENGLISH  PAPER.] 

It  should  be  observed  that  all  the  comparisons  and  ex- 
planations of  foreign  measures  are  here  computed  accord- 
ing to  the  new  British  imperial  standard,  which  is  about  3 
percent,  larger  than  the  Winchester  measure,  or,  more 
nearly  31  gallons,  bushels,  &e.  of  the  new,  tinswer  to  32 
of  the  old.  Hence  to  reduce  imperial  measure  to  Win- 
chester, add  the  thirty-first  part  to  the  number  of  gallons, 
&c.  and  for  the  reverse  operation,  subtract  the  thirty-se- 
cond part.  The  contrary  calculation  must  of  course  be 
observed  with  regard  to  prices.  But  these  several  pro- 
portions can  be  only  stated  with  perfect  accuracy  in  a re- 
gular treatise  on  Metrology,  and  as  this  index  is  merely 
intended  to  gi\-e  general  illustrations,  all  minute  fractions 
are  omitted. 

filberts  dollar , a money  used  in  Libau  and  Riga;  worth 
about  4s.  6d.  sterling. 

Alqueire,  a corn  measure  in  Portugal, answering  to  three 
imperial  gallons. 

Jlrroba , a Spanish  weight,  answering  to  25£lbs.  avoir- 
dupois. 

Barrel  or  Tunna , a coin  measure  in  SAveden  answer- 
ing to4J  imperial  bushels.  Barrel  is  also  a weight  for 
flour  in  America  and  Avcighs  19Glbs.  avoirdupois. 

Boisseau,  a corn  measux-e  in  Bordeaux,  containing  24- 
imperial  bushels. 

Cent  or  Centime , the  100th  pai*t  of  a coin.  It  is  ofva- 
l'ious  Aralues,  according  to  the  unit. 

Charge,  a measure  at  Marseilles,  Nice,&c.  ansAvering 
to  4^  imperial  bushels. 

Chelivert,  a corn  measure  in  Russia,  which  contains  5.$ 
imperial  bushels. 

Copec,  a Russian  money,  the  100th  part  of  the  rouble. 

Dollar,  a Spanish  coin,  and  intrinsically  worth  4s.  3^d. 
but  is  generally  valued  at  4s.  GJ.  The  paper  dollar  of 
exchange  in  Spain  is  Avorth  GGd.  sterling,  aud  at  Leghorn 
48  d. 

Ducat,  a gold  coin  in  Holland,  of  extensive  use  in  the 
corn  trade  is  Avorth  about  9s.  4d.  sterling.  There  we 
various  other  ducats  in  different  countries,/  in  gold,  sil- 
ver and  paper.  . 

Fanega, a corn  measure  in  Spain,  containing  about  one 
bushel  4^  gallons  imperial  measure;  there  are,  however, 
different  sized  fanegas:  thus,  there  are  the  large,  the  re- 
gular,  and  the  small  fanega,  which  are  to  each  other  as  11, 
10  and  9,  nearly. 

F err  ado,  a corn  measure  at  Corunna,  about  3£  impe- 
rial gallons. 

Florin,  a coin  and  money  of  account  in  various  coun- 
tries. In  Holland  it  is  also  called  the  Guilder,  and  is 
worth  about  21  d.  sterling.  It  is  divided  in  Holland  into 
20  stivei's  of  10  pfennings  each;  but  in  other  countries  into 
CO  Kreutzers,  FIs.  Gr.  means,  at  Dantzic,  Florins  and 
Groschen.  The  Netherland  guilder  is  divided  into  100 
cents,  and  is  equal  to  the  florin  in  exchange. 

Franc,  a silver  coin  and  money  of  account  in  France 
aud  other  places.  It  is  generally  valued  at  10  sterling, 
which  is  something  above  its  inti-insic  value. 

Grosche , a money  pf  account  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  different  values;  24  generally  make  tlxe 
rix  dollar. 

Grate , half  of  a Dutch  stiver,  and  at  Hamburgh  half  the 
sol  or  shilling. 

Guilder,  also  called  gulden,  a money  of  Holland.  See 
florin.  The  gold  guilder  is  much  used  in  the  coi-n  trade, 
aud  reckoned  worth  28  stivers,  or  about  30d  sterling. 

Guilder  current,  a money  of  the  Nethei’lands,  seven  of 
which  equal  six  guilders  of  exchange. 

Balsler , a coiu  measure  in  the  Nethei’lands,  ansAvei’ing 
to  about  6]  gallons  imperial  measure. 

Hectolitre,  the  principal  corn  measure,  of  France,  an- 
swering to  2$  imperial  bushels. 

Killo,  a corn  measure  in  Turkey,  containing  about  74 
imperial  gallons. 

Kilogramme,  the  principal  weight  in  Fi’dnee,  answering 
to  3 lb.  3 07i.  4 dr.  ayoirdupdifc 
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Kreutzer  or  Creutzer,  a small  com  and  money  of  ac- 
count in  Germany  and  other  northern  nations.  In  Aus- 
tria it  is  at  present  worth  about  7d.  sterling. 

Last,  a large  measure  for  corn  in  Holland,  Germany, 
&c.  varying  from  10  to  12  imperial  quarters. 

Livre , an  imaginary  money  of  France  and  several  other 
countries.  It  is  generally  considered  of  the  same  value 
as  the  franc.  In  Italy  it  is  called  the  lira,  and  is  mostly  di- 
vided into  100  centimes. 

Lof,  a corn  measure  in  Libau  and  Riga,  containing 
about  17-8  bushel  imperial  measure. 

Alalter,  a corn  measure  in  many  parts  of  Germany;  at 
Frankfort  it  answers  to  four  imperial  bushels. 

Alaravedi , a small  money  of  account  in  Spain,  34  of 
which  make  the  real  or  rial. 

Afetze,  a corn  measure  in  Fiume  and  Trieste,  answer- 
ing to  1^  imperial  bushel  nearly. 

Althea,  a money,  of  account  and  exchange  in  Portugal, 
worth  about  5s.  8d.  sterling. 

Alina,  a corn  measure  in  Genoa,  equal  to  about  3 bush- 
els 3 gallons  imperial  measure. 

Aftidde,  a corn  measure  in  Holland,  answering  former- 
ly to  3£  English  bushels;  but  in  the  new  system  of  the  Ne- 
therlands the  mudde  is  reckoned  the  same  as  the  hectoli- 
tre. 

Paolo,  a money  of  Italy,  worth  about  5d.  sterling. 

Peseta,  a Spanish  silver  coin,  one-fifth  of  the  hard  dol- 
lar. 

Pezza , the  dollar  of  exchange  at  Leghorn;  worth  about 
4s.  sterling. 

Quintal  Aletrique,  a French  weight  of  100  kilogram- 
mes, answering  to  220£  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  2 cwt.  less  3'j 
lbs. 

Quintal,  a Spanish  weight  of  arrobas,  or  100  Castiliau 
pounds,  answering  to  about  1014  lbs.  avoirdupois.  It  is 
also  a corn  measure  at  Bordeaux,  containing  about  2 im- 
perial bushels. 

Real,  a Spanish  money  of  different  values.  The  real 
Vellon  is  the  most  common,  and  is  worth  about  24d.  sterl- 
ing; 20  such  reals  make  the  hard  dollar. 

RixdoUar,  or  'r/ialer,  a coin  and  money  of  account  in 
most  northern  nations.  It  is  of  different  value  and  va- 
riously divided. 

Rouble,  a money  of  Russia,  which  has  varied  conside- 
rably in  value,  viz.  from  3s.  2d.  down  to  9d.  sterling;  lOd. 
is  its  present  price. 

Rubbio,  a corn  measure  in  Ancona,  answering  to  nearly 
an  imperial  quarter. 

Sacco,  a corn  measure  of  Leghorn,  containing  about  2 
imperial  bushels. 

Scudo,  an  Italian  coin,  worth  about  4s.  4d.  sterling. 

Setter,  a corn  measure  in  France,  answering  to  about 

1 ^ imperial  bushel. 

Sheffel,  a corn  measure  at  Ban  tzic,  answering  to  about  1 h 
imperial  bushel.  It  varies,  however,  in  several  parts  of 

Germany. 

Shilling,  a division  of  the  rix  dollar.  In  Sweden  it  is 
the  48th  part,  and  is  divided  into  12  rundesteeken. 

Soma,  a corn  measure  in  the  Venitian  states,  answering 

to  2£  imperial  bushels. 

Stajo,  a corn  measure  in  Italy,  of  various  dimensions. 
In  Friuli  and  Trieste  it  answers  to  about  2i  imperial  bush- 
els. 

Stivei',  a money  of  Holland,  worth  nearly  Id.  sterling. 
It  is  l-20th  ot  the  ftoriu  or  guilder,  ami  is  divided  into  1C 
pfennings,  or  12  deniers. 


CHANGES  OF  THE  EARTH’S  SURFACE 
Gradual  change  of  the  earth’s  surface  produced  by  run- 
ning ■ waten\ 

If  a small  lake  or  extensive  mill-pond,  with  very  une- 
ven bottom,  were  suddenly  emptied  by  a sluice  or  open- 
ing in  its  lowest  part, avast  number  of  pits  or  pools,  of 
vaiious  size  and  shape,  would  be  left  among  the  ine- 
quajfties  of  the  bottom.  But  supposing  rain  to  continue 
falling,  or  frequently  to  recur,  a remarkable  change 
would  soon  be  effected;  each  pool,  by  running  over  at  its 
low’est  part,  and  sending  out  a streamlet,  either  into  ano- 
ther'lower  pool  or  into  a channel  leading  directly  to  the 
sluice  or  opening,  would  be  wearing  away  the  part  or 
side  over  which  the  water  was  running,  so  that  the  branch 
or  channel  would  become  gradually  deeper,  and  the  wa- 


ter in  the  pool  -would  consequently  become  shallower; 
w hile  at  the  same  time  the  bottom  would  be  filling  up  with 
the  sand  or  mud  washed  dow-n  by  the  rain  from  the  ele- 
vations around:  and  these  two  operations  being  continu- 
ed, the  pool  would  at  last  disappear  altogether.  This 
operation  going  on  in  every  pool  through  the  whole  of  the 
emptied  mill-pond,  the  bottom  w ould  at  last  exhibit  only 
a varied  and  undulated  surface  of  dry  land,  with  a beau- 
tiful arrangement  of  ramifying  channels,  all  slooping 
with  a precision  unattainable  by  art,  to  the  general 
mouth  or  estuary.  The  reason  that  in  the  supposed  case, 
and  in  every  other,  a w ater  course  soon  becomes  so  sin- 
gularly uniform  as  to  dimension  and  descent  is,  that  any 
pits  or  hollows  in  it  are  soon  filled  up  by  the  sand  and 
mud  carried  along  the  stream,  and  deposited  where  the 
current  is  slack;  while  any  elevations  are  -worn  away  by 
the  action  of  the  more  rapid  current  w hich  accompanies 
shallowness,  until  throughout  the  whole  line  only  a uni- 
form and  gradual  slope  remains. 

The  present  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  for  instance,  is  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  great  lakes  w liich  once  covered  Eu- 
rope. It  is  a basin  or  amphitheatre,  formed  by  circular 
ridges  of  mountains,  and  the  only  gate  or  opening  to  it 
is  that  remarkable  one  by  which  the  water  escapes  from 
it,  and  which  has  evidently  been  gradually  cut  or  formed 
by  the  action  of  a running  stream.  As  the  bottom  became 
uncovered  by  the  sinking  of  the  water,  and  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a regular  sloping  channel  from  every  part,  the 
former  lake  was  converted  into  a fine  and  fertile  country,  a 
fit  habitation  for  man;  and  the  continued  drain  from  it  is 
the  beautiful  river  which  w e now  call  the  Elbe. 

In  Switzerland,  even  now-  many  of  the  valleys  which 
were  formerly  lakes,  have  the  opening  for  the  exit  ot  wa- 
ter so  narrow^,  that,  as  happened  in  one  of  them  a few 
years  ago,  a mass  of  snow  or  ice  fidling  into  it,  converts 
the  valley  once  more  into  a lake.  On  the  occasion  allud- 
ed to,  the  accumulation  of  water  within  w as  very  rapid; 
and  although,  from  the  danger  foreseen  to  the  country  be- 
low if  the  impediment  should  suddenly  give  way,  every 
means  was  tried  to  remove  it  gradually,  the  attempt  had 
not  succeeded  when  the  frightful  burst  took  place,  and 
involved  all  below  in  common  ruin. 

The  magnificent  Danube  is  the  drain  of  a chain  of  ba- 
sins or  lakes,  which  must  at  one  time  have  discharged  or 
run  over  one  into  another,  but  the  continued  stream  cutting 
a passage  at  last  low  enough  to  empty  them  all,  they  are 
now  regions  of  fertility,  occupied  by  civilized  man,  in- 
stead ot  the  fishes  which  held  them  formerly,  f he  lake 
of  Geneva,  for  instance,  although  confined  by  granite 
rock,  is  cutting  and  lowering  its  outlet,  and  the  surface 
has  fallen  Considerably  within  the  period  of  accurate  ob- 
servation and  records,  and  the  wearing  of  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains,  brought  down  by  the  w inter  torrents,  are 
filling  up  its  bed.  lithe  town  of  Geneva  last  long  enough, 
its  inhabitants  w ill  have  to  speak  of  the  river  in  the  neigh- 
boring valley,  instead  of  the  picturesque  lake  which  now 
fills  it.  Already  several  other  towns  and  villages,  which 
were  close  upon  the  lake  a century  ago,  have  fields  and 
gardens  appearing  between  them  and  the  shore. 

The  immense  continent  of  Australasia,  or  New  Hol- 
land (larger  than  Europe),  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  formed  at  a different  time  from  what  is  called  the 
old  world;  so  different  and  peculiar  are  many  of  its  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  productions;  and  the  idea  of  a later 
formation  receives  some  countenance  from  the  immense 
tracts  of  marshy  or  imperfectly  drained  land  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  interior,  into  which  rivers  flow", 
but  which  seem  not  yet  to  have  worn  down  or  formed  a 
sufficient  outlet  or  discharging  channel  towards  the 
ocean.  [Amott’s  Elements  of  Physic. 

DUTIES  OF  POSTMASTERS. 

In  a circular  recently  issued  by  the  vigilant  officer  at 
the  head  of  the  general  post  office  department,  commu- 
nicating the  post  office  act,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress, we  observe  the  following  injunctions,  w hich  we 
publish  for  general  information. 

“The  strict  attention  of  postmasters  is  invited  to  the 
following  duties: 

1.  Report  every  failure  of  a mail  carrier,  with  the 
cause  which  produced  it,  if  known. 

2.  Repair  mail  bags  that  are  unsound,  though  it  should 
detain  the  mail. 
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3.  When  packets  are  mis-sent  from  a distribution  of- 
fice, first  inform  the  postmaster  of  such  office,  and  if  the 
error  be  not  corrected,  report  him  to  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral. 

4.  When  a loss  of  a letter  mailed,  which  contains  mo- 
ney, occurs,  report  it  without  delay,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  loss,  none  of  which,  or  the 
loss,  should  be  published.  A publication  is  sure  to  pre- 
vent a detection  of  the  perpetrat  r. 

5.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  name  of  an  office 
at  which  a letter  is  mailed,  should  be  plainly  written  or 
stamped  on  it. 

6.  Be  careful  to  return,  on  the  routes  by  which  they 
were  received,  all  mail  bags  of  every  description  not  in 
use.  There  is  great  want  of  attention  to  this  duty , which 
subjects  the  department  to  embarrassment  and  loss. 

7.  Although  instructions  have  repeatedly  been  given 
not  to  enclose  any  communications  in  quarterly  returns, 
except  such  as  relate  to  the  returns,  yet,  resignations,  ap- 
plications for  blanks,  and  letters  of  importance  are  often 
so  enclosed,  and  the  consequences  is  that  they  are  not 
opened  until  weeks,  and  sometimes  months,  after  they 
are  received  at  the  general  post  office.  As  all  returns 
are  directed  to  be  made  at  the  close  of  each  quarter,  it 
postmasters  would  reflect,  they  would  see  that,  to  open 
and  examine  more  than  six  thousand  returns,  require  ma- 
ny weeks.  How,  then,  can  they  expect  a speedy  answer 
to  any  communication  enclosed  in  a quarterly  return. 

8.  All  applications  for  blanks  at  this  office,  should  be 
directed,  general  post  office , care  of  .Joseph  Burrows. 

9.  Personal  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  by  eve- 
ry postmaster,  is  indispensable. 

10.  Printers  often  complain  of  the  miscarriage  of  their 
papers  when  they  have  never  been  deposited  in  a post  of- 
fice, were  badly  put  up,  or  mis-directed.  Postmasters 
are  held  responsible  for  such  failures,  unless  they  show 
the  fault  is  with  the  printers.  This  may  be  easily  done, 
by  any  postmaster  at  whose  office  the  papers  are  mail- 
ed. 

Procure  from  the  printer  a list  of  the  packets  he  sends 
—arrange  this  list  alphabetically,  and  compare  the  pack- 
ets deposited,  with  it. 

If  the  packets  are  insecurely  put  up,  they  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  printing  office — if  not  deposited,  or  mis-di- 
rected, a comparison  with  the  list  will  detect  the  error. 

1 1 . Where  an  individual  places  his  frank  upon  a packet 
of  greater  weight  than  the  law  authorizes,  the  excess 
should  be  charged.  This  is  often  omitted.  Many  arti- 
cles, such  as  the  cuttings  of  grape  vines,  fruit  trees,  &c. 
are  sent  in  the  mail,  which  should  be  excluded  from  it. 
All  such  abuses  must  be  corrected,  or  they  will  increase 
to  the  injury  of  the  public. 

12.  Every  carrier  of  the  mail  who  becomes  intoxicat- 
ed, having  tlie  mail  in  charge,  should  be  dismissed  by  any 
postmaster  at  whose  office  he  calls,  and  another  one  em- 
ployed, at  the  expense  of  the  contractor,  of  which  he 
should  be  immediately  advised. 

Postmasters  at  the  end  of  routes  should  see  that  the 
carriers  are  sworn,  and  that  they  be  specially  charged  not 
to  carry,  out  of  the  mail,  letters,  opened  or  sealed,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law. 

13.  The  energetic  co-operation  of  every  postmaster, 
and  contractor,  is  earnestly  requested.  Each  one  should 
consider  himself  so  far  identified  with  the  department, 
as  to  participate  in  the  elevation  of  its  character,  and  his 
increasing  efforts  should  be  directed  to  so  desirable  an 
object.  The  postmaster  general  acknowledges  with  a 
hrih  degree  of  satisfaction,  the  efficiency  of  many  thou- 
sands of  those  who  are  connected  with  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  arduous  and  responsible  duties,  and  he  confi- 
dently expects  a continuance  of  their  exertions.  ” 

SIOUX  AND  CHIPPEWA YS. 

From  the  St.  Louis  {Mo. ) Republican. 

Indian  agency,  St.  Peters,  Aug.  18 th,  1827. 

The  public  should  on  all  subjects  of  interest  be  cor- 
rectly informed,  and  as  the  first  impressions  are  gene- 
rally the  most  lively,  and  apt,  in  many  cases,  to  be  the 
most  lasting,  and  to  prevent  too  hasty  a decision  on  cer- 
tain recent  transactions  at  this  post,  which  have,  1 per- 
ceive, been  but  partially  touc  hed  on  in  some  recent  ex- 
tracts from  letters  published  in  the  papers  of  your  city. 


I have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  yon,  at  this  time,  a fair 
and  candid  statement  of  the  whole  affair,  as  it  occurred 
and  progressed,  in  relation  to  the  unfortunate  affair,  of 
the  28th  of  May  last.  On  the  24th  of  May  some  thirty 
ot  the  I^each  and  Sandy  Lake  Chippewavs  arrived  on  h 
visit  to  this  agency,  intending  to  remain  no  longer  than  to 
receive  my  instructions,  transact  their  usual  business,  and 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  such  of  the  Sioux  bands  as 
might  arrive  in  the  mean  time.  Several  chiefs  and  their 
bands,  arrived  on  the  28th,  and  after  my  council  with 
them,  and  the  usual  routine  of  business  was  transacted, 
they  departed,  leaving  but  a few  of  their  young  men  be- 
hind. About  8 o’clock  at  night,  and  but  a few  moments  ut- 
ter tattoo  had  done  beating,  nine  of  the  Sioux  attacked  one 
of  the  Chippewa}  lodges  (encamped  in  front  of  my  house 
and  directly  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Snelling),  and  wound- 
ed eight  of  them  severely,  two  having  since  died  of  their 
wounds.  In  consequence  of  this  wanton  and  cowardly 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Sioux,  I immediately  notified 
their  chiefs  that  they  must,  and  should  without  loss  of 
time,  produce  all  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  unpre- 
cedented outrage  on  humanity,  and  unpardonable  insult 
to  my  flag.  They,  accordingly,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, sent  in  one , accompanied  by  an  old  man,  who  deli- 
vered himself  up  as  a sacrifice  in  the  place  of  his  son,  but 
was  discharged  immediately;  and  during  this  day  by  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  commanding  officer  of  this  station, 
colonel  Snelling  with  a detachment  of  troops  under  the 
immediate  command  of  major  Fowle,  thirty  Indians 
were  taken,  and  nine  out  of  this  number,  pointed  out  by 
one  of  their  own  people  as  being  of  the  offending  party. 
They  were  accordingly  secured  until  the  29th,  when  the 
’Chippeways  were  permitted  to  take  all  of  them,  if  they 
desired — but  their  magnanimity  induced  them  to  select 
only  two,  whom  they  considered  to  be  the  most  guilty, 
marched  them  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  and 
shot  them.  The  day  previous  to  this,  however,  one  of 
the  war  chiefs  informed  me  that  most  of  the  young  men 
that  had  been  selected,  were  not  guilty,  and  that,  if  I would 
Avait  until  he  could  go  to  the  Little  Rapids  a day  and  a 
half  march  from  this  post,  that  he  would  bring  down  four 
men  whom  he  knew  toFe  guilty,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
Chippeways  himself.  I remarked  to  him  that  he  might 
do  so,  but  he  must  return  at  the  time  appointed,  which 
was  the  morning  of  the  30th.  He  left,  and  shortly  after 
the  appointed  hour,  returned  with  two  of  them  only,  who 
were  immediately  delivered  up  by  the  Sioux  in  person 
to  the  ChippeAvays,  with  the  particular  request  that  they 
might  be  received  and  executed  in  the  same  manner  and 
on  the  same  spot  that  the  other  Iavo  had  been  the  day  pre- 
vious— which  request,  after  some  little  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Chippeways,  was  acceded  to,  and  carried  in- 
to effect  by  them.  Thus  ended  this  truly  interesting 
scene.  The  prompt  and  decisive  measures  adopted  in 
relation  thereto,  has  had  the  best  possible  effect  on  both 
tribes — and  it  is  firmly  believed,  thata  similar  breach  of 
the  peace  will  never  occur  again  at  this  post.  I haA'e  the 
honor  to  be,  your  ob’t.  servant. 

LAW  TALIAFERRO, 

Indian  agent , St.  Peters. 

FROM  THE  WEST. 

Sweet  Lake,  July  8,  1827. 

Shortly  after  writing-  to  you  last  year  I took  my  depar- 
ture for  the  Black  Foot  country  much  against  my  will, 
but  I could  not  make  a party  for  any  other  route.  We 
took  a northerly  direction  about  fifty  miles,  where  we 
crossed  Snake  river,  or  the  south  fork  of  Columbia,  at 
the  forks  of  Henry’s  and  Lewis’s;  at  this  place  Ave  were 
daily  harrassed  by  the  Blaekfeet:  from  thence  we  went  up 
Henry’s  or  north  fork  Avhich  bears  north  of  east  thirty 
miles  and  crossed  a large  rugged  mountain  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  forks;  from  thence  east  up  the  other  fork  to 
its  source,  Avhich  heads  on  the  top  of  the  great  chain'd 
Rocky  Mountains  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic from  those  of  the  Pacific.  At  or  near  this  place 
heads  the  Luchkadee  or  California  Sticking  fork,  Yellow 
Stone  south  fork  of  Maswri  and  Henry’s  fork,  all  those 
head  at  one  angular  point:  that  of  the  Yellow  Stone  has 
a large  fresh  water  lake  near  its  head  on  the  very  top  of 
the  mountain,  which  is  about  one  hundred  by  forty  miles 
in  diameter,  and  as  clear  as  crystal.  On  the  south  bor- 
der of  this  lake  is  a number  of  hot  and  boiling  springs, 
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some  of  water  and  others  of  most  beautiful  fine  clay,  re-  I 
sembling  a mush  pot,  and  throwing  particles  to  the  im- 
mense height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  clay  is  ! 
of  a white,  and  of  a pink  color,  and  the  water,  appears 
fathomless,  as  it  appears  to  be  entirely  hollow  underneath. 
There  is  also  a number  of  places  where  pure  sulphur  is 
sent  forth  in  abundance.  One  of  our  men  visited  one  of 
these  whilst  taking  his  recreation — thereat  an  instant  the 
earth  began  a tremendous  trembling,  and  he  with  difficul- 
ty made  his  escape,  when  an  explosion  took  place  resemb- 
ling that  of  thunder.  During  our  stay  in  that  quarter  1 
heard  it  every  day.  From  this  place  by  a circuitous  route 
to  the  north  west  we  returned.  Two  others  and  myself 
pushed  on  in  advance  for  the  piuyose  of  accumulating  a 
few  more  beaver,  and  in  the  act  of  passing  through  a nar- 
row confine  in  the  mountain,  we  were  met  plump  in  the 
face  by  a large  party  of  Blackfeet  Indians,  who  not  know- 
ing our  number  fled  into  the  mountain  in  confusion:  we 
retired  to  a small  grove  of  willows;  here  we  made  every 
preparation  for  battle— after  which  finding  our  enemy  as 
much  alarmed  as  ourselves  we  mounted  our  horses, 
which  were  heavily  loaded,  and  took  the  back  retreat. 
The  Indians  raised  a tremendous  yell,  showered  down 
from  the  mountain  top,  and  almost  cut  off  our  retreat.— 
We  here  put  whip  to  our  horses  and  they  pursued  us  in 
close  quarters  until  we  reached  the  plains,  when  we  left 
them  behind.  On  this  trip  one  man  was  closely  fired  on 
by  a party  of  Blackfeet;  several  others  were  closely  pur- 
sued. . , , , , 

On  this  trip  1 lost  one  horse  by  accident,  and  the  last 
spring  two  by  the  Utaws,  who  killed  three  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eating  them,  one  of  which  was  a favorite  buffaloe 
horse.  This  loss  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A few  days  previous  to  my 
arrival  at  this  place,  a party  of  about  120  Blackfeet  ap- 
proached the  camp  and  killed  a Snake  Indian  and  his 
squaw.  The  alarm  was  immediately  given  and  the  Snakes, 
Utaws  and  whites  sallied  forth  for  battle — the  enemy  fled 
to  the  mountain  to  a small  concavity  thickly  grown  with 
small  timber  surrounded  by  open  ground.  In  this  en- 
gagement the  squaws  were  busily  engaged  in  throwing  up 
batteries  and  dragging  oft’  the  dead.  There  were  only 
six  whites  engaged  in  this  battle,  who  immediately  ad- 
vanced within  pistol  shot  and  you  may  be  assured  that 
almost  every  shot  counted  one.  The  loss  of  the  Snakes 
was  three  killed  and  the  same  number  wounded;  that  cf 
the  whites,  one  wounded  and  two  narrowly  made  their  es- 
cape; that  of  the  Utaws  was  none,  though  they  gained 
great  applause  for  their  bravery.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
is  not  known — six  were  found  dead  on  the  ground:  a great 
number  besides  were  carried  off  on  horses.  To  morrow 
I depart  for  the  west.  [Phil.  Gaz. 

“TRIAL  FOR  CONSPIRACY  ” 

IS  THE  MAYOR’S  COURT,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Commonwealth  A 

vs.  j Conspiracy  to  injure  Robb 

Jas.M.  Moore,  and  24 other  > & Winebrener,  &c. 

journeymen  taylors.  J 

This  interesting  controversy  came  on  before  judge 
Reed,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  19th.  So  much  anxiety 
had  been  excited,  that  a large  concourse  attended  the 
trial,  even  throughout  the  tedious  examination  of  testi- 
mony, and  the  crowd  was  increased  when  the  arguments 
of  counsel  commenced.  John  Wurts  and  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll,  esqrs.  were  retained  for  the  prosecution;  Wil- 
liam B.  Reed  and  David  P.  Brown,  esqrs.  for  defen- 
dants. 

The  indictment  contained  8 counts,  charging  the  de- 
fendants with  conspiring  to  demand  high  wages;  with 
conspiring  to  compel  Robb  and  Winebrener  to  re-em- 
ploy five  discharged  journeymen;  with  conspiring  to  in- 
jure, obstruct  and  impoverish  Robb  and  Winebrener  in 
their  lawful  calling;  and  with  conspiring  to  injure  and 
oppress  certain  persons  employed  to  do  business  for 
Robb  and  Winebrener. 

The  case  of  the  prosecution  was  nearly  thus.  In  the 
early  part  of  August  last,  five  journeymen  tailors,  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Robb  and  Winebrener,  merchant 
tailors  of  this  city,  disagreed  with  their  employers  in  re- 
lation to  the  wages  to  be  allowed  for  making  pungee 
riding  habits,  and  demanded  a sum  additional  to  the 
usual  fixed  prices.  Messrs.  Robb  and  Winebrener  re- 


fused to  allow  the  increase,  and  the  five  journeymen  left 
the  shop  ‘on  a strike .’  These  five,  it  seems,  were  mem- 
bers of  a certain  society  called  the  ‘Journeymen  Tailor’s 
Society;’  having  a constitution  and  fixed  peremptory 
rules  for  the  government  of  all  its  members.  A special 
meeting  of  the  association  was  now  called,  at  the  re- 
quest of  several  members,  by  the  president,  at  which  it 
was  resolved,  after  the  five  dismissed  journeymen  had 
stated  their  case,  that  the  rest  of  Robb  and  Wiuebrener’s 
men  should  strike,  that  they  would  scab  the  shop .’  Ac- 
cordingly, the  next  day,  the  remainder  of  the  journey- 
men in  their  employ,  fourteen  in  number,  acting  upon 
this  resolution,  left  their  attic  workshop,  and  came  down 
stairs  with  their  unfinished  work  under  their  arms,  and 
told  Robb  and  Winebrener,  that  uidess  they  would  re- 
employ’ the  dismissed  five,  all  the  rest  of  their  journey- 
men would  strike.  * Mr.  Winebrener  replied, ‘finish  the 
work,  mep,  which  you  have  now  in  hand,  and  then,  if 
you  wish  to  go,  who  shall  say  nay?’  The  journeymen 
replied,  ‘No.’  Winebrener  then  said,  ‘it  would  not  suit 
to  re-engage  those  five  on  the  terms  they  demanded.’ 
The  journeymen  one  and  all,  threw  their  half  done 
work  on  the  counter,  and  left  the  shop.  In  this  predica- 
ment, Robb  and  Winebrener,  left  with  no  assistance  but 
apprentices,  determined  to  send  what  work  they  had  to 
different  master  tailors  to  be  done.  To  counteract  this 
intention,  the  ‘Journeymen  Tailor’s  Society’  had  their 
agents  hovering  about  the  shop  from  early  in  the  morn- 
ing till  late  at  night;  one  of  them  w ith  a telescope,  eyeing 
the  garret  story  where  the  men  worked,  watching  every’ 
new  journeyman  that  went  in,  and  every  person  that 
took  out  work  to  be  done;  dogging  them  to  the  places 
where  they  took  it,  and  then  persuading  or  threatening 
the  master  tailors  to  whom  the  work  was  sent,  out  of 
the  notion  of  doing  it.  One  garment  was  sent  to  Mahon 
&c  Co.  they  gave  it  to  their  apprentice  to  do;  all  the 
journeymen  came  down  stairs,  work  in  hand,  and  told 
Mahon  & Co.  that  they  would  not  work  while  the  boy 
v/asat  the  garment,  and  that  they  would  ‘ strike ’ if  the 
garment  was  not  sent  out  of  the  shop.  To  keep  their 
men,  Mahon  Sc  Co.  directed  their  apprentice  to  go  else- 
where and  work  at  it.  Another  garment  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Jewell;  one  of  the  defendants  went  to  him,  and  told  him 
it  would  be  to  his  interest  not  to  do  it.  Mr.  Jew'ell  re- 
solved, however,  to  have  the  garment  made;  but  when 
he  sent  it  up  stairs,  his  workmen  refused  to  make  it  at 
any  price.  Another  was  given  to  another  master  tailor: 
other  defendants  went  to  him,  tried  to  get  him  to  send 
back  the  work,  and  told  him,  first,  it  was  ungenerous  to 
them,  the  journeymen,  and  next,  it  would  be  to  his  in- 
terest not  to  make  it,  for  if  Robb  and  Winebrener  could 
get  no  work  done,  their  business  would  be  broken  up, 
all  their  custom  would  be  divided  among  the  other  mas- 
ter tailors,  and  he  would  get  a fair  share  of  it.  This  ar- 
gument was  unsuccessful,  however. 

Several  essays  were  made  by  the  prosecution  to  prove 
certain  union,  rules  and  bye  laws  of  the  society,  obliga- 
tory upon  other  persons  than  the  members.  It  did  not 
appear  that  any  part  of  the  written  laws  of  the  society’ 
contained  such  rules,  but  several  hard  regulations  were 
imposed,  by  different  journeymen,  as  ‘rules  of  honor,’ 
‘laws  of  the  pitcher’  &c.  It  appeared  that  the  society' 
had  a fund,  raised  by  the  contribution  of  members;  that 
this  fund  was  not  directed  to  charitable  uses,  a heavy 
penalty  being  affixed  to  any  one  who  should  dare  to  pro- 
pose a charitable  distribution  of  it;  but  that  it  was  kept 
as  a fund  to  support  journeymen  out  of  employment  in 
consequence  of  ‘a  strike  for  wages.  ’ 

The  testimony  of  the  defendants  went  to  impair  the 
standing  of  some  of  the  opposite  witnesses;  to  disprove 
or  invalidate  the  bent  of  their  evidence;  to  shew  that  no 
joint  undertaking  or  confederacy  existed  between  the  de- 
fendants; that  their  resolution  not  to  work  for  Robb  and 
Winebrener,  was  within  their  reasonable  province  to 
determine;  that  the  original  five  who  struck,  were  right 
in  demanding  additional  wages  for  making  the  pungee 
riding  habit;  that  it  was  usual  for  journeymen  to  leave 
their  employers  when  and  in  as  unanimous  a manner  as 
they  pleased;  that  no  article  existed  in  the  constitution  of 
the  society,  or  any  rule  in  their  by  laws  or  resolutions, 
to  force  men  into  their  association,  or  to  levy  fines  our. 
j of  any  but  their  own  members;  that  the  journeymen  who 
1 ‘stood  guard’  in  the  vicinity  nt  Robb  & Wiuebrener’s 
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shop,  were  innocently  and  leisurely  employed,  doing  no 
harm;  that  Robb  & Winebrener  Avere  the  real  conspira- 
tors, and  generally,  that  all  the  defendants  were  merely 
exercising  the  rights  of  tree  citizens,  acting  in  defence  of 
their  interests  and  private  affairs,  and  innocent  of  the  al- 
leged crime  of  conspiracy. 

The  testimony  closed  on  Friday  morning.  At  3J  P. 
M.  Mr.  Wurts,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  com- 
menced a .five  hours  remarkably  close  argument  to  the 
jury,  pungent  and  lucid.  On  Saturday  morning,  Mr. 
D.  P.  Brown  summoned  up  on  behalf  of  the  defendants. 
This  gentleman  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court  and 
jury  for  four  hours  in  a witty  and  figurative  display. 

At  4 P.  M.  Mr.  J.  R.  lngersoll  took  the  floor,  in 
conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and  delivered 
an  address  two  hours  and  a half  in  length,  in  which  he 
displayed,  with  great  effect,  his  peculiar  power  of 
blending  the  brilliant  and  eloquent  with  the  argumenta- 
tive. 

Judge  Reed  gave  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  the  even- 
ing. At  8 they  retired  from  the  court  house,  and  were 
confined  in  session  until  Sunday  noon,  when  they  agreed 
upon  their  verdict  and  separated. 

On  Monday  morning  the  verdict  Avas  given  in.  All 
the  defendants  but  Fulse,  GUILTY  on  the  third  count  of 
the  indictment,  viz:  Conspiring  to  compel  Robb  and 
Winebrener  to  re-employ  the  Jive  discharged  journey- 
men by  unlawful  means — NOT  GUILTY  as  to  the  other 
counts.  [U.  S.  Gaz. 


REVOLUTIONARY  EVENTS.  . 

The  following  has  been  published  in  the  Baltimore  pa- 
pers, in  consequence  of  the  notice  of  “Charles  Carroll, 
of  Carrollton,”  inserted  in  the  last  Register. 

Iu  the  biography  of  the  venerable  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton,  taken  from  the  Salem  Register  of  the  20th 
September,  wherein  is  pourtraved  his  just  and  eminent 
Services  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of 
our  revolutionary  contest,  and  whose  subsequent  and  dis- 
tinguished course  has  i*endered  him  a blessing  to  his 
country,  and  placed  him  in  a rank  and  estimation  not  to 
be  surpassed  by  the  renowned  sages  of  the  world:  he 
stands  now  the  beloved  friend  and  father  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  loaded  with  honor,  age,  and  goodness  ot 
heart.  — There  is,  hoAvever,  one  circumstance  connected 
Avith  the  burning  of  the  tea  at  Annapolis  that  should  not 
'be  foi'golten,  and  in  which  a highly  respected  and  valu- 
ed friend  of  Mr.  Carroll’s  participated;  the  late  Dr. 
Chas.  Alexander  Warfield,  of  Anne  Arundel  county, 
Avkobuta  short  time  before  had  obtained  professional  ho- 
nors in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  been  ap- 
pointed major  of  battalion,  upon  hearing  of  the  arrival  ot 
the  brig  Peggy  “ Stewart ” at  Annapolis  loaded  with, tea. 
and  which  \ressel  belonged  to  Mr.  Anthony  Stewart  (a 
Scotch  merchant)  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ‘ ‘ Whig 
Club,”  of  Avhieh  he  avhs  a distinguished  member,  and 
marched  to  Annapolis  Avith  a determination  to  burn  vessel 
and  cargo. 

When  this  party  arrived  opposite  the  state-house  the 
late  judge  Chase  met  them  and  harrangued  them  (he 
had  been  employed  as  a lawyer  by  Mr.  Stewart).  Doc- 
tor Warfield  finding  that  he  w as  likely  to  make  some  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  his  company,  interrupted  him 
by  observing,  that  Chase  had  by  former  patriotic  speeches 
made  to  the  '•'■Whig  Club ” inflamed  the  whole  country, 
and  now  wished  to  get  off  by  bis  oavjo  light;  and  pro- 
nounced it  submission  or  cow  ardice  iu  any  member  oitlie 
club  to  stop  short  of  their  object;  and  called  upon  the 
men  to  follow  him,  that  he  would  himself  set  fire  to  the 
vessel  and  cargo;  but  it  is  stated  upon  the  best  authority 
that  the  doctor  carried  in  his  hand  the  chunk  of  fire  in 
company  with  SteAvart  Avhom  he  made  to  kindle  it. 
When  the  party  first  entered  the  city  and  was  passing  on, 
they  met  Stewart,  who  was  bold  in  opposition,  andthreat- 
ened  them  with  the  vengeance  of  bis  king  and  govern- 
ment; but  his  threats  seemed  only  to  increase  their  de- 
termination; they  erected  a gallow  s directly  in  front  of 
his  house,  by  Avay  of  intimidation;  they  gave  him  his 
choice,  either  to  swing  by  the  halter,  or  to  go  with  them 
on  board  and  put  fire  to  his  pavu  vessel;  lie  chose  the  lat- 
ter, and  in  a few  moments  the  whole  cargo,  Avith  the  ship’s 
tackle  and  apparel  wcpeiu  flames;  shortly  after  Mr.  SteAV- 
a.rt  left  the  country.  This  act  decided  the  course  Mary- 
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land  Avas  to  pursue,  and  had  an  extensive  influence  upon 
public  opinion: 

The  writer  of  this  Avas  in  company  Avith  judge  Chase 
and  Dr.  Warfield  a few  years  before  their  death,  and 
heard  them  conversing  upon  the  above  subject.  When 
Mr.  Chase  remarked  in  a jocular  manner:  ilJf  ive  had 

not  succeeded  doctor  in  the  revolutionary  contest , both  of 
us  would  have  been  hung:  You for  burning  the  ship  load 

of  tea , and  I for  declaring  J owed  no  allegiance  to  the 
icing , and  signing  the  declaration  of  independence /” 
There  Avere  other  movements  and  occurrences  attending 
this  early  expression  of  a revolutionary  spirit.  Our  de- 
parted friend  but  a short  time  before  he  inarched  to  the 
city  of  Annapolis  to  fire  the  tea,  was  parading  his  battal- 
ion in  Anne  Arundel  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Car- 
roll’s residence,  when  he  took  upon  himself  the  privilege 
of  printing  some  labels  with  the  following  inscription: 

“ Liberty  and  Independence , or  death  in  pursuit  of  it,  ” 

— and  placed  one  on  the  hat  of  each  man  in  the  compa- 
ny; many  of  the  older  neighbors  who  were  present  w'ere 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  endeavoured  to  have  them 
taken  down;  for  the  idea  of  independence  at  that  time  had 
entered  the  minds  of  but  few  men.  The  venerable  Mr. 
Carroll  the  elder,  and  father  to  the  present  patriarch, 
rode  up  to  the  father  of  Dr.  Charles  Alexander  Warfield 
and  exclaimed  ilJ\ly  God  Jifr.  Warfield,  what  does  your 
son  Charles  mean,  does  he  know  that  h>:  has  committed 
treason  against  his  king,  and  may  be  prosecuted  for  a 
rebel?” — The  father  replied  with  much  animation  and  pa- 
triotism, Ave  acknowledge  no  king;  the  king  is  a traitor  to 
us,  and  a period  has  arrived  when  Ave  must  either  tamely 
submit  to  be  slaves,  or  struggle  gloriously  for  “ liberty 
and  independence:”  The  king  has  become  our  enemy 
and  we  must  be  his;  my  son  Charles  knows  what  he  is 
ab o ut—  ‘ '■liberty  and  independence,  or  death  in  pursuit  of 
it”  is  his  motto,  it  is  mine,  and  soon  must  be  the  senti- 
ment of  every  man  in  our  country.  The  mighty  words, 

“ treason  against  the  king ” sounded  from  one  aid  of  the 
battalion  line  to  the  other,  and  in  a few  moments  not  a la- 
bel Avas  to  be  seen  in  the  hats  of  any  of  the  men,  except 
Dr.  Warfield  and  a Mr.  James  Connor,  late  of  Baltimore 
county,  Avho  were  too  stern  and  undaunted  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  words,  and  they  Avore  their  labels  to  their  homes. 
Thus  those  venerable  patriots  moved  alternately. between 
hope  and  fear,  until  they  accomplished  the  great  object 
of  their  labors. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Charles  Alexander  Warfield  had 
purchased,  just  before  the  Avar  had  commenced,  two  Eng- 
lish convicts,  they  were  both  of  them  gun- smiths,  one  of 
them  had  been  (as  he  stated)  foreman  in  a gun  factory  iu 
England.  He  purchased  the  materials  and  had  made  by 
those  two  young  men  two  thousand  stand  of  arms  and 
bayonets  complete,  for  the  use  of  the  state  of  Maryland, 
at  a time  when  there  was  no  arms  with  which  to  defend 
ourselves,  and  for  which  he  was  paid  in  continental  money, 
at  such  a depreciation  as  to  be  scarcely  Avorth  any  thing, 
the  value  of  Avhieh  Avas  not  more  than  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase a horse  for  his  son  Doct.  Walter  Warfield,  late  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  who  Avas  surgeon  in  the  army,  to 
ride  to  camp;  and  such  was  his  patriotism,  he  never  com- 
plained, or  has  any  of  his  heirs  ever  applied  to  their  coun- 
try for  further  remuneration  for  those  arms  which  at  that 
time  so  largely  contributed  to  make  us  independent.  He 
was  honest,  and  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience 
to  pay  his  debts,  necessarily  contracted  for  the  materials 
for  making  those  arms,  in  the  depreciated  currency  lu; 
was  compelled  to  receive,  and  when  the  war  was  over  he 
Avas  sued  for  those  very  debts,  and  his  estate  ruined  there- 
by. A.  C. 

GEN.  S A UNDER’S  LETTER. 

Salishurt,  Sept.  lTth.JS27. 
Jllessi's.  Lawrence  & Lemay. 

Gentlemen: — I have  but  this  moment  seen  the  note 
of  Messrs.  Gales  k Son,  in  Avhieh  they  refuse  to  publish 
my  reply  to  go vr.  Kent.  1 would  most  willingly  decline 
any  further  notice  of  the  matter,  but  that  1 prefer  others 
should  judge  of  my  “language”  besides  these  chaste jand 
squeamish  editors.  I must  ask  you  to  do  me  the  justice 
they  refuse.  Very  respectfully, 

' R.  M.  SAUNDERS. 

Jilessrs.  Gales  & Son:  I am  no  longer  a subscriber  for 
the  National  Intelligencer,  and  am  indebted  to  a friepd 
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for  the  sight  of  that,  and  of  your  paper  of  the  27th  ult.  in  | pressed  my  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams,  but  a preference 
which  I find  an  “extract  of  a letter  from  his  excellency  j for  any  other  man  of  political  honesty.  I could  here 
Joseph  Kent , governor  of  Maryland  to  a gentleman  of  I give  the  testimony  of  those  members  of  congress  with 
Frankfort,  Kentucky ,”  My  absence  from  home  and  a whom  I boarded  in  the  winter  ol  1825,  the  letters  I then 
desire 'to  hear  from  gentlemen  with  whom  1 had  lived  in  wrote  to  my  friends  in  this  state,  avowing  my  determina- 
the  winter  of  1825,  and  others  w ith  whom  I had  corres-  tionto  vote  for  gen.  Jackson  with  a majority  of  the  dele- 
ponded  freely  upon  the  subject  of  the  then  pending  elec-  gation  from  the  state,  as  our  second  choice,  and  not  from 
tion,  has  delayed  my  notice  of  this  extraordinary  letter,  i any  fear  of  consequences — all  evincing  but  one  conduct 


The  same  inducement,  1 presume,  which  influenced 
his  “excellency”  to  write  the  letter,  induced  its  transla- 
tion into  the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer,  and  to  those 
of  the  Raleigh  Register.  It  is  indeed  illustrative  of  the 
“politics  of  the  day,”  and  of  the  political  system,  w hich 
seems  to  be  the  governing  maxim  with  those  who  re- 
spond to  the  wishes  of  their  great  magician,  the  honora- 
ble the  secretary  of  state — 

“My  author  and  disposer!  what  thou  bid’st, 

“ Unargued  I obey.” 

The  maxim  is  practised  to  perfection,  from  his  “excellen- 
cy the  governor  of  Maryland”  down  to  the  lowest  minion 
of  the  obsequious  tribe  of  subsidized  presses  “by  autho- 
rity. ” The  signal  proof  of  daring  anti  determined  ser- 
vility, evidenced  by  this  “extract,”  the  bold  and  unblush- 
ing falsehood  it  avows  as  to  my  conduct  and  language, 
shows  his  “excellency”  a worthy  favorite  of  his  master; 
and  the  readiness  w ith  which  it  is  copied  into  certain 
prints,  evince  their  greedy  subserviency  to  his  will. 

I know  the  position  in  which  1 stand,  and  that  of  the  per- 
sonage whose  word  1 have  to  confront.  But  I am  not  the 


and  one  language,  and  that  directly  in  opposition  to  the 
assertion  and  certificate  of  governor  Kent.  I do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  rely  upon  testimony'  at  this  time  to  repel 
so  notorious  a libel.  As  a politician,  my  course  has  been 
any  other  than  equivocal,  and  my  language  at  all  times 
free  from  doubt.  I have  not  the  most  faint  recollection 
of  seeing  governor  Kent  on  the  day  of  election,  and  cer- 
tain I am,  1 felt  neither  alarm  or  any  great  concern  at  the 
result.  I was  as  well  satisfied  as  governor  Kent,  though 
particeps  criminis,  that  the  vote  of  general  Van  Rensselear 
was  the  pivot  on  which  the  first  ballot  was  to  turn.  It 
was  known  that  Scott  and  Cook  had  resolved  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Adams — that  colonel  Mitchell  also,  by  a kind  of  sui- 
cidal morality,  (probably  of  governor  Kent’s  teaching), 
and  upon  whom  the  vote  of  Maryland  depended,  would 
first  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  afterwards  for  general  Jackson. 
It  wras  with  general  Van  Rensselear  to  decide  the  vote  of 
New  York,  and  to  elect  Mr.  Adams.  He  had  asserted 
to  a friend  most  positively  that  he  would  not  vote  for  Mr. 
A.  Yet  Mr.  Clay  had  whispered  some  of  his  flattering 
unction  into  his  ear,  the  danger  and  responsibility  of  a 


first  victim  selected  by  the  parasites  of  the  day,  to  divert ! protracted  ballot,  and  the  sly  and  insidious  Webster  ap 
public  reprehension  from  their  high  patron,  nor  is  gov.  | pealed  to  his  federal  feelings.  The  appeal  was  not  in  vain 


Kent  the  first  man  who  is  indebted  to  his  station  for  a little 
brief  consequence.  I am  charged  from  this  “high  source” 
of  having  been  “decidedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams  in  pre- 
ference to  gen.  Jackson,  and  not  ten  minutes”  before  the 
late  election  by  the  house  of  representatives,  to  have  ap- 
proached him,  (gov.  Kent),  “with  an  anxious  counten- 
ance, discovering  deep  concern  indeed,  and  used  these 

emphatic  words:  “I  hope  to  God  you  may  be  able  to  ter-  

minate  the  election  on  the  first  ballot,  for  fear  we  from  | the 
North  Carolina  may  be  forced  to  vote  for  gen.  Jackson.  ” 

His  excellency'  must  indeed  have  relaxed  from  the  cares 
of  office  for  the  perusal  of  “the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,” or  “the  School  for  Scandal,”  “The  Arabian  Knight’s 
Entertainment,”  or  some  other  work  of  fiction.  It  is  to 
be  recollected  this  “anxious  countenance,”  this  “deep 
concern,”  this  “emphatie  language,”  occurred  more 
than  two  years  since,  on  the  eve  of  an  important  election, 
to  a man  occupying  a different  side  of  the  house  from 
myself,  with  whom  I was  not  intimate,  who  had  been 
opposed  to  iny  friends  in  politics,  and  one  who  I had  al- 
ways viewed  as  concealing  under  a plausible  exterior,  the 
secret,  but  deadly  enmity  of  a viper.  On  an  occasion, 
and  by  a man  of  this  kind,  my  manner  and  words  are 
professed  to  be  remembered  with  accuracy,  and  reported 
with  precision.  The  affirmative  charge  rests  upon  the 
ipse  dixit  of  this  pliant  governor  alone.*  t meet  it, 
therefore,  as  it  ought  to  he  met,  with  the  lie  direct. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  late  presidential  con- 
test, to  its  termination  I harbored  but  one  feeling  and 
expressed  but  one  language,  a preference  for  William  11. 
Crawford,  and  the  msst  positive  hostility  to  John  Q. 
Adams.  I might,  Messrs.  Editors , call  upon  you  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  declaration.  You  can- 
not have  forgotten  the  early  expression  of  my  opinions  in 
hostility  to  Mr.  Adams,  f These  opinions  not  only  ex- 


i’hose  w ith  w hom  I had  the  honor  io  act,  had  scarcely 
a hope  for  the  success  of  their  candidate,  and  from  the 
course  w hieh  things  had  taken,  felt  but  little  concern.  It 
is  possible  I may  have  inquired  from  some  of  the  known 
supporters  of  Mr.  Adams,  if  they  intended  to  elect  him 
on  the  first  ballot,  and  save  us  the  necessity  of  electing 
gen.  J.  If  so,  no  one  could  have  been  so  obtuse  as  to 
misconceive  my  object,  much  less  to  have  tortured  it  into 
emphatic”  exclamation  ascribed  to  me  by'  this  cer- 
tifying  governor. 

I shall  now  take  leave  of  this  matter,  as  I have  neither 
time  or  inclination  to  engage  in  a controversy  with  even 
a governor  of  a respectable  state.  I have  never  denounc- 
ed Mr.  Clay  for  voting  for  Mr.  Adams.  That  was  a 
matter  which  belonged  to  the  country',  and  not  to  me.  I 
endeavored,  in  my  representative  capacity,  to  bring  to 
light  some  of  the  improper  purposes  to  which  he  had 
sought  to  apply  the  patronage  of  the  administration. 
This  is  the  head  and  front  of  my  offence.  This  is  tlio 
lever  with  which  he  and  olhej’S  seek  to  uphold  those  now- 
in  authority,  and  he  who  shall  dare  to  expose  to  public 
view  the  hand  that  administers  the  pabulum,  may  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  the  vilest  detraction.  I have  not  the 
vanity  to  suppose  that  the  secret  malignity  of  governor 
Kent  seeks  to  destroy  the  character  of  one  in  my  hum- 
ble sphere,  but  to  administer  to  the  ruorbid  appetite  of 
his  exalted  friend,  to  save  those  with  whom  lie  acted 
from  the  day  of  account  and  retribution.  Such  is  the 
united  effort  of  those  who  seek  to  maintain  the  prime 
minister  as  the  main  prop  to  the  present  administration, 
and  who  consider  dislike  to  him  as  deserving  certain  de- 
struction. Wicked  and  unhappy  men!  who  seek  their 
private  safety,  in  opposing  public  good.  Weak  and  silly 
men!  w ho  vainiy  imagine  that  they  shall  pass  for  the  na- 
tion, and  the  nation  for  a faction:  that  they  shall  be  judg- 
ed in  the  right  and  every  one  who  opposes  them  in  the 


u one  vt 

He  refers  to  a statement  made  by  his  friend  Mr.  F. ) wrong.  But  I leave  them  and  him,  by  w hom  I hav 


Johnson  to  the  house  of  representatives,  mere  was  so 
much  of  the  bagatelle  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  speech,  and  de- 
livered so  disjointed,  that  there  was  no  collecting  a fact 
from  what  he  did  say.  if  he  made  the  statement,  1 did 
not  hear  it;  but  1 have  no  doubt,  if  made,  it  was  on  the 
authority  of  gov.  Kent. 

f Early  in  the  presidential  canvass,  the  editors  of  the 
“Register”  refused  to  insert  the  famous  “political  horse 
race,”  as  reflecting  upon  Mr.  Adams  for  his  supposed 
countenance  of  the  alien  and  sedition  lawrs.  1 then  pub- 
lished several  numbers  over  the  signature  of  liurke , in 
which  it  was  niy  object  to  prove  there  was  stronger 
grounds  to  support  this  supposition  than  the  editors  ima- 
gined. That  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  by  the  same 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  who  part'd  upon  Mr.  Madi- 


been  thus  forced  before  the  public,  to  the  judgment  of 
those  on  whom  thev  umuld  impose. 

R.  M.  SAUNDERS. 

Salisbury,  Jug.  20,  1827. 

son’s  report  of  ’90 — condemning  that  report,  and  approv- 
ing of  those  obnoxious  laws.  That  from  the  session  of 
1803,  when  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  up  to  the  session  of  1807,  he  uniformly 
voted  with  the  federal  party,  thereby  evincing  his  fidelity 
to  the  principles  of  those  by  whom  he  had  been  elected. 
That  his  report  of  the  bill  for  suspending  the  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  and  his  celebrated  report  in  Mr.  Senator 
Smith’s  case,  were  the  first  acts  of  his  conversion,  by 
which  he  became,  a whitewashed  republican. 
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MR.  EATON  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

From  the  Nashville  Republican , Sept.  18. 

What  I shall  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public,  demands  of  me  no  apo’ogy.  Should  any 
think  otherwise,  1 tender  to  them  Mr.  Clay’s  dinner 
speech,  delivered  at  Lexington  in  July  last,  with  the 
references  that  have  been  made  to  me,  both  by  Gen 
eral  Jackson  and  Mr.  Buchanan.  Thus  situated,  it 
is  neither  needful  nor  proper  to  remain  silent:  I shall 
therefore  speak  the  things  that  I know,  from  a con- 
viction, that  the  references  which  have  been  made, 
render  it  proper  for  me  to  do  so. 

First,  to  an  adjustment  on  my  own  account  with 
Mr.  Clay;  who,  in  his  speech  delivered  at  Lexington, 
Uses  towards  me  this  language. 

“Before  the  election,  an  attempt  was  made,  by  an 
abusive  letter,  published  in  the  Columbian  Observer, 
at  Philadelphia,  a paper  which,  as  has  since  transpir- 
ed, was  sustained  by  Mr.  Senator  Eaton,  the  colleague, 
the  friend  and  the  biographer  of  General  Jackson,  to 
assail  my  motives,  and  to  deter  me  in  the  exercise  of 
my  duty.” 

The  language  employed  in  this  sentence,  is  arrang- 
ed with  so  great  art  and  caution,  as  to  make  it  sus- 
ceptible of  doubtful  intention.  The  meaning  which 
the  speaker  intended  should  attach,  and  which,  with 
nine  readers  out  of  ten,  will  obtain,  is,  that  the  Co- 
lumbian Observer  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Senator  Ea- 
ton the  colleague,  the  friend  and  the  biographer  of 
General  Jackson,  to  assail  his  (Mr.  Clay’s)  motives, 
and  to  deter  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty.  With 
this  construction,  1 take  leave  to  say,  it  is  misrepre- 
sentation— it  is  untrue.  This  paper  was  assisted, 
though  not  sustained  by  me  for  any  purpose;  and  far 
less  with  a view  to  assail  motives,  or  to  deter  any  one 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duty. 

Tlio  return  made  of  me  by  the  editors  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Observer,  as  one  of  their  creditors,  has  been 
'4  fruitful  therpe  of  exulting  remark  to  Mr.  Clay’s 
editors  and  friends.  I little  expected  to  see  him  at  so 
small  a business;  and  still  less  that  he  would  have  ha- 
zarded an  assertion  before  the  public,  when  he  was 
wanting  in  proof  to  support  that  assertion.  A sin- 
gle paper,  to  be  sure,  at  Philadelphia,  the  Denwcrut- 
ix  Press  had  asserted  it:  But  Mr.  Clay  should  have 
recollected,  that  as  he  was  decrying  the  force  of  news- 
paper testimony,  as  authority  applicable  to  his  own 
ease,  delicacy,  and  a regard  foi  consistency  should 
have  restrained  his  willingness  to  insist  on  it,  as  a 
rule  conclusive  towards  others.  Like  himself,  though, 
lean  now  express  my  satisfaction  at  having  the  mat- 
ter presented  in  some  tangible  form,  and  by  k-a  res- 
ponsible accuser;”  and,,  that  he  may  be  spared  all  fur- 
ther disquietude  on  the  subject,  he  shall  be  afforded 
the  history  of  the  transaction,  precise  and  accurate  as 
ft  took  place,  with  leave  to  make  of  it  hereafter  what- 
ever use  he  can. 

To  the  editors  of  that  paper,  .and  at  their  request,  I 
did  lend  a sum  of  money;  at  that  time,  before, nor  af 
after,  was  there  an  agreement,  or  understanding,  ex- 
pressed or  otherwise,  as  to  any  political  course  which 
they  should  pursue.  More  than  ayear  piceeding  this 
circumstance,  and  before  I ever  knew  Messrs.  Simp- 
son iz  Conrad  the  editors,  had  that  paper  been  warm- 
ly and  zealously  in  the  cause  of  General  Jackson. — 
It  Was  my  own  money,  not  the  publick’s;  and  I have 
yet  to  learn,  wherein  there  is  either  culpability  or 
criminality  in  lending  money  to  the  respectable  editor 
of  a newspaper,  greater  than  to  any  other  individual 
in  society,  unless  as  a stipend  to  induce  to  a course 
not  sanctioned  by  his  preference  or  judgement.  The 
character  of  those  editors  is  sufficient  to  turn  aside 
the  imputation  of  opinions  thus  controlled — while  a 
recollection  that  for  eighteen  months  or  more  they  had 
labored  in  support  of  Andrew  Jackson,  altogether 
forbids  it. 

But,  again:  In  adverting  to  this  transaction — to 
my  mind  a very  innocent  and  unoffending  one — why 
was  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Clay  to  throw  around  me,  for 
description  sake,  so  many  far  fetched  and  high  sound- 


ing expletives?  Mr.  Eaton,  of  the  Senate — (there 
being  in  that  body  none  other  bearing  a name,  or  even 
a similar  name,)  would  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  alto- 
gether sufficient,  if  description  of  person  was  alone 
the  end  and  object  designed  to  be  attained;  but  this 
was  not  the  object,  and  hence  the  lofty  addenda, 
“the  colleague — the  friend  and  the  biographer  of 
General  Jackson.”  What,  then,  was  it?  An  attempt 
at  deception — a matter  of  special  pleading,  by  which 
it  was  expected,  a conclusion  in  the  public  mind  would 
be  arrived  at,  that  General  Jackson  was  the  shelterer 
of  this  paper,  intended  and  sustained  for  the  avowed 
purpose  to  assail  Mr.  Clay’s  motives,  and  to  deter  him 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duty.  To  this  obviously  design- 
ed intendment,  I apply  a positive  denial  of  its  truth. 
General  Jackson  was  in  Tennessee,  and  knew  no 
more  of  the  loan  made  to  those  gentlemen,  than  Mr. 
Clay  did;  nor  did  he  know  of  it,  until  during  last  win- 
ter, when — on  the  supposition,  I suppose,  that  it 
might  be  used  as  a good  set  off  to  the  changes  and 
breakings  of  the  Secretary,  in  his  Bv  Authoritv 
corps — it  became  matter  of  remark  and  censure  in 
those  columns  which  were  friendly  to  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Adams.  Before  this  period,  I had  not  spoken  of 
it;  nor  until  this  time,  detailed  the  particulars.  I do 
so  now,  lest,  under  the  authority  of  the  name  which 
brings  forward  the  accusation,  suspicions  may  arise, 
and  a character  and  consequence  be  given  to  the 
transaction,  greater  than  it  merits.  In  presenting 
myself  before  the  public  on  a subject  which  so  lately 
has  produced  some  excitement,  and  much  inquiry  ami 
remark,  I have  felt  it  proper  to  speak  thus  far  of  mat  • 
ters  which  essentially  pertain  to  myself;  and  with 
that  portion  of  the  subject  I am  now  done. 

In  connection  with  this  speech,  are  also  other  mat- 
ters which  have  been  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
the  country;  and  about  which  I have  been  referred  to, 
both  by  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Buchanan.  With 
references  thus  made,  to  remain  silent  and  reserved, 
amidst  the  general  interest  which  prevails,  by  many 
might  be  considered  improper.  I shall  present  there- 
fore, my  undeistanding  of  things  as  they  were  attho 
time,  and  as  they  are  still  retained  upon  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Between  the  statement  of  General  Jackson  and  that 
submitted  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  I can  perceive  some  dif- 
ferences ; but  they  are  principally  verbal,  and  not  ma- 
terial.— Those  which  do  obtain,  appear  to  me  rather 
facts  themselves : substantially,  there  is  accord.  Mr. 
Buchanan  alleges,  that,  on  approaching  General  Jack- 
son,  he  did  not  come  from  Mr.  Clay.  It  is  not  asser- 
ted that  he  did;  General  Jackson  states,  his  opinion 
at  the  time  was,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  come  from 
Mr.  Clay  or  some  of  his  friends;  but  this  is  given 
merely  as  matter  of  impression — nothing  more.  By 
the  showing  of  Mr.  Isaacks  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  now 
appears,  that  Mr.  Marldey  was  the  negotiator.  A 
difference  as  to  the  date— the  period  of  time  at  which 
the  conversation  took  place,  may  exist;  for  Mr.  Buch- 
anan places  it  on  the  30th  of  December.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  he  intends  this  as  the  period  of  his  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Marldey;  if  it  be  in  reference  to 
his  interview  with  General  Jackson,  then,  agreeably 
to  my  recollection,  it  is  a mistake.  I cannot  precise- 
ly, and  to  a day,  declare  the  time  when  Mr.  B.  came 
to  see  and  converse  with  me ; but  I do  recollect  it  to 
have  been  during  that  week,  on  the  Saturday  of 
which  the  reported  meeting  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends 
took  place,  and  when  the  determination  was  taken  to 
support  Mr.  Adams.  1 feci  quite  satisfied,  that  the 
meeting  to  which  I allude,  was  on  Saturday  the  22d 
of  January.  Early  in  that  week,  (Tuesday  or  Wed- 
nesday evening,)  Mr.  Buchanan  visited  me.  It  vyas 
on  the  pavement,  and  in  frout  of  my  own  residence, 
where  we  conversed  together.  A statement  of  our 
conversation,  concisely  drawn,  was  given  to  General 
Green,  editor  of  the  United  States  Telegraph,  at  his 
request,  in  August  1826— more  than  a year  ago — il 
is  as  follows : 

“ In  January,.  1826,  a few  days  before  it  bad'beSft 
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known  that  Mr.  Clay  and  hie  friends  had  declared  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Adams,  f was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Buch- 
anan of  Pennsylvania.  He  said,  it  was  pretty  well  un- 
derstood, that  overtures  were  making  by  the  friends 
of  Adams,  cm  the  subject  of  cabinet  appointments: 
That  Jackson  should  fight  them  with  their  own  weap- 
ons. He  said,  the  opinion  was,  that  Jackson  would 
retain  Adams,  and  that  it  was  doing  him  injury. — 
That  the  General  should  state  whom  lie  would  make 
Secretary  of  State,  and  desired  that  I would  name  it 
to  him.  My  reply  was,  that  I was  satisfied  General 
Jackson  wosld  say  nothing  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Buch- 
anan then  remarked  : “ Well,  if  he  will  merely  say, he 
will  not  retain  Mr.  Adams,  that  will  answer.”  1 re- 
plied, I was  satisfied,  General  Jackson  would  neither 
say,  who  should,  or  who  should  not  be  Secretary  of 
State — but  that  he,  (Mr.  B.)  knew  him  well,  and 
might  talk  with  him  as  well  as  I could. — Mr.  Buchan- 
an then  said,  that  on  the  next  day,  before  the  Gene- 
ral went  to  the  House,  he  would  call.  He  did  so,  as 
I afterwards  understood.” 

In  this  application  and  interview,  I felt  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  acting  on  the  ground  of  anxious  solici- 
tude for  the  success  of  General  Jackson,  and  from  a 
desire  that  nothing  of  stratagem  and  management 
should  interpose  to  prevent  the  election  of  one,  for 
whom  he  felt  more  than  common  interest.  I eonside 
red,  in  his  zeal,  he  felt  it  to  be  right  to  defend  the  ci- 
tadel against  unlooked  for  assaulfs,  and  believed, con- 
sequently, that  the  enemy  should  be  met  with  their 
own  weapons.  He  ma}'  have  intended  to  present  this 
as  the  idea  and  opinion  of  others,  not  his  own.  Such, 
indeed,  may  have  been  the  case,  though  I cannot  say 
I so  understood  him  at  the  time. 

I take  occasion  to  repeat,  that  the  conversation,  as 
here  given,  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  United 
States  Telegraph,  was  afforded  him  in  August,  1826 
while  he  was  on  a visit  to  Tennessee.  I mention  this 
fact,  because,  the  statement  being  in  his  possession.he 
will  be  enabled  to  say,  if  the  one  he  lias,  and  that 
which  is  here  submitted,  be  not  the  same.  By  this  cir- 
cumstance, thus  fortunately  existing,  I may  find  safe- 
ly from  some  of  those  charges  which  a kindly  editor 
lias  already  taken  occasion  to  surmise  and  insinoate.- 
The  ungenerous  and  illiberal  effort  is  made  to  excite 
prejudice;  to  forestal  the  public,  and  to  awaken  suspi- 
cions, through  the  allegation,  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  “ to  discredit  Mr.  Buchanan,  by  arraying 
Major  Eaton  and  others  against  him,”  before  the  pulT 
lie.  On  so  idle  an  enand,  and  so  hopeless  an  effort  I, 
should  exceedingly  regret  the  necessity  of  being  oblig- 
ed to  proceed;  and  yet,  were  it  necessary  to  maintain 
myself  on  any  of  the  demands  of  truth,  l should  certain- 
ly venture,  regardless  of  the  sayings  and  prophecies  of 
any  one.  Between  Mr.  Buchanan’s  statement,  mv 
own,  and  that  of  Gen.  Jackson, heretofore  published,  I 
can,  as  already  remarked,  discern  no  essential  or  ma- 
teria! difference.  True,  before  l had  read  and  particu- 
ly  examined,  what  had  been  stated,  1 believed  differ- 
ences were  to  be  found, though  that  opinion  no  long- 
er remains.  If  there  be  those  who  desire  to  urge  that 
any  such  do  exist.and  that  the  submitted  averments  arc 
in  fact  unlike,  1 shall  be  free  and  cheerful  to  concecie, 
that  the  mistakes  are  those  which  proceed  from  error 
cl  recollection,  and  from  no  other  cause.  1 have  known 
Mr.  Buchanan  too  long,  to  place  any  statement  of 
his  which  might  be  discrepant  with  my  own,  under 
the  head  of  intentional  error,  or  ascribe  it  to  any  oth- 
er circumstance  than  inaccuracy  of  recollection. 

I might  here  rest  my  remarks,  and  forbear  to  say 
more  on  the  subject,  but  being  in  possession  of  some 
facts,  which  may  not  be  considered  immateriai— the 
tendency  of  which  may  be,  to  exhibit  matters  more 
fully  to  public  consideration,  1 shail  not  conclude  this 
presentation,  without  surmnitting  them  also.  I have 
already  said,  that  a meeting  was  held  on  the  22d  of 
January;  previous  to  which  time,  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Clay  and  his  friends  wore  but  little  known  -conject- 
ure alone  pointed  out  what  piobably  their  course 
would  be.  On  the  succeeding  Monday,  the  opinion 


prevailed,  that  they  had  taken  their  ground;  and  in  a 
few  days  afterwards  Mr,  Clay’s  military  chieftain  let- 
ter. as  it  has  been  sty  ed,  was  written  to  Judge  Brooke, 
of  Virginia,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  a particular  friend. 

In  that  letter,  he  mentions  his  difficult,  “highly  criti- 
cal” situation  — the  interrogation  to  his  conscience.and 
the  course  he  had  resolved  to  pursue.  Thus,  to  a par- 
ticular friend,  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  not  earlier, 
was  a declaration  made  of  the  course  he  had  conclu- 
ded to  take.  Why  the  necessity  of  a silence  so  long, 
and  so  rigidly  preseryed? 

This  Saturday  evening  meeting,  and  the  course 
which  had  been  resolved  upon,  formed  generally  on 
Monday  the  subject  of  conversation.  The  Senate  hav- 
ing adjourned, General  Jackson  and  myself  were  pass- 
ing from  the  capitol,  being  yet  within  the  enclosure, 
and  near  to  a flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  avenue, 
when  Mr.  Clay,  coming  diagonally  on  our  route,  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  very  near,  and 
without  speaking.  He  was  proceeding  down  the 
flight  of  steps  in  front  of  the  building, and  we  were  in 
the  act  of  descending,  when  some  person  coming  up, 
accosted  us.  At  that  moment,  Mr.  Clay,  turning 
round,  observed,  “how  are  you  to  day,  General?  with  a 
manner  somewhat  embarrassed,  as  though  he  had 
just  then  discovered  him. — Tiie  salutation  was  return- 
ed, and  Mr.  Clay  passed  on.  Immediately  afterwards, 
General  Jackson  remarked  to  me,  that  Mr.  C.  seem- 
ed disposed  to  pass  him  without  speaking — my  an- 
swer was.  “as  he  has  concluded  to  vote  against  you. 
General,  I suppose  he  is  solicitous  for  no  further  in- 
tercourse:” we  dropped  the  subject.  I had  never  be- 
fore perceived  Mr.  Clay  thus  distant  with  Genera! 
Jackson,  having  been  previously  quite  the  reverse; 
and  well  knowing,  from  our  near  proximity  at  pas- 
sing, that  it  was  altogether  improbable  he  should  not 
have  observed  us.  1 looked  to  this  coyness  on  his  part, 
as  a circumstance  corroborative  of  what  had  been  the 
reports  of  the  day — a determination  taken  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Adams. 

Previous  to  the  annunciation  of  this  meeting  on 
Saturday,  I had  not  distrusted  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion. As  regarded  the  course  Kentucky  would  take 
even  conceding  the  force  of  Mr.  Clay’s  influence,!  felt 
there  was  security  in  these  considerations.  That, 
so  far  from  there  being  any  thing  of  good,  there 
had  been  an  unfriendly  understanding  very  lately 
subsisting  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay:  That 

Mr.  Adams  was  not  the  choice  of  Kentucky — hRd 
not  been  thought  of  nor  voted  for  there;  and  of  all 
the  persons  presented  to  the  public,  would  proba- 
bly have  received  the  most  inconsiderable  suffrage 
in  that  state.  That  Mr.  Crittenden,  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  electoral  list  for  Mr.  Clay,  and 
whose  opinions  of  the  preference  and  choice  of  Ken- 
tucky, I hence  inferred,  might  have  weight,  had  writ- 
ten to  a friend  of  mine  at  Washington,  that  Kentucky 
preferred  Jackson,  and  wished,  kirn  to  succeed  against 
Adams.  But.  beside  all  this,  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  had  sent  forth  their  instructions,  (or  request)  on 
this  subject,  declaring  what  was  to  be  considered  the 
sense  of  the  people;  and  I,  well  remembering  the 
warm  and  ancient  contest  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Pope,  on  the  subject  of  a disregard  of  instructions, had 
not  supposed  that  the  fonner  would  venture  to  place 
at  nought  his  previous  open  avowals  on  this  impor- 
tant political  point.  These  were  the  grounds  of  my  o- 
pinions,  and  of  my  conclusions,  and  they  were  remo- 
ved, only  when  I understood  that  this  meeting  had 
been  held, and  the  vote  of  Kentucky  determined  upon. 

There  were  other  considerations  of  inference  and  of 
argument.  The  state  of  N.  York  was  thought  to  be 
dependent  for  liie  course  she  would  pursue, on  the  vote 
of  a single  individual.  Thus  situated  it  could  not  be 
known  to  absolute  certainty,  though  conjecturally  it 
was,  what  finally  her  course  would  be.  Maryland  it 
was  believed  would  at  least  on  the  first  ballot,  be  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Adams.  These  two,  with  the  six  New 
England  states,  we/e  all.  which  with  any  thing  off 
certainty  could  be  counted  on.  Five  were  yet  want- 
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ed.  Louisianaa  and  Illinois  it  was  believed  would  be 
in  favor  of  the  same  course;  though  as  it  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  preference, indicated  by  the  electoral  col- 
leges at  home,  it  was  asserted,  that  the  members  from 
those  states,  would  not  march  in  that  direction, except 
in  the  event,  that  thereby  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams 
would  be  rendered  secure  and  certain.  Report  having 
urged  strongly,  that,  on  the  second  ballot,  Maryland 
would  secede  and  vote  for  General  Jackson,  it  was 
therefore  indispensibly  important  to  bring  matters  to 
a close.  The  whole  affair  then  rested  with  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  Missouri.  Under  this  state  of  things  was 
it,  and  after  that  it  had  been  ascertained, that  Jackson, 
would  make  no  disclosure,  as  to  his  cabinet,  that  the 
meeting  of  the  22nd  of  January  took  place.  Those  who 
attended  it,  being  participants  in  what  was  done, have 
never  yet  declared  the  particulars.  I have  though 
in  my  possession  a communication  from  a gentleman, 
formerly  of  Congress,  (not  from  this  state)  and  here- 
tofore the  friend  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  gives  the  reason 
why  he  is  no  longer  that  friend.  To  a letter  which 
was  lately  written  to  him  by  me,  this  is  his  reply. 

“The  bargain  of  1825,  between  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Clay  I remember  well  was  freely  spoken  of  by  many 
members  of  Congress,  although,  I had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  any  fact,  which  would  warrant  Uie  hg- 
Jief,  that  the  contract  existed  : besides  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  I then  held  Mr.  Clay, forbade  my  sus- 
picions-on  any  accusations  not  supported  by  positive 
proof;  that  proof  was  not  afforded  me,  and  1 held  him 
guiltless  : — Yet  there  were  some  circumstances  of 
unfavorable  appearance,  and  which  as  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Clay  I was  sorry  had  existence.  The  circumstan- 
ces to  which  1 allude  were  the  continued  silence  and 
lengthy  reserve  of  Mr.  Clay’s  friends,in  publishing  or 
letting  it  be  known,  how  they  would  vote;  and  the  fact 
that  the  Kentucky  delegation  who  voted  for  Mr.  A. 
had  a meeting  to  determine  upon  their  course,  as  1 
was  informed  by  one  of  them  : at  which  it  was  said  to 
me,  that  upon  the  question  being  proposed  to  Mr. 
Clay  for  whom  shall  we  vote,  lie  answered  in  sub- 
stance, “that  incase  General  Jackson  should  be  elect- 
ed he  believed  the  administration  with  its  weight 
would  be  opposed  to  him,  to  prostrate  him  : that 
should  Mr.  A.  be  elected  he  felt  satisfied  it  would  not 
be  so;  but  that  he  hoped  no  personal. considerations  for 
him  would  induce  them  to  act  contrary  to  their  de- 
sire.” Upon  these  circumstances  T have  often  remark- 
ed, that  the  first  was  not  in  character  of  Kentuckian?, 
and  that  the  last  was  the  strongest  appeal  which  could 
he  made  to  a man’s  friends,  and  the  heaviest  requisi- 
tions which  could  be  levied  on  their  attachment.  Un- 
til a very  short  time  since  I had  not  been  convinced 
that  the  bargain  had  been  made  as  executed,  and  1 
even  now  regret  that  l am  constrained  to  admit  it;  but 
believing  it,  I shall  leave  nothing  undone  which  can 
he  honourably  performed  to  defeat  the  Coalition.” 
Anthony’s  oration  over  the  dead  body  of. Caesar  has 
been  greatly  admired  for  manner,  artfulness,  and  con- 
cealment of  intended  purpose;  but  this  of  Mr.  Clay  is 
quite  a match  for  it:  so-pointed;  and  yet  so  modest;  so 
retiring, and  so  evidently  concealing  its  real  intentions. 
Gentlemen  you  are  my  friends,  and  as  such  we  have 
met.  Let  me  not  ask  you  to  neglect  your  duty,  or 
sacrifice  yourselves  for  me;  1 ask  nothing  at  your 
hands; — but  of  one  thing  you  may  rest  assured— if 
Jackson  is  elected  1 shall  be  prostrated;  but  if  Mr. 
Adams  shall  be  chosen,  “he  felt  satisfied  it  would  not 
be  so.”  In  the  one  case,  there  was  danger  to  his  pros- 
pects, in  the  other  tiiere  would  be  none;  nor  was  this 
given  as  an  opinion  formed,  or  belief  entertained-5— it 
is  of  stronger  import. — he  was  satisfied  there  would  be 
none.  The  speech  had  its  effect,  the  long  agony  was 
over,  and  the  determination  taken  to  move  together. 
Thus  was  the  whole  machinery  ready  to  operate,  pro- 
vided defection  could  be  kept,  from  Us  parts.  And 
until  this  were  effected,  Mr.  Clay’s  course  was  but 
matter  of  conjecture.  If  judgement  and  souhd  deli- 
beration, prompted  him  to  adopt  the  preference  he 
did.  certainly  it  does  not  follow,  that  duty  demanded  t 


of  him  this  grave  and  formal  exercise  of  his  influence, 
whereby  to  have  controlled  the  opinions  and  votes  of 
others.  Resting  on  this  ground  of  decision  merely, 
apart  from  any  other,  and  future  consideration,  such 
active  zeal  was  forbidden  by  the  situation  in  which  he 
himself  had  very  lately  stood,  and  more  especially 
from  the  personal  relation  which  he,  and  Mr.  Adams 
had  recently  occupied  towards  each  other. 

The  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  reference  to  this 
election,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it  at  the 
time,  were  then  as  now  the  subject  of  free  and  censu- 
rable remark.  The  final  consummation  though, did  not 
for  a time- take  place.  Many,  incredulous  to  mere 
assertion,  and  anxious  to  maintain  their  former  favor- 
able opinions,  were  willing  and  disposed,  to  defer  ail 
credence  until  after  the  Inauguration,  and  when  it 
should  with  certainty  be  ascertained,  whether  Mr. 
Clay  would  be  appointed  to  the  first  situation  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  nomination  came!  It  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate. — a vote  taken,  and  contrary  to  wlvat 
before,  I believe,  had  ever  happened,  in  reference  to  a 
.Cabinet  Appointment,  a large  number  of  that  body 
(one  third)  were  found  in  opposition  to  it.  Besides  thoso 
there  were  others,  unfriendly  to  the  confirmation,  but 
who  yielded  their  assent  on  the  ground,  that  the  Pre- 
sident was  acQe|)ab,le  to  the  country,  for  a correct  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs;  and  that  the  immemorial 
usage  of  the  Senate,  had  conceded  him  the  right  to 
select  his  Cabinet  agreeebly  to  his  own  wishes.  It  was 
said,  if  the  Senate  shall  refuse  their  assent,  and  future 
mishaps  arise,  a strong  defence  to  the  Executive 
would  be  afforded  and  the  President  be  enabled  to  say 
— the  Senate  opposed  me,  and  denied  a right  hereto- 
fore never  withheld, — the  right  of  obtaining  that  assis- 
tance in  which  I had  confidence, and  which,  it  was  my 
desire  and  object  to  procure.  That  the  nomination 
though,  was  silently  voted  on,  and  nothing  said  re- 
specting it,  is  not  correct.  A Senator  in  his  place, ad- 
dressed the  chair — opposed  a confirmation  and  pre- 
sented the  reasons,  of  Ilia  objections,  which  were  en- 
tirely in  reference  to  Mr.  Clay’s  course  and  conduct 
on  the  Presidential  election.  I shall  not  use  his  name 
nor  attempt  to  quote  his  remarks,  although  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  has  been  long  since  removed,  I well 
remember  tho\  that  the  name  of  this  Senator,  and 
what  he  had  done,  and  what  said,  were  spoken  of  at 
the  time  publicly;  and  I well  remember  too,  that  no 
reply  to  him,  was  made  or  attempted,  or  committee  of 
enquiry  asked  for.  Aftei  he  had  taken  his  seat,  the 
nomination  was  voted  on,  and  carried,  and  the  ap- 
pointment confirmed.  I know  not  what  friend  or  mem- 
ber, afforded  Mr.  Clay  the  information  that  his  nomi- 
nation was  not  objected  to  in  the  Senate  ; But  I do 
know,  that  he  made  an  incorrect  report. 

If  after  a perusal  of  what  is  here  written,  there  shall 
be  any,  disposed  to  maintain,  that  a statement, sim- 
ply, of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  conversation,  is  all  that  was 
necessary,  or  proper  to  be  presented;  and  that  l should 
have  gone  no  farther,  this  is  my  answer.  It  is  a public 
matter,  and  one  about  which  the  country  has  mani- 
fested deep  solicitude  : it  was  right  thence  to  speak 
what  I knew.  But  besides  this,  Mr.  Clay  without, 
regard  to  others’  feelings,  or  concern  for  the  injustice 
he  might  he  doing;  has  undertaken  to  hold  me  before 
the  public,  by  representing,  that  I had  sustained  a pa- 
per for  th  3 avowed  object  of  assailing  his  motives;  and 
detering  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty,  for  thus  it 
seems  to  he  read:  a noble  vocation  indeed  ! Why  do 
this  ? 1 had  not  interfered  to  interrupt  Mr.  Clay’s  re- 
pose;— I had  written  no  letter  to  Mr.  Carter  Beverly; 
and  far  as  he  then  had  knowledge, had  spoken  nothing- 
of,  or  concerning  h-im.  No  reasonable  man  then,  cati 
look  to  me  as  a volunteer  in  this  business, or  as  having 
gone  farther,  than  even,  justice  to  myself  demanded. 

JOHN  H.  EATON. 
Franklin,  Ton.  Sept.  12,1827. 
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gCIJ1*  Mechanical  necessity  has  led  to  a proceeding 
that  we  would  have  avoided — a publication  of  the  Address 
on  behalf  of  the  General  Convention  at  Harrisburg,  be- 
fore issuing  the  pamphlet  ordered  to  be  printed;  but  the 
occupation  of  our  type  in  matter  to  fill  four  sheets  and  an 
half  like  the  Register,  and  the  inability  to  procure  addi- 
tional workmen  in  our  emergency,  left  no  alternative,  un« 
less  to  delay  the  pamphlet  a week  longer  than  by  this  ar- 
rangement it  w ill  be.  The  affair  is  unimportant  to  the 
public;  but  we  feel  it  right  to  offer  this  explanation  to  the 
members  of  the  late  convention. 

The  ‘Appendix”  makes  nearly  fifty  pages  of  facts,  and 
figures — opinions  and  arguments,  divided  into  chapters 
—as  follows:  I , general  population  table  as  taken  at  the  sev- 
eral censuases;  ‘2,  tabular  views  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
United  States  from  1791  to  1826;  3,  progress  of  popula- 
tion; 4,  details  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United 
States  to  and  from  all  nations  for  1826;  5,  the  same  to 
and  from  Great  Britain,  with  comparative  views;  6,  reve- 
nue of  the  United  States,  as  derived  from  the  customs, 
and  contrasted  statements  of  goods  imported;  7,  general 
qssay  on  production' and  consumption,  interspersed  w ith 
facts,  propositions,  and  arguments,  w ith  frequent  referen- 
ces to  authorities,  and  a large  collection  of  curious  colla- 
teral items,  foreign  and  domestic;  8,  on  scientific  power 
and  manual  labor  and  effects  of  protection,  with  compari- 
sons of  production  and  subsistence,  and  statements  of  the 
cost  of  articles  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  progress  of  navigation;  9,  the  internal  trade,  or  com- 
merce Between  the  several  states — this  chapter  makes, 
of  itself,  12  or  13  pages,  and  is  a laborious  collection  of 
things,  shewing  the  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  this 
incalculably  valuable  business  of  the  nation,  intermixed 
w ith  arguments  and  explanatory  remarks;  10,  a general 
view  of  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  auction  system,  ex- 
hibiting its  reduction  of  the  public  revenue  and  injury  to» 
our  merchants  and  others;  11,  exposition  and  examination 
of  the  British  prohibitory  and  restrictive  laws,  with  tabu- 
lar statements,  official  facts,  comparative  views,  and  nu- 
merous references  to  authority;  12,  some  particular  no- 
tices of  the  operation  of  protection  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  especially  in  its  happy  effects  upon 
commerce  and  navigation,  the  growing  of  grain  and  wool, 
and  the  planting  of  cotton  and  sugar — the  generally  in- 
creased value  of  property,  and  greatly  enlarged  consump- 
tion of  American  cotton,  with  statements  concerning  the 
cost  of  articles  before  and  since  the  tariff  of  1824;  13,  nu- 
merous items  relatidb  to  sheep  and  w ool  and  woollens;  14, 
the  same  as  to  cotton  and  its  manufactures;  15,  the  same 
iu  respect  to  iron;  16,  the  same  concerning  hides  and 
skins  and  manufactures  of  leather;  17,  the  same  a?  to  the 
product  of  tobacco  and  sugar;  18,  the  same  of  lead  and  its 
manufactures;  19, an  essay  on  the  linen  manufacture;  20, 
a collection  of  opinions  and  proceedings  on  the  propriety, 
necessity  and  constitutionality  of  protecting  the  domestic 
industry,  as  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
commerce;  and  an  extensive  miscellaneous  department, 
or  general  gathering  of  desultory  items  and  facts,  relating 
to  other  subjects,  or  tending  to  support  the  various  mat- 
ters urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

From  this  summary  notice  some  idea  may  be  entertain- 
ed the  amount  of  patience  bestowed, on  this  work,  and  par-  j 
tieularly  when  it  is  recollected  that  nearly  all  the  matter 
w as  collected  specially  for  it;  there  being  no  official  state-  i 
mentsas  to  the  chief  things  of  interest  desired  to  be  shewn  j 
for  the  public  instruction.  The  writer  and  compiler  is 
somewhat  familiar  with  statistical  subjects,  and  as  prompt 
and  industrious,  perhaps,  as  any  other  person  in  the  pur- 
suit ot  facts — yet  the  whole  may  be  said  to  have  cost  him 
an  average  of  eight  or  nine  hours  daily  employment  at  the 
desk  for  the  space  oft  wo  months— andyet  many  parti,  ulars  i 
" hich  cost  hyn  hours  of  zealous  starch  or  anxious  reflec-  1 
tion,  will  be  esteemed  like  the  exploit  ot  Columbus  with 
h:s  egg,  which  any  body  might  cause  to  stand  firmly  upon  I 
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its  small  end,  being  shewn  how  it  was  done.  But  others 
will  give  full  credit  to  the  industry  with  which  every  en- 
quiry has  been  pursued  which  presented  itself  as  useful 
to  demonstrate  the  w isdom,  as  well  as  the  necessity, of  the 
policy  which  we  recommend  and  support. 

Injustice  to  this  address  aud  its  appendix  the  whole, 
should  have  been  laid  aside  fortwo  or  three  raondis,  and 
then  to  be  carefully  examined,  item  b^  item,  and  eacli 
again  compared  with ‘all  the  rest  The  importance  of  the 
subjects  spoken  of  would  seem  to  demand  this — for  the 
leading  object  has  . been  to  furnish  a general  text  book  for 
the  use  of  all  parties,  friends  or  opponents.  IIow  nearly 
this  object  has  been  obtained,  the  public  will  determine; 
and  if  some  few  errors  should  appear  (as  they  probably 
must,  because  of  the  countless  references  made),  though 
much  care  has  been  exerted  to  prevent  them,  w e hope 
they  will  be  tolerated,  under  an  assurance  that  no  de- 
sire has  been  entertained  to  distort,  or  even  embellish 
the  truth — if  fov  no  other  reason,  than  that  it  would  be. 
injurious  to  the  great  cause  of  domestic  induStty.  We  ear- 
nestly , but  respectfully,  invite  the  careful  reading  and  libe- 
ral criticism  of  all  persons*  and  esjieciaily  hope;  that  our 
southern  brethren  will  examine  what  we  have  stated. 
If  so,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  many  will  believe  with  us, 
that  there  is  a full  and  perfect  community  of  interest  be- 
tween the  extreme  south  and  west  and  the  distant  east,  the 
sea- washed  coast  and  the  vast  region  that  is  drained  by 
the  “Father  of  Waters.” 

For  this  exertion  which  has  materially  injured  the 
private  business  of  the  writer  and  not  a little  exhausted  his 
strength,  he  neither  has,  nor  expects  to  receive,  one  cent 
as  a pecuniary  compensation,  nor  has  he  personally  one. 
} dollar  at  stake  in  the  success  of  any  other  establishment 
I than  his  own  little  affair  in  the  Register.  In  addition, 
he  has  subjected  himself  to  a personal  persecution — the 
fervency  and  indiscrimination  of  new  party  politics  having 
been  strangely  brought  to  lnmr  upon  old  questions  of 
principle — and  rude  and  injurious  denunciations  are  sn- 
peradded  to  the  former  prejudices  or  honest  mistakes, 
with  which  this  work  had  to  contend.  It  is  hard  to  com- 
bat and  resist  all  these,  often  involving  differences  with 
old  friends  impressed  with  new  and  special  notions 
J suited  to  a changed  state  of  the  times — but  how  much 
i harder  is  it  to  hear  w'ith  the  cold  indifference  and  wither- 
ing apathy  of  those  more  immediately  interested  in  the 
prevalence  of  our  opinions — the  growers  of  grain  and 
wool,  and  the  manufacturers  generally!  But  the  writer 
has  held  these  opinions  for  thirty  years  and  mors — while 
yetan  apprentice  lad,  he  supported  them  in  several  juven- 
ile essays  published  in  the  Philadelphia  newspapers,  and. 
i he  cannot  give  them  up  to  temporary  purposes — to  pkr- 
' skcutiox  never.  But,  when  lie  recollects  that  for  ma- 
ny years,  this  work  stood  alone  as  the  steady  and  zealous 
advocate  of  what  has  been  since  called  the  “American 
system,”  and  that  now  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
'newspapers  in  the  north,  east  dr  west,  give  a general  sup- 
port to  it — that  even  in  the  states  south  of  the  Potomac, 
w here  only  one  voice  w as  heard  a little  while  ^go,*  w e 
have  as  much  talent  and  nearly  as  many  of  the  respectable 
journals  Oil  our  side,  as  those  opposed  to  us — there  is  en- 
couragement to  hope  tor  better  dispositions  and  better 
times.  He  really  believes  that  no  classes  of  persons  are 
more  benefited  by  the  protection  of  domestic  industry,  as 
contended  for  in  tills  work,  than  the  cotton  and  saga- 
planters.  He  feels  confident  that  our  own  factories  of 
the  former  cause  the  consumption  ot  100,000or  150,000f 


*In  that  excellent  gazette,  the  “Winchester  Republi- 
can”. The  ability  and  firmness  w ith  w hieh  its  highly  re- 
spectable editor  has  supported  cur  principles,  deserves, 
far  more  than  this  small  tribute  to  his  merit. 

fNot  more  by  our  own  manufacture,  than  because  that, 
the  British  are  compelled  to  use  more  of  our  cotton  to  enter 
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hales  more  of  our  cotton,  than  would  otherwise  have  a 
market,  except  at  prices  closely  approximated  to  the 
cheap  product  of  the  East  Indies;  and  is  certain  that  the 
reduction  of  public  revenue  caused  by  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  in  Louisiana  would  not,  could  not,  be  borne,  if  the 
people  of  the  states  consuming  perhaps,  three-fourths  of 
it,  had  not  established  manufactures  to  make  a market  at 
home,  in  lieu  of  the  foreign  one  which  has  been  denied 
them,  by  the  prohibitions  and  restrictions  of  Europe. 
He  has  oftentimes  said,  and  says  so  still,  with  renewed 
assurance  of  the  truth  of  what  he  says — that  his  southern 
fellow  citizens  will  yet  be  the  most  decided  and  resolute 
friends  of  a protecting  tariff.  On  the  day  of  the  date  of 
the  address,  (October  10),  he  was  fifty  years  old.  If  it 
shall  please  the  Author  of  all  things  to  permit  him 
to  attain  the  age  of  three  score  years,  he  will  not  then  be 
called  “ the  great  enemy  oj  the  south,”  or  abused  as  one 
that  desires  to  ’■‘■plunder”  any  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  following  comes  very  opportunely  to  support 
what  is  said  of  changes  of  opinion  in  the  south.  About 
350  of  the  people  of  Opelousas,  Louisiana,  lately  assem 


bled  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  the  { Baltimore  city, 
politics  of  the  day.  William  Garrard  a distinguished  ci-  Baltimore  county, 
tizen  and  a soldier  of  the  revolution,  was  called  to  the  Harford, 
chair,  and  a committee  of  twenty  four  gentlemen  appoint-  Anne  Arundel, 
ed  to  draft  an  address  to  the  people — the  concluding  pa-  Montgomery, 
ragraph  of  which  is  annexed;  but  we  disclaim  all  partici-  Frederick, 
pation  in  the  purely  political  part  of  it:  Washington, 

“The  people  of  this  state  will  maturely  reflect  on  these  Alleghany, 
things.  They  will  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  politic  Charles, 
or  prudent  to  abandon  an  administration  which  ensures  St.  Mary’s, 
us  the  assistance  of  the  general  government,  in  connect-  Calvert, 
ing  our  numerous  water-courses  by  means  of  canals,  Prince  Georges, 
thus  reclaiming  our  inundated  grounds,  and  adding,  be-  Cecil, 
vond  the  compass  of  calculation,  to  the  prosperity,  Kent, 
health,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  community!  Whe-  Talbot, 
ther  it  is  wise  or  just,  to  withdraw  their  support  from  Queen  Ann’s, 
faithful  and  long  tried  public  servants,  who  foster  and  Caroline, 
protect  a systerh  which  creates  a home  demand  for  two  Dorchester, 
hundred  thousand  bales  of  our  cotton , and  which  directly  Somerset, 
gives  to  the  sugar  planters,  annually,  a protection  equal  Worcester, 
to  nearly  one  million  and  a half  of  dollars?  Whether 
we  will,  in  fact,  repulse  the  hand  that  sustains  us? 

And  all  this  to  gratify  a romantic  feeling  of  gratitude, 
elicited  by  mere  military  success,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  to  power  a set  of  men,  whose  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are,  “ let  every  thing  alone;”  let  the  states  dig 
their  own  canals,  for  the  constitution  forbids  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  general  government.  Let  commerce  alone, 
buy  where  you  can  buy  the  cheapest.  Let  the  West  In- 
dia planter  bring  his  sugar  into  the  country  free  of  duty, 
by  which  the  consumer  will  be  supplied  at  four  cents  a 
pound,  or  less;  and  let  the  sugar  planter  of  Louisiana, 
who,  relying  on  the  implied  faith  ot  the  nation — has  in- 
curred heavy  responsibilities — unable  to  contend  against 
the  price  of  the  West  India  labor  and  the  superiority  of 
that  climate,  sink  into  bankruptcy  and  ruin.” 

We  shall  leave  the  subject  for  this  time.  We  do  not 
fear  the  accusations  heaped  upon  us,  and  many  are  of  a 
chai-acter  that  we  cannot  descend  to  notice.  The  new 
parties  to  this  war  against  the  protecting  system,  what- 
ever may  be  their  “combinations”  concerning  it,  will 
not  succeed — and  the  principles  supported  in  the  first 
act  passed  under  the  present  constitution  in  1789,  for 
raising  a revenue,  and  “encouraging  domestic  manufac- 
tures,” will  be  established — for  “truth  is  mighty  and  will 
prevail.  ” 

The  pamphlet  w ill  be  finished  next  week,  and  for- 
warded as  ordered,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  paper  and  print.  The  writer  has  exerted  him- 
self to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  but  seriously 
fears  that  many  will  be  disappointed.  He  has  no  preten- 
sions to  taste  in  composition,  and  moderate  claims  indeed, 
even  to  grammatical  accuracy — and  a degree  of  respon- 
sibility has  been  throvVn  upon  him  such  as  he  never  be- 
fore encountered.  It  has  never  entered  into  his  mind, 
that  success  will  depend  on  his  production;  but  he  be- 
lieves that  a want  of  discretion  therein  might  materially 
injure  the  cause.  And  further — he  is  about  to  be  placed 


as  a mark  for  any  one  to  shoot  at,  that  pleases — not  only 
with  profitable  and  manly  argument,  but  with  satire,  re* 
proof  and  scurrility,  and  foul  and  filthy  impeachments  of 
motives.  Errors,  if  any  there  are,  will  be  magnified,  and 
the  most  trifling  inadvertencies  be  raised  up  into  moun- 
tains, because  of  the  public  excitement  on  the  great  sub- 
jects considered.  Hence  the  extraordinary  care  and  in- 
tense application  that  have  been  exerted,  as  to  the  expo- 
sitions and  arguments  brought  forward  into  the  appendix, 
compared  with  several  chapters  of  which,  the  address 
Itself  is  like  the  work  of  an  evening,  for  labor  expended. 

We  have,  perhaps,  already  said  too  much— -yet  there 
are  sevei  al  other  things  which  we  have  a strong  desire 
to  mention.  We  shall  refrain.  A candid  perusal  is  ask- 
ed, and  we  say  to  our  opponents — “ strike , but  hear.” 

Elections  and  electioneering.  The  result  of  the 
Maryland  elections  of  members  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates stands  thus — 

Administration. 

Annapolis  ctiy, 


2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

4 

4 

4 
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Jackson. 
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2 
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2 
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It  is  impossible  to  present  a Statistical  view  of  the  votes 
given  in  the  several  counties,  as  shewing  the  strength  of 
the  different  parties,  because  of  the  numerous  candidates 
in  some  of  them,  over  the  number  that  might  be  elected; 
and  in  certain  others,  the  question  was  not  fairly  tested 
for  different  reasons. 

The  following  are  given  as  the  correct  returns  of  Dela- 
ware, fora  member  of  congress  in  place  of  Mr.  McLane, 
appointed  a senator  of  the  U.  S. 

Administration — Johns  Jackson — Batard. 


New  Castle  county  maj. 

— 

369 

Kent 

409 

- — 

Sussex 

355 

— ■ 

764 

309 

369 

Majority  for  Mr.  Johns 

395 

Dr.  Young,  one  of  the  representatives  elect  in  Congress 
from  Kentucky,  died  on  the  19th  ult. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  there  was  a tie  last  October  in 
that  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  which  forms  a con- 
gressional district,  between  Mr.  Sergeant  anti  Mr.  Horn. 

A new  election  was  held  last  Tuesday,  Mr.  Sergeant  be- 
ing  opposed  by  Mr.  Hemphill,  the  ‘Jackson  candidate.’ 
The  result  was,  for  Mr.  Sergeant  2702,  for  Mr.  Hemphill 
2546 — majority  for  Mr.  Sergeant  156.  The  opposing 
candidates  were  certainly  two  of  the  strongest  and  ablest 
men  that  could  have  been  put  up  by  the  different  parties 
— both  of  honorable  standing,  and  highly  esteemed. 

“Regulation  of  the  Press.” — The  following  are* 
extracts  from  late  London  papers  on  the  despotic  and 
cowardly  act  of  the  French  government  in  re-establishing 
the  censorship  of  the  press — 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle,  says: — 

“There  can  be  but  one  opinion  with  respect  to  the  im- 
South- America,  or  lose  the  whole  trade  in  coarse  cotton  policy  of  the  step  taken  by  the  French  government.  It 
goods.  And  still  they  use  as  much  ot  the  cheap  cotton  of  amounts  to  a confession  that  its  measures  cannot  bear  the 
India,  as  they  suppose  this  competition  can  possibly  bear,  i light,  and  by  extinguishing  oppbsifion,  it  deprives  ftselfof 
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every  means  of  justification;  for  while  the  public  will  lend 
a greedy  ear  even  to  calumny  against  public  functionaries, 
they  will  refuse  to  give  them  credit  for  the  good  thej  may 
do.” 

The  same  paper  says — “The  writers  of  most  of  the  pri- 
vate communications  from  France,  are  remarkably  cir- 
cumspect on  the  subject  of  politics,  as  if  apprehensive  of 
interference  from  the  police.  It  is  a fact  within  our  own 
knowledge,  that  several  persons  who  expressed  their  opi- 
nions rather  freely  on  the  state  of  things  in  France,  not 
suspecting  that  their  letters  would  be  opened,  had  re- 
ceived an  intimation  from  authority,  to  desist  from  theuse 
of  such  language  under  penalty  of’ being  sent  to  the  coast 
under  a guard  of  soldiers.  ” 

The  Courier  mentions  the  same  subject  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

“The  principle  of  this  measure  goes  completely  to  fet- 
ter the  expression  of  public  opinion  in  France;  what  its 
practical  operation  may  be,  must  depend  upon  the  dis- 
cretion and  temper  of  the  persons  appointed  to  superin- 
tend its  execution.  Nor  can  we  discover  the  precise  mo- 
tive for  such  a decree  at  the  present  moment.  AVe  are 
not  very  inattentive  readers  of  the  Parisjournals,  and  we 
confess  we  never  discover  in  them  any  of  that  imflamma- 
tory  or  seditious  writing  which  would  seem  to  call  for  so 
vigilant  a control  over  their  labors.  Besides,  there  have 
been  sufficient  proofs  of  date  that  the  ordinary  tribunals 
of  the  country  possess  an  adequate  power  to  punish  any 
serious  transgressions  of  the  press.  A government  must 
either  be  very  weak,  or  the  people  over  whom  it  rules, 
very  prone  to  disaffection,  when  it  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  a censorship.  But  it  is  a gross  error  to 
suppose  that  an  expedient  like  this  can  meet  either  emer- 
gency. A government  gains  no  accession  of  strength  by 
betraying  its  fears;  and  a discontented  people  arc  not  like- 
ly to  grow  satisfied  under  the  pressure  of  fresh  grievan- 
ces.” 

Naval.  At  the  latest  dates,  the  frigates'Constitulion 
and  Java,  and  sloops  AVarren,  Lexington,  and  Ontario, 
with  the  schooner  Porpoise,  the  whole  of  our  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean,  were  in  the  Archipelago  to  protect 
onr  commerce  and  navigation;  all  well — pirates  abound- 
ing. AVe  have  also  heard  of  the  Macedonian,  at  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, and  Boston,  at  Monte  A:ideo — and  of  the  Brandy- 
wine and  Vincennes  at  Callao,  zealously  employed  to 
defend  American  property  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans.  The  AVest  India  squadron  is  busily  engaged 
for  the  same  purpose. 

G amino! — The  bodies  of  four  persons  who  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  because  of  losses  by  gaming,  were  lying  in 
the  morgue,  (or  general  bone  house  of  Paris)  atone  time, 
to  be  taken  away  by  their  friends.  It  appears  that  each  of 
these  had  very  deliberately  killed  himself — having  lost 
all,  both  money  and  honor. 

AVe  find  in  the  London  papers,  says  the  New-York 
“Commercial  Advertiser”,  appalling  accounts  of  the  num- 
ber, extent,  and  rapid  multiplication  of  gambling  houses 
in  London,  and  the  king’s  ministers  are  loudly  called  up- 
on either  to  enforce  the  existing  law's,  or,  if  they  are  inade- 
quate to  the  suppression  of  the  evil,  to  enact  new  ones. 
The  proprietor  of  the  Pandemonium  in  James-street  is 
now  raising  a grand  edifice,  the  estimated  expense  of 
which  is  £72,000;  and  it  is  stated  that,  to  the  disgrace  of 
twelve  hundred  individuals,  comprising  some  of  the  first 
names  among  the  nobility  aud  gentry,  so  many  have  been 
found  to  subscribe  each  a sum  of  £60  towards  erecting 
such  a structure. 

The  gaming-houses  at  Paris.  On  Monday,  the  ten- 
ders for  farming  the  gaming-houses  were  decided  at  the 
Hotel  de  A’ille.  At  one  o’clock  the  prefect  of  the  Seine 
entered  the  audience-room  accompanied  by  the  secreta- 
ry-general, and  seated  himself  at  the  table  with  several 
members  of  the  general  council  of  the  department  and  of 
the  prefecture.  The  secretary-general  read  the  pew  re- 
gulations,' by  which  the  gaming-houses  in  the  rue  St. 
Andre  des  Arcs,  as  being  situated  in  a quarter  much  in- 
habited by  youth,  was  suppressed. . There  will  be,  for  the 
future,  ten  days  in  each  year,  during  which  the  gaming- 
houses will  be  closer]  without  exception.  In  several  of 


them,  an  hour  of  play  is  to  be  abridged.  No  person 
can  be  admitted  into  any  of  them  without  being  introduc- 
ed; and  none  of  the  entertainments  they  used  to  give  in 
these  houses  will  henceforth  be  allowed.  The  petitions, 
with  tenders  were  five.  Papers,  with  corresponding  num- 
bers, having  been  placed  in  an  urn,  were  drawn  out  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  general  council.  The  prefect 
then  read  the  tenders,  in  succession,  as  the  corres- 
ponding numbers  w ere  announced.  They  were  as  fol- 
low's:— 

M.  Perrier  (the  younger)  0,037,300  francs . 

M.  Darelouis  6,051,500 

M.  Calmolet  6,025,500 

M.  Benazet  6,055,100 

M.  Bordier  6,026,000 

The  decision,  was  of  course,  in  favour  of  M.  Benazet, 
whose  tender  was  the  highest.  The  present  contractors, 
who  have  yet  five  months  of  their  term  to  run  are  payiry; 
6,526,500  francs.  The  reduction  amounts  to  471,400 
francs,  or  a sum  of  6,055,100  francs.  The  city  will  pay 
over  to  the  treasury  5,500,000  francs. 

Beyond  all  doubt  nothing  can  he  more  deplorable  than 
to  record  the  official  existence  of  these  establishments, 
disavowed  as  they  are  by  religion,  morals  and  humanity  ; 
denounced  every  year  in  the  senute,  and  yet  every  year 
consecrated  by  a legislative  vote,  as  a fatal  necessity — as 
a palliative  of  greater  evils.  This  sad  and  unsatisfactory 
excuse  is  in  like  manner,  urged  for  other  scandals  which 
are  allowed  to  exist  without  grieving  us,  by  seeing  them 
ostensibly  clothed  with  the  sanction  of  authority.  It  is 
in  this  point  of  view  that  we  lament  the  publicity  given 
to  tliis  decision  of  the  tenders  for  the  gaming-houses. 
That  this  publicity  results  from  the  delicacy  of  the  chief 
magistrate  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  acknowledge.  But  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause we  respect  their  delicacy — that  we  sincerely  griev-e 
they  should  be  obliged  to  afford  their  assistance  and  pre- 
sence at  a proceeding,  the  immorality  of  w-hich  cannot 
but  offend  their  consciences.  The  improvements  in  the 
new  regulations  attest  the  care  taken  by  the  count  de 
Chabrol  to  diminish  the  evil  which  it  is  not  in  his  power 
wholly  to  extirpate;  and  we  have  a right  to  conclude  that 
of  all  the  sacrifices  required  from  the  administration  of 
this  office,  there  is  none  more  painful,  none  from  whic|} 
he  does  not  more  earnestly  wish  to  be  delivered. 

[Journal  des  Debars. 

Btutish  excise.  An  account  has  been  printed,  by 
order  of  the  house  of  commons,  of  the  quantities  of  ar- 
ticles on  winch  duties  of  excise  in  Great  Britain  were 
paid  in  the  years  1790  and  1826.  The  first  article  in  the 
list  is  the  amount  of  sales  of  estates  (by  auction)  charged 
with  duties  in  the  two  years.  In  1790  it  was  £1,561,205 
4s.  7d.;  in  1826,  it  Avas  £3,218,265  14s.  Of  furniture, 
in  the  first  year,  £1,046,501;  in  the  la6t,  £2,898,901  17s. 
8d.  The  quantity  of  strong  beer  which  has  paid  duty  has 
increased  from  4,568,594  to  6,802,232  barrels.  Table 
beer  has  increased  three-fold;  hut,  on  the  other  hand^ 
small  beer,  at  least  beer  which  is  small  in  the  eyes  of  the 
excise,  has  become  extinct.  If  we  compare  the  table 
and  small  beer  of  1790  with  the  table  beer  of  1826, 
there  is  a decrease  from  19^  to  18^  hundred  thousand 
barrels.  Malthas  increased  from  24,721,784 to  30,062,352 
bushels.  Home  spirits,  from  4,423,876  to  7,398,549 
gallons. — Printed  calicoes, from  14,492,459  to  95,336,387 
yards.  Soap,  from  42  to  96  millions  lbs.  The  same 
comparison  can  only  be  made  for  Ireland  on  two  articles 
— Spirits,  which  have  doubled  in  quantity,  increasing  from 
3,438,079  to  0,837,408  gallons;  and  malt,  which  has  de- 
creased almost  to  a half,  from  4,697,200  to  2,400,066 
Irish  bushels.  The  amount  of  sales  of  estates  charged 
with  duties  in  Ireland  in  1826,  was  only  £73,510  3s.  4d„; 
of  furniture  £186,673  16s.  Except  the  article  of  spirits, 
the  amount  of  goods  charged  with  duties  of  excise  in  Ice- 
land is  extremely  small. 

SquinRELS.  TheLaw'renceburg,  Indiana  paper,  states 
that  the  country  is  over-run  with  black  and  grey  squirrels, 
proceeding  south  and  crossing  the  Ohio  river  in  multi- 
tudes— many  were  Rilled  with  ctulrs  and- stones  thrown 
among  tiled*. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

On  behalf  of  the  General  Convention  of 

AGRICULTURISTS  AND  MANUFACTURERS,  AND 

OTHERS  FRIENDLY  TO  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT 

OF  THE  DOMF.STIC  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED 

States,  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  30th 
July,  1827. 

[PREFATORY  remarks.] 

In  the  preceding  journal  it  is  stated  that  Messrs. 
Niles,  of  Maryland,  Hopkins,  of  New  York,  Ewing, 
of  Ohio,  Chinn,  of  Kentucky,  Sprague,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania,  Edgington,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Naudain,  of  Delaware,  and  Paine,  of  Vermont, 
were  appointed  a committee  to  draft  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  the  ge- 
neral convention  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

When  the  committee  was  raised,  it  was  expected 
that  the  address  would  be  forthwith  prepared,  and 
laid  before  the  convention  for  its  approbation;  but 
after  free  and  frequent  communications  between  the 
members  of  the  committee,  it  became  manifest  that 
the  duty  assigned  them  eould  not  be  performed  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  during  the  probable  period  to 
which  the  sittings  of  the  convention  would  be  ex- 
tended; and  besides,  the  various  papers  or  docu- 
ments, reports  of  other  committees,  and  a copy  of 
the  intended  memorial  to  congress,  were  not  acted 
upon  until  a very  late  hour,  and,  of  course,  not  in 
possession  to  guide  or  instruct  this  committee.  And, 
as  these  things  were  considered,  and  the  subject  in 
general  examined,  their  views  became  more  and 
more  expanded,  as  to  the  plan  of  the  address  and  the 
matters  which  ought  to  be  set  forth  before  the  peo- 
ple— and  it  was  agreed  that  the  important  statistical 
facts  and  useful  information  which  had  been  elicit- 
ed in  the  various  public  discussions  and  proceedings, 
and  friendly  communications  between  the  members, 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  preserved,  and  other 
like  or  corroborative  facts  be  collected  and  publish- 
ed for  general  instruction,  to  shew  the  principle  and 
practical  operation  of  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
domestic  industry  of  the  country.  With  this  con- 
clusion, it  was  rendered  certain  that  several  weeks 
of  calm  consideration  and  earnest  research,  would 
be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  designs  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  hence  they  offered  the  brief  report  insert- 
ed in  the  journal,  and  asked  time  to  prepare  the  ad- 
dress, as  is  stated  in  the  resolutions  which  accom- 
panied that  report. 

The  committee  then  further  considered  the  sub- 
ject at  large,  and  seemed  generally  agreed  as  to  the 
manner  of  the  address,  and  charged  the  chairman 
wjth  the  task  of  collecting,  arranging  and  preparing 
the  matter,  though  he  himself  would  gladly  have 
yielded  up  that  honor  to  more  than  one  of  his  distin- 
guished colleagues,  and  with  entire  confidence  in 
tiieir  better  ability  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of  the 
convention,  and  follow  the  instruction  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  chairman  then  found  himself  placed  in  a 
highly  responsible  situation,  for,  though  the  harmony 
of  design  in  the  address  might  be  preserved,  it  was 
not  practicable  to  obtain  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  other  members,  dispersed  in  eight  different 
states.  It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  anxiety,  ap- 
proaching to  fear,  that  the  chairman  proceeded  to 
the  performance  of  the  duty  assigned,  arid  it  is  with 
much  diffidence  that  he  now  presents  the  results  of 
his  labors  to  the  people,  in  the  name  of  the  commit- 
tee and  on  behalf  of  the  convention.  lie  has  been 
beset  with  difficulties  from  the  beginning,  which  no 
other  than  a writer  on  statistics  can  at  ail  appreciate; 
for,  except  as  to  the  boundaries  of  our  country,  the 
numberings  of  the  people  at  the  several  censusses, 
the- amount  of  our  tonnage  with  statements  of 


exports  and  imports,  there  is  little  of  an  official  or  na- 
tional character  to  appeal  to,  when  one  would  speak 
of  the  resources  or  the  wants  of  our  country — Hence 
the  dispersed  condition  of  facts,  and  the  liability  to 
error — hence,  the  perpetually  enlarging  views  and 
constant  suggestion  of  new  matter,  the  interlocking 
of  things  with  things,  supported  by  and  supporting 
one  another — altogether  sufficient  to  intimidate  al- 
most any  man,  zealous  to  sustain  principles  approv- 
ed, and  resolute  in  searching  after  truth,  which  has 
been  aimed  at,  though  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
suppose  that,  in  making  more  than  ten  thousand  refer- 
ences, mistakes  as  to  facts,  or  clerical  errors,  have  not 
been  committed,  in  a first  general  collection  like  that 
now  offered  to  the  public — which  is  also  diffusive  and 
desultory,  and  would  have  required  much  additional 
time  to  have  been  digested  and  prepared,  in  the  man- 
ner best  suited  to  exhibit  the  force  of  the  numerous 
items  which  bear  upon  the  great  matter  under  consi- 
deration— to  wit,  the  necessity  and  expediency  of 
protecting  the  domestic  industry;  and  more  undis- 
turbed reflection  than  it  has  been  within  the  power  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  bestow,  perpetu- 
ally called  off  to  other  and  personal  concerns,  irre- 
sistibly demanding  attention. 

One  word  upon  the  manner  of  preparing  the  work. 
It  was  thought  expedient  to  throw  into  the  address  (pro- 
perly so  called),  only  general  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  measures  recommended  by  the  convention,  leav- 
ing the  facts,  or  practical  statements  which  might 
support  them,  to  be  referred  to  in  an  appendix:  by 
this  proceeding,  the  first  is  divested  of  the  tedious- 
"ness  of  detail,  and  the  last  may  be  used  for  the  sim- 
ple support  of  propositions  advanced — to  the  relief 
of  the  reader,  and,  perhaps,  a better  understanding 
of  the  subjects  offered  to  the  reason  of  the  people. 

So  far,  by  way  of  explanation,  the  writer  in  justice 
to  the  convention,  his  particular  colleagues  and  him- 
self, has  thought  it  proper  to  go.  Earnest  investiga- 
tion is  invited,  and  there  is  no  desire  to  avert  libe- 
ral criticism,  either  on  facts  er  opinions — feeling 
conscious  that  they  are  honestly  presented,  and  be- 
ing blessed  with  a disposition  to  acknowledge  wrong 
when  informed  of  error,  with  that  frankness  and 
courtesy  which  should  exist  among  gentlemen,  zeal- 
ous for  the  good  of  their  country,  though  radically  dif- 
fering as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  general 
welfare. 


ADDRESS. 

The  ever-restless  thirst  for  knowledge  in  man, 
leads  him  to  measurements  of  the  volumes  of  waters 
discharged  by  the  rivers,  to  the  weighing,  as  it  were  In 
a balance,  the  Alps  and  the  Andes,  to  an  establishment 
of  the  courses  of  the  planets,  and  a determination 
of  the  eccentric  ranges  of  comets  through  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  as  though  he  would  guage  spacD 
itself,  and  reduce  it  to  human  ideas  of  the  extent  of 
matter — and  yet  the  study  of  himself , the  ascertain- 
ment of  those  qualities  given  to  render  himself  and 
his  fellow  men  happy,  are  fatally  neglected,  and  the 
capacities  of  the  human  race,  to  walk  erect,  the 
image  of  God,  are  chiefly  given  up  to  the  warm  vi- 
sions of  speculators,  or  cold  calculations  of  tyrants 
and  masters:  to  the  former,  to  indulge  some  pretty 
theory,  or  beautiful  notion,  fitted  to  other  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  of  society — and  to  the  last, 
that  it  may  be  counted  how  many  must  be  slaughter- 
ed to  win  a battle  in  the  field,  or  how  great  burthens 
man  can  bear  and  still  exist  to  labor,  and  groan  out 
“a  weary  life  of  servitude  and  shame.”  Practical 
effects  are  less  regarded  by  those  philosophers  than 
the  pleasantries  of  fancy;  and  tyrants  measure  men 
by  a common  standard  like  Procrustes,  and  with  a 
simple  view  to  ascertain  the  uses  which  can  be  made 
of  them,  to  forward  ambition,  gratify  lust,  feed 
prodigality,  or  administer  to  the  craving*  o?  avarice 
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Now  and  then,  an  enlightened  ruler  appears,  and 
exerts  himself  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
people,  to  make  his  slaves  more  comfortable;  but 
the  imposition  of  new  burthens  always  treads  upon 
the  heels  of  improvement,  and  it  remains  a matter 
of  doubt,  in  numerous  cases,  whether  good  or  evil 
predominates  as,  what  is  called,  civilization  pro- 
ceeds. 

But  man,  in  this  republic,  is  placed  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.  It  is  the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions that  he  should  stand  erect,  cast  his  eyes  to- 
wards the  sun,  and  acknowledge  no  sovereign  but 
the  Dread  Sovereign  of  universal  nature — the  au- 
thor and  preserver  of  all  things.  Under  him,  and 
him  only,  he  ordains  and  establishes  rules  for  him- 
self; and  improvements  of  his  condition  are  fol- 
lowed by  unalloyed  benefits.  His  accumulations 
of  private  wealth  pass  into  the  public  treasury 
with  his  own  consent,  and  he  is  not  a simple  pioneer 
for  the  happiness  of  others.  It  is  true,  that  he  of- 
ten does,  or  suffers  wrong  to  be  done,  that  he  is 
blinded  by  prejudice  or  whirled  away  by  party,  and 
led  into  acts  by  his  feelings  that  reason  would  for- 
bid— still  his  aim  is  private  prosperity  and  public 
honor,  an  exaltation  of  his  own  character,  and  an 
advancement  of  the  power  and  glory  of  his  country. 

The  manner  best  suited  to  accomplish  these  origi- 
nal and  supreme  purposes  of  all  civil  associations,  is 
a fair  and  proper  subject  for  discussion  “at  the  bar  of 
the  public  reason  ;”and,  as  the  human  mind  is  instruct- 
ed, it  follows  that  persons  may  differ  in  opinion  and 
still  be  friends — and  a disposition  to  ascertain  truth 
is  encouraged.  Thus  proceeding,  the  majority  will 
respect  the  wishes  of  the  minority,  and  possess  a 
spirit  of  conciliation;  and  the  latter  more  cheerful- 
ly accept  the  decisions  of  that'  which  must  be  the 
governing  principle  under  every  republican  system; 
and  controversies  on  questions,  when  conducted  with 
a rightful  forbearance  and  mutual  respect,  are  al- 
ways calculated  to  improve  the  judgment  and  amend 
the  heart. 

To  collect  facts,  compare  ideas,  reconcile  con- 
flicting opinions,  and  investigate  the  fitness  of  their 
adaptation  to  existing  circumstances — taking  things  I 
as  they  are  and  not  as  we  would  that  they  were,  to 
repeal  laws  found  defective  or  injurious,  and  enact 
others  rendered  necessary  by  changes  of  condition, 
we  elect  or  appoint  congress  and  assemblymen,  re- 
serving to  ourselves  a general  right  of  instruction  as 
to  their  proceedings,  in  such  manner  as  we  think  most 
expedient  to  give  effect  to  our  will — and  this  is  an 
unalienable  power  vested  in  every  free  people.  To 
cause  the  more  convenient  and  certain  operation  of 
this  power,  we  have  specially  reserved  uncontrolled 
authority,  in  ourselves,  to  assemble  together,  in 
large  or  small  bodies,  or  through  delegates  charged 
with  the  execution  of  our  will,  and  of  conferring 
and  consulting  with  one  another,  without  the  fear  of 
reproach  or  apprehension  of  responsibility,  further 
than  our  own  actions,  w hen  assembled,  may  incur, 
through  the  force  of  public  opinion — and  this  broad 
principle,  at  once  the  origin  and  the  fruit  of  republi- 
canism, is  one  that  only  tyrants  will  deny  orthe  mad- 
ness of  party  reject.  On  this  proud  base  it  was,  that 
delegates  selected  in  a majority  of  the  states  assem- 
bled at  Harrisburg,  in  the  central  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  deliberate  upon  such  measures  gs  should 
appear  most  expedient  to  give  a new  impulse  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and  defend  the  In- 
dustry of  the  people  against  the  restrictive  and  pro- 
hibitory acts  of  foreign  governments,  and  the  inju- 
rious and  fraudulent  proceedings  of  their  subjects. 
Nothing  was  transacted  in  a corner— the  whole  acts 
of  the  convention  are  before  the  public— the  results 
oi  the  experience  of  practical  men,  chiefly  agricul- 
turists, are  developed,  and  a respectful  petition  to 
congress  ^as  agreed  upon^ettibg  forth  and  submit- 


ting to  the  national  legislature  the  wants  and  the 
wishes,  as  they  believed,  of  a large  majority  of  the 
American  people.  The  convention  offers  no  plea  of 
justification  for  its  assemblage — the  members  could 
not  dishonor  the  character  of  citizens  by  supposing 
that  any  was  required  of  them.  The  meeting  was 
held  for  well-known  and  freely  avowed  purposes, 
and  exhibited  a splendid  triumph  of  principle  over 
party,  and  of  a signal  regard  for  measures,  not 
men.  And  the  moderation  and  temper  of  all  will 
shew  the  belief  of  the  members  of  that  convention, 
in  the  verity  of  the  saying,  that  “truth  is  a victor 
without  violence.” 

In  the  want  of  a home  department,  in  which  as 
in  our  own  “plummet-found”  Mississippi,  rolling 
the  congregated  waters  of  millions  of  supplies  to  a 
common  reservoir,  might  be  found  collected  the  mul- 
titudinous facts  necessary  to  a correct  understanding 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  our  country,  and  a wise 
legislation  concerning  them — in  the  general  defi- 
ciency of  knowledge  in  political  economical  sub- 
jects, and  of  the  desire  to  obtain  it  from  the  absence 
of  professorships  in  our  superior  schools,  to  lead  the 
mind  of  youth  to  contemplate  and  add  up  the  sum 
of  production  and  consumption,  and  investigate  the 
wants  of  this  nation  and  its  means  of  supply — it  is 
to  be  regretted  the  convention  had  not  remained  in 
session  a considerable  time,  that  the  dispersed  and 
important  facts  in  the  possession  of  as  respectable  a 
body  of  practical  men  as  ever  was  assembled,  might 
have  been  fully  gathered  and  preserved  for  public 
instruction:  but  the  sparse  items  mutually  commu- 
nicated, and  in  part  retained,  may  act  like  “a  little 
leaven”  and  “leaven  the  whole  lump,”  if  liberally 
received  and  rightfully  used. 

It  was  the  great  united  and  allied  interest,  of  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  in  their  actual  effect  upon 
the  state  of  society,  that  the  convention  was  charged 
to  consider — with  more  immediate  regard,  however, 
to  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  really  obtaining  that  degree  of  protec- 
tion which  is  seemingly  extended  hy  existing  laws, 
but  actually  denied,  or  rendered  only  partially  effec- 
tive, by  the  counteraction  of  foreigners,  and  in 
the  ingenuity  and  ability  witli  which  they  violate  tire 
principle  supposed  to  be  established,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  farmers,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants. It  is  believed  that  more  than  eighty  mi!- 
lions  of  dollars  are  embarked  in  the  wool  business, 
at  the  present  time — and  many  rqillions  more  would 
have  been  invested,  but  for  the  rapid  and  ruinous  de- 
preciation of  value  in  the  capital  so  employed.  We 
think  that  there  is  no  other  country  in  which  so  great 
an  interest,  as  this  would  have  been  so  much  neglect- 
ed. But  this  neglect  arises  in  part  from  an  ill- 
founded  spirit  of  jealousy,  built  upon  sectional  feel* 
ings,  and  in  part  from  peculiar  opinions;,  some  of 
which  are  antiquated,  some  very  new,,  and  others 
having  more  regard  to  things  as  they  should  be  than 
to  things  as  they  exist.  Great  mistakes  have  been 
caused  by  the  last,  and  they  are  defended,  because 
that  European  writers  on  political  economy,  like 
other  manufacturers,  have  sent  forth  their  products 
(or  foreign  use.  Adam  Smith,  for  example,  presents 
•many  sound  propositions  and  matters  of  deep  inter- 
est, though  not,  perhaps,  always  defensible;  and 
his  countrymen,  with  the  peculiar  adroitness  of 
merchants,  recommend  his  doctrines  for  our  adop- 
tion, but  will  not  permit  them  to  influence  their  own 
actions.  They  restrict  trade  in  every  way  that  it 
v/iil  bear — their  whole  legislation  is  directed  to 
their  own  peculiar  advantage,  and  we  do  not  blame 
them  for  that;  but  they  desire  others  to  open  their 
ports  unreservedly,  and  practice  the  principle  of ‘free 
trade,’  alleging  that  commerce  is  best  left  to  its  own 
regulation! — and  supplies  of  foreign  bread  are  refus- 
ed to  their  'own  people,  though  often  half-starved 
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because  of  the  unnatural  price  of  provisions.  The  chap- 
ter on  British  restrictions  and  prohibitions  in  the  ap- 
pendix will,  no  doubt,  receive  the  attentive  conside- 
ration of  the  reader,  and  sustain  all  that  we  have 
said — and  more. 

But  the  principle  of  protecting  the  domestic  in- 
dustry has  been  adopted  in  most  nations,  and  exists 
wherever  a prosperous  people  are  found.  Without  it, 
misery  must  prevail,  and  no  more  than  a grade  of 
happiness  beyond  that  which  pertains  to  savage  life 
can  be  expected — men  being  clothed  in  skins  and 
having  their  homes  as  if  in  dens  and  caverns. — 
There  are  natural  oauses  of  soil,  climate  and  con- 
dition, why  these  things  should  be,  as  well  as  many 
accidental  or  artificial  circumstances  that  bear  upon 
them;  and  also  something  which  may  be  called  a 
value  in  human  life  that  must  be  respected.  This  is  the 
cost  of  subsistence,  and  forbids  “freedom  of  trade.” 
There  is  no  speculation  in  the  proposition.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  a man  in  France  may  be  as  well  subsisted 
for  one  half  less  than  a man  in  England,  that  a 
Spaniard  does  live  on  food  upon  which  an  Englishman 
wotild  nearly  perish,  and  that  an  East  Indian  would 
starve  out  a Spaniard  on  the  same  supplies.  We 
speak  of  persons  performing  labor,  or,  in  other 
words,  producing  value.  It  is  impossible  then,  that 
these  parties  can  freely  exchange  commodities. — 
The  operation  of  natural  causes  or  determinate 
habits,  would  enrich  the  one  and  beggar  the  other: 
both  these  are  beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of 
legislation — and  hence  restrictive  laws.  Further, 
if  the  annual  taxes  or  rents  and  rates  on  a parcel  of 
hand  in  England,  capable  of  yielding  one  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat,  be  as  much  in  amount  as  the  cost 
of  the  fee  of  a like  parcel  of  land  in  America,  but 
equally  adapted  to  the  growth  of  barley,  the  first 
cannot  supply  the  last  with  bread  and  receive  beer 
in  full  exchange.  He  must  make  some  substitute 
for  himself,  or  use  water  only;  for,  while  the  high- 
ly taxed  Englishman,  by  a certain  number  of  days’ 
work,  could  do  no  more  than  make  a bare  living, 
the  lightly  taxed  American  would  become  rich  by 
like  applications  of  his  industry.  A free  laborer 
may  be  hired  in  the  East  Indies  for  less  money  than 
it  often  costs  an  American  laborer  for  his  drinks  and 
tobacco— and  the  clothing  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  costs,  many  times  as  much  per  head  as  in  t}ie 
south  of  Italy. 

Such  are  among  the  values  of  human  life— and 
they  -cannot  be  suddenly  changed  without  fearful  re- 
volutions or  dangerous  exertions  of  power,  unless 
through  an  alteration  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is 
also  certain  that  nations  which  have  nothing  to  sell, 
cannot  purchase;  or  that  the  fewer  their  commodi- 
ties, the  greater  must  be  a real  and  distressing  “ba- 
lance of  trade”  against  them,  if  they  indulge  their 
propensities  or  gratify  their  fancy.  The  miserable 
Indian  barters  bis  robes  of  fur  for  whiskey  and  look- 
ing glasses — and  perishes  in  the  snow-storm.  The 
British,  by  the  aid  of  scientific  power , gathered  to 
themselves,  as  it  were,  a command  over  the  labour 
and  the  wealth  of  the  world.  The  bowels  of  the 
towering  Andes,  or  the  bleak  summits  of  Caucasus, 
were  searched  to  find  whatever  might  minister  to 
their  navigation  and  commerce,  in  the  purchase  of 
their  manufactures;  and  the  profits  made  enabled 
them  to  obtain  mighty  herds  of  ltussian,  Prussian 
and  German  slaves  to  fight  for  them — to  suffer  death 
for  them;  and  a girl  at  Manchester,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  her  little  strength,  could  buy  the  carcases  of 
half  a dozen  of  these  degraded  human  beings.  The 
moral  and  political  degradation  which  has  long  ex- 
isted in  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  caused  by  the 
“freedom  of  trade,”  which  ruined  the  manufactu- 
rers. The  plenty  that  prevails  in  France,  rests  upon 
the  Napoleon  system,  forbidding  as  other  nations  for- 
bid, restricting  other  nations  restrict,  and  yield. 


ing  to  no  other  what  that  other  will  not  yield  unto 
France.  This  is  all  equitable.  But  Britain,  less 
liberal,  presses  the  sale  of  her  goods  upon  those  of 
whom  she  will  not  buy.  She  will  not  accept  bread 
and  meat,  though  offered  at  half  the  price  of  her 
own,  in  exchange  for  her  calicoes! — yet  Britons  talk 
about  “free  trade,”  and  advise  us  to  “let  commerce 
alone!” 

However  common  it  is  at  the  present  time,  (and 
we  exceedingly  regret  it,)  to  draw  “geographical 
lines,”  we  would  avoid  them;  but  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  render  due  force  to  certain  im- 
portant facts  without  them;  parts  of  this  Union  be- 
ing very  differently  circumstanced,  though  not  pos- 
sessed of  opposing  interests,  if  rightly  understood. 
The  grain  growing,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
states  contain  5,838,709  of  the  people — the  other,  the 
planting  states,  only  2,028,000.  The  whole  exports 
of  the  products  of  the  U.  States,  last  year,  to  Great 
Britain,  was  $20,413,216— of  which  $18,604,094  was 
in  cotton  and  tobacco;  leaving  for  all  the  rest  only 
$1,809,112.  In  the  same  time,  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain  Avere  valued  at  $26,131,969;  the  pro- 
portion of  which  consumed  in  the  first  named  class 
of  stales,  according  to  gross  population  in  both  parts, 
was  $17,000,000,  and  in  the  other  class,  $9,000,000. 
No  argument  is  required  to  shew,  that,  of  itself  and  in 
itself,  this  trade  cannot  be  supported  by  the  northern 
and  western  states;  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  their 
manufactures  and  navigation,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  obtain  some  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
of  the  southern,  to  exchange  with  Great  Britain,  as- 
sisted by  their  enterprize  and  industry  in  trading 
with  other  nations,  they  would  have  been  compelled 
to  relinquish  it  years  ago,  when  the  British  ports 
were  closed  against  their  bread-stuffs  and  meats, 
lumber,  fish,  and  nearly  every  thing  else  which  they 
have  to  sell,  or  become  as  Indians,  who  kill  deer, 
which  should  supply  them  with  food,  merely  to  ob- 
tain skins,  that  they  may  get  heads,  which  they 
can  do  very  well  without,  or  might  themselves 
make  substitutes  for,  if  they  needs  must  have  orna- 
ments in  their  noses  and  ears! 

We  hope  to  be  excused  for  this  brief  and  mild  re- 
ference to  parts  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
that  necessity  shall  impose  upon  us  for  the  demon- 
stration of  facts  which  ought  to  be  known  and  un- 
derstood— though  we  might  quote  high  precedents 
to  justify  direct  appeals  to  sectional  interests  and 
feelings,  fatal  to  the  harmony,  and  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  this  republic.  We 
are  not  aware  that  such  interests  or  feelings  have 
influence  over  our  minds,  nor  can  we  discover  any 
need  of  them  to  either  party  in  determining  the  me- 
rits of  the  great  questions  at  issue.  It  is  evident  to 
us,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  made  appear  so  to  others, 
that  prejudice  has  had  more  to  do  in  these  things 
than  reason,  and  that  there  is  as  much  of  a commu- 
nity of  interest  between  the  cotton  and  sugar  plant- 
ers of  the  south  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  east, 
as  there  is  betw'een  the  growers  of  grain  and  the 
makers  of  iron  within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania— 
supplying,  subsisting  and  supporting  one  another, 
through  the  medium  of  many  thousand  channels,  dif- 
fusing substantial  benefits,  and  perpetually  adding  to 
the  common  stock  of  the  national  prosperity  and 
individual  wealth. 

It  hath,  of  late,  become  fashionable  with  a certain 
set  of  politicians,  to  deny  power  to  the  general  go- 
vernment of  these  United  States,  to  perform  the  na- 
tural operation  of  protecting  the  national  industry, 
as  practised  by  nearly  every  other  civilized  nation 
under  heaven,  as  indispensable  to  the  preservation 
of  its  own  existence!  But  this  power  in  the  general 
government  has  been  exerted  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  first  act  passed  under  the  present  constitn  • 
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tiou  for  raising  a revenue,  and  dated  July  4,  1789, 
runs  thus: 

“Whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  go- 
vernment, for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  imported,”  &c. 

By  subsequent  acts  of  legislation,  (the  expediency  of 
some  of  which  were  severely  questioned,  but  the 
power  to  enact  them  was  not.denied,)  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States  have  been  pro- 
tected to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  protection  might 
go.  Heavy  discriminating  duties  on  imports  and 
tonnage  were  levied — the  coasting  trade  prohibited 
to  foreigners — reciprocity  was  always  demanded,  and 
restriction  met  with  restriction  at  every  step.  When 
France,  not  long  ago,  assessed  a duty  of  18  dollars 
per  ton  on  our  vessels,  we  assessed  a duty  of  18  dol- 
lars per  ton  on  the  vessels  of  France;  when  Britain 
excluded  our  vessels  from  her  West  India  ports,  we, 
by  an  almost  unanimous  act  of  congress,  excluded 
the  entry  of  British  vessels  from  those  colonies  into 
our  ports — aye,  and  the  whole  people  would  have 
risen,  as  if  spontaneously,  to  support  by  arms  the  re- 
ciprocity claimed  and  protection  afforded.  We  pro- 
ceeded further — we  established  a navy  for  the  avow- 
ed “ protection  of  commerce .”  We  will,  and  do,  pro- 
tect it  at  the  cannon’s  mouth;  we  have  squadrons  of 
ships  for  that  express  purpose  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mediterranean,  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans — 
and  that  it  may  be  protected,  about  two  millions  of 
dollars  are  annually  drawn  from  the  public  treasu- 
ry. Let  it  not  be  pretended,  as  by  superficial  ob- 
servers and  idle  declaimers  it  sometimes  is,  that 
commerce  pays  the  revenue — it  is  consumption  that 
pays  every  cent  of  it;  or,  that  goods  would  not  be 
imported,  were  not  our  navigation  protected.  British 
merchants,  as  a matter  of  business,  would  gladly 
purchase  the  exclusion  of  our  tlag  from  the  sea, 
and  the  transport  of  the  commodities  over  which  it 
now  floats,  for  many  millions  a year,  and  supply  us 
with  goods  as  plentifully  as  we  are  supplied  at  pre- 
sent— if  the  destruction  of  that  important  branch  of 
our  industry  would  permit  us  to  pay  for  them!  A 
silly  person  once  observed  to  Mr.  Jefferson  how  great 
was  the  amount  of  revenue  paid  by  the  city  of  New 
York;  and  he  said,  “remove  the  custom-house  across 
the  Hudson,  and  the  city  of  Jersey  will  pay  it.” 

But  what  American  heart  is  not  warmed  when  the 
result  of  this  decisive  protection  of  commerce  and 
navigation  is  presented  to  view — which  has  raised 
up  our  tonnage  to  be  second  only  to  that  of  Great 
Britain — which  has  caused  the  starry-banner  to  be 
displayed,  with  honor,  from  the  burning  line  to  the 
icy  barriers  of  the  north  and  south — which  has  de- 
monstrated the  momentous  truth,  a truth  worth  all 
the  sophisms  of  the  old  and  new  schools  of  amalga- 
mated economists,  that  protection,  or  even  prohibi- 
tion, has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  cost  of  articles 
to  the  consumer,  seeing  the  proud  fact  is,  that  we  ex- 
cel all  nations , in  the  celerity,  certainty , and  cheapness 
of  our  transportations;  the  foreign,  through  protection, 
and  the  coasting,  by  prohibition — of  which  there  is 
irresistible  proof  in  the  appendix,  to  which  we  ap- 
peal. The  domestic  competition,  as  in  all  other  cases 
it  will,  nullified  the  solemn  and  terrible  predictions 
of  those  who,  in  times  past,  spoke  of  “taxing  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.”  Shall  we  rather, 
take  lessons  from  opinion  than  experience?  Shall 
theories,  exploded  by  practice,  be  preferred  by  a 
thinking  people? 

It  is  admitted  that  the  power  to  “regulate  com- 
merce” is  granted.  How  shall  it  be  shewn  that  ships 
may  be  excluded,  and  their  cargoes  received?  If 
Great  Britain  and  France  prohibit  the  use  of  our 
vessels  in  their  ports  and  exclude  our  products,  how 


is  it  possible  that,  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  British 
and  French  ships  in  our  ports,  we  may  not  exclude 
cargoes  of  British  and  French  goods?  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  made  for  the  farmers, 
manufacturers  and  mechanics;  not  for  the  merchants, 
the  last  being  only  a small  portion  of  the  whole.  If 
there  is  power  to  protect  property  in  ships  and  their 
cargoes,  there  must  be  power  to  protect  property 
vested  in  lands  and  workshops.  If  the  interests,  or 
business,  of  one  class  of  persons  may  be  protected 
under  the  guns  of  our  national  vessels  of  war,  and 
in  the  most  distant  seas — the  interests  of  other  class- 
es, quietly  seated  at  home,  on  the  “mountains  of 
Vermont  or  in  the  swamps  of  the  Patapsco,”*  may 
certainly  claim  the  same  paternal  care  of  the  gene- 
ral government! 

But  we  have  adverted  to  this  subject  of  protection, 
not  because  we  thought  it  worthy,  in  itself,  of  re- 
mark, or  needed  authorities  to  support  the  general 
principle  of  it.  They  are  abundant,  and  some  of 
them  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.  Washington 
and  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  Mad(son  and 
Monroe  are  all  on  our  side — and  we  have  Other 
names  that  will  compare  with  those  of  any  of  the 
new  interpreters  of  the  constitution!  But  we  took 
up  this  matter  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  some 
important  facts  bearing  upon  the  general  subject 
before  us,  which  we  think  claim,  and  will  receive, 
the  sober  consideration  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that,  from  cir- 
cumstances, local  or  temporary,  matters  of  a section- 
al character  should  have  been  introduced  into  dis- 
cussions on  the  principle  of  protection,  and  that 
some  appear  disposed  to  deny  unto  others  what  may 
not  only  not  be  injurious,  but  w-hat  shall  not  be 
manifestly  advantageous  to  themselves.  This  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  first  rules  of  the  constitution,  in 
which  compromises  and  concessions  abound — and 
these  must  exist  in  every  society,  in  every  family,  if 
peace  and  prosperity  are  expected  to  endure  in 
them.  We  shall  not  do  more  than  allude  to  these 
things — being  indisposed  to  rally  to  our  support  any 
aid  not  to  be  derived  from  the  -justice  of  our  cause, 
i r bring  into  this  contest  other  disputed  questions  of 
right.  There  is  no  disagreeing  interest  in  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  involved  in  this  matter. — 
We  defy  the  evidence  of  those  injuries,  to  any  other 
branch  of  iudustry,  which  prejudice  and  passion 
have  imputed  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
manufactures;  and  the  people  are  happily  getting 
into  a frame  of  mind  to  reject  declamation  and  ask 
for  proof.  We  offer  experience  in  opposition  to 
theory — practice  against  speculation.  A large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  country,  are  as  if  they 
had  no  foreign  market  for  their  productions,  and 
must  have  a home  one.  Without  it,  the  farmer  must 
make  his  clothes,  the  taylor  his  shoes,  the  black- 
smith turn  carpenter,  and  the  mason  make  watches, 
or  do  without  the  things  respectively  desired. — 
But,  by  different  pursuits,  not  only  a greater  degree 
of  perfection  is  obtained,  but  the  profits  of  ail  par- 
ties are  enhanced,  by  the  interchange  of  commodities. 
The  agricultural  commodities  of  the  middle  and 
western  states,  such  as  grain  and  its  manufactures, 
have  their  chief  market,  for  the  surplusses  raised, 
in  the  eastern  states,  and  some  of  their  mineral  pro- 
ductions, partly  manufactured,  pass  east  and  south. 
The  south  supplies  all  with  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco 
and  rice,  and  receives  manufactures  in  payment  for 
these  articles — and  thus  an  internal  commerce  is 
carried  on  compared  with  which  the  foreign  trade  is 
of  no  great  importance,  except  in  eotton  only,  un- 
less so  far  as  it  serves  to  regulate,  as  it  is  regulated 

* Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  late  speech  at  Columbia.  The  numerous 
manufacturing  establishments  on  the  Patapsco,  and  the  great 
water-power  of  that  stream,  one  would  suppose,  were  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  idea  of  swamps. 
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iy,  the  internal  trade.  The  statistical  tables  from 
the  treasury  department,  in  which  are  collected  all 
the  items,  great  and  small,  of  the  foreign  trade,  ex- 
hibit large  amounts,  and  we  see  and  understand 
them;  but  were  such  tables  published  of  the  home 
trade,  the  aggregate  would  exceed  five  hundred,  in- 
stead of  the  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Few  persons  have 
ever  thought  upon  this  subject,  much  less  ventured 
to  calculate  it.  Ahd  yet  it  is  every  man’s  concern — 
a business  that  belongs  to  the  heart  and  home  of  all 
persons.  On  the  White  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire we  fiiad  the  sugar  of  Louisiana,  and  in  the 
plains  beyond  the  Mississippi  the  cotton  cloths  of 
Rhode  island  are  domesticated — the  products  of  the 
bowels  of  the  land  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
supply  the  workshops  or  give  ’ fuel  to  the  furnaces 
and  factories  of  New  York — wool  from  Ohio  finds  a 
market  at  Boston — lead  from  Missouri  and  Illinois 
seeks  all  ottr  cities,  and  the  cotton  of  South  Caroli- 
na is  met  with  every  where.  All  these,  working  to- 
gether*, constitute  the  prosperity  and  power  of  the 
United  States;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  our 
readers  to  the  article  on  “internal  trade”  in  the  ap- 
pendix. There  is  much  in  it  that  will  surprise  the 
most  Of  them,  as  we  ourselves  confess  that  We  have 
been,  in  considering  the  facts  collected. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  that  we  have  entertained 
since  the  expediency  of  protecting  manufactures 
was  first  broadly  broached,  soon  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  late  Avar  with  Great  Britain — introduced 
by  the  wrongs  and  violences  of  the  government  of 
that  country,  and  rendered  necessary  by  our  oAvn 
wants  displayed  during  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
test by  embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  finally,  by 
arms,  had  its  original  formation  at  a distant  period. 
Persons  do  not  shake  off  the  prejudices  of  education 
and  the  force  of  habit,  with  a change  of  the  form  of 
their  government— Avitb  the  transfer  of  allegiance 
from  one  power  to  that  of  another.  These  have  dura- 
tion long  after  the  political  ties  are  sundered  by  which 
those  prejudices  or  habits  Avere  formed.  In  all  old 
governments.,  some  certain  set  of  notions  prevail  in 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs,  Avhich  become 
constitutional,  and  acquire  the  force  of  determinate 
principles,  the  right  of  them  being  hardly  question- 
ed. Nothing  else  than  some  great  act  of  oppression 
can  bring  thorn  into  doubt,  and  reformation  of  abu- 
ses proceeds  slowly.  Europe  has  been  deluged  with 
blood,  and  the  rivers  of  Asiachoakcd  with  carcases 
of  the  slain,  because  of  religious  opinions — and  secu- 
lar revolutions  have  proceeded  to  the  extent  of 
wholly  changing  the  principles  of  governments— but 
still  the  nations  remained:  “the  dog  returned  to  his 
vomit  again,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wal- 
loAving  in  the  mire”— revolution  failing  to  produce 
reformation.  Hence  it  is,  that  great  communities  of 
men,  enlightened  and  deeply  thinking  on  many  sub- 
jects, adopt  others,  the  policy  of  their  governments, 
either  in  religion  or  politics,  as  things  net  to  be  en- 
quired into.  Thus  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and 
even  jn  Switzerland,  the  birth  place  of  Tell  and 
theatre  of.  his  glory,  men  are  hired  for, .soldiers  Avith 
the  same  requisitions  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, that  Mexican  mountaineers  hire  mules  for 
the  bearing  of  burthens,  and  without  greater  dis- 
cretion in  the  first  than  there  remains  to  the  last;  ex- 
cept that  the  former  assault  and  murder  those  Avho 
pever  wronged  them  or  their  country,  at  the  com- 
mand of  a master,  and  the  latter  are  merely  taxed 
animals,  contributing  in  proportion  to  their  natural 
strength — each  being  equally  machines . And,  though 
at  times,  as  in  Spain,  not  long  ago,  liberal  ideas 
n ay  seem  to  prevail— yet  the  people  of  that  country 
regretted  the  absent  despotism  of  absolute  monar- 
chy, and  sighed  for  a restoration  of  the  “holy  .inqui- 
sition.” Such  is  prejudice — the  force  of  h:ib;t,  and 
power  of  ejducatibn. 


Though  the  point  of  these  remarks  applies  less  to 
our  own  country,  than  to  any  other  that  ever  Avas 
governed  by  a king,  because  of  the  early  spread  of 
knoAvledge  and  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  of  the 
rights  of  man — still,  to  a certain  extent,  it  is  appli- 
cable, though  fifty-one  years  have  passed  since  the 
declaration  of  independence;  for  some  feel  as  though 
they  Avere  not  Avholly  relieved  of  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  The  body  is  emancipated  by 
a single  struggle,  but  generations  appear  necessary 
to  emancipate  the  mind.  Witness  the  slow  progress 
which  a practical  understanding  of  the  republican 
system  makes  in  the  neAV  governments  of  the  south. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  ourselves,  that  Ave  had 
not  formed  a national  character  anterior  to  the  late 
Avar. 

Chatham,  the  illustrious  Chatham,  the  great  friend 
of  political  rights,  had  no  idea  of  permitting  a feel- 
ing of  independence  to  grow  up  in  this  country — no 
willingness  that  our  fathers  should  ascertain  their 
own  strength:  and  for  these  reasons  it  Avas,  that 
“America  should  not  be  allowed  to  manufacture  a 
hob-nail,”  Avith  his  approbation.  By  this  severe  and 
selfish  policy,  he  intended  to  keep  us  hitched  to  the 
car  of  England’s  king.  This  was  the  grand  princi- 
ple on  Avhich  the  “mother  country”  acted.  The  go- 
vernors and  judges,  and  soldiers  and  clergy,  and  all 
others  sent  hither  in  the  pay  or  under  the  patronage 
of  the  king,  were  instructed  to  encourage  us  in  hew- 
ing wood  and  cultivating  the  earth,  and  in  sending 
all  ottr  raw  products  “home”— and  to  discourage 
the  establishment  of  workshops,  or  the  manufacture, 
of  any  thing  Avhich  could  be  supplied  by  importa- 
tions. One  can  hardly  believe  to  what  an  extent 
the  aristocracy  of  that  day  carried  the  British  poli- 
cy. It  is  less  than  tAventy  years  since,  that  the  last 
of  the  race  died  in  Maryland,  a foolish  old  man, 
Avho  yet  continued  to  ship  his  tobacco  to  a factor  in 
England,  as  before  the  revolution,  and  to  receive  from 
thence  supplies  of  the  most  trilling  articles  for  his 
family  use— such  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  mus- 
tard, and  all  farming  utensils  and  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, packed  up  and  forwarded  as  they  had  been  at 
the  period  of  the  first  settlements  in  the  state.  And 
the  force  of  this  policy  may  well  be.  esteemed,  when 
it  induced  such  a man  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had 
passed  through  all  the  trials  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  Avitnessed  the  sufferings  of  his  brethren  for 
the  Avant  of  such  supplies  as  domestic  manufactures 
Avouldhave  furnished,  to  give  an  opinion,  in  1785,  that 
our  “workshops  should  be  kept  in  Europe.”  But  af- 
ter that,  he  frequently  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  them  at  home;  and,  in  1816,  when  the  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  them  began  to  be  examine*!,  lie 
Avrote  his  famous  letter  to  Benjamin  Austin,  the  whole 
of  which  is  inserted  in  the  appendix — saying,  that 
he  who  iioav  Avas  “ against  domestic  manufactures , must 
be  for  reducing  us  to  a dependence  on  that  [any  fo- 
reign,] nation,  or  be  clothed  in  skins , and  to  Lite  like 
wild  beasts  in  dens  and  caverns'1'1 — adding,  “/  am  proud 
to  say  that  I am  not  one  of  these*” 

But  had  foreign  nations,  and  especially  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France,  continued  to  treat  us  with  tolerable 
decency  in  the  reception  of  our  products  and  a libe- 
ral exchange  of  commodities,  extending  to  us  also 
the  courtesies  that  belonged  to  us  as  an  independent 
nation — it  is  very  possible  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  others  friendly  to  the  protec- 
tion of  domestic  industry,  would  have  retained  their 
old  opinions  all  the  days  of  their  lives.  But  his 
opinions  Avere  changed  by  causes  like  those  which 
had  brought  about  the  American  revolution;  and  re- 
newed acts  of  oppression  and  violence  assured  him 
that  the  work  Avas  incomplete,  unless  “ the  numvfac- 
turer,  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist,  might 
wrest  the  weapon  of  distress  from  the  foreign  hand  wlvfati 
had  po  long  leant  only  wielded  it.” 
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There  was  another  cause  which  had  a powerful  I 
■effect  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  j 
and  lead  the  judgment  of  the  people  captive.  That  j 
was  our  eager  desire  after  commerce  and  navigation, ; 
and  the  full  employment  and  fair  profits  on  labor 
that  they  afforded,  because  of  certain  peculiar,  but 
temporary,  circumstances  under  which  we  were 
placed. 

We  inherited  from  England  a love  of  them,  and, 
because  they  furnished  “a  nursery  for  seamen’1  to 
man  her  fleets,  she  did  not  much  discourage  us  in 
them.  And  we  had  hardly  become  settled  down  under 
a regular  government,  before  the  French  revolution 
broke  out,  and  opened  a way  for  the  fullest  gratifica- 
tion of  our  desires  to  be  merchants  and  navigators. 
In  the  disordered  state  of  things  which  followed  that 
awful  and  mighty  event,  our  ports  became  places  of 
deposit  for  the  supply  of  many  nations,  and  our 
ships  the  carriers  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  to 
them.  Our  exports  rose  from  19  millions  in  1791, 
to  67  millions  in  1796.  and  reached  the  enormous 
amount  of  108  millions  in  1807.  In  the  first  six 
years  of  our  government  we  exported  about  as  large 
an  average  amount  of  staple  articles  as  in  the  last 
six  years,  cotton  excepted — which  was  unimportant 
in  the  earliest  period,  and,  indeed,  of  no  great  value 
until  the  year  179S.  [See  the  large  table  of  exports, 
in  the  appendix.] 

ARTICLIS  EXFOHTED. 


Tobacco— lihtls. 

F.our — bbls. 

Rice— tierces. 

bbls. 

1791, 

101,272 

619,681 

99,980 

90,552 

1792, 

112,428 

824,464 

141,762 

112,736 

1793, 

59,947 

1,074,639 

134,611 

113, *669 

1794, 

76,826 

846,010 

1 16,4S6 

160,30; 

1795, 

61,050 

687,369 

138,526 

184,342 

<■1796, 

69,018 

725,194 

131,039 

166,402 

480,541 

4,777,357 

762,464 

817,009 

1821, 

66, 80S 

1,056,119 

8S.221 

133,474 

1S22, 

82,169 

827,865 

87,089 

165,962 

1823, 

99,009 

756,702 

101,365 

116,947 

1824, 

77,883 

996,702 

113,229 

133,303 

1825, 

75,984 

813,906 

97,015 

173,734 

1-326, 

64,098 

S57,S20 

J 1 1 ,063 

161,880 

466,001 

5,309,114 

567,982 

885,300 

But  after  1907, 

because  of 

the  British 

orders  in 

•council  and  French  decrees,  these  nations  being 
jealous  of  our  prosperity,  or  resolved  to  make  us 
take  a part  in  their  quarrel,  our  commercial  pros- 
perity was  arrested  by  the  embargo  and  other  re- 
strictive measures — and  the  exports,  which  amount- 
ed to  108  millions  in  that  year,  were  valued  at  only 
22  millions  in  1S08,  foreign  and  domestic  articles 
included.  They  reached  61  millions  in  1811,  and 
then  came  the  war  of  1812 — but  in  IS  17  and  IS  18, 
the  British  ports  being  open  to  our  flour,  and  the  ex- 
port of  cotton  being  heavy,  they  rose  to  181  millions 
for  these  two  years;  and  the  next  two  following,  the 
British  ports  being  shut,  they  fell  to  140  millions — 
21  millions  of  the  diminution  being  in  the  value  of 
vegetable  food  only. 

During  the  restrictive  measures  of  1808,  and  fol- 
lowing years,  the  idea  of  extending  manufactures  be- 
gan to  prevail;  the  war  of  1812,  shewed  the  neces- 
sity of  them,  and  much  capital  was  vested  in  certain 
establishments.  Peace  followed  early  in  IS  16,  com- 
merce revived  and  the  farmers,  as  well  as  the  plant- 
ers, flourished  again;  vast  quantities  of  rival  manu- 
factures were  imported,  and  our  factories  fretted 
out  a weary  life  for  a little  while,  and  then  many 
were  stopped  and  their  owners  ruined.  Soon  after 
this,  the  British  ports  were  shut,  and  capital  vested 


in  lands  depreciated  not  less  than  60  or  70  per  cent, 
and  one  wide  calamity  was  spread  over  all  the  states 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio.  Partial  relief  came 
by  the  meagre  and  reluctant  tariff  of  1824,  and  the 
home  market  measurably  supplied  the  want  of  a fo- 
reign one;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  principle  of 
protection  had  been  fully  acknowledged.  But  the 
law  of  1824,  being  defective  in  several  essential  par- 
ticulars, has  been  counteracted  by  the  policy,  ingenu- 
ity and  frauds  of  foreigners,  assisted  by  our  auctions 
and  credits  allowed  on  the  payment  of  duties;  the 
30  per  cent,  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  wool- 
len manufactures,  hardly  operates  as  more  than  10 
per  cent,  upon  the  real  foreign  value  of  such  arti- 
cles imported  “to  order;”  and  this  extensive  inter- 
est, for  a year  or  two  past,  has  been,  and,  now  is, 
standing  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  Sheep  are 
hardly  worth  the  rearing,  and  cloths  have  been 
sold  for  less  than  their  stock  cost  the  American 
makers  of  them. 

But,  out  of  the  triumphant  success  which  has  at- 
tended some  branches  of  manufacture,  great  good 
has  arisen,  not  only  on  account  of  profits  gained  to 
the  country,  but  in  changes  of  public  opinion;  the 
body  of  the  merchants  being  now  satisfied  that  ma- 
nufactures increase  instead  of  diminish  foreign  com- 
merce; adding  much  to  our  tonnage,  and  swelling 
the  amount  of  our  exports!  The  dreams  of  spe- 
culators, too,  as  to  their  effect  on  the  public  reve- 
nue, have  not  been  realized — for  that  also  has  in- 
creased, and,  as  we  believe,  because  of  the  tariff — 
for  persons  will  purchase  more  freely  of  the  luxu- 
ries or  comforts  of  life  as  their  means  are  extended; 
and  a manufacturing  village  of  five  hundred  indivi- 
duals, consumes  more  taxed  articles  than  an  agri- 
cultural population  of  two  thousand.  The  east  may 
now  be  said  to  have  joined  the  middle  and  west  in 
opinion — but  the  south  still  holds  back.  The  neces- 
sity, of  shaking  off  old  prejudices  has  not  yet  appear- 
ed to  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  continued  reception  of  their  cotton  abroad, 
with  the  consumption  of  their  sugar  at  home,  (the 
foreign  being  virtually  excluded,  so  far  as  the  home 
supply  extends,)  places  them  out  of  those  difficul- 
ties which  their  brethren  of  the  grain-growing 
states  encounter;  and  they  do  not  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  home  market  as  they  ought.  There 
is  a trite  saying,  that  “seeing  is  believing,  but  feel- 
ing' is  the  naked  truth.”  We  would  that  they  should 
believe  without  feeling!  But  the  tobacco  of  Virgi- 
nia pays  a duty  of  66  cents  per  pound  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  probability  is  that,  even  of  this  great 
staple  of  that  state,  less  is  consumed  in  that  country 
than  is  used  at  home.  Unfortunately  however,  while 
foreign  commerce  is  so  much  attended  to,  we  have 
to  grope  about,  each  one  for  himself,  to  ascertain 
the  many  times  more  deeply  interesting  things  which 
belong  to  the  home  trade.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  planters  shall  feel  as  the  farmers  do  feel;  when 
they  will  find  no  more  favor  in  British  eyes  than  the 
growers  of  wheat.  And,  if  the  use  of  their  cotton 
was  prohibited  in  a foreign  country,  would  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina  be  willing  to,  receive  and  con- 
sume the  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  that  country? 
Can  they  purchase  of  those  who  will  not  buy  any 
thing  of  them?  Bread  is  as  much  a material  that  enters 
into  the  value  of  manufactures  as  cotton?  Balti- 
more exports  nearly  200,000  barrels  of  flour  annu- 
ally to  the  states  east  of  the  Hudson,  with  large 
quantities  of  Indian  corn,  whiskey,  &c.  the  whole 
greater  in  value  than  her  domestic  exports  to  all  fo- 
reign places  ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Virginia  sends 
to  Baltimore  and  places  further  north  and  east,  a 
much  greater  value  in  coal,  flour,  tobacco,  &c.  than 
is  that  of  her  exports  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  To 
j Great  Britain,  the  whole,  or  very  nearly  the  whole 
I of  her  products  exported  for  consumption,  ik  14.0(>9 
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lihd  of  tobacco*  valued  at  $1,160,000,  according  to  the 
treasury  tables  of  the  last  year.  It  is  nothing  to  the  cot- 
ton planters  that  nearly  one  fourth  of  their  whole  crop 
has  its  market  at  home.f  with  one  half  of  their  rice,  the 
whole  of  their  sugar,  and  three  fourths  of  the  naval 
stores  and  lumber  of  North  Carolina?  Will  any  one 
believe  that  the  domestic  demand  for  cotton  has  no  effect 
on  the  price,  seeing  that  its  manufactures  go  into  the  fo- 
reign exports  of  our  country — and  that  cotton  yarn  and 
coarse  cotton  goods  are  cheaper  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England?  Is  competition  “the  soul  of  trade,” 
specially  denied  its  effect  on  this  solitary  article?  No — 
no;  were  all  the  cotton  mills  of  this  country  suddenly 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  price  of  cotton  would  be  at  least  one 
cent  less  per  lb.  than  its  present  low  rate,  and  muslins,  now 
selling  for  12 ^ cents,  would  advance  to  25  cents.  Let  the 
skilful  in  figures  calculate  the  effect  of  this  reduction  on 
the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  produced  in  the  south.  It 
will  amount  to  three  millions  a year— or  twice  the  sum 
which  is  paid  for  revenue,  (we  cannot  say  protection , 
for  it  is  not),  on  all  the  woollen  goods  imported,  for 
which  protection,  in  reality,  is  asked.  On  reference  to 
the  appendix,  these  things  will  fully  -appear. 

What  injury  hath  attached  itself  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  manufactures?  We  mean  in  practice,  not 
m theory,  being  the  representatives  of  practical  men. 


^Except  some  cotton  for  a year  or  two  past.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Jlour  and  coal  sent  to  Baltimore,  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  other  ports,  may  produce  a greater 
value  to  Virginia  than  all  her  domestic  products  exported 
to  foreign  places!  An  extensive  and  intelligent  dealer  in 
coal  at  Baltimore,  calculates  the  supply'  of  this  place, 
from  Virginia,  at  600,000  bushels;  and,  as  it  costs  about  IS 
cents  per  bushel  at  Richmond,  the  value  is  $1,080,000. 
We  have  no  information  on  the  probable  amount  received 
atN.  Y.  and  pores  further  east — but  suppose  it  must  amount 
to  a great  deal  more  than  is  consumed  at  Baltimore. 

The  British  official  returns  of  1825,  shew  the  con- 
sumption of  only  14,510,551  lbs.  of  tobacco,  equal  to 
12,000  lihds,  of  1,200  lbs.  each — but  perhaps,  for  evasions 
of  the  duty,  14,000  hhds.  may  be  allowed.  On  the  12,000 
hhds.  which  costs  in  our  country  less  than  1 ,000,000 
dollars,  the  British  raised  a revejine  of  9,570,000  dollars! 
— the  duty  being  06  cents  per  lb. 

f The  latest  general  statement  of  the  importation  ot 
cotton  into  Great  Britain  that  we  can  lay  our  hands  upou 
at  the  present  moment,  is  one  made  out  last  year,  shewing 
the  business  of  the  six  preceding  years.  The  whole  im- 
ports of  1825  were  820,929  bales,  as  follows: 

United  States  423,248 

Brazils  193,942 

East  Indies  60,484 

Egypt  111,023 

West  Indies,  &c.  32,232 

820,929 

In  1822  not  a single  bale  of  Egyptian  cotton  was  re- 
ceived in  Great  Britain,  and  in  1823,  only  2,538  bales — in 
1825,  111,023  bales.  This  cotton  ranks  with  that  of 
New  Orleans  as  to  quality  and  price,  or,  indeed,  is  rather 
better.  The  East  India  ranges  at  from  1 \d.  to  2d. 
cheaper  than  common  uplands,  and  is  almost  exclusively 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  such  coarse  goods  as  are 
manufactured  at  our  own  mills;  arid  directly  interferes 
i with  our  product  to  the  whole  amount  used  in  Great 
Britain , especially  when  American  cotton  bears  a liberal 

price;  AND  THE.X  ITS  IMPORTATION  IS  UKEATLV  INCREAS- 
ED. But  for  the  protection  afforded,  a large  quantity 
of  the  cotton  cloths  consumed  in  the  United  States  would 
be  of  British  manufactures  of  their  own  East  India  cotton! 

Actual  sales  at  Liverpool,  during  the  week  ending 
Aug.  25,  1827,  were — Bo  weds  5 7-8d.  to  7\ — Surat  and 
Bengal  4 \d.  to  4|. 

The  stock  of  cotton  in  all  the  British  ports,  was  esti- 
mated as  follows,  at  the  latest  accounts  Irom  Liverpool: 
American  bales  278,020 

Brazilian  75,550 

Egyptiau  53,640 

East  Indian  81,540 

West  Indian,  See.  11,320  * 


Should  we  indulge  ourselves  in  bringing  up  the  past 
prophecies  of  alarmists,  to  compare  them  with  the  results 
calculated  by  the  deeply-thinking  men  on  the  other  side, 
how  would  the  fantastic  images  of  fancy  stand  beside 
the  substantialities  of  truth!  But  we  wish  not  to  offend 
— to  make  any  appear  ridiculous.  This,  however,  we 
shall  say — that  the  prophecies  of  the  enemies  of  the  sys- 
tem have  entirely  failed,  whilst  the  calculations  of  its 
friends  have  been  more  than  realized.  The  progress  of 
manufactures  in  the  United  States  cannot  have  bad  ef- 
fects upon  the  public  morals,  public  virtue  or  public 
revenue — upon  private  conduct,  private  happiness,  or 
private  profit,  so  long  as  our  political  institutions  remain 
as  they  are,  so  long  as  land  is  plenty  and  labor  in  de- 
mand; so  long  as  taxation,  tythes  and  poor  rates  shall, 
not  send  the  worthy  and  industrious  supperless  to  bed 
And  to  calculate  results  lu  re  by  results  in  Great  Britain, 
is  precisely  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  measure  the  en- 
ergies and  efforts  of  a free  people  by  those  of  a nation 
of  slaves.  We  do  not  mean  to  regard  the  British  ys 
personal  slaves;  but  that  they  are  politically  so,  because 
of  the  burthens  imposed  upon  them,  and  which  they 
must  pa)',  we  think  will  not  be  disputed — and  taxes  are 
collected  and  tythes  gathered  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
When  such  is  the  state  of  things  with  us,  and  every  pro- 
ductive adult  male  is  required  to  pay  $100  a year  for 
the  support  of  government,  then  may  manufacturers  be- 
come the  degraded  things  which  they  are  in  England: 
but,  if  Colqtthoun  is  to  be  relied  upon,  even  these  are 
more  virtuous  and  better  provided  for  than  the  agricul- 
turalists, both  crimes  and  paupers  being  far  less  numerous 
in  the  manufacturing  than  in  the  agricultural  counties.'* 

What  harm  hath  the  much  abused  tariff  of  1824  ren- 
dered to  any  of  the  people  of. the  United  States?  Has 
one  barrel  of  flour,  one  bushel  of  corn,  one  gallons  of 
whiskey,  one  pound  of  tobacco  or  rice,  one  piece  of  tim- 
ber, cr  aught  else  that  we  have  for  export,  not  been  ex- 
ported because  of  it — one  pound  less  ofcottonf  required 
of  the  planters,  or  one  less  of  sugar  consumed?  Has 
our  tonnage  declined,  or  our  seamen  been  less  employ- 
ed ? Has  the  price  of  any  article  been  enhanced  to  the 
consumer,  because  of  the  additional  duty  laid  by  the  ta- 
riff for  tlie  purposes  of  protection?  We  say  no  to  all 
these  sweeping  questions,  and  to  each  of  the  parts  of  the 
first,  and  demand  a reason  why  clamorous  denunciations 
of  the  tariff  should  be  indulged  as  they  are.  But  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  invite  our  opponents  to  meet  us  with  their 
facts.  The  grievances  talked  about  are  not  reducible  to 
demonstration  by  figures,  and  the  most  of  w hat  we  have 
heard  upon  the  subject,  except  in  the  language  of  me- 
lancholy prophecy,  may  he  understood  by  this  doggrel— 
“I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell, 

“The  reason  why  I cannot  tell; 

“But  this  1 know,  and  that  full  well, 

“I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell.” 

The  people  of  our  country  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  like  of  this  in  place  of  argument.  Prejudices  will 
give  way;  and  the  spirit  of  party  having  exhausted  itself, 
our  fellow-citizens  will  demand  some  reason  for  such 
dislikes.  They  will  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  hate  what  is 
not  shewn  to  harm  them.  It  is  not  in  the  American  charac- 
ter to  hate  without  reason;  it  is  better  fitted  to  love  with- 
out cause,  being  generous  and  disposed  to  judge  favora- 
bly of  men  and  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  of  the  protecting  sy  s- 
tem which  we  proclaim,  being  substantial,  seek  the  se- 
verest scrutiny  and  perpetually  gather  strength  by  in- 
vestigation. Try  it,  prove  it,  test  it  as  you  please — its 

*The  criminal  offences  charged  are  as  40  to  100,  and 
number  of  paupers  as  1 to  2,  in  favor  of  the  manufactu- 
ring districts. 

fit  is  a fact  worthy  of  high  consideration  indeed,  and 
which  should  not  escape  the  observation  of  any  one,  that 
our  own  manufacture  of  cotton  is  chief  y added  to  the 
general  use  of  our  own  production — because  that  a 
large  part  of  such  coarse  goods  .as  we  make  are  made 
in  England  out  of  the  inferior  material  of  the  East  In- 
dies. Some  years  agoi  when  American  cotton  w as  high, 

1 the  writer  of  this  saw  a large  quantity  of  East  India  cot- 
ton in  one  of  our  manufactories,  and  was  informed  that 
the  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  could  be  advantageous- 
ly paid  upon  it,  when  American  cotton  was,  as  he  thinks, 
18  or  20  cents  per  lb..  [Repeated,  to  be  remembered.] 
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advantages  only  are  shewn;  and  like  fine  gold,  the  acids 
neither  diminish  or  disfigure  them.  And,  while  we  set 
forth  the  thousand  benefits  of  protection  to  commerce 
and  navigation  and  manufactures,  and  ot  agriculture 
through  them,  we  ask  one  case,  a tangible  case,  one  that 
we  can  grapple  with,  from  our  opponents,  ot  a generally 
disadvantageous  description,  to  be  arrayed  against  the 
benefits  which  we  extol.  Let  them  assume  the  affirma- 
tive of  the  questions  that  we  have  just  asked  ! It  there  is 
any  one,  they  have  easy  access  to  it — the  statistics  concern- 
ing foreign  cbmmerce  being  abundant  and  in  the  hands  ot 
every  man.  Let  us  see  the  oppression  of  the  “monopo- 
lies,” that  they  speak  of  so  fluently.  Let  them  bring 
forward  their  cases  of  “extortion,”  and  confirm  their  ott 
told  tale  about  the  “picking  of  the  pockets  of  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  ” Can  these  things  be,  and 
nobody  know  them?  Shall  facts  so  important  to  be  as- 
certained, rest  alone  on  declamation ? Shall  such  impos- 
ing national  interests  be  combatted  only  with  blind  pre- 
judice or  honest  mistake,  the  madness  of  party  or  the 
w ant  of  reflection  ? We  offer  numerous  facts  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  earnestly  invite  the  most  rigid  examination  of 
them.  We  shew  practical  results  from  past  transac- 
tions— they  offer  chiefly  wild  and  frightful  visions  of  the 
future.  The  people  are  called  upon  to  hew  down  the 
good  tree  and  lose  its  fruits,  though  yet  only  in  the  vigor 
of  its  growth,  because  an  “evil  eye”  hath  been  cast  upon 
it  by  some  foreign  magician  and  dealer  in  old  clothes.* 
May  we  prefer  the  dogmas  of  those  who  have  studied 
man  and  philosophy  in  the  closet,  to  the  experience  of 
others  who  have  mixed  with  society  and  examined  him 
for  themselves?  A herd  of  these  closet-philosophers  is 
less  valuable  than  he  who  shall  cause  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  where  only  one  was  formerly  produced. 

With  these  general  remarks,  imperfect  and  brief  when 
compared  with  the  solid  foundations  or  vast  range  of  the  j 
subjects  referred  to,  we  shall  proceed  to  mention  some 
of  the  points  of  the  protecting  system  and  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures,  the  triple-sisters  of  internal  im- 
provement and  natural  allies  of  the  greater  interests  of 
agriculture, — confidently  appealing  to  the  various  state- 
ments and  facts  offered  in  the  appendix  for  ample  sup- 
port of  all  that  we  shall  say;  only  soliciting  a disposition 
Hi  the  reader  to  seek  for  truth,  believing  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly find  it. 

The  combined  operations  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures have  invariably  caused  an  increase  of  population  in 
every  nation  and  state,  or  part  of  a nation  or  state,  using 
commerce  as  the  handmaid  of  both.  And,  as  popula- 
tion is  the  origin  of  national  power  and  wealth,  it  should 
be  the  first  consideration  of  a statesman,  unless  the  extent 
of  country  is  small  and  the  people  already  everflowing. 
By  these  operations  knowledge  is  extended-  the  comforts 
of  life  increased,  and  moral,  as  well  as  natural  strength, 
advanced.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a country  is  purely 
agricultural,  and  especially  if  possessed  by  planters,  the 
population  must  be  sparse,  and  the  want  of  concentra- 
tion materially  obstructs  the  progress  ef  know  ledge,  and 
acquisition  of  physical  and  moral  power  The  first 
abounds  with  small  freeholds,  begetting  a spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  exalting  the  character  of  man,  as  lord  of 
tlie  soil.  Habits  of  industry  and  frugality  are  encou- 
raged, because  the  profits  of  them  are  immediately  felt 
by  large  numbers  of  the  people  in  their  own  persons. 
Early  marriages  take  place  in  consequence,  for  large  fa- 
milies are  rather  desired  than  feared.  Education  is  of 
easy  access  to  all,  for  school-houses  abound,  and  chil- 
dren become  profitable  at  an  early  age — idleness,  the  pa- 
rent vice,  be  ng  disreputable.  As  wealth  accumu- 
lates, roads  and  bridges  and  canals  are  projected  arid 
constructed,  and  new  factories  established,  for  capital  is 
plentiful — and  one  new  business  begets  another  in  geo- 
metrical proportion,  causing  a general  reduction  in  the 
price  of  commodities,  through  increased  perfection  in 
the  arts  of  producing  them.  All  these  things  necessa- 
rily take  place  in  lightly  taxed  and  liberally  governed 
nations,  being  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial. But  iu  the  reverse,  the  population  must  be  thinly 

* Before  the  tariff  ot  1824,  a large  part  of  the  negro 
cloths  imported  from  England  were  made  out  of  old 
clothes,  torn  into  tatters  by  machinery,  and  reduced 
again  to  something  like  wool! 


scattered,  wealth  is  acquired  slow  ly  because  of  the  slug- 
gish circulation  of  money,  schools  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, social  intercourse  is  difficult  and  information  not 
easily  obtained — internal  improvements  are  not  made, 
unless  partially,  because  of  the  want  of  condensed  pow- 
er in  men  and  money  to  make  them,  these  being  dissir 
pated  by  spreading  over  a wide  surface;  and  perhaps  the 
most  of  all  is  this  disadvantage,  that  a few  are  very  rich  and 
the  many  very  poor — some  well  informed  persons,  and  nu- 
merous adults,  male  and  female,  w ho  cannot  read  and  write. 
We  ask  those  who  have  knowledge  in  these  matters  and 
are  willing  to  speak  of  them,  whether  or  not  these  things 
are  so.  A purely  agricultural  region  of  country,  cannot 
abound  in  a wholesome,  happy  and  numerous  popula- 
tion; but  when  joined  to  and  aided  by  other  pursuits, 
agriculturalists  are,  perhaps,  at  once  the  best  and  tire 
happiest  of  all  classes  of  society — “the  peculiar  deposit 
for  substantial  and  genuine  virtue.” 

The  protection  of  domestic  industry  has  not  only  built 
up  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States, 
but  continues  to  increase  both — it  adds  to  the  public  re- 
venue, by  furnishing  the  means  of  purchasing  taxed 
commodities — it  has  reduced  the  cost  of  articles,  by  ex- 
citing the  domestic  competition — it  has  probably  added 
50  per  cent,  to  the  internal  and  coasting  trade  within  the 
last  five  years — it  has  opened  ne w markets  for  flour,  and 
grain,  equal  to  the  whole  foreign  export  of  these  articles 
— it  has  caused  greatly  increased  supplies  ot  mineral 
substances  and  of  coal — it  has  countervailed,  in  part,  the 
restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  Europe,  and  will  place 
us  on  an  equality  with  all  nations  in  matters  of  trade  if 
persevered  in  and  extended — in  short,  it  has  subsisted  a 
large  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  given  em- 
ployment to  millions  on  millions  of  active  capital,  raid 
become  indispensable  to  the  well  being  of  the  republic. 

1 Without  its  aids,  we  should  be  poor  and  miserable  as  the 
Portuguese,  whose  work  shops  are  in  their  ally,  Great 
Britain.  It  is  incorporated  with  all  that  we  enjoy  in  the 
comforts  of  private  life  or  possess  in  national  reputation 
or  power.  Tnese  are  broad,  but,  we  think  not,  bolt! 
assertions — and  capable  of  fullest  demonstration  and 
undeniable  proof. 

But,  having  already  extended  this  address  to  a greater 
length  than  was  desirable,  we  shall  make  a general  re- 
ference to  the  appendix  for  the  support  ot  the  momen- 
tous facts  asserted,  and  to  maintain  many  other  collateral 
and  very  important  matters  submitted  in  vindication  tu 
our  principles,  and  to  demonstrate  the  expediency  ami 
necessity  of  urging  the  entire  establishment  of  them,  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  all  these  Unit- 
ed States,  as  capacity  is  shewn  to  sustain  the  protecting 
system  by  domestic  competition. 

The  primary  object  of  the  meeting  at  Harrisburg  was 
to  consider  the  present  state  of  the  growers  and  manu- 
facturers of  wool,  and  some  remarks  on  this  subject 
may  be  particularly  expected  from  us:  and  having, 
as  we  hope  and  believe,  sustained  the  principle  and 
explained  the  policy  of  protection,  and  denied  the  possi- 
ble existence  of  monopoly  when  competition  is  not  loi> 
bidden  by  natural  causes,  such  as  soil  and  climate — this 
part  of  our  duty  will  be  the  more  easily  accomplished, 
and  we  shall  proceed  immediately  to  it,  alter  introduc- 
ing to  our  readers  the  following  strong  and  appropriate 
extract  from  a report  made  to  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1.817: 

“Man  and  all  his  works  are  helpless  in  infancy.  The 
noblest  then  require  the  protectiou  and  nourishment  of 
a parent.  Seeing  establishments  in  their  greatness,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  the  humble  beginning  from  which  they 
have  risen;  but  when  traced  to  their  origin,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  every  enlightened  government  they  have 
been  its  nurslings  in  their  infancy.  In  such  governments, 
manufactures  have  been  the  favorite  and  almost  peculiar 
objects  of  their  protection;  the  history  of  all  the  manu- 
facturing nations  is  full  of  proofs,  that  whenever  a ma- 
nufacture is  in  its  infancy,  it  is  protected  by  duties,  boun- 
ties, and  premiums  on  the  article;  privileges,  protection 
and  encouragement,  to  the  artisan;  until  tin*  manufacture 
has  progressed  so  as  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  country. 
Then  the  exportation  of  the  raw  material,  the  importa- 
tion of  the  manufactured  article,  the  emigration  of  the 
workmen,  and  the  communication  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  art,  are  prohibited  under  severe  penalties,  in  some 
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cases  extending  to  the  forfeiture  of  life.  The  history  of: 
none  of  these  nations  can  furnish  an  instance  of  a manu- 
facture being  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  or  of  its  success 
when  unaided  by  government.  The  committee  can  dis- 
cern no  good  reason  why  this  nation  should  not  follow 
in  the  path  which  has  been  lighted  by  the  experience  of 
others,  and  more  especially  where  our  own  teaches  us 
the  immense  advantage  flowing  from  manufactures  to 
the  places  where  they  have  been  established.  ” 

The  report  concluded  w’ith  the  following  resolution: 

“ Resolved , by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  general  as- 
sembly  met,  that  our  senators  in  congress  be  instructed 
and  our  members  in  the  house  of  representatives  re- 
quested, to  use  their  endeavors  to  have  such  measures 
adopted,  as  will  effectually  protect  and  encourage  the 
manufactures  of  the  United  States.” 

Had  the  object  of  this  resolution  been  accomplished  in 
1817,  we  might  now  have  exported  15  or  20  millions  of 
dollars  in  manufactures,  instead  of  six  millions  annually, 

- — the  fee  of  Pennsylvania,  under  her  practically  wise 
policy,  would  have  been  worth  100  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  it  is,  and  her  population  would  have  increased 
in  hundreds  of  thousanUs,  however  rapid  as  it  has  been, 
compared  with  that  of  several  of  the  old  states. 

The  low  condition  of  the  woollen  manufactures  in  this 
country  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  contest  at 
arms  with  Great  Britain,  was  shewn  by  the  humiliating 
request  preferred  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  congress, 
that  existing  laws  might  be  repealed  so  far  as  to  allow 
the  importation  of  six  thousand  blankets  for  the  Indian 
department!  We  believed  then,  and  believe  so  still, 
that  this  suggestion  was  made  that  blankets  might  be 
obtained  from  Great  Britain  for  the  preservation  of  our 
soldiers,  when  raised  and  marched  to  attack  the'  British 
colony  of  Canada!  But  the  law  was  not  repealed;  and 
it  will  not  he  regarded  as  a wild  speculation  to  express 
an  opinion,  that  we  lost  more  men  by  the  want  of  wool- 
len clothing  and  other  supplies,  during  the  war,  than  by 
battle  and  all  other  fair  exposures  to  danger  that  at- 
tended the  military  life.  We  might  dweli  long  upon 
this  distressing  and  disgraceful  fact — (we  call  it  disgrace- 
ful, for  a wise  policy  would  have  prevented  its  occur- 
rence), and  relate  instances  of  suffering  which  happened 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  that,  even  at  this  day,  wouid  chill 
the  blood  of  every  friend  of  his  country  and  of  man; 
but  we  present  it,  simple  and  unadorned,  to  the  sober 
reflection  of  the  people,  that  they  may  determine  whe- 
ther they  will  permit  the  like  terrible  waste  of  human 
life,  and  cruel  dissipation  of  the  means  of  our  country  to 
support  is  dear-bought  independence,  even  to  happen 
again. 

The  wants  of  the  nation  and  of  individuals,  caused 
the  establishment  of  some  w oollen  manufactories,  and  an 
extended  business  in  the  few  which  had  existed  previous 
to  that  time;  but  they  could  supply  only  a small  part 
of  the  general  demand:  and  something  very  much  like 
smuggling,  if  it  did  not  approach  towards  treason , was 
i -other  countenanced  than  condemned,  that  a trade  might 
be  kept  up  with  an  enemy  employed  in  the  conflagration 
of  our  villages  on  the  maratime  frontier,  and  who  had 
introduced  the  tomahawk  ot  the  savage  into  civilized 
warfare  on  our  northern  and  western  borders. 

And  here,  perhaps,  an  opportunity  is  best  presented 
to  speak  of  a rude,  indiscriminating  and  vulgar  prejudice 
which  had  its  origin  at  this  period — the  alleged  extortion 
of  the  manufactures,  such  as  that  they  demanded  12  or 
14  dollars  for  a yard  of  cloth  which  they  could  have  af- 
forded to  make  for  6 or  7;  and  these  same  illiberal  or 
thoughtless  persons  felt  something  like  pleasure  in  the 
ruin  ot  the  manufacturers  which  followed  the  close  of  the 
war,  because  of  this  alleged  “extortion.”  Admit,  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  facts  proclaimed  were 
true,  and  what  then?  Who  charged  the  farmers  with 
extortion  when  flour  was  at  13  or  1 4 dollars  per  barrel, 
and  whiskey  at  65  or  70  cents  per  gallon,  in  1817?  Who 
is  wicked  enough  to  rejoice  that  flour  has  since  fallen 
to  less  than  5 dollars,  when  delivered  at  our  sea-ports, 
and  whiskey  been  sold  at  no  more  than  20  or  22  cents? 
Who  was  so  base  as  to  he  delighted  when  farms  that  cost 
from  100  to  150  dollars  per  acre,  were  knocked  down 
by  hundreds  under  the  sheriff’s  hammer,  at  from  20  to 
30  dollars  per  acre,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  valuable 


individuals  were  suddenly  cast  from  an  abundance  of  all 
the  comforts  of  life  into  stinted  allowances  of  the  most 
common  food — that  wrorthy  men  w ere  hired  as  daily  la- 
borers on  the  lands  which  they  had  owned?  We  should 
like  to  look  such  a man  in  the  face,  if  one  there  is,  that 
we  might  avoid  him  as  a person  infested  with  the  plague, 
for  a liberal  intercourse  with  that  man  would  be  the 
contamination  of  all  just  feelings  and  a sign  of  the  de- 
parture of  all  good  principles!  Would  we  not  have 
called  the  farmers  fools — arrant  fools,  in  1817,ifthey  had 
sold  their  flour  for  five  dollars  a barrel,  (which  it 
appears  that  they  can  make  it  for)  when  they  could  just 
as  easily  obtain  fourteen?  Indeed,  we  should  sup- 
pose that  persons  acting  thus  had,  by  some  calamity, 
been  deprived  of  the  use  ot  their  reason!  And  the 
cotton  planters  and  others  are  so  situated.  Cotton  is 
now  made  by  less  than  ten  cents  per  pound,  it  was  even 
lately  sold  at  almost  thirty  cents  per  pound;  but  who  w-as 
stupid  enough  to  prefer  a grave  charge  of  “extortion” 
against  the  cotton  planters  ? There  was  notone  man  so  silly 
to  be  found  in  all  the  country! — nor  one  who  abused  the 
tobacco  planters  for  receiving  $185  per  hogshead  in  181 6 ! 
How  then  is  it  that  some  have  made  a law  to  regu- 
late the  prices  and  profits  on  woollen  goods,  and  are 
willing  to  leave  flour,  cotton,  every  thing  else,  to  the  na- 
tural effects  of  supply  and  demand ? We  will  suggest 
the  reason  why — it  is  caused  by  our  old  prejudices,  Fan- 
ned by  the  agents  of  British  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, and  was  kept  in  flame  by  a horde  of  domestic 
venders  of  British  tapes  and  bobbins,  some  of  w hom 
openly  rejoiced  at  the  defeats  and  disasters  that  we  met 
with  in  the  last  war,  that  it  might  terminate,  and  they 
again  have  British  goods  to  sell.*  Their  business  was 
with  Great  Britain  and  so  were  their  hearts. 
These  men  had  much  influence  on  society  by  their 
intercourse  with  all  classes  of  people — and  when,  charg- 
ed with  demanding  exorbitant  profits  for  themselves, 
were  always  ready  to  throw’  the  odium  of  it  upon  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers.  The  writer  of  this  address  well 
| recollects  a person  seeking  cloth  lor  a coat — a piece  of 
j British  goods  was  shewn  to  him,  and  13  dollars  a yard 
! demanded  for  it,  which  wras  pronounced  too  high.  .“  Yes., 

; said  the  shopkeeper,  it  is  very  high — but  we  cannot  help 
it — see,  liere  is  a piece  of  American  cloth  not  nearly  so 
’ good,  for  which  we  are  compelled  to  ask  the  same  price 
• — 'but  take  which  you  please;  our  profits  on  either  are 
very  small.”  In  thousands  of  cases,  American  goods 
were  sold  as  British,  that  a -vise  public  might  pay  an 
additional  price  for  them;  and,  as  they  were  equally  as 
valuable,  that  operation  was  not  reproved.  We  know  u 
manufacturing  establishment  whose  proprietor  obtained 
an  understanding  with  a merchant,  (strongly  suspect- 
ed of  receiving  supplies  of  British  goods  clandestinely,) 
forthe  sale  of  his  own  American  woollens,  and  largb 
quantities  of  his  cloths,  put  up  after  the  manner  of  the 
British,  were  sold  as  such  without  being  questioned — at 
two  or  three  dollars  a yard  higher  than  parts  of  the 
same  parcels  of  goods  brought  when  frankly  sold  for 
what  they  were!  The  merchant  kept  his  secret — but 
the  fact  was,  that  most  of  the  cloths  which  he  sold  as 
being  British,  were  really  American!  So  much  for  pub- 
lic judgment  and  public  clamor  about  “extortion.  + 

*It  is  due  to  truth  to  say,  that  this  class  of  persons  w as 
chiefly  confined  to  the  cities,  and  has  almost  disappear- 
ed. They  realize  as  much  profit  in  selling  American  as 
British  goods;  so  that  some  stand  neutral,  and  a majori- 
ty are  now  on  the  side  of  their  country,  as  many  always 
were,  under  all  changes  of  circumstances  and  times,  and 
losses  and  privations  suffered. 

f Until  lately,  numerous  articles  of  American  manufac- 
ture have  been  sold  as  if  they  wer<?  British,  and  some, 
perhaps,  yet  are.  We  might  name  several  of  them,  but 
shall  not.  The  deception,  if  it  be  one,  injures  not  our 
country  or  countrymen,  nor  wrongs  foreigners,  the  arti- 
cles being  as  valuable  as  their  own,  and  as  rightfully  en- 
titled to  public  consumption,  l ire  British  are  returning 
this  compliment  by  counterfeiting  our  cottons  for  the 
Soutli  American  market;  but  as  yet  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful, because  of  the  manifest  superiority  and  reduced 
price  of  our  fahrieks.  They  cannot  compete  with  us  in 
that  or  any  other  branch  of  industry  which  we  fully 
i “take  hold”  of. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  Such  wool  which  now  costs  40  or 
50  cents,  sold  for  three  or  four  dollars  m 1814 — the  wages 
of  the  people  employed  were  twice  the  present  price, 
and  those  of  the  principal  workmen  three  times  as 
high,  for  experienced  persons  were  few — all  the  dye- 
stuffs and  other  foreign  materials  were  four  or  five  times 
their  present  average  value,  and  the  cost  of  machinery 
and  implements  at  the  same  extravagant  terms.  Almost 
all  commodities  w ere  at  great  prices — flour  in  1811,  1812, 

1813,  and  1814,  averaged  about  ten  dollars  per  ban-el, 
and  all  other  products  of  the  farmers  were  at  like 
good  profits  to  them;  and  they  could  then  far  better  af- 
ford to  give  one  hundred  dollars  for  a yard  of  cloth  than 
five  dollars  now — for  if  any  one  had  100  barrels  of  flour, 
or  wheat  enough  to  make  it,  to  sell,  he  received  1,000 
dollars  for  it  instead  of  the  less  than  500  which  he  now 
gets;  but  the  labor  and  the  land  required  to  make  a bush- 
el of  wheat  was  just  as  much  then  as  at  the  present  time. 
The  difference  in  the  receipts  for  flour  is  $500,  in  that  of 
three  yards  of  the  best  cloth,  at  14  dollars,  to  make  a suit 
of  clothes,  only  twenty-seven  dollars,  all  told,  making 
one  crop  and  wanting  only  one  suit  per  annum.  Or,  if  he 
had  100  lbs.  of  fine  wool  to  dispose  of,  it  brought  him 
300  dollars,  irtstead  of  only  40  or  50  dollars.  And  on 
the  whole,  if  the  manufacturers  could  now  receive  five 
dollars  a yard  for  such  cloth  as  they  sold  for  thirteen  in 

1814,  they  would  make  a much  larger  proportional  profit 
on  their  capital  employed  and  cost  of  labor.  Then  the 
wool  only,  cost  them  six  or  seven  dollars  for  each  yard  of 
the  cloth*  and  it  now  costs  them  80  or  100  cents;  and  the 
expense  of  dyeing  and  dressing,  and  other  costly  opera- 
tions, are  reduced  as  above  stated. 

The  growth  of  sheep  and  manufacture  of  their  w'ool, 
which  had  been  encouraged  by  circumstances,  or  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  unsteadiness  of  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  the  surplus  commodities  of  most  of  the  states, 
was  of  considerable  value  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  many  millions  of  dollars  were  invested  in  these  bu- 
sinesses; fine  woolled  sheep  having  been  purchased  at 
most  extravagant  pt'iees,  because  that  fine  wool  had  sold 
for  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  pound;  and  sheep  and 
their  wool  became  a primary  object  with  numerous  agri- 
culturalists, though  the  manufacture  of  their  w-ool  into 
fhe  best  looking  cloths  was  yet  not  extensively  under- 
stood. The  farmers  and  manufacturers  were  also  in- 
duced to  these  proceedings  by  numerous  acts  of  legisla- 
tive bodies,  and  a resolution  was  very  generally  manifest- 
ed by  the  people  to  support  them  in  these  new  branches 
of  industry.  But  the  protecting  duties  imposed  during 
the  war  were  w ithdrawn  at  its  termination — vast  quanti- 
ties of  British  and  other  woollen  goods  were  introduced 
and  sacrificed  “ to  break  up  our  infant  establishments 
which  was  effectually  accomplished.  Then  began  the 
slaughter  of  the  sheep;  the  farmers  in  despair,  w ithout  a 
market  for  wool,  and  the  price  of  grain  advancing  be- 
cause of  the  British  policy  to  receive  bread-stuffs  for 
cloths,  our  sheep  walks  were  again  converted  into 
grain  fields,  and  wheat  sold  for  more  than  200,  and  corn 
and  rye  at  from  90  100  cents  per  bushel — all  which  is 

shewn  in  the  appendix  under  the  head  of  “British  restric- 
tions and  prohibitory  laws.”  Soon  after  the  slaughter  of 
our  sheep  and  the  ruin  of  our  manufactures,  the  British 
policy  closed  their  ports,  and  things  were  so  timed  as 
it  there  was  more  than  accident  in  the  proceedings  had 
— and  cloths  greatly  advanced  in  price,  the  domestic 
competition  having  been  completely  overturned.  But 
this  advance  on  British  cloths,  and  the  appearance  of 
regularity  in  the  market,  a little  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
the  farmers  and  manufacturers.  The  first  began  to 

*The  purpose  was  often  avowed,  and  there  was  no 
w!ayr  of  accounting  for  the  importation  and  forced  sales  of 
large  parcels  of  goods,  but  by  believing  that  money  had 
been  subscribed  to  indemnify  losses  incurred.  We  have 
a strong  recollection  that  something  like  this  was  openly 
stated  in  the  British  parliament  by  a leading  member  of 
that  body,  but  cannot  at  present  lay  our  hands  upon  the 
record  ot  it.  Such  was  the  pressure  cf  British  goods 
upon ‘us,  that  many  invoices  barely  paid  the  charges  and 
duties;  and  it  is  worthy  of  further  remark,  that  the 
goods  thus  sacrificed  were  chiefly  of  those  sorts  whic  h 
were  partially  in  the  Un:t"r!  Static  r~r  ti.p  r»onKS. 
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(gather  up  the  remnants  of  their  flocks  and  to  increase 
and  improve  them — and  the  last  to  refit  their  old  estab- 
lishments and  collect  new  hands  to  work  in  them;  and 
then  the  business  maintained  itself,  though  it  was  not 
profitable,  until  1 824,  when  the  present  tariff  law  was 
passed.  With  the  immediate  imposition  of  a duty  of 
30  per  cent,  oncloths  and  cassimeres, and  of  33^  percent, 
after  the  30th  June  1825,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  2fr 
per  cent,  was  levied  on  imported  wool,  to  advance  to  30 
per  cent,  after  the  first  of  June  1826.  The  expediency  of 
the  latter  duty  w-as  much  doubted  by  many  friends  of 
the  bill  at  its  passage;  though  ultimate  good  will  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  the  principle,  its  practical  opera- 
tion, has,  thus  far,  been  rather  injurious  both  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers and  growers  of  wool:  to  the  first,  in  obstruct- 
ing the  reception  of  foreign  supplies  of  particular  sorts 
not  sufficiently  grown  in  our  country,  and  so  reducing 
the  general  business  of  their  establishments, — and  to  the 
second,  in  lessening  the  demand  because  of  such  reduc- 
tion. However,  the  law  held  out  flattering  prospects  of 
encouragement,  and  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  em- 
barked large  capitals  to  profit  by  the  protection  afforded. 
Then  again  came  British  re-action  in  many  different 
ways;  we  were  again  overflowed  with  British  cloths  and 
cassimeres  sent  out  “to  order,”  clandestinely  introduced 
or  fraudulently  entered  in  many  cases,  as  w-as  generally 
believed,  and  forced  upon  consumption  through  the  auc- 
tions— and  the  descriptions  of  cloths  chiefly  made  at  our 
factories, fell  50  per  cent.  But  the  fine  cloths  were  not  much 
affected — the  wool  used  therein  being  generally  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  as  it  is  into  Great  Britain,  and 
paying  duty  in  both  countries:  and,  to  command  our 
market,  the  duty  upon  fine  wool  imported  into  Great 
Britain  was  reduced  told.  pa'  lb.  while  that  on  Ute 
finest  wool  imported  by  us  has  amounted  to  40, 
45  cents  per  lb.  And  thus,  by  foreign  legislation 
alone,  the  advanced  duty  upon  cloths  levied  by  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  our 
makers  of  them,  was  rendered  nugatory  and  void  by  an 
act  of  the  British  parliament;  and  the  business  of  grow- 
ing or  manufacturing  w ool  really  became  less  profitable 
than  it  had  been  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
1824.  The  British  seem  resolved  to  possess  our  market  for 
their  w oollens,  and  will  exert  all  the  means  in  their  pow- 
er to  keep  it,  seeing  that  they  are  about'  to  lose  the  sup- 
ply of  cottons.  The  manner  of  their  management  is 
partially  exhibited  under  the  head  of  auctions  in  the  ap- 
pendix. If  the  present  duties  intended  to  be  paid  w-ere 
really  paid  on  all  goods  imported  on  “foreign  account,” 
and  the  auction  system  was  abolished,  w e do  not  be- 
lieve that  an  increase  of  duty  would  have  been  asked  for 
— and  that  the  manufacturers,  instead  of  being  depressed 
and  distressed  as  they  are,  might  have  kept  their  works 
employed,  and  would  have  furnished  a sufficient  and  li- 
beral market  for  American  wool.  The  coarsest  sorts, 
however,  such  are  advantageously  received  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  South  America  in  exchange  for  our 
cotton  manufactures,  are  not  produced  in  this  country. 
They  are  used  for  making  what  we  called  “negro 
cloths,”  and  should  be  admitted  at  a small  duty,  as  in 
England;  and  the  finest  Saxon  sorts,  for  the  present, 
ought  not  to  be  very  heavily  taxed,  being  produced  as 
yet  only  in  small  quantities:  for  it  is  in  the  manufacture 
ot  these  and  the  superfine  cloths  that  workmen  obtain 
that  tact  of  management  and  perfection  in  practice,  which 
enables  them  to  make  better  cloths  out  of  common  or  me- 
rino wool,  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  and  the  country 
at  large. 

It  was  the  square  yard  duty  and  establishment  of  a 
minimum,  that  built  up  the  cotton  manufactures — and 
it  is  these  only  w hich  can  build  up  those  of  wool — 
which  can  preserve  this  valuable  branch  of  industry  from 
ruin.  And, a little  while  protected,  it  will  be  as  able  to 
protect  itself  as  is  the  domestic  manufacture  of  coarse 
cotton  goods. 

The  petition  to  congress  asks  a square  yard  duty  on 
certain  established  valuations,  or  minimums — say  50  cents, 
2 dollars  and  50  cents,  4 dollars  and  6 dollars,  and  a du- 
ty ot  40  per  centum  on  the  thus  established  cost  of  cloths 
in  a foreign  country,  instead  of  33^,  as  payable  at  the  pre- 
sent time;  on  an  advance  of  6 2-3  per  cent,  on  the  valua- 
tion, and  no  more. 

/-'rgh'fi.l  «■ simulations.  *e<?  to  dudes  le«*ed  in  this  msn- 
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nev,  and  all  that  was  said  about  the  minimum  square  yard  I 
duty  on  cottons,  will  be  repeated  and  enlarged;  but  the 
practical  effect  of  that  duty  upon  cotton  goods  has  over-  i 
turned  all  these  calculations;  and  so  will  such  a duty  ' 
upon  woollens,  if  directed  by  congress.  But  let  what  be 
said  that  may,  the  operation  of  the  bill  asked  for  will  be 
after  this  manner,  and  we  hope  that  the  people  will  ex- 
amine what  we  shall  say — 

Goods  costing  50  cents*  per  square  yard,  will  pay  20 
cents  per  square  yard,  instead  of  1 6 2-3  eents,  the  present 
rate  of  duty; 

Those  costing  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  will  pay  100 
cents,  instead  ot  85g; 

Those  costing  four  dollars,,  will  pav  160  cents,  instead 
of  133$; 

Those  costing  #6  will  pay  240  cents,  instead  of  200. 

The  advance  of  duties  asked  for  is  not  large;  but,  the 
request  being  granted,  the  duties  intended  to  be  paid  will 
be  paid,  or  nearly  so,  except  when  smuggled;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  minimums,  as  regulated  by  the  square 
yard,  being  so  considerable  that  fraudulent  invoices  will 
seldom  be  offered  and  more  rarely  pass  through  the  cus- 
tom houses — if  the  appraisers,  with  moderate  industry, 
perform  their  office. 

In  objection  to  this  scheme  of  proposed  duties,  it  will 
he  said,  (as  it  was  said  about  cottons,  and  last  year  about 
woollens),  that  the  duties  pajrable  will  be  enormous,  See. 
Thus,  it  will  be  calculated — that  cloth  costing  fifty  one 
cents  per  square  yard  will  be  rated  as  though  it  cost  250 
cents  per  square  yard,  and  be  subject  to  a duty  of  100 
cents  per  square  yard,  two  hundred  per  cent,  or  twice  the 
amount  of  the  original  cost  of  the  article,  one  cent,  ex- 
cepted, and  we  shall  have  many  great  speeches  about  that! 

And  this  is  very  true.  We  pretend  not  to  deny  or  dis- 
guise it  Yet — with  such  a law,  who  would  be  fool 
enough  to  import  cloth  costing  fifty  one  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  pay  100  cents  duty  per  square  yard  upon  it, 
when  he  might  import  cloth  at  50 -cents,  or  a little  less, 
and  pay  only  20  cents,  duty?  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  such  cloth  will  ever  be  imported.  The  foreign 
manufacturers  and  importers  would  adapt  all  the  cloths 
designed  for  our  markets  exactly  to  the  minimums  estab - 
lishsed,  or  a little  belorw  them , and  then  would  pay  only 
6 2<-S per  cent,  more  duty  than  it  was  intended  that  they 
should  pay  by  the  tariff  of  1824;  and  this  advance,  to  fa- 
vor the  manufacturers,  will  not  repay  them,  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  reduction  of  their  pi'ofits  because  of  the  propos- 
ed advance  of  duty  upon  imported  wool — admitting  that 
all  which  is  asked  for  wool  and  woollens  shall  be  granted 
by  congress.  This  is  practical  truth. 

The  practice  of  merchants  is,  in  many  respects,  con- 
formable to  that  which  we  have  suggested — for  instance, 
they  do  not  purchase  such  cheap  and  coarse  sugar  as  may 
often  be  obtained  in  the  West  Indies  at  2 or  3 cents  per 
lb.  or  less,  to  encounter  our  duty  of  3 cents  per  lh.  but 
always  prefer  the  better  sorts,  which  pay  no  more  duty 
than  the  worst.  So  the  judgment  of  the  merchants  and 
importers  would  regulate  their  introduction  of  foreign 
cloths.  To  be  sure,  this  plan  would  secure  to  our  own 
manufacturers  the  home  market  for  those  kinds  of  cloth 
for  which  American  wool  is  particularly  fitted;  and  this 
i*s  every  way  desirable,  to  cause  a brisk  demand  for  such 
wool  and  encourage  the  manufacture  of  it.  And  the  mi- 
nimums will  powerfully  check  all  attempts  at  “monopo- 
ly” and  ‘‘extortion,”  should  the  domestic  competition  fail 
to  prevent  them.  But  these  cannot  be  really  feared  by 
any  wrho  dispassionately  consider  the  subject,  and  reflect 
that  every  article,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  protected, 

cheaper  than  the  like  foreign  article  at  its  place  of  ex- 
portation. Witness  cotton  goods,  and  the  triumphant 
state  of  our  protected  navigation. 

We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  notice  the  other  items 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  congress  by  the 
convention.  The  duty  of  this  is  easy,  because  that  their 
subject  is  better  understood  than  that  of  wool  and 
woollens. 

1.  To  prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue.  The  article  on 
auctions  in  the  appendix,  contains  all  which  we  think  ne- 
cessary to  urge  on  this  point. 

*There  is  a minimum  in  the  present  law.  Cloths  cost- 
ing less  than  35^  cents  per  square  yard  are  assumed  for 
duty  at  that  price  per  square  yard. 


I 2.  A small  increase  of  duty  on  hammered  bar  iron, 

I and  a correspondent  increase  of  duty  upon  steel.  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  tliis  subject  gives  the  views  of 
! the  convention.  Of  hammered  iron,  we  imported  last 
year  467,515  cwt.  worth  1,590,350  dollars,  chiefly  from 
Sweden  and  Russia,  which  together  received  only 
118,760  dollars  worth  of  our  products.  Iron  ore,  with 
the  means  of  its  manufacture,  and  of  all  qualities,  is  abund- 
ant in  the  United  States,  and  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  an  article  of  primary  necessity;  and  there  is 
no  possible  reason  why  we  should  depend  upon  foreign 
countries  for  a single  pound  of  its  first  manufactures. 
Some  important  particulars  are  given  in  the  appendix. 
Various  home  fabrics  of  iron  have,  because  of  their  su- 
perior quality  and  cheapness  of  price,  already  excluded 
like  foreign  articles;  and  we  exported  last  year  the  value 
of  $248,960  dollars  in  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 
With  a little  assistance,  this  great  interest  will  be  com- 
pletely established  and  with  redueed  prices  to  the  con- 
sumers, the  market  being  guarded  against  excessive  im- 
portations, caused  by  the  wants  or  speculations  of  for- 
eigners; which,  on  the  whole,  as  is  known  to  every  per- 
son conversant  with  the  principles  of  commerce,  pro- 
duce re-actions,  and  rather  increase  than  diminish  ave- 
rage prices.  Steel,  as  immediately  dependent  on  iron, 
and  being  an  important  manufacture,  should  be  support- 
ed pari  passu  with  iron.  Most  of  our  farming  utensils 
and  castings  are  home-made,  with  many  articles  of  iron- 
mongery, cutlery,  8cc.  with  ample  supplies  of  cannon  and 
small  arms. 

The  extra  cost  of  iron  during  the  late  war,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  probably  exceeded  the  whole 
value  of  all  articles  of  iron  imported  since  the  procla- 
mation of  peace,  without  at  all  regarding  the  disadvan- 
tages and  losses,  delays  and  discomfitures,  that  ensued 
because  of  the  deficiency  of  the  supply ! The  transport- 
ations alone,  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  more 
than  they  would  have  done,  had  the  home  manufacture 
been  e ven  in  its  present  state.  All  who  have  a recollection 
of  the  “events  of  the  war,”  will  subscribe  to  this  opinion. 
The  tariff  of  1824  was  of  some  service  to  this  interest, 
though  only  90  cents  per  cwt.  was  levied  upon  hammer- 
ed bar  iron.  The  following  brief  notice  of  the  various 
proceedings  relative  to  the  duty  upon  iron,  is  curious  and 
useful. 

Previous  to  1824,  the  duty  on  hammered  bar  iron  was  75 
cents  per  cwt.  In  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Baldwin-, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  in  1820, 
it  was  proposed  that  the  duty  should  be  125  cents,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  house  of  representatives  90  to  60 — 
but  the  senate  defeated  the  w hole  bill,  and  the  duty  remain- 
ed as  before.  In  1822,  Mr.  Baldwin  introduced  a new  hill 
to  place  the  duty  at  125  cents,  which  did  not  prevail;  for 
in  March  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means , report- 
ed a general  revenue  bill,  in  which  he  placed  the  duty  at 
100  cents  on  hammered  bar  iron  and  castings.  This 
bill,  being  a “revenue  bill,”  excited  no  animation;  even 
the  “chambers  of  commerce”  were  silent  about  it — hut 
it  defeated  Mr.  Baldwin’s  proposition,  and  then — ■ went 
to  sleep.  In  1824,  Mr.  Tod,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  manufactures,  proposed  that  the  duty  slwuld  be 
112  cents — on  the  final  question  it  was  reduced  to  90 
cents,  120  yeas,  85  nays.  Thus  it  was  sent  to  the  senate, 
and  90  cents  were  stricken  out,  but  reinstated  before  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  which,  however,  was  much  and  in- 
juriously altered  in  that  body;  it  being  understood  that 
the  house  of  representatives  would  insist  upon  90  cents, 
and  obtain  it,  or  iose  the  whole  hill. 

3.  Flax  and  hemp  and  their  manufactures.  The  full 
and  able  report  of  the  committee  on  this  subject  leaves 
us  nothing  to  say,  except  to  recommend  that  report  to 
our  readers. 

4.  The  further  protection  of  distilled  spirits.  This  is 
a very  important  interest  in  the  grain  growing  states, 
and  especially  to  farmers  not  having  a convenient  access 
to  market.  In  1826  we  imported  535,226  gals,  distilled 
from  grain,  and  3,182,926  gallons  distilled  from  other 
materials,  worth  together  $1,587,712.  Nearly  halt  the 
quantity  was  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  British  W est 
Indies.*  The  whole  foreign  supply  may  be  conveniently 
dispensed  widp  The  British  levy  a duty  of  8s.  6 d.  per 
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gallon,*  or  more  if  of  high  proof,  on  spirits  imported 
from  their  own  colonies,  to  protect  the  home  distillations 
and  breweries,  that  the  excise  may  be  paid  for  the  sup- 
port of  government. 

5.  Further  protection  to  cotton  goods  and  printed 
cottons.  It  is  know  n to  every  one  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  protection  already  afforded,  the  home-made  coarse 
cotton  goods  consumed  in  the  United  States,  are  cheap- 
•er  than  such  goods  manufactured  and  consumed  in  Eng- 
land. About  this  there  can  be  no  dispute.  But  if  any 
should  arise,  the  facts  stated  in  the  appendix  will  end  it. 
In  like  manner,  all  common  calicoes  are  making  cheaper 
in  this  country  than  in  that,  and  rapidly  approaching  a 
supply  of  the  "whole  domestic  demand,  being  preferred 
to  the  British.  It  is  confidently  believed,  that  if  the 
minimum  valuation  on  the  square  yard  shall  be  raised  to 
only  40  cents  for  duty,  instead  of  30,  as  at  present,  that 
the  finer  calicoes  and  other  fine  cotton  goods  w ill  he  speed- 
ily supplied  on  the  same  good  terms  as  the  coarse  ones 
are.  We  have  practical  knowledge  in  this  matter,  and 
the  whole  subject  is  familiar  to  the  people.  And,  if  any 
small  advance  on  the  current  cost  of  fine  cottons  should 
take  place,  which  might  or  might  not  happen,  it  cannot 
possibly  last  more  than  a year  or  two;  and  the  advance 
will  wholly  fall  upon  those  most  able  to  bear  it,  the 
w ealthy.  It  may  be  due  to  candor  to  observe,  that  this 
increase  of  the  minimum  is  not  sought  for  by  the  manu- 
facturers just  noio — they  more  apprehend  domestic  com- 
petition than  foreign  rivalry;  indeed,  they  defy  the  latter: 
but  for  the  reason  that,  as  the  convention  believed,  the 
effect  would  be  to  extend  the  business  of  manufactures 
generally,  and  furnish  the  people  with  better  articles  at 
more  reduced  prices.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  motive 
which  led  to  this  recommendation;  and  it  would  much 
increase  the  use  of  our  own  finer  cottons,  for  which  the 
British  substitute  that  of  Brazil,  &c. 

There  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  many  brief  no- 
tices of  other  interesting  branches  of  industry,  which  the 
committee  did  not  feel  themselves  authorised  to  bring 
out  in  this  address.  Some  of  them  have  strong  claims 
on  the  public  support,  especially  such  as  hatsand  bonnets 
in  imitation  of  the  Leghorn,  laces,  gloves  and  artificial  flow- 
ers. These  may  afford  neat  and  pleasant  andprofitabie  em- 
ployment to  dear,  lovely  and  interesting,  but  comparatively 
helpless  females — at  their  own  homes,  in  the  bosom  of 
their  families,  by  the  side  of  their  little  children,  in  the 
company  of  their  mothers!  From  some  rough  estimates 
that  we  have  seen,  the  four  articles  named  would  fill 
up  all  the  spare  time  of  100,000  women  and  girls,  if  the 
home  market  was  insured  to  them.  There  is  a distres- 
sing want  of  employment  for  many  times  that  number 
of  such  as  would  gladly  labor,  in  businesses  suited  to  their 
particular  condition  and  sex — and  their  several  small 
earnings,  amounting  to  millions  in  the  whole,  would  be  as 
a clear  gain  to  our  country.  There  is  much  feeling — 
much  interest  to  society — much  of  all  the  best  motives 
that  can  influence  human  actions,  in  a consideration  of 
these  things.  We  would  that  the  widow’s  heart  might 
be  caused  to  leap  with  joy,  and  that  the  tears  of  honest 
poverty  were  brushed  from  the  orphan’s  cheek,  in  inde- 
pendence gained  through  patient  industry,  and  a willing- 
ness to  earn  an  honest  and  respectable  support — and  "in 
keeping  families  together,  aged  parents  or  helpless  little 
ones,  whom  to  separate,  might  render  violence  to  feelings 
which  even  the  untutored  Indian  would  respect.  Virtue 
is  not  an  inheritance  of  the  wealthy — nay,  it  rather  re- 
sides in  the  cottage  than  the  palace;  hut  beset  with  all 
the  ills  which  dependence  inflicts,  it  is  then  that  virtue  is 
tried,  and  proved  as  it  were  in  the  furnace  of  affliction. 
“Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,” 
is  a prominent  part  of  the  wisest  petition  ever  offered 
up  to  the  Fountain  of  all  rood,  and  it  operates  as  a 
command  upon  all  that  we  should  help  one  another; 
but  it  is  especially  the  duty  of  man  to  exert  himself  in 
behalf  ot  looman , and  yield  that  protection  which  “na- 
ture and  nature’s  God”  designed  him  to  bestow;  that  the 
venerable  matron,  when  called  upon  to  resign  her  spirit 
to  Him  who  gave  it,  may  have  the  last,  best  consolation 
this  world  can  afford,  in  a well  founded  hope  that  the 
children  of  her  care,  her  orphan  daughters,  may  pros- 
per  and  be  happy — and,  obtaining  an  honorable  subsist- 
ence by  the  labor  ot  their  own  hands,  cause  her  own 
memory  to  be  respected  in  the  manners  of  their  life. 


Sweet  is  such  consolation  to  the  heart  of  a parent — but 
dear,  of  earthly  things  most  dear,  is  it  to  the  heart  of  a 
departing  mother! 

The  committee  has  thus  zealously  endeavored  to  ful- 
fil the  directions  and  explain  the  views  of  the  conven- 
tion, with  a sincere  desire  to  ascertain  truth,  and  present 
it  in  familiar  terms  to  their  fellow  citizens  for  action 
upon  it.  The  result  is  with  them,  for  the  national  legis- 
lature will  receive  its  impulse  from  their  judgment.  If 
it  shall  be  their  good  fortune  to  invigorate  the  strong, 
help  the  weak,  and  arrest  the  minds  of  the  wavering; 
or,  by  the  presentation  of  authentic  facts  or  well  digest- 
ed opinions,  to  dissipate  prejudices  and  place  principles 
on  the  high  ground  which  belongs  to  them,  that  they 
may  be  seen  and  understood  by  the  American  people — 
and  allay  the  ardency  of  party  feelings,  by  shewing  the 
great  national  interests  that  are  common  to  all  parts  ot 
this  republic  and  all  parties — the  committee  will,  in- 
deed, be  gratified:  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  shall 
fail  in  all  these,  the  consciousness  will  be  left  that  they 
have  striven  to  deserve  success,  and  that  will  console 
them  tor  time  and  labor  lost  in  this  first  attempt  at  a 
general  developement  of  the  resources  of  our  country: 
and  there  will  be  some  merit,  perhaps,  even  to  fail  in 
such  an  effort  to  subserve  the  public  intelligence. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  we  have  spared  no  pains  to 
keep  out  of  consideration  particular  regard  for  sectional 
interests,  except  so  far  as  parts  of  our  country,  the  most 
populous,  may  be  more  particularly  concerned;  and  not 
even  then  in  known  opposition  to  the  interests  of  others. 
The  will  of  the  majority  ought  to  prevail;  but  the  mino- 
rity have  also  interests  and  feelings  that  must  be  re- 
spected by  all  who  respect  themselves  as  they  ought. 
It  is  our  serious  belief,  that  the  protection  of  the  vast 
capital  vested  in  manufactures,  and  the  greater  capital 
involved  in  the  allied  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  the 
property  and  persons  employed  in  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, interior  and  exterior,  is  as  much  for  the  benefit 
of  the  planting  interest  of  either  or  any  other,  in  the 
reduced  price  of  articles  for  domestic  consumption  and  in 
an  increased  demand  for  the  productions  of  the  earth. 
If  we  have  mistaken  these  things,  we  have  honestly  er- 
red, and  ask  for  information;  which  we  hope  will  he 
given  with  that  regard  for  moderation  and  justice  which 
should  mark  the  course  of  honorable  men,  zealous  of 
good  works,  and  engaged  to  advance  the  public  and  pri- 
vate welfare  of  our  beloved  country  and  countrymen, 
For  the  committee, 

( Oct.  10,  1827.)  H.  NILES,  Chairman. 

ADDENDUM. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Everett's  speech,  delivered  at  Bos- 
ton, at  a meeting  of  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  consider- 
ing the  propriety  of  appointing  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion at  Harrisburg: 

[Some  parts  of  this  speech  would  have  been  engrafted 
in  the  address,  had  it  not  been  entirely  overlooked  until 
the  whole  was  completed;  the  extracts  are  added  to  co- 
roborate  what  we,  of  ourselves,  had  stated  on  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  refer,  and  exhibit  new  views.] 

“The  object  of  the  law  of  1824  [the  “tariff  law,”  as 
commonly  called]  said  Mr.  Ik  as  I have  already  had  the 
honor  to  state,  was  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer 
of  woollens  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  British 
manufacturer.  Consequently  the  duty  was  calculated 
on  the  then  existing  state  of  the  manufacture  in  that 
country.  At  that  time,  the  duty  on  all  wool  imported 
into  England  was  six  pence  sterling  per  pound.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1824,  and  by  a law  to  take  effect  at 
the  end  of  that  year,  this  duty  was  reduced  to  one  pen- 
ny a pound  on  all  wool  imported  into  England.  The 
object  of  this  reduction,  as  stated  by  its  advocate  in  the 
British  parliament,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  this  meet- 
ing. In  the  debate  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Robertson,  a 
respectable  commercial  member,  “begged  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  stale  of  America,  in 
order  to  show  the  expediency  of  taking  off*  the  duty  on 
the  raw  materials.  The  population  of  the  United  States, 
hefore  they  were  declared  independent,  amounted  to 
two  and  a half  millions?  at  the  present  day  it  amounts  to 
ten  millions.  The  population  of  South  America  might 
be  taken,  at  a low  estimate,  at  seventeen  millions,  and  if 
they  went  on  increasing,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  United 
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States,  they  might  be  expected  to  amount  to  sixty  mil- 
lions in  forty  years.  ” And  now,  sir,  for  the  inference 
from  this  statistical  survey  of  North  and  South  America: 
“Here  was  an  immense  mart  for  our  low  priced  cloths 
of  which  this  country  might  avail  itself,  if  the  impolitic 
duties  on  the  raw  material  were  repealed.” 

“Such  were  the  reasons,  sir,  for  reducing  the  duty 
from  six  pence  sterling  per  pound  to  one  penny.  But 
even  this  reduction  was  not  enough,  and  the  following 
year  a further  abatement  of  the  duty  ot  a half  penny  a 
pound  was  made  on  all  wool,  of  which  the  price  was 
less  than  one  shilling  sterling  the  pound.  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  gave  the  reason  of  this  reduction  in  the  following 
words:  “The  duty  is  now  one  penny  a pound  on  all  fo- 
reign wool.  It  has  been  stated  to  me,  that  even  this  rate 
of  duty  presses  severely  upon  the  manufacturers  of 
coarse  woollens,  in  which  we  have  most  to  fear  from  fo- 
reign competition,  and  that  considerable  relief  would  be 
afforded  by  reducing  it  to  one  half  upon  all  wool  not  ex- 
ceeding the  value  of  one  shilling  sterling  per  pound.” 

“Now,  sir,  continued  Mr.  E.  taking  twenty  cents  a 
pound  to  be  the  average  price  of  the  kind  of  wool  in  ques- 
tion, the  duty  upon  it,  after  these  two  reductions,  is  but 
4 per  cent,  of  its  value;  before  the  reduction  it  was  48 
per  cent.  The  manufacturer  in  England  has  conse- 
quently received  an  advantage  of  44  per  cent  on  his 
wool.  But  the  wool  is  estimated  to  be  in  value  about  a 
third  part  of  the  cloth — consequently  the  manufacturer 
has  gained  14  2-3  per  cent,  on  the  fabric  of  his  article, 
by  this  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool. 

“But  as  the  English  manufacturer  is  the  competitor 
against  which  the  law  of  1824  intended  to  protect  the 
American  manufacturer,  this  14  2-3  per  cent,  must  be 
deducted  from  the  33^  per  cent,  laid  by  the  American 
law  on  the  foreign  fabric.  And,  in  effect,  the  duty  for 
the  encouragement  of  our  own  looms  is  thus  brought 
down  to  18  2-3  per  cent. 

“But  this  is  not  all.  Other  reductions  were  made  in 
1 S25,  with  the  same  avowed  objeet  of  the  duties  on  arti- 
cles of  great  importance  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 
The  duty  on  olive  oil  was  reduced  from  <£15  13s.  ster- 
ling, the  ton  of  252  gallons,  to  £7.  The  duty  on  rape 
seed  was  reduced,  I think,  from  ten  pounds,  to  ten  shil- 
lings per  last.  The  duty  on  indigo,  Avhieh  was  indeedL 
but  small  before,  was  reduced  to  20  per  cent.  The 
duty  on  logwood  was  reduced  from  9s.  4d.  sterling,  I 
think,  said  Mr.  E.  to  4s.  6d.  the  ton.  The  amount  of 
all  these  and  some  other  reductions  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Huskisson,  at  from  1 to  2 per  cent,  in  the  manufacture. 
I believe  it  is  nearer  twice  that  amount.  Taking  it, 
however,  at  two  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  14  2-3  per 
cent,  already  mentioned,  it  reduces  the  effective  duty  in 
this  country  on  foreign  woollens  to  16  2-3  per  cent,  that 
is,  just  one  half. 

“Now,  I ask,  said  Mr.  E.  whether,  if  the  duty  of  33^ 
per  cent,  laid  by  the  law  of  1824,  was  hut  an  inadequate 
protection  for  our  woollen  manufactures,  (and  I have  al- 
ready said  it  was  probable,  at  its  best  estate,  inadequate, ) 
•whether  a reduction  of  one  half  was  not  a death  blow  to 
the  manufacture? 

“Here  then  is  a strong  case,  fairly  made  out,  and  no 
more  connected  with  the  principles  of  political  econo- 
my, than  with  Algebra  or  Metaphysics.  Unless  the 
American  people  think  it  just  and  fair,  that  the  laws 
passed  by  the  American  congress  for  the  protection  of 
American  industry  should  be  repealed  by  the  British 
parliament,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
supply  of  our  market  to  the  British  manufacturer  to  the 
end  of  time,  it  was  the  duty  of  congress  to  counteract 
this  movement.  I say,  continued  Mr.  E.  it  was  incum- 
bent on  congress,  as  the  very  least  they  could  do,  to 
raise  the  duty  of  1824  to  fifty  per  cent,  for  so  much  had 
the  British  legislation  lowered  it.  And  had  this  been 
done,  the  foreign  article  would  not  have  been  enhanced 
to  the  consumer,  beyond  its  old  price,  because  what  was 
added  to  the  dutT  would  have  been  taken  from  the  cost.  ” 

Then  follows  an  able  argument  in  favor  ot  a duty  up- 
on avooI  imported  into  the  United  States,  though  6reat 
Britain  received  it  almost  duty  free.  He  said — 

“It  Av  as  repeatedly  said  la^t  Avinter,  that  we  ought  to 
begin  at  the  other  end.  If  the  British  government  low- 
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ers  the  duty  on  avooI  imported  into  England,  the  Ame- 
rican government  ought  to  lower  the  duty  on  wool  import- 
ed into  America.  This,  is  it  is  true,  would  meet  the 
difficulty,  as  far  as  the  manufacturer  alone  was  concern- 
ed; but  precisely  the  same  objection  reverted.  Why 
should  avc  allow  the  British  parliament  to  repeal  the  la\V 
which  we  have  passed  for  the  protection  ot  our  farmers. 
In  1824,  the  American  congress  saw  fit  to  give  the  far- 
mer the  benefit  of  a progressively  increasing  duty  rising 
to  thirty  per  cent,  on  imported  wool.  The  British  gov- 
ernment immediately  thinks  fit  to  loAver  this  duty  on 
wool  44  per  cent.  Why  should  we  deprive  the  Ameri- 
can wool-grower  of  the  promised  benefit  of  this  law,  be- 
cause parliament  has  laid  a heavy  burden  on  the  English 
Avool-groAver  ? No,  sir;  the  farmer  has  the  same  right 
to  his  protection  that  the  manufacturer  has  to  his:  and 
to  lower  the  duty  on  imported  avooI  Avould  be  merely  to 
transfer  the  burden,  and  sacrifice  the  grower  to  the  con- 
sumer of  avooI.  Sir,  said  Mr.  E.  I would  not  agree  to 
this  sacrifice.  It  is  indefensible  in  principle,  and  in  ef- 
fect doubly  pernicious.  I say  doubly  pernicious,  for  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  'that  the  raising  of 
sheep  should  prosper  in  the  country;  Avhile  it  is  the  best 
effect  of  the  whole  policy  that  it  encourages  that  branch 
ot  husbandry.  It  Avas  said,  rather  sneeringly,  on  the 
floor  of  congress,  last  Avinter,  that  the  measure"  proposed 
was  one  for  the  relief  of  the  Boston  and  Salem  capital- 
ists. Sir,  said  Mr.  E.  it-  has  escaped  my  observation,  if 
that  respectable  class  of  citizens  are  the  'most  zealous 
supporters  of  these  measures.  Still  more  do  I err,  if 
there  is  any  branch  of  industry  in  which  the  profits  are 
more  equally  divided,  or  more  Avidely  scattered  than 
this.  The  raw  material  bears  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  article.  And  this  raw  material  is  not 
raised  by  costly  machinery'  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth;  it  is  not  cultivated  on  large  plantations,  which 
none  but  the  rich  can  own  and  carry  on.  It  may  he 
brought  to  market  by  the  middling  farmer*  by  the 
poor  man.  The  man  who  can  do  nothing  else  to 
add  a few  dollars  in  cash  to  his  bare  livelihood,  can 
keep  a few  sheep;  the  land  which  will  produce  scarcelv 
any  thing  else  wdl  support  them.  Of  this  land,  there  is 
not  a little  in  Nerv-England.  Even  in  England,  where 
the  husbandry  is  better  perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Avorld,  with  the  exception  of  Flanders  and  Lombardy, 
the  raising  of  sheep  is  the  farmer’s  main  stay.  Ilis  flock 
is  the  basis  of  his  operations.  His  flock  supplies  him  all 
his  comforts:  his  flock  educates  his  children;  his  flock 
ekes  out  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  rest  of  the  establish- 
ment; above  all,  his  mutton  and  his  avooI  enable  him  to 
stagger  under  that  heavy  burden,  Avhieh  I trust  in  hea- 
ven will  never  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  American 
farmer,  a cash  rent  per  annum  greater  than  the  fee  sim- 
ple price  of  improved  lands  in  many  parts  of  this  coun- 
try.” 

In  another  part,  Mr.  Everett  said — 

“I  am  not  anxious  to  conceal,  sir,  that  in  the  ehange  of 
feeling  Avhieh  has  taken  place  in  this  community,  on  the 
subject  of  manufactures,  I have  participated.  There 
was  a time,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when  not  merely  an 
indifference,  hut  a positive  unfavorable  impression,  Avas 
felt  in  this  community  on  the  subject  of  manufactures. 
The  accounts  of  the  corruption  of  morals,  and  prostra- 
tion of  health,  of  the  o\  er  working  and  underfeeding  of  the 
British  factories,  (accounts  in  themselves  too  true,  I fear,) 
were  repeated  Avith  a kind  of  melancholy  relish.  Men 
wrought  themselves  up  to  the  belief,  that  by  the  neces- 
sity and  nature  of  the  case,  a manufacturing  establish- 
ment Avas  a voluntary  penitentiary,  an  earthly  pandemo- 
nium, into  Avhieh,  under  the  gripe  of  stern  necessity — 
driven  by  the  lash  of  stern  Necessity,  the  wretched  in- 
mates were  fain  to  condemn  themselves.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  these  accounts  in 
the  countries  to  which  they  relate.  But  experience  and 
observation  have  taught  us  all,  that  the  ease  is  very  dif- 
ferent here.  After  having  examined  the  chief  establish- 
ments for  manufactures  on  the  seaboard,  I can  truly  say 
that  I have  never  seen  in  one  of  them  an  individual, 
Avhose  countenance,  dress,  or  manners,  denoted  over- 
working, underfeeding,  or  Avorse  morals  than  those  of 
his  neighbors  in  the  other  pursuits  of  life.” 
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QCj^In  a part  of  our  last  impression,  an  error  of  consi- 
derable magnitude,  though  one  that  was  very  easily  made, 
escaped  correction.  In  the  note,  page  106,  the  600,000 
bushels  of  coal  at  18  cents  per  bushel,  appear  as  valued  at 
$1,080,000,  instead  of  108,000,  a space  having  been 
omitted  between  the  cyphers,  and  increasing  the  amount 
100  fold!  But  the  error  is  one  of  easy  detection,  from 
the  quantity  awl  price  given.  , 

Tiie  president  of  the  United  States  arrived  at 
Baltimore  on  the  1 4th  inst.  on  his  return  to  the  seat  of 
government.,  and  was  induced  to  prolong  his  visit  until 
Wednesday'  morning,  in  consequence  of  the  following  in- 
vitation and  the  arrangements  made  for  the  funeral  of 
col.  Howard,  which  he  attended. 

LETTER  OF  INVITATION. 

To  John  Q.  Adams, 

President  of  the  United  States:  * 

Baltimore,  6 th  October , lS2/\ 

Sir — We  have  been  appointed  by  an  assemblage  of  our 
fellow-citizens  to  address  you  on  their  behalf,  and  to  ex- 
press to  you  their  earnest  desire  that  you  would  consent 
to  remain  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  a few  days,  on  your 
return  to  the  seat  of  government. 

In  making  this  request  we  feel  assured  that  wconly  do 
justice  to  our  fellow-citizens,  who  are  anxious,  as  they 
have  been  on  several  occasions  when  you  have  heretofore 
passed  through  their  city,  to  have  an  opportunity  afforded 
them  of  testifying  their  unfeigned  respect  for  your. public 
services,  and  their  warm  approbation  of  the  enlightened  \ 
policy  which  has  characterized  the  administration  of  the 
government  since  you  have  presided  over  it. 

Permit  us,  therefore,  respectfully,  but  earnestly  to  re- 
quest you  to  sojourn  in  our  city  as  long  as  the  public  bu- 
siness will  allow  you,  and  thus  enable  us  to  pay  to  the, 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  those  marks  of  respect 
which  are  so  justly  due  to  one  whose  life  has  been  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  country. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your 
most  obedient  servants, 

Wm.  Patterson, 

Wm.  McDonald, 

Solomon  Etting, 

Luke  Tiernan, 

David  Hoffman, 

Richard  13.  Magruder. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  ANSWER. 

^Messrs.  If  m.  Patterson,  W.  J\[c Donald,  Solomon  Etting, 

Luke  Tiernan , David  Hoffman , Richard  if.  Mdgru- 

der , Baltimore. 

Philadelphia , \3th  October,  1827. 

Sirs — On  my  passage  through  N.  York,  your  very  oblig- 
ing letter  of  the  6th  inst.  was  put  into  my  hands,  while 
under  an  impression,  derived  from  communications  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time,  that  the  public  service  required 
my  return  to  Washington  without  a moment  of  delay. 
On  my  arrival  in  this  city  yesterday,  with  the  intention 
of  immediately  proceeding,  and  the  expectation  of  reach- 
ing the  seat  of  government  this  morning,  l received  infor- 
mation from  which  1 was  enabled  to  manifest  my  grateful 
sense  of  the  kind  attentions  of  my  fellow  citizens  here  and 
at  Baltimore,  by  postponing  for  two  days  my  return  to 
Washington. 

I therefore  remained  here  yesterday,  aud  propose  to  con- 
tinue my  journey  this  day  to  Baltimore,  and  to  pass  the 
day  thei'e  on  Monday.  I can  have  no  higher  gratification 
than  that  of  meeting  you  there,  and  those  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  at  whose  desire  you  have  addressed  to  me  this  in- 
vitation, with  all  others  who  may  incline  to  exchange  with 
me  a friendly  salutation. 

To  that  purpose  1 hope  to  devote  the  day  of  Monday 
nexf,  and  1 avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assufevou 
Vo :■  IX — —No.  8. 


that  if  language  is  inadequate  to  express  my  sensibility 
to  th?  favorable  estimate  you  liave  made  of  my  public 
services,  your  generous  confidence  can  only  be  justified 
by  the  continued  and  entire  devotion  to  the’interests  and 
welfare  of  our  common  country,  of  your  friend  and  fellow- 
citizen,  John  Q.  Adams. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  accompanied  by  a large  party  of 
citizens,  the  president  visited  the  battle  ground  at  North 
Point,  and  in  the  evening  from  2 oclock  until  4 received 
the  visits  of  our  citizens;  among  other  visitors  were  the 
consuls  of  different  nations,  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Eccleston, 
vice  president  of  St.  Mary’s  college,  attended  by  upwards 
of  one  hundred  students  from  that  institution.  Mr.  E 
addressed  to  the  president  a brief  and  pertinent  speech, 
to  which  he  replied  as  follows — 

“In  receiving  this  pleasing  mark  of  attention  from  the 
professors  and  students  of  St.  Mary’s  college,  I am  hap- 
py to  renew  the  recollection  of  scenes  in  vvhich  1 myself 
was  once  engaged.  T too  have  performed  the  duties  of 
an  instructor  in  a literary  institution;  and  I entertain  the 
highest  respectfor  that  important  and  dignified  function.” 
And  he  concluded  with  some  observations  favorable  to 
the  reputation  of  the  college. 

Alter  this  feeling  and  appropriate  reply,  the  vice  pre- 
sident proceeded  to  introduce  the  students  individually  to 
Mr.  Adams,  who  received  them  with  the  most  marked 
and  cordial  condescension. 

After  the  introduction,  and  an  interval  of  a few  mo- 
ments, during  which  he  was  evidently  striving  to  suppress 
! his  emotions,  the  president  advanced,  and  with  great  ener- 
gy and  feeling,  addressed  the  students  in  words  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

Young  gentlemen — I am  happy  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  you  by  the  hand— and  before  we  part  per- 
(mit  me  to  remind  you,  while  recollecting  the  sublime  ex- 
amples of  patriotism,  with  which  your  daily  studies  make 
you  conversant,  in  the  histories  of  antient  Greece  and 
Rome,  so  justly  noticed  in  the  address  from  your  respect- 
ed instructor,  which  you  have  just  heard,  that  you  have 
in  this  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  monuments  of 
the  same  exalted  spirits  exhibited  in  the  defence  of  our 
own  country— and  1 hope  and  tryst  that  they  will  influ- 
ence your  future  lives  as  deeply  as  the  most  exalted 
proofs  of  public  spirit  winch  you  will  find  in  the  course 
of  your  studies. 

At  four  o’clock  he  dined  with  the  Cincinnati  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  officers  and  soldiers  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  North  Point.  The  entertainment  was  handsome,  and 
creditable  to  Mr.  Barnum.  The  following  toast  was  giv- 
en on  behalf  of  the  committee: — 

The  United  States  of  America — May  other  countries 
learn  from  them,  that  the  easy  access  of  the  people  to 
their  rulers,  is  the  means  of  confidence  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  right  government  on  the  other. 

After  a short  time  the  president  gave  the  following  sen- 
timent, which  he  accompanied  with  some  remarks  expla- 
natory of  the  allusion: — 

“ Ebony  and  Topaz — Gen.  Ross’s  posthumous  coat  of 
arms,  and  the  republican  militia-man  who  gave  it.” 

I am  apprehensive  that  the  allusions  upon  which  this 
sentiment  is  founded,  may  not  be  familiar  to  everyone  of 
you  at  this  table;  and  that  it  will  therefore  need  a short 
explanation. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  known  to  you  all,  that  for  the 
splendid  achievements  of  general  Ross  in  this  country, 
his  family  have  been  rewarded  by  a heraldic  addition  to 
their  coat  of  arms;  and  as  it  was  the  arm  of  a republi- 
can militia-man  of  Maryland,  that  rendered  tills  service 
to  the  family,  I may  fairly  consider  him  as  having  gi\  en  ii 
Heraldry  is  a monarchical  institution,  about  which  1 knou 
little.  Whether  this  inference  would  pass  muster  with 
the  garter  king  at  arms  or  not,  1 do  not  know;  but  I liow'V 
if  will  pass  well  enough  for  a republican  der>r r 
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But  the  connection  of  this  sentiment  with  the  names  of  \ do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  statements  so  coa~ 


Ebony  and  Topaz,  is  founded  upon  a philosophical  tale 
Of  Voltaire,  by  whieh,  in  my  youth,  I was  amused  and  in- 
structed. It  is  an  ancient  fable  of  the  Hindu  Bramins, 
and  has  come  down,  through  the  Arabians  to  the  modern 
European  nations  and  to  us.  The  same  tale,  under  dif- 
ferent names,  has  been  told  in  English  verse  by  Parnell, 
as  well  as  in  French  prose  by  Voltaire. 

In  the  tale  to  which  my  toast  alludes,  Ebony  is  the  spi- 
rit of  darkness  or  of  evil — and  Topaz  is  the  spirit  of 
light  or  of  good;  and  the  interest  of  the  story  consists  in 
the  succession  of  incidents  by  which  they  are  continually 
counteracting  each  other  in  the  events  of  human  life. — 
The  application  of  their  names  to  the  parts  respectively 
performed  on  this  stage  of  existence  by  gen.  lloss  and 
the  militia-man  of  Maryland,  I submit  to  your  judgment 
and  feeling — with  this  single  remark — that  whenever  the 
spirit  of  evil  shall  invade  this  country,  under  the  banners 
of  a foreign  land,  whatever  honors  may  be  showered  upon 
their  commander  by  his  sovereign,  the  spirit  of  good  will 
never  fail  to  provide  a republican  militia-man  to  confer 
those  honors  by  speeding  a bullet  to  his  heart.” 

On  retiring,  the  president,  after  a few  remarks,  return- 
ing thanks  for  the  reception  which  had  been  given  to  him 
by  his  fellow-citizens  of  Baltimore,  gave 

Baltimore , the  monumental  city — May  the  days  of  her 
safety  be  as  prosperous  and  happy,  as  the  days  of  her 
dangers  have  been  trying  and  triumphant. 

According  to  previous  arrangement,  the  president 
again,  between  7 and  9 o’clock,  received  the  visits  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  of  whom  he  took  leave  in  a brief  and  cor- 
dial address,  praying  those  with  whom  he  had  exchanged 
salutations,  to  convey  them  as  from  him  to  their  families. 

Brazil.  The  Brazillianshave  again  commenced  their 
outrages  upon  American  citizens  and  their  property. 
The  brig  Nile  from  Canton,  bound  to  Boston,  was  direct- 
ed by  her  owners  to  stop  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  dispose 
of  such  part  of  her  cargo  as  was  saleable;  and  after  having 
approached  the  port  within  a few  miles,  fell  in  with  the 
Brazillian  blockading  squadron,  the  commander  of  which 
having  examined  her  papers,  finding  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  captain  to  violate  the  blockade,  yet  con- 
trary to  usage  and  the  stipulation  entered  into  with 
captain  Biddle  our  representative  in  the  La  Plata,  an  officer 
was  put  onboard  and  the  captain  ordered  to  Montevideo; 
On  ariving  at  which  place,  the  admiral  of  the  Brazillian 
squadron  on  being  presented  with  the  papers  of  the  Nile 
expressed  an  opinion  that  all -was  right. 

The  captain’s  astonishment  may  then  be  imagined,  on  be- 
holding the  next  day,  without  any  previous  notice  or  form, 
his  vessel  taken  possession  ©f  by  two  armed  launches, 
brought  in  near  the  shoi*e,  and  anchored  in  an  unsafe  posi- 
tion, her  sails  unbent,  though  wet,  and  sent  on  shore  to 
rot,  and  this  gang  proceeding  to  unhang  the  rudder  and 
dismantle  the  vessel.  [The  brig  has  since  been  liberated, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States.] 

A letter  from  Rio  of  the  4th  of  August,  after  speaking 
of  the  Brazillian  government  in  terms  of  much  severity, 
relates  the  following. 

“That  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the  treatment  Ame- 
ricans receive  here,  I state  the  following  facts;  young 
Mr.  P.  formerly  of  Salem,  is  here;  he  was  supercargo 
of  a schooner  from  Buenps  Ayres  for  Boston,  and  got 
safe  out  of  the  river,  not  having  her  register  endorsed. 
When  at  sea  she  sprung  aleak,  and  put  into  St.  Catha- 
rines in  distress,  where  she  was  seized  and  the  captain 
and  mate,  American  citizens,  with  all  the  crew,  thrown 
into  the  common  prison,  among  murderers,  and  all  kinds 
of  wretches  and  filthy  vermin;  and  from  thence  sent  here 
in  irons,  and  put  on  board  the  press  gang’s  ship,  and  at 
their  mercy,  where  they  keep  prisoners.  The  captain 
and  mate  are  chained  together,  in  the  most  miserable  hole 
you  can  imagine,  and  compelled  to  make  wads  for  the 
men  of  wax’.” 

These  proceedings  should  not  be  permitted,  but  should 
be  settled  satisfactorily  on  the  instant.  Don  Pedro  and  his 
myrmidons  seem  to  think  that  all  republicans  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  he  his  imperial  prey.  The  country  is  said 
to  be  in  a most  wretched  state. 

Court  of  sessions.  A case  was  tried  in  the  court 
oh  Wednesday  last  marked  with  unusual  features.  We 


tradictory,  made  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  by  per- 
sons of  such  undoubted  respectability.  The  tacts  were 
these.  In  a cause  tried  last  March,  before  judge  Duer, 
Mr.  W.  (we  will  not  print  the  names),  swore  that  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  C.  had  admitted  to  him  on  the  exchange  In 
London , that  the  defendant  owed  him  only  £23.  Thejury 
disregarded  W’s'  testimony,  and  gave  C.  a verdict  for 
$5,000.  Thejudge  then  ordered  W.  to  be  detained  for 
perjury;  and  C.  deposed  that  he  had  never  held  such 
conversation  with  him  on  the  London  exchange.  A bill 
was  found,  and  on  Wednesday  the  tidal  came  on,  Mr. 
C.  who  is  a well  known  merchant  of  this  city,  and  bears 
a respectable  character,  swore  that  he  not  only  never 
conversed  with  TV.  on  the  London  exchange , but  more- 
over that  he  never  saw  him  in  his  life , and  that  hit  just 
claims,  ( in  the  former  trial),  were  that  which  the  jury 
awarded  in  Jm  favor.  A series  of  letters  was  put  in, 
dated  London,  and  written  by  him  to  his  correspondent 
in  NUw  York,  directing  steps  to  be  taken  to  secure  that 
identical  amount  by  attaching  property  of  the  debtor  in 
the  hands  of  his  American  consignees.  This  was  the 
cause  for  the  prosecution.  On  the  part  of  W.  a gentle- 
man from  London,  named  Clibborn,  swore,  he  knew 
Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  C.  very  well,  that  he  was  the  ac- 
countant who  made  out  C’s  account  when  the  defen- 
dant in  the  former  trial;  that  C.  was  present  when  that 
amount  was  made  out,  and  admitted  its  justness;  that  the 
balance  due  C.  was  twenty  three  pounds  three  shillings ; 
that  C.  was  acquainted  with  W.  and  he  had  often  seen 
them  together,  they  having  met  to  transact  business  to- 
gether. The  witness  put  m a copy  of  the  amount,  made 
in  1823  by  himself  from  books  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
assignees  in  London.  The  testimony  was,  in  every  re- 
spect, directly  contradictory  to  that  of  C.  The  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  tried  in  vain,  through  a long  and  se- 
vere cross  examination,  to  detect  some  inconsistency  in 
Clibborn’s  statements. 

Evidence  was  then  called  to  prove  Clibborn’s  charac- 
ter, and  perhaps  a higher  character  for  integrity  and  re- 
spectability was  never  given  to  any  man.  An  uninter- 
rupted course  of  twenty  one  years  upright  deportment 
in  the  employ  of  two  of  the  highest  mercantile  houses 
in  England,  was  proved  in  his  favor.  The  court  here  in- 
terfered, and  after  explaining  the  law  on  the  subject, 
stated  that  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  whol- 
ly insufficient  to  convict,  without  going  at  all  into  the 
merits  of  the  case.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
(Messrs.  Maxwell,  Griffin,  and  Sedgwick),  acquiesced, 
and  the  jury  instantly  gave  a verdict  of  NOT  GUILTY. 
Price  for  the  defendant.  [,7V*.  Y.  Enq. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. — The  “Georgetown 
Columbian”  gives  us  the  pleasing  information  that  a suffi- 
cient amount  of  stock  has  been  taken  to  justify  the  incor- 
poration of  the  company;  and  such  has  been  the  effect  of 
this  surety,  that  property  which  eight  months  ago  would 
not  have  commanded  $1500  was  sold  recently  at  auction 
for  $3015.  The  successful  completion  of  this  important 
undertaking,  is  closely  allied  to  the  interests  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  District,  and  its  inhabitants  have  our  best  wish- 
es that  their  most  flattering  anticipations  may  be  fully 
realized.  

Slavery  in  the  west,  indies.  The  following  Is 
given  in  a late  London  Journal,  as  the  amount  of  the 
slave  population  in  the  West  Indies  in  1821. — in  Antigua, 
30,314;  Bahamas,  9,186;  Barbadoes,  78,816;  Berbice, 
21,614;  Bermuda,  5,176;  Demerara,  74,977;  Dominica, 
15,714;  Grenada,  24,972;  Honduras,  2,450;  Jamaica, 
336,253,  Montserrat,  6,278;  Nevis,  9,140;  St.  Kilts, 
18,639;  St.  Lucia,  13,717;  St.  Vincents,  23,830;  Tobago, 
13,683;  Tortola,  5,442;  Trinidad,  23,110.  The  aggre- 
gate number  is  713,317.  In  1818,  the  total  was  746,657. 
So  that  the  decrease  amounts  to  34,657.  Deducting  the 
manumissions,  the  decrease  is  estimated  at  about  28,000. 

The  decrease,  therefore,  has  been  about  five-eighths 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  writer  remarks,  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  United  States  is  nearly  two  and  one-half 
per  cent,  per  annum,  “which  (sayslie),  withall  the  com- 
mon disadvantages  of  a state  of  bondage,  marks  the  su- 
periority of  the  United  States  in  the  physical  treat*- 
mentof  their  slaves,  and  especially  in  respect  to  the  larg- 
er quantity  of  their  food,  and  the  smaller  portion  of  la- 
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hor  exacted  from  them.”  The  mortality  among  the 
West  India  slaves  is  attributed  to  “sugar-planting,  gene- 
rally, as  it  is  conducted  in  the  West  Indies,”  and  which 
“is  decidedly  unfriendly  to  human  life.”  This  infe- 
rence appears  to  be  drawn  from  the  heavier  mortality 
which  prevails  in  Demerara,  Grenada,  St.  Y incents,  To- 
bago, and  Trinidad,  which  produce  the  largest  quantities 
of  sugar,  in  proportion  to  their  population,  than  the  other 

colonics.  

New  York.  The  following  proclamation  removing 
Eli  Bruce,  the  sheriff  of  Niagara  county,  has  been  issu- 
ed by  governor  Clinton.  Mr.  Bruce  was  one  of  the  per 
sons  concerned  in  the  abduction  of  Morgan.  This  exer- 
cise of  power  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  will  be  com- 
mended by  every  one: 

JBv  De  Witt  Clinton , governor  of  the  state  of  New 
York. 

Whereas,  Eli  Bruce,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Niagara, 
has  been  charged  before  me  with  a violation  of  his  du- 
ties as  a good  citizen  and  a faithful  officer,  in  being  con- 
cerned in  the  abduction  of  William  Morgan,  and  has 
been  heard  in  his  defence:  And  whereas,  in  the  investi- 

gation of  the  said  accusation,  it  appeared  that  it  was  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  the  said  Eli  Bru.e,  if  innocent, 
to  establish  his  innocence:  And  whereas,  in  order  to 
afford  him  that  opportunity,  a decision  on  the  complaint 
has  been  suspended  for  an  ample  time,  and  he  has  given 
no  explanation  of  his  conduct:  And  whereas,  it  appears 

that,  at  the  recent  trial  at  Canandaigua,  of  certain  per- 
sons charged  with  the  said  abduction,  the  said  Eli  Bruce, 
when  called  on  as  a witness,  refused  to  testify  on  several 
material  points,  on  the  ground  of  self-crimination;  from 
all  of  which,  I am  persuaded  that  he  was  participant  in 
the  said  abduction,  and  thereby  has  rendered  himself  un 
worthy  of  the  official  station  which  he  at  present  occu- 
pies: I do,  therefore,  pursuant,  to  the  powers  vested  in 
me  by  the  constitution  of  this  state,  remove  the  said  Eli 
Bruce  from  the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Niagara. 
In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
the  privy  seal  of  the  state,  at  the  city  of  Albany, 
this  26th  day  of  September,  Anno  Domini,  1827. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Blackwood’s  Ma- 
gazine : 

“There  does  not  exist,  at  this  time,  on  the  whole  face 
of  the  earth,  any  district  more  flourishing,  more  im- 
proving, more  enterprising,  than  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  great  canal,  which  beggars  to  insignificance,  all  simi- 
lar undertakings  in  the  old  world,  and  which,  in  point  of 
extent,  is  the  largest  line  ofcontinued  labor  in  the  world, 
after  the  wall  of  China,  is,  of  itself,  a sufficient  proof  and 
illustration  of  the  fact.  ” 


&c.  The  number  of  men  employed  during  harvest  was 
30;  all  the  grain  was  very  fine  and  well  secured.  This 
same  farmer  has  100  horses,  which  he  is  raising  for  mar- 
ket. There  are  several  farmers  at  the  west,  who  keep 
more  stock  and  cattle,  and  cut  more  hay,  but  we  doubt  if 
there  are  any  who  can  boast  of  a greater  harvest  of  grain. 

[<S7.  Laxv.  N Y.  Gazette. 

Cattle.  The  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  in 
urging  the  necessity  of  improving  the  breed  of  cattle  in 
that  state,  mentions  a fact  which  is  somewhat  surprizing 
— He  says — the  importance  of  improving  the  breed  of 
cattle  and  domestic  animals,  is  made  abundantly  mani- 
fest from  the  fact,  that  lean  stock  cattle,  to  the  value  of 
800,000  dollars,  are  yearly  brought  from  the  interior)  of 
New  York,  and  sold  in  this  state,  at  an  average  advance 
of  one-third  more  price,  than  cattle  of  a similar  descrip- 
tion from  the  interior  ef  our  own  state.  The  cattle  from 
New  York  are  of  better  breed  than  ours.  They  feed 
easier  aud  grow  larger;  and  as  before  stated,  are  consi- 
dered worth  one-third  more. 


Pluralities  in  tiie  church  establishment.  One 
of  the  great  evils  of  the  established  church  in  England,  is 
the  allowance  of  pluralities  in  livings.  It  has  been  long, 
loudly,  and  bitterly  complained  of,  and  we  have  a state- 
ment now  before  us,  which  is  sufficient  to  bear  out  all 
that  we  have  ever  heard  upon  the  subject.  By  this  state- 
ment it  seems  that  one  dignitary  of  the  church,  (whose 
name  is  not  given),  besides  the  profits  of  his  own  office, 
which  average  above  16,0001.  per  annum,  has  one  son 
who  enjoys  six  places  of  preferment,  amounting  to  near 
.£6,000  a year,  and  another  with  five,  in  value  about  as 
many  thousands.  A deceased  bishop  and  his  family  at 
his  death  enjoyed  upwards  of  £40.000  per  annum  in  the 
church:  and  the  Morning  Herald  says,  “we  believe  there 
are  living  instances  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  gross  as  that  to 
Which  our  attention  lias  been  directed.  Those  who  seek 
for  the  principles  and  the  practices  of  religion  in  the  gos- 
pel— who  judge  of  its  purity  and  simplicity  by  the  dictates 
and  example  of  its  divine  founder,  can  hardly  imagine 
that  they  are  contemplating  any  of  the  consequences  aris- 
ing from  such  a source,  when  such  things  as  these  pre- 
sent themselves  to  their  consideration.  ” 

[Com.  A.  D. 

Agricultural.  There  is  a farmer  in  the  town  of 
Louisville,  in  this  county,  who  has  had  a harvest  this 
yuar  of  more  than  600  acres  of  produce.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  items: — upw  ards  of  200  acres  of  wheat; 
10Q.  acres  of  rye;  80  acres  of  corn;  50  acres  of  potaloe 


Fourth  of  July  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico.  A let- 
ter from  San  Luis  Potosi,  furnishes  the  following  account 
of  the  celebration  of  the  4th  July,  1 827,  in  that  city. 

The  anniversary  of  American  independence  was  cele- 
brated in  this  city,  by  a public  dinner  given  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  residents  here.  His  excellen- 
cy, the  governor,  and  the  principal  officers  of  state,  toge- 
ther with  about  150  citizens  and  strangers  were  present. 
The  utmost  good  order  and  harmony  prevailed.  The 
following  patriotic  toasts  w ere  drunk  upon  the  occasion: — 
The  fourth  of  July — The  birth  day  of  republics — May 
each  succeeding  anniversary  prove  their,  stability,  and 
draw  closer  the  ties  that  unite  them. 

The  United  States  of  Mexico  and  America — Their  ter- 
ritories joining,  their  form  of  government  being  the  same, 
—may  their  hearts-  beat  in  unisorf. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  oj  Mexico. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  heroes  of  the  two  republics — The  most  of  the  one 
have  paid  the  debt  of  nature;  those  of  the  other  are  still 
in  their  vigour,  may  they  long  be  spared  to  witness  the 
rising  glories  of  their  country. 

Education , the  supporter  of  republics — May  its  light 
be  extended  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  memory  of  general  George  Washington. 

The  memory  of  Hidalgo,  a martyr  in  the  cause  of  Mex- 
ican liberty. 

The  state  of  San  Luis  Potosi — A prominent  figure  in 
the  republic:  May  the  just  aud  equal  administration  of  the 
laws  and  due  regal’d  for  the  federal  system  be  the  ambi- 
tion of  its  rulers. 

The  ladies — The  fatigues  of  the  camp  and  the  dangers 
of  the  field,  are  amply  rewarded  by  the  smiles  of  beauty. 


U.  S.  Bank  vs  Grant.  This  was  an  action  of  as- 
sumpsit against  Grant  as  the  endorser  of  a note,  and  the 
only  question  was  whether  the  defendant  had  legal 
notice  that  the  note  was  not  paid.  The  plaintiffs  gave 
the  defendant  no  other  notice,  except  a letter,  sen 
by  mail  and  directed  to  him  at  East  Windsor;  but  lie 
claimed,  that  he  was  publicly  doing  business  in  Hartford 
at  that  time.  There  was' 'Some  contrariety  of  proof  upon 
the  subject.  The  judge  observed  to  the  jury,  (among 
other  things),  that  if  one  person  supported  his  family  in 
one  town  and  slept  there  himself,  but  had  an  office  in 
another  where  he  was  publicly  doing  business  in  his  occu- 
pation, that  notice  must  be  given  to  him  where  his  office 
was.  Verdict  for  plaintiffs.  W.  W.  Ellsworth  and  S. 
H.  Parson  for  plaintiffs.  Williams  for  defendant. 

f Conn.  Courant. 


ing  intelligence  has  been 
Vinnebagoes,  alarmed  at 


The  Indians.  The  Missouri  Republican  of  the  20tl 
ult.  c ontains  the  following  interesting  information — | 

Ihe  war  over.  The  grati 
eceived  in  this  city,  that  the 

the  formidable  preparations  which  have  been  so  energeti- 
cally made  against  them,  have  repented  of  their  late  out- 
rages. As  a preliminary  to  more  satisfactory  atonement, 
two  of  the  chief  participators  in  their  atrocities  have  sur- 
endered  themselves  to  the  proper  authority.  Many  of 
69  aeres  oats:  30  of  pease,  together  with  barley,  &c.  the  principal  men  of  the  nafioi)  were  present,  who  mani- 
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tested  a sincere  desire  that  a perfect  reconciliation  with 
the  whites  might  take  place.  Gen.  Atkinson,  with  the 
force  under  his  command,  w as  proceeding  to  the  portage, 
where  a junction  w ould  be  effected  with  the  troops  from 
Green  Bay.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  affair,  such  ar- 
rangements will,  we  hope,  be  made,  as  to  prevent  a re- 
currence of  any  future  aggression.  The  show  of  this  for- 
midable force,  so  suddenly  concentrated  in  the  heart  of 
'that  savage  region,  will  have  the  happy  effect  of  awing 
the  refractory  and  evil  disposed  Indians. 

Aboriginal  ciiIracter.  As  an  Indian  was  straying 
through  a village  on  the  Kennebec,  he  passed  a gentle- 
man standing  at  his  store  door  and  begged  apiece  of  to- 
bacco. The  person  stepped  back,  and  selected  a gene- 
rous piece,  fer  which  he  received  a gruff  “tank  you,”  and 
'^nought  no  more  of  the  affair.  Three  or  four  months  af- 
terwards he  was  surprised  at  an  Indian’s  coming  into  the 
store  and  presenting  him  with  a beautiful  miniature  birch 
canoe,  painted  and  furnished  with  paddles  to  correspond. 
On  asking  the  meaning  of  it,  he  was  told — “Indian  no  for- 
get a you  give  me  tobacco — me  make  this  for  you.  ” This 
man’s  gratitude  for  a trilling  favor  had  led  him  to  bestow 
more  labor  on  his  present,  than  w ould  have  purchased 
him  ma»y  pounds  of  his  favorite  fumigatory. 

[ York  hecordo)'. 

Brodie’s  trunk.  From  the  Norfolk  Herald.  We 
have  great  satisfaction,  in  noticing  another  successful  ap- 
plication of  the  submarine  trunk,  invented  by  Charles  D. 
Brodic,  in  the  instance  of  a rot  in  the  outer  stern  post,  to 
that  of  the  Delaware,  to  repair  which,  without  the  aid  of 
this  invaluable  invention,  the  ship  must  have  been  hove 
down  at  a considerable  expense;  by  the  construction  how- 
ever of  a trunk  fitted  to  the  part  affected,  which  cost  but 
a trifle,  the  post  was  taken  off  and  a new  one  fitted  on, 
without  interrupting  the  Ordinary  work  on  hom'd  of  the 
ship. 

We  agree,  that  the  recompense  which  congress  award- 
ed to  Mr.  Brodie  as  the  reward  of  his  ingenuity  was  by 
no  means  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  invention  to  the 
country;  and  we,  too,  hope  -that  in  spite  of  constitutional 
scruples,  the  government  will  extend  to  that  meritorious 
citizen,  a further  and  adequate  compensation  for  the  in- 
calculable saving  of  expense  in  the  naval  administration 
which  will  be  effected  by  the  use  of  his  ingenious  inven- 
tion. 


Gossamer  cloths.  We  took  notice  some  time  ago, 
of  the  ingenious  labors  of  M.  Habenstreet,  of  Munich, 
who  has  succeeded  in  making  caterpillars  weave  cloths, 
finer  than  have  ever  yet  been  fabricated  by  the  hand  of 
man.  Among  the  articles  since  manufactured  by  these 
mute  laborers,  are  a balloon,  four  feet  high,  by  two  in 
diameter,  which  weighs  only  five  grains,  and  a lady’s  en- 
tire dress,  with  sleeves,  hut  without  seam,  which  ]V1. 
Habenstreet  lias  presented  to  the  queen  of  Bavaria,  by 
whom  it  has  been  worn,  (above  another  dress),  on  sevc- 


dred  thousand  roubles  in  the  form  of  a loan  for  severed 
years,  to  the  object  of  improving  and  enlarging  the 
breed  of  sheep  in  his  dominions.  This  amount  is  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  proprietors  of  Courland  and 
Esthonia,  for  the  term  of  lS  years,  to  be  then  reimbursed 
without  interest.  Markets  for  wool  have  been  establish- 
ed at  Riga  and  Libau. 

Singular  occurrence.  A late  Philadelphia  papei 
says — The  following  singular  circumstance  occurred  at 
the  fire  in  St.  John  st.  yesterday  morning,  at  2 o’clock. 

The  Resolution  Hose  company,  finding  the  force  of 
water  sufficient  to  play  from  the  fire  plug  without  the 
aid  of  an  engine,  was  using  the  water  with  effect  in  the 
rear  of  the  buildings,  when  the  branch  pipe  was  suddenly 
obstructed;  upon  examination,  a living  fish  of  the  perch 
species,  about  5 inches  long,  was  fouud  to  be  the  cause, 
it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  members. 

The  fish  must  have  been  propelled  into  the  Fair  Mount 
Dam,  passed  through  the  pipes,  and  from  thence  into  the 
hose  as  above. 

Blackstone  canal.  The  Newbury  port  Herald 
states  that  the  late  rains  have  damaged  the  Blackstone 
canal,  now  in  the  course  of  excavation,  to  the  amount  of 
30  or  $40,000.  It  was  filled  full  of  water,  in  some  pla- 
ces for  miles  together,  and  in  other  places  the  embank- 
ments were  washed  away. 

Steam.  Trip  to  the  south  of  France.  We  have  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Leeds  steam 
packet,  at  Dublin  from  Bordeaux,  after  a passage  of  70 
hours  to  the  custom  house  quay.  The  passage  from 
Dublin  to  Bordeaux  was  made  in  71  hours.  We  have 
conversed  with  a gentleman  who  went  out  and  returned 
with  the  Leeds.  lie  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  this  noble 
sea-boat  as  well  as  of  the  excursion  itself.  The  bay  of  Bis- 
cay when  he  crossed  it,  was  as  smooth  and  as  unf  ufiled  as 
the  Mersey  during  ordinary  weather.  The  two  most  suc- 
cessful trips  which  the  Leeds  has  made  to  the  south  of 
France ,w  ith  the  del  ightful  scenery  of  nv  hich  the  passenger 
were  charmed  beyond  expression,  show,  that  a trip  thi- 
ther is  attended  with  so  little  fatigue  and  risk,  and  accom- 
plished in  so  little  time,  that  the  most  timid  may  undertake 
it  without  apprehension.  We,  therefore,  most  strongly 
recommend  all  who  have  leisure  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  visiting  Bordeaux  by  the  sailing 
of  the  Leeds,  on  her  fourth  voyage  to  that  most  delight- 
ful city,  on  the  7th  of  September.  The  excursion  com- 
bines the  three  great  requisites  of  economy,  dispatch, 
and  the  promotion  of  health.  {Liverpool  Album. 


Stockton  and  Darlington  railway.  The  pro- 
prietors, who  belong  chiefly  to  the  society  of  friends,  en- 
countered a good  deal  of  opposition  in  parliament  and 
elsewhere,  but  the  work  promises  to  remunerate  them  in 
the  most  ample  manner.  The  cost  of  the  railway, 
which  is  twentv -five  miles  long,  and  is  carried  over  two 


ral  occasions.  The  instinct  of  these  caterpillars,  leads  hills  by  inclined  planes,  was  less  than  £200,000;  120,000 
them  to  construct  above  themselves  a covering  of  ex-  tons  of  minerals  and  merchandize  have  been  conveyed 
trerne  fineness,  but,  nevertheless,  firm  enough  to  he  al 


most  impenetrable -by  air;  and  M.  Habenstreet  taking 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  makes  them  work  on  a 
suspended  papei-  model,  and  in  any  direction  he  pleases, 
by  merely  touching  the  limits  which  ought  not  to  be  pas- 
sed, with  oil,  for  which  tlte  animals  have  such  a repug- 
nance, that  they  will  not  come  in  contact  with  it.  Each 
caterpillar  produces  about  half  an  inch  square  of  the  fa- 
bric. The  manner  of  their  weaving  has  no  analogy  to 
ows}  with’us  the  threads  are  interwoven,  whereas  these 
catterpilJar  weavers  place  their  threads  one  above  the 
other,  and  glue  them  together  by  means  of  gummy  com- 
position, which  they  extrude  along  with  the  threads.  Al- 
though tli  e fabrics  hitherto  produced,  have  been  so  re- 
markable for  their  fineness,  M.  Habenstreet  says  that  he 
can  make  them  of  any  thickness  he  desires,  by  making 
his  caterpillars  pass  repeatedly  over  the  same  plane. 
The  expense  of  the  manufacture  is  another  point  strong- 
ly in  its  faver,  a shawl  of  an  ell  square,  costing  only  eight 
trnnes.  • [ Foreign  paper. 

Introduction  or  foreign  sheep  into  Russia.  The 
emperor  of  Russia  has  appropriated  the  sum  of  one  hun- 


along  it  in  the  course  of  the  year  expired^  generally  al 
the  rate  of  2d.  per  ton  per  mile,  including  haulage,  and 
wagons  found;  and  the  receipts  for  tonnage  have  exceed- 
ed £2,000  per  month.  The  coaches  that  ply  on  it  have 
travelled  45,409  miles,  carr)  ing  passengers  at  the  rate  of 
Id.  per  mile  outside,  and  l|d.  inside,  with  a velocity  of 
eight  miles  an  hour,  and  without  one  single  accident  oc~ 
curing  to  injure  man,  horse,  or  coach.  In  consequence 
of  this  cheap  and  easy  conveyance,  the  amount  of  inter- 
course between  Stockton  and  Darlington  has  increased 
more  than  tenfold — the  coach  formerly  having  plied  on- 
ly three  times  a week.  Government,  too,  is  not  with- 
out its  share  of  the  benefit,  for  the  stage-coach  duty  lias 
risen  from  £28  per  annum  to  £240. 

[ Liverpool  Advertiser. 

Insect  sagacity.  The  banbul  tree  affords  a curious 
specimen  of  insect  sagacity,  in  the  caterpillar’s  nests  sus- 
pended by  thousands  to  the  branches.  This  little  ani- 
mal, conscious  of  its  approaching  change,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  security  in  its  helpless  state  as  a chrysalis,  in- 
stinctively provides  itself  a strong  mansion  during  that 
metamorphosis.  As  a caterpillar,  it  is  furnished  with 
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very  strong  teeth,  with  them  it  saws  off  a number  of 
thorns,  the  shortest  about  an  inch  long,  and  glues  them 
together  in  a conical  form,  the  points  all  tending  to  one 
direction,  the  extremity  terminating  with  the  longest  and 
sharpest.  This  singular  habitation  is  composed  of  about 
twenty  thorns,  for  the  exterior,  lined  with  a coat  of  silk, 
similar  to  the  cone  of  the  silk  worm,  suspended  to  the 
tree  by  a strong  ligament  of  the  same  material.  In  this 
asylum  the  banbul  caterpillar  retires  to  its  long  repose, 
and,  armed  with  such  formidable  weapons,  bids  defiance 
to  birds,  beasts  and  serpents,  which  might  otherwise  de- 
vour it. — When  the  season  of  emancipation  arrives,  and 
the  chrysalis  is  to  assume  a new  character  in  the  papilio 
tribe,  the  insect  emerges  from  the  fortress,  expands  its 
beautiful  wings,  and  with  thousands  of  fluttering  com- 
panions, released  at  the  same  season  from  captivity,  sal- 
lies forth  to  en  joy  its  short  lived  pleasures. 

[Forbes's  Oriental  Jmemoirs. 

Josephine  and  maria  Louisa.  In  speaking  of  the 
divorce  of  Josephine  and  the  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa, 
sir  Walter  Scott  says — “x\s  a domestic  occurrence,  noth- 
ing could  more  contribute  to  Buonaparte’s  happiness  than 
it  is  union  with  Maria  Louisa.  He  was  wont  to  compare 
her  with  Josephine,  by  giving  the  latter  all  the  advan- 
tages of  art  and  grace;  the  former  the  claims  of  simple 
modesty  and  innocence.  His  former  empress  used  every 
art  to  support  or  enhance  her  personal  charms;  but  with 
so  much  prudence  and  mystery,  that  the  secret  cares  of 
her  toilette  could  never  be  traced — her  successor  trusted 
for  the  power  of  pleasing  to  youth  and  nature.  Joseph- 
ine mismanaged  her  revenue,  and  incurred  debt  without 
scruple.  Maria  Louisa  lived  within  her  income,  or  if 
she  desired  any  indulgence  beyond  it,  which  was  rartdy 
the  case,  she  asked  it  as  a favor  of  Napoleon.  Josephine 
accustomed  to  political  intrigue,  loved  to  manage,  to  in- 
fluence, and  to  guide  her  husband;  Maria  Louisa  desired 
only  to  please  and  to  obey  him.  Both  were  excellent 
women,  of  great  sweetness  of  temper,  and  fondly  at- 
tached to  Napoleon.  In  the  difference  between  these 
distinguished  persons,  we  can  easily  discriminate  the 
leading  features  of  the  Parisian,  and  of  the  simple  Ger- 
man beauty';  but  it  is  certainly  singular  that  the  artificial 
character  should  have  belonged  to  the  daughter  of  the 
West  India  planter;  that  marked  by  nature  and  simplicity, 
to  a princess  of  the  proudest  court  in  Europe.  Buona- 
parte, whose  domestic  conduct  was  generally  praise- 
worthv,  behaved  with  the  utmost  kindness  to  his  prince- 
ly bride.  He  observed,  however,  the  strictest  etiquette, 
and  required  it  from  the  empress.  If  it  happened,  for 
example,  as  was  often  the  ease,  that  lie  was  prevented 
from  attending  at  the  hour  when  dinner  was  placed  upon 
the  table,  he  was  displeased  if,  in  the  interim  of  his  ab- 
sence, which  was  often  prolonged,  she  either  took  a 
hook,  or  had  recourse  to  any  female  occupation,' — if,  in 
short,  he  did  not  find  her  in  the  attitude  of  waiting  for 
1 lie  signal  to  take  her  place  at  table. 

United  States  roads  in  Arkansas.— -The  general 
.government  have  ordered  the  opening  and  constructing  of 
S50  miles  of  road  in  Arkansas,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  already  surveyed,  and  under  contract  for  clearing  out. 
These  roads,  when  completed,  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
movements  of  emigrants  to  that  fertile  territory. 

We  give  the  direction  of  the  roads  with  their  several 
•distances. 


From  Memphis  to  Little  Rock, 

135 

miles. 

From  Little  Rock  to  Fort  Smith, 

152 

do. 

From  Fort  Smitli  to  Fort  Gibson, 

56 

do. 

From  Fort  Smith  to  Fort  Towsoii, 

190 

do. 

From  Fort  Towson  to  Natchitoches, 

320,; 

do. 

To^jiPIength  of  roads. 

854 

do. 

Mr.  Shultz  the  enterprising  founder  of  Hamburg, 
in  South  Carol fo^and  Mr.  r Boyd,  have  been  tried  at 
Edgefield  court  for  the  rrmwfcr  of  Joseph  Martin,  on  the 
51st  of  July  last,  an  account  which  appeared  :n  the  papers 
soon  afterwards.  The  jury  in  about  30  minutes  brought 
in  a verdict  of  guilty  of  manslaughter.  George  JWDuffie, 
esq.  acted  as  one  of  Mr.  Shultz’s  counsellors.  Their 
sentence  is  sk  months  imprisonment,  and  branding  on 
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the  brawn  of  the  thumb  the  first  day  of  the  next  court. 
The  Augusta  Cornier  is  informed  tlmt  Mr.  Shultz  mad  • 
a very  interesting  address  to  the  court  after  it  had  de- 
livered its  sentence,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 
“With  a bleeding  heart,  I confess  that  the  jury  of  xny 
country  found  a true  verdict  according  to  my  unhappy 
deeds.” 

Tennessee  The  legislature  of  this  state  met  ci>  the 
17th  ult.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  valedicto- 
ry address  of  gov.  Carroll — 

The  industrious  farmer  should  not  be  employed  ex- 
clusively in  raising  those  articles  which  command  the 
most  ready  market  abroad.  His  attention  should  also  be 
directed  to  the  growing  of  all  such  as  are  required  for  the 
use  and  consumption  of  his  own  family.  Our  varied  soil 
is  adapted  not  only  to  the  production  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, which  may  be  cinsidered  the  staple  commodities 
of  the  state,  but  also  that  of  wheat,  rye,  hemp  and  flax, 
all  of  which  are  iudispensable  to  our  wants.  A moic 
diversified  application  of  labor  and  exertion,  therefore, 
such  as  wiH  secure  the  least  dependence  on  a foreign 
market  fop  the  necessary  supplies  of  life  and  the  greatest 
profit,  is  the  course  which  should  be  carefully  pursued 
by  every  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Intimately  connected 
with  this  subject  and  the  future  happiness  of  our  coun- 
try, are  cultivation  of  industrious  habits,  a strict  obser- 
vance of  economy  in  our  expenditures,  the  encourage- 
ment of  household  manufactures,  and  a positive  determi- 
nation to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  use  of  foreign 
goods. 

British  statistics.  A document  has  been  prepar- 
ed at  the  office  of  the  inspector  geheral  of  imports  and 
exports,  of  Great  Britain,  showing  the  quantities  of  arti- 
cles imported  and  entered  for  home  consumption,  for  the 
years  1790  and  1826,  distinguishing  the  amount  in  each 
year. 

“The  wine  imported  at  the  two  periods  was  nearly  the 
same,  being  in  1790,  5,778,068  gallons;  in  1826,  5,510,677 
gallons.  I he  same  may  be  said  of  brandy.  The  numbers 
of  gallons  imported  in  1790  was  1,485,513;  in  1826, 
l,4l2,2Sl.  Under  the  head  of  butter,  we  find  a great 
increase.  There  were  imported  in  1790,  546cwt.;in  i 826, 
201,708  cwt.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  coffee  im- 
ported, and  entered  for  home  consumption  is  immense. 
In  1790,  the  amount  was  only  973,1101b. ; in  1825,  it  was 
no  less  than  12,728,2271b.  In  wool,  the  total  import 
seems  to  have  risen  from  about  42, 000, 0001b.  to  nearly 
180,000,0001b.;  the  returns  being — of  cotton  xv’ool,  in 
1790,  39,603,4511b.;  in  1826,  159,999,04611).  Sheep’s 
wool,  in  1790,  3, 126, 4971b.;  in  1820,  17,838,1931b.  ' The 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  coffee  is  in  no  way  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a decline  in  the  use  of  tea,  as  the  imports 
of  tea  at  the  two  periods  were— tea,  1790,  l6,S98,S671b.; 
1S20,  25,238,0741b.  The  imports  of  sugar  werei  nearly 
double  in  1826  what  they  were  in  1790;  and  while  those 
of  w ine  and  brandy  v ere  found  to  have  remained  nearly 
what  they  were  30  years  ago,  the  quantity  of  rum  en- 
tered for  home  consumption,  (exclusive  of  over  proof), 
has  advanced  from  1,5 10,629  gallons,  to  3,417,394.  The 
difference  in  the  imports  of  silk  is  great,  being  as  fol- 
lows:— Silk,  raw  and  waste,  in  1790,  449,1511b.;  in  1826, 
1,963,3771b.” 

Cotton. — The  Charleston  Patriot  publishes  a state- 
ment of  the  exports  of  cotton  and  rice  from  Charleston 
for  the  last  eight  years.  Prom  the  31st  of  September. 
1819  to  the  1st  of  October,  1S20,  there  were  125,475  bales 
of  upland  cotton,  21,474  do.  Sea  Island,  and  64,153  tier- 
ces of  rice.  From  September,  1820,  to  October,  1821 , 
there  were  98,678  uplands,  24,682  Sea  Islands,  and  75,365 
tierces  of  rice.  From  September,  1821,  to  October,  1822, 
there  were  104,540  uplands,  25,510  Sea  Islands,  and 
78,161  rice. — From  September,  1822  to  1823,  thereVere 
136,166  uplands,  26,744  Sea  Island,  and  80,398  rice. 
From  September,  1823,  to  October,  1824,  there  were 
129,886  uplands,  24,635  Sea  Island*,  and  102,170  tierces 
of  rice.  From  September,  1824  to  October,  1 825,  there 
were  141,074  uplands,  18,253  Sea  Islands,  and  92,577 
rice.  From  September,  1825  to  October,  1826,  there 
were  164,543  uplands,  12,647  Sea  Islands,  and  95,193 
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Tice.  From  September,  1826,  to  October,  1827,  there 
were  of  uplands  199,175,  of  Sea  Islands  31,S23,  and  of 
rice  108,533  tierce’s.  Of  course,  the  exportation  for  the 
last  year  is  greater  on  all  the  articles  than1  in  any  previous 
year. 


Mechanic  association.  At  the  celebration  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  4th  inst'Jat  which  Mr.  Adams  was  a guest,  the 
following  toasts,  among  others,  were  drunk. 

The  president  of the  United  Slates — Let  his  works  speak 
for  him. 

By  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  The  American  mecha- 
nic. Invention  in  the  head — skill  in  the  hand — benevo- 
lence in  the  heart. 

By  Mr.  Phillips,  (senator from  Suffolk).  The  aristo- 
cracy of  industry — the  only,  the  rightful,  and  the  recog- 
nized nobility  of  republics. 

By  Mr.  Webster.  The  public  men  of  the  United 
States — may  they  act  upon  tne  motto  of  this  society;  “be 
just  and  fear  not.  ” 

The  committee  of  finance  of  the  above  valuable  insti- 
tute made  an  exhibit  of  its  funds  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  permanent  fund  amounts  to  $13,393. 

Macanese.  An  extensive  bed  of  this  valuable  mine- 
ral of  the  purest  kind,  has  been  discovered  in  Chit- 
tenden, Vt.  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wolcott  H.  Wheeler. 
About  fifty  tons  have  already  been  dug,  and  it  is  estimat- 
ed as  being  worth  fifty  dollars  per  ton. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

CHEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  ministerial  arrangements  have  been  completed, 
Mr.  Herries  having  taken  his  seat  as  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. The  following  is  given  as  a correct  list  of  the 
members. 

First  lord  of  the  treasury, 

Chancellor  ot  the  exchequer, 

Secretary  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, 

Secretary  of  state  for  the  war 
and  colonial  department, 

Secretary  of  state  for  the  home  ? Marquis  0f  Lansd0wne. 

department,  y 

Master  general  of  the  ordnance. 

Lord  chancellor, 

President  of  the  council, 

Lord  privy  seal, 

President  of  the  board  of  trade 
and  treasurer  of  the  navy, 

President  of  the?  board  of  control, 

Secretary  of  war, 

Chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, 

Master  of  the  mint, 

\ Surveyor  of  the  woods  and  for-?  Mr  g.  Bourne. 

ests,  5 

.Secretaries  of  the  treasury —Mr.  Planta  &Mr.  Courtney. 

Junior  lords  of  the  treasury — Earl  Mount  Charles,  lord 
F.  L.  Gower,  lord  Elidt,  Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Mac. 
naughten. 

i Admiralty  council  board— Sir.  G.  Cockburn,  Mr.  De- 
nison, sir  W.  Hope,  Mr.  Keith  Douglas. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  and  duke  ot  Wellington,  (the 
former  as  lord  high  admiral  ot  the  Ueet,  and  the  latter  as 
co® manner- in-chief  of  all  his  majesty’s  military  forces), 
befc  completely  independent  of  the  cabinet,  of  course 
areKot  classed  with  the  ordinary  ministers 


Lord  Goderich. 

Mr.  Herries. 

- Lords  Dudley  & \Y<ard. 
l Mr.  Huskisson. 


Marquis  of  Anglesey, 
Lord  Lyndhurst. 
Duke  of  Portland. 
Earl  of  Carlisle. 

' Mr.  C.  Grant. 

* Mr.C.W.  Wynn. 
Lord  Palmerston. 


Lord  Bexles. 
Mr.  Tierney. 


_ TRANCE. 

Whas  been  discovered  that  an  individual  named  Theo 
dore  Denmore,  who  recently  failed  at  Bordeaux,  commit- 
ted forgeries  to  the  amount  of  £400,000. 

The  Duke  of  Reichstadt  (the  son  of  Napoleon,)  has 
been  indisposed  and  he  was,  at  the  date  of  the  last  advi 
ees  from  Vienna,  attended  daily  by  his  physicians.  Then 
are  some  very  speculative  politicians,  who  would  consi- 
der the  death  of  this  individual  as  an  additional  guarantee 
for  the  tranquility  of  France.  . 

SPAIN. 

There  lias  been  a change  in  the  Spauish  ministry, 
is  i^nv  composed  of  the  following  persons. 


M.  Calvajal,  inspector  general  of  volunteer  royalists, 
minister  of  wai : M.  Erro,  minister  of  finance;  M.  Sa* 
lazar,  minister  of  the  marine;  M.  Calomarde,  minister 
of  the  interior. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  duke  de  l’lufantado  is  nominated 
minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  accounts  from  Spain,  in  the  French  journals,  con- 
tinue to  assume  every  day  a more  threatening  aspect. 
The  whole  ot  Catalonia  is  in  open  insurrection,  and  the 
rebels,  under  a self-styled  captain  general,  enter  almost 
every  town,  and  carry  off  the  arms  of  those  who  refuse  to 
join  or  to  aid  them.  The  government  has  at  length  as- 
sembled troops  to  contend  against  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  every  hour  assumed  a more  serious  charac- 
ter. Meanwhile,  the  Colombian  privateers  insult  all  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  blockade  almost  every  port,  and  seize 
upon  almost  every  ship  which  attempts  to  make  its  es- 
cape. 

The  apostolicals  are  loud  in  their  cries  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  inquisition  and  the  banishment  of  all 
persons  who  held  offices  under  the  cortes. 

RUSSIA  AND  PERSIA. 

A solemn  Te  Deum  had  been  sung  in  the  chapel  of  the 
emperor’s  palace,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  imperial 
majesty  himself,  of  his  mother,  and  his  brother,  the  grand 
duke  Michael,  in  honor  of  a great  victory  gained  by  ge- 
neral Paskewitch,  on  the  12th  July,  over  a body  of  six- 
teen thousand  cavalry,  commanded  by  the  Schah’s  fa- 
vorite son,  prince  Abbas  Mirza,  in  person.  The  triumph 
is  said  to  have  been  so  complete,  that  Abbas  Mirza  had 
a narrow  escape  from  being  taken  by  the  Russian  dra- 
goons; and  that  his  own  gun-bearer  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  The  first  result  of  this  victory, 
was  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Abbas- 
Abad,  the  garrison  of  which  had  made  a desperate  but 
unavailing  sortie  during  the  battle.  Four  Persian  stan- 
dards, captured  on  this  occasion,  were  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  principal  streets  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  all  the. 
members  of  the  great  council  of  the  empire,  the  general^ 
the  court,  and  the  diplomatic  body,  were  present  in  the 
chapel  when  Te  Deum  was  sqng. 

GREECE  AND  TURKEY. 

Brussels  papers  give  letters  from  St.  Petersburgh,  that 
great  activity  is  observed  in  the  departments  of  the  minis- 
ters of  war  and  foreign  affairs.  Anew  declaration  is  spoken 
of,  to  be  addressed  by  the  Russian  cabinet  to  the  other  great 
powers  of  Europe,  relative  to  the  negotiations  set  on  foert. 
at  Constantinople  for  adjusting  the  affairs  of  Greece.  It 
appears  to  be  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  emperor  Nicholas 
has  manifested  great  discontent  at  the  continual  tergi- 
versation of  the  Porte,  and  that,  conformably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  and  the  clergy,  he  is  firmly  resolv- 
ed to  put  an  end  to  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. It  is  affirmed  that  the  last  despatches  sent  by- 
Count  Nesselrode  to  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Vienna, 
are  drawn  up  with  spirit.— The  contents  of  the  despatch- 
es are  to  be  communicated  to  the  count  of  Austria,  with 
an  invitation  to  send  fresh  instructions  to  Baron  Ottem- 
fels,  the  imperial  internuncio  at  Constantinople,  to  em- 
ploy all  his  influence  to  make  the  Porte  comprehend 
that  its  present  policy  is  calculated  to  bring  on  events, 
the  result  of  which  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  empire 
of  the  Crescent. 

The  following  account  of  the  late  unhappy  transactions 
at  Napoli,  is  from  the  (Smyrna)  Oriental  Spectator  of 
August  4,  bearing  the  date  of  Syra,  July  22. 

“Lord  Cochrane  left  this  place  two  days  since,  after 
having  ordered  that  the  sum  of  40,000  Spanish  dollars 
should  be  held  ready  under  the  name  of  loan.  This  is 
the  name  given  to  the  extraordinary  contribution  which 
is  imposed  on  the  island.  They  succeeded  in  making 
him  accept  provisionally  20,000  dollars,  and  this  sum 
would  have  been  paid  him  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  pre- 
cipitate departure,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of 
a courier  sent  from  Napoli,  with  the  news  that  Griva  and 
Coletti,  the  masters  of  the  fortress  of  Palamida,  would 
no  longer  acknowledge  any  authority  and  that  the  cjty 
was  threatened  with  the  greatest  misfortunes.  Several 
persons  who  have  just  arrived  here,  thusrclate  the  events 
which  have  taken  place. 
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“Gen.  Church,  who  arrived  at  Napoli  on  the  9th,  order- 
ed that  Palamida  should  be  given  up  to  him.  Coletti  and 
Griva,  who  commanded  there,  demanded  the  arrears  due 
to  their  troops.  The  government  made  answer  that  they 
had  no  money, — to  which  they  replied  that  they  would 
remain  possessors  of  the  torts,  till  ihe  debt  was  satisfied. 
Church,  aided  by  the  sou  of  Colocotroni,  made  a move- 
ment against  them,  which  caused  them  to  fear  a serious 
attack,  and  they  shut  themselves  up  in  the  catadel.  The 
government  declared  them  traitors  to  their  country. — 
Church,  seeing  that  his  efforts  would  be  useless,  quitted 
Napoli  on  the  10th,  and  returned  to  his  camp  at  Egina. 

“Meantime,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Griva  took  the  com- 
mand of  Palamida,  and  the  other  that  of  the  two  bastions 
which  overlook  the  city;  they  were  also  masters  of  the 
two  ports.  The  government  retired  to  Rouzzi,  a little 
island  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  surmount- 
ed by  a tower.  Fauto  Moras,  the  commander  of  the 
troops  which  remained  faithful  to  the  general  in  chief, 
occupied  the  batteries  of  the  ramparts  and  all  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city.  On  the  lltli,  the  firing  began  at  Fala- 
mida,  and  the  people  alarmed,  rushed  toward  the  gates. 
But  before  they  could  escape,  they  were  obliged  alter- 
nately to  pay  a ransom  to  the  two  parties,  who  were  each 
in  a position  to  fire  upon  them.  Gen.  Colocotroni,  find- 
ing himself  in  the  number  of  fugitives,  was  obliged  to  pay 
a considerable  sum.  From  the  11th  to  the  15th  there 
were  about  100  people  killed  in  the  city,  and  a great  num- 
ber wounded.  The  unfortunate  inhabitants  took  refuge 
In  the  plain  of  Argos,  where  they  were  piled  up  like 
flocks,  and  beset  by  the  most  dreadful  misery.  The  sol- 
diers who  held  the  little  fort  of  Rouzzi,  also  demanded  a 
ransom  from  the  flying.  But  the  English  admiral,  sir  E. 
Codington,  enraged  at  so  much  inhumanity,  signified  that 
if  the  fort  did  not  allow  the  boats  to  pass,  which  were 
loaded  with  persons  who  had  already  bought  their  liberty, 
he  would  destroy  it.  For  this  purpose  he  disembarked 
some  men  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  fugitives. — 
During  the  whole  of  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  the  firing 
hardly  ceased.  The  emigration  continued,  and  the  sea 
was  covered  with  boats  cann  ing  women,  children  and  old 
men,  who  were  going  to  take  refuge  on  the  other  side. — 
On  the  1 7th  and  20lh,  after  an  interview  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  two  parties  on  board  the  English  ship  Asia,  at  which 
lord  Cochrane  was  present,  a suspension  of  arms  took 
place,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  what  was  definitely  deter- 
mined to  put  a stop  to  this  civil  war,  so  shameful  to  the 
Greeks,  and  so  ruinous  to  their  interests.  ” 

[It  was  duringthese  transactions  that  lieut.  Washington 
was  mortally  wounded.  A letter  from  an  American  offi- 
cer who  had*  just  returned  from  Napoli  to  Smyrna,  to  the 
(yditor  of  the  Middletown  Sentinel,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  death  of  this  eccentric  and  unhappy  young 
man. 

“Mr.  Washington,  who  arrived  at  Napoli  from  France, 
since  we  left  there,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a shot 
trom  the  Pallimedos,  (the  castle),  while  defending  a bat- 
tery, the  command  of  which  had  been  assigned  him  by 
Trippenally.  He  was  taken  on  board  the  Asia,  and  diet! 
soon  alter.  The  shot  which  struck  him,  took  olF  his  right 
hand,  and  carried  away  a part  ol  the  hip  bone. — He  was 
asked  by  the  officers  of  the  Asia,  a short  time  before  his 
death,  it  he  had  any  message  or  legacy  he  wished  to  leave; 
he  replied  in  a few  moments  he  had  one — Ids  curses  upon 
his  country!  The  name  he  bore  is  the  common  proper- 
ty of  every  American:  it  is  by  them  beloved  and  honor- 
ed: who  could  have  believed  it  would  ever  have  been 
disgraced  by  a death-bed  curse,  upon  that  country  which 
gave  it  birth,  and  under  such  circumstances,  among  stran- 
gers, and  on  board  an  English  man  of  war.] 

HORRORS  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

FROM  A SIEUItK  LEO  YE  PAPER. 

Freetown , Feb.  21,  1827.  We  have  occasion  to  notice, 
in  this  week’s  paper,  the  arrival,  on  Monday  last,  of 
the  Brazillian  slaver  Invincible,  mentioned  in  our  No. 
447,  as  having  been  captured  in  the  Camaroons  by  two 
boats  of  his  majesty’s  ship  Esk,  under  the  command  of 
lieuts.  Kellett  and  Tolleway.  The  detention  was  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  in  the  evening  of  the  31st  Dec.  at 
which  time  the  vessel  had  on  board  440  human  beings, 
just  shipped,  the  captain  and  part  of  her  crew  being  sick, 
five  days  were  occupied  in  working  to  the  mouih  of  the 


river,  which  is  in  latitude  3 54  north,  and  14  days  mon- 
in  attempting  to  get  to  the  southward,  during  which  die 
vessel  only  made  120  miles. 

Lieut.  Tolleway,  the  officer  in  charge,  then  determined 
on  running  away  to  the  westward^  seeing  no  probability  of 
succeeding  in  making  southing,  and,  after  a passage  of 
5G  days,  reached  this  port,  having,  during  the  period, 
beeu  twice  struck  by  lightning — on  the  1st  of  Jan.  at  4 iu 
the  morning,  which  shivered  to  pieces  the  mizzen  top- 
mast, and  did  other  damage,  killing  oi||  marine  on  deck, 
and  two  slaves  (women)  below,  and  secondly,  at  noon, in 
a heavy  squall,  on  the  deck,  and  killed  two  slaves  in  the 
hold — a man  and  a hoy.  The  damages  sustained  hi  the 
first  instance,*were  repaired  by  lieut.  Tolleway,  being 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  the  Esk,  eight  days  af- 
ter taking  his  departure  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  mortality  on  board  this  vessel  on  the  way  up,  we 
believe,  has  never  been  exceeded.  Out  of  440  unfortu- 
nate Africans  on  board,  at  the  time  of  capture,  178  died, 
in  addition  to  the  4 killed  and  4 missing, (supposed  to  have 
jumped  overboard  in  one  of  the  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning),  before  the  arrival  here,  and  eight  in  the  harbor, 
prior  to  their  being  landed  on  the  21st  inst.  two  days  af- 
ter anchoring;  making  a total  of  ISO  natural  deaths— - 
if  persons,  dying  under  the  circumstances  these  poor 
creatures  did,  can  be  so  termed,  out  of  440  individuals  iu 
less  than  sixty  days!  The  cause  of  this  immense  loss, 
we  understand,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  filthy  state  of 
the  vessel  when  they  were  received  on  board,  and  the 
number  that  were  thrust  into  her. 

The  master  of  this  slaver  is  an  old  offender,  having 
carried  off  the  coast,  in  the  same  vessel,  last  voyage,  COO 
slaves. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  following  article  was  first  published  in  the  Phila- 
delphia “Paladium,”  a paper  friendly  to  the  election  of 
gen.  Jackson  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States;  and 
Mr.  Coleman  of  the  New  York  “Evening  Post  V on  giv- 
ing it  a place  in  his  paper,  stated  that  he  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  facts  for  a long  period. 

“The  hon.  Daniel  Webster  has  at  all  times,  been  an 
ardent  and  uniform  fedei’alist,  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  as  president;  and  on  his  arrival 
at  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1824-25,  assumed  a re- 
served and  cautious  demeanor,  which  left  many  in  doubt 
as  to  his  real  design.  He  was  at  one  time  in  favor  of 
Calhoun;  and  when  he  was  dropped  he  was  in  favor  of 
Crawford;  and  when  it  was  doubtful  as  to  bis  success,  be 
was  left  to  choose  between  Adams'  and  Jackson.  His 
vote  in  the  house,  individually,  could  not  effect  the  vote  of 
his  state,  but  his  personal  influence  in  the  house  might  be 
of  much  consequence.  At  this  crisis,  Webster  was  wait- 
ed on  by  Bailey,  the  same  who  it  was  said  interfered  in 
the  Vermont  election  for  senator,  and  sounded  as  to  his 
determination.  In  the  course  of  conversation  betweeu 
them,  Webster  avowed  his  federal  predelietions,  and 
said  he  did  not  think  the  federalists  if  they  gave  their 
support  to  Adams,  could  calculate  upon  any  consideration 
in  the  distribution  of  the  govei’nment  offices.  Bailey 
having  thus  ascertained  Webster’s  principal  objection  to 
Adams,  left  him,  and  next  day  he  addressed  a letter  to 
Webster,  stating  that  after  a conversation  with  Mr. 
Adams,  he  was  authorized  to  say  that  Mr.  Webster’s 
doubts  regarding  the  federalists  were  unfounded,  and 
that  if  Mr.  Adams  was  made  president  the  claims  of 
that  party  to  office  should  have  all  and  every  proper  con- 
sideration. Webster  met  Bailey  after  the  receipt  pf 
tliis  letter,  and  told  him  his  letter  was  a very  satisfactory 
one,  but  that  it  would  have  been  more  so  had  Mr.  Adams 
written  it  or  would  confirm  it — for  after  he,  (\Y.)  might 
act  upon  such  pledges,  it  might  turn  out  that  Mr.  Bai- 
ley’s authority  to  make  them  would  be  denied — and  Mr. 
Adams  refuse  to  be  bound  by  them.  To  this  Bailey 
replied  that  Mr.  Webster  must  see  the  manifest  indeli- 
cacy there  would  have  been  iu  asking  Mr.  Adams  to 
write  such  a letter,  and  how  improper  it  would  now 
be  to  ask  a formal  acknowledgement  of  it — but  that  Mr. 
Webster  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hand  writing 
of  Mr.  Adams,  and  if  lie  would  examine  his  letter  (Bai- 
ley’s) to  him,  he  would  see  part  of  it  in  Mr.  Bailey’s 
handwriting  which  were  scratched  out,  and  much  stronger 
terms  than  those  used  by  Bailey  interlined  and  in  Mr. 
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Adams’  own  handwriting.  Webster  on  referring  to  the 
letter  discovered  this  to  be  the  case,  and  became  fully 
satisfied.  He  (Webster)  alter  this,  read  the  letter  to  a 
distinguished  federal  member  of  congress,  who  after  hear- 
ing it  read,  observed  that,if  he  had  no  other  objection  to 
Mr.  Adams,  that  letter  would  form  an  insuperable  one — 
when  he  found  him  tampering  with  a party  and  seeking 
to  obtain  their  support  by  promises  of  office  a course 
lie  neither  expected  nor  would  countenance.  Webster 
showed  the  letter  afterwards  to  a member  of  congress 
from  N.  York,  whose  vote  it  is  believed  caused  that  state 
to  be  for  Adams — and  again  shewed  it  to  a member  from 
Maryland.  Webster  may  not  have  the  courage  to  produce 
this  letter,  but  that  there  w as  such  a letter,  there  is  no 
doubt.  Thus  while  Claj  Avas  intriguing  with  one  party 
to  secure  Adam’s  election,  Adams  himself  was  intriguing 
with  the  other — and  if  the  federalists  could  by  their  in- 
fluence have  secured  his  election,  John  Sergeant  was  to 
have  been  secretary  of  state.  But  Clay  brought  the 
largest  force  into  the  field,  consummated  the  plot  and 
got  the  greatest  honor.  Sergeant  was  consoled  by  the 
Tacubaya  mission. 

The  names  of  two  gentlemen,  members  of  congress, 
are  left  with  us  as  a warrant  for  the  above-  statement.  ”* 

Mr.  Adams  being  in  New  . York  when  the  above  was 
first  published  in  that  city,  the  charges  were  contradicted 
upon  the  “highest  authority;”  and  Mr.  Bailey  one  of  the 
parties  said  to  have  been  concerned  has  addressed  the 
following 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

I have  seen  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  of  the  9th 
instant,  a paragraph  extracted  from  the  Philadelphia  Pal* 
ladium,  of  the  6th,  alleging,  in  express  terms,  that  in  the 
winter  of  1824-5,  pending  the  presidential  election,  I had 
conversations  with  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Adams  on  the 
consideration  which  the  federal  party  would  have  in  the 
distribution  of  the  government  offices,  if  Mr.  A.  should 
be  made  president;  and  that  a letter  was  written  by  me  to 
Mr.  Webster  on  the  subject,  as  the  result  of  a conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Adams,  and  on  his  authority. 

Pi  very  particle  of  these  allegations  is  a gross  fabrication, 
'utterly  destitute  of  the  shadow  of  truth.  I never  had  a 
little  of  any.  such  conversation  with  either  Mr.  A.  or  Mr. 
W.j  nor  did  any  letter  pass  from  or  through  me,  having 
the  most  remote  resemblance  to  the  one  alleged. 

It  is  stated  that  “the  names  of  two  gentlemen  members 
of  congress,  are  left  with  us  [the  Palladium]  as  a warrant 
for  the  above  statement.”  It  is  not  possible  that  this  as- 
sertion is  true.  It  cannot  be  that  a single  member 
should  be  Found  so  profligate  and  base  as  to  give  his  name 
a voucher  for  such  unblushing  falsehoods.  From  the 
date  of  the  publication,  three  days  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania election,  and  from  the  conspicuous  use  of  the  name 
of  Mr.  Sergeant^  who  was  a candidate  at  that  election, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  paragraph  is  the 
fabrication  of  some  unprincipled  partizan,  lor  the  purpose 
of  giving  a temporary  success  to  bis  party.  Comment  on 
such  profligacy  is  unnecessary.  JOHN  BAILEY. 

Dorchester , j)iass.  October  11,  1827. 

To  this  contradiction,  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  appends,  in  his  paper,  the  following  note: 

“Jhiswer-r-  When  we  said  we  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  above  facts  a long  time,  we  meant  to  be  understood 
that  the  above  had?  in  substance,  been  communicated  to 
us,  from  a highly  respectable  source,  as  long  ago  as  last 
spring,  accompanied  by  names,  and  circumstaces.  But 
from  the  precise  and  positive  terms  in  which  the  above 
paragraph  is  couched,  we  must  believe  there  has  been 
some  misunderstanding  or  misapprehenion  somewhere: 
where,  we  know  not.  Is  the  mistake  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Bailey?  It  is  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  of  it,  as  con- 
nected with  this  affair.” 


REVOLUTIONARY  HEROES. 

Colonel  John  Eager  Howard,  a valiant  soldier  of 
the  revolution,  departed  this  life  at  his  residence  in  Bal- 
timore, on  the  evening  of  the  12th  inst.  universally,  re- 
gretted by  our  citizens,  who  regarded  him  with  feelings  of 


■ 1 lie  editors  of  the  Richmond  “Enquirer”  say  the  above 
can  be  substantiated  by  three  members  ol  congress;  and 
jVIr.  McLane,  of  Dek  i.;  named  by  them  as  one  of  the 
jndiviuuaPs*. 


honest  pride  as  among  the  most  valuable  and  distinguish- 
ed officers  in  the  Avar  of  independence.  Few  men  have 
left  behind  them  a reputation  marked  by  more  honorable 
achievements,  whether  viewed  in  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  private  life,  or  in  the  splendor  and  glory  of  the  battle 
field;  and  the  hero  of  the  “Cowpens”  and  “Eutaw”  will 
be  gratefully  remembered  as  long  as  patriotism  has  a 
worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  liberty. 

His  remains  were  committed  to  the  tomb  on  Monday 
last,  attended  by  a numerous  civil  and  military  proces- 
sion; and  the  general  gloom  that  pervaded  the  city  testi- 
fied the  great  respect  and  esteem  for  his  worth  and  ser- 
vices. The  president  of  the  United  States  being  in  Bal- 
timore attended  the  funeral. 

The  following  interesting  brief  biographical  notice  of 
col.  Howard  is  taken  from  the  “American.” 

John  Eager  Howard  was  born  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1752,  in  Baltimore  county,  in  this  state.  His  grandfather, 
Joshua  Howard,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  having,  while 
yet  very  young,  left  his  father’s  house  in  the  vicinity  of 
Manchester,  to  join  the  army  of  the  duke  of  York,  sub- 
sequently James  II,  during  Monmouth’s  insurrection, 
Avas  afterwards  afraid  to  encounter  his  parent’s  displea- 
sure, and  came  to  seek  his  fortune  in  America.  This 
was  in  the  year  1685-86.  He  obtained  a grant  of  the 
land  in  Baltimore  county,  on  which  col.  Howard  was 
born,  and  Avhich  is  still  in  the  family,  and  married  Miss 
Joanna  O’Carrol,  whose  father  had  lately  emigrated  from 
Ireland.  Cornelius,  one  of  his  sons  by  this  lady,  ami 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  married  Miss  Ruth 
Eager,  the  grand-daughter  of  George  Eager,  whose  estate 
adjoined,  and  now  makes  a considerable  part  of  this  city  . 
The  Eagers  came  from  England,  probably  soon  after  the 
charter  to  lord  Baltimore;  but  the  records  afford  little 
information  prior  to  1668,  when  the  estate  near  Baltimore 
was  purchased. 

John  Eager  Howard]  no,t  educated  for  any  particular 
profession,  Avas  determined  to  that  of  arms  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  country.  One  of  the  first  measures  of 
defence  adopted  by  the  colonies,  against  the  mother  coun- 
try, Avas  the  assemblage  of  bodies  of  the  militia,  termed 
flying  camps.  One  of  these  was  formed  in  Man  land  in. 
1776,  and  Mr.  Howard  was  appointed  to  a captaincy  in 
the  regiments  of  col.  J.  Carvii  Hall.  His  commission, 
signed  by  Matthew  Tilghman,  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention of  Maryland, is  dated  the  25th  of  June,  1776,  a 
few  days  after  he  had  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
This  corps  was  dismissed,  hoAvever,  in  the  December  of 
the -same  year,  congress  havingTequired  of  each  of  the 
states  to  furnish  a certain  portion  of  regular  troops,  as  a 
more  effecti\re  system-  of  defence.  On  the  organization 
of  the  seven  regiments  which  were  to  he  furnished  by 
Maryland,  captain  HoAvard,  ay  ho  bad  been  retained  by  the 
Avish  of  the  commissioners  empoAvered  to  appoint  officers, 
rather  than  his  own,  was  promoted  to  a majority  in  one 
of  them,  the  fourth  under  his  former  commander,  coL 
Hall.  His  commission  is  dated  the  10th  of  April,  1777- 
On  the  1st  of  June,  1779,  he  Avas  appointed  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  fifth,  and  in  the  following  spring  he  Avas 
transferred  to  the  sixth;  and  finally,  alter  the  battle  of 
Hobkick’s  Hill,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  se- 
cond, in  consequence  of  the  death  of  lieut.  col.  Fowl,  w ho 
never  recovered  a Avound  received  in  that  battle. 

Of  the  -services  of  colonel  Howard  during  these  years; 
and  throughout  the  war,  Ave  have  not  limits  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  speak.  In  the  chivalrous  and  hazardous  ope- 
rations of  Greene  in  the  South,  he  was  one  of  his  most 
efficient  and  conspicuous  coadjutors.  That  gallant  gene- 
ral, an  exact  discriminator  of  merit,  pronounced  him  as 
good  an  officer  as  the  world  afforded;  to  have  the  best 
disposition,  and  correspondent  ability,  to  promote  the 
service,  and  to  have  conferred  great  obligations  on  him- 
self, and  greater  on  the  public.  “He  deserves,”  said 
Greene,  “a  statue  of  gold  no  lessrtlian  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian heroes.  ” “At  the  battle  ol  Cowpens,”  says  Lee, 
“he  seized  the  critical  moment,  and  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day:  He  was  alike  conspicuous,  though  not  alike 

successful  at  Guilford  and  the  Eutaws;andat  all  times, 
and  on  all  occasions,  eminently  useful.”'  Besides  the 
battles  just  mentioned,  he  Avas  in  the  engagements  of 
White  Plains,  of  GermantOAvn,  of  Monmouth,  Camden, 
Hobkick’s  Hill,  and  others  w hich  may  be  knoAvn  to  our 
readers.  Having  been  trained  to  the  infantry  servile*.. 
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he  was  always  employed  in  that  line,  and  was  distinguish- 
ed for  pushing  into  close  battle,  and  with  fixed  bayonet; 
an  honourable  evidence  of  his  intrepidity,  as  it  is  well 
known  how  seldom  bayonets  are  actually  crossed  in  bat- 
tle, even  with  the  most  veteran  troops.  It  was  at  Cow- 
pens  that  this  mode  of  fighting  was  resorted  to  for  the 
first  time  in  the  war;  and  the  Maryland  line  was  so  fre- 
quently afterwards  put  to  this  service,  as  almost  to  an- 
nihilate that  gallant  corps.  In  this  battle  colonel  How- 
ard, at  one  time  had  in  his  hands  the  swords  of  seven 
officers  who  had  surrendered  to  him  personally.  Dur- 
ing the  engagement,  having  ordered  some  movement 
of  one  of  the  flank  companies,  it  was  mistaken  by  the 
men  for  an  order  to  retreat.  While  the  line  was  in 
the  act  of  falling  back,  Morgan  rode  up  to  him  exclaim- 
ing, “that  the  day  was  lost.”  “Look  at  that  line,”  re- 
plied colonel  Howard;  “men  who  can  retreat  in  such 
order,  are  not  beaten.”  Morgan  then  pointed  out  a po- 
sition which  he  ordered  him  to  take,  and  make  a stand; 
out  halting  his  men,  and  facing  them  about,  he  poured  a 
sudden  fire  on  the  enemy,  and  then,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, dashed  on  them  with  the  bayonet.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  saved  the  life  of  the  British  general, 
O’Hara,  whom  he  found  clinging  to  his  stirrup,  and 
claiming  quarter.  O’Hara  afterwards  addressed  to  him 
several  letters,  thanking  him  for  his  life. 

Colonel  Howard  continued  in  his  command  till  the  ar- 
my was  disbanded,  when  he  retired  to  his  patrimonial 
estate  near  this  city.  He  soon  after  married  Margret 
Chew,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Chew,  of  Philadelphia; 
a ladv  whose  courteous  manners  and  elegant  hospitali- 
ty, will  long  be  remembered  by  the  society  of  this  place, 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  best  company  throughout  the 
country,  her  house  w as  the  gay  and  easy  resort.  In  No- 
vember, 1788,  col.  Howard  was  chosen  the  governor  of 
Maryland,  which  post  he  filled  for  three  years;  and  hav- 
ing in  the  autumn  of  1796,  been  elected  to  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Potts,  he  was,  the  same  session,  cho- 
sen for  the  full  term  of  service,  which  expired  on  the  4th 
of  Mareh,  1$03. 

The  fortunate  situation  of  colonel  Howard’s  estate,  in 
fhe  immediate  vicinity  cf  Baltimore,  not  only  placed  him 
above  the  want  which  has  pursued  the  old  age  of  too 
many  of  our  veterans,  hut  was  the  foundation  of  subse- 
quent opulence.  The  inconsiderable  town  which,  at  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  numbered  less  than  ten  thousand 
souls,  has  since,  under  the  influence  of  that  liberty  which 
he  aided  in  asserting,  expanded  to  a city  of  seventy-two 
thousand,  embracing  by  degrees  within  its  growing  streets, 
the  venerable  shades  which  sheltered  the  retired  soldier. 
Instead  of  the  deep  forest,  the  precipitous  hills,  and  the 
unwholesome  marshes,  in  which  commerce  tempted 
our  ancestors  to  plant  themselves,  his  mansion  now  over- 
looks a large  and  busy  mart  of  men,  of  which  every  rising 
dome  and  tower  is  in  some  sort  a monument  of  his  own 
successful  patriotism.  An  old  age  warmed  and  enlivened 
by  such  topics  of  grateful  reflection,  is  the  most  enviable  of 
the  conditions  of  human  life,  as  well  as  an  object  of  the 
utmost  veneration  and  regard.  Towards  the  soldier  of 
the  Cowpens  this  regard  was  felt,  not  only  by  his  im- 
mediate neighbors,  and  by  his  companions  in  arms,  but 
by  the  most  eminent  worthies  of  his  day'.  The  “Father 
of  his  Couutry,  ” in  more  than  one  letter,  expressed  to 
him  his  confidence  and  esteem.  In  one  he  regrets  colo- 
nel Howard’s  declining  to  accept  a post,  as  a loss  both 
to  himself  and  to  the  public,  and  requests  in  another, 
the  interposition  of  a gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  to  induce 
the  colonel’s  acceptance.  “Had  your  inclination,”  says 
Washington  in  his  letter  to  colonel  Howard,  “and  pri- 
vate pursuits  permitted  you  to  take  the  office  that  was 
offered  to  you,  it  would  have  been  a very  pleasing  cir- 
cumstance to  me,  and  I am  persuaded,  as  1 observed  to 
you  on  a former  occasion,  a very  acceptable  one  to  the 
public.  But  the  reasons  which  you  have  assigned  for  not 
doing  so,  carry  conviction  along  with  them,  and  must, 
however  reluctantly,  be  submitted  to .” 

At  his  death,  colonel  Howard  was,  we  believe,  the 
highest  officer  in  rank  in  the  continental  service,  except 
general  Lafayette.  He  himself  did  not  know  of  any  other 
— general  Sumter,  who  is  still  living,  having  been  an 
officer  of  militia,  and  without  any  continental  commis- 
sioru 
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A few  days  previous  to  the  death  ot  col.  Howard,  wc 
saw  it  announced  that  gen.  Perry  Benson,  was  no  more, 
having  departed  this  lite  at  "Wheatland  on  the  2d  inst.  in 
the  72d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  active  and  merito- 
rious officer  of  the  revolhtionarili'war,  and  richly  merited 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  an  associate  in 
arms  of  col.  Howard,  and  united  to  him  by  personal  ties 
of  friendship. 

ARMY  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL’S  OFFICE, 

Washington,  12 th  Oct.  1827. 

1 . The  stations  of  the  artillery  regiments  will  be  chang- 
ed. This  has  been  determined  on  as  a measure  of  equal 
justice  to  all;  as  being  called  for,  by  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  service,  and  by  the  common  rule  of  equily  in 
military  detail.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the 
commencement  of  a system,  promising  to  the  artillery,  ge- 
nerally, the  advantages  of  a biennial  exchange,  and  to  the 
garrisons  of  the  sickly  stations  in  particular,  (on  the  south- 
ern frontiers,)  the  hope  of  periodical  relief. 

2.  These  changes  will  he  made,  without  delay,  between 
the  1st  and  2d  regiments,  and  the  2d  and  4th  regiments, 
mutually,  according  to  the  following  arrangements: 

3.  The  companies  on  the  southern  stations  will  not  va- 
cate their  posts  until  relieved  by.  others  from  the  north. 

Of  the  companies  of  the  1 st  regiment. 

Brook’s,  fort  Preble,  Maine  will  relieve  Lomax’s 
Bellona  arsenal,  Ya. 

Mason’s,  at  fort  Wolcott,  will  relieve  Child’s  fort 
Wash  ington,  Md. 

II.  Whiting’s,  fort  Independence,  will  relieve  M’Clin- 
tock,  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C. 

F.  Whiting’s,  fort  Constitution,  will  relieve  Ansart’s, 
fort  Johnston,  N.  C. 

Saunder’s,  fort  Trumbull,  w ill  relieve  Thurston’s  Ana- 
polis,  Md. 

Kirby’s,  fort  Sullivan,  will  relieve  Mackey’s,  Charles- 
ton harbor,  S.  C. 

Of  the  companies  of  the  3d  regiment. 

Lomax’s,  at  Bellona  arsenal,  will  occupy  fort  Wolcott, 
Rhode  Island. 

Ansart’s,  at  fort  Johnson,  N.  C.  will  occupy  fort  Con- 
stitution, N.  II.  , 

M’Clintoek’s,  at  Charleston  harbor,  will  occupy  fort 
Preble,  Me. 

Mackay’s,  at  Charleston  harbor,  will  occupy  fort  Inde- 
pendence, Mass. 

Child’s,  at  fort  Washington,  will  occupy  fort  Sullivan, 
Maine. 

Thurston’s,  at  fort  Severn,  w ill  occupy  fort  Trumbull, 
Connecticut. 

Baird’s,  at  fort  Moultrie,  will  occupy  fort  Indepens 
dence,  Mass. 

Of  the  companies  of  the  2d  regiment. 

Fanning’s,  at  fort  Delaware,  w ill  relieve  Payne’s,  at 
Augusta  Arsenal,  Geo. 

Cates’,  at  fort  McHenry,  will  relieve  Pierce’s,  at  fort 
Marion,  Florida. 

Belton’s,  at  fort  Columbus,  will  relieve  Erving’s,  at 
Savannah,  Geo. 

! Zantsinger’s,  at  fort  Columbus,  will  relieve  Spott’s,  at 
fort  St.  Philip,  or  Chef  Mentuer,  Lou. 

Mountfort’s,  at  fort  Columbus,  w ill  relieve  Whiting’s, 
P.  Coquille,  Lou. 

Legate’s,  at  West  Point,  will  relieve  Monroe’s,  Sa- 
vannah, Geo.  . 

Of  the  companies  of  the  4 th  regiment. 

Pierce’s,  at  fort  Marion,  will  occupy  fort  Delaware, 
Del. 

Payne’s,  at  Augusta,  will  occupy  fort  M’Henry,  Md, 

Erving’s,  at  Savannah,  will  occupy  fort  Columbus,  N. 
York. 

Whiting’s,  Petite  Coquille,  w ill  occupy  West  Point, 

Spott’s,  at  fort  St.  Philip,  will  occupy  fort  Columbus, 
N.  Y. 

Monroe’s,  at  Savannah,  will  occupy  fort  Columbus,  X. 
York. 

4.  Field  officers  not  on  special  duty  will  make  corres- 
ponding movements  with  their  regiments. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  1st  regiment  will  be  fixed  at 
Charleston  harbor,  S.  C. 
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The  head-quarters  of  the  2d  regiment  will  be  fixed  at 
Savannah,  Geo. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  3d  regiment  will  he  fixed  at 
fbrt  Independence,  Mass. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  4th  regiment  will  be  fixed  at 
fort  Columbus,  N.  Y. 

The  major  of  the  1st  regiment,  will,  for  the  present,  be 
stationed  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  the  lieut.  colonel 
of  the  3d  at  New  London  harbor,  Connecticut. 

5.  As  the  health  of  the  troops  during  these  movements 
must  depend  much  on  the  care  and  attention  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  medical  department,  their  attendance  will  be 
generally  required  on  board  the  transports.  The  sur- 
geons or  assistant  surgeons  at  the  northern  stations,  i.  e. 
those  of  the  1st  and  2d  regiments,  will  therefore  accom- 
pany the  troops  of  those  regiments  to  the  south,  and  re- 
turn with  the  troops  of  the  3d  and  4th  regiments,  who  mav 
be  relieved  from  thence.  The  surgeon  general  will  give 
the  necessary  instructions  for  the  execution  of  this  para- 
graph in  detail,  and  for  the  ultimate  assignment  of  the 
surgeons  to  their  permanent  stations. 

6.  The  quarter-master  general’s  department  Mill  fur- 
nish the  necessary  transports  and  facilities  to  carry  this 
order  into  effect.  To  this  department,  is  also  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  securing  the  public  property,  &c.  at 
the  posts  temporarily  vacated. 

By  command  of  major  gen.  Brown, 

J.  R.  VINTON,  Aid-de-camp, 
Acting  assistant  adjutant  general. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  M.  MANUEL. 

Pans , August  9,5th.  In  consequence  of  the  censors 
having  prevented  any  notice  ot  the  day  or  hour  of  M. 
Manuel’s  funeral  to  appear  in  the  papers,  letters  of  invi- 
tation were  printed  to  the  number  of  several  thousand, 
and  distributed  in  the  capital.  If. the  government  hoped 
by  this  means  to  render  the  funeral  ceremony  less  im- 
posing, or  diminish  the  signs  of  public  respect  likely  to  be 
shown  to  the  deceased,  it  has  been  completely  disap- 
pointed— for  whether  it  arose  from  the  weather  being 
more  favorable,  or  that  public  spirit  has  but  acquired 
more  force  from  the  efforts  taken  to  quell  it,  the  con- 
course of  people  that  followed  the  hearse  of  M.  Manuel 
was  much  more  considerable  than  that  assembled  on  the 
occasion  of  General  Foy’s  interment.  It  is  probably  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  one-fifth  of  the  population  of 
Paris  went  forth  to  meet  the  procession.  Those  who  have 
an  eye  for  such  calculations,  say,  there  must  have  been 
considerably  more  than  a hundred  thousand  people  on 
the  wide  and  long-extended  line  of  the  exterior  boule- 
vards by  which  the  procession  passed,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Pere-la-Chaise.  The  hearse,  with  its 
attendant  mourning  coaches,  and  folio  wed  by  a long  file  ot 
private  carriages,  presented  a sombre,  but  imposing  ob- 
ject, as  it  slowly  moved  through  the  dense  and  almost 
illimitable  mass  of  people.  Some  of  the  young  men  sur- 
rounding the  hearse  took  out  the , coffin  and  carried  it  on 
their  shoulders.  They  had  proceeded  however  but  a 
short  space  in  this  manner,  when  the  civil  authorities  in- 
terposed, and  the  commissary  of  police  required  that 
the  coffin  should  be  replaced  in  the  hearse,  according  to 
the  police  regulations.  The  young  men  expostulated, 
saying  that  these  regulations  were  only  applicable  intra 
muros;  but  the  commissary  assured  them  that  they  were 
in  error;  they  replaced  the  coffin  but  declai’ed  as  these 
regulations  did  not  forbid  them  drawing  the  hearse,  they 
would  unharness  the  horses  and  take  their  places. 

This  was  accordingly  done,  and  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  a half  they  drew  the  hearse,  until  they  reached  the 
barrier  of  Bellevill,  where  was  stationed  another  empty 
hearse  with  four  horses,  and  a superior  officer  of  grendar- 
merie,  who  notified  to  them  the  positive  orders  he  had 
recieved  to  have  the  coffin  placed  in  the  second  hearse. 
This  order  was  ready  to  he  enforced  by  a body  1,500  infan- 
try and  cavalry , that  debouched  from  the  converging  roads. 
The  young  men,  not  intimidated,  declared  that  they 
would  finish  what  they  had  begun,  and  draw  the  hearse 
to  the  cemetery.  A terrible  scene  of  tumult  and  proba- 
bly bloodshed  might  then  have  ensued,  had  not  M.  La- 
fitte  got  up  into  the  hearse,  from  whence  he  addressed 
a touching  exhortation  to  the  people  to  desistfrom  such 
a project,  invoking  them  hv  the  shade  of  Manuel,  not 


to  allow  his  remains  to  be  profaned  by  the  scenes  of 
outrage  and  horror  which  might  result  from  a persever- 
ance m their  intentions.  His  words  had,  fortunately  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  coffin  was  placed  in  the  second 
hearse.  The  young  men,  nevertheless,  continued  to 
hold  the  traces,  and  virtually  drew  the  hearse,  the  horses 
serving  merely  for  forra’a  sake. 

On  arriving  at  the  cemetry  the  gates  were  found  clos- 
ed, an  order  having  been  given  not  to  admit  the  multi- 
tude. An  immense  crowd  had,  however,  already  occu- 
pied the  interior.  Great  numbers  of  those  accompanying 
the  hearse,  who  were  thus  shut  out,  hastened  to  the  neigh- 
bours houses  to  procure  ladders,  which  were  placed 
against  the  walls,  by  which  means  several  thousand  per- 
sons got  into  the  cemetry.  The  picturesque  ground  of 
Pere-la-Chaise  presented  at  this  moment  a most  extra- 
ordinary and  imposing  aspect — its  varied  surface  sprink- 
led with  thousands  of  tombs,  cypress  trees,  and  swarm- 
ing with  a multitude  of  probably  not  less  than  sixty  thou- 
sand persons.  On  some  of  the  largest  monuments  might 
have  been  reckoned  sixty  spectators.  Messrs.  Lafitte, 
Lafayette,  and  Schoner,  counsellors  of  the  royal  court  of 
Paris,  pronounced  funeral  orations  over  the  grave  of 
Manuel.  Cries  “Glory  to  Manuel,”  and  “Long  live  lib- 
erty” were  sent  forth  with  the  most  deafening  shouts, 
from  the  surrounding  thousands. — Most  of  the  young  men 
wore  immortelles  [a  species  of  Hower ] in  their  button-holes. 
The  golden  crown  formeYly  decreed  to  Manuel,  was  upon 
his  coffin — and  when  the  latter  was  lowered  into  the  tomb, 
showers  of  oak-leaf  crowns  were  poured  dowrn  upon  it. 
It  is  difficult  in  words  to  give  an  idta  of  the  state  of  ex- 
citation which  seemed  to  reign  on  this  occasion. 

The  following  is  the  impressive  address  delivered  by 
gen.  Lafayette  at  the  grave  after  M.  Lafitte  had  termi- 
nated his  speech.  It  is  translated  by  the  editor  of  the  N. 
York  “American,”  from  the  printed  proces  verbal  of  the 
ceremony,  the  sale  of  which  has  been  obstructed  at  Pari.1'. 

“You  have  just  heard  the  touching  and  patriotic  ac- 
cents of  public  grief  and  private  friendship.  Penetrated 
with  the  same  sentiments,  it  is  with  the  deepest  emotion 
that  I approach  this  tomb,  about  to  close  on  the  eloquent 
defender  of  the  national  liberties.  Around  me  are  those 
monuments,  so  intimately  associated  in  every  heart,  with 
great  misfortunes,  noble  recollections,  sublime  talent, 
and  illustrious  victims.  Here  on  this  spot,  sleep  two 
honorable  friends  and  colleagues— the  brave  and  generous 
Foy,  equally  brilliant  in  political  debate  and  the  field  of 
battle — the  genuine  model  of  French  honor — and  the 
frank  and  courageous  Girardin,  who,  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies  pointed  out  the  violations  of  the  royal  charter, 
as  in  1792,  he  defended  the  constitutional  laws,  which  the 
sovereignty  of  the  French  people  had  enacted.  We  saw 
these  there  lending  one  another  in  the  discussion  of  the 
chamber,  a mutual,  a patriotic,  a disinterested  support. 
History  will  preserve  the  recollections  of  the  life  of  Ma- 
nuel. When  even  a boy,  in  the  wonderful  campaigns  of 
the  republican  army  of  Italy,  he  linked  himself  inseparably 
with  the  surpassing  glory  of  the  tri-colored  flag.  When 
later,  in  the  crisis  of  the  hundred  days,  in  the  chamber  of 
representatives  he  won  rapidly  admiration,  esteem,  and 
the  general  confidence.  When  at  the  tribune  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  he  delivered  those  speeches  now  engra- 
ven in  the  memory  and  heart  of  every  patriot.— -But  let 
me  dwell  a moment  on  that  4th  of  March,  when  the 
most  flagrant  injustice  that  ever  consigned  to  insignifi- 
cance a deliberate  assembly,  was  visited  on  him.  When 
we  saw  him  so  firm,  so  calm,  so  faithful  to  his  trust — a 
day  not  less  honorable  for  the  national  guard  of  Paris — • 
that  fortunate  establishment  of ’89,  always  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  equality,  and  public  order — whose  re- 
markable services,  interrupted  at  three  signal  periods  are 
a sure  guaranty  of  its  revival,  and  a perfect  return  to  the 
principles  of  its  primitive  organization.  You  have  been 
told,  and  every  friend  of  Manuel  will  confirm  the  decla- 
ration, that,  from  the  day  of  his  retirement,  to  the  last  day 
of  his  existence,  heflesired,  hoped,  longed  for,  the  liberty 
of  his  country. 

“As  for  us,  citizens  here,  among  the  tombs  of  the  faith- 
ful servants  of  the  people,  we  have  only  to  strengthen 
more  and  more  our  respect  for,  and  devotion  to,  impre- 
scriptible rights — to  regard  them  as  the  objects  of  our 
most  fervent  and  virtuous  aspirations- — the  most  impor- 
tant of  our  interests,  and  the  most  sacred  of  our  duties.” 
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Progress  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  enumerations  of  1790,  1800,  181Qand  1820,  with  calculations  for  1330.. 


years: 
ending 
Sept.  30. 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 
1802 
‘1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 
YEARS : 

ending 
Sept.  30. 

1791 

1792 

1793 
3794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 
1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 


SUMMARY  VIEWS  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE? 


Beef— brlsiPork— brls 


COTTON. 

Pounds.  | Value 

189,316' 
138,328 
487,600 
1,601,760 
6,276,300 
6,106,729 
3,788,429 
9,360,005 
9,532,263 
17,789,803 

20.911.201 
27,501,075 
41,105,623 
38,118,041 
40,383,491 
37,491,282 
66,212,737 
12,064,366 
53,210,225 

93.874.201 
62,186,081 
28,952,544 
19,399.911 
17,806,479 


-Doll« 


— CD 

oo  2 x 

O —*3  i-t 
««  2 -5 


is2. 

c ° 5 
q <D  ® 

S ° 

3 p|  O 


5.250.000 

7.920.000 

7.650.000 

9.445.000 

8.332.000 
14,232  000 

2.221.000 

3.515.000 

15.108.000 

9.652.000 

3.080.000 

2.324.000 

2.683.000 
82,998,747  17,529,000 
81,747,116  24,106,000 
85,649,328  22,628,000 
92,471,178  31,334,258 
87,997,045  21.081,769 

127,860,152  22.308,667 
124,893,405  20,157,484 
144,675,095  24,035,058 
173,723,270  20,445,520 
142,369,663  21,947,401 
176,449,907  36,846,649 
204,535,415  25,025,214 


TOBACCO. 

Hhds.  I Value — Dolls’! 


FLOUR. 

Barrels  1 Value- 


-DoIIi 


101,272 

112,428 

59,947 

76,826 

61,0501 

69,018 

58,167 

68,567 

96,070 

78,680 

103,758 

77,721 

86,291 

83,343 

71,252 

83,186 

62,232 

9,576 

53,921 

84,134 

35,828 

26,094 

5,314 

3,125 

85.337 
69,241 
62,365 

84.337 
69,437 
83,940 
66,858 
82,169 
99,009 
77,883 
75,984- 
64,098 


6,220,000 


619,681 
824.464 
1,074,639 
846,010 
I 687,369 
I 725,194 
515,633 
567,558 
519,265 
653,052 
1,102  444 
1,156,248 


© o 


® T3  ui  '“T 

o g H 
— cT 


jf  3 

^ rt 

c v 


| RICl 

j t ierces.  j\ 

I 96j980j_ 
1141,762 
134,611 
1116,486 
138.526 
1131,039 
I 60,111 
'125,243 
110,599 
1 112,056 
I 94,866| 
79,822 


v>  hoie  Value 
- — — r-  of  vegetable 
e Lois  (A,,,) 


expo 


WPI  , . ,12,780,000 

9.310.000  81.838  2,455,000:14,080,000 

7. 1 00.000  78 ,385  2,350,000 ! 12,250,000 
8,325,000|  56,830il, 705, 000  11, 752, COO 
6,867,000;  102,627J2,61 7,000  1 1,850,000 

10,753,000:  94,692  2,307,000  14,432,000 
1, 936.000;  9.228  221,000  2,550,000 
5,944,000:116.907  2,104,000  8,751,000 
6, 846, 000|  131,341  2,626,000  10,750,000 


14,662,000|  119,356  2,387,000  2o’.39l’o00 


6,209,000;  1.311,853 
6,000,000  810.008 
6,341.000|  777,513 

6,572,000!  782,724 

5,476,000'  1,249,819 
833,090!  263,813 

3.774.000  846,247 

5,048,000'  798,431 

2.150.000  1,445,012 

1.514.000  1,443,492  13.687.000;  77^190  1;544'000 

319.000  l,260,943)13,59l,0j}0;  120, 843  3,021,000 

232.000  193,274!  1,734,0001  11,476  230,000 

8.235.000  862,739!  6,901.912 129,248  2, .785, 000 

12,809,000  729,053  7,290,530-137,843  3,555,000 

9.320.000  1,479, 198  17,751,376;  79,296  2, '378, 880 

9,867,429  1,157,697  11,576,970!  82,181  3, 26.., 697 
7,636.970  750,660  6,005,280|  76,523  2,142,644 

7,968,600  1,177,036  5,296, 664j  71,663  1,714,923 
5,648.962  1,056,119  4,298,043!  88.221  1,494,307 
6,222,838  827,865  *5,103,280  87,089!  1,563,482 

4,962,373  101,365  1,820,985 
5,759,176  113.22911,882  982 
4,212,127  97, 015|  1,925,245 
4,  P-1,466  111,06311,917,445 


6,282,672 

4,855.566 

6,115,623 

5,347,208' 


756,702 

996,702! 

813.906; 

857,820 


17.797.000 

19.041.000 
2,179.000 

11.234.000 

13.151.000 

22.594.000 

19.048.000 

10.473.000 

10.848.000 
6,750,486 

10.054,752 

10,513,855 

8,868,484 

8,704,970 

7,527,257 


EXPORTS. 


ANIMAL  FOOD. 


Total  of  the 
products  of! 
aniunls. 


Total  of  the 
pioducts  of 
the  Idlest. 


Total  of  the 
products  of 
the  sea. 


62,771 

74,638 

75,106 

100,866 

96,149 

92,521 

51,812 

89,000 

91,321 

75,045 

75,331 

61,520 

77,934 

134,896 

115,532 

117,419 

84,209 

20,101 

28,555 

47,699 

76,743 

42,757 

43,741 

20,297 

13,133 

33,239 

37,889 

36,875 

34,966 

53.191 

66,827 

97,610 

61,418 

66,074 

88,025 

72,866 


27,781 
38,098 
38,563 
49,442 
88,193 
73,881 
40,125 
33,115 
52,268 
55,467 
70,779 
78,239 
96,602 
111,532 
57  925 
36,277 
39.247 
15,478 
42,652 
37,209 
37,270 
22,746 
17,337 
4,040 


Domestic  Ar- 

j  Foreign  Ar-  | 

ticles. 

tides. 

DOLLS. 


40.7.64.097  26,300,000 
29,850,206  27,000,000 

28.527.097  33,000,000 


4.135.000  4,850,000 
4,3OO,OO0!4,63O,OOO 
4, 141, 50015, 261, ,000 

3.274.0004.861.000 
3,086,000)5,476,000 

968,0001,399,000 


1,811.000 

2.169.000 
2.866  000 
1,65/, 000 

1.101.000 

48.2,000 

9,073  1,332,000 


4.583.000 

4.978.000 

5.286.000 

2.701.000 

1.107.000 
570.000 

3.901.000 


2.635.000 

3.420.000 

2.884.000 

3.116.000 

2.804.000 

832.000 

1.710.000 

1.481.000 

1.413.000 

935.000 

304.000 

1S88,0Q0 

912.000 


19,280  2,093,000  7,293,000  1,331,000 
14,462  2,069,000  6, 484, 000  1, 671,000 


17,553  1,936,000 
28,173  2,025,000 
4-4,091  2,447,000 
66,647  2,334,731 
68,352  2,529,503 
55,529  2,461,963 
67,229  2,628,889 
85,907  2,136,541 
88,994  3,098,860 


5, 691, 000:2, 187, 000 
4,927,000  2,024,000 
5,304,000,2,151,000 
3.794,341  1,499,188 
3,815,542!  1.384,539 
4,498,911)  1,658,224 
4,889,646  1,610,990 
4, 938,949}!, 595, 065 
3,951,25011.473,388 


WHOLE  VALUE  OF  EXPOK  I S. 


33  142,522 
31,840,903 
47,473,204 
36,708,189 
42,205,961 
41,467,477 
42,387,002 
41,253,727 
48,699,592 
9,433,546 
31,405,702 
42,366,675 
45,294,043 
30,032  109 
25,008,152 
6,782,272 
45,974,403 
64,781,896 
68,313,500 
73,854  437 


Total— Dolls 


45,523,00( 
39,130,877 
46,642,721 
35,774,971 
13,594,072 
36,231,597 
53,179,019 
60,283,236 
59,643,558 
12,997,414 
20,797,531 
24,391,295 
16,022,790 
8,495,127 
2.847,845 
145,169 
6,583,350 
17,138,556 
19.358,069 


MPH  L.  19,426,696  93,281,133 
50,976.833  19,165,683  70,142,521 
51,683,640  18,008,029  69,691,669 
43,671,894  21,302,488  64,974,382 
49,874,079  22,286,202  72, 1 60,281 
47,15.5,408  27,543,622  74.699,030 
50, 64#, 500  25,337,157  75,986,657  . . 

66,944,745  32,590.643  99,535,388  96,340, 
53,055,710  24  539.612  77,595,322)  84,794, 


19,012,041 

20.753  098 
26,109,572 

33.026.233 
47,989.472 

67.064.097 
56,850,206 

61.527.097 
'78,665,522 

70,971,780 

94,115,925 

72,483,160 

55,800,033 

77,699,074 

95,566,021 

101,536,963 

108,343,150 

22,430,960 

52.203.233 
66,757,970  I 
61,316,833  I 
38,527,236 
27,855,997 

6,927,441 

52.557.753  i 
81,920,452  ' 
67, 671,569 


IMPORTS. 


Whole  Value 
of 

Importations. 


DOLLS. 


69,756,258 

.81,436,164 

75,379,406 

68,551,700 

79,069,143 

91,252,768 

111,363,511 

76,350,455 

64,642,337 

84.967,044 


138,574,876 


99,258, S73 
121,832,106 
87,146,652 

•62,585,724 
83,238,834 
77,579,267 
80,549,007 
96,340,075 
.477 
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POPULATION. 

A great  variety  of  interesting  comparisons  might 
be  made  out  of  the  fa  ts  presented  and  calculations 
offered  in  the  foregoing  table,  shewing  the  several 
eensusses;  but  we  shall  avoid  them  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, without  neglecting  to  exhioit  what  ought  to  be 
known  ami  seriously  considered  by  every  citizen  of 
the  U.  States  Some  general  remarks  on  population, 
as  affected  by  manufactures  and  commerce,  may  be 
found  in  the  Address.  It  is  manifest  that  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  approve  the  protecting  system, 
though  different  opinions  have  existed  as  to  the  ex 
tent  and  objects  of  it.  i heir  principle,  however,  is 
the  same;  and  the  majority  is  increasing  in  power 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  will  increase  more  ra 
pidly  hereafter,  because  o!  the  more  and  more  extend- 
ed range  of  profitable  employment  and  increased 
comforts.  We  shall  offer  a few  figures  to  illustrate 
oar  assertions — not  in  a spirit  of  unfriendliness  to 
either  of  the  states  named,  but  with  a hope  that  the 
people  thereof  will  not  shut  their  eyes  against  the  de- 
monstration. Virginia,  especially,  great  m her  territo 
rial  limits,  rich  in  her  soil  and  minerals,  and  also  well 
supplied  with  water-power  in  her  new  and  vigorous 
western  counties,  is  as  well  fitted  to  support  a dense 
and  wealthy  population  as  any  state  in  the  union; 
and,  indeed,  there  are  few  more  prosperous  districts 
of  country  than  tbo3e  in  that  state  wherein  manufac- 
turing establishments  exist,  and  flocks  of  sheep  whit- 
en the  hills  or  give  animation  to  the  vallies.  The 
surface  of  the  whole  stale  is  70,000  miles,  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania 44,900  square  miles,  that  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Ver- 
mont about  34,000;  the  whole  of  the  states  named  hav- 
ing only  one  eighth  more  territory  than  Virginia  alone, 
and,  perhaps,  a less  quantity  of  naturally  good  land. 

1790  Free  whites  Total.  Militia.'*  in 

congress. 

Pennsylvania  424,099  434,373  84,300  13 

Virginia  442,117  747,610  88,400  19 


la  favor  of  Va.  1S,01S  313,237  3,600 

1820  

Pennsylvania  1,01 8, 985  1,049,398  203,400 
Virginia  602,974  1,065,366  120,400 


In  favor  of  Pa  416,011 


83,000 


1830  (supposed) 

Pennsylvauial ,360,000  1,400,000  272,000 
Virginia  680,000  1,150,000  136,000 


26 

22 


2Sf 

19 


In  favor  of  Pa  6S0,000  250,000  136,000 


The  lands,  lots  and  houses  of  Pennsylvania,  as  as- 
certained and  assessed  in  1.815,  by  authority  of  the 
United  Slates,  for  payment  of  the  direct  tax,  was 
_ ' , . $346,633,889 

Like  valuation  in  A irginia,  including  that 

of  the  slaves,  was  ° 263,584,600 

la  the  uiue  year  the  lands,  lot6  and  houses 
of  Connecticut,  who3e  territory  con- 
tains about  4,700  square  miles,  were  va- 

rr,lued  atr  0 ' S3, 000, 000 

J nose  of  South  Carolina  including  her 
slaves,  and  with  .a  territory  of  28,000 
square  miles,  at  74,000,000 

- In  that  year  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  had  32 
representatives  in  congress,  and  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut  30. 


It  is  presumed  that  the  rule  of  assessing,  being 
in  obedience  to  one  general  instruction  from  the 
treasury  of  the  U.  States,  was  about  the  same  in  all 
cases,  perhaps,  greatly  under  the  then  selling  value 
}f  the  property,  liut  that  has  no  effect  on  the  com- 
paiative  view. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 1826. 

IMPORTATIONS 

Articles  free  of  duty — such  as  specie  and  bullion 
(6,880,966),  raw  hides  and  furs,  (worth  2,825.526), 
wood,  tin,  copper  in  pigs  and  plates,  (worth- 
1.087,930),  models,  specimens,  animals  for  breed, 
antimony,  zinc,  kc.  kc.  $12,567,769 

Merchandise  paying  duties  ad  valorem  42,713,330 
do  specific  duties  29,693,378 


84  974,477 

Of  all  which  the  value  of  4 196,357  was  in  foreign 
vessels — about  a 20th  part  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  preceding  amount  there  was  exported  the 
value  of  $24,539,6 12,  as  follows — 

Articles  free  of  duty,  (specie  and  bul- 
lion 4,093,678)  ' $5,135,108 

paying  ad  val.  duties  11,276,536 

S,  127  96S 


24,539,612 

The  following  shews  the  value  of  the  import, export, 
and  consumption  of  some  of  the  principal  articles — 
J Thole  import.  Export.  Consum . 

Hides  and  skins  2,825,526  364,672  2,460,854 

Furs  338  955  40.903  298,052 

Specie  and  bullion  6,S80,996  4,098.678  2,782,288 
Copper  1,087,930  133.040  954,890 

Wood  713,726  459,600  254,126 

Manufactures  of  wool  7, 8S6  826  441,382  7,445,444 


Laces 
Wool  i 
Carpel 
Cotton 
bagging 
W mes 
Spirits 
-Mo 
Teas 
Coffee 
Sugar 


■ of  cotton  S, 

34S,034 

2,226,090 

• of  silk  S 

,104,837 

3 234,720 

■ of  flax  2 

,9S7,026 

1,453,721 

- of  hemp  ex- 

cept  cordage, 

twine,  kc.  1 

,787,755 

472,334 

- of  iron  and 

steel  2 

,831,243 

267,812 

- of  leather 

410,7  15 

10,055 

- of  glass  (all 

sorts) 

511,423 

48,727 

- of  brass 

332  561 

IS, 545 

- of  wares  1 

,634.581 

159,881 

659,904 

207,379 

(raw) 

449,725 

2,957 

tting 

545,143 

11,898 

12  2,563,431 
400,690 


314,016 


(2,204,822  yds.)  274,973  2,248 


,474,700 

452,525 

446,768 

533,250 

272,725 


3,436,460  g!s.  1,781,188  366,485  1,414,703 
3,718,252  “ 1,587,712  296,523  1,291,189 

13,843,045  “ 2,838,728  16,419  2,822,309 

10,108,900  lbs.  3,752,281  1,308,694  2,443,587 
37,319,497  “ 4,159,558  1,449,022  2,710,536 
84,902,955  “ 5,311,631  1,742,034  3,569,597 
*594,568  *578,729  15,839 

1,151,700  lbs.  1,979,519  712,080  1,267,439 


*One  fifth  being  supposed  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
which  is  the  usual  allowance. 

fRatio  in  each  at  50,000,  for  the  “federal”  nura 
her.  winch  includes  three  fifths  of  the  slaves. 


Spi 
Indigo 

Iron,  in  bars,  bolts, 

anchors,  kc.  2,620,000  168,164  2,459,836 

Salt  4,564,720bush.  677,058  8,603  668,455 

Paper  1,216,379  lbs.  250,264  *432,126 

Hemp  88,116  cvvt.  5-51,757  438  551,319 

Tne  whole  value  of  the  articles  imported,  at  tneir 
value  in  foreign  counties,  was  84,794,47  7 

Deduct  exportations  24,539^612 


Consumption  $60,254,865 


* ^ hese  items  shew  that  some  of  the  imports  of  the 
preceding  year  passed  into  the  exports  of  1826— but  the 
general  consumption  may  still  be  shewn  in  the  last 
column. 
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Articles  of  domestic  product  and  ma- 
nufacture exported 


53,055,710 


Apparent  balance  against  the  U.  S.  7,199,155 
Which  in  part,  is  earned  in  freights  or  made  up  of 
profits,  caused  by  increased  values  of  goods  va- 
riously transported  from  place  to  place— or  is  yet 
owing. 

EXPORTATIONS — DOMESTIC  ARTICLES. 

Fish,  oil,  sperm,  candles — products  of  the 

sea  $1,473,388 

Furs,  ginseng,  all  sorts  of  lumber,  naval 
stores,  ashes — products  of  the  forest  3,951,250 

Beef,  pork,  tallow,  lard,  hides,  butter, 

cheese,  live  cattle — product  of  animals  3,098,860 

Flour,  wheat  and  other  grain,  potatoes, 

apples,  rice  7,527,257 

Tobacco  5,347,208 

Cotton  25,025,214 

Indigo,  flaxseed,  hop3  254,462 

Manufactures  5,852,733 

Articles  not  distinguished  in  their  returns  525,710 

53,055,710 

The  quantity  and  value  of  some  of  the  principal 
articles  of  domestic  produce  exported,  were — 
Whale  and  other  fish  oil  652  401  gals.  $183,343 
Spermaceti  candles  836,280  lbs.  288,104 

Staves,  heading,  shingles,  boards,  plank, 
hewn  timber,  &c.  2,011694 

Masts,  spars,  oak  bark  arid  other  dyes, 

and  manufactures  of  wood  319,212 

Naval  stores  254,491 

Beef,  (72,886  bbls.)  tallow,  hides,  horned 

cattle  733,430 

Butter  and  cheese  735,399  lbs.  207,765 

Fork, (88, 994  bbls.)  hams,  bacon,  lard,  live 
hogs 

3,353  no. 

45,166  bush. 

857,820  bbls. 

505,381  bush. 

158,652  bbls. 


Horses  and  mules 
Wheat 
Flour 

Indian  corn 

meal 

Rye  flour,  rye  oats,  or  pulse 
Jl^cuit  or  ship  bread 
jfjce  1 11,063  tierces 

Cotton  204,535,415  lbs. 


1,892,429 
247,543 
38,676 
4,121,466 
.384,955 
622,366 
144, 66S 
251,728 
1,917,445 
25,025,214 
5,347,208 
100,668 
, 206,001 
143,866 


Tobacco  64,098  hhds. 

Hops  388,718  lbs. 

Wax  474,832  “ 

Spirits  from  grain  212,970  gals. 

Candles  2,062,225  lbs.  ) 

Soap  6,089,403  “ 5 

Snulf  and  tobacco  manufactured  210,134 

jSfails  651,334  lbs.  52,959 

Spirits  from  molasses  194,264gals.  70,2)2 

Manufactures  of  iron  121 ,275 

Gunpowder  1 ,107,565  lbs.  174,273 

Manufactures  of  leather  and  saddlery  653,570 

morocco,  &c.  43,834 

Hals  272,431 

Manuf  of  wood,  including  coaches,  &c  631,080 

cotton,  piece  goods  1,138,125 

iCJ^The  foregoing  presents  a general  view  of  the 
state  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  in  re 
gard  to  the  principal  products  of  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures, exported  or  imported 

The  whole  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
in  the  year  1826,  (including  the  repeated  voyages), 
was  as  follows: 

American  tons.  942,206 

British  69,295,  French  14,970,  Hanse- 
towns  5,855,  Swedish  3,664,  all  else 
11,890  105,654 


So  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  tonnage 
employed  in  our  foreign  trade  was  American. 

We  shall  now  prooeed  to  to  take  a particular  view 
of  our  commerce  and  navigation  with  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  as  principally  shewing  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity either  of  encouraging  and  enlarging  the  inter- 
nal trade  between  the  states,  or  of  more  extensively 
manufacturing  for  ourselves. 


List  or  articles,  or  their  value,  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  the  United  Kingdom  or 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  year  com- 
mencing on  the  1st  day  of  Oct.  1825,  and  end- 
ing on  the  30th  day  of  Sept.  1826. 

England.  Scotland.  Ireland. 
Articles  free  of  duty  628,544  1,694  729 

paying  duty  ad.  val.  21,116,395  732,592  615,223 

specific  duties  2,617,264  362,486  57,052 


24,362,203  1,096,772  672,994 
1,096.772 
672,994 


Total— dollars  26,131,969 

Some  of  the  classes  which  made  up  the  preceding 
amount,  were — 

1826  [Same,  18 25. 

Cloths  and  cassimeres  costing  less 
than  33£  cents  per  sq.  yard  109,204  138,645 

ditto  do.  more  than  33^  cts. 4, 080, 455  4,778,843 


Flannels  and  baizes 

561.121 

1,059,387 

Blankets 

484,553 

813,268 

Hosiery,  gloves  and  mits,  &c. 

173,780 

355,745 

Worsted  stutf  goods 

1,123,780 

2,271,982 

All  other  manufactures  of  wool, 

paying  33£  per  cent,  duty 

482,041 

792,075 

Total  woollen  manufactures— dols.l, 014, 934 

10.209,045 

Printed  and  colored  cottons 

4,402,647 

7,180,497 

White  cotton  goods 

1,659,890 

2,926,007 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mits,  &c. 

242,256 

364,526 

Twist,  yarn  and  thread 

168,091 

197,969 

Nankeens 

. 3,275 

10,639 

All  others  paying  a duty  of  25  per 

cent. 

101,992 

289,873 

Total  cotton  manufactures — dollsi 

6,578,151 

10,969,516 

Dolls ■ 

Dolls. 

Grand  total 


1,047,660 


Linen,  and  other  manufactures 

of  flax  1,837,765 

Manufactures  of  hemp,  except 

cordage  423,879 

of  iron  and  steel  2,635,151 

of  leather,  including 

saddles  and  harness  159,870 

China,  earthen,  japanned,  plated 
and  gilt  wares  1,448,199 

Carpeting  541,914 

Cotton  bagging,  2,035,712  sq  yds.  254,465 
65,656  gals.  34,412 


Spirits  from  grain 
Spirits — other 
Beer,  ale  and  porter 
Cheese 
Gun  powder 
White  and  red  lead  1,707,1 02 
Lead,  bar,  sheet 
and  pig 
Shot 

Copper  rods,  bolts 

spikes  and  nails  17,675 
Nails,  tacks,  brads  and  sprigs 


46,598 
68,966 
14,569  lbs. 
62,968 


1,899,027 

93,945 


30  382 
62,206 
2,940 
15,363 
122,740 

S6  974 
4,801 

4,581 

26,845 


2,140,351 

303,979 

3,136,627 

2S6,8I0 

1,409,103 
511,940 
*614,400 
58,587 
54.742 
59,108 
2,840 
1 1,65S 
146,441 

fl  1 7,543 
f7,033 

28,832 

50,966 


*4,273,394  sq.  yards,  in  1825. 
|2, 223.469  lbs.  and  119.724  lbs. 
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Iron — spikes 


30,016  lbs. 

986 

1,028 

3 375,323 

25,996 

30,073 

1,499  no. 

6,096 

6,012 

18,626  lbs. 

1,467 

2,211 

404,809 

24,372 

34,457 

22.153 

1,683 

4,460 

1,040,928 

45,164 

56,050 

887,121 

22,851 

12.267 

2,171,940 

80,753 

54,160 

:.  2,143 

3,921 

32,352ctcf 

. 64  046 

33,791 

ed  88,360 

221,553 

221,301 

d 9,947 

33,492 

16,342 

15,347 

213,190 

192,012 

2,445,015 bu. 

441,879 

346,715 

23,636 

12,003 

5,970 

12,957 

11,589 

64,673 

57,582 

191pair 

794 

177 

mill  saws 

anchors 

anvils 

hammers  and 
sledges 
castings 
braizer’s  rods 
sheet  & hoop 
slit  and  rolled 
for  band,  &c 
in  pigs 


steel 

Salt 

Potatoes 

Paper  of  all  sorts 
Window  glass 
Boots 

The  importation  from  Great  Britain  was  10,581,297 
dollars  less  in  1S26,  than  in  1825 — the  excess  of  the 
latter  year  being  caused  by  the  wild  speculations  in 
cotton,  and  the  consequently  forced  sales  of  British 
manufactures  to  pay  damages.  It  was  that  surplus 
which  brought  about  much  derangement  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing business  of  the  United  States,  &c. 

List  of  articles  of  domestic  growth  on  product 

EXPORTED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN AND  IRELAND,  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SOXH 

Sept.  1826. 

Dolls. 
2,443 
148, 
103,442 
15,955 
30,131 
4,089 
169  443 
111,184 
405,919 
2,1-36 
126,255 
271 
73,334 
12,7S8 
217 
7,667 
266,195 
965 

15,829,651 

2,774,443 
143,553 
85,137 
7,410 
233 
2,127 
450 
135 
30 
664 
30 
4,217 
160 
9,791 
1,824 
58,783 


Whale  bone  8,674  lbs. 

Spermaceti  candles  351 

Staves,  boards,  plank,  hewn  timber,  &c. 
Masts  and  spars 
Oak  bark  and  other  dye 
Manufactures  of  wood 
Tar,  pitch,  rosin  and  turpentine 


1,211  tons 


hides 

hams 


Pot  and  pearl  ^shes 
Skins  and  furs 
Ginseng 
Beef  36  bbls. 

Pork  26  bbls. 

Fiour 

Indian  corn 
Biscuit 
Apples 
Kice 
Indigo 

Cotton,  sea  island  .. 

other  127,736,004  JDS> 


25,790  no. 

309  lbs. 
18,355  bbls. 
16,765  bush. 

95  bbls. 
3,225 

20,521  tierces 
1.512  lbs. 
5,112,848 


26,134  hhds. 
1 14,633  bush. 
334,932  lbs. 
22.954 
1,350  gals. 
33,000 
15  tons 


Tobacco 
Flaxseed 
Hops 
Wax 

Beer,  porter  and  cider 
Spirits  of  turpentine 
Pig  iron 

All  manufactures  of  iron 
Spirits 
Piece  goods 
Wearing  apparel 
Books,  maps  and  charts 
Paints  and  varnish 

Marble  and  stone,  (manufactures  of). 

Articles  not  enumerated — manufactured 
— raw  produce 

The  whole  shews  a total  value  of 
Of  which — 

The  products  of  the  planters  in  cotton,  to- 
^ bacco,  rice  and  indigo  amounted  to  18,871,254 
The  products  of  the  fisheries,  in  whale  bone 
sndcatjdtes.  2.591 


The  products  of  the  forest , in  staves,  masts, 
bark,  naval  stores,  skins,  furs,  ginseng, 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  &c.  838,210 

The  products  of  the  farmers,  in  beef  and 
pork,  hides,  flour,  corn,  biscuit,  apples, 
flaxseed,  wax  and  hops.  &c.  313,079 

The  products  of  manufactures  of  wood  and 
iron,  spirits,  piece  goods,  maps,  spirits 
of  turpentine,  cider,  &c.  23,066 

$20  048,200 

The  balance  made  up  of  American  gold  and  silver 
coin,  125.542,  medicinal  drugs  35.065,  and  other  small 
articles,  chiefly  of  raw  produce,  not  enumerated. 

The  apparent  balance  against  us,  in  this  year’s  bu* 
siness,  nearly  six  millions,  was  made  up  by  foreign 
articles,  (in  the  raw  state),  exported  by  us,  in  freights 
earned,  in  some  goods  returned,  in  $785,580  paid  in 
specie,  or  in  new  debts  incurred. 

In  1825  we  imported  British  goods  of  the 

value  of  $36,710,000 

In  1826  the  same  26,130,000 


$10,580,000 


Difference 

In  1825  our  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  in- 
digo, exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom  was  valued  at  $33,042,000 

In  1826  the  same  18  871,000 


$14,171,000 


$30,463,000 

15.829,000 


Difference 

The  cotton  exported  to 
Great  Britain  in  1825 
was  131,000.000  lbs. 

In  1826  134.000.000 

How  great  the  amount  of  the  distress  caused  by 
these  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  imports  and  exports! 
All  sorts  of  regular  business  were  unhinged,  and  made 
the  sport  of  the  caprices  or  follies  or  crimes  of  the 
old  world,  our  own  markets  not  being  secured  to  our- 
selves, as  they  secure  their’s  for  their  own  preserve 
tion  and  safety. 


20,413,216 


REVENUE. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States,  as  established  by 
the  result  of  the  operations  at  the  treasury,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  all  dependent  on  the  protect- 
ing policy.  The  desire  to  purchase  is  regulated  by 
the  ability  to  obtain  desirable  articles. 

Products  of  the  customs. 

$4,399,472 
5,5SS,46I 
9,0S0,932 
12,936,487 

8,538,309  (restricted  trade), 
7,282,942  do. 
36,806,874 
26,283,348 
17,176,385 
20,2S3,60S 
15,005,612 
13,004  447 
1 7,5S9,761 
I9,0S8,433 
17,878,325 
20,098,713 
23,325,475 

Notwithstanding  the  ‘‘tariff  law”  of  1824,  the  years 
1S25  and  1826,  produced  nearly  six  and  an  half  mil- 
lions more  than  1822  and  1823,  and  seventeen  mil- 
lions more  than  in  1820  and  1821!  We  esteem  it  as 
a well  attested  truth,  that  500  manufacturers  consume 
more  dutiable  goods  than  2,000  agriculturalists,  as 
well  from  the  necessity  imposed  of  using  greater  quan- 
tities of  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  &c.  as  because  of  the  means 
tarnished,  in  the  ready  money  payments  made,  to 
purchase  these  things,  as  well  as  silks  and  other  arti- 
cles of  luxury.  Any  one  who  shallrisit  a manufao 
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luring  village  on  a Sunday,  will  have  no  doubt  about 
this.  We  have  reference  to  persons  whose  subsist- 
ence depends  on  the  labor  of  their  own  hands — not 
to  proprietors  of  factories  or  owners  of  farms. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  mark  the  falling  off  of 
the  revenue  in  the  calamitous  years  of  1820  and  1821, 
when  the  prostration  of  our  manufactures  was  consum- 
mated, by  British  policy  and  American  neglect. 

The  following  table  shews  the  imports,  exports  and 
consumption  of  foreign  merchandise  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  a valuable  commentary  on  the  predicted 
ruin  of  the  revenue  because  of  the  tariff  of  1824 


Total  imports. 

Re-expor- 

tations. 

Foreign 
merchan- 
dize con- 
sumed in 
the  U.  S. 

1821 

$62,585,024 

$21,302,488 

$41,282,538 

1822 

83,241,541 

22,286,202 

60,955,339 

1823 

77,579,267 

27,543,622 

50,035,645 

Total  for  3 years. 

$223,405,832,-.'; 

$71,132,310 

152,273,522 

1824 

$80,549,047 

$25,337,157 

$55,211,890 

1825 

96,340,075 

32,590,643 

63,749,4.32 

1826 

. 84,974,477 

24,539,612 

60,434,865 

Total  for  3 years. 

$261,863,599 

$82,467,412 

179,396,18 7 

But — employment  and  cash  payments  for  labor, 
beget  ability  to  purchase,  and  desire  always  treads 
upon  the  heels  of  means.  Mr.  Cambreleng  asserted 
that  we  should  lose  utwo  millions ” of  revenue,  if 
the  bill  of  1824  was  passed  into  a law.  But  the 
consumption  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  nine  mil- 
lions a year,  the  average  of  three  years,  and  the  re- 
venue has  been  proportionahly  augmented. 


CHARLES  II.  AND  WILLIAM  PEN N. 

When  William  Penn  was  about  to  sail  from  England 
for  Pennsylvania,  lie  went  to  take  his  leave  of  the  king, 
and  the  following  conversation  occurred: 

“Well,  friend  William,”  said  Charles,  “I  have  sold 
you  a noble  province  in  North  America,  but  still  I sup- 
pose you  have,  no  thoughts  of  going  thither  yourself.” 
“Yes,  1 have,”  replied  William,  “and  I am  just  come 
to  bid  thee  farewell.  ” 

“What!  venture  yourself  among  the  savages  of  North 
America!  Why,  man,  what  security  have  you  that  you 
will  not  be  in  their  war  kettle  in  two  hours  after  setting- 
foot  on  their  shores?” 

“The  best  security  in  the  world,”  replied  Penn. 

“I  doubt  that,  friend  William;  1 have  no  idea  of  any 
security  against  those  cannibals,  but  in  a regiment  of  good 
soldiers,  with  their  muskets  and  bayonets.  And  mind  I 
tell  you  before  hand,  that,  with  all  my  good  will  for  you 
and  your  family,  to  whom  I am  under  obligations,  I will 
not  send  a single  soldier  with  you.” 

“I  want  none  of  thy  soldiers,”  answered  William,  “1 
depend  on  something  better  than  thy  soldiers.” 

The  king  wished  to  know  w hat  that  tvas. 

“Why  I depend  on  ^themselves — on  their  own  moral 
sense—  even  on  that  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salva- 
tion, and  which  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,” 

“I  fear  friend  William,  that  grace  has  never  appeared 
to  the  Indians  of  North  America.” 

“Why  not  to  them  as  well  as  all  others?” 

“If  it  had  appeared  to  them,”  said  the  king,  “they  would 
hardly  have  treated  my  subjects  so  barbarously  as  they 
have  done.” 

“That  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  friend  Charles.  Thy 
subjects  were  the  aggressors.  When  thy  subjects  first 
went  to  North  America,  they  found  these  poor  people  the 
fondest  and  kindest  creatures  in  the  world.  Every  day 
they  would  watch  for  them  to  come  ashore,  and  hasten  to 
meet  them,  aud  feast  them  on  their  best  fish  and  venison 
and  corn,  which  was  all  that  they  had.  In  return  for  this 
hospitality  of  the  savdges , as  we  call  them,  thy  subjects, 
termed  Christians,  seized  on  their  country  and  rich  hunt- 
ing grounds  for  farms  for  themselves!  Now  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  these  much  injured  people  should  have 


been  driven  to  desperation  by  such  injustice:  and  that, 
burning  with  revenge,  they  should  have  committed  some 

excesses?” 

“Well,  then,  I hope  friend  William, you  will  not  com- 
plain when  they  come  to  treat  you  in  the  same  manner.’1' 
“I  am  not  affraid  of  it,”  said  Penn. 

“Aye!  how  will  you  avoid  it?  You  mean  to  get  their 
hunting  grounds  too,  I suppose?” 

“Yes,  but  not  by  driving  these  poor  people  away  from 
them.  ”, 

“No,  indeed!  how  then  will  you  get  the  lands?” 

“I  mean  to  buy  their  lands  of  them.” 

“Buy  their  lands  of  them!  why,  man,  you  have  already- 
bought  them  of  me,” 

“Yes,  I know  I have,  and  at  a dear  rate  too,  but  I did 
it  only  to  get  thy  good  will,  not  that  I thought  that  thou, 
hadst  any  right  to  their  lands.” 

“Zounds,  man!  no  right  to  their  lands!” 

“No,  friend  Charles  no  right  at  all: — What  right  has 
thou  to  their  lands?” 

“Why,  the  right  of  discovery;  the  right  which  the  pope 
and  all  Christian  kings  have  agreed  to  give  one  another.” 
“The  right  of  discovery!  a strange  kind  of  right  indeed. 
Now  suppose,  friend  Charles,  some  canoe  loads  of  these 
Indians,  crossing  the  sea,  and  discovering  thy  island  of 
Great  Britain,  were  to  claim  it  as  their  own,  and  set  it  up 
for  sale  over  thy  liead}  what  wouldst  thou  think  of  it!” 
“Why — why — -why,  (replied  Charles,)  I must  confess  I 
should  think  it  a piece  of  great  impudence  in  them.” 
“Well,  then,  how  canst  thon,  a Christian  and  a 
Christian  prince  too,  do  that,  which  thou  so  utterly 
condemnest  in  these  people  whom  thou  callest  savages ? 
Yes,  friend  Charles,  and  suppose  again  that  these  Indians, 
on  thy  refusal  to  give  up  thy  Island  of  Great  Britain,  were 
to  make  war  on  thee,  and  having  weapons  more  destruc- 
tive than  thine,  were  to  destroy  many  of  thy  subjects  and 
drive  the  rest  away;  wouldst  thou  not  think  it  horribly 
cruel?” 

The  king  assenting  to  this  with  strong  marks  of  con-* 
victim*,  W illiam  proceeded — “Well,  then,  friend  Charles, 
how  can  I,  who  call  myself  a Christian,  do  what  I should 
abhor  even  in  heathens?  No,  I will  not  do  it.  But  I will 
buy  the  right  of  the  proper  owners,  even  of  the  Indians 
themselves.  By  doing  this  I shall  imitate  God  himself, 
in  his  justice  and  mercy,  and  thereby  insure  his  blessings 
on  my  colony  , if  I should  ever  live  to  plant  one  in  North 
America.  ” 


Methodist  church.  The  following  table  presents 
the  number  of  members  and  preachers  in  each  confer- 
ence. 


Conferences. 

Whites. 

Col. 

Lids. 

Total 

T.  Pres. 

Pittsburg 

20,226 

206 

20,432 

82 

Ohio 

29,853 

195 

30,048 

90 

Kentucky 

17,680 

2,812 

20,492 

100 

Illinois 

14,147 

125 

14,272 

52 

Missouri 

3,009 

356 

3,365 

20 

Holstein 

15,847 

1,620 

17,467 

54 

Tennessee 

15,607 

2,096 

17,682 

76 

Mississippi 

8,773 

2,724 

11,497 

51 

S.  Carolina 

29,419 

16,555 

45,974 

109 

Virginia 

22,801 

8,567 

31,368 

74 

Baltimore 

25,513 

9,507 

35,020 

97 

Philadelphia 

30,784 

8,043 

38,827 

107 

New  York 

29,852 

371 

30,223 

155 

N.  England 

19,986 

248 

20,234 

161 

Maine 

8,248 

6 

8,254 

61 

Genessee 

30,325 

120 

1 

30,446 

136 

Canada 

8,061 

12 

522 

8,565 

39 

1,465 

Superannuated 

111 

Total 

327,932 

53,542 

523  381,997 

1,576 

Total  last  year 

360,800 

1,406 

Increase  this  year 

21,197 

170 

There  are  seventeen  annual  conferences,  divided  into 
eighty-five  districts,  embracing  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  circuits  and  stations. 


rBi.vrtD  for  the  editors,  at  the  franklin  fress^. 
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iCJ^The  letter  of  Mr.  Madison,  who  may  be  called 
the  “father  of  the  constitution,”  sh.:ws  that  his  pen  has 
lost  nothing  either  of  its  smoothsiess  nor  force , though 
the  puhlie,  for  years  past,  have,  not  witnessed  the  use  of 
it.  What  will  the  modern  constructors  of  the  constitution 
«ay  of  it? 

We  publish  the  first  annual  report  of  the  managers  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  Though  not  much  lias 
lately  been  said  about  this  grand  project,  every  thing  has 
been*  silently,  but  actively,  proceeding  to  accomplish  it, 
and  without  the  shadow  of  a doubt  of  success.  It  will  be 
accomplished — but  time  is  required  to  examine  the  vari- 
ous routes  and  fix  upon  the  best.  No  other  cause  of  de- 
lay exists. 

A eopy  of  Mr.  McCord’s  speech  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 
has  been  received — and  a “Rowland  for  the  Oliver”  of 
the  author  of  it  is  prepared,  but  excluded  this  week  for 
the  waut  of  room.  W e do  not  envy,  either  the  manner  or 
matter  of  this  address,  and  think  that  the  author  will  feel 
“a  little  queer”  about  some  things  which  he  ha9  said. 

Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  chapters  on 
“production  and  consumption,”  and  on  “scientific  pow- 
er and  manual  labor — and  effects  of  protection,”  extract- 
ed from  the  appendix  to  the  address  of  the  Harrisburg 
Convention.  'Hie  important  article  on  the  “internal 
trade,”  will  follow  next. 

Elections  and  electioneering.  The  legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  recently  elected,  is  said  to  contain  a majo- 
ritv  of  seventeen  of  the  friends  of  the  administration. 

The  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  Pennsylva- 
nia shew  a large  majority  of  Jacksonians,  so  far  as  the  re- 
turns are  received,  though  the  elections  were  strongly 
contested  in  several  counties.  In  some,  the  question  was 
avoided.  When  the  returns  are  complete,  we  shall  pro- 
bably refer  to  the  elections  in  this  state  and  New  Jersey 
again.  , 

A great  stir  is  making  in  \ irginia.  “Anti-Jackson” 
meetings  have  been  held,  or  were  about  to  be  held,  in 
numerous  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  dele- 
gates to  meet  at  Richmond,  in  order  to  form  an  elec- 
toral ticket,  &c.  Without  venturing  any  opinion  of  our 
own,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  many  well  informed  per- 
sons claim  this  state  as  being  against  the  election  of  gene- 
ral Jacksou  to  the  presidency — but  others  regard  it  as 
certainly  for  him.  There  w ill,  however,  and  at  least,  be 
a more  animated  contest,  perhaps,  than  ever  took  place 
in  this  state.  Its  vote  is  by  a general  ticket.  The  val- 
ley and  western  counties  are  said  to  be  strong  in  favor  of 
the  present  administration.  At  the  election  of  1 824,  the 
vote  of  Virginia  stood  thus — for  Mr.  Crawford  7,542, 
Mr.  Adams  3,048,  gen.  Jackson  2,290,  Mr.  Clay  1,064 — 
total  votes  13,944.  Five  or  six  thousand  votes  more 
■will  probably  be  given  in  1828. 

Hugh  L.  IVhite  has  been  elected,  by  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee,  a senator  in  congress,  tor  six  years  from  the 
fourth  of  March,  1829. 

Two  conventions  are  to  be  held  in  Pennsylvania  to 
nominate  electoral  tickets  for  that  state'  The  friends  of  the 
administration  will  meet  ai  Harrisburg  on  the  4th,  and 
those  of  gen.  Jackson  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  1828: 

A convention  of  the  friends  of  the  administration  is 
proposed  to  be  held  at  Trenton,  X.  J.  on  the  26th  Dec. 
(the  anniversary  of  the  battle  at  that  place),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  an  electoral  and  congressional  ticket 
lor  that  state.  * 

In  the  New  York  house  of  assembly,  Mr.  Brasher  of- 
fered the  following  resolutions  which  were  read  and  laid 
on  the  table: — 

Resolved,  (if  the  senate  concur  herein,)  That  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  ought  to  be  incorporated  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Spites  as  a safeguard  against  the 
improper  exercise  of  official  patronage.  1st.  That  no 
jjerspn  w ho  shall  have  been  elected  to  the  office  of  nresi- 
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dent  of  the  U.  States,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  a se- 
cond time.  2d.  No  senator  or  representative  in  congress 
shall  receive  any  civil  appointment,  either  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  States,  or  the  president  and  senate,  during 
the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  chosen  a senator 
or  elected  a representative,  nor  during  one  year  their 
after. 

Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  senate  and  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly  transmit  a copy  of  the 
preceding  resolutions  to  the  senators  and  representatives 
in  congress  from  this  stale,  with  an  earnest  request  thal 
they  w ill  use  their  best  exertions  for  obtaining  the  adop- 
tion of  the  foregoing  amendineuts,  or  other  amendment': 
substantially  equivalent. 

John  Forsyth  has  been  elected  governor  of  Georgia — 
he  received  22,220  votes — in  opposition  9,072.  Mr.  Gil- 
mer has  been  elected  to  supply  his  place  in  congress  by  a 
large  majority.  The  people  refused,  19,623  to  10,467*  tu 
call  a convention. 

The  Colombian  minister.  On  Saturday,  the  Idtli. 
Don  Jose  Jtfaria  Salazar , envoy  extraordinary  and  min- 
ister plenipotentiary,  from  Colombia,  presented  Don  ^Alex- 
ander Velez  to  the  secretary  of  state,  as  charge  d ’affairs 
of  his  government,  upon  his  taking  leave  of  him,  prepara- 
tory to  his  departure  from  the  United  States;  Mr.  Salazar 
being  about  to  return  to  Colombia  to  enter  upon  the  dis- 
ci large  of  other  public  duties  which  have  been  assigned  to 
him  in  that  republic. 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Salazar  to 
remain  at  his  present  residence  in  Philadelphia  sonu 
months,  belore  his  final  departure. 

Toleration.  The  incident  related  in  the  following 
communication  from  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  is  creditable 
to  both  the  individuals  concerned,  and  conveys  a just  re- 
buke of  those  zealots  who  cannot  forgive  a difference  of 
opinion,  however  honest  or  conscientious. 

J\fr.  Editor:  With  a very  large  number  of  citizens,  I 
paid  my  respects  to  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  at  Mr.  Bar 
num’s.  He  received  us  with  a cordiality  worthy  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a free  republic.  Among  those  intro- 
duced, there  was  one,  whose  address  was  as  singular  as 
; Mr.  Adams’  reply  was  happy  and  appropriate.  He  ob- 
served— “Air.  President,  though  I differ  from  you  in 
opinion , lam  glad  to  find  you  in  good  health.  The  pre- 
sident gave  him  a hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  replied, 
“sir,  in  our  happy  and  free  country  xve  can  differ  in 
opinion  ■ without  being  enemies .”  This  circumstance, 
although  trilling  in  itself,  is  a lesson  well  worthy  the  imi- 
' lation  of  every  one.  R, 

Col.  Howard.  In  the  last  “Register”  we  publish- 
ed an  interesting  biography  of  this  distinguished  offieei 
of  the  revolution — but  it  appears  from  the  following 
article  in  the  Norfolk  Herald,  that  an  important  emu 
was  committed  in  detailing  one  of  his  gallant  exploits. 

“In  republishing  from  a Baltimore  paper,  the  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  tliat  patriotic  and  gallant  citizen,  col. 
Howard,  of  Maryland,  it  w holly  escaped  us  at  the  time 
to  notice  a glaring  inaccuracy  of  the  writer,  in  the  follow, 
ing  passage : 

“ It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  saved  the  life  oi 
“ general  O’Hara,  whom  he  found  clinging  to  his  stirrup 
“ and  claiming  quarter.  O’Hara  afterwards  addressed 
“ to  him  several  letters,  thanking  him  tor  his  life.  ” 

It  was  very  natural,  that  distant  editors,  should  con- 
clude that  a biography,  written  in  the  native  city  of  col. 
Howard,  would  not  be  incorrect  in  so  important  a fact. 
Every  person  who  know  s any  thing  of  the  history  of  our 
country,  knows  that  Tarleton  commanded  at  the  battle  ot 
Coupons,  and  that  if  general  O’Hara  had  be  en  there,  he 
would  have  commanded;  Tarleton  being  then  a lieuten- 
ant colonel  only.  O’Hara  was  attached  to  the  army  ol 
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lord  Cornwallis,  and  was  sometime  afterwards  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Guilford  court  house.”  As  the  circum- 
stance is  stated,  O’Hara  must  have  been  made  prisoner; 
for  though  col.  How  ard  might  have  been  inclined  to  save 
his  life,  he  would  not  have  permitted  him  to  escape. 
O’Hara  was  never  taken  prisoner,  until  the  surrender  ot 
York,  w hen  he  was  next  in  command  to  lord  Cornwallis, 
and  led  out  the  British  army  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion. ” 

Wisdom.  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  published  in 
the  National  Intelligencer  of  Feb.  4,  1826,  said,  “he  who 
is  not  wise  enough  to  be  always  right,  should  be  wise 
enough  to  change  his  opinion  when  he  finds  it  wrong.  ” 

[“The  wise  man  often  changes  his  opinion,  the  fool 
never,”  is  an  old  saying;  but  man’s  pride  often  tempts 
him  to  support  a conscious  error,  or  palpable  falsehood, 
oven  at  the  risk  of  his  life ! ] 

Manufacturing  celeritt. — In  1811,  a gentleman 
made  a bet  of  one  thousand  guineas,  that  he  would  have  a 
coat  made  in  the  course  of  a single  day,  from  the  first  pro- 
cess of  shearing  the  sheep  till  its  completion  by  the  tay- 
lor.  The  wager  was  decided  at  Newbury,  on  the  25th  of 
June  in  that  year,  by  Mr.  John  Coxeter  of  Greenham 
mills,  near  that  town.  At  five  o’clock  that  morning,  sir 
John  Throckmorton, bart.  presented  two  Southdown  wed- 
der  sheep  to  Mr.  Coxeter,  and  the  sheep  were  shorn,  and 
wool  spun,  yarn  spooled,  warped,  loomed,  and  wove; 
and  the  cloth  burred,  milled,rowed,  dried,  sheared,  and 
pressed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  taylors  by  4 o’clock 
'that  afternoon:  and  at  twenty  minutes  past  6,  the  coat 
entirely  finished,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Coxeter  to  sir 
JohB  Throckmorton,  who  appeared  with  it  before  upwards 
of  five  thousand  spectators  w'ho  rent  the  air  with  accla- 
mations at  this  remarkable  despatch.  [English  paper. 

Cattle  shows  and  fairs.  The  northern  papers 
are  teeming  with  accounts  of  the  cattle  shows  and  fairs 
which  have  recently  taken  place  in  that  section  of  coun- 
try; and  all  concur  that  those  exhibitions  manifest  a de- 
cided improvement  in  agricultural  products,  whether  of 
the  soil,  or  the  animals  which  contribute  to  its  profitable 
cultivation,  and  the  wants  of  that  - hardy  and  truly  inde- 
pendent class  of  citizens  who  are  its  rightful  possessors. 
At  the  fair  at  Brighton,  Mass,  in  addition  to  the  many 
fine  specimens  of  the  most  improved  stock,  there  was  a 
profusion  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  families  ot 
the  husbandmen  of  curious  device,  both  for  “ornament 
and  use;”  thus  testifying  that,  while  the  “monarch  of 
the  field”  was  bending  his  sturdy  shoulders  over  the 
plough  that  the  garner  might  be  filled  and  content 
make  his  hearth  stone  her  abiding  place,  the  thrifty  house- 
wife and  daughters  fair  were  busily  engaged  in  increasing 
his  comforts  and  happiness. 

Among  the  strange  sights  at  Brighton,  was  that  of  a 
well  trained  bull,  caparisoned  with  a saddle,  with  chains 
for  reins,  upon  which  was  mounted  the  person  who  had 
the  animal  in  charge.  This  novel  equestrian  establish- 
ment moved  off  at  a fail1  pace,  followed,  as  niay  be  sup- 
possed,  by  a throng  of  boys 

At  the  annual  cattle  show  and  fair  which  was  held 
at  Hartford,  (Con.)  was  a large  cart  containing  100  bush- 
els of  winter  apples,  together  with  a great  variety  of 
unusually  large  and  excellent  vegetables.  They  were 
raised  by  Mr.  Grant  of  Windsor,  and  drawn  to  Hart- 
ford, about  seven  miles,  by  his  team  of  12  yoke  of 
oxen.  The  contents  of  the  cart  were  disposed  of  at 
auction,  at  such  prices  as  rewarded  the  husbandman  for 
his  labor. 

The  cattle  show  and  fair  held  at  Baltimore  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  was  attended  by  a large  body  of  respectable 
farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  collection  of  animals  was  numerous,  and 
contained  many  of  a superior  character;  there  was  also 
a very  handsome  display  of  domestic  manufactures,  and 
the  whole  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  the  members 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  to  whose  spirited 
exertions  the  state  is  greatly  indebted  for  that  increased 
attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  which  must  render 
them  first  in  importance  to  the  American  people,  alli- 
ed as  they  are  to  independence  and  national  prosperity; 
and  when  “the  manufacturer  is  seated  beside  the  agricul- 


i turalist,”  we  will  laugh  at  the  edict  of  a foreign  govern- 
ment that  would  compel  us  to  buy  its  tapes  and  bob- 
bins, and  not  receive  the  products  of  our  fields  hi  pay- 
ment, while  there  is  a possibility  of  its  subjects  subsisting 
upon  a “half  pint  of  oat  meal  per  day!” 

General  Lafayette’s  land.  The  Charleston  Mer- 
cury gives  a minute  description  of  the  township  of  land 
granted  by  congress  to  gen.  Lafayette.  It  is  six  miles 
square,  contains  23,040  acres,  and  is  situated  near  Talla- 
hasse  in  Florida.  The  name  of  La  Grange  Forest  lias 
been  conferred  on  it  by  the  neighboring  inhabitants.  The 
country  is  elevated:  the  .township  lying  on  the  declivity 
of  one  of  the  last  spurs  from  the  mountains;  and  the  sur- 
face is  beautifully  undulating,  never  mountainous,  but 
sometimes  precipitious.  The  scenery  is  varied  and  inte- 
resting, though  rarely  grand.  Among  the  trees  found  in 
the  forests,  are  the  cedar,  magnolia,  and  live  oak;  and  the 
scene  is  beautified  by  several  small  lakes  of  different 
forms,  the  banks  of  which  are  rich,  and  resemble  the 
scenes  in  English  parks.  Wild  game  is  found  on  the 
surface,  and  fish  and  turtle  beneath  it.  The  basis  of  the 
country  is  a porous  calearious  rock,  which  affords  sub- 
terraneous passages  through  its  fissures  to  many  of  the 
smaller  and  some  of  the  larger  streams,  which  generally 
flow  from  the  lake.  The  principal  river  flows  on  the 
surface  from  the  Tallahassee,  which  it  partly  encircles, 
and  afterwards  pours  over  a roek,  and  disappears  in  a 
cavern. 

In  the  township  is  found  ever}’  variety  of  soils  distin- 
guished in  that  country,  as  oak,  hickory  and  hammock 
lands,  which  are  favorable  to  the  production  of  sugar, 
tobacco,  black  and  green  seed  cotton,  rice,  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  oats  and  various  useful  roots — oranges,  olives,  vines 
and  figs  have  been  successfully  cultivated;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  many  of  the  tropical  fruits  might  be  naturaliz- 
ed. The  elevation  of  the  ground  is  about  200  feet  above 
the  ocean,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is  only  20  miles  dis- 
tant, the  trade  winds  keeping  the  air  in  motion. 

It  is  reported  that  the  proprietor  intends  to  colonize 
the  township  with  French  peasants,  and  to  introduce  ex«* 
tensively  the  culture  of  figs,  grapes  and  olives. 

Singular  cookery.  The  Arabs  who  inhabit  the 
neighborhood  of  the  great  cemeteries  of  Upper  Egypt, 
have  a strange  way  of  cooking  their  victuals.  Whenever 
fuel  is  wanting,  they  descend  into  the  tombs,  and  dislodg- 
ing a mummy,  and  throwing  it  on  their  shoulders,  return 
to  their  tent.  Then  taking  a hatchet,  and  seizing  the 
mummy  by  one  leg,  they  hew  the  body  into  two  at  a 
blow,  and  afterwards  cutting  it  into  smaller  pieces,  make 
use  of  a leg  or  an  arm,  or  a part  of  the  trunk,  as  it  may 
happen,  to  boil  their  kettle.  As  the  ancient  Egyptians 
always  inclosed  their  dead  in  resinous  substances,  the 
mummies  are  easily  combustible,  and  make  excellent 
fuel. 

Lteut.  Hopkinson  of  the  United  States  ship  Lexing- 
ton, died  on  the  12th  August  on  the  passage  from  MJo 
to  Smyrna.  He  Mas  an  officer  of  great  promise  and  highly 
esteemed. 

Battle  of  New  Orleans.  A M’riter  in  the  “London 
Magazine”  for  July  last,  in  an  article  on  the  United 
States,  alluding  to  a communication  in  the  “North  Ame- 
rican Review,”  has  the  follou’ing  impudent  p'Arkgrmih— 
the  “cotton  seizing  party”  will  be  remembered  by  Great 
Britain  when  her  great  manufactories  of  cotton  are  moul- 
dering in  ruins--' notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  the  Maga- 
zine; and  we  promise  the  writer  a more  astonishing  “sight”  . 
than  ever  the  natives  of  Owhyhee  looked  upon,  if  the 
system  of  protection  which  has  been  happily  commenced 
is  successfully  prosecuted — British  subjects  clad  in  Ame- 
rican manufactured  cottons,  the  seed  of  which  was  nur- 
tured by  the  blood  of  the  “party  of  their  people  from  one 
of  their  West  India  islands!”  shed  upon  the  plains  of  Or- 
leans. 

“The  same  temper  induces  the  same  respectable  writer 
to  imagine  that  the  English  are  enemies  ot  general  Jack- 
son,  because  he  commanded  at  New  Orleans.'  We  have, 
unfortunately  carried  on  war  on  much  too  large  a scale,  , 
to  bear  any  animosities  of  this  sort.  We  recollect,  cer- 
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talnly,  that  a party  of  our  people,  from  one  of  our  West 
India  islands,  landed  at  the  place  referred  to,  in  the  hope 
of  seizing  some  cotton,  and  were  beaten  off  by  the  na- 
tives- The  business,  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  ci- 
vilization of  Europe,  was  mentioned  in  the  newspapers 
at  the  time.  But  how  can  the  Americans  imagine,  that 
such  things  can  be  borne  in  mind  in  England  ? vY  ere  not 
the  natives  of  Owhyhee,  who  killed  captain  Cook,  (a 
much  worse  case),  lodged  at  the  king’s  expense,  and  tak- 
en to  see  all  the  sights  by  Mr.  Byng,  of  the  foreign  of- 
fice?” 

A novel  case. — At  the  late  Kingston  (U.  C.)  assizes, 
the  trial  ofu  suit  came  on,  brought  by  a merchant  of  New 
York  against  the  executors  ot  a merchant  of  Kingston,  for 
the  price  of  goods  sold  in  New-York,  and  forwarded  at 
the  expense  and  by  the  order  of  the  purchaser,  to  a place 
in  this  state  appointed  by  him,  where  he  received  them 
into  his  actual  possession,  and,  without  any  agency  of  the 
seller,  took  them  into  Canada,  in  violation,  it  seems,  of  a 
law  of  the  province  which  rendered  such  importation  il- 
legal. 

The  ground  of  defence  was  that  the  New  York  mer- 
chant, when  he  sold  the  goods  to  a Canadian  customer, 
knew  that  they  were  intended  to  be  taken  into  Canada. 
It  did  not  appear  that  he  knew  of  any  law  of  the  province 
which  would  be  violated  by  their  importation;  but  it  was 
contended  by  the  attorney  general,  that,  although  the  N. 
York  merchant  was  not  a British  subject,  and  although  he 
sold  and  delivered  the  goods  in  the  United  States,  yet,  as 
he  sold  them  to  a merchant  residing  and  trading  in  Cana- 
da, and  knew  that  they  were  intended  to  be  imported  into 
the  province,  he  was  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  province,  and,  in  case  of  their  violation  by 
such  importation,  he  cannot  recover  in  their  courts  the 
value  of  the  goods  so  sold  and  delivered. 

This  is  stated  to  be  the  first  case  in  /vhieh  such  a de- 
fence was  ever  attempted.  The  question  was  reserved 
for  decision  by  a special  verdict,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
doctrine  contended  for  could  not  be  sustained;  it  would 
operate  as  a species  of  non-intercourse,  and  prove  a great 
check  upon  the  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

[jY.  Y paper. 

Important  law  case.  At  the  October  term  of  the 
superior  court  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  held  at  New 
London  the  case  was  argued  of — 

‘ ‘ Champlain  vs.  Davidson.  This  was  a Qui  Tam. 
prosecution  brought  against  the  defendant,  master  of  the 
steam  boat  Fanny,  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  6th  ami 
9th  sections  of  the  law  of  the  United  States,  regulating- 
post  offices;  by  which  6th  section,  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
every  master  or  manager  of  a steamboat,  passing  from 
one  port  or  place  in  the  United  States  to  another,  where 
a post  office  is  established,  to  deliver  to  the  post-master 
thereof  within  a certain  time,  all  letters  addressed  to  or 
designed  for  such  port  or  place,  and  ou  failure  of  so  do- 
ing, he  shall  incur  a penalty  of  $30.  By  the  19th  sec- 
tion it  is  further  provided,  “that  if  any  packet  boat, 
which  regularly  plies  on  a water  declared  to  be  a post 
road,  shall  convey  letters,  (except  such  as  relate  to  the 
cargo),  and  the  master  thereof  shall  fail  to  deliver  the 
same  after  his  arrival,  to  the  post  master,  the  owner  of 
such  vessel  shall  incur  a penalty  of  $50,  and  the  person 
who  has  charge  of  such  vessel  may  be  prosecuted,  and  the 
property  under  his  charge  levied  on  and  sold  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  penalty.” 

The  cause  w'as  tried  before  the  count)  court  in  Novem- 
ber last,  and  judgment  rendered  for  the  plaintiff. 

A writ  of  error  was  brought,  and  two  grounds  of  er- 
ror assigned,  one  a technical  objection  to  the  pleadings, 
the  other  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  court. 

His  honor  judge  Brainard,  deeming  the  question  aris- 
ing in  the  case  of  importance,  reserved  the  same  for  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  error. 

[JY'ew  London  Gazelle. 

Great  northern  state  roar.  We  rejoice  to  have 
it  in  our  power  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  law  to  locate  and  survey  the  great 
northern  state  road,  leading  from  Port  Kent  to  Ilopkin- 
f oii,  have  accomplished  their  arduous  and  highly  impor- 
tant duties.  They  were  26  days  surveying  and  levelling 
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the  route  explored  by  them  in  June  last.  The  result  in 
reference  to  the  face  of  the  country — the  quality  ot  the 
soil — mill  seats  and  exhaustless  ore  beds,  yielding  to 
none  in  point  of  quality,  far  exceeds  their  hopes — ana  we 
doubt  not  w'ill  be  found  equally  important  to  this  imme- 
diate community  and  the  state  at  large,  in  reference  to 
the  school  fund.  Although  that  region  of  country  has 
heretofore  been  supposed  to  be  a mountainous  and  bar- 
ren waste,  the  respectable  and  scientific  engineer,  Mr. 
Frost,  of  Schenectady  county,  who  attended  the  com- 
missioners and  executed  his  professional  duties,  says  that 
the  country  is  so  level,  that  noplace  in  the  whole  rout 
presented  an  elevation  exceeding  eight  degrees;  and  the 
quality  of  the  land  is  generally  good.  From  the  head  of  the 
wharf  at  Port  Kent  to  Hopkinton  is  74  miles,  51  of  which 
is  a wilderness,  and  nearly  half  that  distance  the  traok 
of  the  road  traverses  over  a large  body  of  state  land,  of 
an  excellent  quality,  and  highly  feasible  for  rapid  settle- 
ments, when  once  the  road  is  executed. 

This  road  will  not  ouly  avoid  all  mountains,  but  even 
hills  of  any  magnitude.  They  also  headed  the  St.  Regis 
river,  and  passed  the  Saranac  at  the  Great  Falls.  Here 
the  perpendicular  rocky  sides  of  this  large  river  approach 
within  60  feet  affording  a singular  facility  forthe  construc- 
tion of  a permanent  bridge  at  a small  expense. 

But  with  all  this  latent,  broad  spread  wealth,  which 
seems  to  call  on  the  hand  of  man  to  bring  it  into  actioq, 
and  which  is  capable  of  adding  a large  item  to  the  school 
fund, yet  it  can  never  add  a cent  till  made  accessible  by 
good  roads.  Mr.  Frost,  we  are  informed,  has  busied 
himself  since  his  return  in  plotting  the  scite  and  streets  of 
the  flourishing  village  of  the  Russian  Iron  Works,  and 
other  rising  iron  manufacturing  localities,  on  the  valley 
of  the  great  river  Au-Sable,  as  well  as  the  scite  of  Port 
Kent,  and  its  enchanting  lake  scenery,  embracing  in  its 
range  the  wealthy  town  of  Burlington  in  Vermont,  and 
the  elevated  university  in  its  rear. 

[ Keesville , JY.  Y.  paper- 

Theatrical  performers.  The  following  is  a state- 
ment of  sums  paid  to  various  London  performers,  by 
the  managers  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  thea- 
tres, taken  from  the  books  of  the  treasurer. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

dollars 

Mr. 

George  Cooke, 

3,354 

1 

6 

14,900 

Mr. 

Kean,  (1st  eng’t) 

2,876 

5 

0 

10,6(50 

Mr. 

Kean,  (2d  eng’t) 

1,698 

1 

0 

8,100 

Mr. 

Mathews, 

1,048 

8 

0 

7,500 

Mr. 

Phillips, 

1,389 

6 

4 

6,200 

Mr. 

Macreadv, 

1,236 

12 

0 

5,500 

Miss  L.  Kelly, 

1,151 

12 

0 

5,100 

Mr. 

lncledon, 

1,000 

0 

0 

4,450 

Mr. 

James  Wallack, 

690 

1 

6 

3,100 

Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Bartley, 

428 

8 

0 

1,900 

Mrs 

. Knight,  (late  Miss  Povey). 

418 

11 

1 

1,850 

Singular  coincidences.  The  Cleveland,  (Ohio),  He- 
rald, contains  the  following — Died,  in  Twinsburgh,  Por- 
tage country,  on  the  21st  instant,  Moses  and  Aaron  Wil- 
cox, aged  about  50. 

In  our  obituary  of  this  week,  we  have  inserted  a notice 
of  the  death  of  Moses  and  Aaron  Wilcox,  of  Twinsburgh. 
We  lament  that  it  came  unaccompanied  with  that  eulogy 
due  to  the  distinguished  merits  ot  their  personal  charac- 
ter, and  with  some  account  of  the  singular  coincidences 
which  attended  their  lives  and  death. 

They,  as  we  are  informed,  were  twin  brothers,  born  in 
Connecticut  on  the  same  day,  and  of  course,  of  the  same 
mother;  they  were  married  an  the  same  da)r,  their  wives 
being  sisters;  they  hoped  to  have  experienced  religion  on 
the  same  day,  and  attached  themselves  to  the  same 
church;  and,  on  the  same  day,  they  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  together,  at  Middletown,  and  failed  together^ 
from  thence  they  removed  and  settled  themselves  toge- 
ther in  this  state,  at  a place  which,  from  them,  derived 
the  name  ot  Twinsburgh;  they  were  taken  sick  on  the 
same  day,  continued  sick  the  same  length  of  time;  they 
died  the  same  day,  and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave, 
and  have  left  to  their  bereaved  children  the  same  rich 
inheritance  of  an  unsullied  moral  and  Christian  charac- 
ter. 

The  singular  identity  which  pervaded  the  character  of 
these  men,  and  the  events  of  their  lives  manifested  itself 
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no  less  in  their  persons.  During  their  youth  and  middle 
age,  so  nearly  did  they  resemble  each  other,  as  to  chal- 
lenge the  most  discriminating  eye  to  distinguish  them. 
Employed  in  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  each  other,  as  scliool  teachers,  they  were 
want  occasionally  to  change  schools,  and  always  without 
any  detection,  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  of  the  change. 
"What  reader  of  this,  as  he  passes  through  Twinsburgh, 
will  not  think  ol  the  twins. 


French  commerce.  By  official  tables,  it  appears  that 
the  shipping  which  cleared  from  France  for  foreign 
ports  in  1826,  as  compared  with  1825,  had  decreased, 
while  those  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade  had  increased. 
The  following  are  the  totals: 

Cleared  for  foreign  ports. 

In  1825.  ‘ In  1826. 


Vessels, 

Tonnage, 

Vessels, 
Tonnage, 
Men, 


9,463 
706,704 
For  French 
439 
107,047 
6,413 


Vessels, 

Tonnage, 

Colonies. 

Vessels, 

Tonnage, 

M eu. 


8,365 

653,316 

542 

127,026 

7,668 


Those  which  sailed  under  the  French  flag  for  foreign 
ports  in  1825  were  3,469,  of  247,264  tons.  Those  in 
1826,  3,027,  of  228, 719  tons. 


Russian  commerce.  A late  number  of  the  Hamburg 
New  Zeitung  has  the  following  paragraphs: 

“The  Russian  Commercial  Journal  of  St.  Petersburg 
gives  a concise  view  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
all  the  seaports  of  the  empire  during  the  first  halt  of  the 
present  year.  According  to  this  statement,  the  number 
of  ships  that  had  arrived  in  all  the  seaports  of  the  empire, 
from  the  opening  of  the  navigation  to  the  first  of  this 
month,  was  2,957,  of  which  1,882  were  in  ballast.  The 
number  of  ships  that  had  sailed,  was  1,971,  of  which  only 
25  in  ballast.  Foreign  goods  imported,  and  already  clear- 
ed at  the  custom  house,  to  the  value  of  82,957,320  ru- 
bles; Russian  goods  exported,  to  110,747,640  rubles.^ 
Coin  and  gold  and  silver  bars,  imported  to  the  value  of 
5,894,788  rubles;  ditto  exported,  only  2,225,  334  rubles 
Among  the  principal  articles  of  Russian  produce  export- 
ed, were — 

Flax  1,046,121  poods 

Iron  487,143 

Tallow  ' 1,370,991 

Potashes  188,383 

Raw  and  dressed  hides  101,610 

Corn,  value  17,951,186  rubles 

Timber,  ditto  1,283,640  ditto 

At  Riga,  the  imports  in  the  month  of  May,  were  to 
the  value  of  1,674,731  rubles;  the  value  of  Russian  pro- 
duce exported,  14,801,729  rubles.  The  exports  from 
Archangel,  in  the  same  month,  were  1,110,321  ru- 
bles.” 


Cuba.  We  have  before  us  the  official  detailed  report 
of  the  trade  of  the  island  of  Cuba  for  the  year  1826.  The 
receipts  of  the  royal  treasury,  in  that  year,  are  stated  at 
seven  millions  of  hard  dollars , (siete  millunes  de  peso- 
fuertes.)  This  vast  increase  of  the  public  revenue,  says 
the  report,  is  due  to  the  vigilance  and  ability  exercised  in 
that  department  of  the  insular  administration;  it  has  en- 
abled die  gov  ernment  of  Cuba  to  meet  the  new  and  heavy 
expenditure  required  in  order  to  put  the  island  hi  a re- 
spectable state  of  defence,  to  repair  all  damage,  to  cover 
ail  demands,  and  there  remains  a clear  surplus  of  more 
than  half  a milion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

A miser.  On  the  18th  August,  there  died  at  Paris  a 
poor  rag-gatherer,  ( cldffnunier ) who  possessed  nothing 
hut  a few  worm-eaten  pieces  of  furniture.  He  had  a 
niece,  who  attended  him  in  his  last  moments,  not  even  ex- 
pecting that  his  property  would  pay  for  his  burial.  He 
had  loved  his  cat  very  much,  and  when  it  died  of  old  age, 
lie  had  it  stuffed,  and  placed  it  on  the  top  of  his  bed. 
The  niece  thought  she  would  preserve  it  as  a memorial, 
and  calling  in  the  owner  of  the  house  as  a witness,  when 
she  began  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  wretched  furniture 
of  the  deceased,  the  cat  was  lifted  down  from  its  high 
place.  Its  weight  surprised  them,  and  they  hastened  to 
open  it,  when  lol  there- came  out  several  rolls  of  gold. 


The  money  was  counted,  and  found  to  amount  to  a sum  o1 
(18,000  tranes  about  £712.)  Then  was  the  piety  of  the 
poor  girl  rewarded.  She  is  now  rich,  and  owes  her  hap- 
piness to  an  old  rag-gatherer,  w ho  suffered  and  fasted  all 
his  life  to  amass  this  treasure.  [ Conatitutionel. 

American  China.  From  the  National  Gazette. — 
Mr.  Editor — Among  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
beautiful  productions  exhibited  at  the  Franklin  Institute 
this  season,  the  specimens  of  American  China,  manufac- 
tured and  deposited  by  Mr.  Tucker,  of  this  city,  afford- 
ed us  singular  gratification,  and  we  think  them  entitled  to 
special  attention  and  regard.  No  person  in  this  country 
has  succeeded  so  completely  as  this  gentleman  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  porcelain;  and  in  bringing  it  to  its  present 
perfection,  he  has  encountered  and  surmounted  difficulties 
of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  He  has  assured  us,  that  it  is 
less  than  tw  elve  months  since  he  began  fairly  to  conduct 
a series  of  experiments  on  the  subject;  and  the  ware  at  the 
institute  is  a specimen  of  the  result.  In  soundness  of 
body,  smoothness  of  glazing,  and  beauty  of  lustre,  it  is 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  equal  to  the  im- 
ported, and  in  the  purity  of  its  whiteness  it  surpasses 
either  the  French  or  English  China  met  with  in  our  mar- 
ket. Mr.  Tucker  has  lately  obtained  English  and  French 
workmen,  well  acquainted  with  their  business;  and  he 
will  now  be  able  to  manufacture  large  quantities  of  this 
ware,  lower  in  price,  but  equal  in  finish  to  the  foreign  fa- 
bric. His  materials  are  all  the  produce  of  Americun  soil ; 
and  we  trust  his  enterprize  and  ingenuity  w ill  be  liberal- 
ly rewarded  by  our  jiatriotic  citizens. 

Recovered  classical  works.  Monsignor  Angelo 
Mai,  the  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  who  has  made  so  many 
important  discoveries  of  classical  works  amongst  the  ma- 
nuscripts in  that  library,  has  just  published  a second  quar- 
to volume  of  recovered  fragments  of  antiquity;  amongst 
which  are  portions  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  134  pages;  of 
Dion  Cassius,  130  pages;  of  Polybius,  92  pages;  of  Diony- 
sius Harlicarnassus,  61  pages;  of  Eunapius,  Dozippus, 
Menander,  Appian,  &c.  The  parchment  on  wdiich  these 
works  were  written  was  used  by  the  monks  to  transcribe 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  iq>on,  after  the  original  cha- 
racters were  effaced;  hut  M.  Mai  has  discovered  a means 
of  restoring  these  characters,  by  applying  a solution  of  nut 
galls,  which  form  the  basis  of  ink,  without  effacing  the  lat- 
ter writing.  [Scolsmati. 

Slander  A case  of  slandel*  was  tried  in  New  York, 
at  the  circuit  court  last  week,  between  E.  B.  Sewall  as 
plaintiff  and  Lynde  Catlin  as  defendant,  the  following  re- 
port of  which  we  find  in  the  Enquirer.  Both  parties  are, 
we  believe,  well  known  in  this  city. 

The  ground  of  this  action  was,  that  the  defendant  in 
September  1825,  on  being  asked  if  there  were  any  new 
failures  on  that  day,  replied  that  he  had  heard  there  was 
trouble  with  the  house  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  a part- 
ner. It  was  alleged  that  in  consequence  of  this  rumor, 
the  credit  of  the  plaintiff’s  house  had  been  destroyed, 
and  a failure  ensued.  Special  damages  were  laid  in  the 
declaration.  The  gentleman  to  whom  defendant  gave 
this  reply,  and  w ho  was  the  first  witness  called,  had  re- 
peated the  substance  of  what  defendant  had  told  him,  to 
other  persons.  It  was  also  proved,  that  a note  of  the 
firm  of  Sewalls  was  offered  for  discount  at  the  New  York 
bank  and  thrown  out,  as  the  witness  understood,  because 
reports  were  in  circulation  unfavorable  to  the  Messrs. 
Sewalls.  The  witnesses  relied  upon  to  prove  special 
damages  did  not  appear.  It  was  cant  -tided  by  the  de- 
fendant’s counsel,  that  the  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Catlin 
were  not  in  themselves  actionable.  The  plaintiff  was 
nonsuited. 

Colombia.  The  New  York.  Enquirer  contains  a let- 
ter dated  at  Puerto  Cahello  on  the  19th  ult.  which  says: 
— “An  extra  courier  has  just  arrived  from  Bogota,  via 
Valencia,  the  accounts  received  by  which  will,  no  doubt, 
from  a new  era  in  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Co- 
lombia. Bolivar  entered  the  capital  alone  in  August, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  v elcoming  his  arrival. 

He  and  gen.  Santander  met,  and  after  an  hour’s  tete-a- 
tete,  embraced  in  mutual  friendship.  Bolivar  proclaim- 
ed a strict  ohserv'aitce  of  the  laws  of  the  republicans  or- 
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dered  under  the  sanctity  of  the  constitution,  and  abolish- 
ed forever  his  Bolivian  cod 'e. 

Metaltc  cloths.  At  the  late  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  national  industry  at  the  Louvre,  iu  Paris,  there 
was  exhibited  a waistcoat,  and  several  other  articles, 
made  of  metal  w re,  w hich  are  said,  in  the  report  ot  the 
jury  appointed  to  judge  of  their  merits,  to  have  been 
“equal  to  cambric  in  fineness.” 

Transparent  paper.  We  have  seen  a sample  of 
transparent  paper,  made  by  David  Kizer,  for  which  lie 
has  obtained  a patent.  It  is  an  excellent  article,  and  if 
water  marks  were  made  on  bank  paper,  bills  of  exchange, 
&c.  there  would  be  an  end  of  counterfeiting.  Hanks 
might  readily  purchase  the  right,  and  have  machinery 
to  do  it  themselves;  and  it  would  be  a mystery  which 
need  never  be  disclosed,  at  least,  those  who  are  base 
enough  to  counterfeit,  will  never  be  able  to  discover  the 
method  of  doing  it.  The  paper  is  also  well  suited  to 
cover  prints  and  paintings  in  place  of  glass;  if  put  on  well 
there  will  be  but  little  difference  in  the  appearance  of  a 
picture  from  one  covered  with  glass.  The  cost  of  cover- 
inga  picture  with  transparent  paper  will  not  exceed  50 
cents  for  a frame  three  feet  by  four  feet:  it  is  also  used  as 
a covering  for  windows,  to  prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun 
from  passing  through,  at  the  same  time  to  admit  as  much 
light  as  if  no  paper  was  on.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a cy- 
linder or  tube,  to  put  round  a lamp  or  candle,  and  cause 
it  to  emit  a more  agreeable  light.  These,  are  only  a few 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied;  many  more  will  gradual- 
ly develope  themselves  when  artists  are  aware  that  such 
an  article  is  to  be  obtained.  [„Y.  Y.  Enq. 

Cotton  manufactures  in  France.  Among  the 
reflections  and  remarks  we  observe  from  time  to  time  on 
the  manufactures  of  cotton  in  French  papers,  we  find 
some  facts  shited  which  are  of  interest. 

Fifteen  million  of  pounds  were  spun,  in  1825,  in  the 
single  department  of  La  Seine  Tnferieure. — The  cost  of 
the  raw  material  was  twenty  two  millions  and  half  francs, 
which  was  paid  to  foreigners — a large  proportion  of  if, 
of  course,  coming  to  the  United  States.  The  process 
of  spinning  enhanced  the  value  of  it  about  "sixteen  mil- 
lion and  a half;  and  that  of  weaving  thirty  nine  millions 
more. — From  the  neighboring  departments  spun  cotton 
was  brought  in  and  woven,  sufficient  to  increase  the 
amount  forty  six  millions  of  francs.  [The  amount  in 
French  ells  is  stated  at  one  hundred  millions.] 

The  cost  of  bleaching,  dying  and  printing  these  arti- 
cles is  estimated  thus,  in  francs:  French  dye  stuffs  em- 

ployed, 6,500,000;  foreign  do,  10,250,000;  interest  and 
wear  and  tear,  1,500,000;  wages,  3,500,000;  fuel,  &c. 
2,500,000;  premiums  to  manufacturers,  2,000,000 — total, 
26,250,000  francs. 

The  whole  amount  paid  to  foreigners,  for  the  cotton 
manufactured  in  La  Seine  Inferieure  in  1825,  and  for 
foreign  dye  stuffs,  &e.  was  thirty  six  millions  and  a half; 
while  the  active  industry  of  that  department  created  a 
gain  in  its  value  of  eighty  three  millions  and  a half. 

I >V.  F.  Daily  Adv. 

The  Harmonists.  Their  settlement  is  situated  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  about  eighteen  miles 
below  Pittsburg,  upon  the  level  plain  extending  east  and 
west  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  one  mde  in  width 
from  the  river  to  the  first  Gradual  ascent. 

A friend,  who  very  lately  visited  the  place,  informs  us, 
that  there  are  now  in  Economy  750  inhabitants,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  The  town  is  laid  out  into  twelve 
squares,  each  being  about  15  rods  in  length  and  breadth, 
with  broad  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
There  are  one  hundred  buildings  in  the  town,  eighty  of 
which  are  dwelling  houses;  the  other  buildings  are,  a 
large  meeting  house,  with  a steeple  and  town  clock;  a 
large  and  commodious  hotel;  a four  store  cotton  and  wool- 
len factory,  built  of  brick,  in  which  the  finest  cloths  are 
manufactured;  a four  story  wooden  building,  for  a grist 
mill;  an  oil  mill;  a distillery;  a tannery ; and  several  other 
establishments,  for  prosecuting  mechanical  business. 

1 hey  have  likewise  a large  building  for  storing  and  sel- 
ling their  manufactured  goods,  and  a three  storv  brick 


build  i g>  not  yet  finished,  designed  for  a museum,  music, 
and  (lining  hull.  At  the  east  end  ot  the  town  there  is  i 
park,  .n  which  are  some  deer,  and  a large  vineyard  and 
orchard  laid  out  in  beautiful  order. 

The  inhabitants  universally  speak  the  Herman  language, 
although  the  greater  part  can  speak  English.  There  are 
some  men  of  general  knowledge  among  them,  but  the 
simple  and  vacant  stare  of  the  majority  betrays  a total 
want  of  education,  and  their  conversation  proves  it.  The 
sermons  or  addresses  of  Mr.  Rapp, (for  lie  is  their  preach- 
er), have  great  influence  upon  their  minds;  he  chiefly 
warns  them  to  beware  of  the  vanities  of  life  and  confor- 
mity to  the  world;  in  their  society  alone,  he  says,  corrupt 
human  nature  may  dwell  in  contentment,  untried  by' 
temptation  or  affliction.  Their  creed  is  Lutheran,  and 
their  morals  are  unexceptionable.  They-converse  tree  Iv 
respecting  their  religious  sentiments  and  civil  polity,  and 
are  exceedingly  attentive  to  strangers,  receiving  them  al- 
ways with  a hearty  welcome — one  man  being  appointed, 
whose  whole  business  it  is  to  wait  upon  visiters,  and  ex- 
plain to  them  whatever  may  he  desired.  The  authority 
of  Mr.  Rapp  over  his  colonists  and  their  affection  for  him 
are  unbounded;  he  is  universally  addressed  by  the  title 
of father,  and  as  they  have  neither  laws,  nor  courts,  nor 
prisons,  the  whole  authority,  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial,  is  vested  in  him,  from  whom  no  appeal  is  ever 
made.  [JVfatf.  Gazette. 

Navy  department,  24 (h  October , 1827.  A board 
for  the  examination  of  midshipmen  whose  warrants  hear 
date  prior  to  the  1st  January,  1819,  has  been  ordered  to 
assemble  at  the  navy  yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  on  Wednes- 
day the  7th  November  next.  Commodore  Chaimcey 
will  be  president. 

After  that  examination  is  closed,  another  will  be  order- 
ed for  certain  midshipmen  whose  dates  of  warrant  are 
subsequent  to  1 st  January,  1 <S  i 9. 

Neav  York.  The  Daily  Advertiser  contains  a list  of 
all  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  of  Nevy  York,  ou  the  1st 
October. — They  amounted  to  95  ships — 124  brigs — 137 
schooners — 167  sloops — 24  tow-boats — 45  steam-boats — 
total  593. 

The  above  is  exclusive  of  a great  number  of  coasting 
vessels,  employed  on  the  Sound,  the  North  river,  and 
elsewhere. 

Of  the  ninety -eight  ships,  named  above,  thirty-nine 
were  built  in  that  city,  the  tonnage  of  which,  amounts  t» 
sixteen  thousand. 

Br  azil.  The  Baltimore  American  has  the  following, 
translated  from  the  supplement  to  the  Gazeta  do  Brazil , 
Aug.  25.  The  government  has  just  taken  a decisive 
measure,  in  the  nomination  of  Don  Thomas  Garcia  de 
Tunigo,  as  president  of  the  Cisplatin  province;  lie  is  a 
person  in  whom  are  united  all  the  necessary  qualities  for 
an  office  so  important  under  existing  cii*cumstances. 
This  gentleman  is  rich,  of  firm  and  conciliatory  charac- 
ter, and  a true  friend  to  his  majesty  the  emperor  ami  to 
Brazil.  He  is  esteemed  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  is 
above  all  a native  of  Montevideo. 

The  nomination  of  his  excellency  the  viscount  da  La" 
guna,  as  general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  south,  wil 
contribute  much  to  the  pacification  of  the  Cisplatin  pro- 
vince. We  have  before  said,  and  we  again  repeat,  that 
the  general,  by  exercising  all  his  talents,  can  be  of  great 
service  to  the  empire. 

The  brigadier  general  Jose  Manuel  d ’Almeida  has  been 
appointed  to  the  important  post  of  governor  of  the  arms 
of  the  palace  of  Montevideo.  lie  is  a man  of  probity, 
and  enjoy  s a good  reputation  in  tbe  province.  We  hope 
that  this  new  appointment  will  he  productive  of  good. 

His  excellency  the  baron  of  Villa  Bella  is  to  rally  at  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  This  news  must  greatly  afflict  our 
friends  the  Gauchos,  since  it  appears  he  is  going  to  begin 
with  them,  a long  and  vigorous  lent. 

Strafford  copperas  works.  Nine  miles  north  of 
Norwich,  Vermont,  on  the  side  r.f  a hill,  are  situated  the 
Strafford  copperas  works.  The  soil  of  the  hill  is  thin 
and  covers  an  immense  quantity  of  massive  py  rites.  Im- 
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mediately  above  the  pyritous  rock,  is  found  an  incrusta- 
tion of  ferruginous  earth,  mixed  with  petrifactions  of  leaves, 
nuts,  &c.  The  rock  is  fissile  and  undergoes  the  follow- 
ing process,  in  order  to  be  converted  into  copperas: — 

It  is  first  broken  into  small  pieces  and  thrown  into 
large  heaps,  in  which  situation  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for 
some  months;  during  which  timfe,  the  sulphnr  with  which 
the  rock  is  strongly  impregnated,  is  partially  expelled, 
and  the  pieces  of  rock  become  completely  pulverised,  or 
disintegrated.  The  smell  of  sulphur  is  very  powerful, 
and  the  surrounding  objects  are  covered  with  a sulphu- 
rous dust.  This  process  of  expelling  the  sulphur  and 
pulverising  the  mass  of  pyritous  rock,  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  slacking  lime,  heat  being  produced  in  the  same 
manner.  From  these  heaps  the  pyrites  are  thrown  upon 
leaches,  and  the  lye  drawn  into  leaden  vats.  Lead  is  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  vats,  because  other  metals  are 
liable  to  decomposition  from  the  action  of  the  liquid.  In 
these  vats  the  lye  becomes  reduced  to  a proper  degree  of 
strength,  when  it  is  conveyed  into  wooden  vat.s  and  left  to 
form  chrystals  of  copperas  upon  the  sides  or  upon  boughs 
thrown  in  for  the  purpose.  The  form  of  the  chrystals  is 
rhombic,  and  the  color  is  a beautiful  green.  The  works 
are  owned  by  a company  in  Boston,  and  have  been  in 
operation  for  many  years,  though  they  have  been  made 
more  extensive  lately.  The  quality  of  the  copperas  is 
very  good  and  it  is  generally  used  through  the  country, 
nearly  ten  thousand  tons  being  annually  sent  to  the  mar- 
ket from  Strafford.  [ Middletown  Sentinel. 

Small  pox.  The  London  Morning  Herald,  in  men- 
tioning that  in  London  and  its  neighboroood  the  small 
pox  had  been  committing  great  ravages,  states  that  the 
chief  agents  in.  extending  the  pestilence  were  the  lower 
class  of  surgeon  apothecaries , who  are  induced  by  the 
temptation  of  five  shillings  a head  to  inoculate  with  the 
small  pox,  all  the  children  that  ignorant  parents  will 
bring  them.  In  France  and  Germany,  it  is  stated  that 
the  inoculation  of  the  small  pox  virus  is  prohibited. 

The  'Peacock  sloop  of  war,  eapt.  Ap  C.  Jones,  com- 
mander, arrived  at  New  York  on  the  23d  inst.  from  the 
Pacific,  and  last  from  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia  and  Pernam- 
buco. The  officers  and  crew  are  in  good  health. 

The  Peacock  has  been  absent  three  years  and  seven 
months,  during  which  period  she  has  been  actively  em- 
ployed on  the  coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  Colombia  and  Mexico; 
having  visited  most  of  the  ports  frequented  by  our  enter- 
arizing  merchantmen  between  Valparaiso  and  Chili,  Cali- 
fornia, Mexico,  the  Sandwich,  Society  and  Marquesas  Is- 
lands, which  hare  been  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the 
south  sea  whalemen,  and  the  N.  W.  traders. 


during  the  war,*  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  colonel 

C D,  in  the  line,  or  state  of , and  continued  therein 

until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1783,  and  was  discharged  from 
the  regiment  commanded  by  col.  C D,  orE  F,  of  the  line, 

or  state  of 1 I further  declare,  thatl  have  neither 

received,  assigned,  or  transferred,  my  claim  in  any  manner 
■whatsoever:  therefore,  I request  the  secretary  of  war  to 

have  the  warrant  sent  me  at , and  this  shall  be  his 

receipt  for  the  same. 

Signed,  G.  H.  (claimant.) 

Before  me,  I J,  a justice  of  the  peace,  personally  ap- 
peared   , subscriber  to  the  above,  and  ac- 

knowledged the  declaration  and  letter  of  order  to  be  his 
free  act  and  deed,  for  the  purpose  therein  mentioned.  At 
the  same  time,  also  appeared  K L,  a person  of  truth  and 
respectability,  who,  upon  oath,  deposed  and  sayeth,  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  A B,  who  was  a soldier  in 
Ihe  i-egiment  above  mentioned,  and  who,  he  has  every 
reason  to  believe,  did  perform  the  service  as  mentioned 
by  him.  Signed.  M.  N.  (identifier.) 

I J,  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  testimony  that  the  above  named  I J w as  a magistrate 
duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and  take  acknow- 
ledgments, I have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  af- 
fixed my  seal  of  office,  this  • — day  of  , &c. 

Signed,  * — el’k 

[seal.  ] 


]:  RULES  FOR  HEIRS,  &C. 

State  of ■> 

County  of 5 

Office , 182-.  I certify  that  satisfactory  evidence 

was  produced  to  me,§  to  prove  that||  O PQ  and  R,  are 
the  children,  (or  whatever  relation  they  may  be,)  and  le- 
gitimate heirs  at  law  in  fee  to  S F,  late  a in  the  re- 

giment commanded  by  colonel  U V,  of  the  line,  or  state 

Qf , who  died  since  the  war,  (or  who  was  slain  by 

the  enemy,  or  died  of  -wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 
— - , in  17 — ,)  and  who  was  discharged  from  the  regi- 
ment commanded  by  colonel of  the  line,  or  state  of 

, in  17 — . Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office, 

this  day  of , 182-. 

Signed , , (judge  or  cVk. ) 


[seal.] 


Jlgents  or  attorneys  are  net  required  in  any  claims  for 
land  in  the  late  war;  nor  are  they  reqidred  at  the  seat  of 
government  for  revolutionary  or  other  pensioners. 


*Those  who  enlisted  for  three  years  or  for  any  other 
period,  than  during  the  war , were  never  promised  land; 
neither  were  the  heirs  of  those  who  enlisted  for  the  -war, 
and  died  in  service,  except  they  were  slain  by  the  enemy , 
or  died  of  wounds  received  in  action. 


Gurtous  change  of  names.  The  following  singular 
application  was  made  to  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  now 
in  session: 

“Mr.  M’Gabee  introduced  a bill  to  alter  the  name  of 
Susannah  Cremer  to  William  Cremer,  which  was  read 
the  first  time  and  passed.  [The  petitioner  had  been  con- 
sidered a woman,  and  had  worn  female  clothes  upwards  of 
20  years,  and  had  gone  by  a female  name.  In  1825,  peti- 
tioner changed  his  habits,  went  to  Virginia,  married  a 
wife,  and  is  now  living  in  Green  county.  ] 

REVOLUTIONARY  CLAIMS. 


Department  of  war,  } 

Bounty  land  office,  Oct.  11,  1827. 3 
Officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war,  or  their 
heirs,  who  have  aright  to  claim  lands  from  the  United 
States,  are  again  informed  that  they  have  no  occasion 
whatever  to  employ  an  agent  or  attorney,  either  in  their 
neighborhood  or  at  this  place,  to  prepare  or  present  their 
claims.  It  they  will  comply  with  the  subjoined  forms, 
.and  transmit  them  to  the  secretary  of  war,  he  will  cause 
immediate  attention  to  be  paid  to  them,  and  their  warrant, 
(if  entitled  to  one,)  will  be  forwarded  as  requested,  free 
of  all  expense,  even  that  of  postage. 


RULES  FOR  ORIGINAL  CLAIMANTS, 

State  of———  > 

County  of — -3 

I,  A.  B.  aged  — years,  do,  upon  oath,  testify  and  de- 
parts that  I entered  the  service  in  \7 — , for  the  term  of 


t The  heirs  must  also  write  (I,  or  we,  declare  upon 
oatli,  &c.  &c.  as  above,  and  sign  and  acknowledge  before 
a justice  of  the  peace,  and  also  get  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  certify  the  appointment  or  authority  of  said  magistrate, 
and  affix  his  name  and  seal  of  office. 

[Seal.]  Signed, , Clerk.) 

jThe  above  form  of  heirship  is  such  as  is  usually  re- 
ceived from  the  states  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  ex- 
ecuted before  a judge  of  probate;  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  before  a surrogate;  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
before  an  ordinary. 

§And  by  inserting  in  “court”  in  the  place  of  “te  me,” 
it  will  answer  in  courts  of  record,  viz:  the  states  of  Virgi- 
nia, (a)  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  all  other  states  not  here  enumerated;  In  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland,  (a)  North  Carolina,  and  Delaware,  the 
proof  of  heirship  is  usually  taken  before  a justice  of  the 
peace,  by  the  oath  of  two  respectable  witnesses,  who  sub- 
scribe their  names,  the  justice  also  subscribes  his  name, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  court  certifies  the  authority  of  said 
justice,  with  his  seal  of  office  affixed. 

(a)  This  state  proves  heirship  sometimes  before  a jus- 
tice, and  at  other  times  in  a court  of  record,  either  of 
which  will  answer.  , 

j|Here  insert  the  names  of  all  the  heirs,  and  the  degree 
of  consanguinity  which  he,  she,  or  they,  bore  to  the  ori- 
ginal claimant,  and  that  they  are.  the  only  heirs. 
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No  information  will  be  given  to  an  agent  or  attorney , 
except  he  produces  ample  authority  from  those  who  have 
a right  to  claim. 

N.  13.  If  all  that  is  inserted  in  the  above  forms  cannot 
be  complied  with,  or  if  the  forms  are  different  from  those 
used  in  the  courts,  &c.  &c.  make  them  out  so  as  to  em- 
brace what  is  here  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

The  law  authorizing  the  issuing  of  revolutionary  land 
warrants  expires  by  limitation  on  the  3d  of  March,  1830. 

NOT.'CE. 

It  is  believed  that  there  a-e  many  revolutionary  laud 
warrants  afloat,  which  beariate  anterior  to  the  year  1803, 
which  have  never  been  registered  in  this  office;  it  is,  there- 
fore, requested  that  the  hdders  of  such,  will  send  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  the  No  and  that  part  of  each  warrant 
which  is  filled  up  in  writiig,  that  they  may  be  duly  enter-  { 
ed,  and  thereby  prevent  a second  one  from  being  issued,  j 
which  might  prejudice  he  right  of  the  first. 

CONSTIT ITIONAL  DOCTRINE. 

Letter  from  ex-president  Madison  to  the  editors  of  the 
Lyitc  'dnirg  Virginian , dated 

Montpelier,  Oct.  10,  1827. 

Sirs:  I have  juit  seen,  in  another  gazette,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  nJted  as  an  extract  from  the  Lynchburg 
Virginia,  viz: 

“We  state,  a>  a fact  within  our  own  knowledge,  that, 
very  recently,  the  sage  and  patriot  of  Montpelier  expres- 
sed liis  deep  jegret  at  the  course  now  pursuing  by  some 
qf  the  most  eminent  politicians  of  Virginia;  that  he  repro- 
bated it  as  sipping  the  foundations  of  her  power  and  in- 
fluence in  tie  confederacy,  whilst,  by  a course  of  modera- 
tion and  p-udence,  she  might  have  won  over  a majority 
of  her  siiter  states  to  embrace  her  principles;  that  he 
defended  the  right  of  the  national  government,  under  the 
constitution,  to  impose  a tariff  of  duties  on  imports,  with 
yofererue  to  other  objects  than  revenue;  he  averred  that 
such  lud  been  the  course  pursued  by  every  administra- 
tion in  the  country,  his  own  and  Mr.  Jefferson’s  includ- 
ed; tint  to  call  all  the  latent  resources  of  the  country  into 
■autioi,  and  give  them  such  protection  as  circumstances 
mi'-H  suggest,  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
aboWiment  of  the  confederation  system,  which  was  found 
inadequate  for  that  purpose,  and  the  adoption  of  the  fe- 
dtial  constitution;  and  that  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
J.is  legislature,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  was  extremely 
uiwise  and  impolitic.  Here,  then,  is  a man  everlasting- 
1,  quoted  by  the  martexts  of  the  constitution  in  this  state, 
vho  assisted  to  frame  this  instrument,  and  who  was  one 
jf  its  earliest  and  ablest  contemporaneous  expounders, 
and  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  executive  duties,  at  a later 
day,  was  called  on  to  construe  its  provisions;  who  says 
that  he  is  erroneously  thus  quoted:  and  that  William  B. 
Liles,  that  dog  in  the  manger,  is  fast  hurrying  his  belov- 
ed Virginia  to  ruin  and  contempt.  \V  e again  repeat, 
tliat  what  we  have  here  stated  is  of  our  own  knowledge, 
and  cannot  be  contradicted.” 

Without  being  aware  of  the  ground  on  which  the  state- 
ment is  alleged  to  be  within  the  personal  knowledge  ot 
the  editors,  I think  it  proper  to  observe,  that,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  the  report  of  conversations,  there  must  have  been 
some  degree  of  misrep rehension,  or  misreeollection. 

It  is  true  that  I have  not  approved  the  proceedings  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  state,  which  would  limit  the 
power of  congress  over  trade  to  regulations  having  reve- 
nue alone  for  their  object;  that  I have,  in  occasional  con- 
versations, been  led  to  observe,  that  a contrary  doctrine 
had  been  entertained  and  acted  on,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  the  se- 
veral branches  of  every  administration  under  it;  and  tliat 
I regretted  the  course  pursued  by  the  general  assembly, 
as  Lending  to  impair  the  confidence  and  cordiality  of  other 
parts  of  the  union,  agreeing  with  Virginia  in  her  exposi- 
tion of  the  constitution,  on  other  points.  In  expressing 
these  ideas,  however,  more  respect  has  been  felt  to;  the 
patriotic  sensibilities  of  the  legislative  body,  and  fi r the 
(atents  and  good  intentions  of  members,  perscna/ly,  or 
otherwise  known  to  me  to  be  particularly  entitled  to  it, 
than  might  be  inferred  from  the  tone  of  the  publication.  1 
must  observe,  also,  that  though  it  is  true  tha  I have 
spoken  of  the  power  of  congress,  in  its  enlarged  sense, 
over  commerce,  as  a primary  and  known  object  in  tonn-j 


ingthe  constitution,,  the  language  of  the  statement  is  inac- 
curate, at  least  as  being  susceptible  of  a construction  em- 
bracing indefinite  powers  over  the  entire  resources  of  the 
country. 

I must  presume  that  the  expressions  which  refer,  by 
name,  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  were  not  meant  to  lie 
ascribed  to  me;  being  very  sure  that  I could  never  have  so 
far  forgotten  what  1 owed  to  myself,  or  the  respect  due 
to  him. 

It  is  with  much  reluctance,  sirs,  that  I have  had  re- 
course to  these  explanatory  remarks,  withdrawn  as  I am 
from  scenes  of  political  agitation,  by  my  age,  and  pur- 
suits more  congenial  with  it.  It  is  the  single  instance  of 
a communication  from  me  to  the  press,  on  any  subject 
connected  with  the  existing  state  of  parties.  With  re- 
spect, JAMES  MADISON. 

I'o  the  editors  of  the  Lynchburg  Virginian. 

REMARKS  BY  THE  VIRGINIAN. 

The  above  letter,  which  we  received  yesterday  morn- 
ing from  Mr.  Madison,  needs  no  comment.  We  regret 
that  we  so  incautiously  worded  our  paragraph  as  to  leave 
room  for  inferences  which  we  did  not  intend  to  convey. 
We  did  not  intend,  for  instance,  that  our  readers  shouid 
understand  it  to  be  Mr.  Madison’s  opinion  that  the  gene* 
ral  government  possesses  “indefinite  powero  over  the  en- 
tire resources  of  the  country” — for  we  did  not  ourselves 
believe  that  Mr.  M.  entertained  any  such  sentiment. 
We  intended  to  confine  our  allusions  to  Mr.  Madison’s 
opinions,  exclusively,  to  the  power  of  the  national  go- 
vernment to  lay  duties  on  imports  with  other  objects 
than  revenue.  In  this  we  are  happy  to  say  we  are  sus- 
tained by  our  illustrious  ex-president. 

We  should  equally  regret  that  any  individual  should 
suppose  we  intended  to  make  Mr.  Madison  express  an 
opinion  unfavorable  to  the  “patriotic  sensibilities,”  “ta- 
lents,” or  personal  character,  either  of  Mr.  Giles,  or 
th  ise  who  sustained  his  resolutions  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Virginia  legislature.  We  hope- we  feel  too  much  soli- 
citude for  the  repose  of  Mr.  Madison,  thus  unnecessarily 
to  place  him  in  collision  with  the  active  politicians  of  the 
day,  even  if  we  had  been  justified  in  doing  so,  by  any 
thing  which  we  had  heard  as  coming  from  him.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  always  understood  that  he  has  stu- 
diously avoided  acrimony  in  his  remarks  on  public  men, 
and  if  he  speaks  of  their  errors  at  all,  speaks  of  them  with 
that  charity  which  belongs  to  his  peculiarly  benignant 
disposition. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  COLUMBUS. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Journal. 

The  translation  of  this  interesting  manuscript  lias 
just  appeared  from  the  press  of  Wait  & Sons,  in  this  city. 
The  history  of  the  discovery  of  this  manuscript  has  been 
already  given  in  an  article  in  the  N.  A.  Review,  and  the 
facts  are  repeated  in  a preface  to  this  translation.  They 
are  briefly  these.  Tn  1789,  Charles  IVth,  king  of  Spain, 
formed  the  design  of  establishing  a repository  or  library 
for  historical  or  scientific  works  relating  to  the  marine, 
and  in  prosecution  of  the  plan,  an  officer  of  rank  in  the 
naval  department,  Don  Martin  Fernando  de  Navarette, 
was  commissioned  to  explore  the  collections  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  roval  library  of  Madrid  and  other  collec- 
tions in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  among  the  archives  of  the  duke 
del  Infandato,  tliat  he  met  with  two  manuscripts  which 
proved  to  be  the  narratives  of  the  first  and  thirdvoyages 
of  Columbus.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  times,  and  the 
official  duties  of  Don  Martin,  have  prevented  this  disco- 
very from  being  given  to  the  public  till  1825,  when  these 
narratives  were  published  by  the  order  of  the  present  king 
of  Spain,  with  other  documents,  in  two  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  “a  collection  of  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of 
the  Spaniards  by  sea,  up  to  the  close  ofthe  XVth  century.  ” 
Of  liiis  collection,  the  volume  before  us  forms  a por- 
tion. 

The  manuscript  is  in  the  hand  writing  of  Bartolome 
de  las  Casas,  and  is  apparently  an  abridgement  of  the 
original  journal  of  Columbus,  made  by  las  Casas  in  the 
course  of  his  labors  in  preparing  his  history  ot  the  Tn- 
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ai(>s  The  introduction,  however,  and  other  extensive  ] them  to  lead  the  way  thither,  but  found  they 
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were  nn- 


passages  are  preserved  in  the  precise  words  of  Columbus; 
the  other  portions,  which  arc  easily  distinguishable  from 
these,  are  in  the  words  ol  the  transcriber,  and  probably 
consist  of  a selection  of  the  more  interesting  particulars 
of  the  original  diary. 

The  following  extracts  will  serve  as  specimens  of 
the  manner  of  the  two  portions  of  the  narration.  „The 
first  extract  immediately  follows  the  introduction,  and  is 
in  the  words  of  las  Casas.  The  second  is  from  the  first 
passage  which  occurs  in  the  words  of  Columbus,  and  de- 
scribes the  appearance  of  the  natives  ol  one  of  the  Luca- 
vos  islands  * on  which  they  had  landed  the  day  previous. 

“Friday,  Aug.  3d,  1492.  Set  sail  from  the  bar  of 
Saltestf  at  8 o’clock,  and  proceeded  w ith  a strong  breeze 
till  sunset,  sixty  miles}:  or  fifteen  leagues  S.  afterwards 
SW.  and  S.  by  W.  which  is  the  direction  of  the  Cana- 
ries. 

Saturday,  Aug.  4th.  Steered  SW.  hy  S. 

Sunday,  Aug.  5th.  Sailed  day  ami  night  more  than 
forty  leagues. 

Monday,  Aug.  6th.  The  rudder  of  the  caravel  § Pinta 
became  loose,  being  broken' or  unshipped.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  this  happened  by  the  contrivance  of  Gomez 
Itascon  and  Christopher  Quintero,  who  were  on  board 
the  caravel,  because  they  disliked  the  voyage.  I he  ad- 
miral savs  We  Wad  found  them  in  an  unfavorable  disposi- 
tion before  setting  out.  He  was  in  much  anxiety  at  not 
being  able  to  afford  any  assistance  in  this  case,  but  says 
(hat' it  somewhat  quieted  bis  apprehensions  to  know  that 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  captain  of  the  Pinta,  wa9  a man 
of  courage  and  capacity.  Made  a progress,  day  and  night, 
twenty  nine  leagues. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  7th.  The  Pinta’s  rudder  again  broke 
loose,  secured  it,  and  made  for  the  island  of  Lanzarote, 
one  of  the  Canaries.  Sailed,  day  and  night,  twenty>five 
leagues. 

\V ednesday,  Aug.  8th.  There  were  divers  opinions 
among  the  p lots  of  the  three  vessels,  as  to  their  true 
situation,  and  it  w as  found  that  the  admiral  was  the  most 
correct.  His  object  was  to  reach  the  island  of  Grand 
Canary,  and' leave  there  the  Pinta,  she  being  leaky , be- 
sides having  her  rudder  out  of  order,  and  take  another 
vessel  there,  if  any  one  could  be  had. 

* * * * * 

Saturday,  Oct.  13.  At  day-break  great  multitudes  of 
men  came  to  the  shore,  all  young  and  of  fine  shapes,  ve- 
ry handsome,  their  hair  not  curled  but  straight  and 
coarse  like  horse  hair,  and  all  with  foreheads  and  heads 
much  broader  than  any  people  I had  hitherto  seen;  their 
eyes  were  large  and  verVbeantiful,  they  were  not  black 
but  the  color  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries,  which 
is  a very  natural  circumstance,  they  being  in  the  same  la- 
titude with  the  island  of  Ferro  in  the  Canaries.  They 
were  straight  limbed,  without  exception,  and  not  with 
prominent  bellies,  but  handsomely  shaped.  They  came 
to  the  ship  in  canoes,  made  of  a single  trunk  ot  a tree, 
wrought  in  a wonderful  manner,  considering  the  coun- 
try; some  of  them  large  enough  to  contain  forty  or  for- 
ty-five men,  others  of  different  sizes  down  to  those  fit- 
ted to  hold  hut  a single  person.  They  rowed  with  an 
oar  like  a baker’s  peel,  and  wonderfully  swift.  If  they 
happen  to  upset  they  all  jump  into  the  sea,  and  swim  till 
they  have  righted  their  canoe  and  emptied  it  with  the  ca- 
labashes they  carry  with  them.  They  came  loaded  w ith 
balls  of  cotton,  parrots,  javelins,  and  other  things  too 
■numerous  to  mention;  these  they  exchanged  for  what- 
ever we  chose  to  give  them.  I was  very  attentive  to 
them,  and  strove  to  learn  if  they  had  any  gold.  Seeing 
some  of  them  with  little  bits  of  this  metal  hanging  at  their 
noses,  I gathered  from  them  by  signs  that  by  going  south- 
ward, or  steering  round  the  island  in  that  d irection,  there 
would  he  found  a king  who  possessed  large  vessels  ot 
gold,  and  in  great  quantities.  1 endeavored  to  procure 


acquainted  with  the  route.  I determined  to  stay  here 
till  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  and  then  sail  for  tlie 
SW.  for  according  to  what  I could  learn  from  them 
there  was  land  at  the  S.  as  well  as  at  the  SW.  and  N\\  . 
and  those  from  the  Z\W.  came  many  times  and  fought 
with  them  and  proceeded  on  to  the  SW.  in  search  ol 
gold  and  precious  stones.  This  is  a large  and  level  is- 
land, with  trees  extremely  flourishing,  and  streams  of 
water;  there  is  a large  l&e  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
but  no  mountains:  the  whole  is  completely  covered  with 
verdure  and  delightful  to  b?hold.  The  natives  are  inof- 
fensive people,  and  so  desirous  to  possess  any  thing 
they  saw  with  us,  that  they  kept  swimming  off  to  the 
ships  with  whatever  they  cotjd  find;  and  readily  barter- 
ed for  any  article  we  saw  fit  t»  give  them  in  return,  even 
such  as  broken  platters  and  figments  of  glass. 

Sunday,  Oct.  14 th.  In  the  morning,  1 ordered  the 
boats  to  be  got  ready,  and  coasted  along  the  island  to- 
wards the  NNE.  to  "examine  th\t  part  of  it,  we  having 
landed  first  at  the  eastern  part.  Presently  we  discover- 
ed two  or  three  villages,  and  theptople  all  came  down  to 
the  shore,  calling  out  to  us,  and  giving  thanks  to  God. 
Some  brought  us  water,  and  others  victuals,  others  see- 
ing that  I was  not  disposed  to  land  p>mged  into  the  sea 
and  swam  out  to  us,  and  w e perceivedthat  they  interro- 
gated us  if  we  had  come  from  heavto.  An  old  man 
came  on  hoard  my  boat;  the  others  both  men  ami  women 
cried  with  loud  voices—"  Come  and  see  the.  men  -who  have 
come  from  heaven.  Bring  them  victuah  and  drink.” 
There  came  many  of  both  sexes,  every  one  bringing 
something,  giving  thanks  to  God,  prostratirg  themselves 
on  the  earth  and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  htaverj. 


*This island,  the  first  land  made  by  Columbus,  is  sa- 
tisfactorily proved  to  have  been  that  which  is  now  called 
Gn  nd  Turk,  or  Turk’s  island. 

t Harbor  of  Palos,  a little  north  of  Cadiz. 

}Italian  miles,  four  to  tie  league. 

^A  caravel  is  along,  single  decked  vessel,  with  three 
masts  and  latine  sails.  The  admiral’s  ship,  railed  the 
Santa  Maria,  was  square  rigged'. 


BOSTON  MEETING. 

Farmer's  and  manufacturers  meeting 
A large  and  respectable  meeting  of  farmers  aid  manu- 
facturers from  all  parts  of  the  state,  was  holdm  at  the 
exchange  coffee  house  in  Boston,  Oct.  17,  182?".  dia- 
ron  Tufts,  esq.  ot  Dudley,  was  called  to  the  char,  ami 
Air.  Samuel  1\  Coulidge , of  Boston,  was  appoiiled  se- 
cretary. 

A communication  from  the  Pennsylvania  society  for 
the  promotion  of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
was  read,  whereupon  the  following  resolutions  were 
submitted  for  consideration: 

Whei'eas,  A large  majority  of  the  people  of  tleso 
United  States  look  to  the  efficient  protection  of  manu- 
factures as  the  only  means  of  raising  them  to  that  de- 
gree of  prosperity,  wealth  and  power  which  they  are,ty 
nature  eminently  calculated  to  enjoy ; and  whereas  tna 
meeting  has  witnessed,  with  feelings  of  deep  regret,  tin 
proceedings  of  several  meetings  held  in  South  Carolina 
in  relation  to  the  protection  ot  American  industry — there- 
fore, 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  view  with  increased  in- 
terest the  question  of  giving  efficient  protection  to  the 
farming  and  manufacturing  interest  of  this  country. 

Resolved , That  the  proceedings  of  several  meetings 
held  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  extraordinary  doctrines 
promulgated  in  some  of  the  southern  states,  demand  a 
concentration  of  effort  of  all  the  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  in  the  northern,  middle  and  western  states. 

llesolved , That  the  proceedings  of  the  Harrisburg 
convention  meet  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple ot  this  commonwealth,  and  that  the  effect  likely  to 
be  produced  by  the  doings  of  said  convention,  will  be 
eminently  useful  to  the  nation. 

Resolved , That,  this  meeting  adopt  a respectful  memo- 
rial to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
recommend  to  the  friends  of  the  American  system  in 
other  States  to  hold  meetings  and  adopt  memorials,  pray- 
ing that  such  a modification  of  the  tariff  may  be  made  as 
is  recommended  by  said  convention. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  at  considerable  length  hy 
sev^  al  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  state,  all  of 
whom  expressed  their  hearty  concurrence  in  the  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  resolutions  vyhich  were  unaml- 
moudy  adopted. 

A elmmittee  was  appointed:  to  retire  and  report  a me- 
morial to  the  meeting,  in  accordance  with  the  fourth 
resolution;  soon  after  vyhich,  the  committee  reported  the 
following  which  was  unanimously  .adopted: 
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To  the  honorable  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Stares  of  America  in  congress  assem- 

Resncctfully  represent  the  growers  and  manufacturers 
of  wool  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  assem- 
hlel  in  convention  at  Boston,  October  17,  A.  I).  18./, 
that  these  great  and  important  interests  of  the  country 
are  in  a situation  of  extreme  depression.— 1 lie  causes 
of  this  depression,  as  well  as  the  importance  ot  these 
interests,  and  absolute  necessity  of  yielding  them  such 
further  protection  as  to  prevent  their  entire  destruction, 
have  been  too  often  illustrated  and  explained  to  your  ho- 
norable bodv  to  require  any  further  illustration  by  your 
memorialists.— At  a numerous  and  highly  respectable 
convention  holden  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  July  last,  of  the  representatives  ot  these 
great  interests  from  thirteen  states  of  this  union,  a memo- 
rial was  adopted,  to  be  presented  to  you  on  the  state  of 
these  great  interests— and  an  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  adopted,  fully  shewing  their  impor- 
tance and  vital  interest  to  the  community.  In  that  me- 
morial, the  convention  suggest  such  modifications  of  the 
existiu"  laws  as  they  deem  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
these  "Teat  interests.  In  the  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions of  this  convention,  your  memorialists  fully  and 
entirely  concur.— They  would  therefore,  pray  your  hon- 
orable body  to  give  these  interests,  so  essential  to  our  in- 
dependence, and  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture  and 
commerce  of  our  country,  a protection  fully  commensu- 
rate with  that  prayed  for  by  said  convention. 

On  motion  of  James  Wolcott , jr.  esq.  of  Southbridge, 
Voted  unanimously , That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting 
be  directed  to  communicate  to  Hezekiah  Niles,  ot  Balti- 
more, and  Mathew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  the  thanks’ of 
this  meeting  for  their  early,  indefatigable  ami  disinterested 
exertions  to  promote  the ‘success  of  domestic  industry. 

AARON  TUFTS,  chairman , 

S VMCEL  f.  CooLiTHiE,  secretary , 


GOV.  KENT’S  REPLY  TO  GEN.  SAUNDERS. 

Having  published  the  letter  of  gen.  Saunders,  we  had 
laid  off  the  following  for  our  paper  of  the  13th  inst.  but 
it  was  somehow , accidentally  omitted. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

JHessrs.  Gales  U Seaton:  1 have  just  seen  the  false  and 
scurrilous  publication  of  li.  M.  Saunders;  and  until  I read 
it,  I did  not  suppose  there  lived  an  individual  so  devoid  of 
truth  and  decency,  as  he  has  proved  himself  to  be.  De- 
ference for  public  opinion  induces  me  to  ask  the  favor  of 
you  to  publish  the  following  reply: 

In  the  month  of  May  last,  1 wrote  a letter  to  a private 
gentleman,  an  old  congressional  friend  in  Frankfort,  in 
reply  to  one  received  from  him,  not  designed  for  publica- 
tion, as  every  candid  man  would  at  once  perceive,  as  well 
from  its  style  as  its  subject,  and  he  has  since  apologized 
for  a portion  of  it  finding  its  way  into  the  public  journals. 

In  this  letter, in  consequence  of  general  Saunders’s  over- 
zealous  part  in  the  house  of  representatives,  the  precede- 
ing  winter,  (the  lot  of  all  new  converts),  I adverted  to  a 
conversation  he  held  with  me  the  morning  of  the  presi- 
dential election — every  word  of  which  I aver  to  be  the 
fact;  and  I throw  back  upon  general  Saunders  the  vulgar 
epithet  he  has  had  the  audacity  to  apply  to  me. 

But  a few  minutes  before  the  election,  general  Saun- 
ders approached  the  fire-place  at  the  south  end  of  the 
room,  tapped  me  on  the  arm,  drew  me  asid< , and  used  the 
strong  language  1 have  ascribed  to  him;  and,  further;  I saw 
no  individual,  after  the  election,  better  pleased  than  gene- 
ral S.  appeared  to  be,  in  consequence  of  being  relieved, 
as  I supposed,  from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  consider- 
ed himself  placed. 

Gen.  S.  approaching  me  in  that  manner,  did  surprise 
me,  and  cause  me  to  recollect  the  conversation  (which  I 
repeated  to  a friend  a day  or  two  afterwards),  because, 
until  that  moment,  I did  not  suppose  he  could  have  been 
forced  to  vote  for  gen.  Jackson.  Our  acquaintance  was  as 
limited  as  he  states,  but  not  more  so  than  I desired,  having 
never  made  the  slightest  advance  towards  an  intimacy 
with  him,  because  I considered  him,  a vain,  silly,  unhappy 
tempered  man,  always  the  tool  of  some  aspirant,  expect- 
ing, .n0.  (l,oirbf>  in  the  event  of  their  success,  the  full  bene- 
fit of  his  intemperate  zeal. 


Gen.  S.  only  wanted  to  know  whether  “Mr  Adams 
could  be  elected  on  the  first  ballot,  to  save  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  electing  Gen.  Jackson!”  His  attachment  to 
Gen.  J.  must  have  been  as  strong  as  his  inclination  to 
oblige  his  constituents,  when  both  united  could  not  render 
him  willing  to  encounter  the  trouble  of  a second  ballot. 

How  much  general  S.  regards  his  veracity,  you  may 
judge,  when  he  calls  the  redeeming  a pledge  made  by 
col.  Mitchell  to  his  constituents,  “a  suicidical  morality  of 
my  teaching.”  Unfortunately  for  him,  1 had  but  little,  if 
any,  conversation  with  col.  M.  about  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, whilst  it  was  pending — so  little  that  I did  not  know, 
until  I had  counted  the  Ballots  in  the  house  ot  representa- 
tives, how  the  colonel  had  intended  to  vote. 

Gen.  S’s  sensibility,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  some- 
what surprising,  as  he  was  charged  with  the  same  re- 
marks I have  attributed  to  him,  by  Mr.  F.  Johnson  in 
the  house  of  representatatives,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  speech  delivered  in  February 
last:  “The  secretary  of  state  did  vote  for  Mr.  Adams, 
and  I might  ask  many  who  are  now  arrayed  against  the 
administration  if  they  would  not  have  done  so?  I might 
ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Saunders), 
if  he  does  not  know  some,  who  made  earnest  and  solemn 
appeals  to  members  who  were  uncommitted,  saying, 
save  the  nation,  save  the  nation,  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  who  are  now  to  be  foimd  arrayed  among  the 
foremost  of  the  opposition5” 

The  language  Mr.  Johnson  attributes  to  gen.  S.  is 
stronger  than  what  I have  used,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
addressed  to  the  uncommitted  portion  of  the  house;  and 
gen.  S.  is  again  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he,  (Mr.  John- 
son), derived  Ins  information  from  me;  for,  unhappily 
for  him,  not  one  word,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  ever 
passed  from  me  to  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  subject. 

JOSEPH  KENT. 

Hose  Jlonnt,  October  fi,  1827. 


BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  H.KFOKT 

Of  the  directors  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road  company. 

The  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  com- 
pany, in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  their  charter, 
submit  to  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  a 
statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  of  the  mea- 
sures they  are  pursuing  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the 
important  object  for  which  this  corporation  has  been  in- 
stituted. 

In  accepting  the  trust,  with  which  they  have  been  in- 
vested, the  board  were  aware  of  the  deep  responsibility 
that  would  devolve  upon  them.  They  were  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  high  expectations  which  their  constituents 
had  formed  of  the  results  of  this  undertaking,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  general  impression  that  nothing  would 
be  required  to  ensure  its  success  but  a judicious  applica- 
tion of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  company.  They 
could  not,  therefore,  be  insensible  that  they  owed  it  to 
the  public,  to  their  constituents  and  to  themselves  in  the 
management  of  a work  involving  such  varied  and  exten- 
sive operations,  and  from  which  such  important  advan- 
tages were  anticipated,  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  not 
endanger  the  object  b)  a premature  commencement. 

They  have  accordingly  been  actively  engaged  in  col- 
lecting the  necessary  information,  in  order  that  they  might 
secure  a judicious  location  of  the  road,  and  be  enabled  to 
decide  upon  the  most  efficient,  and  least  expensive,  mov- 
ing power  to  be  employed  upon  it.  Much  valuable 
knowledge  upon  these  points  has  already  been  gained, 
and  the  board  are  constantly  collecting  additional  facts, 
w hich  afford  important  illustrations  of  the  subject,  anil 
greatly  strengthen  their  confidence  of  success.  They 
now  believe,  that,  however  this  course  of  procedure 
may  have  retarded  the  commencement,  it  will  ensure  a 
more  early,  more  economical,  and  more  certain  comple- 
tion of  the  work. 

The  directors  have  also  deemed  it  of  primary  im- 
portance, in  the  first  instance,  to  secure  the  services  of 
an  engineer,  upon  whose  talents  and  skill  they  might 
safely  rely.  It  is  their  desire,  not  less  than  their  duty, 
to  obtain  the  best  professional  aid  the  country  will  afford, 
and  they  will  spare  no  efforts  to  engage  a superintendent 
of  the  highest  character. 
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The  government  of  the  United  States  justly  appreciat- 
ing the  importance  of  this  enterprise,  have  extended  to  it 
a most  liberal  patronage.  Several  able  and  efficient 
members  of  the  topographical  corps  have  been  detached 
to  the  service  of  the  company.  These  officers  have  ex- 
amined various  routes  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the 
valley  of  the  Potomac,  and  along  that  ravine  as  far  as 
Cumberland.  They  are  now  engaged  in  a general  recon- 
noissance  of  the  country  between  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
rivers,  and  are  expected  to  return  in  a few  weeks,  pre- 
ared  to  lay  before  the  board  the  result  of  their  labors, 
hould  a chief  engineer  by  that  time  have  been  engaged, 
the  board  entertain  the  hope,  that  they  will  soon  atter, 
be  ready  to  commence  the  actual  location  and  construc- 
tion of  the  road. 

The  directors  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
general  approbation  and  good  will  with  which  this  enter- 
prise is  regarded  throughout  our  country,  and  particularly 
in  those  sections  of  the  west  more  immediately  interested 
in  its  success.  They  have  communications  from  almost 
every  district  between  this  city  and  Ohio,  as  well  as  from 
many  parts  of  that  flourishing  state,  giving  assurances  of 
a cordial  desire  to  afford  the  company  every  aid  and  sup- 
ort;  and  of  a general  .willingness  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
olders,  to  relinquish  the  ground  necessary  for  the 
road,  free  of  cost. 

In  conclusion,  the  board  feel  a high  satisfaction  in 
stating  as  the  result  of  all  the  information  and  expe- 
rience they  have  yet  acquired,  and  their  confidence  in 
the  practicability  of  the  rail  road  remains  unabated,  and 
that  they  believe  the  most  sanguine  calculations  of  its  im- 
portance and  utility,  whether  the  object  be  regarded  with 
reference  to  its  national  and  local  advantages,  or  its  pro- 
fits to  the  stockholders,  will  be  realized.  By  order  of 
the  board,  P.  E.  THOMAS,  president. 

Baltimore,  1st  October , 1827. 


PROCEDINGS  OF  THE  HARRISBURG  CONVEN- 
TION. 

CONTINUED. 

PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  some  desultory 
views  of  the  far  more  important  matters  which  be 
long  to  our  living  at  home , and,  though  many  items  sub- 
mitted will  surprize  most  readers,  we  cannot  do  any 
thing  more  than  assist  in  the  formation  of  a general 
idea  of  the  bearing  and  exten  t of  the  internal  or  domes- 
tic trade.  Indeed, if  we  bad,  like  many  other  countries 
collected  facts  to  shew  the  various  aggregates,  the 
human  mind  would  still  be  at  a loss  to  comprehend  the 
amounts  exhibited  in  the  figures  presented.  Still,  by 
comparison,  useful  conclusions  might  be  drawn,  and 
the  people  become  wiser  by  ascertaining,  and  more 
resolute  in  supporting,  their  own  best  and  vital  inter- 
ests. The  committee  feel  the  difficulties  which  be- 
set them  in  this  part  of  their  duty — but,  if  the  • Gor 
dian  knot”  cannot  be  untied  for  the  want  of  official 
details,  they  will  venture  to  attempt  the  cutting  of  it 
by  offering  probabilities  to  their  fellow  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  that  every  free  and  reflecting  man 
may  judge  for  himself  on  the  reasonableness  of  them; 
and  we  shall  enter  upon  a bold  calculation  of  aggre- 
gate values  of  the  whole  consumption — premising  that 
we  intend  to  keep  below  our  individual  opinions 
as  to  what  are  the  real  amounts. 

What  is  the  probable  value  of  commodities  required  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  the  United  States — at  pre- 
sent 12,000,000,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  usual  con- 
veniences and  comforts  which  they  possess  and  enjoy? 

Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  now  the  learned  president  of 
the  college  of  South  Carolina,  about  15  years  ago, 
offered  the  following  calculation  as  to  the  subsistence 
of  persons  in  the  United  States- - 
For  one  man — 8^  bushels  of  grain  at  125  cts.  10  62^ 
365  lbs.  of  meat  6 21  90 

Whiskey  or  other  drinks  15  00 

Fuel,  vegetables,  and  many 

small  articles  7 4?\ 


Annually  $55  00 


On  this  calculation  that  distinguished  gentleman 
concluded,  that  the  “yearly  produce  of  our  agriculture 
was  worth  640  millions  of  dollars,” — saying,  “how 
THE  BOASTFD  PANEGYRICS  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE 
DWINDLE  IS-' H INSIGNIFICANCE  WHEN  SET  IN  COMPE- 
TITION WITH  THIS.” 

But  as  yet  no  allowance  had  been  made  for  the 
cloihing  of  the  people,  the  subsistence  of  their  horses, 
&c  &c  The  estimate  is  much  too  large;  still  the 
amount  is  exceedingly  great,  as  we  shall  shew  below. 

Mr.  Co  quh -un,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  inform- 
ed statistical  writers  that  ever  lived,  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  being  17,000  000,  (1812), 
estimated  the  consumption  of  grain  at  9,170,000  quar- 
ters of  wheat  and  25,780,000  quarters  of  oats,  bar- 
ley, rye,  peas  and  beans.  The  weight  of  these  arti- 
cles being  about  13,984  000,000  lbs.  allowed  for  each 
person  822  lbs.  per  annum,  including  grain  used  for 
drinks,  and  the  fond  of  horses  and  other  animals — 
the  whole  being  equal  in  its  value  to  11  bushels  of 
wheat;  but  yet  excluding  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages, 
par  n ps  carrots  and  the  many  other  vegetable  arti- 
cles, with  hay  and  grass,  produced  for  the  supply  of 
man  and  his  domestic  animals,  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
nd  swine,  &c. — whereas  Dr.  Cooper  allowed  the 
equivalent  of  20£  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  supply  of 
bread  and  drink  to  every  person,  without  considera- 
tion of  the  food  of  animals  fed  on  grain  or  grass. 
The  doctor’s  estimate  was  a great  deal  too  high, 
(th'  u^h  the  average  price  of  provisions  was  more 
than  it  is  now),  exceeding  both  in  the  amount  or  qua- 
lity produced  or  required.  But  we  have  reliance  upon 
Mr.  Colquhoun’s  statement — not  only  because  we 
highly  respect  his  judgment,  but  on  account  of  the 
valuable  authentic  statements  to  * hich  he  had  free 
acc<  s-  m compiling  his  great  work  on  British  statis- 
tics. At  the  time  when  Mr.  C wrote,  the  people  of 
his  country  pretty  ge  erally,  consumed  as  much  as 
their  wishes  required  of  bread-stuffs.  They  did  not 
exist  on  “half  a pint  of  oat  meal  per  day”  for  each 
person,  as  Mr.  Peel  has  declared  in  parliament  that 
large  portions  of  the  working-classes  did  exist  upon, 
a little  while  ago.  The  9,170,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  the  25,780,000  quarters  of  other  grain  consumed 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  valued  by  Mr  Col-' 
quhoun  at  73,734,291  pounds  sterling,  or  327,000,000 
dollars,  equal  to  15  dollars  57  cents  for  the  bread  and 
drink  of  each  person,  including  the  cost  of  grain  giv- 
en to  the  domestic  animals,  but  excluding  all  other 
vegetable  productions.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  price  of  grain  is  much  higher  in 
Great  Britain  than  it  is  in  the  United  States— and 
values  of  it  in  our  country  may  not  be  placed  in  op- 
position to  its  values  in  the  other,  except  to  shew 
the  capacity  of  either  to  meet  the  other  in  some  com- 
mon market  with  the  respective  products  of  their 
labor  for  sale;  and  in  that,  ultimately,  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence will  regulate  the  prices  and  profits  on  com- 
modities: and  hence,  as  in  cotton  goods  vve  do  manu- 
facture cheaper  than  the  British,  so  we  contend  that 
we  shall  supply  all  other  goods,  when  scientific  power 
has  the  same  action  here  that  it  has  in  Great  BritaiD. 
That  it  will  have  such  action — that  our  countrymen 
are  as  ingenious  and  as  industrious  as  the  British,  no 
one  can  doubt.  As  yet,  we  have  excelled  them  in 
every  thing  which  we  have  fully  attempted  to  do. — 
But  this  is  a digression— its  matter  belongs  to  other 
considerations  than  those  just  now  before  us:  still, 
the  facts  suggested  should  always  be  in  recollection. 

But  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  They  have  talked  about  roast  beef — we  eat 
it,  and  whenever  we  please.  We  speak  generally. 
Meat  is  not  one  fourth  the  price  with  us  that  it  is  with 
them,  and  our  laboring  people  have  it  twice,  if  not 
three  times  a day,  and  not  in  measured  quantities. 
We.  therefore,  must  needs  make  a calculation  for 
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ourselves.  It  will  not  amount  to  much  more  than  one 
third  of  president  Cooper’s  supposed  value  of  sub- 
sistence, (in  some  degree  because  of  the  present  re- 
duced price  of  agricultural  products),  and,  propor- 
tionably,  fall  far  short  of  Mr.  Colquhoun’s.  Hence 
the  moderation  of  our  estimates  will  appear 

We  are  12,000,000— and  our  calculations  are  at  the 
present  price  of  commodities. 

So  many  persons  using  bread,  or  all  other  sorts  of 
vegetable  food,  including  rice,  potatoes,  &•-.  equal, 
in  the  whole,  to  one  pound  of  wheat  flour  per  day, 
worth  2 cents  on  an  average  at  the  [home]  m rkets 
for  it— 365  days  $87,600,000 

The  same,  using  meat  of  all  sorts  and 
salted  fish,  with  raillr,  butter,  cheese, 
lard,  eggs,  Sfc.  all  the  products  of  ani- 
mate, in  all,  equal  to  1 lb.  per  day,  or 
three  cents,  for  365  days  131,400,000 

Whiskey,  beer,  cider,  See.  20,000,000 


239  000,000 


Slaves  may  not  cost  quite  so  much,  except  household 
servants.  The  average,  however,  must  be  below  the 
real  cost  Let  the  most  rigidly  economical  farmer 
eount  up  the  m irket  value  of  the  wheat  and  other 
grain  and  vegetables,  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  that 
he  kills  and  appropriates  for  family  use  the  wool, 
flax,  &o.  that  he  lays  aside,  with  the  cost  or  value  of 
labor  expended  in  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  mak- 
ing, &c.  and  it  will  be  found  far  exceeding  what  we 
have  allowed  for  the  b^ead  stuffs,  and  meats,  and 
drinks,  and  clothing  of  his  family 

We  say  nothing  <bout  groceries,  in  general — they 
being  chiefly  imported.  But  these  aggregates,  great 
as  they  are.  make  a small  part  only  of  the  cost  of  the 
subsistence  and  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  com- 
forts or  conveniences  of  the  people  of  the  U.  States, 
as  derived  from  their  own  field*  and  forests,  work- 
shops and  manufactories,  our  mechanics  and  other 
laborers,  and  for  the  support  of  their  horses  and  other 
animate  not  immediately  entering  into  the  quantity 
of  meats  consumed,  in  which  class  we  include  work - 


Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars  mg-  oxen,  milch  cows,  and  sheep  kept  only  for  their 
•worth  of  food  and  drink,  for  subsistence  or  use  of  increase  or  wool. 

twelve  millions  of  persons,  allows  for  each,  in  these  There  ^ere  255  645  horses  returned  for  Pennsylva- 
agricultural  products,  the  value  of  only  19  dollars  nia  in  1810 — 3 19., 623  for  N.  York  in  1825 — and  there 
and  91  cents  per  annum,  or  38  cents  per  week  i are  now  about  55  000  in  Vermont,  with  40,000  oxen 

Then  come3  the  necessary  clothing,  and  some  facts  used  for  draft.  We  may  then  conclude  that  there 
with  a good  deal  of  observation  and  reflection,  have  are  about  3 000,000  hor>es  and  oxen,  used  for  agricul- 
induced  us  to  establish  these  minimums.  j tural  purposes,  in  aid  of  human  labor,  for  service  in 

Woollen  goods,  of  all  sorts,  or  of  which  wool  is  a ' wagons  or  other  carriages,  or  kept  for  riding  Their 
component  part,  including  all  articles  for  men  and  average  actual  cost  must  be  25  dollars  per  head,  for 
women’s  wear,  with  blankets,  rugs,  carpets,  &c.  at  grain  and  hay,  not  counting  the  value  of  the  grass  con- 
$5  for  each  person  $60,000,000  sumed  by  them.  They  cost  from  three  to  five  times 

Cotton,  linen,  silk  and  hempen  goods,  of  that  sum  in  our  cities  and  large  towns,  or  for  those 

all  descriptions,  required  for  personal  ! used  in  stages  or  worked  severely  in  wagons, 

or  family  use,  the  same  60,000,000  j 3,000  000  horses,  $*c.  at  25  dollars  $75,000,000 

Manufactures  of  hides  and  skins — shoes,  | 

boots,  saddlery,  harness,  &c.  250  cents 
each  person  30,000,000 

Hats,  100  cents  each  person  12,000,000 

Other  small  items  of  clothing,  ornamen- 
tal or  useful,  and  various  materials 
to  make  garments  of  the  cloth  above 
estimated,  with  hats,  caps,  bonnets, 

^*c.  for  women,  $-c . 


20,000,000 

182,000,000 


The  three  items  given,  may  constitute  the  chief 
consumption  of  agricultural  products  obtained  by  cul- 
tivation, and  the  first  manufactures  of  certain  of  them 
by  millers,  spinners,  weavers,  (chiefly  in  families), 
and  tanners  and  shoemakers,  and  saddlers,  &c.  But 
to  these  must  be  added — 

The  products  of  the  forest  in  fuel,  lumber  of  all  sorts 
for  carpenters,  mill  wrights,  wheel  wrights,  wagon 
and  plough  makers,  cabinet  makers,  ship  carpenters, 
boat  builders,  and  very  many  other  trades.  This  in- 


And  we  have  1S2  millions  to  clothe  and  supply  12  eludes,  of  course,  the  value  of  the  labor  of  mechanics, 
millions  of  people,  or  $15  16  for  each  and  every  indivi-  or  other  working  people,  continually  added  to  the 

dual* — together  $35  07  for  the  essential  articles  of  ' : — -l * A Ai(r * *' *- 

food  and  clothing,  and  certain  parts  of  household  fur- 


niture, or  $210  42  a year  for  a family  of  six  persons 
— about  equal  to  the  product  of  a common  laborer  at 
75  cents  per  day,  admitting  that  his  wife  and  children 
do  nothing  towards  earning  a livelihood,  but  prepare 
the  victuals  and  clothes  which  he  brings  into  the 
house. 

But  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  expend  ma- 
ny times  this  sum,  annually.  Indeed,  it  is  not  equal 
to  the  average  support  of  our  paupers,!  under  favor- 
able circumstances— the  products  of  the  labor  per- 
formed by  them  being  valued  at  its  market  price 


*In  the  Edgefield  S.  C.  proceedings  against  the  ta- 
riff, it  is  asserted  that  the  clothing  of  slaves  costs  ten 


changing  character  and  different  uses  of  the  mate- 
rials passing  through  different  hands. 

The  products  of  earth , for  the  supply  of  brick  makers, 
masons,  glass  makers,  potters  and  other  trades,  em- 
ploying great  numbers  of  persons. 

The  product  of  minerals . S^c . for  castings,  forging  and 
making  works  of  iron,  especially  by  blacksmiths 
(whose  bills  form  a large  item  in  the  farmers’  ac- 
counts), machinists,  white-smiths,  cutlers,  nailers, 
scythe  makers  and  various  other  branches — lead 
smelters,  and  the  many  preparations  of  that  metal  and 
its  mixtures — and  in  the  making  of  copperas,  alum, 
&c.  in  chemical  articles,  worth  several  millions  a 
year;  in  the  supply  of  vast  quantities  of  coal  for  fuel; 
and  in  other  materials  and  ways  too  prolix  to  detail. 
The  products  of  the  mines  and  minerals  by  different 


dollars  a year.  Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  Emporium,  cal-  j workmen  and  artists  in  the  United  States,  in  their  va- 
of  clothing  a “laboring  man”  at  $25  rious  adaptations  to  use,  are  not  of  less  value  tt 


culated  the  cost 
a year. 

fin  all  only  69  cents  per  week.  The  average 
expense  of  supporting  the  poor  at  Hartford,  Con.  is 
43  cents  weekly,  besides  the  consumption  of  some 
agricultural  products  raised  by  their  own  labor:  125 
cents  is  allowed  for  adult  paupers  and  62£  for  chil- 
dren, by  the  town  of  Providence,  R.  I.  We  allude  to 
these  cases,  as,  perhaps,  being  among  the  best  manag- 
ed in  the  United  States,  as  to  value  consumed  or 
•wasted . 


than 

$120,000,000  a year. 

After  these  great  branches  we  have  hundreds  of 
others,  convenient,  useful  or  necessary.  Among  them 
are  road-makers,  (or  repairers),  bridge  builders,  ca* 
nal  diggers,  &c.  then  tailors,  paper  makers,  printers, 
coach  and  carriage  makers,  with  merchants,  and  sea- 
men, wagoners  and  boatmen — but  we  cannot  pretend 
to  recapitulate  them — whose  labor  gives  a mighty 
value  to  the  numerous  articles  made  or  furnished  or 
transported  by  them,  and  all  indispensable  to  the  well* 
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being  of  society,  in  diffusing  their  innumerable  social 
and  public  benefits.  Besides  these,  the  products  of 
our  orchards  and  sugar  plantations,  not  omitting  those 
of  the  tobacco  fields,  being  in  general  use  among  us, 
must  be  added  to  the  thousands  of  items  which  sup- 
ply the  wants  or  gratify  the  desires  of  civilized  man. 


What  is  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  agriculture,  of  our  forests,  of  our  mines, 
of  our  earths,  of  our  manufacturers,  of  our  mechanics, 
of  our  commerce  and  navigation,  and  of  transporta- 
tions on  our  roads,  rivers,  canals  and  coasls?  Ready, 
it  is  a matter  of  such  magnitude,  and  which,  after  the 
most  careful  calculation  and  deliberate  reflection, 
must  depend  so  much  on  opinion , that  we  fear  to  pro 
nounce  upon  it  But,  as  something  should  be  slated 
to  give  a summary  view  of  the  probable,  or  possible, 
value  of  the  internal  trade  or  domestic  commerce  of 
our  country,  we  shall  venture  upon  the  presentation 
of  an  estimate,  in  bringing  forward  the  preceding 
items  and  adding  such  others  as  may  present  them 
selves  to  make  up  the  aggregate. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  food,  and 
drinks,  of  12  millions  of  people,  are 
supposed  to  have  an  annual  value  of  $239,000,000 
Articles  of  clothing  and  for  family  uses  1S2, 000,000 
Support  of  horses,  fyc.  75,000,000 

Other  products  of  our  agriculture,  such 
as  fruits,  sugar,  tobacco,  &e.  consura- 


v eel 

Products  of  the  forest,  in  lumber  and 
wood  of  all  sorts,  for  fuel,  the  building 
and  repairing  of  houses  and  ships, 
and  ail  other  things  for  which  such 
products  are  used,  including  all  the 
increased  values  given  to  them  by 
labor,  from  a felling  of  the  trees  and 
transporting  of  the  timber,  to  the 
adaptation  thereof  to  its  numerous 
purposes  by  the  various  artists,  ma- 
nufacturers and  mechanics  working 
in  wood,  or  if  simply  used  for  fuel 

Manufactures  of  earth— such  as  for 
bricks,  glass  and  family  utensils,  in- 
cluding all  the  values  added  by  labor, 
to  roads,  canals,  Sfc. 

Manufactores  of  minerals  of  all  sorts — 
from  the  digging  of  the  ore  or  gather- 
ing and  transportation  of  the  material, 
to  include  all  the  values  given  by  labor 
in  furnaces  and  forges,  and  by  ail 
workers  in  metals,  from  anchors  or 
cannon  for  ships  of  the  line,  to  the 
making  and  using  of  horse  shoe  nails 
or  any  lesser  article,  and  in  the  min- 
ing and  transportation  of  coal,  &c. 

Miscellaneous  productions  of  various 
stapies  for  manufactures,  including 
the  increased  values  of  labor  employ- 
ed in  hundreds  of  different  trades, 
embracing  the  mechanic  arts*  not 
already  estimated . 

Products  of  all  the  fisheries,  and  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  foreign  arid 
coasting,  other  than  the  values  of  the 
lat'er  supposed  to  be  included  in  the 
transportations  above  referred  to,  and 
all  other  items 


20,000,000 


200,000,000 


60,000,000 


120,000,000 


100,000,000 


40,000,000 


$1,036,000,000 


*The  values  of  these  are  of  very  difficult  estimation, 
and  chiefly  supposed — though  we  have  some  data:  these 
are  among  them,  one  jewelery  establishment  in  Phila- 
delphia employs  116  persons,  and  the  jewelery  made  in 
that  city  and  New  York  may  be  taken  at  the  value  of  two 
millions.  In  Providence,  the  great  seat  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture. three  hundred  persons  are  employed  m th  s 


This  aggrega'e  is  much  below  the  real  values  of  la- 
bor and  production  in  the  U.  Slates.  It  affords  less 
fchan  90  dollars  for  each  person  Slaves  have  produc- 
ed 400  dollars  lo  the  hand  in  cotton  planting  and  su- 
^ar  growing,  unassisted  hy  machines,  except  in  gin- 
ning; and  families,  even  of  slaves,  to  subsist  them- 
selves, provide  clothing,  pay  interest  on  capital  vest- 
ed in  them  and  refund  other  expenses  incurred  on 
their  account,  must  earn  an  average  value  about  equal 
to  what  we  have  supposed  as  general  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  But,  when  we  regard  the  capa- 
city to  produce  which  is  acquired  by  “scientific  pow- 
er,” and  have  reference  to  the  interest  on  money, 
which  should  be  yielded  for  its  expenditure  in  mills 
and  machinery,  as  well  as  in  land  and  slaves,  it  will, 
we  think,  appear  that  an  average  value  of  90  dollars 
for  every  person  cannot  be  the  whole  production  of 
our  fellow  citizens  The  steam  engines  of  Great 
Britain,  even  in  1820,  were  computed  at  the  power  of 
320,000  horses,  or  2.240,000  men,  independent  of  the 
increased  productions  of  this  wonderful  acquisition  of 
capacity,  and  of  the  machinery  moved  by  it,  with  the 
usual  extent  ot  water-power  superadded.  The  various 
machinery  used  in  that  country  has  been  generally 
estimated  as  enabling  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  without  such  machinery— and  hence 
the  great  apparent  production  of  persons  engaged  in 
(manufacturing  arid  mechanical  professions,  though 
their  individual  wages  may  not  he  very  high — inte- 
rest on  capital  and  power  of  machinery,  with  the  fa- 
cility of  convenient  tools,  passing  into  the  whole  va- 
lue earned.  Instance  these  well  authenticated  cases — 
505  men  employed  in  the  furnaces  and  forges  of  Cen- 
tre county  Pennsylvania. turn  out  iron  worth  $366,000, 
(see  article  “Iron”),  the  cost  of  the  pig  metal  being 
deducted  trom  the  value  of  the  forged  iron,  yields 
$720  for  each  person  employed.  But  these  first  manu- 
lactures  of  iron  are  not  among  the  most  seemingly  pro- 
ductive efforts  of  personal  industry.  The  operation 
of  scientific  power  upon  them  is  weak,  compared  with 
that  which  it  exerts  over  the  finer  and  mere  delicate 
fabricks  Take  these  calculations  made  in  England, 
being  about  the  mean  result  of  different  learned  ar.d 
practical  estimates  on  the  subject.  It  is  computed 
that  when  there  were  350,000  persons  operating  in  the 
British  manufactories  of  cotton,  that  these  produc- 
ed commodities  equal  lo  what  it  would  require  the 
labor  of  fifty-three  million, s of  persons  to  produce,  if 
unassisted  by  machines  The  wages  of  the  350,000  at 
Is  per  day,  for  300  days  in  the  year,  would  amount 
only  to  l 5.250,000 — but  of  the  latter,  at  the  same  rate, 
to  780  millions  of  pounds  sterling — or  moie  than 
3,463  millions  of  dollars!  These  items  are  drawn 
from  the  London  Quarterly  Review.  But  such  effects 
i f scientific  power  are  universally  acknowledged,  and, 
indeed,  cannot  be  denied.  Bi  Lain  transports  cotton 
from  India,  manufactures  it,  arid  sends  it  back  at  a pro- 
fit— though  India,  a little  while  ago,  was  the  great  seat 
of  its  manufacture,  though  the  price  paid  for  labor 
there  is  a small  part,  indeed,  of  the  price  paid  in  Bri- 
tain, and  the  East  Indians  are  not  wholly  destitute  of 
machine® — American  cottons  are  exported  to  Can- 
ton! Every  person,  forty  years  of  age,  recollects  the 
cheap  muslins  of  India— better  goods,  of  British  or 
American  manufacture,  are  now  sold  at  less  than  one 
half  the  amount  which  those  of  India  produced,  not- 
withstanding the  general  value  of  money  has  much 
depreciated  in  the  period  alluded  to.  But  we  shall 
ofier  another  and  familiar  example  on  the  seemingly 
produced  value  of  labor.  At  the  present  very  low 
freights,  a vessel  of  200  tons,  i/*  fully  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  goods,  out  and  home,  might  earn 


business,  and  the  value  of  the  commodities  is  put  down  at 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year!  Under 
the  “miscellaneous”  head  many  additional  articles  are 
mentioned.  Soap  and  candles  are  a valuable  item. 
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4,000  dollars  a year,  aDd  being  navigated  by  8 per 
sons,  would  shew  an  apparent  gain  of  500  dollars  for 
each  hand:  yet  the  vessel  thus  employed  would  yield 
only  a small  profit  to  her  owner,  expenses  being  de- 
ducted and  interest  on  capital  allowed.  These  thing-, 
with  hundreds  of  others  which  rninht  be  stated,  cer- 
tainly demonstrate  that  the  ninety  dollars  per  annum 
per  head , which  we  have  brought  out,  is  far  short  of 
the  real  value  produced  by  the  American  people.  It 
is,  probably,  equal  to  120  or  130  dollars  per  head 
But  of  this  we  feel  confident,  that  the  aggregate  values, 
at  the  selling  piice  of  commodities,  is  more  than  one 
thousand  millions  a year.  This  is  the  home  trade  or  in- 
ternal business , without  reference  to  exports  or  im- 
ports, which  nearly  balance  one  another  and  would 
not  affect  the  amount.  We  have  no  further  remark 
to  make  upon  it,  except  to  requote  the  exclamation 
of  Mr.  president  Cooper, —“HOW  DO  THE  BOAST- 
ED PANEGYRICKS  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE  DWIN 
DEE  INTO  INSIGNIFICANCE  WHEN  SET  IN 
COMPETITION  WITH  THIS!” 

Regarding  it  as  a nm-tter  of  much  import  nee 
that  the  probable  cost  of  subsisting  and  supplying 
the  people  of  the  United  Stat  s,  with  the  amount 
of  their  earnings,  should  be  established  so  far  &s  it 
is  possible  that  they  can  be,  we  add  the  following 
miscellaneous  items  which  variously  support  the 
general  propositions,  or  are  ins  -p  arably  connected 
with  them.  They  especially  tend  to  shew  that  we 
have  not  exaggerated  the  amount  of  earnings,  ami 
these  earnings  are  either  in  the  consumption  or 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation — no  matter 
which.  We  adJ  another  re  ere  *c  to  the  o/tn 
ions  of  Dr,  Cooper,  and  some  valuable  items  ex 
tracted  from  Colquhoun’s  statistics  of  Great  Br  tain 
and  Ireland. 

The  proprietor  of  a plantation  in  Alabama,  lately 
stated  to  the  editor  of  the  « Boston  Courier,”  chat 
50  field  hands  would  pvoduce  62,500  lbs.  of  clean 
cotton,  but  that  there  would  be  also  30  other  slaves, 
old  people  and  you  g children,  together  80 — 
equal  to  780  lbs.  to  each  person;  and,  if  at  10  cents 
per  lb.  equal  to  78  dollars  production,  besides 
raising  corn,  hogs,  cattle,  &c.  enough  to  feed  the 
slaves.  The  pr  duct  of  slaves  in  raising  the  sugar 
cane,  is  now  rated  at  from  250  to  300  dollars. 

The  wages  of  females  in  the  flannel  factories  at 
Amesbury,  Mass,  is  50  cents  per  day;  of  the  males 
one  dollar.  The  wages  of  girls  14  years  old  and 
upwards,  at  Lowell,  average  more  than  150  cents 
per  week,  and  their  hoard. 

The  price  of  boarding  at  the  manufacturing  vil- 
lage on  the  Chickopee  river,  in  Massachusetts,  is 
117  cents  for  adult  females,  and  150  for  males,  per 
week. 

Manufactures,  generally,  as  several  times  urged  ' 
and  repeated  that  the  fact  may  br  fully  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  every  one,  even  in  the  coarse  cot- 
ton business  for  example,  trebles  the  value  of  the 
material.  Thus  a pound  of  cotton,  worth  10  cents, 
w ill  make  cloth  worth  37  cents — 400.000  lbs  of  cot- 
ton, which  will  employ  300  persona,  chi-  fly  fe- 
males, fur  a year,  and  costing  §40,000,  will  yield, 
(by  the  aid  of  power  looms,)  doth  worth  150  000,  at 
its  present  reduced  price,  and  shew  an  earning  of 
366  2-3  for  each  person , as  well  for  the  payment  of 
their  own  wages,  as  lor  interest  on  capital,  tear  and 
wear  of  machinery,  and  th  subsistence  and  profit 
of  the  mechanics  and  others  variously  employed  to 
keep  the  works  in  operation.  Such  are  among  the 
effects  of  capital  vested  in  machinery.  Now’,  it 
would  take  the  labor  of  814  field  hands,  each  pro- 
ducing 1 350  lbs  of  cotton,  to  givt-  a value  in  the 
raw  material  equal  o th  t added  bv  300  women  and 


I children,  through  scientific  power.  Thus  the  labor 
I of  a child  14  yeas  old,  stands  opposed  to  nearly 
i th  t • f three  men,  under  the  worst  circumstances 
j that  car.  be  t res  nted  f >r  the  s.*k . <.f  h c -mparison 
i favo  of  the  foru  r Bj  this  difference  is  not 
the  profit  -f  l e mat  ufacturers  individually . be- 
ause  of  int  rest  paid  and  . x^en-es  incurred — yet 
certainh  it  is  a profit  to  the  country  p oportio-ied 
as  the  produc  s of  a hiid  (that  other*  ise  night.  not 
earn  au>  thing)  is  to  that  of  t ree  men.  This  is  an 
importan  p oposiliou,  and  its  principle  cannot  be 
avoided  it  is  scientific  power  pi  iced  in  opp  ,s  tion 
t<»  manual  la  or;  and,  as  abou1  22  percent  of  the 
oopul.tion*  of  Maine,  Ne  * Hampshire.  Massachu- 
setts, R ode  Ida  d,  Conm  cticut,  Ver  < out,  New’ 
Yo:k,  N w Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  were  returned  as  engaged  in  manufac- 
ures  by  the  imperf  ct  statements  of  1820,  a d as 
• t is  pr  bable  that  a'  tais  time  more  than  33  per  ct. 

f tlie  laboring  people  of  til  se  states, (tosay  nothing 
of  the  growers  of  wool,  fkc.)  are  subsisted  by  ma- 
nufactures, the  magnitude  of  tneir  products,  aided 
as  they  are  by  the  most  approved  machinery,  may 
be  conjectured  The  population  of  the  stat  s 
n .med  at  the  census  of  1830,  wifi  shew  a gross 
amount  of  6 063,000  citizens,  and  the  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  sugar  plan  ing  states  of  Virginia,  N.  Car- 
olina, S Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ala  .ama, 
1,  uisiana,  and  Mississippi,  wi  l not  have  note  than 
2,395,000;  and  the  states  f Kentucky,  Ohio,  I idiana, 
Illinois,  and  issouri,  though  yet  young,  anc  o.ly 
as  yesterday  redeemed  from  the  wilderness,  being 
grai  , -growing  states,  are  as  de  ply  interested  in 
the  success  of  manufu  tures  as  the  class  of  states 
fi  st  named  But  th  planters  of  cotton  and  sugar 
are  as  much  benefitted  by  the  tariff  as  any  other 
of  the  people. 

The  wages  in  well  regulated  factories,  into  which 
small  children  are  n t admitted,  varies  considera- 
bly accor  ling  to  location  »iwi  the  branches  of  busi- 
ness attended  to.  The  wages  of  men  range  fiom  S 
to  12  dollars  per  week — those  of  girls  and  wjitku, 
from  1 1-2  t > 3 dollars — s .m  lm  s more.  Weai- 
ng,  by  power  looms,  is  the  most  profitable  employ- 
ment of  females. 

Tin  annual  average  wages  paid  at  Paterson,  N J. 
to  persons  in  the  shops  and  fa  Tories,  is  §152,  ibout 
one  fi  th  of  tbe  whole  being  men,  and  nearly  two- 
tilths  children;  tne  rest  women. 

A la.e  Albany  paper  says — Our  mechanics  are  all 
at  wo:k  with  nigh  wages — a mason  earns  from  12 
to  16  shillings  a day,  a c mmon  laborer  g ts  7s. 
and  a dollar  a day. — [ The  N^vv  York  shilling  is  12.$ 
cents,] 

Mr  Macd  nnel,  a British  writer,  in  his  treatise 
<m  “Free  Trade,”  says  that  it  Will  cost  a L ndon  me- 
chanic, with  a wife  and  four  children,  78/.  ->r  346 
dollars  perannum,  for  subsistence;  but  that  a French 
family  may  live  as  well  in  Paris  for  32/.  13s.  The 
taxes  on  the  arti  les  consumed  in  the  family  of  the 
London  mechanic  is  estimated  at  4/.  Is.  3d — or  18 
dollars. 

Lately,  at  N rwich,  E g.  veal  was  at  20,  beef  at 
19.  and  mutton  at  15  cents  per  lb.  our  currency. 
Sixty  yeais  ago  the  mediu  n price  of  provisions 
were  thus  established  by  the  celebrated  Arthur 
Young — bread  2d.  butter  6 l-2d,  cheese  3 l-2d., 
meat  4 d per  lb;  all  to  sup:  ort  the  Jan  ed  interest 
— for  meat  and  oread  might  have  been  had  for  less 
j than  half  those  prices* from  Fiance,  U Hand,  he. 
j S he  cost  of  maintaining  a horse  in  England  is 
j thu«  e-timated  by  Mr:  Coiquho  m — grass 45s.  hay 

* Reported  ss  employed  in  agriculture,  niaimfaeti.ufes 

! ami  coin  merle. 
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61.  10a.  straw  5a — total  9 1 or  §39  92,  without  al- 
lowance for  grain. 

In  a late  French  work  by  Baron  Du  pin,  he  gives 
a table  shewing  the  varioi^  [impelling]  powers  cm 
ployed  in  France  in  manu  actun  g— inc.iudi  gth  st 
furnished  by  beasts — w ter — nd  and  steam,  a d 
presents  also  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  come 
to  the  following  results: 

France.  G „ Britain 

Population,  31,000,000  20,500,000 

Productive  force,  equal 

to  6,436  352  11,948,164 

effectual  laborers.  So  that  Gre^t  Britain,  with  a 
population  only  two  thirds  ak  1 rge  as  France,  has 
a productive  force  nearly  double  tbhtoftbe  l tier 
country— “Which,”  says  M.  Dupin,  “is  the  real 
secret  of  all  the  superiority  ot  Gie  t Britain.” 

Dr.  Cooper’s  estimate  at  55  dollars  for  the  sub 
sistence  of  each  person,  and  of  25  d liars  to  furnish 
clothes,  alone  amounting  to  80  dollars  for  every  inoi 
vidual,  is  960  midions  for  the  whole,  whereas  we 
have  allowed  only  421  millions  for  food,  drink,  and 
clothing,  or  much  h ss  than  one  half. 


Mr  Colquhoun  gives  the  following  items  con- 
cerning Gr  at  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  ytar  1812 
Gross  population,  no.  17,093,803 

Whole  agricultural  products, 

(not  including  wood  or  tim- 
ber), /214,817,000 

Add— be  er  and  porter,  2,100,000 

Cider,  perry,  &c.  300  000 

^ f Spirits,  1,050  000 

•2  1 £ Beef,  pork  & butter,  1,100.000 
* ° £ Millers,malsters,  &c.  2,500  000 
W *o  £ l Butchers  & bakers,  750,000 — 7,800  000 


Cost  of.  bread  stuff's  and  meats  and  ) /L’2,617,000 

drinks, including  their  preparation  \ 

for  use,  and  of  the  food  for  animals,  ) $978,000,000 


Equal  for  each  person  of  the  seven- 
teen millions,  to  §57 

And  even  rather  exceeding  the  amount  set  down 
by  Dr.  Cooper.  But — the  difference  in  the  price 
of  provisions,  if  thought  of  by  the  l itter,  was  proba 
bly  supposed  to  be  made  up  in  the  extra  amount 
consumed  or  wasted  in  the  United  States,  per  head. 
Our  estimate  stands  thus — 


Vegetable  food,  for  persons, 

for  drinks, 

in  fruit,  say 

for  horses  and  working  cattle, 

Value  of  all  meats, 


§87,600,000 
20,000.000 
5 000,000 
75,000,000 
131,400  000 


319,000,000 


Equal  for  each  person  of  the  twelve 

millions,  to  §26  58 

Or  less  than  one  half.  We  therefore  think  our 
estimates  must  be  moderate. 


A general  comparison  on  the  sums  assumed  by 
Mr.  Colquhoun  and  by  us,  with  careful  comparisons 
of  the  different  situation  of  the  two  countries, 
would  shew  that,  if  he  is  any  thing  hkt  correct,  vve 
must  have  much  under  rated  the  aggregate  annual 
value  of  production  in  our  country,  « hen  we  as 
sume  it  to  be,  in  materials  and  profits,  only  1,036 
millions  of  dollars.  And  out  of  this  value,  be  it 
recollected,  comes  the  subsistence,  the  clothing, 
the  private  and  public  supplies  of  aii  sorts,  with 
the  building  and  repair  of  houses,  roars,  &c.  in 
short,  every  thing  that  we  consume,  and  every  thing 
which  we  possess. 


SCIENTIFIC  POWER  AND  MANUAL  LABOR— 
AND  EFFEC  t S OF  PROTECTION. 

The  following  articles  are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance m con-iderit  g many  of  the  tacts  already  stat- 
ed or  suggestions  offered,  or  yet  to  be  tendered  for 
xasninaiion. 

This  table,  shewing  the  average  prices  in  the 
Nf*w  Yoik  market  of  upland  cotton  and  of  com- 
mon dou.estic  shirting,  in  the  same  place,  in  the 
month  of  April,  of  each  year  of  those  given,  is  copi- 
ed from  the  N.  Y.  “Statesman,”  and  accepted  as 
being  correct. 


April  cts.  p.  yd. 


1815 

Cotton 

20  cts.  p.  lb. 

Brown 

Shirting, 

25 

1816 

do 

28 

do 

do 

do 

21 

1817 

do 

28$ 

do 

do 

do 

21 

1818 

do 

32 

do 

do 

do 

21 

1819 

do 

25 

do 

do 

do 

19 

1820 

do 

16 

do 

do 

do 

12$ 

1821 

do 

13$ 

do 

do 

do 

12$ 

1822 

do 

15$ 

do 

do 

do 

13  ’ 

1823 

do 

10$ 

do 

do 

do 

11 

1824 

do 

14 

do 

do 

do 

10 

18  5 

do 

19 

do 

do 

do 

10 

1826 

do 

H$ 

do 

do 

do 

9 

1827 

do 

9$ 

• do 

do 

do 

H 

One  pound  of  cotton  nearly  makes  4 yards  of 
these  goods. 

Now  look  at  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  of 
cottons  in  the  United  Stat  s — 

In  1815,  when  cotton  was  at  20  cents  per  lb.  a 
yard  of  shirting  sold  for  25  cents,  and  the  cost  of 
the  cotton  ($  lb  worth  5 cents)  be  ing  deducted,  the 
manufacturers  had  20  cents  for  their  labor  and 
profit,  and  yet  very  few  of  them  “made  money,” 
because  of  the  want  of  machinery  or  of  manage- 
ment and  skill.  And,  when  the  price  of  cotton  in 
1818,  was  32  cents,  and  the  stock  of  a yard  of 
cloth  cost  8 cents,  the  price  of  it  was  only  21  cents 
leaving  13  cents  to  the  manufacturer,  and,  with 
this  advance  on  the  raw  material,  the  most  of  them 
were  actually  ruined. 

But,  at  the  present  time,  1827,  when  the  price  of 
cotton  is  9$  cents,  the  same  sorts,  of  shirting  are 
sold  at  9$  cents,  leaving  only  seven  cents  for  the 
manufacturer,  the  cost  of  the1  cotton  being  deduct- 
ed, the  business  of  making  such  goods,  though 
made  cheaper  than  they  are  made  in  England , is  a 
good  one! 

Does  any  one  doubt  this?  Proof  is  at  hand.  We 
have  before  us  the  London  “Trade  List,”  of  26th 
June,  1827,  the  most  celebrated,  authentic,  and  ex- 
tensive exhibit  of  commercial  operations  which  is 
published  in  the  world.  In  this,  “twist”  brown 
yarn,  No.  20,  is  put  down  at  IBs.,  16$.  6 d.  1 5s.  4 d. 
and  14s.  4 d being  foi  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  qual- 
ities— average  16s.  0$d.  for  a package  of  10  lb. — $3 
56  cents,  or  35  cents  6 mills  per  pound;  and  with- 
out drawback  on  exportation  being  allowed,  as  is 
shewn  in  th-  list.  But  the  present  regular  sellin  g 
price  of  No.  20  “twist”  in  the  U.  States,  of  a quality 
as  good  as  the  first  in  England,  or,  6urely  superior  to 
the  2d,  is  34  cents  per  pound,  with  5 per  cent,  dis- 
count, $3  23  for  101b.  or  14$.  6 d sterling— or  32- 
cents  less  per  pound  than  the  medium  price,  though 
excelling  the  2d  quality,  if  not  equal  to  the  first, 
which,  however,  we  are  assured  that  it  is.  This 
is  a difference  of  ten  per  cent,  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  yarn!  . With  this  plain  exhibit,  it 
may  be  certainly  expected  that  we  shall  eocporl 
millions  on  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  yarn, and 
rival  the  British  in  that  business  as  we  do  in  goods 
made  out  of  it,  as  soon  as  the  capacity  of  our  manu- 
facturers shall  pass  beyond  the  demanrd  for  cotton 
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cloths,  of  which  last  at  present,  there  is  a scarcity, 
because  of  the  export,  though  • ot  much  advam  ed 
in  price.  There  are  very  few  lots  of  100  bales  o' 
goods  now  remaining  in  ‘first  hands,”  tor  the  home 
demand  is  extending  and  the  foreign  one  increas- 
ing faster  than  more  perfect  machinery,  (and  more 
of  it),  can  supply.  But  the  domestic  competition 
will  soon  regulate  this  We  hav  water  power,  or 
iron  and  coal,  ingenious  artizans  and  industrious 
people,  and  the  days  of  British  monopoly  in  tin 
manufacture  of  our  own  raw  material  are  num- 
bered. 

From  the  same  copy  of  the  “Trade  List,”  we  take 
the  following  items  of  the  selling  price  ofcer'mn  ar 
tides  ^ subsistence  in  London,  to  compare  t hem  with 
the  cost  of  like  articles  in  Balt  more,  the  sterling 
money  being  reduced  to  ollars  and  cents,  an*1, 
the  medium  price  taken  as  (he  o rect  quotation  in 
London,  and  the  high  price  in  Baltimore,  except 
otherwise  stated. 


100* 

45 

14 

10 

n 

10 


London.  Cents.  Baltimore.  Cents. 

White  wheat,  qr.  64  to  68s  for 
5601bs  or  for  601bs  157  - 

Hye,  qr.  38  to  4l«.  bush.  109* 

Butter,  cwt.  90  to  96,  lb.  18*  • 

Cheese,  cwt  56  to  80,  lb  13*  - 
Bacon,  “singed,”  cwt  52  to 
54,  lb.  10*  - 

Hams.  cwt.  70  to  90,  lb.  16  - 
Pork,  mess,  60  to  63, 

bbl  13  65  (navy  mess)  13  00 
Beef,  mess,  tierce , 110  to 

120,  - tierce , 25  53  (navy  mess)  bbl.  9 50 

Fresh  beef,  stone , 81b.  4 * 'j 

to  5s.  4tf.  - - lb.  13  j Various— from  3 

*—  mutton,  do. 4s  to  5,  lb.  W*  I 'O  10  cents  per 
. — veal,  do.  4 4 to  54,1b.  13  j 

pork,  do.  4 to  5,  lb  12*  | 

lamb,  do.  5 to  6 2,1b.  15*  J 

British  spirits,  10$  6,  gal.  233 
Lard,  cwt.  76  to  77,  lb.  15 


lb.  average  a 
bout  6 

(high  proof)  40 


The  preceding  list  shews  that  bread  stuff's  and 
meats  have  an  average  price  at  London  of  nearly, 
or  about  double  that  which  they  have  in  Balti- 
more, though  the  present  rales  are  50  ps  r cent 
less  than  they  were  last  year  in  England.  In  1826, 
the  price  of  fresh  meat  in  London  ranged  from  9d. 
to  1 5d.  per  lb.  according  to  quality — beef,  mutton, 
veal,  pork  and  lamb. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a few  general  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  taxation,  premising  that,  let  the 
revenue  of  a country  be  collected  in  any  manner  it 
may,  the  ultimate  payment  rests  upon  the  producers  of 
value , such  as  those  who  labor  <>n  the  soil,  not  those 
who  simply  own  it;  for  the  land  itself,  unwrought, 
will  yield  but  little  for  the  food  of  man,  and  not  one 
cent’s  value  for  the  support  of  regular  govern- 
ment. The  combined  operations  of  labor  then, 
furnish  all  supplies. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  like  that  of 
the  United  States,  resting  chiefly  on  indirect  taxa- 
tion, is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations,  and  in 
more  than  a general  average  can  he  formed. 

The  payments  of  the  people  of  Great  Britai 
and  Ireland  for  the  support  ot  governin'  nt,  inch 
jng  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  the  suppL 


*The  price  of  wheat  at  Pittsburg,  Cinco  nut;,  . 
is  less  than  50  cents  per  bushel-  at  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, Dantzic,  &c.  from  76  to  87;  at  Odessa  50; 
Italy  and  South  of  France  88  to  131. 


i f the  church  eslablishmtnt  and  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  amounts  iothe  sum  of  about  68,000,000^. 
per  a num,  or  301  dhons  of  dollars,  and  the  . rmy 
and  i.avj  and  paupers  beint  deducted,  there  will 
remain  about  18,500,000  perso  s,  who,  in  one  way 
or  another,  are  In.  le  u.  administer  to  the  public  re- 
quisitions. Thus  th<-  proportion  for  each  person 
is  sixteen  dollars,  or  96  dollars  lor  a man  and  his 
« if  and  l«  ur  children.  In  the  United  States,  the 
average  r*v  nne  of  the  general  government  and  o? 
the  several  states,  with  the  amount  of  voluntary 
paymen  s to  all  chsses  ot  the  clergy,  and  sums  as- 
sess d for  the  support  o paupers,  cannot  exceed 
30  millions  of  do  Lrs,  to  be  paid  (the  army  and  na- 
vy  and  paupers  being  deducted)  by  a mut  1 1,9~5  000 
p.  isons.  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  a haf  for 
each,  or  for  a family,  as  above  supposed.  15  dol- 
lars a year  The  difference  in  co  .dition  then,  of 
each  family  is  in  the  annual  sum  of  eighty  one  dol- 
lars, making  an  enormous  amount  when  the  whole 
population  of  both  countries  is  regarded.  And 
thus  it  is  shewn,  that  while  an  American  may  live 
we  1,  and  add  81  dollars  every  year  to  the  national 
wealth — ti  e whole  creations  ot  an  Englishman  are 
eieded  to  provide  a miserable  subsistence,  and 
meet  the  enormous  taxes  i i posed  It  is  then  clear, 
hat  Great  Britain  cannot  p<  rmit  her  people  to  ex- 
change manual  daily  labor  with  us — lien  e the  corn 
laws  and  other  restrictions  upon  all  soits  of  com.- 
odities,  fairly  exc.  aiu  eabl*-  with  foreign  na* 
tio-  s because  ot  the  amount  of  such  labor  respec- 
tively bestowed  upon  them — nd  hence  the  gi 
gantic  f-xtent  to  which  scientific  power  has  been 
pushed  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  by  this  last,  to- 
gether with  a severe  reduction  in  the  cost  of  subsist- 
ing the  laboring  classes,  that  Great  Britain  has 
been  thus  far  nabied  to  support  her  exceedingly 
expensive  institutions. 

We  assert,  and  without  the  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  price  of  manual  labor  is  really  cheaper  in 
the  United  States  than  ;n  Great  Britain,  and  that 
the  products  of  scientific  power  are  also  cheaper  in 
this  ountry  than  in  that,  so  far  as  we  command 
be  market,  through  protection  afforded,  as  Britain 
,1’otects  the  capital,  ingenuity  and  industry  of  her 
own  people. 

W e shall  easily  make  out  this  case.  All  the  bu- 
siness of  navigation  results  from  manual  labor , from 
the  felling  ot  trees  in  the  forest  to  build  the  ship, 
to  the  guidance  oi  her  through  the  sea,  and  in  re- 
ceive g jnd  discharging  her  cargoes.  The  whole, 
oi  so  nearly  t e wn.ole  as  n t to  afiect  the  , roposi 
(ion,  is  pe  rformed  by  the  hands  of  men.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  our  government  we  protected  navigation 
by  disenminato'y  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage, 
tnd  prohibiten  the  participation  of  foreigners  in 
our  coasting  traue,  and  commenced  a naval  estab- 
lishment, now  of  respectable  extent,  to  give  effect 
to  our  laws  and  defend  our  Hag.  The  tonnage  du- 
y on  America;  ships  is  six  cents  per  ton — on  fo- 
reign ships  one  hundred  ten  s pe  r ton,  and  ten  per 
cent,  was  adued  to  the  duty  upon  the  goods  import- 
ed in  the  latter — hat  is,  if  a certain  article  pays 
one  duller  duty  when  imported  in  an  American 
a op,  it  must  pay  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  if  lmport- 
d in  a foreign  one,  an  inter  sting  difference,  indeed! 
tut  we  wish  the  farmers,  and  other  persons,  not 
■ cm  acquainted  with  commerce  and  navigation,  to 
itrs  and  all  the  degrees  of  this  protection,  and 
*11  therefore  give  a familiar  example. 

fake  a vessel  o*  200  tons,  laden  with  150  hhds„ 
of  sugar — 
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.American.  Foreign 

Tonnage  duty  *>n  200  tens,  12  00  200  00 

Import — 180,000  lbs.  su- 
gar at  S cents;  5,400  00  5,400  00 

10 per  cl.  540  00 

$5,412  00  — 

In  favor  of  the  American,  728  00  6,140  00 

6,  HO  00 

jtfow  this  difference  would  more  than  pay 
the  whole  wages  of  the  master,  mates  and  seamen 
employed  in  navigating  the  American  vessel! 

The  effect  of  this  protection,  even  of  the  manual 
labor  of  the  people  of  the  U States,  has  been  such 
that,  though  it  no  longer  operates  against  the  na- 
vigation of  British  ships  arriving  fro;>.  their  ports  in 
Europe,  for  they  are  admi'ted  as  our  own.  (ours 
being  so  admitted  i .to  British  E ropean  p rts,)  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  in  our  own  pos- 
session! This  is  proof  positive  that,  ev&n  m naviga- 
tion, the  boast  o;  the  other  country  that  labor  is 
performed  better  and  cheaper  by  Americans  than  by 
Englishmen,  else  the  latter,  at  least,  would  bring 
their  o wn  commodities  to  us. 

The  following  will  shew  the  increase  and  de 
crease,  respectively,  of  the  tonnage  employed  in 
the  transportation  of  articles  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c. 

In  the  years  stated,  the  tonnage  employed  in  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  was: 

1788  — tons.  1789 — tons.  Total. 

British,  23.004  29,372  52,376 

American,  28.028  37,728  65  756 

The  total  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  1789,  (except  a few  states  from 
which  there  were  no  returns)  was: 

American,  - • • 279  588 

Foreign,  - 158,145 

Total,  - - - 437,733 

In  the  year  1816,  the  account  stood  thus- 


American . 

British. 

From  British  possessions 

in 

Europe, 

134,198 

100,840 

W.  Indies  and 

N.  American  colonies, 

102  128 

111,949 

Total,  tons, 

236,336 

212.789 

But  in  1825  and  1826  the  amount  was  as  follows: 


1825  1826 

Amer’n.  British.  Ameren  British. 
England,  128.789  38,251  172,588  32  124 

Scotland,  7,519  4 916  5,837  6/2H 

Ireland,  17,985  3,204  13  237  4 370 

Gibraltar,  14  129  9 398  

British  \V.  Indies,  101.604  6.907  97.231  7 738 

N.  A.  colonies,  60.295  6,179  74  396  8,4  0 


330  321  59  457  373,387  65,913 
P.ythe  act  of  March  1816  the  discriminatory  du 
ties  were  all  uken  off  British  vessels,  (ami  their  car- 
goes from  Europe),  entering  or  departing,  and  th- 
British  tonnage  was  within  one  ninth  part  aS’ great 
as  the  American.  The  same  regulation  existed  in 
the  last  two  years,  and  the  aggregates  were — 
American,  • - - tons.  703  60S 

British,  - -do.  125,370 

Difference  in  favor  of  American,  578  238 

The  British,  in  the  trvo  years  of  1825  and  1826,  be- 
ing only  a little  more  than  what  their  s-» me  tonnage 
was  i;.  cneyear,  (1816),  whereas  the  American  shews 
an  annual  inertias,  of  {15  C00  torts'  for  the  average  of 


18.5  an:  18  6 as  compared  witu  1816  such 
is  the  effec.  of  the  comp-ti  ion  o‘  a free  and 
lightly  taxed  people  with  Great  B.  train,  whi  h ever 
hus  been  the  most  famous  of  ah  the  nations  oi  the 
world  lor  her  commerce  ami  navigation,  tor  the  en- 
terprise of  her  merchants,  a,  d the  skill  and  courage 
of  Her  shipwrights  and  siartun.  Let  the  reader 
make  a pause  here,  a.xt  retie  t a little. 

As  to  scientific  power , we  have  already  proved  in 
the  lower  price  of  cotton  yarn  in  the  U cited  States 
than  in  England,  that  our  spindles  are  worked  the 
cheapest.  This  is  so  b.ciuse  of  the  reduced  cost 
of  subsistence,  and  more  moderate  taxation;  and 
the  fact  is,  that  a cotton  mill  of  any  certain  number 
of  spindles  and  doing  a certu  n qua  tity  of  work, 
wilt  now  cost  ti  e proprietor  1 ess  (or  wages  and  taxes 
naid,  an  other  expenses  i curr  <■,  in  our  country 
h>n  in  Great  Britain.  The  sa  ne  remaik  may  be 
■ppked  t all  other  protected  manufactures. 

If,  after  such  a display  of  the  capacity  of  the 
American  pe  pie,  whether  in  manual  labor  or  by  the 
use  of  scientific  power  to  compete  with  those  of 
Great  Britain,  it  snould  beasK.  d,  why  protection  is 
sought  that  v <ol  may  be  grown  and  cl  th  manu- 
factured'in  the  United  S ates,  and  other  branches 
of  industry  be  further  encouraged — we  have  the  an 
swer  at  hand.  Let  there  be  done  for  them  what  has 
been  done  for  navigation  and  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  cottons,  and  like  results  will  follow.  Pro- 
tection has  caused  the  constellated  flag  to  fly  in 
every  sea,  and,  under  this  honorable  emblem, 
goods  are  transported  more  promptly  and  cheaply 
than  un  ter  any  other,  bearing  our  c<  tton  manufac- 
tures to  he  mos  dmtant  regions,  where  they  are 
sold  at  more  moderate  prices  than  the  celebrated 
and  long  established  manufactures  ot  England, 
which  we  have  driven , or  are  driving,  out  oj  every 
market  into  which  ou  s are  admitted , on  payment 
of  the  same  duties  as  theirs  * And  thus  it  must  be 
with  v’ooi  and-  woollens,  if  a like  wise  policy 
prevails  in  respec  to  them,  an  ! our  c untry  will 
furnish  immense  supplies  of  the  raw  material  and 
manufactured  article  to  pa»s  into  th*  foreign  mar- 
ket, and  add  their  annual  millions  to  the  wealth  of 
die  United  States  Why  should  this  not  be  so? 
We  know  of  no  r »so  against  it.  It  will  bk  so. 
Like  causes  will  not  fail  to  produce  like  effects,  until 
it  peaseth  HIM  who  created  to  destroy  the  world. 

It  may  be  Well  here  to  add  that  in  1820,  the  bill 
to  restrict  th:  trade  with  the  Bri'is-’.  West  India 
ports,  as  they  restricted  our  trade  to  these  ports, 
was  passed  in  the  house  of  repres  ntaiives  94  to 
25,  and  wit  h only  one  dissenting  vote  in  the  senate.; 
and  the  bill  to  tax  French  vessels  as  the  French 
government  taxed  ou:>y(  18  'hollars  per  ton),  was 
passed  without  discussion  or  division  in  either 
hou  -e!  bo  far  has  th  principle  of  protection  been 
extended  in  regard  to  navigation— -i*  fine  comment- 
ary  on  the  ridiculous  saying  of  “let  us  alone  ” 

• Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  oi  the  jo-  g gs 
of  British  ministers  and  agents  mi  Mexico,  Buenos 
Ayr  -s,  &.  lo  k ep  our  cottons  out  of  th-  se  mar. 
kets.  In  one  of  the  new  republics,  they  even  went 
so  far  as  to  atump  the  exclusion  of  all  coarse  cm- 
ccis,  even  their  own,  that  they  might  keep  out 
ours!  We  recollect  the  tact  distinct  iy,  though  we 
annot  at  present  possess  ourselves  < f the  particu- 
lars. And  it  is  enrdn  ntly  notorious  that  they  often 
endeavor  to  sell  their  goods  as  being  American  — 
that  they  have  stamped  and  marked  them  as  ours. 
But  the  cheat  i»  easdy  d tected  by  the  inferior- 
ity of  the  fabri-k,  and  greater  coarseness  and  less 
strength  of  the  materials  used. 
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gCPWe  wish  to  interfere  as  little  as  we  can  in  the 
party  political  discussions  of  the  day,  and,  in  noticing  pas- 
sing events  of  that  character,  shall  exert  ourselves  to  pre- 
sent the  truth — though  free  to  acknowledge  it  is  not  easy, 
at  all  times,  to  discover  it,  because  of  the  conflicting  re- 
presentations of  facts.  We  shall,  however,  steadily  pur- 
sue the  course  of  conduct  adopted,  of  giving  to  our  read- 
ers such  papers  as  bear  something  like  the  appearance  of 
documents.  Several  articles  of  this  description  are  on 
hand,  and  shall  soon  be  inserted;  but  at  present  we  are 
uuxious  to  conclude  the  address  on  behalf  of  the  Harris- 
burg Convention — believing  that  the  tacts  set  forth  and 
opinions  offered  are  more  interesting  to  the  people, 
friends  and  opponents  of  our  principles,  just  now,  than 
the  matters  referred  to.  And  to  make  up  for  this  occu- 
pation of  the  “Register”  extra  sheets  shall  be  published 
to  bring  up  lee-way,  and  make  preparation  for  the  influx 
of  matter  ensuing  the  sitting  of  congress. 

At  a late  hour,  we  received  a*copy  of  an  address  to  the 
public  by  Mr.  Markley,  in  reply  to  certain  statements, 
or  suggestions^  of  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Isaacs  and  Eaton, 
growing  out  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Beverly  and  gene- 
ral Jackson’s  letter  in  consequence.  The  length  of  this 
article,  with  previous  arrangements,  and  an  unwillingness 
to  divide  the  chapter  on  the  “internal  trade  of  the  United 
States,”  have,  all  together,  made  a postponement  necessa- 
ry, which  is  the  more  readily  acquiesced  in  because  that 
the  subject  has  lost  much  of  its  interest.  Mr.  Markley 
disow  ns,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  any  agency,  or  au- 
thority, other  than  as  expressing  his  own  individual  wishes 
for  the  election  of  general  Jackson  to  the  presidency,  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state;  and  denies  that  he  had  any  correspondence  or  com- 
nwnication  with  Mr.  Clay  on  the  subject,  or  with  any 
person  on  his  behalf,  or  otherwise,  except  in  the  ordinary 
conversations  which  w’ere  common  to  the  members  of 
congress  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another.  It  shall 
have  a place  in  our  next. 

Treaty  of  Ghent.  The  New  York  Albion  of  the 
27th  ult.  gives  the  following  information. 

'■^Treaty  of  Ghent. — The  commissioners  for  settling 
the  boundary  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  above  trea- 
ty, have,  after  much  labor  and  patient  investigation,  this 
day  closed  their  labors  and  made  their  final  reports  to 
their  respective  governments.  It  is  gratifying  to  state, 
that  the  aforesaid  commissions  have  amicably  determin- 
ed by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  line,  two  points  only 
have' been  referred  to  the  governments,  viz:  one  affecting 
St.  George’s  island,  below  the  Saut  de  Maria,  in  the 
water  communication  between  lakes  Huron  and  Supe- 
rior; and  the  other,  the  water  communication  between 
lake  Superior,  (north-west  of  that  lake,)  and  Lac  La  Pluie. 
The  commissioners,  it  will  be  recollected,  are,  Anthony 
Barclay, esq.  and  general  Porter.” 

Treaty  with  the  Cherokees.  From  a short  note 
in  the  Hiwassean,  it  seems  that  the  efforts  made  by  the 
commissioners  to  assemble  the  Cherokees  oil  the  18th 
ult.  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  part  of  their  land,  had 
failed.  The  Indians  did  not  meet  them;  and  the  com- 
missioners adjourned  without  having  accomplished  their 
object.  We  have  not  learned  particulars;  it  is  stated, 
however,  that  they  received  letters  from  some  of  the 
principal  Cherokees,  which  induced  them  to  return  to  the 
agency.  Perhaps  something  may  yet  be  done;  though 
we  acknowledge  we  have  our  doubts  on  the  subject.  - 
• [Knoxville  Enquirer. 

Col.  Howard.  On  noticing  an  article  in  the  last 
“Register,”  taken  from  the  “Norfolk  Herald”  relative 
to  an  error  in  the  biographical  sketch  of  col.  Howard, 
origiuallv  published  in  (he  “American,”  we  neglected  to 


linas,”it  would  be  seen  that  capt.  Duncanson,  and  not  gen, 
O’Hara,  was  the  officer  alluded  to  as  being  indebted  to  col. 
Howard  for  his  life.  The  British  commander  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Cownens  had  issued  his  orders  to  give  no  quar- 
ter, and  capt.  Duncanson  having  been  taken  prisoner,  na- 
turally expected  that  he  would  meet  the  same  fate  that 
had  been  decreed  for  the  American  army,  and  hence  the 
application  to  col.  Howard  for  safety  and  protection,  which 
was  immediately,  afforded  by  placing  him  in  the  care  of  a 
sergeant. 

Elections  and  electioneering.  It  is  said  that  about 
fifty  counties  in  Virginia  have  already  appointed  delegates 
to  meet  in  convention  at  Richmond  in  January  next,  fol’ 
the  purpose  of  nominating  an  ‘-anti-Jackson”  electoral 
ticket.  The  meeting  at  the  capitol,  in  Richmond,  is  put 
down  at  600  pt  >ns,  of  whom  from  180  to  200  were  free- 

holders— William  H.  Cabell,  chairman,  and  William  G. 
Pendleton,  secretary.  At  this  meeting  John  Kerr,  Chap- 
man Johnson  and  Daniel  Call,  were  appointed  delegates 
to  the  convention,  and  William  II.  Cabell,  Robert  Stand- 
ard, John  H.  Pleasants,  William  H.  Fitzwhylson,  Ro- 
bert Pollard,  John  H.  Eustace,  Thomas  Rutherford, 
Jacquelin  B.  Harvie,  Dabney  Carr,  Robert  Grecnhow, 
William  G.  Pendleton,  Peyton  Randolph,  E.  W.  Rootes, 
Thomas  Broekenbrough,  Preston  Smith,  Jno.  Enders, 
Dr.  Thomas  Nelson,  Dr.  Mienjah  Clarke,  William  Lam- 
bert, Dr.  M.  Page,  Samuel  Myers,  Henry  Gibson,  Jolm 
Goddin'and  Samuel  Sublet,  a committee  of  correspon- 
dence. 

Several  late  articles  in  the  New  York  “Statesman” 
shew  a disposition  to  bring  out  De  Wit  Clinton  as  a third 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  he  has  been  nominated 
for  that  office  at  a meeting  held  in  Jefferson  county,  m 
his  own  state.  These  things  appear  to  have  created  a 
considerable  stir  among  the  politicians  of  New  York. 
We  mention  them  for  the  public  information,  without 
.pretending  to  understand  them,  or  to  decide  upon  the 
probabilities  of  the  course  that  will  be  pursued.  It  seems 
however,  as  decided,  that  Mr.  Clinton’s  friends  will 
not  agree  to  his  standing  for  the  vice  presidency,  for  which 
he  has  been  named. 

Credulity.  Whether  the  purifications  by  fire  and 
water,  or  prison  bars  and  the  stocks,  have  had  a tendency 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  “broom-stick  sceptre”  with 
which  in  days  of  yore  the  descendants  of  Hecate  swayed 
the  destinies  of  princes  and  kingdoms,  ducks  and  pig-styes 
See.  we  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  that  in  our  land  were  the 
“ Blue  Laws'”  were  once  stamped  upon  the  pages  of  bi- 
gotry and  superstition,  the  mists  which  clouded  the  human 
reason  have  rapidly  disappeared  before  the  light  of 
truth;  and  we  now  smile  at  the  glance  of  the  “evil  eye,” 
and  quail  not  at  the  withering  touch  that  it  was  once  be- 
lieved had  power  to  cause  corruption  to  flow  in  the  chan- 
nels of  the  heart — but  among  the  aborigines  of  our  coun- 
try, a belief  in  witches,  charms,  spells  and  conjurations 
are  rules  of  faith,  cherished  and  preserved  in  pristine  pu- 
rity; and  hence  it  is  that  we  have  various  accounts  of  vic- 
tims offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  ignorance,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  power  to  inflict  upon  their  fellows  “those 
ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.”  The  following  instance  of 
their  credulity  that  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  De- 
troit, is  taken  from  the  Gazette  published  at  that  place. 

The  Potawatamie  prophet  died  suddenly  last  win- 
ter, and,  as  usual,  his  death  was  attributed  to  w itchevaft. 
The  surviving  relatives  determined  who  was  the  witch  and 
resolved  to  avenge  his  death.  The  unfortunate  woman, 
with  her  husband  was  at  tin  house  of  a trader,  when  two 
brothers  and  a uephew  of  the  prophet  arrived,  and  avo  w- 
ed their  determination  to  kill  her.  They  told  the  family 
of  the  trader  not  to  be  under  any  apprehensions}  for  that 
no  injury  would  he  done  to  them.  They  then  directed 
the  woman  to  sit  d ~ he  • 
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head,  another  gave  her  a second  blow,  and  the  third  cut 
her  throat.  They  then  dug  a grave  and  buried  her. 

The  husband  was  a spectator  of  these  proceedings,  and 
alter  their  termination  he  was  compelled  to  pass  over  the 
grave  that  she  might  not  return,  and  then  to  run  round 
a tree,  and  depart  as  though  he  had  escaped.  The  last 
manceuvrewas  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  prophet  to  re- 
proach his  relatives  with  sparing  the  life  of  the  husband. 

Red  Jacket.  This  aged  Indian  chief,  who  was  lately 
deposed  by  the  Christian  party,  has  made  an  appeal  from 
their  decision  to  a council  ot  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations, 
which  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.  at  the  upper  council 
house  of  Seneca  Village  Reservation.  The  document  of 
the  Christian  party  having  been  read,  the  ehief  Levi 
Halftown  rose,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  Cattaraugus  In- 
dians, said,  there  was  but  one  voice  in  his  tribe,  and 
that  was  one  of  indignation  at  the  persecution  of  so  great 
a chief  as  Red  Jacket.  Several  other  chiefs  made  similar 
representations.  The  chief  Red  Jacket,  after  an  impres- 
sive pause,  rose,  and  addressing  him  self  to  the  gentlemen 
present,  stated  that  this  day  our  chiefs  in  council  have  first 
been  correctly  informed  of  an  attempt  to  make  me  sit 
down  and  throw  off  the  authority  of  a chief,  by  25  misguid- 
ed chiefs  of  our  nation.  You  have  heard,  he  said,  what 
my  associates  in  council  have  said  and  explained,  in  regard 
to  the  foolish  charges  against  me.  This  is  the  legal  and 
proper  manner  to  meet  these  charges — and  the  only 
way  in  which  I could  notice  them.  Charges  which  I de- 
spise; and  was  it  not  for  the  concern  of  which  respected 
chiefs  of  my  nation  feel  for  the  character  of  their  aged  chief, 
now  before  you,  I could  fold  my  arms  and  sit  quietly 
under  these  slanders. 

The  Christian  partyjhave  not  proceeded  legally,  ac- 
cording to  our  usages,  said  the  chief  Red  Jacket,  to  put 
me  down.  It  grieves  my  heart,  when  I look  around  and 
see  the  situation  of  my  people;  once  united  and  power- 
ful; now  weak  aud  divided.  I feel  sorry  for  my  nation 
—when  I am  gone  to  the  other  world — -when  the  Great 
Spirit  calls  me  away — who  among  my  people  can  take 
my  place  ? Many  long  years  have  I guided  the  nation. 

In  respect  to  the  long  string  of  complaints  against  me, 
said  Red  Jacket,  I look  upon  them  as  bitingme,  as  arrows 
aimed  against  my  reputation,  and  against  my  life.  These 
things  are  ridiculous. 

Red  Jacket  here  alluded  to  the  fact  stated  by  Big  Ket- 
tle, respecting  the  origin  of  this  attempt  to  oppose  him, 
from  which  it  was  gathered  that  he  and  the  agent  differed 
in  opinion  about  some  communications. 

The  Lord  gave  his  Red  Children  their  lands — general 
Washington  said  they  were  sure — the  Great  Spirit  has 
marked  out  a clear  path  for  his  children — the  Christian 
party,  by  advice  of  the  white  people,  have  left  this  plain 
path  and  gone  among  the  weeds — they  have  abandoned 
the  path  and  religion  of  our  fathers.  We  worship  as  we 
always  have  done. 

He  said  that  w hen  himself  and  major  Berry  w’ere  at 
Washington  city,  four  years  ago,  the  secretary  at  war, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  told  them,  that  when  black  coated  men 
wanted  permission  to  go  on  Indian  land,  they  were  told 
to  go,  if  the  Indians  did  not  object;  but  the  government 
gave  no  orders. 

He  said,  in  conclusion,  that  he  should  not  silently  con- 
sent to  be  put  down.  As  long  as  I can  raise  my  voice,  I 
shall  oppose  such  measures;  as  long  as  I can  stand  in  my 
mocasins,  I will  do  all  I can  for  my  nation! 

The  Black  Rock  Gazette  of  the  20th  ult.  says.  “Red 
Jacket  is  well  known  throughout  America  and  Europe, 
as  a man  of  steady  Indian  habits,  and  the  friend  of  his 
nation — of  eloquence — of  shrewdness  and  sagacity.  He 
is  now  rising  of  70  years  of  age — walks  erect — speaks 
with  great,  force — his  mental  faculties  are  as  bright  as 
ever  they  were,  and  his  physical  appear  but  little  affect- 
ed by  age.  He  is  the  last  of  his  family — having  buried 
13  children.  And,  although  of  the  Seuecas,  there  are 
several  men  of  talents  among  the  Christian  party,  yet,  on 
questions  of  great  difficulty,  in  the  councils  of  their  na- 
tion, they  will  undoubtedly  find,  that  they  “could  have 
better  spared  a better  man;”  for  he  will  not  leave  his  like 
behind.” 


Death  op  bishop  (Iemp.  The  carelesncss  of  many 
commanders  of  steam  boats,  and  drivers  of  public  stages, 
who  are  entrusted  with  valuable  lives,  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  just  complaint;  and  the  frequent  and  dreadful 
accidents  that  have  occurred,  for  the  want  of  due  care 
and  attention,  seem  to  impress  but  faintly  upon  thefr 
minds  the  great  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  them* 
It  is  now  our  painful  duty  to  record  another  instance 
of  the  recklessness  of  intemperate  drivers,  which  result- 
ed in  the  death  of  one  of  our  most  esteemed  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  loudly  calls  for  legal  redress.  But  it  is  an 
act  of  justice  to  state  that  accidents  very  seldom  occur  on 
the  rente  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  from 
our  own  observation  we  are  satisfied,  that  the  attention  to 
personal  safety,  comfort  :«nd  despatch,  is  not  surpassed 
on  any  other  line  in  the  union;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  prompt  measures  will  be  adopted  by  the  pro- 
prietors to  prevent  occurrences  so  fatal  in  their  conse- 
quences. The  practice  of  permitting  the  drivers  to 
leave  the  heads  of  their  horses,  while  the  passengers  are 
taking  their  seats  in  the  stages  and  the  baggage  is  packing, 
as  also  the  detestable  one  of  treating  drivers  at  every  wa- 
tering place,  should  be  among  the  first  subjects  demanding 
correction. 

The  right  rev.  bishop  Kemp,  having  visited  Philadel- 
phia for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  consecration  of  thus 
rev.  Mr.  Onderdonk,  as  assistant  bishop  of  the  diocess 
of  Pennsylvania,  after  the  termination  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, left  that  city  on  Friday,  last  week,  on  his  return  to 
Baltimore,  and  on  passing  from  New  Castle  to  French- 
town,  owing  to  the  carelesness  and  intemperance  of  two 
drivers,  the  one  attempting  to  pass  and  the  other  to  pre- 
vent it,  the  stage  containing  bishop  Kemp  and  six  other 
passengers  was  overturned,  and  five  of  them  severely 
injured.  One  gentleman  had  his  collar  bone  broken, 
and  the  bishop  received  such  bodily  injury,  that  slight 
hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery;  and  on  Sunday 
morning,  after  great  suffering,  he  expired.  On  the  ensu- 
ing Tuesday  his  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a 
large  body  of  citizens  of  all  sects  and  denominations. 

Saxony  sheep.  The  sale  of  Saxony  sheep  at  Brighton, 
Mass.  Messrs.  Coolidge,  Poor&  Head,  auctioneers,  (says 
the  Boston  Patriot),  took  place  on  the  18th  inst.  The 
first  lot,  all  of  which  were  sold,  consisted  of  161  ewes  and 
21  rams.  The  ewes  brought  from  6 to  $72;  the  rams 
from  18  to  $68.  The  disposition  to  purchase,  it  is  re- 
marked seemed  good,  and  there  was  present  a very  re- 
spectable company  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
sheep,  however,  were  not  considered  of  as  good  quality 
as  some  previous  importations,  and  the  prices  were  there- 
fore lower.  Of  another  lot  of  30  bucks,  21  were  sold, 
at  prices  from  5 25  to  $42  each. 

Morgan.  The  body  of  a man,  which  had  evidently 
been  long  in  the  water,  and  thought,  from  the  peculiar 
construction  of  his  teeth,  being  “double  all  round,”  and 
other  circumstances,  to  be  that  of  William  Morgan,  was 
recently  found  on  the  shore  of  lake  Ontario.  The  wife 
of  Morgan  and  others  who  knew  him  well,  were  examin- 
ed— and,  on  the  evidence  offered,  the  coroner’s  jury  of 
twenty-three  unanimously  agreed,  that  this  body  was 
that  of  William  Morgan,  and  “that  he  came  to  his  death 
by  suffocation  by  drowning.”  We  anxiously  desire -a 
full  developement  of  this  mysterious  and  horrible  affair. 


[Since  the  receipt  ef  the  above,  we  sec  it  stated  that  he 
has  been  restored  to  his  rank.1 


Bank  robbery,  forgeries,  &c.  Nathaniel  Snel- 
son,  the  teller  of  the  office  of  discount  and  deposite  of 
the  bank  of  Virginia  in  Petersburg,  has  stolen  from  the 
said  office  about  forty  thousand  dollars,  chiefly  in  notes 
of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  the  property  of  the  presi- 
dent, directors  aud  company  of  the  bank  of  Virginia— 
and  he  absconded  early  on  Sunday  morning,  following, 
having,  as  is  believed,  a very  large  portion  of  that  sum 
with  him. 

The  robber  is  upwards  of  50  years  of  age,  and  repre- 
sented as  having  maintained  an  excellent  characteyip  to 
the  time  of  his  having  committed  this  deed,  which  htrs 
blurred  his  fair  name,  and  caused  a “rooted  sorrow”  which 
nothing  but  death  can  erase  from  the  tablet  of  the  heart. 
Five  hundred  dollars  are  offered  for  his  apprehension. 

A forged  cheek  to  the  amount  ot  $7,760  was  cashed  at 
one  of  the  New  York  banks  a few  days  since;  the  rebbec 
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escaped  from  the  city  with  his  booty,  but  it  is  stated  that 
he  has  been  apprehended  at  Dover,  Del.  and  part  ot  the 
money  recovered.  Forged  checks  were  presented  at  se- 
veral other  banks  in  the  same  city,  but  while  the  officers 
were  examining  them  the  rogues  departed  with  empty 
pockets. 

Another  band  of  counterfeiters  has  been  ferretted  out 
In  Philadelphia.  They  prosecuted  the  manufacture  on 
an  extensive  scale. 

The  Pacific.  An  act  of  the  congress  of  Colombia  has 
declared  the  port  of  Buenaventura,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  a free  port:  consequently,  all  vessels,  ot  all  na- 
tions may  enter  and  depart  from  it,  freely,  without  paying 
any  duties  of  importation  or  exportation,  nor  any  others, 
whatever.  The  vessels  of  nations  at  war  with  Colombia 
arc  exempted  from  this  rule. 

The  existing  laws  of  the  republic  remain  in  force*  as  to 
the  prohibition  of  exporting  gold,  silver,  and  platina,  in 
powder  or  else,  and  as  to  the  prohibition  ot  trading  in 
slaves. 

The  same  act  exempts  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Buen- 
aventura from  the  payment  of  all  duties  and  contribu- 
tions for  the  space  of  thirty  years. 

Delaware  can  at..  The  ceremony  of  breaking  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the  Delaware  canal, 
was  preformed  at  Bristol  on  Saturday  last-  About  halt  a 
mile  front  the  town  a stage  was  erected — the  ceremonies 
were  commenced  by  an  appropriate  prayer,  and  followed 
by  an  address  by  Peter  A.  Brown  esq.  The  ground 
was  broken  by  George  Harrison  esq.  member  of  the  le- 
gislature, from  Buck’s  county,  and  Peter  Ihrie,  Esq. 
member  from  Northampton.  Both  branches  of  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  were  invited,  and  the  Jersey  le- 
gislature adjourned  to  attend,  many  members  of  which 
were  present.  After  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the 
company,  which  was  numerous,  sat  down  to  a sumptuous 
entertainment  at  Bisonett’s  hotel. 

This  canal  is  to  extend  up  the  Delaware  river  from 
Bristol.  

Ch.uei.tv  to  a sailor.  Capt.  W.  D.  Freeman  has 
been  tried  at  Boston,  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
in  consequence  of  the  maltreatment  of  a sailor  named 
Whitehead,  on  board  bis  vessel,  so  as  to  cause  his  death. 
The  sailor,  for  trifling  offences,  was  tortured  and  punished 
ia  the  most  barbarous  manner;  among  other  cruelties 

Eractisod  upon  him,  he  was  lashed  to  a bolt  for  twenty 
>ur  hours,  and  twenty  four  to  the  sail  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him.  In  the  latter  situation  the  captain  daubed 
Ids  mouth  with  tar,  and  asked  him  where  he  had  been 
stealing  molasses.  The  weather  being  very  cold,  the 
captain  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a dram.  He  said  he  did, 
when  the  captain  said  I will  give  you  a dram  that  will 
fix  yon,  and  gave  him  a double  dose  of  tartar  emetic  with 
some  kiud  of  spirit,  which  made  him  vomit  until 
the  blood  ran  from  his  nostrils.  The  captain  fre- 
quently swore  that  he  should  not  be  satisfied  until 
he  saw  his  end.  Before  being  tied  lie  WA3  sent  up  to 
scrape  the  main  top-gallantroast,  and  not  doing  it  to  the 
Captain’s  satisfaction,  bq  tried  to  shake  him  Irom  the  rig- 
ging; the  wind  at  the  time  was  blowing  fresh.  While  ne 
was  tied,  (two  days),  he  had  but  half  a biscuit  to  cat, 
which  w'fts  broken  up,  and  he  took  it  up  in  his  mouth 
like  a beast  and  ate  it. 

The  captain  made  him  take  ofToneof  two  pair  of  trow- 
sers,  and  then  pump  the  ship,  the  water  dashing  over  him 
as  well  as  the  sea  breaking  over.  On  the  morning  of 
the  28th  he  untied  him  and  set  him  to  scrub  the  deck; 
soon  after  the  mainsail  was  ordered  ter  he  handed;  five 
men  went  on  the  yard;  the  captain  asked  the  mate  w hy 
he  did  not  send  that  damned  soldier  aloft  to  help  hand 
the  mainsail;  the  mate  replied  that  lie  was  not  able,  and 
witness  said,  ‘eapt.  Freeman,  if  that  man  goes  up  he  ne- 
ver comes  on  deck  again  alive:’  the  captain  ordered  him 
up,  and  as  he  climbed  slowly,  struck  him  with  a rope;  he 
reached  the  yard,  went  on  the  leeward  arm;  witness  then 
asked  him  to  “hand  the  leach,  if  you  can,”  and  reaching 
forward  to  take  hold  of  it,  Whitehead  fell  overboard,  his 
hands  heing  so  much  swollen  from  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived that  he  could  not  hold  on  to  the  ropes.  They 
were  perfectly  black  and  twice  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
man’s  hands. 


Conduct  like  the  above  is  rare,  we  trust,  on  board  of 
our  ships;  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  of  our  sea- 
men, and  destroys  those  sentiments  of  chivalry  invari- 
bly  associated  with  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  We  know 
that  sailors  to  be  efficient  snould  be  ruled  w ith  a tight 
hand — but  brutal  force  and  wanton  cruelty  show  not  the 
rightfulness  and  reason  of  things. 

Three  masted  schooner.  There  is  now  lying  at 
Jackson’s  wharf,  a vessel  which  appears  to  us  a novelty 
in  naval  architecture.  She  has  three  masts,  rigged  fore 
and  aft  fashion  as  it  is  called,  or  similarly  to  the  ordina- 
ry schooner.  Her  standing  rigging  is  all  of  iron,  served 
with  rope  yarn — the  shrouds  are  continuous  bars,  and  the 
cross  pieces,  usually  termed  ratlings,  are  strips  of  wood. 
The  stays  are  composed  of  long  links  about  a yard  in 
length.  The  tonnage  of  this  nondescript  is  336  tons, 
custom  house  measure.  She  is  expected  to  sail  very 
fast,  and  it  is  said  works  well,  as  w as  tested  by  herwork- 
ing  out  of  Mile’s  River,  where  she  was  built  under  the 
direction  of  captain  Miles  King,  against  w ind  and  tide. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  schooner-rig  in  sailing  on  a 
wind,  would  we  suppose,  recommend  the  fashion  of  this 
vessel  particularly  in  navigating  {pug  rivers.  The  rig- 
ging is  said  to  be  much  lighter  than  the  hempen  cordage. 
If  tne  opinion  lately  urged  in  English  papers  be  correct  , 
that  there  is  less  danger  of  the  electric  fluid,  when  metul 
is  equally  distributed  in  the  different  parts  of  a ship,  as  it 
tends  to’ draw  it  equally  to  all  points,  there  is  certainly 
an  advantage  gained  by  the  use  of  metal  rigging.  [ Chroi'i . 

New  Jersey.  The  legislature  of  this  state  commenc- 
ed its  session  on  Tuesday  the  23d  ult.  Silas  Cook  was; 
elected  vice  president  of  the  council,  and  William  B 
Erving  speaker  of  the  house.  One  of  the  members  from 
Monmouth,  Mr.  Lloyd,  while  on  his  way  from  home  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  house,  was  arrested  on  a ca  sa  by  the 
sheriff  of  Monmouth,  ami  is  now  in  custody.  The  house 
have  resolved  that  this  is  a breach  of  its  privileges  and 
dignity,  and  have  despatched  a sergeant  at  arms  with  the 
speaker’s  warrant,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  sheriff 
with  his  prisoner,  forthwith  at  the  bar  of  the  house. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

SPAIN  AND  POllTCGAE, 

The  disorders  in  these  kingdoms  are  rapidly  increasing, 
and  affairs,  generally,  are  in  a state  of  anarchy.  The  in- 
surgents are  in  arms  in  every  province  and  commit  the 
most  extravagant  outrages.  It  is  stated  that  Don  Miguel 
is  about  to  leave  Vienna  for  Portugal:  and  that  Ferdi- 
nand has  left  Madrid  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  rebellion 
in  Catalonia.  His  brother,  Don  Carlos,  had  preceded 
him,  and  a regency  had  been  formed  in  Madrid  for  thq 
government  of  the  kingdom  during  Ferdinand’s  absence, 
at  the  head  of  which  the  queen  had  been  placed.  The. 
court  of  Madrid  does  not  seem  to  rely  exclusively  ou 
this  parade  of  royalty  through  the  disaffected  provinces 
“An  imposing  military  force  is  to  precede  or  tollow*  the 
king,  to  convince  the  insurgents  that  his  majesty,  whether 
free  or  in  bondage,  has  power  to  make  his  government 
respected!!” 

«REECE  AND  TURKEY. 

From  the  following  articles  extracted  from  late  foreign 
papers,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  hopes  of  an  arrangement 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  are  at  an  end;  the 
porte  having  m the  most  peremptory  manner,  adhered  to 
its  former  determination  of  not  permitting  the  interfer* 
ence  of  the  allied  powers.  The  latest  accounts  receiv- 
ed state  that  the  ministers  have  withdrawn  from  Constan- 
tinople, aud  as  a necessary  consequence,  war  must  ensue. 
But  from  die  lust  of  power  m'the  princes  who  will  em- 
bark in  this  crusade,  we  much  fear  that  the  cuttings  antf 
carvings  of  territory,  and  the  newly  awakened  fury  and 
hatred  of  the  Musselmar.s  towards  the  Greeks,  caused  by 
the  interference,  will  tend  to  inflict  upon  them,  if  possir 
ble,  more  injury  than  they  ever  suffered  under  the  Turk* 
ish  government, — in  addition,  the  ill  blood  and  want,  of 
union  among  the  commanders  of  the  Greek  forces,  wiR 
be  another  fruitful  source  of  misery  and  destruction,  ex- 
hibiting a spectacle  unknown  to  modern  times.  On  the 
one  hand  the  “bloody  and  malignant  Turk”,  fired  by  reli- 
gious fanaticism,  and  with  those  feelings  inspired  by  a re- 
bellion of  slaves  "’ill  prosecute  the  work  of  v o.qgeaijce  with 
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“holy**  fervor,  and  consider  each  drop  of  blood  shed  by  a 
“Christian  dog”  as  an  oblation  on  the  altar  of  his  faith 
—on  the  other  hand,  the  armies  of  the  allied  nations  hav- 
ing Christianity  inscribed  upon  their  banners,  tearful  of 
each  others  power  and  stimulated  by  ambition,  will  act 
without  concert;  and,  that  the  proper  checks  and  balan- 
ces may  be  preserved,  will  not  hesitate  at  any  arbitrary 
or  unjust  stretch  or  effort  that  their  objects  may  be  obtain- 
, tained — while  with  paracidal  hands  the  sons  of  Greece 
w ill  complete  the  work  of  desolation,  and  extinguish  the 
last  ray  of  liberty  that  exhibits  her  expiring  in  throes  and 
convulsions. 

But  let  the  issue  of  the  anticipated  contest  be  what  it 
may,  our  present  impressions  are,  that,  though  it  may  dim 
the  splendor  of  the  crescent,  ambition  will  defile  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross,  and  Greece,  relieved  from  the  Ottoman 
yoke,  will  be  chained  to  the  car  of  new  masters. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  the  joint  note  of  the 
ambassadors,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  original  treaty  between  France,  Eng- 
land and  Russia: — 

« ‘ To  his  excellency  the  reis  effendi. 

“The  undersigned  are  charged  by  their  respective  go- 
vernments to  make  to  his  excellency  the  reis  effendi  the 
following  declaration. 

“During  six  years  the  great  powers  of  Europe  have 
been  engaged  in  endeavors  to  induee  the  sublime  porte 
to  enter  into  a pacification  with  Greece;  but  these  endea- 
vors have  been  constantly  unavailing,  and  thus  a war  of 
extermination  has  been  prolonged  between  it  and  the 
Greeks,  the  results  of  which  have  been,  on  the  one  hand 
calamities,  the  contemplation  of  which  is  dreadful  lor 
humanity;  and  on  the  other  hand,  severe  and  intolerable 
losses  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  has  not  been  possible  to  admit  that  the  Site  of 
Greece  has  been  at  all  within  the  control  of  the  Ottoman 
power. 

The  European  powers  have  consequently  redoubled 
the  zeal,  and  renewed  the  instances  which  they  before 
made,  to  determine  the  porte,  with  the  aid  ol  their  me- 
diation, to  put  an  end  to  a struggle  that  it  was  essential 
to  its  own  interest  should  be  no  longer  kept  up.  The 
European  powers  have  the  more  flattered  themselves  in 
the  hope  of  arriving  at  so  happy  a conclusion,  as  the 
Greeks  themselves  have  in  the  interval  shown  a desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  mediation;  but  the  sublime 
porte  has  hitherto  refused  to  listen  to  counsels  dictated 
by  sentiments  ot  benevolence  and  friendship.  In  this 
state  ol  affairs,  the  courts  of  France,  England  and  Rus- 
sia, have  considered  it  their  duty  to  define,  by  a special 
treaty,  the  line  of  conduct  they  are  resolved  to  observe, 
in  order  to 'arrive  at  the  object  towards  which  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  all  the  Christian  powers  tend. 

“In  execution  of  one  of  the  clauses  of  this  treaty,  the 
undersigned  have  been  charged  to  declare  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  sublime  porte,  that  they  now  in  a formal 
manner  offer  their  mediation  between  it  and  the  Greeks, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  to  regulate,  by  a friendly  ne- 
gotiation, the  relations  which  are  to  exist  between  them 
in  future. 

“That  further*  and  to  the  end  that  the  success  of  this 
mediation  may  be  facilitated,  they  propose  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  sublime  porte  an  armistic  for  suspending  all 
acts  of  hostility  against  ths  Greeks,  to  whom  a similar 
proposition  is  this  moment  addressed.  Finally,  they  ex- 
pect that  at  the  end  of  15  days  the  divan  will  clearly 
make  known  its  determination. 

“The  undersigned  flatter  themselves  that  it  will  be 
conformable  to  the  wish  of  the  allied  courts;  but  it  is  their 
duty  not  to  conceal  from  the  reis  effendi,  that  a new  re- 
fusal, an  evasive  or  insufficient  answer,  even  a total  si- 
lence on  the  part  of  his  government,  will  place  the  allied 
courts  under  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  such  measures 
as  they  shall  judge  most  efficacious  for  putting  an  end  to 
a state  of  things,  which  is  become  incompatible  even 
with  the  true  interests  of  the  sublime  porte,  with  the  se- 
curity of  commerce  in  general,  with  the  perfect  tranquili- 
ty of  Europe. 

(Signed)  “C.  GUILLEMINOT. 

“S.  CANNING. 

■August  16, 1 S27  “IU  BEAU  PIERRE.  ” 

The  term  allowed  by  the  note  fora  reply  was  consider- 
ed to  have  expired  on  the  30th  ult.  on  which  day  the  dra- 


gomans of  the  three  embassies,  Desgrange,  F.  Pisan! 
and  Franchini,  were  sent  to  the  reis  effendi  to  receive 
his  answer  to  it.  It  was  given  to  them  verbally,  and  in 
the  most  decided  terms  of  refusal  to  admit  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  foreign  powers  in  the  affair  of  the  Gi"eek 
contest;  referring  to  the  declaration  lately  made  by  the 
Turkish  government  on  the  subject,  as  their  deliberate 
and  firm  determination.  On  the  following  day,  the  31  st 
the  ambassadors  had  a conference,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  dragomans  were  sent  again.  They  delivered  another 
note,  the  contents  of  which  had  not  transpired,  but  it  was 
understood  that  it  was  yet  more  forcible  than  the  preced- 
ing one,  and  that  it  distinctly  announced  to  the  Turkish 
minister,  that  the  objects  of  the  treaty  must  be  obtained, 
whether  with  the  concurrence  of  the  porte  or  without  it, 
and  that  the  measures  determined  on  for  that  end  would 
be  carried  into  execution.  The  t-eis  effendi  is  said  to  have 
replied  very  pointedly,  and  repeated  more  firmly  than 
before  the  determination  of  the  porte  to  abide  by  its  first 
decision.  The  dragomans  it  is  added,  were  even  desired 
to  take  back  their  note,  but  they  declined  doing  this,  and 
left  it  in  the  apartment  of  the  reis  effendi.  This  second 
note,  according  to  the  best  information,  did  not  contain 
any  stipulation  for  a further  period  for  consideration  of 
the  subject,  such  being  considered  as  no  longer  of  any 
use. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  negotiation  at  the  date  of  the 
official  despatches;  hut  a private  express  from  Paris 
reached  London  with  intelligence  of  three  days  later 
from  Constantinople. — The  substance  of  the  information 
brought  by  it  is,  that  the  ambassadors,  finding  no  further 
notice  taken  of  their  application,  had  met  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th,  and  had  jointly  come  to  the  resolution  of  de- 
manding their  passports  on  the  following  day  and  quitt- 
ing Constantinople. 

Corfu , Aug.  14.  Gen.  Church  had  formed  a camp  on 
Mount  Ceratinos,  for  the  purpose  of  succouring  Cormth, 
in  case  the  enemy  should  make  an  attempt  against  that 
place.  He  has  also  assembled  a corps  of  about  3,000 
men,  whom  he  will  land  on  the  shores  of  Attica  and  Ne- 
gropont,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Thermopyl  se. 

Ibrahim  Pacha  is  still  at  Modon.  The  troops  of  the 
seraskier  are  divided  into  six  eorps,  but  they  are  almost 
all  detacned  in  different  directions,  and  have  been  roused 
by  the  Greek  guerillas,  who  have  advanced  as  far  as  The- 
bes. The  garrison  at  Athens  had  been  considerably  di- 
minished, and  is  in  such  a state  of  weakness,  that  if  the 
Greeks  had  the  necessary  means  they  could  attack  it  with 
almost  certain  success. 

A despatch  from  the  British  envoy  at  the  court  of  Per- 
sia, to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  transmitted  the  news  of  a 
great  victory  gained  by  the  Russians,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Araxes.  The  Augsburgh  Gazette  says,  that  the  loss 
of 40,000  men  by  the  Persians,  and  of  10,000  by  the  vic- 
tors, is  probably  an  exaggeration. 

COLOMBIA. 

In  accordance  with  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-first  ar- 
ticle of  the  Colombian  constitution,  congress  have  de- 
creed that  a grand  convention  of  Colombia  meet  at  Ocana 
on  the  2d  March,  1828,  for  the  purpose  of  examining,  and, 
in  case  of  need,  reforming  the  constitution  of  the  repub- 
lic: meantime,  it  continues,  as  well  as  all  other  laws,  iu 
their  full  force,  effect  and  vigor,  until  abrogated  by  the 
said  grand  convention. 

The  Colombian  papers  are  filled  with  the  addresses  to 
and  replies  of  Bolivar  on  taking  the  constitutional  oath. 
They  are  inflated  and  servile. 

The  report  of  the  war  department  of  the  Colombian 
republic  exhibits  the  sum  of  $4,307,797  as  the  total 
amount  of  expenses  for  the  army  during  1827. 

A communication  appears  in  tbe  Constitutionel,  under 
the  signature  of  Publius  Scaevola,  stating  that  the  vice 
president,  general  Santander,  offered  a reward  of  $60,000 
to  any  person  who  would  reveal  or  discover  any  funds 
charged  to  his  credit  in  any  European  or  American  bank- 
ing house.  From  this  it  appears  that  there  had  been 
some  previous  charges  of  corruption. 

PEUU. 

There  has  been  another  change  in  the  government; 
gen.  La  Mar  is  elected  president,  and  the  Conde  Do  Vis- 
ta vice  president,  byr  the  congress.  The  country  appears 
to  be  more  settled — the  people  begin  to  respect  their 
representatives,  who  have  the  supreme  sway. 
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INTERNAL  TRADE-OR  COMMERCE  BETWEEN 
THE  SEVERAL  STATES,  SfC. 

Among  the  committees  raised  in  the  convention 
was  that,  on  motion  of  Mr  Miliary,  “to  report  on  the 
state  of  trade  between  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  with  each  other,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  in  the 
different  productions  of  this  country,”  and  instructed, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr  Bartlett,  ‘to  ascertain  and  make 
a statement  of  facts,  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  do- 
mestic manufactures  upon  the  navigation  -and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  generally  ” 

In  the  almost  total  absence  of  official  papers  relat 
ing  to  the  momentous  concerns  embraced  in  the  in- 
quiry and  instruction,  the  zealous  and  intelligent  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Mallary  was  chairman,  could  do 
no  more  than  hastily  collect,  or  receive,  some  isolated 
statistical  facts  bearing  upon  the  subjects  submitted, 
and  present  them — rather  with  the  view  of  exciting 
attention  to  the  internal  trade  of  the  United  States, 
than  of  exhibiting  a regular  or  digested  statement  of 
items;  and  the  report,  with  the  few  materials  which 
had  been  furnished,  were  referred,  en  masse , to  the 
committee  on  the  address,  to  be  used  as  they  should 
think  proper.  Thus  Mr.  Mallary ’s  important  sugges- 
tion has  led  us  into  an  extensive  collection  of  facts 
and  well  supported  opinions;  and  caused  no  small 
expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  patience,  that  its  ob 
ject  rmgbt  be  accomplished,  so  far  as  it  was  practi- 
cable for  us  to  do  it 

This  committee  believes  that  no  part  of  the  duty 
assigned  them  is  so  important,  and  certainly  not  so 
difficult,  as  the  prcpa-«tion  of  the  fact3  disclosed, 
and  collection  of  others  relative  to  the  commerce 
between  the  states — that  any  thing  like  a tolerably 
correct  view  of  its  importance  may  be  suggested  to 
the  public;  but  they  do  not  shrink  from  an  attempt 
to  do  that  in  which  it  will  be  honorable  even  to  fail — 
for  however  imperfect  the  statements  must  necessari- 
ly be  raacy  truths  will  be  brought  out  and  preserved, 
and  set  thousands  to  thinking  who  never  yet  have  re 
fleeted  upon  our  incalculably  valuable  home- trade, 
and  its  vast  superiority  over  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country  The  people  have  made  a common  mistake 
or  these  subjects.  Those  of  Baltimore  had  only  a faint 
idea,  indeed,  of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  until  its  waters  were  covered  by  the  enemy  dur- 
ing the  late  war:  they  then  began  to  calculate  its  im- 
portance by  feeling  the  want  of  it:  and  now,  stand- 
ing on  “Federal  Hill,”op.e  may  almost  at  any  time 
count  from  50  to  150  vessels  under  sail,  bay  craft  and 
coasters,  wafting  the  products  of  our  rich  interior  or 
supplies  from  the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah,  to 
every  point,  or  laden  with  fuel  or  provisions  or  other 
articles  seeking  a market  with  us.  We  are  exten 
sively,  and  with  reasonable  accuracy,  informed  con- 
cerning our  foreign  trade,  and  the  legislative  discre- 
tion of  the  nation  is  directed  by  the  tables  furnished 
by  the  treasury  department;  but  we  knovi  less  of  our 
own  domestic  affairs  than  of  those  of  Great  Britain 
France  or  Germany,  wherein  the  wisdom  of  rulers 
is  displayed  in  regarding  things  at  home.  But  we 
hope  a change  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  American 
people  will  hereafter  be  better  informed  of  their  own 
means  and  resources  to  preserve  their  independence 
We  shall  not  be  able  to  offer  much  other  than  de- 
sultory facts  and  calculations,  without  present  pos 
sibHrty  of  arranging  them  methodically,  that  aggre- 
gates may  always  appear,  and  also  be  compelled 
to  give  them  without  much  regularity  of  classifica 
tion — but  out  of  these  partial  and  imperfect  state- 
ment, something  like  a general  idea , we  hope,  may  be 
formed  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects  before  us; 
and  we  shall  carefully  avoid  exaggeration,  being  re- 
solved that  our  mistakes,  or  misapprehensions,  shall 
rather  tend  to  dimmish  than  increase  the  apparent 
amount  of  the  commerce  vhich  exists  between  the 
several  states  composing  -he  republic. 


The  wheat  dour  inspected  in  Baltimore  for  three 
years,  was  as  follows: 


Inspected  in  1824 

1825 

1826 

Exported  to  foreign  places  1824 

1825 

1826 


Consumption,  300  barrels  per  day 


barrels. 

522.770 

509.736 

596,346 

296,796 
212,885 
177  599 


1,62S,852 


687,280 

941,572 

32S,500 

3)613,072 


Annual  exports,  coastwise  204,357 

The  consumption  is  put  down  as  the  general,  and, 
indeed,  concurrent  opinion  of  the  principal  dealers, 
and  they  cannot  be  materially  mistaken.  Of  the 
whole  quantity  exported  ooastwise„a  very  small  pro- 
portion is  sent  southwardly. 

We  have  no  data  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  In- 
dian corn  which  annually  obtains  the  same  direction, 
except  in  the  actual  consumption  at  some  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing establishments;  and  large  supplies  of  this 
article  are  derived  from  Virginia.  At  Newburyport, 
Mass,  up  to  the  28th  July,  in  the  present  year,  100,000 
bis.  of  flour  and  20,000  bushs.  of  corn  were  received 
from  the  south;  and  at  Somersworth,  (village)  N II. 
1,931  barrels  of  flour  and  6,059  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  of  southern  product,  were  consumed  in  the  last 
current  year.  From  many  like  facts  made  known 
to  us,  the  committee  think  it  may  be  assumed,  that, 
while  more  than  350,000  barrels  of  flour  are  annu- 
ally exported  eastwardly  from  the  Chesapeake,  there 
is  also  exported  about  800.000  bushels  of  corn. 

The  flour  imported  into  Boston  was  as  follows: 

1825  261,113  bbls  j of  both  which  about  130,000 

1826  284,822  $ bbls.  were  sent  abroad. 

Of  these  imports  119,920  barrels  were  from  Balti- 
more, and  S 1,000  from  Virginia,  chiefly  received  from 
Alexandria,  in  1826:  the  remainder  from  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  It  is  supposed  that  nearly 
200,000  barrels  of  Virginia  flour  are  annually  export- 
ed to  the  New  England  states,  through  Baltimore, 
Alexandria,  $*c — au  amount  one  third  greater  thau 
the  whole  export  to  the  British  West  Indies,  when 
the  trade  was  unrestricted. 

From  July  1826  to  July  1827,  Rhode  Island  import- 
ed 127,150  barrels  of  flour,  nearly  all  which  passed 
direct  to  the  manufactories.  In  the  last  year, 
barrels  from  the  mills  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  were  sent  to  the 
borders  of  Vermont,  &c.  with  other  quantities  brought 
down  the  canal  In  the  same  year  36,000  barrels 
were  shipped  at  Albany  direct  for  the  New  England 
states  The  inland  and  coastwise  trade  in  flour  pas- 
sing from  New  York  eastward,  is  very  large.  This 
article  from  different  places,  is  received  at,  perhaps, 
every  one  of  the  numerous  ports  of  the  New  England 
states,  and  spread  along  the  whole  coast  from  East- 
port,  in  Maine,  to  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut. 

In  1825  it  was  believed  that  1,000,000  dollars  were 
lost  on  the  flour  exported  to  Chili  and  Peru,  and  other 
places  bordering  od  the  Pacific.  Many  cargoes  did 
not  pay  the  freight.  The  whole  quantity  exported  that 
year  was  813,906  bbls. — of  which  242,568  to  South 
America,  the  greater  part  first  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  a 
market.  Judging  by  the  imports  at  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, Newburyport,  and  the  inland  trade  from  New 
York,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  consumption  of  Sour,  received  from  other 
states,  is  not  less  than  600,000  barrels  a year  in  the 
New  England  states,  with  about  2,000,000  bushels  of 
com,  and  other  bread  stuffs.  A very  intelligent  gen- 
tleman, speaking  on  this  subject,  ob^erv  ' — 

The  consumption  of  flour  in  Massachusetts  has 
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increased  as  20  to  1,  in  six  years,  and  is  continually 
increasing,  and  is  now  about  280,000  barrels  a 
year.  Instead  of  rye  and  Indian  bread,  which 
was  formerly  almost  exclusively  used,  wheat  is  now 
thought  of  even  by  the  poorer  classes  as  indispen- 
sable to  their  comfort,  as  well  as  more  economical — 
believing  they  can  buy  their  bread  stuffs  by  laboring 


Exports  of  four — 1826. 
Swedish  West  Indies 

10,751  bbls. 

Danish  do. 

61,078 

Dutch  do. 

17,032  * 

British  do. 

133,619 

Cuba  do. 

129.233 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

18,357 

Gibraltar 

27,083 

British N.  A.  colonies 

71,260 

Hayti 

48,993 

Mexico 

16,857 

Colombia 

34,451 

Brazil 

175,094 

Buenos  Ayres 

12,654 

Chili 

22,221 

Peru 

17,187 

West  Indies,  generally 

15,185 

To  the  dominions  of  any  other  power,  less  than 

10.000  barrels.  Whole  export  857  820  barrels,  va- 
lued at  $4,121,466 

Prom  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  must  appear 
that  the  bread-stuffs  of  the  farmers  of  the  middle  and 
western  states,  have  their  chief  market  in  the  eastern 
districts  of  our  country.  Flour  and  corn  are  trans 
ported  even  into  the  interior  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  large 
quantities  reach  Vermont.  Our  belief  as  before  ex- 
pressed, is,  that  not  less  than  800,000  barrels  of 
hour  and  2,000,000  bushels  of  corn  are  exported  east- 
ward from  the  grain-growing  states,  to  supply  the 
new  demands  for  food  caused  by  the  industry  ex- 
erted in  various  manufactures  in  New  England,  and 
which  the  latter  would  be  unable  to  purchase  unless 
paid  for  in  goods.  Many  stage-owners  and  innkeepers 
of  the  interior,  feed  the  horses  kept  by  them  upon 
southern  corn.  These  imports  of  flour  and  corn, 
may  be  valued  at  5,000,000  dollar^  and  employ  ves- 
sels to  transport  130,000  tons  annually,  on  which  a 
freight  is  earned,  yielding  subsistence  to  many  sea- 
faring persons  and  others  interested  in  navigation, 
ship  building  and  its  numerous  subordinate  branches. 
The  whole  foreign  export  of  last  year  was  857,820 
barrels  of  flour  and  505,381  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
together  valued  at  4,506,421 — or  half  a million  less 
in  value  to  the  agriculturalists  of  the  grain-growing 
states  than  their  own  unvalued  and  almost  unknown 
eastern  market;  so  much  have  they  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  foreign  trade,  that  they  over-looked  that 
trade  which  is  at  home,  though  greater  than  the  other! 

3S5,535  bbls.  of  flour,  44,057  beef  and  pork,  31,175 
Salt — 1,500,000  bushels  of  grain,  chiefly  wheat,  17,905 
beans  and  peas,  761  tons  of  clover  seed,  120  of  wool, 
841  cheese,  1,126  butter  and  lard,  159  hops,  143  furs — 
9,145  boxes  of  glass — 1,603.030  gals  domestic  spirits, 
were  among  the  articles  which  passed  inward  on  the 
N.  York  canals  during  the  last  year.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  boats  and  rafts  was  18,950 — of  tons,  inward, 
242,368!  The  tolls  paid  amounted  to  $771,780  10  cts. 

We  have  no  late  statements  of  the  amount  of  the 
trade  on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  &c.  but  in  1823,  not 
less  than  300,000  barrels  of  flour,  75,000  do  whis 
key,  50,000  do.  of  pork,  12,000  hhds.  of  tobacco., 

22.000  hhds.  and  boxes  of  bacon  100  000  kegs  of 
lard,  &c.  &c.  valued  at  3,590,000  dollars,  passed  the 
Faib  of  the  Ohio  descending;  iron  and  many  articles 
manufactured,  were  not  included  in  the  amount. — 
What  is  the  annual  value  of  the  descending  trade  of 
ij2?  the  western  waters  at  this  time?  Yet  vast  quanti- 
wfeAof  produce  and  of  manufactured  articles  ape  trans- 


ported across  the  mountains,  and  large  supplies  of 
glass  are  thus  conveyed  from  Pittsburg,  &c.  via  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia, even  to  the  N.  England  market ! 

There  were,  last  year,  about  one  hundred  sail  of 
brigs  and  schooners  plying  between  our  ports  on  lake 
Erie  and  the  other  upper  lakes,  with  seven  steam 
boats.  The  tonnage  will  be  increased  60  per  cent, 
in  the  present  year,  and  be  doubled  before  the  expi- 
ration of  182S;  and  trebled  or  quadrupled  when  the 
great  Ohio  canal  shall  be  finished.  Many  will  soon 
be  required  fop  the  navigation  of  lake  Michigan. — 
All  this  business,  except  what  was  carried  on  by  four 
or  five  little  vessels,  has  grown  up  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  late  war,  in  1815.  There  are  also  many 
vessels  on  lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain. 

Nothing  can  shew  the  present  and  greatly  increas- 
ing value  of  the  trade  between  the  states  more  satis- 
factorily than  these  general  remarks  and  results;  but 
we  shall  add  many  particulars,  that  the  mind  of  every 
one  may  more  easily  grasp  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject.  And,  when  we  consider  the  numerems  voyages 
that  are  made  by  the  vessels  employed  in  our  coast- 
ing trade,  its  vastly  superior  importance  over  the  fo- 
reign must  strike  every  reflecting  individual.  The 
internal  trade,  in  its  repeated  voyages,  transports 
very  many  times  more  tons  of  goods  than  the  foreign, 
which  will  undoubtedly  appear  because  of  the  vast 
amount  of  articles  required  for  the  home  supply  over 
the  foreign  demand. 

The  following  table  shews  the  growth  of  our  inva- 
luable coasting  trade.  There  was  a great  apparent* 
falling  off  in  registered  tonnage  employed  in  the  fo- 
reign trade,  in  1818— six  years  before  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  bill,  but  there  has  been  an  increase  of  near- 
ly 100,000  tons  since  that  time.  In  1800,  the  enrolled 
and  licensed  tonnage  was  only  281,622  tons;  in  1805. 
391,025  tons;  in  1810,  440,512  tons.  The  official  ta- 
bles are  not  yet  made  up  later  than  1825.  The  pre- 
sent probable  amount  is  more  than  800,000  enrolled 
and  licensed  tons. 

A comparative  view  of  registered , enrolled  and  licensed 

tonnage  of  the  U.  States,  from  1815  1825,  inclusive. 


Registered 

tonnage. 


Enrolled  and 
licensed  ton- 
nage. 


Total  tonnage, 
of  each  dis- 
trict. 


TONS  AND  95THS. 


1815 

854,294  74 

513,833  04 

1,368,127  79 

1816 

800,759  63 

571,458  85 

1,372,218  53 

1817 

809,724  70 

590,186  66 

1,399.911  4l 

1818 

606,088  64 

609,095  51 

1,225,184  20 

1819 

612,930  44 

647,821  17 

1,260.751  61 

1820 

619,047  53 

661,118  66 

1,280,166  24 

1821 

619,896  40 

679,062  30 

1,298,958  70 

1822 

628,150  41 

696,548  71 

1,324,699  17 

1823 

639,920  76 

596,644  87 

1,336,565  68 

1824 

669,972  GO 

719,190  37 

1,389,163  02 

1825 

700,787  08 

722,323  69 

1,423,111  77 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register. 

The  preceding  does  not  include,  unless  partially, 
the  [about]  two  hundred  steam  boats  that  ply  up- 
on the  western  waters,  and  the  vast  number  of  other 
large  boats  which  navigate  our  rivers,  and  pass  from 
state  to  state,  laden  with  their  several  productions. 
The  steam  boats  have  an  average  burthen  of  more 
than  200  tons. 

*We  call  it  “apparent,”  because  that,  if  we  recol- 
lect rightly,  the  lists  were  generally  examined  and. 
corrected  in  that  year,  and  the  worn  ofit,  lost,  or 
missing  vessels  deducted. 
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The  tonnage  of  Boston  and  Baltimore  are  more 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  growth  of  manufactures, 
than  any  other  of  our  chief  ports  The  first  is  the 
centre  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  district,  the  se- 
cond of  a great  grain-growing  one 

Registered.  Enrolled , 4‘C.  Total. 

1823  Boston  97,960  45,369  143,329 

1825  “ 103,741  49,127  152, S68 

1823  Baltimore  45,810  25  614  71,424 

1825  “ 58,853  33,196  92.050 

Each  city  shews  a handsome  increase  in  two  years. 
The  increase  is  going  on  yet  more  rapidly.  I'  is  pro- 
bable that  the  gross  tonnage  of  Boston  now  is  165,000, 
and  of  Baltimore  120,000— the  greatest  part  of  the 
increase  is  in  enrolled  tonnage,  for  the  coasting  trade. 
The  enrolled  tonnage  at  Philadelphia  is  also  rising 
rapidly,  because  of  internal  improvements  and  the 
new  products  brought  to  market,  especially  coal, 
with  increased  quantities  of  flour,  iron,  whiskey  and 
other  manufactured  articles.  The  tonnage  tables  of 
1827  will  instruct  us  much  on  this  subject. 

About  175,000  bales  of  cotton  are  received  from 
the  south  and  scattered  along  the  coast  north  of 
the  Potomac  or  sent  up  the  Mississippi,  for  the 
supply  of  the  factories,  rising  pretty  nearly  to  one 
fourth  of  the  (late)  whole  production  of  that  valuable 
staple.  The  weight  of  this  cotton  is  about  30,000 
Tons — the  amount  will  be  increased  to  50,000  in 
less  than  three  years,  if  the  manufacture  should 
continue  to  flourish,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
period  when  a quantity  of  cotton  half  equal  to  our 
present  export  of  the  article  will  be  required  for  our 
factories,  a large  part  of  which  will  be  exported  in 
goods;  for  we  manufacture  as  cheap  a9  the  British, 
and,  certainly,  undersell  them  in  foreign  places  acces- 
sible to  us  as  to  them.  Stop  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture, and  it  is  probable  that  the  general  demand  for 
£50,000  bales  would  immediately  cease,  because  of 
the  want  of  mean9  to  purchase,  and  the  more  rigid 
economy  that  persons  would  be  compelled  to  exert. 
Throw  the  extra  150,000  bales  into  the  glutted  Eu- 
ropean market,  and  calculate  the  effect!  They  would 
reduce  the  whole  quantity  one  cent  or  one  cent  and  a 
half  per  pound.  Persons  cannot  purchase  if  they 
cannot  sell  It  is  the  profitable  employment  of  per- 
sonal labor  only  that  creates  wholesome  public 
wealth.  It  seems  as  if  destined  that  the  United  Slates 
shall  and  must  be,  in  cotton  manufactures,  what 
Great  Britain  now  is,  unless  Egypt,  Greece,  fyc.  may 
furnish  the  material  cheaper  than  we  can  make  it, 
because  of  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  these  countries. 


The  transportation  of  cottOR  coastwise,  besides  the 
•amount  consumed  in  the  manufactories,  is  of  a large 
amount,  as  the  following  items  will  shew: 

In  the  year  ending  the  30th  September,  1826,  there 
was  exported  from  Savannah  194,578  bales,  of  which 
82,092  were  sent  coastwise. 

Of  the  186,471  bales  exported  from  New  Orleans 
in  1824-5,  68,020  were  sent  coastwise,  and  150,000 
bales  in  1825 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1S24,  96,043  bales  were 
received  at  New  York;  but  in  the  same  period  in 
1825,  the  quantity  rose  to  153,454  bales.  In  the  last 
season,  the  amount  exported  to  England  from  New 
York  was  about  100,000  bales. 

But — in  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year 
153,135  bales  were  received  at  New  York— as  fol- 


from  New  Orleans  23,1 72 

Mobile  33,944 

Peosaeola  1,691 

Georgia  40,95S 

Charleston  19,067 

North  Carolina  30,573 

Virginia  3,730 


Tofa! 


153. 135  * 


These  examples  are  sufficient.  .The  crop  of  the 
last  year  was  estimated  at  more  than  900,000  bales, 
of  which  about  400,000  were  transported  coastwise, 
the  chief  part  of  the  products  of  Virginia,  North  Ca- 
rolina and  Alabama  having  taken  that  direction, 
with  large  quantities  from  other  states.  This  cotton 
weighed  about  80,000  tons  and  was  worth  more  than 
16,000.000  dollars,  at  its  reduced  price,  all  which  was 
paid  to  the  cotton-growing  states  in  the  south,  by  the 
northern  or  eastern  states  And  what  is  it  that  the 
latter  produce  which  the  former  extensively  receives, 
except  manufactured  articles?  The  tobacco  of  Ma- 
ryland, grain  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  and  wool  of  Ver- 
mont, have  no  market  there;  but  in  cotton  and  other 
manufactures,  whiskey,  &c.  the  products  of  the  soil 
exported  in  new  shapes,  and  by  the  profits  earned  in  na- 
vigation and  commerce  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  an  equilibrium  has  been  kept  up  which  ena- 
bles the  northern  states  to  pay  for  the  cotton  of  the 
south,  to  the  mutual  accommodation  and  great  ad- 
vantage of  both  parties.  The  interests  involved  in  this 
trade  unites  the  states  south  of  the  Potomac  with 
those  north  of  that  river,  as  the  coastwise  export  of 
bread-stuff's  unites  the  grain-growing  states  with 
those  of  New-England;  and  the  perpetual  interchange 
of  commodities  between  all  the  states  preserves  the 
vitality  of  business  and  promotes  the  common  pros- 
perity. What  would  be  the  condition  of  either  sec- 
tion without  the  markets  afforded  by  others? 

The  whole  foreign  export  of  cotton  for  1826,  was 
5,972,852  lbs.  sea-island,  and  204,535,415  of  other- 
together  valued  at  25,025,214  dollars. 

It  is  estimated  in  the  <:Georgia  Courier,”  that  the 


cotton  crop  of  1826  was  950,000  bales 

— as  follows: 

At  New  Orleans 

340,000  bales. 

Mobile, 

100,000 

Pensacola 

10,000 

Georgia  and  South  Carolina 

400,000 

North  Carolina  and  Virginia 

100,000 

Total 

950,000 

If  this  statement  is  correct,  the  amount  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  we  had  hitherto  supposed. 


Exports  c f cotton,  rice  and  tobacco  from  Sayan- 


nah  for  ten  months  endin 

ig,  31st  July,  1827- 

Upland- 

S.  Island. 

Rice. 

Tobacco. 

Foreign 

108,636 

13,681 

5,922 

120 

Coastwise 

100,318* 

438 

7,719 

421 

208,984 

14,119 

13,641 

541 

Same  period  last  near, 

Foreign 

100,213 

5,804 

' 4,960 

123 

Coastwise 

73,271 

454 

6,411 

43 

173,484 

6,256 

11,371 

166 

Of  the  85,819  bales  exported  from  Mobile,  in  the 
present  year,  up  to  the  1st  Aug.-  46,175  were  sent 
coastwise,  39,579  of  which  to  New  York. 

A New  York  paper  says  that  153,513  bales  of  cot- 
ton were  exported  to  Europe  from  that  port,  in  the 
present  year,  up  to  the  1st  August — that  is  in  8 
months.  ’ 

In  1796  when  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  near  4,500,000,  we  exported  about  33,000,000 
dollars  worth  of  domestic  products,  exclusive  of  cot- 
ton and  tobacco.  In  1826,  with  a population  of  about 
12,000,000,  we  exported  of  similar  articles  only  the 
value  $22,683,288.  The  year  1796  is  the  first  in  which 
the  value  of  articles  exported  was  given.  See  the  ta- 
ble, page  25  As  production  has  increased  with  popu- 
lation, the  vast  amount  for  the  internal  trade  is  appa- 
rent, as  well  as  the  comparatively  reduced  mean” 
that  we  have  to  purchase  foreign  goods. 
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The  average  exports  for  six  years 
1S01  to  1806— Cotton  $7,132,838 

All  other  articles  34,799,760 

Total  domestic  exports  42,000  000 
1819  to  1824— Cotton  21,670,978 

All  other  articles  27,330,931 

Total  domestic  exports  49,000.000 

So  that  while  the  business  in  cotton  has  advanced 
in  an  average  sum  of  14  millions  a year,  the  like  va- 
lue of  other  articles  exported  has  been  reduced  near- 
ly 7 millions.  Anout  only  one-sixth  of  the  people  of 
the  U States  have  any  more  direct  interest  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton,  than  the  cultivators  of  cotton  have 
in  woollen  manufactures.  The  product  for  export, 
therefore,  of  the  first  is  equal  to  11  or  12  dollars  peri 
head,  even  of  the  slave*?;  but  that  of  the  other  no 
more  than  about  2 dollars  and  75  cents  for  each  of 
the  people.  If  the  first  can  live  by  the  foreign  trade, 
it  is  certain  that  the  last  cannot.  They  must  have  an 
interior  trade  by  which  they  can  participate  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  other,  or  decline  the  latter  alto- 
gether 

Sugar  is  another  great  staple,  and  its  cultivation  is 
local  or  “monopolized”  by  a small  part  of  our  coun 
try,  at  present  chiefly  confined  to  Louisiana,  but 
about  to  be  extensively  produced  in  Florida  The 
last  year’s  crop  was  about  50,000,000  pounds,  50,000 
hhds.  or  25,000  tons  to  be  transported  coastwise,  or 
by  river  navigation,  for  consumption.  It  is  an  article 
of  general  use,  as  much  in  the  east  as  in  the  south. 
In  the  last  year  we  also  imported — 

76  016  015  lbs.  brown  sugar,  worth  $4,573,407 
8,883,940  lbs  white  or  clayed  737,924 


In 


84,899.955 
21,146,856  exported 


5.311,331 
1,742,034 

73,753,099  lb!  consumption  $3,569,297 

Which  shews  that  the  whole  consumption  is  more 
than  120  millions  of  pounds.  All  this  quantity  will 
speedily  be  produced  in  the  state  and  territory  nam- 
ed, and  the  “bounty”  upon  it,  in  the  shape  of  a duty 
that  must  exclude  the  foreign  article,  will  amount  to 
nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  a year.  We  call  it  a 
bounty,  because  the  cultivation  is  and  must  be  local — 
there  cannot  be  any  general  domestic  c .npetition  to 
reduce  the  price,  as  in  every  , other  product  or  manu 
faeture  of  our  country.  The  cotton  region  is  of  vast 
extent,  woo!  may  he  grown  in  every  state,  and  facto- 
ries may  be  established  almost  in  every  spot  where 
people  are  to  he  found  lo  work  in  them;  but  it  is  not 
thus  with  sugar.  And  how  are  the  other  states  to 
purchase  sugar  of  Louisiana,  if  Louisiana  refuses  to 
encourage  and  protect  their  industry?  It  is  impossible 
that  they  should.  And,  on  that  account,  and  because 
of  the  severe  and  direct  loss  of  revenue,  and  of  the 
foreign  trade  which  the  exclusion  of  foreign  sugars 
must  cause,  in  the  sate  of  such  articles  as  are  prohi- 
bited to  the  consumption  of  Europe,  unless  Louisiana 
supports  a tariff  which  benefits  other  9tates,  she  must 
expect  and  will  obtain  a reduction  of  the  duty  upon 
her  “monopoly,”  sugar.  Thi3  is  inevitable — the  pub- 
lic necessity  will  require  it.  Nearly  ail  the  sugar  im- 
ported is  paid  for  in  bread  stuffs,  meats,  manufactures 
and  lumber  and  fish  exported  Forty-four  millions 
of  pounds  are  received  from  Cuba  only,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  that  island  received  of  us  domestic  articles  of 
the  value  of  3,749.658  dollars,  and  foreign  articles  to 
the  value  of  2,3S2,774  dollars  in  1826 — together 
6,132,432  dollars;  or  nearly  a twelfth  part  of  the 
whole  foreign  business  of  the  United  States,  the  gross 
exports  being  valued  at  77,595,322  dollars.  We  shall 
give  a summary  statement  of  our  commerce  with  Cu- 
ba, and  compare  it  with  that  which  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  except  in  cotton,  to- 
bacco and  rice. 


rho!e  export  of  domestic  products 
9,658  dollars. 

to  Cuba, 

\ part  composed  of — 

Dollars. 

Fish,  oil  and  spermaceti  candles 

268,438 

Lumber  of  all  sort9 

332,748 

Manufactures  of  wood 

82.166 

Naval  stores 

5,419 

Skins  and  furs 

16,120 

Beef 

83,153 

Butter  and  cheese 

27,661 

Pork,  hams  and  bacon,  lard  and  hogs 

698,203 

Horses  and  mules 

5,300 

129,223  bbls.  flour 

616,035 

Indian  corn 

39,168 

■ meal 

6,865 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread 

18,104 

Potatoes 

22,617 

Apples 

3,999 

Rme 

398,738 

Tobacco,  955  hhds. 

59,468 . 

Household  furniture 

73,163 

Coaches  and  carriages 

22,400 

Hats 

104,020 

Saddlery 

31,858 

Beer,  porter,  whiskey, &.c. 

33 ,08 1 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes 

185,635 

Candles  and  soap 

205,043 

Snuff*  and  manufactured  tobacco 

5,346 

Linseed  oil  and  turpentine 

4,399 

Cables  and  cordage 

8,857 

Iron — nails 

65,045 

Gunpowder 

29,754 

Copper  and  brass  manufactures 

17,447 

Medicinal  drugs 

23,700 

Wearing  apparel,  combs,  brushes,  and 

very  many  small  articles  of  manu- 

faclures 

128,910 

3,629,842 

Leaving  only  219,816  dollars  for  all  other  domestic 
articles;  and,  deducting  rice  and  tobacco  from  the 
whole  amount,  the  sum  of  3,291,452,  is  in  the  product 
of  the  grain-growing  and  manufacturing  states.  Cuba 
also  furnishes  a market  for  about  one  tenth  of  all 
the  foreign  articles  which  we  have  to  spare  out  of  our 
exchanges  or  trade  with  other  countries,  in  aid  of  our 
navigation 

We  shall  now  present  a view  of  our  trade  with  all 
Europe,  except  in  the  articles  cotton,  tobacco  and 
rice,  but  otherwise  including  the  whole  products  of 
our  forests,  fields,  work-shops  and  factories,  and  of 
the  fisheries. 

Russia 
Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Denmark 
Netherlands, 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Gibraltar 
Fraoce 
Germany 
Spain 
Portugal 
Italy  and  Malta 
Trieste,  &c. 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c. 

Europe,  generally, 


6,4^2 
5,943 
15,094 
18, SIS 
228 ,730 
1,542.723 
336,603 
624,549 
198,6915 
145,875 
88,479 
71,266 
9,388 
46,897 
857 

Whole  exports  to  Europe,  1826.  $3,239,475 

Now,  the  exports  to  Cuba,  except  in  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  rice,  were  valued  at  $3,291,452 — leaving 
a balance  in  favor  of  Cuba  against  all  Europe  of 
$51,977! 

The  trade  with  Hayti,  despised  Hayti,  is  of  the 
same  character  as  that  with  Cuba;  and  in  .the  last 
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year,  in  domestic  products,  amounted  lo  $1,252  910  j 

equal  to  the  whole  of  our  exports  to  Russia,  Prus-  j 

sia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Spain.  Portugal, 
fee.  indeed  all  Europe,  Great  Britain  and  France  ex- 
cepted!— and  leaving  out  the  cotton  and  tooaceo,  only, j 
sent  to  the  Netherlands  and  Germany! 

We  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  these  things  that 
the  merits  of  them  cannot  be  mistaken — that  “he 
who  runs  may  read.” 

If,  as  before  observed,  the  whole  sugar  consumed 
in  the  United  States  was  of  domestic  pr  d-  -lion,  (as 
it  soon  will  be  at  the  present  duty  upon  the  foreign 
article),  an  apparent  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of 
4,000,000  dollars  annually  would  take  place,  and 
the  trade  with  Cuba  be  reduced,  from  whence  we 
now  import  46,000,000  lbs.  about  one  fourth  of 
which  is  exported  to  purchase  articles  in  Europe 
which  the  people  of  that  quarter  of  the  world  will 
not  give  us  in  exchange  for  our  own  commodities. — 
Let  this  be  observed.  But  the  whole  value  of  wool- 
len goods  imported  in  1826,  as  returned  and  paying 
duty,  was  only  7,386  826 — or  of  cloths  and  c assu- 
me res,  no  more  than  4,546,714  dollars.  The  duty  on 
this  last  sum,  if  ad  paid,  is  only  1,650,000  dollars — 
and  if  our  manufacturers  of  such  goods  were  protect 
ed  even  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  foreign  articles, 
the  revenue  would  suffer  nearly  in  the  same  amount 
that  it  does  in  the  protection  actually , and  at  this  time 
afforded , to  the  cultivation  of  stigai ! or  only  about  one 
third  as  much  as  the  latter  protection  will  amount  to 
when  the  cultivation  shall  be  extended  to  meet  the 
present  home  demand.  These  things  are  tr  ue  Ex 
amine  them  by  the  official  documents.  How  do  we 
“gape  at  gnats  and  swallow  camels!'’  The  duties  le 
vied  upon  sugars  are  prohibitory,  so  far  as  the  domes- 
tic industry  can  supply  the  home  demand — nut  the 
duties  asked  for  on  cloths  will  not  he  exclusive — not 
prohibitory,  but  protecting;  yet  the  amount  of  pro 
tection  granted  to  a few  sugar  planters  in  Louisiana, 
but  to  say  the  whole  people  thereof,  about  75  000,  is 
equal  to  that  which,  as  the  enemies'  of  the  tariff  con 
tend,  is  asked  for  by  the  farmers  and  manufacturers 
and  citizens  of  a majority  of  the  3tat.es,  enlisting  the 
feelings  of  six  or  seven  millions  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  See  the  population  table 

We  wish  to  be  understood  clearly.  We  have  no 
sort  of  a desire  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  sugar,  the 
cultivation  of  which  is  a monopoly  in  this  country; 
but  are  really  impressed  with  a belief  that  if  the 
duty  on  sugar  was  one  and  a half  cent-  per  !b.  in- 
stead of  three  cents,  that,  while  the  revenue  would 
be  increased  by  the  greater  consumption  of  the  fo- 
reign article,  the  demand  for  our  ag:  icuitural  products, 
such  as  flour,  beef,  pork,  &c.  and  many  manufactures, 
would  be  nearly  doubled,  in  the  increased  trade 
which  that  reduction  of  duty  would  give  rise  to,  in 
the  enlarged  market  afforded  for  the  productions  of 
Cuba  and  other  West  Irdia  islands,  &c  We  hope 
that  every  one  of  our  fellow  citizens  <1!  reflect  up- 
on these  facts  and  remarks  presented.  VVe  shall  urae 
them  no  further.  All  matters  of  trade,  to  be  jusi 
and  endurable,  must  be  reciprocal — else  man,  in  one 
climate  or  condition,  will  be  as  the  servant  of  his  fel- 
low in  another.  There  is  no  natural  necessity  for  this, 
and  discretion  or  suffering  must  regulate  purchases  by 
rates.  The  Indian  perishes  who  exchanges  his  coats  of 
fur  for  looking  glasses  or  whiskey ; he  must  obtain, 
at  least,  some  blankets  in  lieu  of  his  furs,  or  become 
a victim  to  bis  folly,  and  miserably  expire. 

Iron  and  its  manufactures,  until  after  it  passes  the 
state  of  bar  or  relied  iron,  may,  without  any  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  rather  be  regarded  as  the 
representation  of  agricultural  products  than  of  man  ;fac 
tures,  for  the  reason  that  so  large  a porportion  of  the 
value  of  the  article  is  derived  f»*om  the  cost  of  subsist- 
ing the  makers  of  it,  and  for  supplies  of  fuel  and  trans 
'portations.  We  have  few  facts  to  shew  what  is  the  ex- 


tent of  the  h >me  trace  in  castings  and  oar  iron,  and 
hdw  far  it  affects  the  coasting  and  inland  trade  of 
our  country.  Its  different  transportations,  however, 
by  land  and  water,  must  amount  to  more  than  300,000 
tons,  and  the  value  of  tii£  home  product,  in  castings 
and  bar-iron,  may  be  roughly  computed  at  25,000,000 
dollars.  The  furmces,  forges  arid  rolling  mills  of 
Pennsylvania  were  given  a«  producing  a valu-  of 
more  than  three  millions  in  1810 — which  value,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  is  now  two  or  three  times 
greater  than  it  was  then.  We  have  no  satisfactory 
data  on  this  subject  The  whole  home  manufacture 
of  iron,  in  all  its  various  br-  uches  and  departments, 
and  changes  of  c haracter  and  usefulness,  great  and 
small,  sub  ists  a vast  number  of  persons,  and  consti- 
tutes a mighty  item  in  the  nation  !!  production. 

Nearly  2,000  tons  of  pig  and  bar-iron,  chiefly  the 
product  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  worth 
114,500  dollars,  were  received  at  Providence,  R I in 
j the  past  year,  and  principally  used  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  p!a*‘e,  for  the  cotton  and  other  facto- 
ries. It  is  estimated  that  30,000  tons  1 domestic 
bar-iron  are  used  in  all  the  New  England  states, 
worth  3.000,000  dollars  One  factor)  in  New  Hamp* 
shire  consu  .es  1,200  tons  annually.  The' supplies 
i are  p incipaily  derived  from  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  some  from  Maryland.  This 
j materia!  is  extensively  used  in  all  the  manufactories — 
i 4,000  tons  arc  annually  made  or  used  at  VVarehain, 
i Mass.  Many  machine  -ugps  use  several  tons  a month, 
j The  numerous  works  of  iron  at  Baltimore  and  in  its 
neighborhood,  ineduding  manufactures  ol  machinery, 
amount  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year. 


Large  quantities  of  iron  ore  have  been  transported 
east  from  Baltimore,  or  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  payment  for  the  rude  material,  perhaps,  made  in 
the  very  articles  fabricated  from  it!  The  value  of 
the  ore  was  a clear  gain  to  Maryland.  This  business 
has  employed  many  tons  of  shipping. 

The  trade  in  domestic  spirits  is  of  much  value. 
We  have  ascertained  the  quantity  received  at  Bal- 
timore, but  the  facts  which  relate  to  this  article  are 
nearly  as  scarce  as  those  which  belong  to  iron.  All 
the  grain-growing  states  produce  whiskey,  in  the 
want  of  a market  for  oread  stuffs,  and  because  of  its 
easier  transportation.  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Maryland  and  Kentucky  are  the  chief  manufac- 
tories of  it.  We  know  little  ol  its  distribution.  The 
greater  part  not  used  in  the  states  named,  perhaps, 
passes  souih;  a large  quantity,  however,  is  sent  east. 
Lately, one  for  arding  house  in  Troy,  N.  Y received, 
by  the  canal,  900  hhds.  of  Ohio  whiskey,  for  the  east- 
ern market,  and  it  is  supposed  that,  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  a million  of  gallons  will  pass  from  the  same 
-late  with  the  same  destination.  About  four  millions 
I of  gallons  of  foreign  spirits  are  imported;  but  it  may 
bo  supposed  that  the  sea-coast  transpor’ation  of  domes- 
tic spirits  employs  many  times  as  much  tonnage  as 
! the  foreign  trade  in  spirits  employs. 


Inspect)  < of  domestic  distilled  liquors  at  Baltr- 


for  the  years  slated: 

Large  casks. 

1824  2,986 

1825  7,714 

1826  7,494 


Small  casks.  Gallons. 
39,858  1,494,640 

61,790  2 625,100 

63.753  2,619,991 

3)6,739,731 


Annually  2,246.577 

Large  casks  at  100  gallons  and  small  casks  at  30 
each.  S‘>me  part  of  the  liquor  contained  in  the  large 
casks  is  New  England  ruin — say  a 25th  part;  all  the 
rest  wili-key.  except  so  e apple  and  peach  brandy. 
The  quantity  consumed,  or  exported,  east  or  south, 
cannot  be  ascertained;  but  the  various  transporta.- 
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tion  employs  many  tons  of  shipping;  and  a large  num- 
ber of  wagons  and  horses,  and  their  drivers,  with 
many  Susquehannah  boatman,  &c. 


The  Pennsylvania  canal  commissioners,  in  a report 
made  during  the  last  winter,  estimated  that  157,000 
tons  of  vegetable  and  animal  or  mineral  productions, 
worth  5,430,000  dollars,  descended  the  Susquehan- 
nah to  the  tide  during  the  year  1826 — flour  grain, 
bacon,  whiskey,  &c.  &c.  10,000  barrels  of  flour  and 

3.000  barrels  of  whiskey,  have  sometimes  reached 
Baltimore  in  a single  week,  with  large  quantities  of 
lumber,  fye.  An  ark  has  arrived  at  Port  Deposite, 

(the  head  of  the  tide),  laden  with  whiskey  and  pork, 
from  Owego,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  a distance  of 
315  miles,  in  four  days.  Lancaster  county,  Pa.  sent 
to  the  Baltimore  market,  by  way  of  the  river,  about 
9,500  casks  of  whiskey,  and  15,000  barrels  of  flour,  in 
the  last  season;  and  from  Mifflin  county,  in  the  same 
state,  there  was  exported,  in  the  same  year,  68,950 
bbls.  flour,  210,000  bushels  of  wheat,  8,500  barrels 
of  whiskey,  1,450  barrels  of  pork.  500  tons  of  iron, 

400  barrels  of  oil,  &c  &c. 

This  trade  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  by  it  the  farm- 
ers of  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
send  large  supplies  eastward,  via  Baltimore,  fyc.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  descending  trade  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah  does  not  reach  the  tide  by  the  channel  of 
the  river,  being  arrested  at  various  stopping  places, 
and  taking  new  directions;  and  large  supplies  are 
sometimes  deprived  of  their  natural  channel  by  sud- 
den fallings  of  the  water  of  the  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries, which  are  navigable  only  in  the  time,  of  floods. 

The  glass  manufactories  cause  exceedingly  great 
transportations  of  raw  materials  which  would,  with 
out  them,  be  nearly  valueless  We  have  before  us  say  40  feet 

statements  of  the  consumption  of  three  of  these  fac-  ^s.  eac^ 
tories  at  Boston.  The  annual  supplies  of  one  of  them, 

*‘The  New  England  Flint  Glass  Company,”  are  us  fol- 
lows— 

336.000  lbs.  of  pig  lead  from  Missouri,  at  6 cts.  $20, 1 60 

200  tons  of  sand  from  Pennsylvania,  $4  800 

100  tons  of  pot  clay  from  New  Jersey,  $7  700 

6 tons  of  bar  iron  from  Pennsylvania,  $100  600 

50  tons  pot  and  pearl  ashes  from  New 

Hampshire  and  Vermont,  $90  4,500 

2,700  cords  of  wood  from  Maine,  3 8,100 

400  chaldrons  of  coal  from  Virginia,  $10  4,000 

200  tons  of  do.  from  Pennsylvania,  6 1,200 


tity  of  coal  sent  down  the  Schuylkill  canal  to  the  13th 
of  August  of  the  presentyear,  was  15,130  tons,  and  it  is 
presumable  that  as  much  more  may  be  calculated 
upon  by  the  close  of  the  season.  The  New  York  and 
Schuylkill  coal  company  have  forwarded  one  third 
of  the  above  quantity  to  New  York. 

Large  quantities  of  coal  descend  the  Susquehannah, 
and  Ru  hmond  is  famous  for  her  exports  of  coal. 
Three  glass  factories  at  Boston  consumed,  within  a 
year,  40,000  bushels  of  Virginia  and  7,000  of  Penn- 
sylvania coal.  The  latter  begins  to  be  used  in  fami- 
lies in  the  interior  of  New  England  Providence  re- 
ceives 12,000  dollars  worth  of  coal  from  the  states 
just  named. 

From  various  accounts  it  appears  that  about  25,000 
tons  of  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  coal  were  sent  coast- 
wise last  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  that  quantity 
may  be  doubled  in  the  present,  and  furnish  50,000 
tons  of  freight  in  this  new  business. 

We  sought  an  exhibit  of  the  trade  of  Richmond  in 
coal,,  but  were  told  that  there  is  no  way  of  obtaining 
any  thing  like  a correct  account  of  it. 

The  following  summary  statements  have  been  fur- 
nished as  to  the  supplies  of  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill 
coal,  received  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  company  received 
from  their  mine  on  the  Lehigh  in  1825*  18,000  tons. 
Consumed  in  Philadelphia  9,400 

Sent  coastwise  15,800 

Received  from  the  mines  in  1826  31,2S0 

Consumed  in  Philadelphia  12,500 

Sent  coastwise  15,200 

A ton  of  coal  is  about  equal  to  a ton  measurement— 
A ton  contains  28  bushels  of  SO 


The  capital  of  the  company  is  one  million  of  dol- 
lars; it  commenced  bringing  coal  to  market  in  1820* 
when  10.205  bushels  overstocked  it. 

The  population  of  the  village  of  Mauch  Chunk  and 
its  vicinity . which  is  dependent  on  the  business  of  the 
company  for  support,  is  now  upwards  of  1,300.  A 
rail  way,  9 miles  in  length,  has  recently  been  con- 
structed from  the  mine  to  the  landing  at  Mauch 
Chunk. 

Number  of  bushels  sold  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Na- 
vigation company  each  year:— 

1820  

1821 


10,205  bushels  \ No  anthracite  in  market* 
30,048  do. 


$40,060 

The  whole  import  of  raw  materials  and  fuel  for  these 
three  establishments  employs  about  11,860  tons  of 
■vessels  in  their  various  voyages  or  trips.  They  sub- 
sist upwards  of  900  persons,  including  the  families  of 
the  workmen,  and  export,  coastwise,  about  3,000 
packages,  worth  $100,000,  of  their  manufactures  an- 
nually, to  N.  Y.  and  other  ports  south.  Beside  the  ar- 
ticles named,  the  proprietors  receive  in  exchange  or 
purchase,  large  quantities  of  flour  and  grain,  for  the 
immediate  supply  of  the  working  people  and  them- 
selves. 

One  house  in  Baltimore,  which  also  sells  a large 
quantity  of  various  goods  manufactured  in  the  neigh 
borhood,  and  in  several  of  the  adjacent  towns  in 
Pennsylvania,  received,  during  the  last  year,  4,257 
packages  of  goods  by  water  from  the  eastern  states, 
of  many  different  sorts  and  descriptions. 

The  quantity  of  Schuylkill  coal  transported  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  Boston  and  New  Haven, 
in  1826,  was  10,000  tons,  which  gave  employment  to 
140  sloops  and  schooners  averaging  70  tons  each — 

7.000  tons  of  the  above  were  shipped  to  N.  York  by 
the  New  York  and  Schuylkill  coal  company,  and  all 
sold  previous  to  cold  weather.  It  is  presumed  that 

21.000  tons  would  have  been  consumed  in  New  York 
had  the  supply  bee*-  equal  to  the  demand.  The  quan- 


1822 

1823 

1824 


68,320 

163,042 

267,145 


do. 

do. 

do- 


1825  795,000  do. 


y except  from  Lehigh, 
j The  demand  in  these  years 
(did  not  equal  the  supply,  as 
{ a quantity  remained  on  hand 
J at  the  end  of  each  winter, 
being  the  entire  stock  on  hand, 
were  sold  by  31st  December,  in  addition  to  about 
200,000  bushels  brought  from  Schuylkill  and  Susque- 
hannab,  and  the  demand  not  fully  supplied.  In  1826, 
the  shipments  from 

Mauch  Chunk  were  31,280  tons,  or  875,840  bushels. 
Schuylkill  16,265  do.  “ 455,420  do. 


Statement  of  trade  on  the  Schuylkill  canal  in  1826. 
Descending — tons  Ascending — tons 


Coal 

Flour  21,245  bbls. 
Grain  and  seeds 
Live  hogs 
Whiskey 
Iron  ore 
Butter  and  lard 
Marble  and  stone 
Pot  ash 


16,767  Store  goods 


2,670 


2,023  Iron,  and  cast  iron  198 
724  Plaster  of  Paris  90S 
8 Lumber  776 

420  Empty  flour  casks, 

2,541  kegs  & hogsheads  18 
41  Litharge  11 

1,207  Sand  72 

8 Household  furniture  39 


*In  addition  to  this  quantity  a considerable  stock 
was  on  hand  from  1824 — the  whole  of  which  was4sohi 

in  1825. 
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Nuts 

3 Melons  and  other  ve 

- 

Tallow 

6 getables 

22 

Iron 

122  Bricks 

105 

Wood  and  bark 

54  Oysters  and  sea  fish 

29 

Lumber 

1,492  Salt  fish 

100 

Potatoes 

16  Marble 

10 

Fruit 

1 Machinery 

7 

Store  goods 

128  Virginia  coal 

1,478 

Logs 

500 

Total 

25.561  Total 

6,943 

Many  thousand  tons  of  rags,  paper,  books,  binders 
boards  and  wrapping  paper  are  transported  from  place 
to  place.  The  quantities  used  exceed  the  belief  of 
any,  except  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
branches  which  employ  tens  of  thousands  of  work- 
ing people.  The  value  of  the  paper  making,  print 
ing,  paper  stamping  and  book  binding  businesses,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  publication  and  sale  of  books, 
we  think  must  amount  to  between  20  and  25,000,000 
dollars  a year.  Those  worthy  and  enterprizing  pub- 
lishers at  Philadelphia,  Messrs  Carey,  Lea  L Carey, 
lately  issued  one  work  from  the  press  (Scott’s  Life 
of  Napoleon),  for  which  they  used  tw enty- five  tons  of 
paper.  There  are  about  50  paper  mills  in  Massachu- 
setts, six  of  which  have  machines  for  making  paper— 
they  directly  employ  13  or  1400  persons,  consume 
about  1,700  tons  of  rags,  jqnk,  kc.  and  manufacture 
to  the  value  of  700,000  dollars  a year.  We  suppose 
that  the  whole  paper  manufacture  in  the  U States 
including  the  stamping  of  it,  may  amount  to  between 
6 and  7 millions  a year,  and  employ  10  or  1 1,000  per- 
sons. Great  quantities  of  rags  have  been  imported 
from  Germany  and  Laly,  but  our  own  people  now 
generally  begin  to  save  them,  and  their  value  probably 
is  two  millions  a year.  So  much  for  old  rags!  One  pa- 
per mill  at  Pittsburg  employs  190  persons  The  mills 
built  by  the  Messrs  Gilpiu,  on  the  Brandywine,  in 
Delaware,  form  one  of  the  largest  paper-making  es- 
tablishments in  any  country  The  works  are  capable 
of  consuming  one  ton  of  rags  per  day,  worth  100  dol- 
lars. By  the  machines,  a sheet  of  paper  might  be  made 
an  hundred  miles  long  if  it  were  convenient  to  reel 
it  and  preserve  it,  as  it  passes  from  them.  It  issues 
in  a continued  sheet,  and  is  afterwards  cut  to  the 
sizes  desired. 

At  Providence,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pearce,  more 
than  3,000  [three  thousand]  coasting  vessels  entered 
in  the  year  1826,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
conveying  to  and  from  cargoes  of  various  goods! 

It  is  stated  that  a factory,  working  up  100,000  lbs 
of  wool,  will  require  for  the  work  and  the  workmen, 
the  following  domestic  and  foreign  supplies,  besides 
meats — 4,500  lbs.  indigo,  20,000  lbs.  dye  woods, 
1,500  lbs.  madder,  100  boxes  best  soap  250  bbls. 
flour,  10,000  lbs  iron,  steel  and  nails,  35  hhds.  of  oil, 
with  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  salt,  &c  and  40  hhds  of  spirits 
The  whole  cost  of  such  articles  amounts  to  about 
37,000  dollars,  and  their  weight  is  85  tons;  besides 
wool,  fuel,  &c. 

The  quantity  of  wool  requisite  to  supply  the  exist- 
ing manufactories  is  estimated  at  30,000  000  lbs. 
There  is  likewise,  a sufficiency  for  household  wants. 
Much  wool  is  sent  coastwise.  Large  parcels  are  re- 
ceived from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  west- 
ern Virginia.  A single  house  in  Steubenville  has  for- 
warded about  150,000  lbs.  in  one  year,  to  Boston. 

The  transportation  caused  by  the  growth  and  ma- 
nufacture of  wool  makes  a large  business.  In  the 
making  of  cloth,  one  pound  of  dye  stuff,  oil,  soap  or 
other  articles  of  foreign  product  is  used  to  every 
pound  of  wool,  and  many  tons  of  these  articles 
are  annually  consumed,  employing  a much  larger 
number  of  ships  and  vessels  than  the  good  them- 
selves produced  would  require  for  their  transpor 
Cation.  Employment  in  this  business,  as  well  as  in 


all  others,'  begets  ability  to  purchase,  and,  through 
profits  earned,  the  people  are  enabled  to  gratify  their 
fancy  instead  of  being  confined  to  a simple  supply  of 
their  wants.  A prosperous  community  will  consume 
twice  or  thrice  a«  much  of  many  sorts  of  costly  goods 
as  a distressed  one.  Every  man  with  a family  ha9 
practical  knowledge  of  this  fact. 

Besides — we  have  added  new  materials  of  the  value 
six  millions  of  dollars  a year  to  the  Joreign  trade  by 
our  manufactures — a sum  greater  than  the  worth  of 
any  other  species  of  such  export,  cotton  excepted. 
This  value  passes  into  the  most  advantageous  trade 
that  we  have — with  Mexico,  South  America,  Cuba  and 
Hayti,  and  directly  aids  our  navigation  in  several 
thousand  tons,  as  well  by  the  outward  as  the  home- 
ward voyages,  laden  with  the  bulky  products  of  these 
countries,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  hides,  dye- 
woods,  copper,  &c.  for  the  profit  or  comfort  of  our 
manufacturers,  or  the  supply  of  fresh  materials  for 
their  industry  to  operate  upon — which  pass  again,  in 
new  shapes,  into  our  exports  in  continual  progression. 
And  this  is  the  more  interesting,  because  all  that  the 
world  will  purchase  of  our  agricultural  productions  we 
at  present  supply.  Europe,  especially,  will  not  take 
any  thing  more  of  us  than  she  does  now;  but  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  agriculture  are  rapidly  increasing — the 
interior  is  approaching  the  sea  board  by  canals  and 
roads,  and  pouring  out  its  abundance.  Human  ingenui- 
ty cannot  devise  any  way  in  which  this  abundance  can 
be  rendered  valuable,  but  by  converting  it  into  goods; 
that  flour,  beef  and  pork,  S-c.  may  be  exported  in  the 
form  of  cotton  and  other  cloths,  and  manufactures  of 
iron,  wood,  wool,  leatl.er,  8fc.  4*c 

We  meet  with  the  following  article  in  the  “New 
Bedford  Courie; ,”  and  adopt  it  as  being  probably  cor- 
rect. Do  all  the  cloths  and  cassimeres  imported  employ 
18,000  tons  of  shipping?  Certainly  not— and  by  a 
large  amount.  [See  a subsequent  page.] 

“In  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  oil  is  an  indis- 
pensable ingredient,  and  previously  to  its  passing 
through  its  first  stage  on  the  cards,  it  requires  the  ap- 
plication of  from  three  to  five  gallons  of  spermaceti 
oil  to  every  hundred  pounds  of  wool.  The  quantity 
varies  according  to  circumstances,  dependent  on  the 
details  of  the  business. 

“At  the  lowest  estimate,  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks 
now  in  the  country  require  nearly  forty  three  thou- 
sand barrels  of  oil,  the  product  of  20  ships  of  300  tons 
each.  But  as  the  sheep  yield  their  fleeces  every  year, 
and  the  ships  perform  their  voyages  but  once  in  three 
years,  to  supply  the  oil  necessary  for  this  object,  six- 
ty ships,  measuring  18,000  tons,  must  be  employed — 
manned  by  1,320  seamen  and  victualled  with  7,800 
barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  and  9 000  barrels  of  flour, 
besides  vegetables,  &c  kc.  involving  altogether  a ca- 
pital of  $1,440,000  Of  this  amount,  not  less  than 
$60,000  is  paid  in  duties  to  government. 

“In  my  estimates  I have  purposely  omitted  every  cal- 
culation touching  the  additional  quantity  of  oil  neces- 
sary to  keep  machinery  in  motion  and  light  the  build- 
ings, because  I wished  to  simplify  the  subject  as 
much  as  possible,  and  show  merely  that  every  addi- 
tion of  230,000  sheep  to  our  stock,  immediately  calls 
for  the  outfit  of  a ship  of  the  first  class,  to  provide  for 
the  one  thing  needful  before  their  fleeces  can  be  con- 
verted into  broadcloth. 

“Others  can  easily  imagine,  and  if  they  please  de- 
monstrate, that  the  labor  of  mechanics  and  artificers 
necessary  to  provide  for  this  subordinate  branch  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  must  concentrate  no  small 
population  in  the  districts  which  circumstances  have 
pointed  out  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  whale  fishery  ” 

Large  quantities  of  tobacco  and  rice  are  sent  north 
of  the  Potomac,  for  consumption  or  foreign  export. 
New  York  exported  50,610  tierces  of  rice  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1824  and  1825.  Of  the  quantities  con- 
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sumed  we  have  no  certain  information;  but  of  to- 
bacco we  must  suppose  that  the  domestic  demand  is 
as  great  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  taxed  as  it  is  at 
3s.  sterling  per  pound— put  down  at  14,000  hhds. 

The  breweries  of  Troy.  N Y.  annually  send  12.000 
barrels  of  beer,  southwardly.  Those  of  Albany,  and 
chiefly  for  the  same  markets,  consume  300,000  bushels 
o.f  barley,  with  hops,  &c. 

Naval  stores  are  chiefly  obtained  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  paid  for  in  manufactures. 

Furs  and  peltries  mostly  reach  the  Atlantic  states 
from  the  extreme  regions  of  the  west  via  the  lakes 
or  the  Mississippi,  and  are  paid  for  in  manufactures 
Large  quantities  of  hats  are  exported  south. 

Copperas  and  alum  are  made  in  great  quantities 
at  several  places — 10.000  tons  of  the  former  at  Staf 
ford,  Vermont,  and  some  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and 
Baltimore, #c.  The  product  of  other  works  not  slated. 
About  350  tons  of  alum  are  made  at  the  Cape  Sable 
works,  near  Baltimore,  and  the  quantity  will  soon  be 
increased  to  double  that  amount.  Much  is  also  made 
at  the  great  chemical  factories  in  Baltimore  These 
articles  are  distributed  through  all  the  states  of  the 
union  The  means  of  their  production  are  fully  equal 
the  requisitions  of  the  home  demand. 

Some  thousand  dozen  chairs  were  exported  within 
a year  past  from  Baltimore,  to  Mexico,  South  Ameri 
ca,  Cuba  and  Hayti  One  thousand  dozen  we^e  sent  in 
three  vessels  which  left  Baltimore  on  the  10th  June 
last,  on  voyages  around  Cape  Horn,  with  a large 
quantity  of  mahogany  furniture,  worth,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  the  chairs  All  the  products  of  the  raecha 
nics. 

A New  York  paper  says — A gentleman  who  left 
Albany  a few  days  since,  at  6 A M and  arrived  here 
here  at  7 P M counted  tivo  hundred  and  seventy  sloops 
under  way.,  or  lying  in  the  stream  waiting  for  favor 
able  wind  or  tide,  between  the  former  place  and  the 
slate  prison  dock. 

A late  Albany  Gazette  observes — “A  gentleman 
counted  yesterday  morning  upwards  of  twenty  sail  of 
eastern  vessels  lying  in  port.  Some  were  of  the  first 
class  of  schooners  There  cannot  be  a better  evi- 
dence of  the  abundance  of  our  market,  or  of  our  pros- 
perity. 

‘‘Indeed  in  what  place  in  the  United  States  can 
Boston,  Salem,  New  London,  Norwich,  Fairfield, 
Providence,  or  any  of  the  towns  ‘along -here,’  obtain 
lumber,  domestic  spirits,  grain,  or  ashes,  with  more 
certainty,  or  at  better  rates  than  at  Albany?” 

The  following  items  are  interesting  as  to  some  of 
the  exports  of  Kentucky,  and  its  supplies  to  the  inter- 
nal  trade  of  the  country. 

Passed  the  Cumberland  Gap — 

1824  dollars.  1825  dollars 

Horses  & mules,  no. "Zo05  360,450  5.038  422,850 
Hogs  58.011  406,011  63,036  441,252 

Steers  412  18  689  1,393  41,790 


785,150  905,892 

About  one  half  as  much  as  the  preceding  amount 
passed  east  by  the  Kcnawha  route,  in  addition — Large 
quantities  of  bacon  and  pork  descended  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  thence  were  transported  coastwise. 

Lead,  and  its  manufactories,  furnish  employment 
for  shipping  to  a considerable  extent,  and  the  busi 
ness  has  nearly  increased  to  the  whole  domestic  de 
mand  Shot  and  other  preparations,  of  lead  will  spee- 
dily pass  intoorn  list  of  exports,  and  form  a handsome 
item.  At  the  new  mines  on  the  Fever  River,  700,000 
lbs.  were  smelted  in  the  month  of  June  last.  A1 
most  any  desired  quantity  may  be  obtained  at  these 
mines,  and  from  those  in  Missouri.  Many  hundred 


tons  are  used  in  the  glass  and  shot  factories.  How- 
ever, there  was  imported  in  the  last  year  5,849,100 
pounds  of  bar,  sheet  and  pig  lead,  93  945  lbs  shot, 
1,817  991  lbs  white  and  red  lead,  dry  or  ground  in 
oil.  and  34.841  dollars  worth  of  manufactures  of 
pewter  and  lead,  together  valued  at  429,631  dollars, 
all  which  we  ought  to  make,  at  home,  having  the  ore 
as  rich  and  as  abundant  as  to  be  found  in  ia'ny  other 
country,  and  which,  in  its  river  navigation  to  New 
Orleans,  or  through  the  lakes  and  canals,  or  trans- 
portation coastwise,  as  well  as  its  manufacture,  will 
employ  and  subsist  many  thousands  of  persons. 

Hay,  to  the  amount  of  between  2 and  3 000  dollars, 
was  last  year  shipped  at  Albany.  N Y direct  to  New 
Orleans.  The  exports  of  salt,  gypsum.  $*c.  from  the 
same  city  to  many  places  are  very  large. 

About  25  000  hales  of  cotton  are  annually  received 
at  Albany  from  the  southern  states 

The  small  county  of  Green.  Pa.  exports  60,000  dol- 
lars worth  of  hogs  besides  bacon,  chi-  fly  to  Balti- 
more, with  ma>y  horses  and  cattle.  Washington 
county,  in  the  same  state,  exports  50,000  dollars 
worth  of  cattle  annually 

There  are  many  cotton  and  powder  mills  in  Ken- 
tucky About  I 000,000*  yards  of  cotton  bagging, 
worth  250  000  dollars,  are  annually  made.  Hemp 
and  yarns  and  cordage  to  a large  amount,  are  sent  to 
other  states.  The  exports  of  Kentucky  in  horses  and 
mules,  hogs,  whiskey,  and  other  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  of  the  farmers,  are  valued  at  $4. 000, 000 
a year  Eastern  cottons  are  in  general  use,  and  pre- 
ferred to  foreign  goods. 

Delaware  has  about  50,000  *hrep,  1.000  of  which 
are  merino  arid  500  of  the  Bake  well  breed  - the  resi- 
due variously  mixed.  This  state  export-.  6 000  head 
of  fat  cattle,  worth  30  dollars  each  annually  to  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Baltimore;  with  great  quantities  -f  flour 
and  grain;  paper  to  the  mount  of  35  000  d liars; 
tanners  and  Quercitron  hark  to  the  value  of  50  000 
dollars,  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  6,000  dollars 
worth  of  castor  oil  to  Baltiuure;  pleasure  carriages 
to  Maryland  valued  at  15  000  dollars;  much  lumber 
of  all  sorts;  and  more  than  1,000.000  dollars  worth  of 
cotton  and  woollen  fabricks  and  gun  powder,  $*c. — 
Leather  is  also  a considerable  article  of  the  do- 
mestic trade 

Providence  imp'.rt*  36  785  bales  of  cotton,  95,360 
bbls.  of  fl  *ur,  200  000  “*ush«  Is  of  Indian  corn  4,300 
bales  of  wool,  200  lbs.  each,  4 000  dollars  worth  of 
clay  pots,  5,000  dollars  in  spades  and  shovels.  3 000 
dollars  in  iron  ore , with  large  quantities  of  rye,  oats, 
beef,  pork,  butte>  and  cheese,  and  iron  and  coal,  fyz. 
mentioned  in  other  of  these  remarks. 

The  various  manufactures  in  the  city  of  N.  York, 
which  are  exported  toother  states  or  pass  into  the 
more  immediate  domestic  consumption  or  use.  are  es- 
timated at  $18  500,000  a year  Though  the  state- 
ment before  us  i3  given  only  as  an  approximation  to 
the  real  value  of  the  products,  we  believe  that  the 
industry  of  the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  yield 
millions  more,  at  the  sale  price  of  articles  made  by 
them,  excluding  builders- of  houses  and  others  not 
generally  employed  in  making  things  for  public  use 
or  purchase.  All  the  chief  cities  manufacture  large- 
ly. Philadelphia  (within  the  • ity  and  liberties)  per- 
haps to  the  amount  of  25  millions,  and  exclusive  as 
above:  there  are  about  5,000  looms  in  this  city,  which, 
at  one  dollar  only  per  day  for  each  loom,  for  300 
days,  is  1,500  000  dollars — the  products  of  the  brew- 
eries is  equal  to  300,000  dollars  of  the  umbrella  fac- 
tories 400  000!  and  so  on;  these  are  mere  specimens. 
Baltimore  may  be  said  to  exist  by  her  manufactures- — 
without  them  she  would  be  poor  indeed  ” Many 
millions  are  produced  m Boston  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  variety  of  fabricks,  we  shall  partially  copy  the  list 
before  us  of  me  mu  'ufactures  New  York,  just 
above  referred  to— say,  ships  and  other  vessels,  cist- 
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ing*  of  iron,  works  of  iron  for  vessels,  steam  engines, 
fire  engines,  tyc.  carriages,  saddlery,  manufactures  of 
leather,  cabinet  and  other  furniture,  carpeting  and 
floor  cloths,  glass  and  glass  wares,  upholstery,  stone, 
wooden  and  tin  wares,  stoves,  mill  weight  work,  hats, 
cotton  and  wool  cards,  umbrellas,  pain's,  inks,  combs, 
clothes,  (ready  made),  brushes,  glue,  whips  and  canes, 
snuff  and  tobacco,  marble,  steel,  shot,  candles  soap, 
beer,  ale  and  porter,  spirits,  refined  sugar,  books, 
maps,  &,c  musical  and  nautical  instruments,  engrav- 
ing*, jewelry,  peneiis,  plated  ware,  millinery,  pocket 
books,  types,  printing  presses,  varnishes  copper,  ma- 
nufactures of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  <S>-c 

Among  the  exports  from  Newark  $*c.  in  Essex 
county , New  Jersey,  annually,  <«re  $400,000  worth  of 
shoes,  100,000  of  carriages,  5,000  of  roach  lace, 
10,000  of  chairs,  50,000  of  cider,  6,000  of  cider 
brandy,  5 000  of  cabinet  wares,  20  000  of  hats, 
10,000  of  jewelry,  100  000  of  sadlery,  230,000  of 
paper  and  10,000  of  carpenter’s  planes. 

Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  had  a population  of 
46.275  in  1320.  and  now  contains  150  grist  mills,  130 
saw  mills,  252  distilleries,  25  oil  mills,  17  fulling 
mills,  13  carding  machines,  3 carding  and  spinning 
machines,  8 clover  seed  mills,  68  tanneries.  6 tilt 
hammers,  4 sickle  manufactories,  1 slitting  and  roll- 
ing m*ll,  1 boreing  mill,  10  paper  mills,  7 furnaces,  17 
forges,  1 woollen  factory,  4 nreweries  Upwards  of 
500  hands  are  employed  at  Reading,  the  capital  of 
the  couaty,  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  hats,  which 
generally  find  a market  in  the  south.  The  exports  of 
flour,  wheat,  rye  and  com,  ^-c  are  very  large 

About  fifty  five  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
annually  descend  the  Connecticut  river  from  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont — worth  540,000  dollars,  300 
tons  of  copperas  pass  to  market  by  the  same  channel, 
and  120.000  gallons  of  gin,  with  200  tons  of  soap 
stone  and  great  quantities  of  slate;  also  100  tons  of 
peas,  hea  s and  flaxseed,  160  tons  of  pork  in  barrels. 
Cattle  are  chieflv  driven  on  the  hoof,  and  much  pork 
is  transported  over  land  Sugar,  cotton,  rice,  tobac- 
co, naval  stores,  much  flour  salt,  (a  portion  of  the 
manufacture  of  North  Carolina),  tyr  Sfc.  ascend  the 
river  for  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  But  the  ma 
nufacturing  establishments  at  Dover  afford  a large, 
market  for  the  people  of  several  of  the  counties  of 
states  named;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  from  j 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  centres  at  Boston  and  j 
Portland. 

There  are  among  the  many  manufactories  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  following  is  a brief  view  of  four  j 
of  the  establishments. 

1.  The  Dover  factory,  using  728,000  lbs  of  cot-  j 
ton,  and  preparing  to  use  l,0u0,QU0.  It  will  then  J 
employ  t.000  persons,  -.  rid  the  printing  of  goods,  i 
about  to  be  added,  will  employ  600  more — t^tal  1.600.  ; 
It  will  consume  3,500  gallons  of  oil  for  lights,  and 
muc  s Lehigh  coal,  to  heat  the  four  cotton  mills, 
v iiich  are  450  feet  long  and  5 stoi  ies  high,  &e. — 
There  is  a rolling  mill  and  nail  factory  at  this  place 
using  1 20 u tons  of  iron.  The  capital  expended  is  ; 
l,5dO,0UU  dollars. 

2.  Gre  a Fails  factories  at  Samer?  worth,  consum- 
ing 234  00vj  lbs  of  cotton  and  about  to  use  457,000. 
Coal  is  used  to  heat  the  buildings  and  in  the  melting 
and  manufacture  of  iron  into  machinery,  &c.  Much 
oil  used  for  lights.  There  is  a woollen  factory  capable 
of  making  4^0  yards  of  broad  cloth,  and  200  yards 
of  carpeting  per  day,  requiring  1 000  lbs.  fine  and 
600  of  coarse  wool  daily  Its  capacity  is  only  about 
one  third  exerted  at  the  present  time — using  500  lbs. 
of  fine  and  150  cf  coarse  wool. 

This  establishment  commenced  in  1822 — the  capi- 
tal expended  is  1,000,000  dollars  Among  the  :m-  1 
ports  arc  2,000  bbis.  of  flour  and  6.000  bushels  of  J 


southern  corn,  with  much  iron,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,- 
&c  from  various  states. 

There  are  used  at  this  factory  9.000  lbs.  indigo, 

9.000  lbs.  madder,  40  000  lbs  dy  e-wood,  3,500  lbs. 
copperas,  4,000  lbs.  alum,  800  lbs.  cream  and  crude 
tartar,  &c.  and  at  present  employs  230  persons — 

j viz  70  men  and  160  women  and  children,  the  lat- 
| ter  chiefly  hoys.  VVheD  in  full  operation  will  require 
450  work  people.  All  the  machines  were  made  by 
; Americans,  and  11  12tbs  of  the  persons  employed  are 
j native  citizens. 

Other  buildings  of  equal  extent  are  erected — and, 
if  the  state  of  the  woollen  business  will  admit  of  it, 

2.000  lbs.  of  fine  wool  may  be  daily  used  in  the  whole, 
(besides  coarse  wool),  and  about  850  persons  be 
speedily  employed  at  this  place  in  making  cloth. 

3.  The  Salmon  Falls  factory  at  Somersworth,  capi- 
tal 240,000  dollars — and  makes  40,000  yards  of  broad 
cloth  annually.  It  consumed  last  year  110,000  lbs. 
fine  wool.  The  materials  used  at  this  factory  at  their 
cost,  including  the  wool,  viz.  indigo,  madder,  log- 
wood, cam  wood,  fustic,  oil,  twine,  silk,  tapes,  woad, 
bran  glue,  teasels,  bark,  fuel,  copperas,  red  argol, 
vitriol,  alum,  aqua  fortis,  soap,  glue,  leather,  brooms, 
&c  &c.  &.c  amounted  the  last  year  to  $6 1,106  32. 

4.  New  Market  factory — capital  600,000  dollars, 
use?  300,000  lbs.  cotton  employs  400  persons,  aud 
makes  l,20u.G00  yards  of  cloth 

There  are  19  other  establishments  in  New  Hamp- 
shire— but  the  four  named  are  larger  than  the  average 
of  the  rest,  though  some  of  these  are  extensive. 

A general  statistical  account  of  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  Paterson,  New  Jersey;  together 
with  several  other  mechanical  employments  more 
immediately  connected  with  them,  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Fisher — extracted  from  the  Paterson  Intelligencer 
of  the  25th  July,  1827. 

The  whole  amount  of  capital  vested  in  these  esta- 
blishments. in  buildings,  machinery  fixtures,  &c.  13 
$757  950  The  establishments  are  as  follows: 

4 Turners’  shops,  employing  22  hands. 

1 Millwright,  do  6 hands. 

1 Millwright  and  machine  shop,  do.  11  hands. 

3 Other  machinists,  do  84  hands. 

1 Cutlery  and  shear  factory,  do.  3 hands. 

1 Wool  carding  establishment,  do.  2 hands. 

1 Iron  and  brass  foundery,  do.  13  hands.  Iron 
| consumed  annually  in  this  foundery  is  448.000  lbs. 


Total  iron  and  brass,  464.500  lba. 

Estimated  value  of  the  above,  13,300  dollars. 

Iron  castings  of  various  descriptions  made 
annually,  397,000  lbs. 

Brass,  15,000  lbs. 


Total  of  iron  and  brass,  412,000  lbs. 


1 Rolling  and  slitting  mill  and  nail  factory.  Amount 
of  iron  consumed  anuualJy,  896,000  lbs.  Estimated 
cost,  40.320  dollars.  Nails  manufactured  annually, 
851  200  lbs. 

There  are  15  cotton  factories,  employing  24,354 
spindles  There  are  also  2 flax  or  duck  fac- 
tories, employing  1,644 


Total  cotton  and  flax  spindles,  25.998 


The  raw  cotton  con  umed  annually  is  1,S43,100  lbs. 
The  quantity  of  flax,  do  do.  620,000  lbs. 

Total  cotton  and  flvs,  2 463,100 
The  medium  cost  of  the  above  is  302,167  dollars. 
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There  are  in  operation  in  the  factories, 

Power  looms  281 

Hand  looms  50 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  are  employed 
in  the  town,  hand  looms  339 

Total  hand  looms  389 

Whole  number  of  looms  670 

Cotton  yarn  of  various  Nos.  spun  annu- 
ally 1.630,000  lbs 

Linen  yarn  430,000  lbs 


Total  cotton  and  linen  yarn  2.060  000  lbs. 
The  whole  amount  of  cotton  arid  linen  duck  made  in 
the  place  annually,  is  638,300  yards. 

Do.  of  cotton  cloth  of  all  other  de- 
scriptions 3,354,500  yards. 

Total  of  cotton  and  linen  cloth  3.992.S00  yards. 

Besides  the  yarn  made  into  cloth  in  Paterson,  there 
are  exported  from  the  place,  principally  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  annually,  797,000  lbs.  of  yarn 
In  the  above  view  of  the  different  establishments, 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  stock  used,  or  of  the  work 
produced  in  the  several  turning  and  machine  shops, 
which  forms  a large  item  in  the  business  of  the  place. 

Hands  employed  in  the  above  shops  and  factories 
are,  381  men,  386  women,  and  6S6  girls  and  boys. 
Total,  1,453. 

The  annual  pay  of  these  hands  is  221,123  dollars. 
These  manufactures  and  factories  give  employment 
to  a large  number  of  mechanics  The  present  white 
population  is  6,236.  The  increase  since  4th  July- 
1825,  is  1,155 — births  252,  deaths  147 — excess  births 
107. 

[To  shew  the  various  trades  and  business  to  which 
such  establishments  give  subsistence,  we  add  the  fol- 
lowing not  embraced  in  the  preceding  items  concern- 
ing Paterson — 28  blacksmiths  55  shoemakers,  43  tai- 
lors and  tailoresses  46  milliners  and  mantua- makers, 
21  physicians,  lawyers,  notaries,  justices, &< . 104  car- 
penters, 50  masons  and  about  175  other  mechanics 
actually  employed,  90  storekeepers  of  various  busi- 
ness, &c.  and  there  are  two  banks,  two  printing  of- 
fices, 2 breweries,  2 bakeries,  2 livery  stables  and  10 
hotels,  &c  all  employing  persons  not  stated 

What  better  can  exhibit  how  the  various  classes  of 
society  are  dependent  on  one  another  than  this  au- 
thentic statement?  We  have  also  the  pleasure  to  no- 
tice that  there  are  in  Paterson  7 placei  for  public 
worship,  8 officiating  clergymen,  II  schools  with  633 
scholars,  with  4 Supday  schools  at  which  435  children 
are  instructed,  and  that  an  infant  school  is  about  to 
be  established.  There  is  also  a Philosophical  society, 
which  meets  weekly,  for  the  acquirement  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  zealously  attended  by  the  young 
men.] 

The  bank  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year 
which  ended  on  the  1st  July  last,  sold  domestic  bills 
of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  millions  of 
dollars!  This  item  powerfully  assists  in  the  forma 
tion  of  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  interior  trade 
of  our  country. 

About  12,000  boxes  of  glass,  manufactured  at  Pitts- 
burg. Wheeling,  &c  west  of  the  mountains,  have  been 
annually  forwarded  to  the  eastern  states,  especially 
to  Boston,  and  without  interfering  with  the  extensive 
glass  works  there.  Thus  the  west  sends  grain  and 
coal  and  earth  and  metal,  to  th-  east. 

The  transportations  of  gunpowder,  and  the  mate- 
rials to  make  it,  employs  many  tons  of  vessels.  The 
domestic  manufacture  is  more  than  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. We  imported  only  63.299  lbs.  in  1826,  and 
exported  1,107,565  lbs.  Mills  are  to  be  found  in! 


many  of  the  states,  but  the  establishment  of  Mr.  E.  I. 
Dupont,  on  the  Brandywine,  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  largest,  on  public  or  private  account,  in  the  world 
— and  a better  and  stronger  powder  is  not  made 
any  where,  the  works  extend  almost  a mile  along 
the  romantic  stream — a large  population  is  collected, 
beautiful  buildings  erected,  and  fertile  garden  spots, 
or  indeed,  fields,  made,  where  a rabbit,  25  years  ago, 
could  not  have  passed,  bacause  of  the  magnitude  and 
multitude  of  the  rude  and  hard  rocks  which  compos- 
ed the  surface. 

The  “Boston  Courier”  of  Sept,  27,  says — A single 
mercantile  house,  on  Long  wharf  has  sold,  since 
the  first  of  January  last,  thirty-seven  thousand  barrels 
of  Gennessee  flour;  of  which  less  than  300  barrels  have 
been  disposed  of  coast-wise;  the  remainder  has  been 
sold  to  country  traders,  and  chiefly  to  those  in  the 
manufacturing  villages. 

Another  house  has  paid,  since  the  first  of  April, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  American 
wool,  purchased  of  farmers  and  wool  growers  belong- 
ing to  the  New  England  states  and  New  York,  and 
sold  out  again  to  the  manufacturers  of  New  England. 

The  Boston  and  Canton  Factory  company  import- 
ed, during  five  months,  preceding  the  first  of  May 
last,  one  million  pounds  of  Smyrna  wool;  all  of  which 
is  used  in  its  own  factory,  in  the  manufacture  of  what 
is  called  negro  cloths. 

[This  wool  is  equal  to  about  450  tons,  and  possibly 
exceeds  the  weight  of  all  the  foreign  cloths  and  cas- 
simeres  imported  into  Boston  in  the  same  time,  and 
so  affects  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States!] 

W shall  offer  two  other  enumerations  of  facts 
o exh  bit  the  business  which  manufacturing  estab- 
iishm < nts  create,  and  the  active  and  large  circula- 
ions  of  money  which  they  cause. 

The  Union  Manufacturing  Company  of  Maryland, 
wh  s mills  are  on  the  Patapsco,  immediately  em- 
ploy more  t han  400  persons, and  afford  subsistence  to 
abr  ut  1000,  who  are  located  on  their  premises.  Nine 
t -nths  of  these  employed  would  be  idle,  except 
tor  some  works  ot  this  description,  and  the  rest, 
who  subsist  plentifully,  and  are  well  clothed, 
would  be  scantily  fed  and  clothed.  The  appear- 
ance f th<  se  people  and  their  manners,  their  in- 
telligence and  virtu*:,  compared  with  the  classes 
from  which  they  were  drawn,  are  as  strongly  mark- 
ed in  their  favor  as  though  they  belonged  to  differ, 
ent  races  of  men  and  women.  About  120  of  the  400 
ire  females  weaving  with  power  looms;  these 
average  more  th:  n 10  dollars  per  month,  and  the 
price  of  boarding  each  is  125  cents  per  week. 
Their  grade  is  much  above  that  of  servants  em- 
ployed in  families  • their  earnings  much  more,  liv- 
ing better,  and  time  more  at  their  own  command, 
and  they  are  always  advancing  in  knowledge, 

500  000  lbs  of  cotton,  are  annually  consumed 
at  this  t-stab  ishment;  its  weight  is  almost  230  tons, 
snd  pi rhsps  120  tons  of  the  goods  which  it  pro- 
duces  goes  into  the  foreign  exports  of  the  United 
States. 

1200  barrels  of  flour,  500  cwt.  of  Indian  meal, 
and  30,000  lbs.  of  bacon,  besides  what  is  brought 
upon  the  premises  by  individual  purchasers,  are 
among  the  articles  disposed  of  at  this  factory;  with 
10,000  dollars  worth  of  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  tea  * 
aid  other  foreign  groceries,  and  18,000  dollars 
worth  of  British  anA  other  taxed  goods,  in  addition 
to  some  articles  and  supplies  obtained  at  the  store* 
in  the  neighborhood,  all  which  have  been  estab« 
fished  in  consequence  of  this  factory. 

The  probability  is  that  all  the  peopleemployed  and 
subsisted  at  or  through  these  works,  annually  con* 
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sume  more  than  30,000  dollars  worth  of  taxed  goods 
—though  the  children  collected  there  are  in  the  pro. 
portion  of  three  to  one,  compared  with  their  gross 
number  in  the  United  States,  such  places  being  the 
asylums  of  widows  and  old  persons  encumbered 
with  large  families,  too  proud  to  enter  into  the  poor 
houses,  and  not  ashamed  to  do  what  they  can  to 
obtain  an  honest  livelihood  for  themselves.  I he 
supplies  of  working  people  for  this  and  all  the  oth- 
er estaolishments  round  about  Baltimore,  are  drawn 
from  the  poorest  of  the  community,  who  soon  cast 
off  their  miserable  looks  and  ragged  habiliments, 
and  assume  the  appearance  of  comfort— and  bun 
dreds  and  thousan  :s  who  never  would  have  known 
the  difference  between  A and  Z,  had  they  remain- 
ed at  their  old  homes,  learn  to  read  and  write,  and 
become  respectable  young  women,  worthy  wives, 
and  good  mothers.  Many  of  them  who  ar  exp  -rt 
and  economical,  accumulate  handsome  little  sums  of 
money,  with  which  to  begin  tne  world  when  mar 
ried,  whose  parents  never  had  so  much  before-hi*nd 
in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  The  morals  of 
the  females  at  such  establishments,  whether  from 
the  necessity  of  preserving  order,  or  whatever 
cause,  are  incomparably  superior  to  those  of  their 
own  class,  running  wild  through  the  woods,  or  loit. 
ering  in  the  streets,  ragged  and  filthy,  victims  of 
laziness,  lewdness,  intemperance  and  disease. 

The  Warren  factory,  we  believe,  is  mom  exten- 
sive than  the  Union — there  are  also  near  Baltimore, 
the  Thistle,  the  Savage,  the  Patapsco,  the  Pow 
hatan,  and  the  Washington,  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  and  under,  at  least,  equally  good  regula- 
tions as  the  establishment  which  we'  hav-  particu* 
larly  spoken  of,  its  items  being  at  hand.  And  fur. 
ther,  there  is  a great  establishment  in  the  city, 
lately  much  enlarged,  for  the  spinning  of  cotton 
and  making  cotton  canvass,  St c.  and  more  than  400  j 
persons  are  employed  therein,  the  chief  part 
of  whom  reside  in  70  or  80  two  story  brick  t ne 
jnents  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  the 
whole  would  make  a large  village,  if  detach  < d from 
the  cit/:  there  is  also  the  I.anv.tle  factory  within 
the  limits  of  the  corporation,  and  perhaps  others  in 
the  neighborhood  that  we  do  not  just  now  recollect. 

The  following  summary  notice  of  the  business 
transacted  at  and  in  consequence  of  Dupont* s pow- 
der mills,  is  drawn  from  an  authentic  source,  and 
pleasingly  shews  more  of  the  effects  of  domestic 

manufactures. 

This  establishment  was  made  in  1803,  and  since 
then,  up  to  the  1st  June  last,  9,718,438  lbs.  of 
powder  have  been  manufactured  thereat.  Mad 
'this  been  imported,  and  at  the  average  price  of  not 
less  than  21  cents  per  pound,  as  its  actual  cost  in 
England  or  France,  the  whole  sum  to  have  been 
paid  away  would  have  exceeded  two  millions  of 
dollars , all  which,  except  for  the  cost  of  the  raw 
materials,  has  been  kept  at  home.  Now  this,  and 
other  establishments  furnish  large  quantities  for 
exportation— much  capital  being  involved  in  the 
manufacture;  and  the  domestic  competition  keeps 
down  the  cost  to  the  consumer  -foreign  powder, 
at  the  present  time,  being  from  26  to  30  cents  per 
lb.  without  profit  to  the  merchant,  while  the  Ame- 
rican, with  at  least  the  same  good  qualities,  sells  at 
from  16  to  20  cents:  and  if  the  home  manufacture 
was  stopped,  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  would 
immediately  rise  to  from  32  to  36  cents  Before 
the  war,  which  established  the  domestic  powd  r 
works,  the  price  was  fifty  cents , or  more  than  double 
its  present  rate,  and  chiefly  for  the  profit  of  foreign- 
-"?!•&!  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  policy  of  allowing  a 


drawback  of  duties  on  imported  gun  powder,  may 
well  be  questioned.  Why  be  the  more  agent  of 
of  seeking  a market  for  the  foreign  product,  when 
we  have  a better  one  of  our  own  to  supply  the  de- 
mand? Self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
Further,  we  may  remark  that  crude  saltpetr®,  one 
of  the  principal  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  gun  powder,  is  now  taxed  with  a doty  of  15  per 
cent.  Saltpetre  is  not  manufactured  in  tnis  coun- 
try  in  time  of  peace,  except  in  very  small  com- 
paritive  quantities,  and  should  not,  if  it  could;  as  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  keep  for  time  of  war  all 
that  the  country  may  c ntnin.*The  duty  of3  cts.  per 
lb.  on  refined  sa  petre,  which  was  laid  by  the  tariff 
of  1824,  acts,  on  the  contrary,  es  an  encourage- 
ment to  industry,  and  has  already  had  the  good  ef- 
fect of  every  other  encouragement  to  domestic 
manufactures.  There  are  now  several  large  estab- 
lishments lor  refining  saltpetre,  and  the  price  which, 
when  imported  and  previous  to  the  duty,  had  nev- 
er been  less  'ban  ten  cents  per  pound,  is  now  re« 
duced  to  7\  cents  per  pojjnd. 

The  product  of  Dupont  s mills  for  several  year3 
past  has  been  from  6 to  700,000  lbs.  With  the  ne\y 
mills  lately  added,  the  quantity  manufactured  in 
the  present  year  is  expected  to  exceed  800,000 
lbs.  The  materials  imported  for  making  thequan- 
is  712,000  lbs.  of  crude  salt  petre  from  the  Eastln- 
dies,  and  94,000  lbs.  of  brimstone  from  France  or 
Italy —together  weighing  more  than  the  manufac- 
tured article,  and  because  of  the  greater  length  of 
the  voyages  for  the  chief  article,  employing  three 
tunes  more  tonnage  than  the  manufactured  article, 
if  imported  from  Europe,  woidd  do!  Besides, 
there  are  employed  at  this  factory — 

Men. 


Overseers,  clerks,  and  powder  makers,  &c.  99 

Blacksmiths,  3 

Mi  l a rights,  8 

Carpenters,  6 

Masons,  5 

121 

Add,  coopers  for  making  casks,  17 

Tinners  to  make  cannisters,  2 


140 

Then  there  are  wagoners  and  shallopmen,  to  trans. 
port  the  materials  and  goods  to  and  fro,  persons  to 
supply  the  coopers  with  wood,  &c.  and  many,  at 
eituin  seasons,  are  engaged  in  gathering  and  pre- 
paring the  wood  of  willows,  &c.  for  charcoal.  It 
is  moderate  to  suppose  that  600  persons  are  sub- 
sisted  by  this  factory,  independent  of  the  farmers 
furnishing  their  particular  supplies  because  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  foreign  and  coasting  transportations, 
caused  by  this  establishment,  is  not  less  than  1,200 
tons  annually. 

There  is  another  thing  worthy  of  remark  which 
belongs  to  this  establishment,  and  many  others — 
several  of  the  working  people  suffer  their  earn, 
ings  to  accumulate  until  they  amount  to  several  hun* 
dreil  dollars,  proceed  to  the  west,  and  become  cul- 
tivators of  their  own  fields.  This  is  an  evil  that 
attends  manufacturing  in  America,  as  a British 
manufacturer  would  say — the  frugal  and  deserv. 
tng  are  placed  in  the  road  to  independence — but 
v ho  ottld  arrest  their  progress?  No  one.  Every 
liberal  proprietor,  like  Mr  Dupont,  encourages  and 
carefully  guards  the  interests  of  such  men,  though 
he  may  now  and  then  lose  one  of  his  best  work- 
men by  it;  the  example  is  precious  to  those  who 
remain,  and  the  account  is  far  more  than  balanced  in 
favor  of  human  nature. 
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We  have  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  noticed  cer- 
tain of  the  chief  things  and  a few  of  the  minor  arti- 
cles which  make  up  the  domestic  trade  of  our  coun 
try,  and  are  not  without  hope  that  many  who  shall 
reflect  upon  what  is  stated,  wil  be  much  surprised  at 
the  real  importance  of  this  trade,  which,  because  of 
our  familiarity  with  it,  we  have  so  generally  regarded 
as  a secondary  concern!  It  is  strange  to  observe 
the  transmutations  which  this  commerce  causes. — 
Bread  from  Baltimore,  iron  from  Philadelphia,  lead 
from  St.  Louis,  travel  east,  and  return  in  the  shape 
of  cotton  or  woollen  cloths,  wine  glasses  or  tum- 
blers, these  again  are  'changed  or  interchanged  to 
and  fro  times  without  number;  and  there  is  a per- 
petual reciprocal  trade  between  those  who  have  ar- 
ticles to  sell  and  are  willing  to  buy  and  each  fur- 
nishes the  other  on  cheaper  terms  than  foreign 
ers  would  supply  them  at:  and  in  these  we  see  a 
happy  union  between  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
commerce;  the  production  of  the  first  subsisting  the 
second,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  second  joining  it 
self  to  the  first  to  increase  commerce,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  And  thus  an  active  circulation  of  value 
is  kept  up  which  preserves  the  vitality  of  all  parts  of 
the  union.  During  the  present  year  the  chemical 
preparations  at  Baltimore  will  have  a value  of  about 
400,000  dollars^-and  some  of  these  will  be  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  at 
Last  port,  at  the  Saut  de  St  Marie,  and  Tallahassee— 
in  every  state.  So  with  the  great  staple  of  Pennsylva 
nia her  iron;  so  with  various  manufactures  of  Mas- 

sachusetts. Maine  wants  the  cotton  of  Alabama,  and 
the  latter  wants  the  wool  anrUvooilens  of  Maine  The 
small  stales  of  Rhode  IslanJand  Delaware  have  no 
apprehensions  of  their  great  neighbors,  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts,  but  throw  out  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  without  restraint,  the  various  products  of 
their  industry,  and  receive  whatever  is  convenient 
or  comfortable  for  themselves.  A common  ‘ star 
vy  flag”  floats  over  the  navigation  which  each  keeps 
up  with  the  other,  and  our  lakes  and  rivers  are  en 
livened  by  the  same  emblem  of  liberty  and  light,  of 
union  and  strength,  the  pledge  also  of  safety.  The 
silence  of  our  forests  fa  broken  by  the  hum  of  domestic 
trade,  and  the  “bowels  of  the  land”  witness  our  indus- 
try; the  great  “land  ships”  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  pene- 
trate the  interior  in  every  direction,  and  our  coasting 
vessels  visit  every  inlet  from  the  sea  Foreigners  have 
no  “regulation”*  over  this  trade — it  is  independent 
of  “British  orders  in  council”  or  • French  decrees.” 
Tt  is  our  own — the  source  of  wealth , the  parent  of  popu- 
lation, and  grand  nursery  of  soldier 's  and  seamen. 

In  conclusion — With  respect  to  the  domestic  navi- 
gation which  the  mutual  supplies  and  mutual  wants 
of  the  different  parts  of  our  country  require,  and  the 
foreign  trade  which  our  manufactures  furnish,  we 
again  remar  k,  that  the  whole  concern  is  our  own.  The 
ships  are  built  by  our  own  mechanics,  navigated  by 
our  own  seamen,  and  all  subsisted  by  our  own  farm 
ers.  These  great  businesses  are  daily  increasing 
If  further  protection  be  afforded  as  reciprocity  is -de- 
nied by  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries- 
in  their  trade  with  us,  the  coasting  trade  which  has 
risen  from  281,622  tons  m 1800,  to  722  326  tons  in 
1825,  will  probably  amount  to  more  than  a million  in 
1830,  and  our  whole  coast  will  be  bordered  by  ves- 
sels, navigated  by  a hardy  race,  whose  march  is  ‘ on 
the  mountain  wave,”  able  and  willing  to  chastise  the 
insolent  who  shall  approach  our  shores  with  hostile 
bearing  towards  us.  The  fact  certainly  is— that 
manufactures  have  already,  though  yet  in  their  infan- 
cy with  us,  very  materially  increased  the  tonnage  and 
Seamen  of  the  United  Smtes. 
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before  judge  Irving,  and  we  publish  it  because  it  involves 
a point  of  some  moment  to  our  mercantile  friends,  parti- 
cularly owners  and  consignees  of  vessels. 

The  plaintiffs  are  the  owners  of  the  brig  Morgiana 
which  arrived  in  this  port  last  March,  having  on  board 
about  500  bales  of  cotton  belonging  to  about  thirty  diffe- 
rent consignees,  and  among  the  rest  75  hales  belonging  to 
the  defendants.  The  brig  discharged  her  whole  cargo 
on  the  wharf  in  three  days;  the  defendants  were  notified 
that  their  cotton  was  coming  out — acartman  was  sent  to 
get  it,  but  it  was  so  mixed  up  with  other  cotton  out  of 
the  same  vessel,  that  he  testified  he  could  not  get  it. — 

It  remained  on  the  wharf  two  nights,  and  when  the  de- 
fendants came  to  take  it  away  two  bales  were  missing. 

This  suit  was  brought  to  recover  the  freight  for  the 
seventy-five  bales.  The  defence  rested  on  the  ground 
that  the  delivery  on  the  wharf  was  not  such  a delivery  as 
the  terms  of  the  bill  of  landing  required — that  the  differ- 
ent marks  of  cotton  belonging  to  the  different  consignees, 
should  have  been  separated  as  they  came  out  of  the  ves- 
sel, so  that  eacli  consignee  could  have  easily  found  hia 
Own — and,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  turned  out  of 
the  vessel  promiscuously. 

Mr.  Bache  testified  that  in  this  case  the  cotton  on  the 
wharf  w;js  piled  up  ten  tiers  high,  so  that  it  was  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  that  the  defendants’  cotton  could  be  got 
at.  The  cartman  testified  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  at  it — that  he  tried  together  with  another  cartman, 
and  gave  up  the  job.  The  defendants  endeavored  to  show 
that  it  was  customary  in  discharging  cotton  to  separate 
the  parcels  belonging  to  different  consignees  as  they  came 
out.  Messrs.  Gatlin,  Hurl  hurt,  and  Laidlow,  packet  own- 
res,  testified  that  it  was  not  customary  so  to  do — that  if  it 
was  sometimes  done,  it  was  considered  an  act  of  courtesy, 
and  not  obligatory  on  the  ship  owner — that  goods  were 
always  considered  at  the  risk  of  the  consignees  as  soon  as 
they  were  landed  on  the  wharf;  and  that  was  a part  of  the 
custom  and  as  necessary  to  make  the  goods  so  at  the  risk 
of  the  consignee,  that  the  consignee  be  notified  that  his 
goods  are  coming  out. 

The  judge  charged  the  jury  that  the  custom  of  the  port 
must  in  this  and  similar  cases  regulate  the  law;  that  if 
they  were  satisfied  that  the  whole  seventy-five  bales  had 
been  landed  oa  the  wharf,  and  that  it  was  customary  to 
discharge  and  land  cotton  in  the  manner  this  had  been 
landed,  the  plaintiffs  had  complied  with  the  undertaking 
in  the  bill  of  lading,  and  bad  made  such  delivery  as  en- 
titled them  to  their  freight.  • 

The  jury  retired  about  fifteen  minutes  and  came  in  with 
a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  freight,  primage  and  inter- 
est. 

Blackford  and  Anthon  for  plaintiffs.  John  Wall  foe- 
defendants.  [JV.  T.  Statesman. 

Commerce  of  the  Baltic.  From  the  New  York  Daily 
Advertiser.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  ships 
which  have  entered  the  port  of  Elsineur,  during  the  years 
1825  and  1826.  This  account  gives  a very  sad  opinion  of 
the  activity  of  the  French  shipping  business  in  the  Baltic. 
It  is  painful  for  a nation  like  France  to  be  placed  only  in  the- 
twelfth  rank,  and  to  see  herself  excelled  by  Lubeck. 


Ships. 

1825. 

1826. 

English, 

5,186 

3,730 

Prussian, 

2,382  , 

2,021 

Swedish, 

1,309 

1,286 

Norwegian, 

941 

865 

Danish, 

804 

779 

Holland, 

633 

620 

Meeklenburgh, 

602 

563 

Hanover, 

413 

427 

Russian, 

339 

328 

United,  States, 

295 

159 

Laibeck, 

120 

111 

French,  . 

72 

81 

Bremen, 

38 

. 80 

Oldenburg!), 

36 

20 

Hamburgh, 

28 

24 

Portuguese, 

8 

9 

Total 

13,206 

11,103 
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§[3»The  chapter  inserted  in  the  present  sheet  on  “Bri- 
tish trade  and  prohibitory  laws,”  we  think,  will  be  found 
interesting.  The  matter  fitted  to  an  exhibit  of  these  sub- 
jects might  have  been  much  increased,  but  a sufficiency, 
perhaps,  lias  been  given,  and  with  all  possible  plainness, 
and  abounding  with  practical  results,  drawn  from  official 
papers  or  other  authentic  statements.  We  should  be  glad 
if  our  old  friend  I)r.  Cooper,  or  new  opponent,  Mr. 
McCord,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  would  meet  the  query  pro- 
posed about  cotton,  in  page  1 73:  and,  when  we  give  the 
chapter  which  more  immediately  relates  to  that  valuable 
product,  we  feel  pretty  confident  that  these  gentlemen 
will  be  “almost  prevailed”  upon  to  believe,  as  we  cer- 
tainly do,  and,  as  we  think  the  public  will  believe,  that  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  it  causes  the  consumption  of 
100,000  or  150,000  bales  more  of  the  cotton  of  the 
southern  states  than  would  be  used,  except  tor  such 
manufacture  and  the  competition  with  England  which 
it  affords,  in  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  McCord  may  think  himself  neglected — -but,  as 
before  observed,  some  remarks  on  his  speech  of  fifty 
pages  are  ready,  and  only  wait  room  for  insertion.  We 
expect  to  give  them  next  week. 

ICj^In  making  up  the  appendix  to  the  address  ott  be- 
half of  the  Harrisburg  Convention,  the  compiler  rejected 
several  hundreds  of  articles  that  would  have  been  valua- 
ble, could  he  have  reconciled  the  figures  used  in  them 
with  the  facts  as  they  appeared  to  liis  understanding;  and 
some  errors,  yet  undetected,  have,  perhaps,  passed  through 
liis  hands.  He  notiees,  however,  that  10,000  instead  of 
1000  tons  of  copperas,  (in  page  15G),  are  said  to  be  annu- 
ally made  at  Stafford,  Vermont.  This  was  originally 
put  down  1000,  but  altered  because  that  in  a respectable 
journal  printed  near  the  factory,  the  quantity  was  given 
in  letters  “ten  thousand.”  No  other  uncorrected  er- 
ror has  yet  been  made  manifest — though  it  would  he  a 
presumptuous  aiming  at  perfection  to  intimate  that  they 
do  not  exist. 

Constitutional  amendment.  The  following  re- 
solutions were  offered  hi  the  senate  of  Tennessee,  by 
Mr.  Brown,  on  the  18th  ult. 

Resolved , by  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee , That 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be  so  amend- 
ed as  to  give  the  election  of  president  and  vice  president 
directly  and  conclusively  to  the  people,  preserving  the 
present  relative  weight  of  the  several  states  in  the  elec- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  the  measures  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  general  government  are  injurious  to  the 
interests  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

Resolved , That  the  surest? remedy  of  these  evils  now 
in  the  power  of  the  people,  is  the  election  of  Andrew 
Jacksou  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  union. 

Resolved , That  the  governor  cause  to  he  furnished  to 
each  of  our  senators  and  representatives  in  congress,  a 
copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  and  the  remarks  ac- 
companying the  same. 

We  are  willingto  proceed  to  as  great  lengthsas  any  one, 
if  it  be  possible  to  prevent  such  managements  in  state  le- 
gislatures and  otherwise,  as  were  exhibited  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1800,  1812  and  1824,  especially  in  the  two  first, 
and  in  New  York,  in  regard  to  the  last;  and  we  also  have 
much  repugnance  to  elections  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, because  that  the  purity  df  them  will  always  be 
suspected — as  it  was  in  1800,  so  it  was  in  1824,  and  it 
ever  will  be — but  never  can  yield  our  consent,  humble 
as  it  is,  to  any  proposition  of  the  kind  offered  by  Mr. 
Brown. 

The  election  of  president,  as  at  present  established,  is 
a compound  operation — more  of  the  states  than  of  the 
people;  seeing  that  the  people  may  be  denied  the  right 
of  voting,  however  anxiously  thev  shall  desire  it,  as  in 
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Pennsylvania  in  1800  and  in  New  York  in  1824,  by  the 
stubbornness,  or  despotism,  of  a majority  in  either  branch 
of  the  state  legislature.  But  if  it  is  to  be  pretended  that 
the  people  may  elect  their  president,  let  the  people,  in 
reality,  elect  him.  We  wonder  at  the  want  of  reflec- 
tion shewn  in  the  stirrings  that  have  been  made  of  this 
subject,  and  at  the  quarters  of  the  country  from  whence 
they  come.  If  it  is  designed  to  suffer  the  people  to 
elect  their  president — we  shall  say  well;  but  if  to  cause 
one  of  the  people  in  certain  states,  to  have  as  much  weight 
as  three  of  the  people  in  otlfers  of  the  states,  in  such  elec- 
tion— we  shall  not  enter  into  any  ne\'>  compact  bottomed 
on  such  gross  inequality,  though  indisposed  to  violate 
the  old  one,  until  the  public  judgment  is  prepared, 
(through  experience),  to  bring  about  a radical  reformation. 
A man  in  Pennsylvania  is  as  good  as  a man  in  Tennes- 
see—and,  if  a president  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  “people,” 
every  citizen  should  have  one  full  and  honest  and  equal 
vote.  We  however,  prefer  confederation  to  consolidation ; 
and  do  not  like  to  be  cheated  by  names  without  sub- 
stance. 

We  speak  only  of  the  frst  resolution.  The  others 
h3ve  no  manner  of  connection  with  it. 

T-.ie  Morgan  affatr.  We  had  resolved  not  to  have 
further  noticed  this  affair  until  what  might  be  accepted 
as  undoubted  truth  should  be  presented — so  great  is  the- 
mass  of  wicked  misrepresentation  or  honest  mistake 
that  has  occurred  about  it.  But  having  seen  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  a coroner’s  inquest,  of  twenty  three  per- 
sons, over  the  body  of  a man  found  in  the  waters  of  Jake 
Ontario,  that  the  same  was  that  of  “William  Morgan, 
and  that  he  came  to  his  death  by  suffocation  Yv  drown- 
ing,” we  reverted  to  the  subject  and  mentioned  the  fact 
in  the  last  Register.  The  witnesses  examined  by  this 
jury,  (and  their  testimony  is  at  full  length  before  us), 
were  numerous,  among  them  was  the  wife  of  Morgan  and 
several  other  persons  who  had  Avell  known  his  person, 
and  they  deposed  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  body  was 
his.  Mrs.  Morgan  particularly  dwelling  upon  the  fact 
that  lie  had  “double  teeth  all  round,”  and  that  two  of 
his  teeth  had  been  extracted;  hut  w hen  the  clothes  found 
on  the  deceased  and  certain  tracts  and  a scrap  of  paper 
discovered  in  the  pockets  were  shown  her,  she  disavow- 
ed all  knowledge  of  them,  though  she  thought  “that  one 
i V two  of  the  letters  were  something  similar  to  her  hus- 
band’s hand  writing.  ” And  the  two  teeth  that  had  been 
extracted  from  Morgan  were  exhibited  bv  his  wife,  and 
“passed  into  the  places  or  vacancies  of  the  head  of  the 
body  quite  well,” See.  as  was  deposed  by  Dr.  Ezra  Strong; 
and  there  was  also  a mark  on  one  of  his  toes  that  was 
identified,  fcte. 

After  this  followed  the  “'confession”  as  of  a certain  R. 
II.  Hill,  ot  Buffalo,  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  Morgan — but  he  had  stated,  that  he  himselt 
had  cut  Morgan’s  throat  and  severed  the  body  quite  in 
lwo;and  as  no  mark  of  violence  was  apparent  on  this  body., 
the  examination  and  statement  of  “Hi|l”  did  not  agree, 
and  an  imposition  or  insanity  was  suspected. 

But  upon  all  this  comes  another  investigation,  which  is 
stated  at  length  in  the  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser.  Sa- 
rah Monro,  the  widow,  and  Daniel  Monro,  the  son,  and 
John  Cron,  an  intimate  friend  of  Timothy  Monro,  who 
was  upset  iu  a skiff  and  lost  in  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
river  in  September  last,  were  examined.  The  body  was 
not  produced,  but  the  clothes  which  Timothy  Monro  had 
on  when  the  fatal  accident  befel  him,  were  described  by 
all  with  a minuteness  of  detail  shewing  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  them.  His  wife  particularized  every  article 
that  he  had  on,  coat,  vest,  pantaloons,  shirt,  stockings 
and  shoes,  in  color  and  make — how  and  where  purchased, 
made  or  mended  by  herself,  and  with  what  sort  of  stuff  in 
various  places,  and  spoke  of  the  buttons,  strings,  gussets, 
gathers,  having  chiefly  made  the  gai-ments  for  him — •de*< 
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scribed  the  welt  of  the  pantaloons,  and  how  they  were 
mended  at  the  knee  and  in  the  crotch,  &c.  After  all 
this  testimony,  and  that  of  her  son  and  John  Cron,  the 
latter  also  speaking  of  some  religious  tracts  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  possession  of  Timothy  Monro,  the  clothes 
were  produced,  and  it  was  found  that  they  had  been  de- 
scribed “with  an  accuracy  which  none  but  the  individual 
who  had  made  or  mended,  or  had  a constant  eye  over 
them,  could  have  evinced:”  and  they  also  positively 
swore,  that  the  sourtout  coat,  vest,  pantaloons  and  stock- 
ings, shewn  by  Bates  Cook,  esq.  as  being  found  on  the 
body  which  the  jury,  as  above  stated,  has  adjudged  to  be 
that  of  William  Morgan,  were  those  worn  by  Timothy 
Monro  on  the  day  of  his  death— and  tin*  shoes  were  made 
of  “cow  hide,”  as  previously  described  by  the  witnesses. 

We  would  gladly  end  this  matter  here,  but  a second 
examination  of  the  body  at  Batavia  on  the  29th  ult.  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  proceed  a little  further. 

The  jury  of  23,  which  viewed  the  body  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  as  before  observed,  pronounced  it  to  be  that 
of  William  Morgan — great  stress  w as  laid  upon  its  hav- 
ing double  teeth  in  front,  that  two  of  his  teeth  had  been 
extracted — of  his  being  bald  on  the  top  of  his  head,  ex- 
cept a small  place  in  the  centre,  of  having  a mark  on  one 
Of  his  toes — that  he  wore  no  whiskers,  &c.  By  the  de- 
scription of  the  clothing  of  Timothy  Monro,  no  shadow 
of  a doubt  remained  that  the  jury  had  been  mistaken,  or 
deceived  on  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  themselves, 
we  hope,  mistaken;  but  the  account  of  the  second  exami- 
nation of  the  body,  for  which  purpose  it  was  disinterred, 
as  stated  in  the  Rochester  papers,  shew  that  none  of  the 
front  teeth  were  double,  that  Jive  teeth  had  been  extract- 
ed and  not  only  two,  no  mark  could  be  found  on  the  toe, 
that  there  was  a tuft  or  handful  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  quite  long,  and  on  the  part  where,  as  the  witnesses 
deposed,  Morgan  had  been  “wholly  bald,”  that  there  was 
one  whisker  and  the  other  had  been  apparently  clipped  or 
pulled  off!  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Cotes — c ‘has  examined  the  body,  and  cut  open 
the  feet,  and  can  find  no  mark  of  any  of  the  toes  having 
been  scraped,  as  Morgan’s  is  alledged  to  have  been. 
Witness  has  cut  the  flesh,  and  discovers  nothing  to  indi- 
cate any  tiling  more  than  the  first  stages  of  decomposi- 
tion— the  fat  under  the  skin  has  not  undergone  decom- 
position, and  thinks  a body  could  not  remain  in  this  state 
a year — thinks  this  body  not  more  decayed  than  a body 
would  be,  drowned  on  the  24th  of  September  and  exposed 
as  this  has  been.  ” 

It  was  also  deposed,  by many  witnesses,  that  Morgan’s 
height  was  about  five  feet  six  inches — whereas  that  of  the 
body  Avas  five  feet  nine  inches  and  a half. 

With  all  these  facts  before  them,  together  Avith  the  tes- 
timony of  the  widow,  son  and  friend  of  the  deceased,  as 
above  stated,  the  jury  decided  that  the  body  before  t^em 
was  that  of  Timothy  Monro! 

Thus  the  matter  stands  at  present — and  out  of  these 
statements  Ave  may  judge  of  the  excitement  Avhieh  yet 
‘“'prevails  on  account  of  the  disappearance  of  Morgan. — 
What  is  the  truth,  we  pretend  not  say. 

Banks.  The  bank  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  located 
at  Nashville,  appears  by  a report  lately  made  to  the  le- 
gislature to  possess  anavailabl.  capital  of  $573, 453  be- 
sides deposits;  and  its  paper  actually  out,  the  accommoda- 
tion notes  done  by  it,  and  the  debts  Avhich  itOAves,  amount 
to  589,745  dollars.  Its  available  ■ apital  chiefly  arising 
from  the  sales  of  lands,  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  semi-annual  report  of  a single  Savings  Bank  in 
London,  gives  an  aggregate  of  deposites  during  six  months 
of  not  less  than  JE283,230 — a third  of  which  Avas  by  fe- 
males. The  influence  of  these  banks  in  producing  in- 
dustrious and  economical  habits,  by  affording  a safe  inves- 
titure for  the  earnings  of  the  poor,  is  invaluable. 

Naval.  On  Saturday  the  Sd  inst.  a new  and  beautiful 
sloop  of  war,  of  22  guns,  was  launched  at  the  navy  yard 
in  Charlestown,  (Mass.)  She  is  called  the  Falmouth, 
and  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of 
vessels  of  her  class  in  our  navy. 

Thanksgiving.  Gov.  Clinton  of  New  York  has  issu- 
ed his  proclamation,  recommending  that  the  12th  day  of 


December  be  obserAed  as  a day  of  tlianks  giving  and 
prayer.  Thursday  the  29th  day  of  the  present  month  has 
in  like  manner  been  appointed  by  the  governors  of  Maine, 
Connecticut,  and  Ohio,  for  the  same  commendable  pur- 
pose; and  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  United  States,  set  aside  Thursday  last, as  a 
day  to  be  “sanctified  unto  the  Lord.” 

Capt.  Paurt  has  returned  to  London  after  another 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  accomplish  the  Polar  voyage. 
On  leaving  the  discovery  ship  at  the  appointed  place  off  the 
Spitzbergen  coast,  he  betook  himself  to  the  sledge  boats 
prepared  for  Lis  conveyance  over  the  ice,  in  pursuance  ojf 
his  original  intentions  and  instructions,  and  was  out  for  the 
space  of  sixty-one  days:  one  of  the  boats  being  under  his 
own  charge,  and  the  other  under  that  oflieutenant  Ross. 

These  two  boats  were  hauled  over  the  ice  by  the  crew 
of  the  ship,  12  men  to  each,  and  after  undergoing  fatigue, 
they  felt,  that  for  a great  part  of  the  time  they  were  on 
floating  ice-bergs  which  cai’ried  them  southward,  while 
they  were  stretching  every  nerve  to  proceed  northward; 
and  thus,  of  necessity,  they  Avere  compelled  to  abandon 
the  enterprize.  To  establish  this  important  fact  in  the 
clearest  point  of  view,  we  have  to  mention  that  during 
the  last  three  days  of  the  expedition,  and  on  taking  his 
observations  by  the  chronometer,  captain  Parry  mum! 
that  his  boats  had  gained  two  miles  only.  The  expedi- 
tion arrived  at  latitude  82  45.;  and  had  it  proceeded  hut 
fifteen  miles  farther,  captain  Parry  and  his  men  would 
have  obtained  the  pecuniary  remuneration  to  which  they 
were  entitled  on  reaching  83. ; hut  even  this  short  distance 
was  found  to  be  unattainable  by  any  physical  effort.  Imme- 
diately on  reaching  the  ship  the  expedition  proceeded 
homeward.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  captain  Parry,  his 
officers  and  men  are  all  in  good  health. 

[ English  paper, 

Missouri.  The  St.  Louis  (Missouri)  Observer,  an- 
nounces the  return  on  the  27th  ult.  of  gen.  Atkinson, 
Avith  the  detachment  of  U.  S.  troops  which  had  ascend- 
ed the  Upp|er  Mississippi  to  check  the  hostile  spirit  of  the 
Winnebago  Indians. — The  detachment  had  come  down 
in  the  short  space  of  four  days  and  a half  from  Prairie  du 
Chien,  a distance  of 600  miles,  m common  keel  and  Mack- 
inaw boats,  and  passed  on  to  Jefferson  barracks,  lOmiks 
below  St.  Louis. 

Before  leaving  the  upper  Mississippi,  Gen.  Atkinson 
re-established  the  important  and  commanding  post  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  by  placing  four  companies  there, 
which  were  Avithdrawn  from  the  post  at  the  falls  of  St, 
Anthony.  . 

Battle  of  Waterloo.  It  has  been  Aery  generally 
reported  that  sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  life  of  Napoleon, 
has  given  some  original  information  respecting  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  which  he  obtained  from  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington. \ye  can  state  upon  good  authority,  that  tht; 
above  report  is  not  true.  Sir  Walter  certainly  did  try  to 
get  at  some  of  the  duke’s  private  opinions’  respecting 
this  famous  battle;  but  his  grace’s  reply  Avas  merely, 

“why  the  French  peppAed  us  most  <1 ]y,  but  avc 

peppered  diem  better.  ” [ Glasgow  Courier. 


BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD. 

To  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail  road  company. 

Gentlemen:  In  conformity  to  a request  of  your  presi- 
dent, Ave  have  the  honor  to  submit  a brief  summary  of  tlte 
operations  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  contemplated  rail  road  from  Baltimore  to  die 
Ohio  river;  premising,  however,  that  the  account  which 
we  are  about  to  furnish,  from  the  limited  time  allowed  for 
its  compilation,  (as  well  as  from  the  absence  of  our  as- 
sistants, whose  reports  avc  have  not  yet  received),  must 
necessarily  be  brief,  and  in  some  respects  defective. 

Early  in  July,  lieut.  col.  Long,  after  a feAv  days  duty, 
Avas  attacked  by  a severe  illness,  Avhieh  has  almost  to  tire, 
present  period  prevented  his  co-operation  in  the  labors 
of  the  season.  Deprived  of  his  assistance,  a report  avhs 
j made  to  you  by  tAvo  of  the  undersigned,  on  the  1 4th  of 
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August,  m which  you  were  then  apprized  that  we  had 
completed  our  observations  of  the  country  from  Balti- 
more -west-ward  as  far  as  Williamsport,  and  southward  as 
far  as  the  Potomac,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Monocaey. 

Since  that  period,  having  received  your  instructions  for 
the  turther  prosecution  ot  our  operations,  the  reeonnois- 
sances  have  been  resumed  and  extended  to  the  Ohio  river, 
by  the  different  routes  indicated  by  the  topography,  as 
most  suitable  to  the  enterprize  in  view. 

The  general  direction  of  our  examinations  will,  how- 
ever, be  more  clearly  seen  by  the  following  enumeration 
of  the  different  routes  which  have  been  reconnoitred;  and 
w hich  will  be  found  to  include  not  only  those  whose  ex- 
amination was  enjoined  by  your  instructions,  but  every 
route,  (save  some  partial  deviations  that  may  subsequently 
be  suggested),  which,  from  our  know  ledge  of  the  direction 
of  the  respective  tributaries  to  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  ri- 
vers, and  of  the  intermediate  country,  could  in  any  re- 
spect be  recommended. 

They  are  included  within  a triangle,  the  base  of  which 
Is  formed  by  the  Ohio  river,  between  the  parallel  of  the 
southern  Pennsylvania  line,  and  the  mouth  of  the  great 
^Cenhawa,  and  whose  apex  is  at  Baltimore;  and  are  as 

follow: — 

1st  A route  through  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  by 
Savage  river  and  Crabtree  creek,  to  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tain; and  thence  to  the  Ohio  river  by  various  routes 
vfcich  were  suggested  between  the  mouth  of  Fish  creek 
ami  that  of  the  Little  Kenhawa  river.  Some  of  the  ex- 
aminations, however,  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountain, 
relative  to  the  continuation  of  a route  from  the  north 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  although  in  the  progress  of  ful- 
filment, are  not  yet  compfeted. 

2d.  A route  through  the  valley  of  the  south  branch  of  the 
Potomac,  and  thence  by  its  north  fork,  to  the  Alleghany 
mountain;  whence  the  examination  was  conducted  in  such 
manner  as  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  prolonging  the 
route,  either  from  the  Greenbrier  river  to  Elk  river,  and 
thence  to  the  Little  Kenhawa;  or,  of  descending  the 
Greenbrier  and  Great  Kenhawa  rivers,  to  the  Ohio. 

3d.  An  examination  was  made  of  the  couutry  interme- 
diate to  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  the  Ohio  river,  with  refe- 
rence to  a route  across  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
the  different  ridges  between  that  valley  and  the  Ohio: — 
Its  continuation  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountain,  might  of 
course  be  in  the  same  direction  as  by  the  first  route. 

4th.  A general  examination,  from  Harper’s  Ferry 
through  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  was  made  with  re- 
ference to  a route  contemplating  a connection  with  the 
Great  Kenhawa  river. 

Although  it  may  appear,  from  the  above  enumeration, 
that  the  vallies  of  the  streams  have  generally  been  pur- 
sued as  the  basis  of  our  operations;  yet  as  we  have  in  no 
wise  confined  our  observations  to  them,  we  may  safely 
promise  ourselves  that  the  acquisition  of  the  requisite 
preliminary  topographical  knowledge,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  general  direction  of  the  routes,  will  result  from  the 
ueconnoissances  of  the  season.  And  we  are  satisfied, 
that  when  at  a future  day  we  shall  he  able  more  fully  to 
develope  those  results,  it  will  be  apparent  to  the  compa- 
ny, there  exists  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  com- 
plete success  of  their  enterprize. 

We  have  found  the  country  inoi-e  favorable  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  such  an  object  as  that  of  the  contem- 
plated rail  road,  than  could  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected from  its  rough  and  broken  aspect.  Great  facili- 
ties for  the  construction  of  such  a work  have,  on  a careful 
examination,  with  the  object  in  view,  been  developed, 
wliere  a superficial  observation  could  hardly  have  led  to 
expect  them;  and  when  minute  and  accurate  surveys 
shall  have  determined  the  precise  features  of  the  country, 
v'e  may  anticipate  the  discovery  of  still  greater  facilities. 

The  difficulties  which  occasionally  present  themselves, 
It  is  true,  are  great,  but  we  have  met  with  none  which  we 
do  not  even  now  think  that  we  perceive  the  modes  by 
which  they  may  be  successfully  overcome;  and  when 
science  and  experience  shall  have  increased  our  resour- 
ces, we  mav  reasonably  expect  that  with  their  aid,  these 
obstacles  will  diminish  to  a much  lower  point  than  that  at 
which  we  have  uow  estimated  them. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  remark,  that  interspersed  with 
these  difficulties  are  considerable  extents  of  favorable 
ground,  which  by  the  facilities  they  will  afford,  will  com- 


pensate for  the  expenditure  accumulated  on  the  rougher 
portions,  and  thus  reduce  to  a reasonable  amount,  the 
average  cost  of  the  whole  work. 

Our  conclusions,  founded  as  they  are,  on  a mere  ex- 
amination by  the  eye,  are  of  course  liable  to  error,  and 
may  not  be  sustained  by  n more  minute  and  accurat® 
survey  with  instruments;  but  w ith  this  qualification,  we 
feel  warranted  in  pronouncing,  that  the  rail  road  from 
Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  is  practicable;  and,  that  it  can  b$ 
accomplished  at  a reasouable  expenditure  of  time  and 
money. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  great  work,  we  would 
recommend,  that  surveys  be  undertaken,  and  actively  car- 
ried on,  as  soon  as  convenience  will  permit,  beginning  at 
Baltimore,  and  extending,  in  the  first  instance,  only  as 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  road  from  this  city  to  the  Potomac.  This  be- 
ing accomplished,  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  compa- 
ny may  be  concentrated  so  as  to  ensure  the  most  speedy 
commencement  of  the  actual  execution  of  the  work;  so 
that  once  begun,  the  different  examinations  and  various 
operations  which  shall  be  necessary,  may  all  proceed 
simultaneously,  and  thus  what  is  so  desirable  be  effected, 
as  early  a completion  of  this  magnificent  undertaking  as 
its  magnitude  will  admit. 

In  anticipation  of  the  commencement  of  surveys  even 
at  this  late  season  of  the  year,  we  have  already  recalled 
lieutenants  Barney,  Trimble  and  Dillahunty  and  Mr* 
Harrison,  the  officers  assigned  to  us  as  assistants  by  the 
war  department,  and  their  return  to  Baltimore  may  be 
expected  in  a week  or  ten  days.  Meanwhile  we  shall 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  preparatory  to  sur- 
veying, so  that  we  may  be  ready  to  take  the  field,  if  such 
he  your  wish,  ou  their  arrival. 

The  favorable  disposition,  moreover,  which  ha9  alrea- 
dy been  evinced  by  the  war  department,  to  afford  every 
facility,  which  from  the  national  character  of  the  work  it 
may  be  entitled  to,  induces  us  to  believe  that  if  it  shall  be 
necessary  to  ask  further  aid  of  the  executive,  it  will  not 
be  denied,  if  it  can  be  granted  consistently  with  the  inte- 
rests of  the  public  service. 

Much  time  must  necessarily  be  consumed  in  preparing 
a connected  view  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  accompanied  by  appropriate  delineations  of  the 
country  embracing  the  several  routes;  and  the  delay  of 
our  final  report  on  the  operations  of  the  past  season,  be- 
yond the  period  at  which  we  could  otherwise  present  it, 
will  of  course  be  a consequence  of  our  personal  attentions 
during  the  progress  of  the  surveys  which  have  been  allud- 
ed to.  But  no  inconvenience  will  result  from  this  circum- 
stance, since  the  winter  season  will  afford  ample  time  for 
collating  from  the  voluminous  notes  which  are  in  our  pos- 
session, the  data  requisite  for  our  report. 

In  the  progress  of  our  examinations,  particularly  rn  the 
western  districts,  we  have  experienced  great  facilities 
from  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom,  inspired  by  the  in- 
tense interest  which  pervades  that  sectiorr  of  the  country' 
on  the  subject  which  has  occupied  us,  have  taken  con- 
siderable trouble  to  render  us  all  the  information  and  as- 
sistance in  their  power. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

S.  II.  LONG, 

Topographical  engineer , btAl.  coT, 

VVM.  HOWARD, 

U.  S.  assistant  civil  engineer. 

WM.  G.  McNEILL, 

Cnpt.  U.  S.  topographical  engineers,, 

November  6th,  1827. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  that  the  directors  with 
a characteristic  promptness,  have  advertised  for  propo- 
sals to  furnish  the  necessary  stone,  timber,  and  iron,  for 
the  commencement  of  the  rail  road.  It  will  be  made. 

Office  of  the  Baltimore  ond  Ohio  railroad  company, ) 
8th  November,  1827.  5 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  proposals  will  be  received 
at  the  office  of  the  “Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  compa- 
ny,” until  the  15th  day  of  Jan.  1828,  for  the  furnishing 
stone,  timber  and  iron  of  the  following  dimensionwto  wip 
Oak  or  yellow  pine  scantling,  7 inches  square,  in  pieces 
of  i 2 to  18  feet  long 

Db.  do.  8 do.  square  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  9 do  square  dp.  d? 
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Locusts  posts  8 feet  long,  6 inches  diameter  at  the  small 
end 

Do.  do.  T inches  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  S inches  do.  do. 

Locust  keys,  2 feet  long,  2J  inches  thick  and  4 inches 
broad 

Do.  do.  1 foot  long,  2 h do.  do.  do. 
Boiled  iron  bars,  2J  or  2£  inches  wide,  3-8  inches  thick 
and  15  feet  long. 

The  foregoing  to  be  delivered  in  the  city  of  Baltirnoi’C 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  1828. 

Stone  blocks  of  granite,  gnies  or  other  hard  texture  8 
by  12  inches,  and  from  G to  12  feet  long,  undressed,  the 
price  to  be  stated  at  which  they  will  be  delivered  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  or  at  quarries,  near  to  die  route  of  the 
contemplated  rail  road. 

P.  E.  THOMAS,  president. 

P.  S.  Persons  desirous  of  contracting  for  any  part  of 
the  foregoing  materials,  may  receive  further  information, 
if  desired,  upon  application  at  the  office  of  the  company. 


LEGISLATURE  OP  TENNESSEE. 

The  new  governor,  gen.  Samuel  Houston,  pronounced 
lils  inaugural  address  on  the  1st  ult.  as  follows: 

Clothed  as  I ara  with  the  constitutional  powers,  which 
are  vested  in  the  executive  of  the  state,  it  is  fit  that  I 
should  not  remain  silent  on  the  occasion.  I am  not  un- 
aware, that  difficulties  are  incident  to  the  station  in  which 
I ara  placed;  but  I am  cheered  by  the  consolatory  hope, 
that  I shall  not  look  in  vain  to  ray  countrymen  for  that 
support  which  justice  qnd  patriotism  never  fail  to  afford. 

In  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  I shall  expect  to  find 
those  measures  which  may  be  the  subjects  of  executive 
recommendation,  and  which  have  for  their  object  the  good 
of  our  country,  examined  with  fairness  and  impartiality. 
1 cannot  be  insensible  to  the  high  obligations  I am  under 
to  my  fellow  citizens  who  have  confided  to  me  the  go- 
vernment of  a state,  so  exalted  in  the  scale  of  national 
character,  and  so  justly  proud  of  her  achievements  in  the 
last  sanguinary  struggle  with  Great  Britain.  To  me  it  is 
at-  source  of  grateful  pleasure,  and  manly  pride,  that  Ten- 
nessee is  my  adopted  country.  At  an  early  age  I came 
Within  her  limits  unattended  by  those  adventitious  aids,  so 
necessary  in  pointing  out  tlie  path  of  usefulness,  and  sus- 
taining youth,  under  the  pressure  of  inexperience  and 
misfortune;  and,  however  wayward  and  devious  my 
course  may  have  been  in  youth,  her  citizens  have  magnani- 
mously upheld  me.  In  return  for  that  support,  I trust 
my  services  have  not  been  altogether  unprofitable  to  my 
country.  It  has  been  my  constant  aim,  in  every  public 
station  in  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  placed,  to 
exert  all  my  abilities  in  sustaining  the  rights  of  the  people. 

One  of  my  obligations  is  to  support  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  I ara  sensible  of  the  sarced  and  impor- 
tant character  of  that  instrument,  and  that  It  ought  not  to 
be  violated— its  provisions  should  be  regarded,  and  ex- 
tended in  their  operations  to  the  purposes  of  its  adoption. 
But  at  the  same  time,  that  we  hold  that  production  of  our 
ancestors  sacred,  we  should  observe  with  vigilance  and 
guard  with  firmness,  our  own  constitution,  (which  is  the 
guarantee  ©four  sovereignty,)  whenever  an  infraction  of 
it  is  attempted  by  the  general  government.  Thus  while 
we  support  the  federal  constitution  according  to  its  essen- 
tial principles,  with  a view  to  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
federacy on  the  one  hand,— rwe  are  bound  on  the  other, 
to  watch  over,  and  preserve  the  rights  of  the  state. 

In  administering  the  government  of  the  state,  I shall 
have  no  motive  to  lead  me  from  pursuing  the  best  interest 
ef  the  community.  With  interest  and  feelings  identified 
with  yours,  and  in  addition  to  these,  that  love  of  country 
which  can  only  terminate  with  my  existence,  I feel  as- 
sured that  I will  have  the  confidence  of  my  fellow-citizens 
iu  the  integrity  of  my  official  conduct.  In  the  course  of 
the  administration  it  will  be  my  constant  determination  to 
guard,  with  sedulous  care,  the  rights  of  the  humblest  in- 
dividual, while  justice  will  be  impartially  administered  to 
the  most  exalted  in  society. 

Iu  conclusion,,  gentlemen,  I beg  leave  to  tender  through 
yanto  your  several  constituents,  my  sincere  and  grateful 
- yty'owledgments  for  the  recent  expression  of  their  par- 
t iality  and  confidence,  and  to-you.  individually,  I offer  my 
£ respectful  consideration* 


SIX  MILITIA  MEN. 

The  Nashville  committee  have  examined  the  state  of  the 
facts,  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  six  militia 
men,  at  Mobile,  early  in  Feb.  1815,  by  order  of  major 
gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  commanding  the  seventh  mili- 
tary district.  The  circumstances  having  been  promul- 
gated in  desultory  form,  in  various  Gazettes,  the  com- 
mittee have  thought  proper  succinctly  to  embody 
and  submit  them  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a well  known  fact,  that  such  was  the  frequency  ot 
desertion  from  militia  service,  within  gen.  Jackson’s  com- 
mand in  the  south,  during  the  years  of  1813  and  1814,  as 
to  he  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  service,  and  tended  mucli 
to  embarrass  the  success  of  the  army  in  that  quarter. 
No  militia  soldier  for  mere  desertion,  was  capitally  pun- 
ished, within  gen.  Jackson’s  command  during  the  wan 
this  lenity  produced  insubordination  to  a considerable 
extent  amongst  a certain  portion  of  the  militia  troops, 
who  had  been  coerced  into  service  by  draft;  and  in  the 
end,  was  a.  principal  cause  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
mutinies,  in  a detachment  of  the  southern  army,  that, 
perhaps  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  description  of 
military  force;  and  which  led  to  the  trial,  conviction,  and 
execution  of  John  Harris  and  five  principal  associates. 

The  extent  and  imposing  character  of  this  mutiny, 
with  its  suppression,  the  arrest  of  the  offenders,  their 
trial,  conviction,  with  the  punishment  of  Harris  and  his 
five  associates  in  the  mutiny  and  desertion,  seems  to  be 
greatly  misunderstood  by  many  persons  at  a distance 
from  the  point  w here  the  facts  occurred.  Amongst  the 
people*  of  Tennessee,  where  the  offenders  resided,  it  is 
confidently  believed  but  one  opinion  has  prevailed, 
which  is,  that  an  example  was  indispensable,  and  that  the 
commanding  general  could  not,  consistently  with  his  duty, 
have  done  otherwise  than  confirm  the  judgment  of  the 
court  martial. 

In  the  summer  of  1814,  a detachment  of  militia,  from 
Tennessee,  was  ordered  out  for  a period  of  six  months, 
to  be  computed  from  the  time  they  should  rendezvous 
and  be  mastered  into  service;  this  happened  on  the  20th 
of  June,  and  of  consequence  the  expiration  of  the  time 
was  limited  to  the  20th  December,  1815,  when  hy  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  their  service  would  expire. 
Between  the  15th  and  20th  of  September,  and  before  the 
expiration  of  even  three  months,  a mutiny  broke  out; 
many  violent,  riotous  and  insubordinate  acts  took  place. 
The  commissary’s  store  house,  in  which  were  provisions 
for  the  army,  collected  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  was 
forcibly  entered,  and  such  articles;  as  by  the  mutineers 
w ere  deemed  necessary  for  subsistence,  on  their  return 
march,  were  seized  and  taken  possession  of — the  bake 
house  and  ovens  necessary  to  supply  the  troops  with 
bread,  v/erc  broken  up  and  demolished,  sentinels  were 
assailed  and  driven  from  their  posts,  and  the  authority 
of  officers  put  at  open,  wanton  defiance;  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  September,  two  hundred  of  those  militia  de- 
serted and  commenced  their  march  homeward.  Some 
were  arrested  and  brought  back — others,  convinced  that 
they  had  erred,  voluntarily  returned  to  their  posts  and 
duty.  For  their  trial,  not  a regimental,  blit  a general 
court  martial  was  convened,  with  authority  to  investigate 
the  circumstances  of  their  conduct,  and  to  decide  upon 
their  guilt  and  innocence. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  1814,  upon  information 
lodged  by  Col.  Pipkin,  to  whose  regiment  the  mut  inous 
troops  belonged,  an  order  was  issued  from  the  adjutant 
general’s  office,  of  whieh  the  following  is  a copy. 

“Adjutant  general's  office,  November  21,  1814, 
Head  quarters , seventh  military  district. 

A general  court  martial  to  consist  of  five  members  and 
two  supernumeraries  will  convene  at  Mobile,  at  such 
time  as  lieut.  col.  Arbuckle  shall  direct,  for  the  trial  of 
such  militia  prisonersas  may  be  brought  before  it.  Col. 
P.  Perkins  is  hereby  appointed.,  president  of  the  court, 
and  lieut.  W.  L.  Robeson  of  the  3d  regiment  infantry 
will  act  as  judge  advocate.  Col.  Pipkin  of  the  1st  regi- 
ment W.  T.  militia,  will  detail  the  members  from  the 
state  troops  at  and  near  fort  Montgomery;  order,  on  all 
the  witnesses  necessary  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  of 
the  regiment  at  this  place — also  to  furnish  specific 
charges  against  them;  and  lastly,  will  notify  lieut,  col 
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Arbuckle  of  the  probable  time  they  will  reach  this  point, 
to  enable  him  to  regulate  the  hour  of  sitting.  Bv  com- 
mand. (Signed),  ROBERT  BUTLER, 

Adjutant  general. 

The  court  martial,  in  pursuance  of  the  above  order 
from  head  quarters,  having  been  detailed  and  the  court 
rendered  full  and  complete  through  col.  Pipkins,  who  by 
order  of  the  commanding  general, bad  been  directed  to  do 
so,  on  the  5th  of  December,  for  the  purpose  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  trial,  was  convened  under  the  following 
order. 

‘•Orders. 

The  general  court  martial,  of  which  col.  Perkins  has 
been  appointed  president,  will  convene  at  11  o’clock  on 
■he  5th  inst.  at  such  quarters  as  the  assistant  dep.  qr. 
master  general  may  assign  for  that  purpose. 

(Signed),  M.  ARBUCKLE, 

Lieut,  col.  commanding. ” 

The  following  entry,  consequent  upon  the  preceding 
order,  is  taken  from  the  official  and  original  proceedings 
of  the  court. 

“The  court  met  in  pursuance  of  the  preceding  order, 
present  licut.  col.  Perkins, president — major  Wm.  Stuart, 
capt.  Jas.  Blaekmore,  capt.  Wm.  McKay,  and  lieut. 
James  Boyd,  members — lieut.  David  Mitchell  and  en- 
sign James  II  Williams,  supernumeraries.* 

The  organizing  this  court  martial  was  amongst  the  last 
::ctsofgen.  Jackson  at  this  point:  for  on  the  day  after  it 
issued,  the  22d  of  November,  he  set  out  for  the  Missis- 
sippi; on  the  1st  December  reached  New  Orleans,  where, 
until  the  annunciation  of  peace,  his  head  quarters  were 
continued. 

The  court  proceeded  in  their  examination  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  the  whole  were  disposed  of.  Six  of  the  ring- 
leaders, and  principals  of  the  mutiny,  were  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  death;  the  residue,  to  have  their  pay 
stopped  and  their  heads  shaved.  Brigadier  general  Win- 
chester at  this  time  commanded  at  Mobile,  nevei*theless, 
the  proceedings  were  sent  to  gen.  Jackson,  his  superior, 
at  New  Orleans,  for  inspection  and  approval — by  him 
the  sentence,  as  to  the  six,  was  approved  and  ordered  to  he 
carried  into  effect,  in  four  days  after  his  approval  should 
have  been  announced  in  general  orders  at  Mobile — the 
others  were  pardoned  and  honorably  discharged. 

The  above  proceeding  will  show  satisfactorily,  that 
there  was  a general  court  martial,  and  not  a “garrison  or 
regimental  one,”  as  has  been  charged.  It  consisted  of 
the  requisite  and  legal  number  to  constitute  a court;  and 
being  composed  of  militia  officers  nothing  of  bias,  or  in- 
justice towards  the  prisoners  can  be  imputed.  It  seems 
difficult  to  conceive,  how  any  one  could  have  mistaken 
this  for  “a  regimental  garrison  court  martial,”  when, 
from  the  face  of  the  order  constituting  the  court,  it  is  evi- 
dent, it  could  be  no  other  than  a general  court  martial. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  court  found 
* be  prisoners  guilty,  while  general  Jackson  did  nothing 
more  than  approve  the  proceedings;  or  in  others  words,  to 
withhold  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  which  by 
law  rested  with  him. 

OBJECTIONS. 

1st.  By  some,  it  has  heen  insisted,  that  the  court  was 
ucompetent — that  the  number  composing  it  should  have 
been  thirteen;  and  as  it  did  not  consist  of  this  number, 
therefore  it  is  maintained  to  have  been  illegally  constitut- 
ed, and  consequently  that  its  proceedings  were  void. 

Courts  martial  may  consist  of  any  number  of  commis- 
sioned officers  from  5 to  13,  (see  the  64th  article  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  war),  and  such  court  will  lie  le- 
gal. It  should,  though,  consist  of  thirteen,  where  such 
number  of  officers  can  be  had  w.ithout  injury  to  the  pub- 
lic service;  otherwise  any  number,  not  less  than  five, 
will  answer — such  is  the  law  upon  this  subject. 

I he  committee  state,  as  an  indisputable  matter  of  fact, 
that  such  was  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  and  the  scar- 
city ot  officers,  that,  even  organized  as  the  court  was  of 

*In  the  first  publication  made  by  the  committee, 
through  some  error  of  the  press,  the  names  of  two  of 
the  court,  to  wit,  capt.  McKay  and  lieut.  Boyd,  were 
omitted:  also,  captain  Blaekmore  was  miscalled  Black- 
man. This  mistake,  however,  was  corrected  in  the 
Nashville  Republican  and  State  Gazette. 
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seven,  that  number  could  with  difficulty  be  spared  the 
public  service.  The  attack,  which  iu  August,  had  been 
made  upon  Mobile  Point  by  a British  squadron — the  re  - 
duction of  Pensacola  and  dislodgement  of  the  enemy 
there  in  November,  together  with  the  prevailing  rumors 
and  opinions,  that  a descent  was  to  he  expected  on  the 
southern  coast,  all  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
every  officer  at  his  post;  and  to  the  necessity  too,  of  hav- 
ing the  trials  of  the  prisoners  progressed  with,  that  their 
example  might  not  prove  of  pernicious  effect  to  others. 
Indeed,  not  a week  elapsed  before  a British  fleet  an- 
chored off  Cat  Island;  and  in  a few  days  thereafter,  <-& 
wit,  on  the  14th  of  December,  our  gun  boats  on  Lake 
Borne,  near  New  Orleans,  constitutiug  our  only  marine, 
defence  in  that  quarter,  were  captured  and  destroyed. 
Even  to  this  time  the  troops  from  East  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  had  not  arrived.  The  regiment  of  colonel  Pip- 
kin constituted  the  principal  reliance  to  garrison  the 
posts  and  to  hold  in  check  the  Creek  Indians,  who  stood 
ready  for  revolt  on  the  first  appearance  of  a British 
force.  These  facts  and  circumstances  go  clearly  to  show 
that  a greater  number  of  officers  could  not  have  been 
spared  from  public  service.  Indeed,  gen.  Jackson  had 
already  departed  from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans,  so  ur- 
gent did  matters  appear  to  him,  and  had  confided  the 
filling  up  the  court  to  col.  Pipkin.  Towards  the  men 
composing  his  own  regiment,  col.  Pipkin  could  feel  no 
prejudice  nor  entertain  a wish  to  deny  them  an  impartial 
trial ; — he  must  of  had  every  disposition  to  afl’ord  such  a 
court  as  would  extend  to  them  equal  and  impartial  jus- 
tice. 

Objection.  That  no  person  can  be  sentenced 
to  death  hut  by  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  tin: 
court.  To  this  objection,  there  is  hut  one  reply — the 
sentence  of  the  court,  as  the  committee  are  advised,  was 
altogether  unanimous.  On  the  ground,  then,  that  tiie 
whole  always  includes  a part,  there  must  have  been  a 
concurrence  of  two  thirds. 

3d.  Objection.  That  it  was  a garrison  or  regimen- 
tal court-martial,  which  by  the  rules  and  articles  of  w.ar, 
had  not  the  right  and  power  to  try  forcapital  offences.  It 
was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  but  as  the  language  of 
the  order  imports — a general  court  martial. 

4th  Objection.  That  peace  had  been  restored — the 
battle  of  the  8th  January  gained — all  danger  passed,  and 
hence,  there  was  no  necessity  for  examples,  or  for  enforc- 
ing rigid  and  exact  rules.  Peace  had  not  been  restored. 
It  is  true,  the  battle  of  Orleans  had  been  won;  but  at 
what  new  point  the  enemy  might  strike,  and  when,  was 
altogether  uncertain.  Indeed  it  was  only  on  the  18th  of 
January  that  the  enemy  abandoned  the  Mississippi;  fort 
Boyer  was  assailed  and  captured  on  the  11th  of  Februa- 
ry. It  was  not  until  the  10th  of  February,  1815,  that  ru- 
mors of  peace  were  communicated  to  gen.  Jackson  at 
New  Orleans,  through  the  medium  of  the  enemy’s  fleets 
For  some  time  after  die  British  had  retired  from  New 
Orleans,  the  commanding  general,  distrusting  the  intelli- 
gence of  peace,  was  constrained  to  adopt  every  precau- 
tion lest  an  attack  might  be  made  at  some  unguarded 
point  and  an  advantage  obtained.  His  anticipations  were 
correct,  for  shortly  afterwards,  Mobile  Point  was  assail- 
ed and  carried.  Surely,  then,  it  was  not  a time  when 
any  thing  of  mutiny  and  desertion  should  have  been  en- 
couraged through  lenity  on  the  part  of  the  commanding 
general. 

5th  Objection.  The  last  objection  taken  which  will' 
be  noticed,  is,  that  those  men  were  in  service  under,  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  congress  of  1795;  and,  that  con- 
sequently, they  could  be  detained  only  fora  tour  of  three 
months  service;  ami  Uiat  to  punish,  them  was  improper 
and  against  law. 

This  argument  is  erroneous  and  untenable  throughout,, 
as  will  be  shown:  but  for  a moment,  suppose  it  to  be  true 
as  stated,  the  answer  is,  that  admitting  this  (o  have  been 
actually  the  case,  that  they  were  in  service  but  for  three 
months,  it  can  no  wise  vary  the  question,  as  the  mutino;;.; 
acts  charged  on  the  prisoners,  took  place  before  the  20th 
of  September,  and  consequently  before  the  expiration  of 
three  months  from  the  20th  of  June,  at  which  time  they 
were  mustered  into  service.  Even  upon  this  ground 
there  was  guilt.  The  mutiny,  riot,  and  insubordination 
complained  of,  being  within  the  three  months,  the  period 
for  which,  as  it  is  said  they  were  in  service  under  the  act 
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of  1795,  constituted  offences  against  tlue  recognized  laws 
of  the  country  and  were  punishable. 

But  it  is  not  true,  that  those  men  were  called  into  ser- 
vice far  three  months.  They  were  called  upon  and 
mustered  for  six  months,  rightfully  and  agreeably  to 
law:  and  not  only  will  this  be  made  manifest  by  incontest- 
iblc  documents,  but  likewise,  that  they,  themselves,  were 
fully  apprized  that  such  was  the  fact.  It  is  correct,  as 
has  been  stated  by  those  who  object  to  the  conduct  of 
gen.  Jackson,  that  in  virtue  of  any  power  which  the  go- 
vernor of  a state  can  exercise,  apart  from  the  general 

givernment,  militia  can  be  ordered  to  the  field  and  do- 
med there  hut  for  three  months:  yet,  in  virtue  of  seve- 
ral acts  of  congress,  the  last  of  which  was  passed  and  ap- 
proved on  the  8th  of  April,  1814,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  was  authorised  to  call  into  active  service, 
the  militia  for  any  length  of  time,  not  exceeding  six 
months.  In  pursuance  of  this  authority,  the  president, 
by  his  proper  organ,  the  secretary  of  war,  empowered 
tne  governor  of  Tennessee  to  act  in  his  stead  in  calling 
the  militia  into  actual  service,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing section  of  the  act  of  congress  and  letters  from  the 
secretary  of  war. 

“chapter  139. 

Jin  act  in  further  addition  to  an  act , entitled  “mi  act 
more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  national  defence  by 
establishing  an  uniform  militia  throughout  the  United 
States.  ” 

Section  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  militia 
when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  by 
virtue  of  the  before  recited  act,  may,  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States  the  public  interest  re- 
quire it,  be  compelled  to  serve  for  a term  not  exceeding 
six  months  after  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
in  any  one  year.  ” 

“ War  department,  Jan.  1 1 , 1814. 
“Sin.-- -You  are  authorised  to  supply  by  militia  drafts, 
or  by  volunteers,  any  deficiency  which  may  arise  in  the 
militia  divisions  under  the  command  of  maj.  gen.  Jack- 
son,  and  without  referring  on  this  head,  to  this  depart- 
ment. 

It  may  be  well,  that  your  excellency  consult  general 
Pinckney  on  such  occasions,  as  he  can  best  judge  of  the 
whole  number  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  public 

objects. 

(Signed),  J.  ARMSTRONG.” 

To  governor  Blount, 

(COPT.) 

“ War  department,  January  31st,  1814. 

Sir i — I had  the  honor  to  receive  your  excellency’s  let- 
ter of  the  5th  inst.  My  letter  of  the  11th  will  have  an- 
ticipated your  enquiries  relative  to  further  detachments  of 
militia.  The  attention  of  the  paymaster  of  the  army  will 
be  particularly  directed  to  the  payment  of  the  troops  who 
have  been  in  service  fvom  Tennessee. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully,  youF  excellen- 
cy’s most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed),  J.  ARMSTRONG.” 

JTts  excellency,  W.  Blount,  governor  of  Tennessee. 
“The  above  two  letters  are  true  copies  from  the  files  in 
snv  possesion.  September,  20th,  1827. 

(Signed),  WILLIE  BLOUNT, 

Late  governor  of  Tennesse.  ” 

TV  was  impracticable,  situated  as  were  the  affairs  of  this 
country,  during  the  war,  that  special  and  particular  orders 
could  be  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  governors  of  the 
respective  states,  ready,  and  calculated  to  meet  every 
particular  exigency  that  might  arise  in  the  progress  of 
the  war.  Where  the  enemy  might  appear,  and  when;  and 
hence,  for  whht  definite  period  of  time,  militia  service 
might  be  required,  were  matters,  so  wholly  dependent  on 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  that  the  distance  at  which 
the  general  government  was  placed,  rendered  it  expedi- 
ent, and  indeed  indispensable,  that  something  of  enlarged 
and  general  powers  should  be  confided  to  the  state  exe- 
cutives, and  more  particularly  to  the  executive  of  Ten- 
nessee, which  was  far  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  general 
government.  For  this  reason,  doubtless,  aud  for  none 
other,  did  president  Madison  cause  the  above  order  to  be 
issued  to  Willie  Blount,  governor  of  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see. 

By  this  act  of  congress,  and  order  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  there  was  conferred  as  full  end  ample  powers  on 


I the  governor  as  the  president  himself  possessed  in  relation 
to  calling  out  the  militia;  an  order  altogether  necessary, 
that  in  future,  the  risk,  danger,  and  trouble  of  distant 
communications  might  be  avoided  in  times  of  sudden 
emergencies  and  imminent  perils.  That  order  placed 
within  the  discretion  of  the  governor  of  the  state  the 
right  and  power  of  calling  into  service  so  many  of  the  mi- 
litia of  the  state,  and  for  such  lengths  of  time  as  he  might 
think  proper,  not  exceeding  six  months.  The  governor 
was  authorized  to  “supply  bv  militia  drafts  any  deficiency 
which  may  arise;”  suggesting,  merely,  that  reference 
should  be  made  to  general  Pinckney  as  to  the  number 
that  might  be  considered  necessary.  Here,  by  way  of 
better  understanding,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  at 
this  time,  general  Jackson,  being  only  in  the  militia, 
and  not  in  the  regular  service,  it  was  not  for  him  to  en- 
quire what  were  the  powers  of  governor  Blount,  as  de- 
rived from  the  department  of  war.  As  an  officer  under 
the  state,  and  such  in  fact  ho  was  until  June,  1814,  it  was 
his  duty  to  regal’d,  and  to  obey  the  orders  which  were  is- 
sued to  him  by  governor  Blount,  and  to  draw  from  his 
divisions  such  numbers  of  men,  and  for  such  period  of 
service  as  the  order  issued  to  him  should  direct,  net  ex- 
ceeding six  months.  A force  sufficient  for  the  reduction 
of  the  hostile  Creek  Indians  had  been  called  to  the  field 
on  the  3d  of  January,  18l4fand  which,  about  the  middle 
of  March,  gave  a finish  to  the  war  that  had  been  waged 
against  the  Creeks:  this  circumstance  rendered  it  unne- 
cessary’ for  the  governor  to  act  upon  the  order  of  general 
Armstrong,  secretary  of  war,  until  the  28th  of  May, 
when  in  pursuance  of  directions  from  general  Pinckney, 
a portion  of  the  militia  were  called  into  service  from  gen. 
Jackson’s  division.  Governor  Blount’s  order  to  the  ge- 
neral bears  date  the  20th  of  May’,  1814,  and  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

1 ‘Nashville,  JMay  20,  1814> 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  major  gene- 
ral Thomas  Pinckney’,  that  the  posts  of  fort  Williams* 
fort  Strother,  fort  Armstrong,  fort  Ross  ajid.  forts  Old 
and  New  Deposit,  should  be  kept  up,  the  doing  of  which-’ 
he  has  confided  to  you,  until  the  objects  of  the  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  war  against  the  hostile  Creek  In- 
dians shall  have  been  fully  effected;  and  from  the  proba- 
ble expiration  of  the  time  of  service  of  the  troops,  now 
occupying  those  important  posts,  commanded  by  colonel 
Bunch,  prior  to  a final  accomplishment  ef  the  views  of 
government,  in  relation  to  the  Creek  war,  you  will  with- 
out delay,  order  out  one  thousand  militia  infantry  of  the 
2d  division,  for  the  term  of  six  months,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged by  order  of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
or,  you  may  accept  a tender  of  service  of  the  above  num- 
ber of  volunteer  infantry  from  the  2d  division  for  tire 
aforesaid  term,  for  the  purpose  of  garrisoning  the  said 
posts,  at  your  option;  which  latitude  in  relation  to  calls 
for  men  to  act  against  the  Creeks  in  furtherance  of  tire 
views  of  government  in  that  behalf,  is  given  to  me  by  in- 
structions from  the  war  department.  Those  troops  will 
be  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  oolonel,  and 
will  be  required  to  rendezvous  at  Fayetteville,  on  the 
20th  of  June  next;  thence  they  will  proceed  to  the  above 
mentioned  posts  under  your  order,  in  such  number  to 
each,  as  yrou  shall  assign.  It  is  important  to  the  public 
interests  that  they  should  be  at  those  posts  between  the 
1st  and  lOtli  of  July  next,  as  about  that  time  the  term  af 
service  of  the  troops,  now  there,  under  colonel  Bunch, 
will  expire,  and  at  which  posts  there  is  much  public 
property  committed  to  their  charge. 

You  win  order  the  muster  master  to  attend  and  mus- 
ter the  troops  into  service — you  will  call  ou  the  contrac- 
tor for  provisions,  and  on  the  assistant  deputy  quarter 
master  likewise  for  supplies  in  his  department. 

(Signed,)  WILLIE  BLOUNT.’5 

To  major  general  Andrew  Jackson, 

second  division  of  Tennessee  militia. 

From  the  facts  here  stated,  these  conclusions  necessa- 
rily result;  that  Blount,  acting  as  the  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  authorised  by  the  secretary  of  war,  gen. 
Armstrong,  without  referring  to  that  department,  to  take 
such  measures  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  in  the  milir 
tia,  as  to  him  might  appear  expedient  and  necessary. 
That  in  pursuance  of  this  authority,  one  thousand  men 
being  wanted,  an  order  was  issued  to  general  Jackscm* 
tfceu  in  the  service  of  the  state,  to  cause  that  number  to  he 
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mustered  from  his  division,  into  service,  without  delay, 
•w  hich  was  accordingly  done;  and  they  were  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  colonel  Pipkin.  That  Jackson,  be- 
ing major  general  of  the  militia  in  the  state,  could  not  en- 
quire into  the  authority  and  power  of  governor  Blount, 
as  derived  from  the  department  of  war,  even  had  it  been 
imprudently  exercised;  he  was  bound  to  execute  the  or- 
der if  not  consistent  with  law. 

But  it  is  insisted,  by  some,  that  it  is  not  material  as  to 
the  time  for  which  the  services  of  those  men  were  re- 
quired— that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  fact — that  they 
believed  themselves  in  service  but  for  three  months — and 
that  this  ignorance,  and  this  misconception,  should  have 
operated  in  their  favor.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  force  of 
such  an  argument;— or  on  any  ground  whatever,  to  justi- 
fy its  introduction.  Every  man  of  common  sense  knows 
that  ignorance  of  the  law,  will  not  excuse  its  infraction. 
If  such  a rule  did  not  exist,  the  good  order  and  first  prin- 
ciples of  society  would  be  unhinged,  and  every  offender 
be  ready  with  an  ample  and  sufficient  defence,  for  any 
outrage  he  might  think  proper  to  commit  upon  the  rights 
of  his  neighbor. 

It  is  not  a fact,  however,  that  those  troops  were  igno- 
rant of  the  leugth  of  time  for  which  they  were  engaged. 
It  is  a groundless  assertion  and  has  arisen,  it  is  presum- 
ed, solely  and  entirely  from  the  expression  which  was 
contained  in  a letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Harris, 
one  of  the  prisoners,  to  gen.  Jackson — and  which,  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  public  prints,  is  altogether  a forgery. 
No  such  letter  was  ever  received  from  Harris;  and  no 
opinion  as  to  the  service  being  restricted  to  three  months 
was  then  entertained.  The  offenders  knew  better;  and 
as  evidence  of  the  fact,  the  proceedings  of  the  court  are 
here  again  referred  to. 

Extract  from  the  court  martial  proceedings. 

“John  Smith,  file  major,  sworn,  states,  that  he  never 
heard  language  used  by  the  captain  to  his  men,  but  to 
continue  in  service  till  the  expiration  of  six  mouths;  aud 
that  it  was  highly  improper  to  be  breaking  off,  and  that 
they  would  be  punished  if  they  went  sooner.” 

“David  Morrow,  sergeant  in  capt.  Strother’s  company, 
being  sworn,  states,  on  the  march  between  fort  Jackson 
and  Deposit,  his  captain  asked  him  how  long  he  expect- 
ed to  remain  in  service?  to  which  he  replied  six  months , 
as  they  were  mustered  for  that  time.  ” 

Sergeant  John  I).  Smith,  being  sworn,  states 

“That  he  formerly  belonged  to  capt.  Smith’s  company 
and  was  attached  to  capt.  Strother’s  company  at  fort  Wil- 
liams; marched  under  his  command  to  fort  Jackson  and 
never  head  his  captain  say  one  word  on  the  subject  men- 
tioned in  the  charges,  but  once  when  at  fort  Jackson, 
when  the  munity  assumed  a pretty  high  tone,  he  observ- 
ed, “boys  hush  mutinying — -stay  until  I go  home,  which 
will  1/e  at  the  expiration  oi'  six  months.’’ 

If  these  extracts  taken  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  in  no  wise  material;  nor 
are  they  now  material,  except  us  going  to  show  the  opin- 
ion which  then  prevailed.  'The  order  ofgovernor  Blount 
on  lids  subject,  requiring  that  they  should  be  called  out 
and  mustered  for  six  months,  is  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
sliow  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  service  for  which  those 
truoizs  were  required. 

( Governor  Blount  acted  in  this  business  under  and  by 
authority  from  the  secretary  of  war,  and  gen.  Jackson  in 
calling  out  those  men  from  his  division,  executed,  as  he 
was  bound  to  do,  the  orders  of  gov.  Blount.  It  has  been 
objected,  and  by  some  of  the  late  representatives  in  con- 
gress from  a sister  state  in  their  circular  letters,  that  no 
such  authority  had  been  given  to  governor  Blount,  and  as 
a reason  for  such  opinion  it  is  alleged,  that  such  an  order 
“"is  not  to  be  found  among  the  records  of  Washington  city.” 
It  occurs  to  the  committee,  that  this  is  a very  insufficient 
reason.  The  iron-production  of  papers  from  the  city  of 
Washington,  should  not  be  considered  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  none  such  ever  existed,  for  it  is  demonstrated 
conclusively  in  this  case,  that  such  an  order  was  given  by 
the  secretary  of  war.  If  lost  or  mislaid,  be  it  so — but 
let  not  its  non-production  he  relied  on  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  establish  disputed  facts;  for  that  is  in  opposition 
to  reason  and  right. 

h appears  then,  that  these  men  were  guiity  of  extrava- 
gant excesses — of  a violation  of  duty  and  of  the  laws  of 
the  country.  It  appears  too,  that  they  were  legally  call- 


ed into  service  for  six  months ; and  that  before  the  expi- 
ration of  even  tliree  months,  their  acts  of  mutiny  toojv 
place.* — All,  therefore,  that  can  he  alleged  against  gene- 
ral Jackson,  is  simply,  that  having  in  his  hands  the  power 
to  pardou,  he  did  not  consider  the  public  interest  and 
public  safety  would  be  promoted  by  its  exercise.  This, 
alone,  constitutes  the  only  ground  of  censure  against  him, 
and  it  is  not  a just  ground  for  censure.  l*’or  suffer- 
ing, or  permitting  the  execution,  he  has  been  censured  as 
a tyrant  and  an  oppressor.  It  was  the  law,  not  the  com- 
manding general,  that  consigned  them  to  death.  True,  he 
could  have  granted  pardon  to  the  six,  as  he  did  to  those 
whose  pay  was  ordered  to  be  stopped  and  heads  senten- 
ced to  be  shaved;  it  is  also  true,  that  gen.  Washington 
might  have  spared  the  life  of  the  unfortunate,  though  guil- 
ty maj.  Andre;  yet  he  did  not,  lor  the  reason  that  lie 
thought  the  public  good  demanded  the  sacrifice.  On  the 
authority  of  gen.  Reed,  of  Maryland,  who  was  a captain 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  the  country  has  been  informed* 
that,  acting  under  the  positive  orders  of  gen.  Washington, 
without  a trial  of  any  sort,  he  caused  a soldier  to  be  shot 
who  was  taken  in  the  act  of desertion  and  sent  his  head  to 
the  camp  of  his  general;  that  he  was  reprimanded  by  his 
superior  officer  because  he  had  omitted  to  execute;  two 
others  taken  at  the  same  time.  No  man  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  Washington  can  impute  to  him  a want 
of  humane  and  generous  feeling;  neither  can  such  an  im- 
putation rest  against  gen.  Jackson.  Both  acted  with  a 
view  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country;  assuming  the 
'ground,  which  in  times  of  war  must  ever  be  maintained, 
that  sacrifices  for  the  public  weal  are  occasionally  indis- 
pensable, and  that  at  such  moments  it  would  be  criminal 
— nay,  moral  treason,  to  the  rest  of  the  community  to  in- 
dulge in  an  excess  of  feeling. 

Six  ringleaders  and  principals,  out  of  two  hundred,  lac- 
ing by  a legal  court,  found  guilty  ami  condemned  for  mu.- 
! tiny,  desertion,  and  outrage  to  public  properly,  how 
could  gen.  Jackson  have  pardoned  them  and  looked  for 
order  in  his  army  afterwards? — -The  crisis  was  a trying 
one;  a powerful  British  fleet  and  army  were  hovering 
along  our  southern  coast,  able  to  land  when  and  where 
they  pleased.  In  such  a state  of  things,  mutiny  and  de- 
sertion, by  all  possible  means,  were  to  be  guarded  against 
and  prevented.  By  what  rule  of  reason,  or  with  what 
propriety  could  gen.  Jackson  have  punished  any  soldier 
for  similar  offences,  if  he  had  extended  pardon  and  for- 
giveness to  Harris  and  his  associates?  The  country,  Uls 
army,  and  himself,  roust  have  fallen  victims  to  examples 
so  dangerous — it  would  have  been  mistaken  mere)  ! 

Believing  that  the  objections  repeatedly  made  are  now 
satisfactorily  met  and  answered  by  a developement  of  the 
facts  attending  the  case,  the  committee  offer  this  disclo- 
sure with  the  annexed  statements  to  the  candid  conside- 
ration of  the  public.  JOHN  OVERTON. 

Chairman  of  the  Nashville  committee. 

N.  Patterson,  Secretary. 


MR.  MARKLEY’S  LETTER. 
f rom  the  Democratic  Press. 

TO  THE  I’UBLIC. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  lsacks,  and  major  Eaton,  have 
thought  proper  to  bring  my  name  before  the  public,  as 
that  of  a person  implicated,  or  in  some  way  concerned,  in 
an  attempt  to  induce  general  Jackson  to  give  a certain 
pledge,  or  pledges,  as  to  a certain  appointment  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  make  in  the  event  of  bis  election  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  One  consequence  ofthe  pub- 
lications of  these  gentlemen  has  been,  that  they  have  gi- 
ven rise  to  a torrent  of  abuse  and  calumny,  which  has 
been  directed  again  ' . It  is  not,  however,  for  the 

purpose  of  averting  t uis  Iluted  stream,  or  of  noticing 

those  who  have  cast  into  it  their  mite  of  slander,  that  I sit 
down.  My  object  is  of  a higher  nature;  a desire  to  do 
myself  justice,  and,  so  far  as  my  best  recollection  and. 
judgment  shall  permit,  to  spread  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  before  my  fellow  citizens.  1 do  not  hope,  by  any 
tiling  1 can  say,  however  satisfactory  and  conclusive,  to 
propitiate  any  of  my  enemies,  personal  or  political;  por 
shall  I for  that,  or  any  other  purpose,  turn  from  a full 
and  fair  examination. ol  such  parts  of  the  letters  ofthe 
gentlemen  w ho  have  imposed  upon  me  this  unpleasant 
duty.  As  relates  to  myself,  I could  have  wished  to  have 
been  spared  this  appeal,  but  it  is  no  longer  a matter  of 
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choice.  T might  have  been  persuaded  to  permit  the  er- 
cors  and  inaccuracies  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Isacks, 
arising  from  a want  of  recollection,  to  pass  unnoticed; 
and,  from  a desire  to  be  at  peace,  I might  even  have  been 
content  to  overlook  their  unkindness;  but,  when  major  Ea- 
ton, on  their  showing,  presumes  to  call  me  “the  negotia- 
tor,” in  what  he  represents  to  be  a corrupt  transaction,  1 
am  imperatively  bound  to  speak,  and  l will  speak  that 
which  1 do  know  to  be  true.  Let  the  blame  and  con- 
demnation fall  where  it  ought,  where  it  is  merited,  but 
not  on  me. 

If  these  were  r.o't  motives  sufficiently  powerful,  there 
is  another  which  would  determine  me.  An  effort  is 
.making,  by  the  use,  and  the  abuse,  of  my  name,  to 
wound  the  characters  of  some  of  our  ablest  and  most  ex- 
alted citizens,  and  by  accusations  which  I believe  to  be 
unfounded,  and  in  which,  I am  certain,  I bore  no  part, 
to  sink  them  in  public  estimation;  to  cast  them  down 
from  the  heights  which  they  have  honorably  attained, 
and  in  their  places  to  put  those  whom  1 regard  as  having 
adopted  principles,  and  avowing  a determination  to  pur- 
sue a course  of  poliey,  which  I have  no  doubt  would 
greatly  effect  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  whole  union. 

That  I was  originally  friendly  to  the  election  of  gen. 
Jackson  to  the  presidency,  I do  not  deny.  My  feelings 
of  gratitude  towards  him  for  his  military  services  to  his 
country  remain,  and  ever  shall  .remain,  unchanged.  I 
voted  tor  him  in  the  democratic  caucus  of  1824.  As  a 
representative  of  Pennsylvania,  I subsequently  not  only 
gave  him  my  vote,  but  used  my  best  exertions,  by  every 
fair  and  honorable  means,  to  promote  his  election  to  the 
presidential  chair.  The  united  exertions  of  his  friends 
having  failed  to  effect  his  election,  I was  not  one  of  those 
who  felt  it  a duty,  or  thought  it  proper,  immediately  to 
unfurl  the  standard  of  opposition  without  knowing  the 
principles  and  the  policy  of  the  men  who  were  to  be  call- 
ed to  assist  in  administering  the  government  of  the  un- 
ion:— because  I had  been  defeated,  bv  a constitutional  ma- 
jority of  the  states,  in  my  desire  to  have  gen.  Jackson 
elected,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  I was  called  upon  to 
resist, embarrass  and  overthrow  the  administration,  whe- 
ther it  should  be  right  or  wrong.  I thought  it  my  duty 
as  a representative  of  the  people,  and  as  a citizen,  pa- 
tiently to  wait  and  see  what  would  be  the  general  charac- 
ter ot  Mr  Adams’s  administration,  and  what  would  be 
the  complexion  of  his  cabinet. 

When  I ascertained  that  he  had  taken  to  his  aid  such 
jable  and  experienced  advisers  as  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Hush, 
Mr.  Southard  and  Mr.  Barbour,  men  identified  with  the 
republican  institutions  of  our  country,  in  peace  and  in 
war;  men  who  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  repub- 
lican administrations  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison  and 
Mr.  Monroe;  men  who  had  long  acted,  and  were  incor- 
porated with,  the  great  defnooratic  family  of  the  union,  I 
did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  doubt  what  would  be  the 
character  and  policy  of  Mr.  Adams’s  administration.  1 
Considered  that  in  these  appointments,  a pledge  was  given 
to  the  nation,  that  the  poliey  which  had  been  pursued 
under  former  administrations  would  be  pursued  under 
the  present.  1 determined,  therefore,  that  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  and  as  one  of  the  people,  I 
would  not  permit  my  partialities,  my  disappointments, 
Or  my  prejudices,  to  get  the  better  of  my  judgment  and 
patriotism,  but  that  1 would  judge  the  administration  by 
its  measures.  If  it  continued  to  support  and  sustain 
those  that  sustained  a system  which  promotes  national 
prosperity,  American  manufactures,  internal  improve- 
ments and  commerce;  and  to  cherish  peace,  and  admin- 
ister the  government  with  a due  regard  to  economy,  it 
should  receive  my  cordial  and  hearty  support. 

Tjie  latter  end  of.Deember,  1824,  1 believe,  but  can- 
net  with  absolute  certainty  say  it  was  on  the  30th,  my 
triend,  Mr.  Buchanan, called  to  see  me  in  the  evening  at 
my  boarding  house.  I happened  to  he  alone  in  my  room: 
he  sat  with  me  a considerable  length, of  time;  our  conver- 
sation turned,  principally,  on  the  t hen  pending  presiden- 
tial election.  Mr.  is.  commenced,  by  stating  that  he 
felt  great  solicitude  for  the  election  of  general  Jackson, 
and  iliat  his  friends  should  use  every  honorable  means  to 
■{sromote  it;  Jto  which  I replied,  that  1 heartily  united  with 
him  in  opinion.  Mr.  Buchanan  adverted  to  the  rumors 
•which  were  afioaft  thgt  theJHeiwfs  of  Mr.  Adams  were 


holding  out  the  idea  that  in  case  he  should  he  elected, 
Mr.  Clay  would  probably  be  offered  the  situation  of  se- 
cretary of  state,  end  that  in  case  general  Jackson  was 
elected,  he  would  appoint,  or  continue  Mr.  Adams  se- 
cretary of  state.  I told  Mr.  Buchanan  I thought  such  a 
report  was  calculated  to  do  the  general  a great  deal  of 
injury,  and  if  it  were  not  well  founded,  it  ought  to  be 
contradicted;  and  mentioned  further,  that  there  was  great 
plausibility  in  such  reports,  and  their  receiving  credit, 
particularly  that  which  represented  general  Jackson  as 
having  determined,  if  he  should  be  elected,  that  he 
would  continue  Mr.  Adams  secretary  of  state,  inasmuch 
as  Mi’.  Adams  had  been  one  of  his  ablest  defenders  and 
advocates  in  his  report  sustaining  general  Jackson  against 
the  charges  which  were  preferred  against  him  for  his 
conduct  in  relation  to  the  Seminole  war. 

Mr.  Buchanan  stated  that  he  had'written  to,  or  receiv- 
ed a letter  from  a mutual  friend  of  ours  in  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  subject  of  the  presidential  election,  and  cabinet 
appointments,  and  that  he  had  determined  to  tall  upon 
the  general  himself,  or  to  get  major  Eaton  to  mention 
to  him  the  reports  that  were  in  circulation,  and  obtain, 
if  he  could,  a contradiction  of  them.  Mr.  B.  also  asked 
if  1 had  seen  Mr.  Clay,  and  whether  I had  had  any  con- 
versation with  him,  touching  the  presidential  election.  I 
replied  that  I had  seen  him  in  the  house,  but  had  had  no 
conversation  with  him  on  that  subject,  hut  said  I was 
anxious  to  get  an  opportunity  to  have  a conversation  with 
him,  as  I felt  a great  anxiety  that  he  should  vote  with 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Buchanan  replied  that  no  one  felt 
more  anxious,  for  various  reasons,  than  he  did  himself; 
that  it  was  important,  not  only  as  it  regarded  the  success 
of  general  Jackson’s  election  that  Mr.  Clay  should  go 
with  Pennsylvania,  but  on  account  of  his  ulterior  politi- 
cal prospects:  declaring  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  hoped  one  day 
to  see  Mr.  Clay  president  of  the  United  States,  and  that, 
was  another  reason  why  he  should  like  to  see  him  secre- 
taiy  of  state  in  ease  general  Jackson  was  elected;  ami 
that  if  he  was  certain  that  Mr.  Clay’s  views  were  favora- 
ble to  general  Jackson’s  election,  lie  would  take  an  op- 
portunity of  talking  to  the  general  on  the  subject,  or  to 
get  Mr.  Eaton  to  do  so;  that  he  thought  by  doing  so  he 
would  confer  a particular  benefit  on  his  country,  aud  that 
he  could  see  nothing  wrong  in  it.  Mr.  Buchanan  urged 
me  to  use  no  delay  in  seeing  Mr.  Clay.  I told  him  i 
would,  and  accordingly  called  upon  Mr.  Clay  at  his 
boardinghouse,  I think  the  evening  after  this  conversa- 
tion, but  he  was  not  at  his  lodgings.  I called  to  see  him 
again,  but  lie  had  some  of  his  friends  with  him;  I had 
no  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him,  nor  had  l ever 
any  conversation  with  him  until  the  evening  of  the  lOtli 
or  11th  of  January,  prior  to  my  leaving  Washington  for 
Pennsylvania  to  attend  the  courts  in  Montgomery  coun- 
ty. The  conversation  I then  had  with  him  was  of  a very 
general  character;  no  mention  was  made  of  cabinet  ap- 
pointments, and  I did  not  ascertain  which  of  the  candi- 
dates Mr.  Clay  would  support.  I have  no  recollection 
of  any  thing  being  said  in  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan about  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  moving  in  concert 
at  the  election;  I however  (distinctly  recollect  that  we 
both  expressed  an  anxious  hope  that  the  west  would  not 
separate  from  Pennsylvania. — I have  no  recollection 
whatever  of  having  urged  Mr.  B.  to  see  gen.  Jackson, 
although  I concurred  in  the  propriety  of  his  suggestion 
that  he  should  call  to  see  him;  nor  have  I the  faintest  re- 
collection of  any  thing  being  said  about  fighting  Mr. 
Adams’s  friends  with  their  own  weapons.  If  any  such 
expressions  were  used,  1 am  very  certain  it  was  not  by 
me.  From  the  recollection  I have  of  the  conversation  to 
whioh  Mr.  Buchanan  has  reference,  in  his  letter  to  the 
public,  of  the  8th  of  August  last,  my  impressions  are, 
tl>at  the  object  of  his  visit  that  evening,  was  to  urge  the 
propriety  of  my  seeing  Mr.  Clay,  and  to  give  him  my 
Views  as  to  the  importance  of  his  identifying  himself  with 
Pennsylvania  in  support  ot  gen.  Jackson.  I entertained 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  honestly  determined 
that  no  exertions  on  his  part  should  be  wanting,  and  that 
lie  felt  confident  he  could  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the 
great  mass  of  gen.  Jackson's  friends,  that,  in  case  of  the 
election  of  gen.  Jackson,  they  woqld  press  upon  him  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Clay  as  secretary  of  state. 

Mr.  Buchanan  concurred  with  me  in  opinion  that 
Pennsylvania  wotjld  prefer  Mrt  TBay’s  appointment  to 
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l*rat  of  any  other  person  as  secretary  of  state;  and  from 
tiie  obligations  that  the  general  was  under  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, that  he  would  go  far  to  gratify  her  wishes,  and  that 
therefore  he  believed  the  general,  if  elected,  would  ap- 
point Mr.  Clay.  I have  thus  given  the  conversation  sub- 
stantially as  it  "took  place,  as  the  one  Mr.  11.  has  reference 
to  in  his  letter  to  the  public  of  the  Sth  of  August  last. 
It  w as  a conversation  of  rather  a general  and  promiscuous 
character,  in  which  we  both  participated.  It  is  upwards 
of  two  years  since  that  conversation  took  place,  and  con- 
sidering it  of  a private  and  confidential  character,  I made 
no  minute  of  it,  nor  did  I ever  expect  it  would  have  been 
given  to  the  public.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
two  years  and  more  should  have  elapsed,  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  myself  boarding  together  at  the  same  house  during 
the  two  last  sessions  of  congress,  during  which  period  we 
had  many  conversations  on  the  subject  of  the  presiden- 
tial election,  as  well  as  on  public  and  private  matters, yet, 
not#once,  in  all  that  time,  did  my  friend  Mr.  Buchanan 
ever  advert  to  the  conversation  which  he  has  recently 
thought  himself  called  upon  to  give  as  having  taken  place 
between  us.  ! 

I cannot  aviod  thinking  it  somewhat  singular  that  Mr. 
B.  should  have  been  so  reserved  towards  me,  particularly 
as  Dull  Green  had  been  furnished  with  a statement  in  Oc- 
tober, 1826,  of  what  had  passed  between  gen.  Jackson 
and  himself,  and  that  a statement  had  also  been  furnished 
to  him  by  maj.  Eaton,  in  August  1826,  as  to  the  purport 
of  the  conversation  between  himself  and  Mr.  Buchanan. 
That  these  movements  should  have  taken  place,  and  that 
there  should  have  been  no  concert  improperly  to  drag 
me  into  this  business,  and  yet,  that  under  all  "these  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  B.  should  have  been  silent  towards  me, 
and  that  he  should  think  proper  to  introduce  to  the  pub- 
lic a detailed  conversation,  in  which  he  makes  me  sav  all 
and  himself  little  or  nothing — a conversation  totally  "un- 
necessary for  the  purpose  of  suslainingan  individual  act- 
ing, as  he  protests  he  always  acted,  on  his  own  authority 
— does  to  me,  and  probably  will  to  the  public,  seem 
somewhat  unaccountable.  It  gives  me  pain  to  think  of 
these  tilings,  especially  as  having  emanated  from  a per- 
son to  whom  I feel  obligations  of  friendship  for  acts  of 
kindness,  and  in  whose  friendship  I reposed  the  most 
unlimited  confidence. 

The  succeeding  morning  after  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  Buchanan,  I met  with  Mr.  Jsacks  of  Tennessee,  in 
the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives.  My  recollec- 
tion does  not  enable  me  to  state  whether  it  was  at  his 
scat,  or  in  the  lobby,  or  on  the  sofa  at  the  right  hand  as 
you  go  into  the  door. 

I may  here  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Isacks 
being  a native  of  Montgomery  county,  (Pa. ) the  district 
I represented  in  congress,  he  early  sought  my  acquaint- 
ance in  the  session  of  1823  and  1824,  and  had"  many  con- 
versations with  me  of  a private  character,  in  relation  to 
liimself,  and  in  which  I took  an  interest,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  and  opportunities  faithfully  served  him. 
These  conversations  necesssrily  produced  an  intimacy 
and  friendship  which  frequently  brought  us  together,  anil 
even  into  the  habit  of  free,  friendly,  and  unreserved  con- 
versation. The  conversation  which  he  represents  to 
have  taken  place  between  us  is  incorrectly  reported:  he 
assuredly  misapprehended,  or  much  misrepresents  me. 
From  the  general  tenor  of  his  statement,  this  however 
does  not  appear  singular.  He  seems,  from  his  narra- 
tive, to  have  paid  more  regard  to  our  relative  positions, 
at  the  several  meetings,  to  which  he  has  reference,  than 
to  even  the  substance  of  what  passed  between  us,  rely- 
ing upon  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  to  dates. 
That  there  was  a conversation  between  Mr.  Isacks  and 
myself,  on  the  subject  of  the  presidential  election,  the 
morning  after  Mr.  Buchanan  had  called  to  see  me,  l per- 
fectly well  remember,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  in  t he 
course  of  that  conversation  we  agreed  that  gen.  Jack-  . 
son’s  prospects  of  an  election  were  fair:  in  fact  we  both 
expressed  ourselves  anxious  for  his  success.  1 distinctly 
recollect  Mr.  Isacks  remarking,  that  miicli  would  de- 
pend  on  the  course  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  would  take,  and 
expressing  his  belief  that  they  would  act  with  us.  I re-  ' 
plied  that  1 sincerely  hoped  thev  would  go  with  Fennsyl-  - 
vania,  and  that  in  the  event  of  general  Jackson’s  elec-  i 
ton,  1 f git  .confident  that  nothing  would  be  move  "ratify-  - 


i ing  to  Pennsylvania  than  to  see  Mr.  Clay  appointed 

• secretary  of  state.  Mr.  Isacks  replied  that  he  was  his 
L second  choice  for  president;  that  lie  would  be  his  first 

- choice,  if  general  Jackson  was  elected,  to  he  appointed 

■ secretary  of  state,  and  that  he  had  frequently  expressed 

• himself  to  that  effect,  i have  no  recollection  of  having 
said  to  Mr.  Isacks  that  I wished  to  see  Mr.  Eaton,  nor 

s did  I with  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  earnestness, 
s insist  that  general  Jackson,  if  elected,  ought  to  appoint 

- Mr.  Clay.' 

It  must  he  apparent  that  before  I or  any  one  could 
i have  used  the  strong  language  imputed  to  me,  that  it 
t was  indispensable  that  it  should  he  distinctly  understood 
i that  Mr.  Isacks  was  authorized  by  general  Jackson, 
' to  receive  propositions  to  promote  his  election.  Of  this 
i 1 had  no  evidence,  nor  entertained  any  opinion,  nor 

- did  1,  at  any  time,  or  to  any  one,  use  the  strong  lan- 
, guage  imputed  tome  by  Mr.  Isacks.  I well  remember 

that,  at  that  time  we  both  believed,  and  expressed  our 
belief,  that  if  general  Jackson  was  elected,  and  he  could 
not  be  elected  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
{ friends,  that  he  would  he  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
Further,  Mr.  Isacks  declared  his  belief,  in  which  1 con- 
curred, that,  a large  portion  of  the  western  delegation, 
from  the  unreserved  conversation  we  had  had  on  the 
subject,  wished  Mr.  Clay  to  be  secretary  of  state,  in 
which  desire  they  were  joined  by  a large  portion  of  the 
delegation  from  other  states  friendly  to  gen.  Jackson’s 
election.  It  is  indeed  a well  known  fact,  that  amongst 
the  friends  of  all  the  candidates,  there  was  much  specu- 
lation on  the  subject;  much  was  said  unreservedly  and 
with  much  zeal  and  good  humour,  on  the  subject  of  ca- 
binet appointments;  that  if  this,  or  that  candidate  suc- 
’ ceeded  to  the  presidency,  the  general  voice  was  raised  in 
favor  of,  and  the  general  eye  always  fixed  upon,  that  dis- 
tinguished statesman  and  inflexible  republican,  Ilenrv 
Clay,  as  the  first  officer  of  the  government;  and  1 now 
sincerely  believe  that  which  ever  of  the  candidates  had 
been  elected,  he  would  have  had  the  offer  of  the  most 
prominent  situation  in  the  cabinet — that  which  he  now 
holds  under  Mr.  Adams. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  stated  that  I was  the  agent,  or 
as  major  Eaton  is  pleased  to  say,  the  ‘negotiator’  of  Mr. 
Clay,  authorized  to  make  propositions,  or-  ask  a pledge 
' of  a conditional  character,  for  the  vole  of  Mr.  Clay  and 
his  friends.  I do  now  solemny  and  positively  declare, 
that  the  charge  and  insinuation  are  void  of  truth.  1 nev- 

■ er  did,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  receive  from  Mr. 
Clay  or  his  friends,  any  intimation  which  could  be  con- 
strued, even  by  political  rancour,  into  such  a commission, 
or  any  thing  even  remotely  approaching  to  it.  Had  any 
such  agency,  by  any  one,  been  tendered,  1 should  have 
indignantly  rejected  it.  1 will  go  further,  and  state,  that 
never  did  1,  in  the  course  of  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Clay,  hear  him  say,  or  express  a desire,  that  in  the  event, 
of  the  election  of  gen.  Jackson,  Mr.  Adams,  or  Mr, 
Crawford,  that  he  should  wish  to  be  secretary  of  state, 
or  hold  any  station  in  the  cabinet.  Further,  1 never 
have  to  any  one,  at  any  time,  or  on  any  occasion,  repre- 
sented myself,  or  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  1 was 
authorized  to  receive,  or  to  make  overtures  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Olay,  or  his  friends.  I think  proper  to  make  this 
general  and  unqualified  declaration,  that  there  may  not  be 
left  a loop  on  which  to  hang  a doubt  on  this  subject.  1 did 
not  know  until  ten  days  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams, 
that  Mr.  Clay  had  been  offered  the  appointment  of  se- 
cretary of  state;  and  it  is  a well  known  fact,  that,  after  he 
had  the  offer,  he  consulted  many  of  his  friends  whether  he 
should,  or  should  not  accept  it.  He  told  me  in  a con- 
versation he  did  me  the  honor  t®  hold  with  me  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  acceptance  of  it  would  he  to  him  not  only  a 
sacrifice  of  domestic  happiness,  hut  a serious  pecuniary 
loss.  I know  also,  that  not  only  his  immediate  personal 
and  political  friends,  hut  many  of  those  who  voted  for 
other  candidates,  were  desirous  that  he  should  accept  the 
station — and  urged  that  his  country  had  claims  upon  him 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  and  would  never 
see  him  suffer  from  devotion  to  her  best  interests. 

I am  free  to  acknowledge  that  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
versation between  Mr.  Buchanan  and  myself,  my  impres- 
sion was  that  general  Jackson  would  be  elected,  and  it 
was  pretty  generally  talked  of,  as  well  as  understood 
among  many  of  his  friends,  that  in  the  event  of  his  election. 
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Mr.  Clay  would  have  the  office  of  secretary  of  state;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  I may,  in  common  with  others,  have  men- 
tioned my  opinion  to  my  political  friends.  These  impres- 
sions were  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  western  interest 
would  unite  in  gen.  Jackson’s  election,  and  that  with  the 
aid  of  one  or  two  of  the  states  infavor  of  Mr.  Crawlord,  he 
would  be  elected.  I mention  those  floating  opinions  of 
the  day,  to  show  that  I have  no  reserves,  and  that  all  I 
said  or  did,  I am  quite  willing  should  be  known. 

I left  Washington  for  Pennsylvania  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th  or  12th  of  January,  1825,  and  did  not  return  un- 
til Tuesday  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  the  day  after  Mr. 
Clay’s  card  had  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer. 
This  absence  at  this  critical  juncture,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  repel  the  idea  that  I took  any  particular  interest  as  to 
the  arrangements  dependent  on  who  might,  or  might 
not  be  elected  president.  I recollect  a conversation  with 
a particular  friend,  who  travelled  with  me  in  the  stage 
on  my  return  to  Pennsylvania.  To  him,  in  the  course  of 
that  conversation,  I expressed  my  regret  at  not  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  a free  and  general  conversation  with 
Mr.  Clay  on  the  subject  of  the  presidential  election,  and 
said  that  I had  some  idea  of  writing  to  him  as  soon  as  I 
arrived  at  Norristown.  We  both  expressed  an  anxiety 
that  Mr.  Clay  should  vote  with  Pennsylvania. 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  my  offering  the  resolution 
of  thanks  when  Miv  Clay  Avas  about  retiring  from  the 
speaker’s  chair  in  1825.  Such  a resolution,  it  had  been 
customary  at  the  end  of  a congress  to  offer,  and  the  house 
to  adopt,  as  it  did  on  this  occasion,  almost  Avith  perfect 
unanimity.  It  was  my  oavii  voluntary  act.  I had  no  con- 
sultation with  any  one,  nor  the  slightest  reference  to  his 
course  on  the  presidential  election;  I offered  the  resolu- 
tion because  I thought  he  eminently  deserved  it.  If  he, 
as  speaker,  did  not  richly  earn  a vote  of  thanks,  who  shall 
presume  to  think  he  has  pretensions  to  such  an  honor? 
The  thanks  of  the  house  over  Avhich  he  presided,  for  a 
faithful,  firm,  and  impartial  discharge  of -the  duties  of  the 
station,  was  hardly  earned  and  willingly  awarded.  I 
thought  it  his  due,  even  though  he  had  differed  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  choice  of  a president;  she  owed  him 
much  for  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  favor  of  her  policy 
and  best  interests.  Not  only  did  these  considerations, 
but  others,  prompt  me  to  offer  the  resolution  of  thanks. 
Mr.  Clay,  I thought,  had  been  unjustly  and  undeservedly 
assailed  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion;  and  it  Avas 
painful  to  see  a man  who  had  raised  himself  by  his  own 
talents  and  exertions,  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  and  orators  of  the  age;  one  avIio  in  war  and  in 
peace  had  never  abandoned  his  country,  but  always  stood 
firmly  by  her,  defending  by  the  poAvers  of  his  gigantic 
mind' and  powerful  eloquence,  her  rights,  and  boldly  pro- 
claiming her  true  policy;  that  such  a man  should  be  un- 
thanked Avhen  about  to  retire  from  the  speaker’s  chair, 
of  a body  of  which  I had  the  honor  to  be  a member,  did 
not  comport  with  my  feelings,  or  sense  of  right  and  Avrong; 
I should,  indeed,  have  considered  such  a neglect  a gross 
direliction  of  duty. 

I feel  someAvliat  at  a loss  for  terras,  sufficiently  measur- 
ed, in  wdiichto  speak  of  the  presumptuous  and  uuAvarrant- 
ed  conclusion  at  Avhich  major  Eaton  has  arrived,  and  the 
bold  and  unceremonious  epithet  which  it  has  been  his 
pleasure  to  apply  to  me.  The  conversations,  reported 
as  they  are,  by  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Isacks,  and  labo- 
riously and  carefully  directed  against  me,  furnish  no  evi- 
dence, even  of  a remote  or  circumstantial  character,  to 
warrant  the  declaration  that  I Avas  a negotiator;  and  I 
feel  assured  that  nothing  but  the  devoted  zeal  of  major 
Eaton  to  the  cause  of  general  Jackson,  could  have  tempt- 
ed him,  in  the  face  of  an  intelligent  people,  to  use  the 
language  he  has  used.  Mr.  Buchanan  indignantly  set 
aside  the  imputation,  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  him  by 
general  Jackson,  of  having  made  a proposition, or  propo- 
sitions, to  him,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Clay,  or  Mr.  Clay’s 
friends;  and  declares,  in  express  terms,  that  he  always 
acted,  and  represented  himself  as  acting,  on  his  own  per- 
sonal responsibility;  and  it  was  solely  moved  by  a zealous 
and  anxious  desire  to  manifest  his  friendship  for  general 
Jackson,  by  assisting  to  elevate  him  to  the  presidential 
chair.  After  such  a declaration,  nothing  but  infatuation, 
and  a determination,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  sustain  gen. 
Jackson,  could  have  tempted  major  Eaton  so  far  to  have 
forgotten  what  was  due  to  his  own  character,  as  to  hazard 


an  assertion,  in  support  ol  which  there  w as  not  a tittle  of 
evidence.  All  that  appears,  from  the  showing  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  Mr.  Isacks,  so  far  as  I Avas  concerned,  is, 
that,  in  common  Avith  these  gentlemen,  I expressed  mv- 
self  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  election  of  general  Jack- 
son,  and,  on  my  oavii  personal  responsibility,  said  and  did 
all  I could  to  promote  it. 

I Avas  absent  from  the  seat  of  government  on  Saturday, 
the  22d  of  January,  the  time  at  which  major  Eaton  says 
it  was  reported  a meeting  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  took 
place; — and,  at  the  tune  of  the  conversation  which  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  with  major  Eaton,  I had  left  Washington, 
and  was  absent  for  more  than  tAvo  weeks.  If  I had  been 
acting  as  the  author  and  friend,  or  agent,  of  Mr.  Clay,  it 
would  have  been  indispensable  that  I should  have  re- 
mained on  the  spot,  where  my  services  might  have  been 
useful.  Frequent  intercourse  Avould  have  been  absolute- 
ly necessary,  to  communicate  what  was  said  and  done, 
and  contemplated  to  be  done. 

If  major  Eaton  be  credited , he  Avould  wholly  disprove 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  Avho  avers  that  he  acted 
solely  on  his  own  authority  in  the  conversation  held  be- 
tween him  and  general  Jackson,  and  that  it  was  not  me, 
but  his  friend  in  Pennsylvania,  Avhose  letter  determined 
him  to  hold  such  a conversation.  Mr.  Buchanan’s  dates 
do  not  agree  with  those  of  major  Eaton,  Avho  labors,  in 
most  things,  to  agree  Avith  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  only 
conversation  which  Mr.  Buchanan  held  Avith  general 
Jackson  on  the  presidential  election,  was  before  the  2d 
of  January,  1825,  or  shortly  after  the  30th  of  December, 
1824,  according  to  Mr.  Eaton’s  shewing,  Mr.  Buchanan 
could  not  have  called  on  gen.  Jackson,  until  after  his  con- 
versation with  him,  which  took  place  about  the  18th  or 
19th  of  January. 

There  appears  some  strange  discrepancy  in  parts  of 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Isacks  and  major 
Eaton,  w hich  are  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  the  letter 
of  general  Jackson.  Mr.  Isacks  thinks  that  his  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Buchanan  may  have  been  one  or  tAvo 
Aveeks  later  than  Mr.  Buchanan  sta'tes  it  to  have  been; 
but  he  seems  quite  willing  to  give  up  his  own  recollection 
for  accommodation’s  sake,  and  to  take  the  time  stated  bv 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and  agrees  that  it  shall  be  fixed  on  the 
30th  of  December. 

1 cannot  pretend  to  say  Avhen  Mr.  Buchanan  called  on 
general  Jackson,  as  he  never  communicated  to  me — whom 
major  Eaton  represents  as  “the  negotiator” — any  con- 
versation between  him  and  general  Jackson.  I-  do  not 
recollect  that  Mr.  Buchanan  and  myself  had  any  con- 
versation, from  the  30th  of  December,  until  after  my  iv- 
turn  to  Washington,  on  the  30tli  of  January,  from  Nor- 
ristown; that  is,  for  the  whole  month,  almost  immediately 
preceding  the  election;  during  the  grater  part  of  which 
time  I was  more  than  a hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of 
action — the  seat  of  government. 

To  undertake  to  detail  the  numerous  conversations 
held,  pending  the  presidential  election,  by  the  friends  of 
all  the  candidates,  in  which  I was  a party,  or  which  I heard, 
is  not  my  purpose.  Indeed,  no  consideration  would  tempt 
me  to  divulge  private  conversation,  especially  if  the  ob- 
ject Avas  to  injure  a friend,  or  even  a political  enemy.  It 
may,  however,  be  proper  to  state,  that  in  none  of  the 
conversations  of  Avhich  I have  any  knowledge,  Avas  there 
any  thing  said  Avhich  bad  the  slightest  tendency  to  fix  or 
trace  either  corruption  or  bargain  to  Mr.  Adams,  to  gene- 
ral Jackson,  to  Mr.  Crawford,  or  to  Mr.  Clay.  All  that 
I Avas  able  to  discover,  among  the  friends-of  ,the  respec- 
tive candidates,  Avas  a lair  and  honorable  anxiety  and  zeal 
to  promote  the  election  of  their  favorite  candidate. 

I close  this  communication,  wdiich  lias  been  extorted 
from  me,  in  vindication  of  myself,  and  in  justice  to  those 
wrho,  through  me,  have  been  assailed,  and  charged  with 
having  participated  in  a corrupt  transaction.  It  has  been, 
to  me,  a most  unpleasant  duty — one  Avhich  I sincerely 
wish  I could  have  been  spared;  but  I thought  I owed  it  to 
myself,  my  friends  and  my  country.  1 have  endeavored 
to"  avoid  offensive  expressions,  and  personal  remarks, 
save  only  those  which  I have  thought  indispensable  to 
my  own  justification,  and  as  bearing  directly  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  whose  over-zeal  has  induced  them 
to  break  into  the  sanctuary  of  private  friendship  for  polf- 
tieal  purposes.  PHILIP  S.  MARKLEY. 

Philadelphia.  October  30. 1827. 
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HARRISBURG  CONVENTION. 

PROCEF.DIXGS  COXTIXUF.D. 

BRITISH  TRADE  AND  PROHIBITORY  LAWS,  £c. 

The  British  “free  trade  system”  forbids  the  impor- 
tation of  every  article  which  the  British  soil  or  labor 
can  produce,  except  in  some  such  articles,  as,  from 
superior  capital  or  other  causes,  she  make9  cheaper 
than  other  nations.  To  an  application  from  the  Bn 
tish  minister  for  a reduction  of  duties,  pari  passu,  with 
that  of  Great  Britain,  the  French  director  of  the  cus- 
toms, M de  St.  Criq,  sagaciously  replied — 


62s. 

20s. 

8d. 

31s. 

15s. 

4d. 

61s. 

22s. 

8d. 

30s. 

16s. 

lOd. 

60s. 

24s. 

8d. 

29s. 

18s. 

4<1. 

50s. 

26s. 

8d. 

28s. 

10s. 

lOd. 

53s. 

28s. 

Sd. 

27s. 

21  s.* 

id. 

57s. 

30  s. 

8d. 

26s. 

22s. 

106. 

56s. 

S2s. 

8d. 

55s. 

34s. 

8d. 

54s. 

36s. 

8d. 

53s. 

38s. 

8d. 

52s. 

40  s. 

Sd. 

51s. 

42s. 

Sd. 

50s. 

44s. 

8d. 

21s.  14s.  3d. 
20s.  15s.  W. 


“The  system  adopted  by  England  is  admirable,  be - j 
cause  it  endangers  none  of  her  manufactures  And  we,  j 
when  tee  are  as  forward  as  England , will  be  as  liberal,  j 

Bui  UNTII.  THEN,  WE  MUST  STAND  FAST  BY  OUR  PROIII-  : 
B1T0RY  SYSTEM.” 

The  British  corn  laws  are  prohibitory,  unless  there  j 
ft  something  near  a famine  in  the  country  That  the  ! 
taxes  on  the  lands  may  be  paid,  the  price  of  grain  rais- 1 
ed  on  them  is  forced  up  to  the  highest  practicable  ! 
bearing.  As  British  bread  stuffs  and  meats  go  into  the  1 
manufacture  of  British  goods,  (not  one  pound  of  our 
own  being  permitted  to  the  consumption,  though  it} 
were  given  for  nothing),  the  result  13  that,  in  using  | 
such  goods,  we  certainly  pay  taxes  to  support  the  Bri- ! 
tish  government;  indirectly,  to  be  sure — but  abso- I 
lutely.  England  will  not  give  us  buckram  for  bread, 
or  pieces  of  bobbin  for  barrels  of  beef  The  late 
Charleston  memorial  well  says — “if  nations  will  not 
buy  they  cannot  sell;”  so  those  who  cannot  sell,  the  i 
farmers  of  the  United  States,  cannot  buy  of  Great! 
Britain,  who  buys  nothing  of  them. 

But  we  shall  now  speak  particularly  of  the  British  ! 
corn  laws,  though,  indeed,  it  is  useless  to  spend  j 
much  more  time  upon  them  than  to  say  they  are  pro - j 
hibitory:  but  some  may  wish  to  see  the  fact  demon-  j 
strated;  we  shall  gratify  them— being  willing  to  sup- 
port every  proposition  so  that  the  right  and  reason  of 
it  cannot  be  mistaken  or  misrepresented.  j 

Until  lately,  except  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  ' 
England  was  80s.  per  quarter,  that  is  10s.  or  222  cts. ; 
per  bushel,  foreign  wheat,  oats,  barley,  ^c.  were  not] 
at  all  allowed  for  the  domestic  consumption.  Mr.  i 
Canning,  in  his  bill,  submitted  on  the  1st  of  March 
fast,  proposed  that  the  absolute  restriction  should  stop 
when  the  average  price  was  60s.  with  a scale  of  du- 
ties so  that,  at  that  price,  a barrel  of  flour  would  pay 
140  cents,  rising  as  the  price  of  wheat  declined  to 
55s.  when  it  was  to  pay  a duty  of  416  cents;  and  then 
a barrel  of  Hour,  costing  5 dollars  at  Philadelphia  or 
Baltimore,  with  the  duty  added,  without  charge  for 
freight,  8{c.  would  cost  the  British  consumer  $9  14 — 
or  eighty-three  per  cent,  duty,  ad  valorem.  And  this 
was  thought  liberal,  even  on  “the  staff  of  life” — 
bread;  of  which  the  laboring  poor  ought  to  eat  more 
than  the  unproductive  rich,  that  they  may  work  the 
paore  to  support  the  drones  which  abound  in  the  na- 
tional hive. 

But  the  bill  which  passed  parliament  just  before 
fts  late  prorogation,  and  received  the  royal  assent,  is 
staled  as  follows,  on  the  quarter  of  wheat,  barley 
and  oats: 


WHEAT.  BARLEY.  OATS. 


Duty, 
price.  J 

Home  T,  , 
price.  ™ai’- 

IrZ  Only. 

price.  0 

7 2s. 

Is. 

Od. 

41  s. 

Is. 

Od. 

31s. 

Is. 

Od. 

71s. 

2s. 

8d. 

40s. 

Is. 

lOd. 

30s. 

Is. 

9<1. 

70s. 

4s. 

8d. 

39s. 

3s. 

4d. 

29s. 

3s. 

3d. 

60s. 

6s. 

8d. 

38s. 

4s. 

lOd. 

28s. 

4s. 

9d. 

6Ss. 

8s. 

ad. 

37s. 

Os. 

4d. 

27s. 

6s. 

3d. 

67  s. 

10s. 

8d. 

36s. 

7s. 

lOd 

26s. 

7s. 

2d. 

G6s. 

12s. 

8d. 

35s. 

9s. 

4d. 

25s. 

9s. 

3d. 

65  s. 

14s. 

8d. 

34s. 

10s. 

lOd. 

2is. 

10s. 

9d. 

G4s. 

10s. 

8d. 

33s. 

12s. 

4.1. 

23s. 

12s. 

3d. 

63s. 

t8s. 

8d. 

32s. 

13s. 

lOd. 

22s. 

13s. 

9d. 

Thus — when  the  average  “home  price”  of  wheat 
is  72s  or  say  $2  per  bushel,  the  duly  is  per 

bushel;  when  at  60s  the  duly  is  74  cents  per  bushel; 
when  at  50s.  the  home  price  of  British  wheat  being 
143  cents,  the  duty  will  be  124  cents  per  bushel,  or 
one  half  more  for  duty  than  the  average  price  of 
wheat  in  all  the  United  States.  On  the  3d  July  last,  at 
Liverpool,  the  price  was  60s. — the  duty  24s.  8 d.  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  scale — so  that,  said  the 
“Prices  Current,”  “little  if  any  (foreign)  will  be 
brought  to  market  ” Indeed,— the  duty  was  3s.  Id. 
per  bushel  * 


*A  communication  in  a late  number  of  the  N.  V. 
National  Advocate  says — 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  rate  of  duties  pay- 
able on  wheat  and  flour,  agreably  to  the  late  corn 
bill  passed  by  the  British  parliament.  I have  calcu- 
lated the  duties  payable  on  a barrel  of  flour,  in  order 
to  divest  the  subject  of  the  usual  abstruseness  of  Bri- 
tish laws.  This  table  forms  an  admirable  comment 
on  the  free  trade  system,  to  which  it  is  said  British 
statesmen  are  becoming  converts.  Though  the  duties 
are  fixed  so  high  as  to  be  nearly  prohibitory  on  the 
great  staple  of  the  northern  states,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  this  act  only  applies  to  such  grain  and 
flour  as  were  warehoused  in  Great  Britain  previous 
to  the  1st  July,  1827.  The  importation  of  grain  atid 
flour  from  the  United  States,  therefore,  is  again  pro- 
hibited as  usual,  and  our  farmers  must  depend  on  the 
home  market. 


Home  price 
per  quarter. 
72s. 

71 

70 

69 

68 

67 

66 

65 

64 

G3 

62 

61 

60 

50 
58 
57 
56 
55 
54 
53 
52 

51 
50 


Warehoused  corn  bill. 

Duty  per  qv.  Duty  on  -wheal 
of  8 bushels,  flour,  perbbl.  1961b: 


Is.  0.7. 


Os.  7d.  cr  13  cents. 
17  35 


2 8 
4 8 
6 8 
8 8 
10  8 
12  8 
14  8 
16  8 
18  8 
20  8 
22  8 
24  8 
26  8 
28  8 
30  8 
32  8 
34  S 
36  8 
38  8 
40  8 
42  8 
44  8 


7 71, 

8 10" 

10  04 

11  3' 

12  54 

13  8" 

14  104 

16  r 

17  3.4 
13  6 

19  84 

20  lT 
22  14 

23  4“ 

24  6$ 

25  9 

26  11 


61 

SO 

$1  10 
1 42 
1 GO 
1 Of) 


3 04 
3 SO 


3 57 

3 84 

4 11 
4 38 
4 65 

4 02 

5 10 
5 45 
5 72 
5 08 


[ICJ^We  presume  that  the  writer  has  made  a mis- 
take in  not  computing  the  British  quarter  as  contain- 
ing eight  bushels  of  seventy  lbs.  each — our  weight  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat  being  60,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
amounts  in  the  last  column  at  e a little  to  high. 

We  rate  a bushel  of  wheat  at  60  lbs.  and  regard 
the  fair  price  of  a barrel  of  flour  as  equal  to  that  of 
5 bushels  of  wheat,  allowance  for  loss  of  weight  ar*l 
for  miller’s  profit  on  labor.  Then 
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The  grain  growing  district  of  the  United  States, 
meaning  that  which  can  advantageously  supply  grain 
for  foreign  or  domestic  export,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware, — three  fourths  of  Ma- 
ryland, Virginia  and  Kentucky  and  half  Tennes- 
see. These  states  and  parts  of  states,  with  a gross 
population  of  2,50(5,000  persons,  of  whom  250,000 
were  slaves,  produced  1,31 1,953  barrels  of  flour  which 
were  sent  abroad  in  1802,  worth  9,310,000  dollars: 
but  the  same  states  and  parts  of  states,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  (the  three  latter 
as  a wilderness  in  1802),  having  a gross  population  of 
nearly  six  millions  in  1826,  of  whom  about  390,000 
are  slaves,  of  their  production  exported  to  foreign 
places  only  851,820  barrels  of  flour,  worth  4,121,466 
dollars — a diminution  in  quantity  and  value  of  50  per 
cent  In  1802,  the  export  of  flour  yielded  for  each 
of  the  people  of  the  states  and  parts  of  states  named, 
the  sum  of  four  dollars , but  in  1826  only  seventy  three 
cents — and  an  aggregate  comparative  reduction  of 
value  in  the  sura  of  13  millions  of  dollars — thus: 

As  2,250,000  ot  the  people  is  to  9.000.000  dol- 
lars, ao  is  5,600,00  people  to  22,400,000  dollars— 
which  should  have  been  such  export  at  the  same 
rate;  and  the  value  of  the  export  in  1802  being  de- 
ducted, the  comparative  loss  is  13  millions  And, 
as  1,311,000  barrels  of  flour  were  conveniently 
spared  in  1802,  the  increased  population  would 
as  conveniently  have  made  and  spared  3,200,000 
barrels  in  1826,  had  there  been  a profitable  de- 
mand for  that  quantity  in  the  foreign  market.  Of 
this  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt — and  that,  it  the 
medium  price  for  flour,  according  to  the  British 
scale  for  wheat -say  61s.  per  quarter,  could  be  ob 
tained,  the  labour  of  the  farmers  in  the  states 
named  might  produce  a surplus  of  more  than  five 
millions  of  carrels  for  exportation,  equal,  at  the 
price  just  given,  to  the  sum  of  forty -two  millions 

If  560  lbs.  be  Is,  or  22  cents,  300  lbs.  are  equal  to 

cents, nearly:  and 

If  560  lbs.  be  44 s.  8 d.  or  993  cents,  300  lbs.  are 
equal  to  532  cents. 

These  are  the  first  and  last  items — the  latter  duty 
exceeds  the  first  cost  of  flour  in  the  sea-ports  of  the 
United  States.] 

The  paper  just  above  mentioned  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing exhibit — 

Prices  of  wheat  per  bushel  of  60  lbs  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  in  May,  and  June,  1S27. 

America, 


Norfolk,  Va.  May 

$1  16  cents. 

New  York,  June  20 

90 

Montreal,  Ca.  June 

90 

Ciricinnatti,  Ohio,  June 

50 

Pittsburg,  Penn.  June 

44 

Jiorth  of  Europe. 

London,  June  20 

P ™ 

Antwerp,  May  30 

1 21 

Hamburg,  May  25 

87 

Bremen,  May  “ 

81 

Dantzic,  May  “ 

76 

Settin,  June  15 

73 

Copenhagen,  May  31 

72 

South  of  Europe. 

Nice,  June  15 

$1  31 

Milan,  May  31 

i 27 

Santander,  Spain,  May 

1 26 

France,  June  30 

I 17 

Genoa,  May  26 

1 05 

Leghorn,  May  31 

1 03 

Civita  Vechi,  May  31 

90 

Naples,  May  31 

S8 

Trieste,  June  15 

83 

Odessa . on  the  Black  Sea , May 

49 

of  dollars.  What  a difference  would  it  make  to 
the  people  of  these  states,  if,  expenses  of  trans- 
portation, &.c.  deducted,  they  received  only  one 
haif  of  that  amount,  instead  of  the  pitiful  sum  now 
paid  to  them — the  price  of  grain  being  too  low,  in 
many  places,  to  pay  for  its  transportation  to  market, 
though  good  roads  and  canals  so  much  facilitate  it. 
Hut  circumstanced  as  they  are,  our  wheat-growers 
perfectly  understand  that  a short  crop  of  gram  may 
yield  more  money  than  a large  one,  because  of  the 
wtakiuss  of  the  foreign  d.  marid,  in  consequence  of 
exclusive  or  prohibitory  laws  or  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  things,  li  is  of  no  importance  to  us  that  Bri- 
tish lands  must  produce  a certain  money-amount  to 
the.  acre,  to  pay  the  rents,  taxes,  lylhts,  poor  rates, 
&r.  for,  if  the  British  people  will  not  receive 
bread  stuff's  for  calicoes,  we  must  make  calicoes  at 
home,  that  our  own  m»nut-.ctur- rs  may  eat  our  own 
food,  and  our  own  merchants  export  flour,  pork, 
beef,  &c  in  the  shape  of  cotton,  woollen  and  other 
goods  There  is  an  old  saying,  that  ‘ hogs  are  the 
best  sacks  to  carry  corn  to  market  in,”  and  it  is  so, 
it  the  market  is  d stant.  Thus,  the  1 000  bales  of 
cotton  goods  winch  w ere  shipped  at  Baltimore,  in 
one  week,  of  August  just  past,  may  be  regarded 
as  sacks  containing  the  representatives  of  14,000 
I barrels  of  flour  It  is  impossible  that  the  people 
of  the  district  of  country  named  can  consume  about 
$20, 000, 000  worth  of  British  goi.ds  (their  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  imported  last  year,)  when 
Bntain  received  of  the  products  ot  their  country 
only  the  sum  of  1 500,000  dollars.  The  want  of  recz- 
p ociiy  is  to>.  glaring  to  be  endured.  The  great 
states  of  N 'York  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  will  not 
be  trifled  with  thus.  They  and  others  will  ‘ correct 
the  procedure,”  with  the  aid  of  t tie  states  further 
east  and  west,  which  are  quite  as  piuch  aggrieved 
as  they.  But  this  is  not  a local  matter — the  whole 
people  of  the  south,  protected  in  their  oiigar  and 
cotton,  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  general  system. 
They  will  need  its  exertion  as  much  as  the  grain- 
growing  parts  ever  did  The  wealth  which  is  pour- 
ing into  the  lap  of  Louisiana,  depends  upon  the 
preservation  o.f  it.  And-  i Britain  wishes  that  we 
s ould  purchase  the  products  of  her  industry— she 
must,  yes,  must , pur*  iiase  the  products  of  ours. 
We  do  not  find  gold  ready  coined  in  our  woods  to 
glut  the  appetites  of  those  who  would  compel  us 
to  purchase  i f them,  though  t hey  will  nut  buy  of 
us.  Were  the  British  port*  open  to  the  reception 
of  our  gram,  at  a fair  rate  of  duty,  the  fee  of  Penn- 
sylvai.i  i would  be  worth  an  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars more  thau  it  row  is,  and  her  1,200,000  free- 
men would  rejoice  while  the  sweat  poured  down 
their  manly  br  ws,  in  the  fatness  of  their  fields,  the 
capacity  of  tluir  barns,  and  just  reward  of  their 
honest  and  honorable  Lbor,  VVe  do  not  speak  with- 
out thought.  Pennsylvania  can  sup,  ly  millions  of 
bushels  more  of  wheat  than  she  does,  and  the  labor 
and  the  land  is  the  same  whether  it  sells  for  75  or 
300  cents  the  bushel.  But,  as  Pennsylvania  can- 
not command  a market  abroad,  she  will  demand 
one  at  home;  and  her  rich  hills,  whitened  by  sheep, 
shall  make  up  the  reduced  value  of  the  products  of 
her  luxuriant  valleys.  She  bus  been  the  Atlas  of 
this  policy— am!  will  support  it  with  a 1 her  strength. 

he  has  prospered  by  it,  and  will  not  give  up  the 
interest  which  she  has  in  the  millions  on  millions 
which  are  at  stake  on  the  success  of  internal  im- 
provement and  domestic  industry.  Other  states 
are  not  less  resolute  than  Pennsylvania — but  she 
lias  been  the  pioneer  in  the  “system,”  and  de- 
serves precedence  for  her  steadiness  of  purpose, 
Pennsylvania  well  knows  the  truth  of  what  J ruler* 
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son  on  Industry  says,  that— “No  earthly  method  re- 
mains for  encouraging  agriculture,  where  it  has  not 
reared  up  its  head,  that  can  be  considered  in  any  -way 
efficacious*  but  the  establishing  proper  manufactures 
in  those  countries  you  ivish  to  encourage 

The  following  items  are  ot  importance  in  con- 
sidering the  effect  of  the  British  corn  laws  on  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  interests  ot  the  United 

\n  May,  1817,  flour  was  selling  at  Liverpool  for 
17  dollars  per  barrel;  and  it  was  thought  that 
1,000,000  barrels  had  been  received  in  Great  Bri- 
tain  during  the  year  which  ended  on  1st  Sept, 
weighing  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  and 
giving  employment  to  166  ships,  of  300  t jus  each, 
making  t-wo  voyages  a year,  and  steadily  employing 
2,500  seaman — our  pride  in  peace,  and  glory  in 
Vv’ar,  to  bear  our  starry  flag  around  the  world. 

On  the  30th  Sept.  1317,  flour  sold  at  Liverpool 
for  12  dollars. 

The  ports  were  shut  on  the  15th  Nov.  1817,  and 
the  flour  then  on  hand  advanced  to  70  shillings,  or 
§15  40  per  barrel;  and  an  advanced  price  of  grain 
being  continued,  that  of  wheat  rising  to  86s.  4 d. 
per  quarter,  the  ports  were  again  opened  on  the 
21st  Feb.  1818,  with  a prospect  of  re-closing  them 
again  in  August— but  on  the  1st  July,  the  fixed  av 
erage  price  of  wheat  was  83s.  2 d — 3s  2d.  over  the 
prohibitory  valuation.  On  the  30th  August,  1 8 1 8. 
the  price  ranged  at  S 5s  But  some  time  after  this 
the  ports  were  shut,  and,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
they  have,  except  partially,  remained  closed  ever 
since 

Now  observe  the  mighty  effect  of  this  prohibi- 
tory measure  upon  the  business  of  the  grain  grow- 
ers of  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
loss  sustained  in  navigation. 

Value  of  vegetable  food  exported 


1817 

ISIS 


§22,594,000 

19.038,000 


1S19 

1820 


§41,632,000 
Difference  in  two  years , 


§10,473.000 

10.545.000 

21.321.000 

20.311.000 


§41,632,000 

This  difference  in  v.due,  ten  millions  of  dollars  a 
year,  was  not  caused  by  over  production  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  any  other  fair  business-matter , causing  a 
reduction  in  the  value  and  quantity  of  nur  exports — 
but  by  reason  of  an  absolute  prohibition — British 
wheat  heing  less  than  10s.  sterling  per  bushel  of  70 
lbs  We  hear  much  of  the  distressed  condition  of 
the  cotton  planters,  because  of  the  present  low 
price  of  their  commodity,  and  sincerely  sympathise 
with  them — but  the  market  is,  and  always  has  been , 
open  to  them,  and  they  have  had  the  good  with  the 
bad — either  through  the  unforced  operations  of 
trade,  or  on  account  of  a spirit  of  speculation  which 
cannot  be  controlled,  and  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
interfered  with— as  the  following  statement  will 
snew;  and  also  demonstrate  the  important  and  im- 
posing fact,  that  large  crops  oF  cotton  are  no  assur- 
ance  of  profit  to  the  planters.  Thus  in  1818,  ninety, 
i wo  millions  of  pounds  produced  one-fourth  more 

than  two  hundred  and  four  millions  in  1826 and 

28  millions  less  of  pounds  in  1825,  yielded  eleven 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  export  of  1826. 
Exported  1813 92  millions  lbs  ; worth  431.000.000 

1825 —  176  .36.000,000 

1826— 204  25,000,000 

But  a much  larger  number  of  the  people  of  the 

United  States  have  their  great  products  excluded — 
the  populous  manufacturing  and  navigating  states  of 
the  east,  and  grain-growing  states  of  the  middle  and 


west,  have  no  market  in  England — though  from  the 
time  of  the  closing  of  the  British  ports  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  average  price  of  grain  in  the  U.  States, 
has  been  one  half  less  than  its  price  in  Great  Bri- 
tain* Some  o ,ur  leliow-citizens  of  South  Ca- 
rolin.t,  have  lately  been  much  excited  about  the 
“wool  bilt,**  which,  it  passed  even  in  a prohibitory 
form,  would  not  have  excluded  near  so  large  a va- 
lue of  British  goods  as  Britain  lias  excluded  of  Ame- 
rican flour,  wheat  and  corn;  and  in  discussing  it,  they 
have  used  language  of  fearful  import  and  dangerous 
tendency  We  *ha!l  not  speak  of  them  and  their 
proceedings  as  it  has  pleased  them  to  speak  of  us 
and  ours — it  is  to  the  reason,  and  not  the  passions 
of  men  that  we  would  appeal.  We  have  no  party 
pohti  ;al  object  to  accomplish  - but  urge  the  further 
adopt'on  of  well  known  measures,  built  upon  long 
entertained  opinions  Nor  snail  we  dwell  upon 
the  power  to  support  or  oppose  those  measures, 
or  be  ome  so  negligent  of  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  our  Gon  and  country,  as  to  suggest  an 
exertion  of  strength  except  at  the  polls,  for  or 
against  that  which  we  regard  as  of  essential  import- 
ance to  the  prosperity  ot  these  United  States,  In- 
deed, we  feel  willing  to  submit  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  the  high  minded  and  generous,  thougn  ar- 
dent, and  (as  we  apprehend)  prejudiced  people  of 
the  south,  in  a consideration  of  the  following  pre* 
position  — and  which  will  have  practical  operation 
before  many  years;  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  may 
be  extended  to  almost  any  amount,  and  the  people 
of  many  countries  can  make  it  cheaper  than  we  are 
able  to  do. 

Suppose  that  Great  Britain,  supplying  her  manu- 
facturers, f no  matter  howj , with  cotton  at  20  cents 
per  pound , were  to  exclude  South  Carolina  cotton * 
though  it  might  be  furnished  at  10  cents  per  pound — 
what  would  a citizen  of  South  Carolina  think  of  a 
British  agent  who  should  recommend  the  consumption 
fin  South  Carolina,  J of  British  cotton  goods?  We 
know  what  our  warm-hearted  countrymen  would 
say — they  would  pronounce  (he  British  agent  to  be 
an  insufferably  impudent  fellow  and  perhaps  do 
something  more.  And  so  they  ought — for  Pharofth 
was  as  merciful  and  as  just  to  the  Israelites,  in  re- 
quiring them  to  make  “bricks  without  straw,’*  as 
would  be  the  British  to  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  contingency  stated;  and  which  is  really 
applicable  to  three-fourths  o f the  people  of  the  United 
States  The  farmers  ot  Pennsylvania,  are  deprived 
of  a profit  of  several  millions  a year,  because  of 
the  exclusion  of  their  flour.  We  have  said  that 
the  fee  of  that  state  would  be  worth  100  millions 
more  than  it  is,  were  the  British  markets  for  bread- 
stuffs  kept  open.  We  believe  this,  and  more;  for 
if  by  the  increased  demand  abroad,  the  price  of 
Hour  should  be  advanced,  as  it  certainly  would  be, 
that  advance  would  be  obtained  on  all  the  surplus 
products  of  all  farmers,  whether  for  foreign  or  do- 
mestic use— and  the  small  addition  of  one  dollar  up- 
on a barrel  of  flour,  would  cause  several  millions  of 
dollars  more  of  profit  to  the  agriculturalists  of 
that  state.  By  reference  to  that  faithful  wo  k,  Es- 
caville’s  “Baltimore  Prices  Current  ’’for  Jan.  1817, 

*We  speak  advi-edly.  On  the  2 1st  day  of  March, 
1826,  (about  the  middle  of  our  “treasury  year”), 
’he  price  of  wheat  at  Liverpool  was  Ss.  6d.  to  10s. 
say  9s  9 d.  per  bushel,  of  70‘lbs.  more  than  three 
cents  per  lb.  Our  exports  for  the  year  ending  30th 
Sept.  1826,  shews  a value  of  $38,675  for  45,165 
bushels,  at  the  ports  of  shipment,  or  at  the  rale  of 
one  an  t an  half  cents  per  pound,  the  bushel  being 

rated  at  59  lbs. 
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vve  observe  that  flour  was  worth  14  dollars  per 
barrel  and  whiskey  7 2 cents  per  gallon — the  Bri- 
tish ports  being  open;  but  in  Jan.  1827.  flour  was 
only  5 dollars  and  whiskey  no  more  than  32  cents*— 
the  British  ports  being  shut:  and  although  there 
has  been  some  revival  of  value  in  the  lands  of  Penn- 
sylvama  since  the  tariff  of  1824,  because  of  an  in 
creased  home  market,  yet  farms,  that  were  fairly 
sold  for  150  dollars  per  acre,  in  1817,  would  not 
fkirly  fetch  more  than  60  or  70  dollars  at  the  present 
time.  Such  has  been  the  effect  of  British  prohi- 
bitions on  Pennsylvania,  and  the  same  has  happened 
to  N.  York  and  other  states.  We  as*t  our  brethren 
of  the  south,  how  they  would  submit  to  such  griev 
ances  as  to  their  cotton?  Would  they  not  feel  com 
fuelled  to  decline  purchasing  of  those  who  refused 
to  buy  of  thero?f  Ana  shall  the  farme  rs  of  the  Unit, 
ed  States,  be  thus  treated,  (hat  the  British  nobihly 
and  gentry  may  obtain  double  prices  for  their  grain 
and  cattle,  and  sheep  ana  hogs,  and  whatever  else 
their  land  produces  or  supports?  No -certainly  not. 
But  we  would  not  build  up  this  greater  interest  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  smaller  one — for,  while  our  be- 
lief is,  that  the  partial  success  which  attends  do- 
mestic  manufactures  has  much  increased  the  pros 
perity  of  the  east,  middle  and  west,  it  has  not, 
to  aay  the  least  that  we  can,  had  any  injurious 
operation  upon  the  prosperity  ef  the  south.  And 
no  one  will  pretend  to  believe  that  Great  Britain 
uses  the  cotton  of  the  United  States  out  of  the 
affection  which  she  has  for  us — seeing  that  bread  is 
refused  to  her  half-famished  people 

It  is  computed  by  British  writers  that  the  on- 
sumption  of  Great  Britian  is  55  millions  of  quarters 
of  grain,  and  that  the  price  is  increased  an  average 
of  least  10$.  per  quarter,  because  of  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  grain  This,  surely,  is  a moderate  e ti- 
mate,!;— but  the  aggregate  is  27,500,000^.  or  122 

*We  know  not  the  amount  of  wniskey  made 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  thought  that  more  than 

40.000. 000  galls,  are  distilled  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  probable  enough,  seeing  that  more  than 

2.000. 000  are  annually  sent  for  sale  to  Baltimore 
only.  If  this  number  be  nearly  right,  it  is  presum 
ed  that  Pennsylvania  makes  one  fourth  of  the  whole, 
or  10,000,000  gals  This  we  think  is  a moderate  al- 
lowance for  that  state’s  proportion. 

10,000  000  gals,  at  72  cents  is  $7,200,000 

The  same  at  32  cents  3 200,000 

Difference  4,000,000 

Four  millions  in  whiskey  alone,  because  of  the 
shutting  of  the  British  ports,  and  the  reduced  price 
of  grain  in  the  United  States 

] Cotton  goods  can  no  more  be  made  without  the 
subsistence  of  persons,  than  without  cotton.  The 
first  as  well  goes  into  the  value  of  the  cloth  as  the 
6acond. 

$The  average  price  of  wheat  in  England,  from 
1803  to  1808  inclusive,  was  72s  6d  - from  1809  to 
1814  inclusive,  98s  6d. — 1815  to  1820,  74s.  2d.— 
1821  to  1826,  55s.  9 d.  Average  of  the  first  12 
years,  85s.  4d.~  of  the  second  12  years,  64s.  lid 
The  least  average  is  equal  to  153  cents  for  the  Ame- 
rican bushel.  When  wheat  has  been  66s.  at  Lon 
don,  it  might  have  been  had  at  Dantzie,  Emden  and 
Amsterdam,  for  20s.  8d.  to  25s  8 d.  These  facts  are 
from  returns  made  to  parliament.  But,  as  to  the 
protection  designed,  Mr.  Huskisson,  when  talking 
about  his  “free  trade,”  declared,  that  the  British 
corn-grower  must  be  protected  against  the  competition 
of  the  foreign  farmer , who  can  raise  his  product 
AT  HALF  the  EXTENSE  THaT  FALLS  ON  THE  HRITJSII 

AGRicuLTUBAtisT.” — It  is  enough. 


millions  of  dollars,  paid  by  the  consumers  as  a direct 
protection  to  the  land  holder*  ! It  is  thus  also,  in 
meats,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  which  are  at  much  less 
than  half  the  British  price  in  France  and  Holland, 
within  a few  hours  navigation— but  these  also  may 
not.  be  imported! 

The  duty  on  tobacco  is  three  shilling  per  pound ; on 
bacon  6 cents — b^er  $12  44  per  barrel,  candles  55 
cents  per  lb  German  glass  45  dollars  per  cwt.  oil 
177  dollars  per  tun;  powder  for  the  hair,  if  perfumed 
60  dollars,  if  as  starch  42s.  per  cwt.  ships  (to  be  bro - 
ken  up)  50  per  cent,  ad  val.  soap  20  dollars  per  cwt. 
rice  15s  equal  333  per  cwt.  hides  or  pieces  of  hides, 
dressed  75  per  cent  cider  93  32  per  tun,  $*c.  These 
are  offered  as  specimens. 

By  the  late  custom  house  bill,  staves  from  the 
United  States , which  heretofore  paid  7s,  8d.  are  to  pay 
1?  3s  rising  according  to  size  until  those  measuring 
72  inches  in  length  are  to  pay  41.  4s.  and  those  above 
72  inches,  41  16s.  0 d. 


Duties  upon  lumber. 


ARTICLES. 

From  Bri- 
tish posses- 
sions. 

From  tiie 
U.  States 
and  other 
parts. 

On  timber,  per  load,  hr  and  oak 

10s.  0 d 

55 s.  Q d. 

All  other  sorts 

8 0 

28  0 

Handspikes,  under  7 feet 

2 6 

40  0 

Do.  7 feet  and  upwards 

5 0 

80  O 

Lathwood,  12  feet  long  and  up- 

wards, per  fathom 

25  0 

272  0 

Clap  boards,  not  exceeding  5 feet 

long,  per  120 

12  4 

122  0 

Knees  of  oak,  per  120,  under  5 

inches  square 

2 0 

10  0 

Knees  of  oak,  5 inches  and  under  8 

15  0 

80  0 

Oars,  per  120 

19  6 

299  3 

Deals,  above  7 inches  in  width 
and  not  above  18  feet  long,  per 

120 

40  0 

380  0 

Ditto,  above  16  feet  and  not  above 

21 

50  0 

440  0 

Masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  6 in- 
ches, and  under  S in  diameter, 

each 

1 6 

S 0 

Ditto,  8 inches  and  under  12 

4 0 

22  0 

Oak  plank,  2 inches  thick  or  up- 

wards, per  load  of  50  cubic  feet 
Spokes  of  wheels,  exceeding  4 

10  0 

55  0 

feet  long,  per  1 ,“900 

9 4 

134  S 

This  is  a part  of  Mr.  Iluskisson’s  “free  trade  sys- 
tem!” The  difference  of  duty  is  a future  prohibition 
to  us  In  182C,  we  only  exported  the  value  of  1 19,397, 
in  lumber  and  timber  of  all  sorts — masts,  spars,  staves 
and  heading,  tyc.  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  but 
to  Cuba  we  sent  the  value  of  337,536  dollars. 

The  British  people  pay  a million  a year  in  extrOt 
duties  on  Baltic  and  other  timber,  that  colonial  lumber 
may  be  protected,  yet  the  preference  for  the  former  is 
so  great  that  the  latter  is  not  chiefly  used  in  the  “royal 
dock  yards!”  Copper,  except  British,  is  prohibited — 
old  cannot  be  exchanged  for  new,  except  on  proof  of 
origin ; yet  British  national  vessels,  we  are  told,  are 
secured  with  foreign  copper!  To  force  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  made  in  the  West  India  colonies  an  ex- 
tra duty  is  levied,  by  which  the  people  are  compelled 
to  pay  about  six  millions  of  dollars  more  than  they 
would  pay  if  sugar  was  admitted  at  the  same  duty  from 
the  East  India  colonies , and  all  other  sugars  than  these 
two  are  as  prohibited  * We  have  no  comments  to 

*The  duties  upon  sugars  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain was  as  follows — 

British  possessions  in  America  and  Mauritius  27.*>, 
per  cwt.  ditto  in  the  East  Indies  37$, — a(l  others  63$, 
or  14  dollars  per  cwt.  duty! 
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make  upon  these  thing?,  and  many  others  of  like  cha- 
racter that  might  be  offered. 

The  manner  in  which  British  manufactures  have 
been  built  up.  is  shewn  in  these  extracts  from  Mac- 
pherson’s  “Annals  of  Commerce” — 

1336  “King  Edward,  in  the  midst  of  his  efforts  to 
subdue  Scotland,  and  preparations  for  subduing 
France,  was  not  inattentive  to  the  more  rational  project 
qf  establishing  the  woollen  manufacture  in  his  dominions 

1337.  “The  parliament  ordered,  that  after  Michael- 
mass,  no  man  or  woman,  of  whatever  rank,  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Wales,  and  that  part  of  Scotland 
subject  to  king  Edward,  except  the  king,  queen  and 
their  children,  should  buy  any  cloth  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture, under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  cloth , and  arbi 
trary  punishment.  Ail  merchants  importing  cloths  af- 
ter Michaelmass,  were  also  subjected  to  forfeiture 
of  the  cloth?  and  arbitrary  punishment  And  all  fo- 
reign cloth  workers  were  promised  the  king's  protection  to 
live  in  any  part  of  his  dominions— together  with  fran- 
chises TO  THEIR  FULL  SATISFACTION.” 

The  illustrious  Pitt,  though  a friend  of  freedom, 
would  not  have  allowed  us  to  “manufacture  a hob 
nail.” 

Before  1819,  all  woollen  cloths  imported  paid  a 
duty  of  U.  14s.  per  yard=$7  55. 

The  pith  of  the  whole  of  Mr.  Huskisson’s  famous 
projects  is  developed  in  the  following  extracts  from 
his  speech — 

After  stating  the  case  of  the  silk  manufactures,  Mr. 
H.  observed, 

“If  a protecting  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  was  quite  suf- 
ficient upon  the  only  branch  of  our  manufactures  in 
which  we  were  in  some  respects  behind  hand  with  foreign 
c auntries,  it  became  the  house  to  consider,  in  respect 
to  other  branches  which  had  long  flourished  and  main- 
tained a superiority  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  whether 
they  would  continue  to  preserve  a system  of  useless 
prohibitory  duties,  which  only  placed  the  trade  of 
those  articles  of  foreign  produce  in  the  hands  of 
smugglers,  instead  of  the  legitimate  merchants  of  the 
country.” 

“Useless  prohibition!”  But  we  shall  soon  see 
what  is  meant  by  useful  prohibitions  — 

“He  should  be  quite  willing  to  adopt  any  method 
necessary  to  prevent  the  fraudulent*  mixing  < f the  Unit- 
ed Slates'  corn,  with  the  corn  of  Canada." 

“If,  upon  the  average  of  the  next  five  years,  it  was 
found  that  100,000  quarters  of  corn  were  imported 
annually  from  Canada,  he  should  be  prepared  to  suspect 
that  it  mas  not  Canadian  corn , and  disposed  to  adopt 
methods  for  the  prevention  of  that  fraudulent * mixture 
which  such  an  average  would  establish." 

“Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  with  a view  of  removing 
all  cause  of  alarm,  and  giving  an  adequate  security 
against  the  fraudulent*  introduction  of  Canada  [Ameri- 
can] wheat,  ho  should  propose  as  a clause,  by  way  of 
rider , that  there  should  be  the  same  certificate  of  origin  as 
ZVi  the  case  of  sugar."  * * “ The  protecting  duty  which  he 
should  propose  against  the  introduction  of  American  corn 
into  this  country , icouhl  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
already  existed  in  the  Canadas  ” 

“In  requesting  the  attention  of  the  committee,  while 
I state  the  alterations  which  I propose  to  recommend 
in  the  duties  levied  upon  the  importation  of  materials 
employed  in  some  of  our  principal  manufactures,  and 
also  in  the  prohibitory  duties  now  imposed  upon  the 
manufactured  productions  of  other  countries,  I need 

* Fraudulent — to  permit  the  consumption  of  New 
\ ork  or  Pennsylvania  flour!  We  are  then  “fraudu- 
lent”  to  ourselves  if  wc  allow  the  use  of  one  yard  of 
British  broad  cloth!  Mr.  Huskisson,  because  of  his 
words,  is  a great  favorite  with  some  politicians  in  the 
U.  States— but  his  sayings,  if  good,  must  “work  both  i 
woys  ’ How  does  he  “bandy”  the  word  “fraudu- 
lent?1' J 


I scarcely  bespeak  the  disposition  of  the  committee  to 
countenance  the  principle  of  these  proposals  so  far  as 
they  shall  be  found  not  inconsistent  with  the  protection  of 
our  oion  industry  " 

Here  are  the  principles  of  British  “free  trade.” 
Let  them  be  applied  to  the  American  trade!  We  ask 
no  more  We  ask  less — not  prohibition,  but  protec- 
tion Yet  the  growers  of  bread  stuffs  in  the  United 
States,  and  those  immediately  interested  with  them, 
three-iourths  of  the  whole  people,  are  asked  to  con- 
sume 20  millions  of  British  manufactures,  while  Bri- 
tain will  not  use  one  dollar’s  worth  of  their  great 
product  to  feed  the  wretched  makers  of  these  very 
goods.  Exceedingly  modest,  and  perfectly  reasona- 
ble! 

The  following  interesting  summary  views  of  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  which  prohibits  the  importa- 
tion of  our  bread  stuffs  and  meats,  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Mallary’s  speech  in  the  house  of  representatives,  Jan. 
17,  1827- 

In  six  years,  ending  with  1322,  she  [Great  Britain] 
sent,  in  all  her  productions,  to  Russia  .£14,000.000} 
to  Holland  £12,000,000;  to  Prussia  £6,  >00  000;  to 
France  £7,600.000;  to  the  United  States  £SS,333.000. 

Take  woollens.  The  whole  export  as  estimated 
by  the  chancellor  in  1325,  was  about  30,750,000  dol- 
lars. The  United  States  received  about  10,716,000 
dollars,  or  one  third  of  all  which  England  sent  abroad. 

Again:  take  hardware.  In  IS  19,  she  sent  to  Rus- 
sia £67,000;  to  Germany  £87,000;  to  Prussia  £9,000, 
to  the  United  States  £460,000.  In  1824,  to  Russia 
£20,000;  to  Germany  £74,000;  to  Prussia  £3,000; 
to  the  United  States  £488,000. 


Imports  and  exports. 

Imports,  1824  £40,412,300  From  the  U.  S.  5,459,736 


1825  41,737,609 

3, 925, 60S 

82,149,909 

9,385,344 

Exports,  1824  56,234,663 

6,141,450 

1S25  63,225,272 

7,141,285 

119,459,935 

13,2S2,735 

In  favor  ofG.  B 37,310,026 

Against  U.  S.  3,897,391 

So  there  was  a balance  of  more  than  17  millions 
of  dollars  against  the  United  Suites,  notwithstanding 
ail  our  cotton,  tobacco,  tyc  sent  to  Great  Britain. 


In  his  famous  speech  of  April  2S,  1825,  propos- 
ing a slight  modification  of  the  corn  laws,  Mr. 
Huskisson  said — 

“The  government  had  come  to  the  resolution  of 
releasing  the  bonded  corn,  which  had  been  ware, 
housed  six  years,  and  of  enabling  the  owners  to 
bring  it  into  market.” 

“lie  had  always  understood  that  the  great  desid- 
eratum in  this  important  question,  was  to  provide 
for  the  steadiness  of  price,  and  guard  against  ex- 
cessive fluctuations  of  it  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
trade.” 

He  said  that  a “national  bankruptcy’’  was  talked 
of  in  1822,  “when  corn  was  as  low  as  38s.  per 
quarter,” — (say  90  cents  for  the  American  bushel.) 
“In  two  years  the  price  of  corn  had  varied  from 
112s.  to  oSs.  per  quarter.  Such  a fluctuation  in 
price,  deprived  the  business  of  the  farmer  of  all 
security,  and  converted  the  business  into  mere 
gambling.” 

“We  can  manufacture  cheaper  than  any  other 
country;  but  every  other  country  can  grow  com 
cheaper  than  we  could.’’  [Therefore  the  export 
of  manufactures  should  be  encouraged,  and  the  im- 
portation of  corn  be  restricted  or  prohibited!] 

Many  further  like  remarks  might  be  added but 

these  are  sufficient.  The  “free  trade”  of  Mr.  Hus- 
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kisson  is  exactly  such  as  we  contend  tor  on  behalf 
cf  the  United  States.  The  cot-n  bill,  limited  as  it 
was,  was  virtually  rejected  in  the  house  of  lord-, 
lest  “Me  Americans  should  deluge  the  country  -with 
their  fine  corn.'”  Let  us  then  act  that  our  countrv 
may  not  be  deluged  with  British  goods  We  a p 
peal  to  every  American  feeling,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  farmers;  and  the  appeal  will  not  be  in 
vain. 

Britain  extends  her  principle  so  far  that  the  work, 
ing  of  the  iron  mines  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  forbid- 
den in  1825 — the  crown  claiming  the  whole  o» 
them! 

The  new  “custom  house  bill  wasit  is  called,  con 
templates  the  prohibiting  a variety  of  articles  an 
entry  in  British  ports,  except  in  British  ships,  or 
ships  from  the  country  from  whence  the  goods  are 
imported,  and  the  London  papers  say — 

“Here  then  is  the  preft  rence  given  as  it  ought  to 
be,  to  British  ships,  or  ships  of  the  country  from 
which  the  goods  are  imported.  Here  is  a proper 
and  vigorous  blow’  dealt  to  the  foreign  carrying 
trade.  This  is  a return  to  the  old,  wise,  and  salu- 
tary system  under  which  the  country  so  long  flou 
risked.  We  have  not  the  sl'ghtest  doubt  but  that 
Mr.  Huskisson  will  be  compelled  to  retrace  his 
steps  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  return  to  the  for- 
mer principles  of  trade  in  f.  very  respect,  except  as 
to  high  prohibitory  duties,  which  offer  impediments 
to  trade,  and  eF'Couragements  to  fraud  and  s > ug 
gliijg,  we  have  always  been  foremost  in  praising 
him.’’ 

The  operation,  will  be  that  if  we  export  flour  to 
Bern  and  there  obtain  some  ot  the  arlicles  which 
Britain  is  pleased  to  take  in  exchange  for  her  goods, 
we  must  send  it  thither  in  British  ships,  though  our 
cost  for  freight  might  be  one  half  less  than  the 
British. 

The  whole  annual  proceeds’!  ■ Great  Britain  of  the 
manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  flax  and  leather  li  ve 
been  estimated  at  85  millions  of  pounds,  of  which 
the  cost  of  the  materials  was  22.  leaving  62  millions 
for  labor  and  p'ofit.  If  Britain  imported  that  amount 
for  one  year,  what  would  be  the  situation  of  the 
country? 

In  1825,  French  goods  to  the  value  of  Z. 1, 790,56 1 
were  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  duties  on 
which  amounted  t < /,  1,605,796. 

The  British  duty  upon  steel  is  20 1.  or  5588  80  per 
ton,  but  on  bar  iron  required  for  making  steel,  only 
SOs.  per  ton. 

While  American  rice  pays  a duty  of  15s.  per 
cwt.  duty,  that  from  the  East  Indies  pays  5s.  or 
two- thirds  less. 

But,  while  Britain  thus  restricts  the  importations, 
she  does  quite  as  much  to  encourage  exportations, 
by  drawbacks , bounties , premiums  or  alloioances.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  in  his  speech  delivered  in  the- house  of  re- 
presentatives, when  the  tariff  bill  of  1820  was  un- 
der discussion,  speaking  of  their  drawbacks,.  &c, 
said — 

“It  is  somewhat  singular  that  our  system  of  im- 
ports, which  is  avowedly  for  the  double  purpose  of 
revenue  and  the  protection  of  our  own  manufac- 
lures,  should  have  overlooked  this  provision,  which 
i‘s  indispensable  for  the  latter.  The  house  will  at 
once  perceive  that  if  the  foreign  export  bounty 
equals  our  impost  duty  on  the  same  article,  the  duty 
is  only  a tax  on  the  consumption  of  our  own  citizens 
— the  foreign  article  comes  into  the  market  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  domestic;  this  is  fully  exemplified 
in  the  artict&of  linen*  The  British  government  pay 


j the  exporter  25  per  cent,  bounty;  ours  charging  the 
j importer  25  per  cent,  import  duty,  it  thence  becomes 
I duty  free.  At  the  present  duty  of  15  per  cent,  the 
j importer  has  a clear  profit  of  10  per  cent,  after  pay- 
j ing  our  duty  This  is,  certainly,  left-handed  pro- 
\ tection  to  manufactures  Hence  it  is,  that,  without 
enquiry  into  the  cause,  we  are  told,  you  are  unrea- 
sonable; no  duties  will  satisfy  you.  The  great  rea- 
son why  many  of  the  present  ones  are  incompetent 
is,  that  they  are  checked  and  rendered  unavailing 
by  this  artful  and  masterly  system  of  bounties  and 
drawbacks.  It  is  the  true  secret  by  which  to  ac- 
count for  the  immense  wealth  and  power  of  a nation 
whose  population  but  little  exceeds  our  own.  She 
is  too  wise  to  trust  to  impests  as  the  sole  source  of 
revenue — commands  her  own  consumption,  draws- 
the  chief  support  of  her  government  by  an  excise 
on  her  manufactures — they  afford  materials  and  open 
new  sources  of  commerce;  her  system  of  bounties 
enables  her  artificers  to  undersell  other  nations  in 
their  own  ports,  while  her  political  economists  mis- 
lead us  by  their  speculative  and  ruinous  theories. 
The  article  of  linen  fully  illustrates  her  policy. — 
Though  her  taxes  and  .expenses  are  enormously  op- 
pressive on  the  people,  yet  the  makers  of  linen 
pay  none,— no  excise  on  their  materials  or  manu- 
facture: to  encourage  this  fabric,  which  unites  the 
three  great  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manufactures,  she  wisely  apportions  the  bur- 
thens of  her  government  so  as  to  leave  Ibis  unem- 
barrassed This  accounts  for  the  cheapness  of  the 
article  at  home,  and  added  to  the  enormous  bounty 
on  the  export,  gives  the  true  reason  for  undersell- 
ing us.  Let  the  British  abolish  this  system,  let  an 
article  pay  the  same  price  for  home  consumption  as 
for  exportation,  it  will  then  be  seen  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  manufacturing  here  and 
there.  One  article  pays  an  enormous  excise,  anoth- 
er none— let  them  be  equalized  and  neither  have  an 
export  bounty — in  the  aggregate  it  will  be  found  that 
we  could  meet  them  in  market,  if  not  without  any, 
with  a small  rate  of  protecting  duty  Let  cottons, 
woollens  and  liners  pay  the  same  excise  as  glass, 
beer  and  spirits,  and  cost  to  the  consumer  in  this 
country  as  much  as  they  do  in  England — you  would 
be  called  on  for  little  further  protection  to  our  in- 
dustry. The  manufacture  of  these  articles  pays 
no  part  of  the  expenses  of  their  government,  is 
burthened  with  no  taxes — because  ihey  are  the 
sources  of  their  greatness,  the  machinery  by  which 
they  draw  to  themselves  the  resources  of  all  na- 
tions who  purchase  them;  retaining  us,  their  com- 
mercial, naval  grid  political  rivals,  in  a state  of  colo- 
nial vassalage.  It  would  be  right  and  fair  to  aim  at 
once  at  this  system,  by  adding  to  the  ad  valorem  a 
specific  duty  equal  to  the  bounty  paid  and  draw- 
back of  excise  allowed  on  the  exportation.  Then 
our  duties  might  be  called  protecting  ones,  and  be 
said  to  afford  efficient  protection  to  our  manufac- 
tures; then  the  competition  would  be,  on  national 
and  individual  grounds,  a fair  one;  but  the  commit- 
tee, aware  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  introduce 
such  a principle  into  our  code,  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  attempt  too  much  at  once,  only  propose 
to  consider  the  bounty  and  drawback  as  a part  of 
the  original  cost  on  which  the  duty  is  to  be  assessed. 
To  exemplify  this — on  linen  a duty  of  twenty-five 
per  cent  would  only  counteract  the  bounty;  we  re- 
commend the  addition  of  only  one  fourth  of  that 
amount.  It  is  not  to  introduce  a war  of  legislation, 
but  in  some  measure  to  countervail  the  association 
of  their  system;  increased  duties  will  be- inoperative 
when  they  are  evaded  by  increased  bounties.  I hope 
these  principles  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
house;  if  they  do  not,  all  our  laws  will  be  in  vain — 
we  had  better  say  at  once  to  those  who  want  protec- 
tion— “let  thiDgs  regulate  themselves,” 
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Mr.  McCord’s  speech.  The  following  artrcle  has  i 
been  several  times  deferred  for  want  of  room.  It  c;.n- 
not  be  expected  that  we  should  reply  to  all  the  pamphlets  ' 
of  fifty  pages  that  may  be  published  iu  oppugnation  to  | 
us;  but  the  maker  of  this  speech,  some  young  gentleman 
of  the  bar,  perhaps,  “seeking  the  bubble  reputation”  at' 
the  hazard  of  his  own  future  self-complacency,  seems  to  ; 
have  been  put  forth  as  a champion — and,  not  to  notice  ( 
him  who  has  noticed  113  so  freely,  might  appear  disre-  j 
spectful  to  some  for  whom,  (though  differing  in  opinion  j 
with  ua),  we  entertain  a sincere  and  grateful  respect, 
because  of  their  practical  operation  on  the  saying,  that 
“error  ol  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left 
free  to  combat  it;”  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  McCord  him- 
self will  profit  by  the  example.  It  may  be  well  to  pre- 
mise, that  we  never  heard  of  this  gentleman  until  we  re- 
ceived his  book,  and  know  no  more  ot  him  than  is  there- 
in put  down  in  pourt  raying  himsell;  and  we  suppose 
that  he  is  a young  lawyer  only  because  of  the  captiousness 
of  his  manner,  want  of  experience,  and  rapid  manufac- 
ture of  matter,  full  of  souofl  and  meaning  nothing — with-  j 
out  grappling  with  a solitary  fact,  or  once  showing  a prac- 
tical application  in  support  of  the  positions  which  he  has 
ventured  to  assume.  — 

We  liave  been  honored  with  whatis  called  the  “Speech 
of  Mr.  McCord,  at  a meeting  of  inhabitants  in  the  towu- 
hall  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  opposed  to  the  proposed  wool- 
lens bill,  on  the  second  July,  1827” — 50  p.  p.  printed  by 
Sweeny  he  Sims — Columbia,  1827.  And  the  copy  before 
us  appears  to  have  been  carefully  revised  by  the  author, 
Or  some  one  for  him,  for  our  particular  use.  This  cir-  \ 
eumstance  is  mentioned  because  of  certain  remarks  that 
will  be  found  below. 

IF  these  fifty  pages  be  only  the  “substance”  of  what 
Mr.  McCord  said,  what  a volume  of  words  must  he  liave 
uttered!  But  we  know  how  speeches  and  addresses  are 
manufactured — several  pages  from  a pamphlet  written 
many  years  ago  by  the  hand  which  writes  this,  were 
adopted  by  a “grave  and  reverend  senator”  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  given  to  the  nation  as  a part  of  his  speech  m 
the  most  dignified  legislative  body  in  the  world;  and  an  ad- 
dress ot,  at  least,  one  member  of  the  house  ot  represen- 
tatives to  his  constituents  was  the  product  of  ine  same 
writer’s  pen — the  first  without  acknowledgment,  and  the 
second  without  “fee,”  or  any  reward  w hatsoever,  exeept 
iti  the  pleasure  of  obliging  a feilow  citizen  w ho  solicited 
aid.  And  that  Mr.  McCord  hiay  not  mistake  the 1 
purport  of  either  of  these  things,  or  of  others  like  them  j 
iu  the  speech-inaking-way  that  might  be  mentioned,  we  ; 
assure  him  that  neither  of  the  persons  alluded  to  are,  or  j 
have  been,  on  our  side  of  the  question  as  to  the  great  na-  ; 
tiorcal  interests  now  under  discussion,  but  diametrically 
ojiposed.  But  we  wish  distinctly  to  state,  that  we  charge 
not  any  thing  of  this  sort  on  Mr.  McCord — his  pamphlet 
is  self-evidently  the  production  of  indigested  readings, 
w ithout  reference  to  practical  effects  or  the  actnai  con- 
dition of  things.  And  hence  we  have  a disposition  to  ad- 
mit honesty  in  the  gentleman,  though  he  modesfiy  im- 
putes wholesale  and  wilful  misrepresentation  to  others — 
w hose  word,  or  opinion,  where  personally  known,  would, 
possibly,  pass  for  as  much  as  his  own — even  us  JUr. 
McCord’s. 

If  m these  remarks,  or  any  others  that  shall  he  thought 
fitted  for  the  occasion,  the  speech- writer  at  Columbia 
shall  discover  aught  that  is  less  complimentary  to  his 
book  than  he  may  think  it  deserves,  let  him  refer  to  it, 
and  note  his  numerous  catchmgs  at  extracts  from  the 
Register,  and  the  uses  that  he  lias  made  of  them,  in  a 
disregard  of  existing  facts  and  the  circumstances  to  w hich 
they  were  respectively,  or  severally,  and  separately  ap- 
plicable, at  the  times  -when  written.  Truth  does  not 
change  with  circumstance  or  time;  but  a full  and  free 
i;cferen«e  to  both  is  indispensable  to  shew  the  eiglitious- 
uess  of  opinion.  Tu  1785,  Mr.  JeftorsotU  thought  «»r 


“workshops”  ought  to  he  in  Europe — in  1 S 1 6,  he  said 
that  the  “manufacturer  should  lie  placed  bv  the  side  of 
the  agriculturalist.”  Will  Mr.  McCord  call  the  first 
opinion  an  honest  one,  and  put  down  the  other  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  “abject  meanness?”  The  gentleman  has  yet  to 
learn  that  argument  is  not  made  up  ol  a multitude  of 
words,  or  composed  of  the  hardness  of  them;  and  that 
impeachments  of  motives  are  often  ascribed  to  a self- 
conscious  impurity  in  those  who  make  them;  but  it  hi 
thus,  sometimes,  that  persons,  like  Erostratus,  seek  dis- 
tinction. We  hop«  Mr.  McCord  has  forhimsrU  abetter 
“ladder  to  fame”  than  conduct  like  this.  He  may  cert 
assured  that  a reputation  thus  acquired,  will  not  usefully 
last  much  longer  than  “one,  with  moderate  haste.  might" 
count  an  hundred.” 

At  the  back  of  the  t'tleof  his  pamphlet,  Mr.  McCord, 
quotes  the  following  paragraph  from  the  “Register,'’ 
and  informs  us  that  the  substance  of  his  speech  has  been 
published  “with  a view  of  answering  the  interrogatory:” 

“ While  thus  denouncing  the  tarft',  why  dees  not  some 
ingenious  person  tel!  us  in  what  respect  it  bet  injured  any 
one,  how  that  it  has  affected  the  price  of  articles  or  in- 
terfered with  the  revenue — bring  these  thmgs  into  fi- 
gures, and  show  the  evils  complained  of?” 

If  Mr.  McCord  has  had  ingenuity  enough  to  answer 
the  interrogatory  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  has  much 
cause- for  self-congratulation — for  no  other  than  himself, 
we  apprehend,  will  ever  discover  it  in  the  bundle  of 
words  which  he  has  thrown  together,  and  concocted  and 
cooked  into  fifty  pages  of  small  type,  to  confound  the  un- 
derstanding of  honest  and  honorable  men,  feed  the  mor- 
bid appetite  of  prejudiced  persons  or  subserve  the  transient 
purposes  of  party.  He  gives  several  pages  to  “Mr. 
Niles  and  Mr.  Carey,”  “Messrs.  Carey  am:  Ingersoll,” 
Messrs.  Carey,  Niles,  Clay,  & Co.”  and,  too  often,  i-.fter 
the  manner  that  we  have  suggested.  We  shall  offer  one 
or  two  examples. 

Mr.  McCord,  in  page  31,  says — 

“In  the  Register  of  May  2,  1812,  Mr.  Niles  stated  that 
the  liags  ot  cotton  from  the  United  States,  are  said  to 
average  three  thousand  pounds  a piece.**  We  give  the 
words  as  written  and  marked  by  Mr.  McCord;  and  this 
he  calls  “gross  ignorance  in  relation  to  this  important 
production  of  the  country,”  &c. 

Now,  the  words  “three  thousand  pounds  a piece,”  are 
Mr.  McCord’s  own  fjords — the  number  was  expressed 
in  figures — 3000;  and  just  above  a»d  below  them  die 
capacity  of  the  bale  is  decidedly  shewn.  We  think  that 
no  one  disposed  to  render  common  justice  to  an  oppo- 
nent, or  really  willing  to  inform  his  fellow  citizens,  would 
have  catched  at  a clerical  or  typographical  eiror  like  this 
— so  manifest,  and  hence  so  harmless  in  itself  But  let 
this  learned  and  profound  and  accurate  calculator  be 
judged  by  himself,  to  shew  the  “gross  ignorance”  whicli 
he  imputes  unto  us! 

In  page  18,  Mr.  McCord  makes  the  following  quota- 
tion, (which  we  exactly  copy),  as  from  an  address  to  tlu* 
people  of  the  United  States,  “over  the  signature  of  C.  J. 
lngersoll  and  others” — 

“The  whole  number  of  mills  in  1S08,  in  Massachusetts 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  the  chief  and  almost  the 
sole  seats  of  the  manufacture,  was  only  fifteen,  working 
8,000  spindles,  and  consuming  300,000  pounds  of  cotton 
annually,”  [1,000  bales,  as  much  as  gen.  Hampton’s  crop 
on  the  Congaree  river.]  “In  1810,  (says  the  same  ad- 
dress), we  exported  93,201,492  pounds”  [310,871  bales 
and  worth  to  the  southern  planters  that  year  $15, 108,000, t 
“hut  consumed  only  3,000,000  pounds”  [or  1,000  bales. 

The  words  and  figures  inserted  in  brackets  are  Mr. 
McCord’s  own.  Now,  if  we  divide  the  3,000,0*  ift  lbs. 
of  the  address  by  that  gentleman’s one  thousand  bales , 
we  have  'V/nw  ihou-,\:vi!  pounds  a piece'*  tor  lus  bales, 
and  he  is  shewn  to  have  made  the  verv  same  and  pre- 
cis? error,  m en  iu  tie-  vised-  copy  cf  this  speedy  vhr  ti 
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“he  charges  us  with  “gross  ignorance,”  for  having  commit- 1 
ted!  In  looking  over  the  pamphlet,  this  and  some  other  j 
like  errors  were  detected — but  we  should  have  despised 
ourselves  for  seriously  noticing  them,  unless  in  exercis- 
ing the  lex  taliords.  In  page  1 1 , he  speaks  of  a period  | 
from  “1890  to  1812” — what  “ignorance!”  a pretty  per- 
son to  instruct  others,  who  does  not  know  that  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  did  not  precede  the  year 

1812,  or  has  not  yet  arrived!  Without  hunting  for  like 
mistakes,  for  they  are  beneath  attention,  others  appear  in 
this  speech;  and  perhaps  some  of  like  character  will  al- 
wayshappenin  similar  publications  hastily  passing  through 
the  press,  even' though  a great  degree  of  carefulness  is 
exerted  to  detect  them.  With  this  exposure  of  ignor- 
ance, or  folly,  let  Mr.  McCord  “to  supper  with  what  ap- 
petite he  may.” 

Again — -Mr.  McCord  quotes  another  article  from  the 
“Register”  of  Jan.  29,  1814,  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
and  the  “home  market”  for  the  material  which  was 
growing  up,  we  said — “It  [cotton]  is  the  most  profitable 
crop  which  the  planter  can  raise,”  and  this  greatly  excites 
the  astonishment  of  the  gentleman!  for  he  severely  tells 
us  that  the  price  of  it  then  was  only  7 or  8 cents  per 
pound.  This  is  not  less  disingenuous  than  the  charge  of 
“gross  ignorance,”  just  above  stated,  is  ridiculous.  Mr. 
McCord,  we  think,  must  have  known,  if  he  took  the 
least  trouble  to  think  before  he  wrote,  that  we  had  not 
reference  to  the  then  price  of  our  great  commodity  in 
South  Carolina,  when  our  whole  coast  was  lined  with 
enemy-vessels,  and  transportations  of  it,  except  for  many 
hundred  miles  by  land,  and  over  bad  roads,  were  forbid- 
den— but  to  a state  of  peace,  or  to  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity at  the  “home  market”  for  it;  for  it  is  said  in  the 
same  article,  that  “we  can  and  will,  (if  the  world  shall  be 
at  peace),  undersell  Great  Britain  in  most  manufactures 
ot  cotton”  at  a future  period,  longer  delayed  than  we 
then  anticipated,  but  not  less  certain  in  its  result,  as  is 
shewn  by  the  present  actual  state  of  the  manufacture. — 
The  only  comparative  price  current  that  we  have  at  hand 
just  now  is  that  inserted  in  the  Register  of  the  18th  Sept. 

1813,  wherein  upland  cotton  is  thus  quoted — At  Savannah, 
no  sales ; at  Charleston  9 cents;  at  Baltimore  17^;  at  Phi- 
ladelphia 18;  at  New  York  19;  at  Boston  20.  But  on  the 
22d  January,  1814,  the  Baltimore  Price  Current  quoted 
upland  cotton  at  from  28  to  30  cents  per  pound;  and,  of 
course,  it  had  an  increased  value  to  the  eastward,  be- 
cause of  increased  cost  of  transportation.  It  was  the  last 
amount,  30  cents  per  pound,  that  established  the  home 
price  of  cotton  at  its  nearest  market,  and  not  the  “no 
sales”  at  Savannah,  or  9 cents  at  Charleston — and  at 
that  price  cotton  was  the  “most  profitable  crop  which  the 
planter  could  raise.  ” It  was  manifestly  to  the  manu- 
facturers’ price,  or  rather  to  the  peace  price  of  the  com-! 
modity,  that  reference  was  had.  If  Mr.  McCord  will 
turn  to  the  “Register”  of  Jan.  1,  1814,  page  300,  he  will 
see  that  a cask  of  awl  blades  and  tacks  was  sold  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  for  $5,000 — 23  dollars  and  85  centsfor  the 
pound  sterling  of  the  cost.  Would  he  regard  this  as 
shewing  the  profits  of  American  makers  of  awl  blades 
and  tacks,  none  or  few  of  which  there  were  at  that  time? 
And  yet,  certainly,  he  might  as  well  do  that,  as  apply  our 
remarks  to  the  temporary  and  reduced  price  of  cotton  in 
the  country  producing  it.  At  that  time,  American  hemp 
was  worth  only  140  dollars  per  ton  at  Richmond,  but  va- 
lued at  300  in  New  York;  and  flour,  selling  for  no  more 
than  $4  50  per  barrel  at  Richmond,  and  $6  at  Baltimore, 
was  worth  $11  87  at  Boston;  rice  was  $3  at  Charleston 
and  12  at  Philadelphia.  Will  Mr.  McCord  affirm  that 
such  peculiar  cases,  in  a time  of  war,  establish  general 
principles  for  a season  of  peace?  Now  cotton  at  Provi- 
dence, or  flour  at  Boston,  have  nearly  the  same  selling 
prices  as  at  Charleston  or  Baltimore;  for  the  cost  of 
freight  on  either  is  so  small  as  hardly  to  affect  the  value  of 
the  articles  between  the  places  at  which  they  are  sup- 
plied or  at  those  in  which  they  are  consumed. 

Equally  unfair  and  disingenuous  is  it  to  compare  the  va- 
lue of  the  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  Rhode  Island  in 

1814,  with  the  then  existing  value  of  the  material  in  South 
Carolina,  as  in  page  32.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are 
stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  but  there  are  others  of 
greater  weight.  The  scarcity  which  caused  a cask  of  awl 

■ blades  and  tacks  to  sell  for  jive  thousand  dollars , raised 


up  the  value  of  the  coarse  cotton  fabricks  to  45  cents  per 
yard.  Better  goods  may  now  be  had  for  10  or  12  cents. 
The  profits  of  the  manufacturers  were  certainly  verv 
large  in  1 814- — when  it  was  computed  that  six  millions  of 
pounds  of  cotton  were  made  into  cloth  worth  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  but  there  is  no  more  of  argument  in  thi’S 
than  there  would  be  in  saying,  that,  as  the  manufacturers, 
in  1814,  paid  only  9 cents  per  pound  for  cotton  in  South 
Carolina,  and  sold  the  four  yards  of  cloth  made  out  of  it. 
for  180  cents,  they  must  now  be  in  a desperate  condition 
indeed,  because  that  a pound  ol  cotton,  costing  from  9 to 
10  cents,  may  only  make  a quantity  of  cloth  worth  40 
cents!  But  the  lact  is, — that,  with  this  reduced  price, 
because  of  improved  machinery,  &c.  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture is  a business  that  yields  a fair  profit  on  labor  and  ca- 
pital employed.  And  all  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  McCord, 
as  applied  to  tbe  majiufacture,  will  just  as  well  apply  to 
the  growth  of  the  raw  material.  If  it  was  proper  to  say  that 
the  planting  of  cotton  was  profitable  in  1818,  when  92  mil- 
lions of  pounds  produced  31  millions  of  dollars,  would  it 
be  “inconsistent”  to  say  that  the  planting  of  the  article  is 
now  unprofitable,  when  92  millions  of  pounds  will  sell 
for  less  than  nine  millions  of  dollars — 9 or  10  cents  per 
pound,  instead  of  33.  “Every  good  rule  works  both 
ways,”  and  it  will  require  a much  more  deeply-thinking 
man  than  Mr.  McCord,  to  shew  that  the  manufacturers 
were  extortionate  in  18l4and  the  planters  liberal  in  1818. 
The  extra  profits  of  both  depended  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple— the  deficiency  of  the  supply  or  greatness  of  the 
demand.  We  rejoiced  at  the  prosperity  of  either  class  of 
our  fellow  citizens — but  would  measure  them  both  by  a 
common  standard.  We  cannot  see  that  it  was  wrong  in 
the  one  to  take  advantage  of  the  market,  and  right  in  the 
other  to  do  the  same  thing;  and  Mr.  McCord’s  logic,  ad- 
ded to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  spouters  and  orators  in 
the  world,  will  not  convince  us  of  it!  And  the  fact  harp- 
ed upon  by  Mr.  McCord,  that  we  acknowledged  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  to  be  doing  well  in  January  1814, — yet 
gave  into  the  idea  that  it  was  doing  badly  hi  November 
1815,  nearly  two  years  after,  is  no  more  a proof  of  “in- 
consistency,” than  to  say  that  the  farmers  did  well  in 
1817,  the  British  ports  being  open,  and  badly  in  1819, 
the  British  ports  being  shut,  seeing  that  in  the  like  space 
of  time,  the  value  of  their  products,  consumed  at  home  or 
exported  to  foreign  markets,  declined  more  than  one 
half— or  in  a sum  exceeding  fifty  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  surplus  commodities  produced  by  them.  On  four  on- 
ly, and  in  regard  to  the  small  proportionate  part  that  ever 
was  exported,  the  whole  of  the  export  was  $17,551,370 
in  1817,  and  only  6,005,280  in  1819;  a difference  in  value, 
in  this  article  and  on  the  small  part  of  it  exported,  in  the 
sum  of  $11,546,096,  because  of  a shutting  of  the  Brit- 
ish ports — a proportionate  depreciation  in  value  that 
even  the  cotton  planters  never  yet  have  known,  and 
which  we  earnestly  hope  that  they  may  never  feel.  It  was 
this  that  spread  one  wide  ruin  among  the  sober  aud  dis- 
creet growers  of  grain  in  Pennsylvania,  &c.  a degree  of 
distress  far  more  generally  felt  than  ever  was  experienc- 
ed in  the  south.  We  hope  that  Mr.  McCord  will  be  able 
to  understand  this,  though  so  “grossly  ignorant”  as  to 
speak  of  what  had  happened  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety ! 

We  shall  mention  one  other  case.  In  page  26,  speak- 
ing of  the  tariff  of  1816.  the  speech  says — “Mr.  Niles 
and  Mr.  Carey  are  again  leaders  in  this  matter.  It  was 
at  this  session  of,  congress  that  it  was  FIRST  URGED 
or  PRETENDED  that  an  impost  could  be  laid  to  pro- 
tect and  encourage  manufactures  without  a view  to  reve* 
nue .”  Of  this  bold  assertion  (which  would  not  deserve 
notice  except  because  that  its  boldness  may  lead  silly  cu* 
ignorant  persons  into  a belief  of  its  truth),  we  shall  not 
speak  of  the  author  as  he  merits.  There  is  a host  of 
testimony  on  the  other  side;  and  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  let- 
ter of  the  10th  October  last,  says  that  a “ contrary  doc- 
trine had  been  entertained  and  acted  on  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
several  branches  of  every  administration  of  it  ”*  Will 

*Mr.  Madison  has  further  given  his  opinion,  “that  con- 
gress has  a right  to  impose  a tariff  of  duties,  having  for 
its  objects  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  domestic 
manufactures” — of  course,  and,  in  spite  of  all  sophistry , 
“without  a view  to  revenue,” 
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the  Columbia  gentleman  say  that  the  “father  of  the  con- 
stitution” speaks  falsely?  Will  he  proclaim  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son a fool,  because  that  he  spoke  favorably,  not  only  of 
protecting  duties,  but  of  “PROHIBITIONS”  in  1808,  to 
make  our  manufactures  “permanent?.”  Rather  let  him 
“retire  unto  Jericho  and  tarry  there  until  his  beard  has 
grown,  and  then  come  again.  ” 

It  is  thus  that  Mr.  McCord  has  handled  his  various 
subjects,  and  to  follow  him  through  the  “abject  meanness” 
[a  term  borrowed  from  that  polite  gentleman],  of  his  va- 
rious references  and  statements,  would  be  a work  as  dis- 
gusting as  useless.  He  dwells  much  upon  the  acts  which 
were  passed  in  the  early  period  of  our  government  for 
the  encouragement  and  protection  ot  American  com- 
merce and  navigation,  but  carefully  keeps  it  out  of  view 
the  imposing  fact,  that  our  navigation  is  the  cheapest  in 
the -world,  and  that  its  success  has  reduced  the  price  of 
freights  nearly  or  about  50  per  cent.  In  this  manner  it  is 
that  that  he  has  “answered  the  interrogatory”  with  which 
he  started! — and,  as  before  observed,  he  has  given  us  a 
Targe  “bundle  of  words,”  without  shewing, in  a solitary 
case,  and for  the  reason  that  it  caiuiot  be  shewn , that  the 
“tariff  [of  1824]  has  injured  anyone,  affected  [injurious- 
ly] the  price  of  articles,  or  interfered  with  he  revenue,” 
m a diminution  of  the  public  receipts.  We  defy  the  af- 
firmative, except  in  assertion;  and  that — any  body  can 
make. 

Mr.  McCord  when  he  has  read  thus  far  will,  we  think, 
call  to  mind  the  exclamation  of  old  Job,  “O  that  mine 
enemy  had  written  a book,” — or,  at  least,  recollect  the 
more  familiar  saying,  that,  “those  who  live  in  glass 
houses  should  not  throw  stones.  ” 

We  shall  volunteer  a little  advice  to  this  gentleman, 
and  others  of  his  neighbors  and  associates  who  begin  to 
talk  of  “calculating  the  value  of  the  union,”  and  who 
would  run-down  or  frighten  persons  differing  in  opinion 
with  them,  by  the  use  of  hard  words  and  abusive  epi- 
thets. This  poor  game  has  been  tried  several  times  in 
the  United  States;  but  the  people  have  folded  their  arms 
and  looked  all  such  proceedings'  into  insignificance.  If 
they  suit  the  meredian  of  Columbia,  we  regret  it — as  we 
have  regretted  like  things  before;  but  the  people  despised 
them  then,  and  pitifully  sneer  at  all  such  “groundling” 
doings.  Mr.  McCord,  in  reference  to  the  protecting 
^vstem,  says  “As  for  himself,  he  would  rather  have  a 
IvING  who  would  protect  his  property  and  afford  him 
benign  laws,  than  the  name  of  a free  government  which 
iiobbf.d  him  of  his  estate,  by  partial  and  unconstitutional 
exactions.”  What  is  there  in  this  less  reprehensible 
than  a famous  recommendation  in  another  quarter  of  our 
country,  that  “we  should  seek  protection  under  the  Bri- 
tish cannon,”  &c.  Let  Mr.  McCord  twist  these  things 
-as  he  pleases,  they  will  come  out  of  equal  length,  breadth 
and  thickness.  He,  rejecting  the  voice  of  a majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  out  of  his  own  sovereign 
intellectual  endowments  and  supreme  right  of  construc- 
tion, is  willing  to  seek  safety  in  a king,  and  return  to 
the  allegiance  of  his  fathers  to  the  Guelphs  of  Bruns- 
wick— or,  at  any  rate,  to  lick  the  feet  of  a master  in  a 
monarch!  Very  well — let  him  return,  and  take  with 
him  all  the  kingly  folks  that  he  can,  with  our  best  wishes ! 
that  he  may  be  a better  royalist  than  he  shews  himself  to 
be  a republican.  We  value  not  such  men  as  our  own 
tobacco  stems — these  last  may  make  good  snuff  for  those 
that  like  it;  lwt  royal  American  citizens  are  only  as  poi- 
sonous weeds  fitted  to  be  cast  before  the  charriot  wheels 
of  a political  Juggernaut — and  we  would  be  relieved  of 
them  as  speedily  as  possible.  Their  great  swelling  words 
are  to  us — 

“Like  to  the  story  of  the  fiddle 

“That  broke  off  in  the  middle,” 

“Jack  the  giant  killer,”  or  “Puss  in  boots.”  And  yet 
Mr.  McCord,  speaking  thus, — ready  to  call  in  a king , 
and  pronouncing  a majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  robbers, 
has  the  modesty  to  refer  to  the  Hartford  Convention  and 
in  the  language  of  reproof N— Tut — tut — tut!!! 

“O  would  kind  heaven  the  giftie  gie  us 

“To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.” 

What  was  wrong  at  Hartford,  cannot  be  right  at  Co- 
lumbia. For  our  own  part,  let  others  do  as  they  may, 
we  shall  rally  round  the  constitution,  and  its  legal  inter- 
preters, the  cool,  dispassionate  and  reasoning  PEOPLE. 

It  is  the  ark  of  our  safety;  and  we  would  that  all  kings 


and  kingly  folks  who  shall  look  upon  it  irreverentially, 
may  be  stricken  with  blindness  and  become  “leproua  us 
snow.”  We  speak  politically,  and  hope  respectfully, 
in  the  types  used.  And  whether  the  views  of  the  majority 
or  of  the  minority  of  the  people  shall  prevail,  as  to  the 
important  subjects  expected  to  be  discussed  and  decided 
at  the  ensuing  session  of  congress — we  shall  adhere  to  the 
constitution,  and  will  indignantly  spew  out  the  counsels  of 
those,  if  any  there  may  be,  who  shall  advise  a seeking  of 
the  aid  of  a KING  to  settle  disputed  opinions  in  this  great 
NATION  OF  FREEMEN!  We  will  rather  submit  to 
those  compromises  in  the  federal  compact  which  may 
easily  throw  the  power  of  action  with  the  hands  of  a mino- 
rity*, than  allow  the  interference  of  a FOREIGN  POW- 
ER— ^or  bend  our  stubborn  knees  to  a knave  or  blockhead 
invested  with  the  sovereign  authority,  though  perhaps 
among  the  most  beastly  and  offensive  of  the  human 
race.  We  prefer  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  of  the 
voice  of  the  people.  If  these  views  of  public  duty,  or 
ideas  of  republicanism,  do  not  square  with  those  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  McCord,  we  care  not  to  the  value  of  a 
grain  of  sand;  but  of  this  he  may  rest  assured,  that  the 
will  of  the  people,  expressed  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  must,  will  and  SHALL  BE  respect- 
ed though  that  gentleman  may  not  he  pleased  to  give 
the  proceedings  his  approbation!  We  might  agree  to 
amend  the  constitution  in  many  respects,  to  equalize 
power  and  modify  taxation — but  cannot  have  unity  with, 
or  one  spark  of  good  feeling  for,  those  who  shall  plot  to 
destroy  our  system  of  government.  And  have  only  to 
add — that  violence  expressed  begets  resolution  to  op- 
pose. 

We  hope  Mr.  McCord  will  profit  by  a consideration 
of  these  things.  We  shall  not  notice  him  further,  un- 
less he  shall  apologize  for  rudeness  to  us  and  his  general 
wantonness  of  denunciation.  He  has  our  “Rowland  for 
his  Oliver” — and  we  are  satisfied  with  the  moderate 
castigation  given.  We  opposed  jacobinism  in  1814  and 
have  no  greater  love  for  it  now.  A kingly  idea  in  the 
south  is  not  less  worthy  of  reprobation  than  it  was  in  the 
north.  Offences  against  common  sense,  or  acts  of  “mo- 
ral treason,” are  not  dependent  for  their  quality  on  “geo- 
graphical lines.” 

Ay  old  oproXFXT.  Mr.  Coleman,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  speaking  of  the  pi’oceedings  of  the 
Harrisburg  convention  says— “We  have  received  a pamph- 
let, of  seventy-six  pages  of  closely  printed  matter, 
setting  forth  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  at  length. 
If  the  number  of  figures  could  have  the  effect  of  con- 
vincing the  understanding  instead  of  coufounding  it,  the 
work  before  us  would  be  more  creditable  to  its  compi- 
lers, who,  no  doubt,  will  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
give  it  an  extensive  circulation — We  cannot  but  admit, 
that,  provided  the  question  of  the  morality  of  such  pro- 
jects be  disregarded,  there  has  been  considerable  ingenuity 
displayed  on  this  and  similar  occasions,  and  specious  and 
false  statements  of  the  effects  of  this  pretended  encou- 
ragement of  manufactures.  Wc  are  told  of  towns  spring- 
ing up  in  the  wilderness;  but  utter  silence  is  studiously 
observed  in  relation  to  the  drain  on  the  population  ol' 
some  other  previous  settlements — for  it  will  hardly  be 
pretended,  that  the  population  of  the  new  towns  are  cre- 
ated for  the  occasion. — We  are  not  told  of  the  crowded 
rooms,  and  heated,  unhealthy  atmosphere,  in  which  the 
“operatives”  pass  twelve  hours  in  each  day;  of  the  licen- 
tious habits  necessarily  engendered  in  the  best  regulated 
establishments;  of  the  “high  wages”  paid  the  work  peo- 
ple notin  money,  but  in  orders  on  the  “factory  store;” 
nor  do  we  hear  any  thing  of  the  people  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  diversion  of  the  immense  capital  in- 
vested in  these  manufactories.  No:  such  an  exposition 
would  enlighten  the  eyes  of  those  who  must  be  blinded 
before  they  can  be  led  into  the  measures  of  the  conven- 


*It  is  not  worth  while  to  descend  to  particulars — but 
every  body  knows  that  a law  may  be  passed  or  rejected, 
in  either  house  of  congress,  (especially  in  the  senate),  by 
the  votes  of  persons  representing  a minority  of  the  peo- 
ple; and,  of  course,  that  in  this  manner  a president  ot  the 
United  States  may  he  chosen,  either  in  the  colleges  or  by 
congress.  But  we  shall  not  invoice  the  wisdom  and  pow- 
er of  a KING,  to  do  away  the  conditions  of  our  compact! 
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tJon;  and  as  the  good  solid  common  sense  of  the  people 
would  he  likely  to  meet  sophistry  with  reason,  it  is  judg- 
ed fit  to  puzzle  them  with  figures  which  prove  nothing, 
and  statements  which  are  not  pro  veil.” 

sCPThis  is  more  in  the  nature  ot  a compliment  than 
we  supposed  that  the  rough  old  veteran  of  the  “Post” 
would  have  spoken  of  the  pamphlet  before  him,  pronounc- 
ed  “false”  without  reading;  or,  pirate-like,  executed  be- 
fore trial; — hut  we  have  had  the  “honor  to  differ  in  opi- 
nion” with  this  gentleman  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
past,  on  avry  subject , we  believe,  that  has  agitated  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  we  shall  ever  agree  on  this  matter,  or 
indeed,  on  any  other  of  a general  nature,  affecting  the 
real  or  supposed  welfare  ot  this  republic.  We  would, 
nevertheless,  ask  Mr.  Coleman  to  examine  the  proofs, 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  offered  of  the  superior  “mo- 
rality” Caused  by  manufactures,  and  of  the  increased 
eQTnfort  of  the  people  employed,  and  tneir  consequent 
growth  in  numbers,  compared  with  others  ot  the  same 
class  in  England  or  the  United  States.  We  have  high 
authorities,  established  tacts  and  legal  records,  that 
stand  in  opposition  to  his  common  place  suggestions — the 
creations  of  his  own  fruitful  imagination— poetical  not 
practical.  Let  him  meet  the  offensive  “figures”  with 
something  more  than  thread-bare  words— something  that 
we  can  grapple— see,  feel,  weigh  or  measure,  by  some 
other  standard  than  that  of  mere  opinion,  built  upon  an- 
cient prejudices;  and,  if  ever  valuable  at  aU,  fitted  to 
another  condition  of  society  ami  a very  different  slate  of 

While  on  this  subject  we  may  add— that  many , very 
many,  people  are  beginning  to  think  about,  and  to  feel 
the  Aecesstty  of,  domestic  manufactures,  because  of  the 
home  market  caused  by  them,  who  never  even  thought 
Of  such  matters  before;  and  that  truth  is  about  to  obtain 
a glorious  victory  over  prejudice,  through  the  fruits  of 
experience. 

The  M idyl 4Nn  Institute  held  its  second  exhibition 
in  the  present  week.  The  articles  were  not  so  nu- 
merous as  was  desirable,  hut  of  superior  qualities-  such 
as  cl  othx,  cassimeres,  sattinets,  carpets  and  carpetung, 
hearth  rugs,  chemical'  preparations  (various,  beautiful 
and  valuable),  cut  and  other  glass,  shovels,  spades,  axes, 
drawing  knives  and  snndiy  other  edge-tools,  currying 
knive  s and  fleshers,  cabinet  ware,  in  variety  and  of  the 
best  quafitv,  mahogany  and  other  chairs,  forte  pianoes, 
iron  castings  for  machines,  sheathing  copper  and  tor 
bottoms,  paper  and  paper  hangings,  sundry  mamffac- 
tures  of  brass  and  iron,  earthen  ware  of  good  quality 
and  fire-bricks,  saddles  and  harness,  laces  and  edguigs, 
buckskin  gloves  and  woollen  and  other  stockings,  bon- 
nets and  straw  work,  oil  cloths  for  floors,  specimens 
of  silk  and  manufactures  of  it,  with  many  fancy  articles 
Showing  the  taste  or  industry  of  the  makers  of  them,  and 
in  all  which  ability  is  manifested  of  rivaling  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  old  world;  and,  except  as  to  cloths  and 
cassimeres,  and  a few  other  articles,  we  are,  or  are  just 
about  to  be,  independent  of  foreign  supplies;  our  own  be- 
- better  and  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
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knows  not,  securing  better  commodities  to  the  consumer 
and  reducing  the  prices  paid  tor  them. 

Baltimore  is  rapidly  approaching  the  capacity  to  sup- 
>,lv  all  the  United  States  with  most  chemical  preparations 
arid  "sheatiiing  and  other  copper,  and  the  manufactures  of 
other  articles  are  highly  respectable  and  of  great  value, 
tlie  particulars  of  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  collect. 
It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  what  may  be  properly 
called  manufactures  in  this  city  and  its  neighborhood,  are 
equal  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  five,  perhaps  as 
much  as  six  millions  of  dollars  a year.  W e ask,— what 
would  be  this  citv  without  such  a creation  ot  value,  how 
MQitld  the  people  subsist,  how  rents  and  taxes  be  paid? 

Elections  and  electwneetitnr . The  general  elec- 
' lion  for  members  of  the  legislature  was  held  m Hew  York 
wt  week',  and  in  most  cases  turned  upon  preferences  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  about  21.000  votes  were  taken.  8,000  more  than  at 


any  former  election,  and  the  “Jackson  ticket”  had  att 
average  majority  of  4,905  votes. 

The  returns  from  the  different  counties  are  not  yet  re- 
ceived. The  friends  of  general  Jackson  calculate  upon 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
and,  from  what  is. known,  will  certainly  have  a large  ma- 
jority; but  in  many  instances,  local  matters  or  “regular 
nominations”  are  so  mixed  with  the  leadings  question,  that 
no  other  than  some  act  in  the  legislature  itself  w ill  de- 
cide the  character  of  a number  of  its  members.  We 
shall  give  the  returns,  when  their  results  are  presented 
in  a convenient  form  for  record  and  reference. 

It  was  intimated  during  the  electioneering  campaign, 
that,  if  the  opponents  of  the  administration  obtained  the 
power,  the  manner  of  voting  for  electors  of  president 
would  be  changed,  from  districts  to  a legislative  choree 
or  general  ticket. 

The  following  resolution  passed  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives in  Vermont,  on  the  31st  ult.  164  to  33:  and  it  is  ad- 
ded, that  one  half  of  the  minority  was  made  up  of  gentle- 
men who  only  opposed  the  expediency  of  the  resolution 
— which,  indeed,  is  questionable,  however  much  the 
practice  has  been  followed  for  some  years  past. 

Resolved , That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  the  poli- 
cy adopted  by  the  present  administration  of  the  general 
government,  is  well  calculated  to  promote  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  is  approved  bv  the  people 
of  Vermont — and  that  the  election  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  is  an  ob- 
ject highly  desirable. 

At  a numerous  meeting  of  the  friends  of  gen.  Jackson, 
held  in  New  York  on  the  8th  inst.  Benjamin  Baily,  esq. 
chan-man,  and  C.  P.  White,  esq.  secretary,  it  was  unani- 
mously 

Resolved , That  a committee  of  fourteen  be  appointed, 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  three  delegates  to  "visit  New 
Orleans,  on  the  8th  of  January  next,  to  unite  in  behalf  off 
the  city  of  JVew  York,  with  the  state  of  Louisiana,  in  ce- 
lebrating the  anniversary  of  the  glorious  8th  of  January. 

Delegates  from  between  sixty  and  seventy  counties  m 
Virginia  have  been  appointed  to  meet  in  convention  af 
Richmond,  and  there  form  an  “Anti  Jackson”  ticket  for 
electors  of  president.  It  is  expected  that  many  other 
counties  will  also  appoint  delegates.  Meetings  on  the 
other  side  have  been  commenced,  and  we  hope  that,  be- 
tween the  two,  the  practice  of  legislative  can  cusses  may 
be  set  asido — of  which  we  have  had  but  a poor  opinion 
since  the  managvmeni  at  Washington  in  1816:  if  it  bail 
been  otherwise,  the  doings  in  1824  would  have  disgusted 
us  with  the  insolent  spirit  of  dictation  which  may  prevail 
In  such  assemblies.  Conventions,  appointed  by  the  peo- 
ple for  specific  purposes,  are  not  liable  to  the  objections 
which  apply  to  caucusses.  The  first  is  legitimate,  the 
other  is  extra-official,  if  not  impudent.  So  the  people. 
thought  In  1824. 

Tiie  cotton  trade,  says  the  National  Intelligencer,, 
exhibits  the  connection  and  dependence  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce. 

There  is  produced  in  the  United  States,  between  11 
and  1,200,000  bales  of  cotton,  of  which  England  manu- 
factures about  700, 000  bales,  and  the  United  States 
about  1 50.  [The  amount  manufactured  in  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe  is  not  known.] 

There  is  imported  into  England  above  1 5,000  bales  a 
week,  which  is  there  manufactured,  distributed  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  then  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  carried  from  the  plantations  on  which  it  is  raised, 
to  our  ports,  principally  in  boats,  then  shipped  in  our 
own  vessels,  chiefly  to  Europe  and  coast-wise;  and  after 
having  changed  its  form  and  hale  by  A second  process, 
it  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

As  our  manufactures  are  extended,  so  of  course  will 
the  home  consumption  of  the  raw  material  he  increased, 
until  we  in  time  shall  export  manufactures  as  largely  al- 
most as  we  now  do  the  raw  cotton. 


Salt  works.  A number  of  essays  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Bedford  Courier,  upon  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt,  as  it  is  conducted  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
land  Upon  which  the  vats  are  erected  has  very  little  va- 
lue for  any  other  purpose,  b .t  for  this  ;when  advantage- 
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ou sly  situated  readily  commands  one  hundred  dollars! 
per  acre.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  surface  of  vats 
amounts  to  1,800,01)0  square  feet.  The  cost  includ- 
ing the  land,  is  one  dollar  per  foot.  From  five  to  six 
hundred  thousand  bushels  ol  salt  are  annually  produced, 
the  value  of  which  is  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  fixtures  constitute  not  far  from  four  fifths,  and 
labor  one  fifth  the  expense  of  manufacturing.  The 
writer  asserts  that,  for  some  years  past,  capital  invested 
ed  in  this  business  has  been  but  very  moderately  profi- 
table 

Manufacture  of  cop.pf.has.  We  published  a few 
weeks  since  a short  account  of  the  manufacture  of  this 
article  in  Strafford,  Vermont.  The  following  more  full 
•description  of  the  works  at  Strafford,  and  ot  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  are  copied  from  the  lioyalton  Advo- 
cate: 

Stratford  copperas  works , alias  Hill.  The  expensive 
establishment  denominated  the  ‘Vermont  mineral  cop- 
peras factory,  ’ is  situated  in  the  southern  comer  of  Straf- 
ford, Vermont,  one  mile  from  the  lower  village,  on  the 
east  side  of  a hill  which  contains  an  inexhaustible  ridge 
of  ore,  or  apparently  a solid  rock;  which  is  covered  by  a 
thin, fragile  and  putrefactive  soil,  leaves,  shrubs;  and 
many  other  ligeneous  substances  dilapidate,  form  a pro- 
portion of  the  same. 

Upon  the  highest  extremity  of  the  hill  is  the  magazine , 
which  is  almost  inaccessible,  and  such  a distance  from 
the  other  buildings,  that  in  case  ofan  explosion,  no  other 
injury  would  be  occasioned;  a few  rods  below  this  is  a 
blacksmiths  shop,  in  which  a workman  is  constantly  em- 
ployed in  making  and  repairing  drills,  and  various  other 
utensils;  a few  yards  distant  from  this,  is  the  Upper  fac- 
tory, so  called;  northeast  of  this,  is  the  brick  boarding 
house,  adjoining  which  is  the  counting  house;  directly 
opposite  this  is  the  lodging  house  of  the  workmen. 
Descending  the  hill  still  farther,  (about  ten  rods 
distant),  is  another  factory,  which  is  267  feet  long, 
and  94  wide,  including  the  packing  apartment;  the  two 
factories  contain  ten  leaden  vats,  the  average  size  is  10 
feet  by  12,  and  21  inches  in  depth.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  works  are  several  temporary  buildings,  erected  for 
the  preservation  of  the  copperas,  ( sulphate  of  iron.) 

The  ore,  by  the  following  process,  is  converted  into 
copperas: — First,  with  the  use  of  a drill, a perforation  is 
made  from  10  to  30  inches  in  depth,  and  by  means  of 
powder  large  portions  are  separated  from  the  fotlina, 
which  are  broken  into  small  pieces  and  conveyed  to  a 
suitable  spot,  until  a sufficient  quantity  is  accumulated 
for  a heap,  which  in  the  space  of  a tew  days  will  ignite 
spontaneously.  In  this  condition  it  remains  burning 
without  cessation  for  about  two  months,  which  mostly 
consumes  or  expels  the  sulphur  with  which  the  pyritous 
rock  is  saturated.  Sometimes  the  heaps  are  set  on  fire 
by  the  workmen  to  hasten  the  process  and  entirely  pulve- 
rize the  integral  heap.  The  surrounding  objects  wear  a 
sterile  and  deleterious  appearance,  but  the  health  of  the 
workmen  is  completely  preserved.  From  these  disin- 
tegrated heaps  the  pyrites  are  thrown  upon  leaches,  and 
the  lye  drawn  into  reservoirs,  from  thence  into  leaden 
vats.  Lead  is  the  only  metal  whiciFendures  the  opera- 
tion of  the  liquid.  The  lye  is  boiled  in  these  vats  until 
it  arrives  at  a proper  degree  of  strength,  when  it  is  draw  n 
off  into  wooden  vats,  where  it  reinainsfor  chrystalizatiou, 
upon  the  sides,  and  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  which  were 
formerly  thrown  into  it  to  form  chrystajs  Upon;  but  of 
late  an  improvement  has  been  introduced— a stick  ofwootl, 
about  6 feet  long  and  2 inches  in  diameter,  through 
which  at  proper  distances,  holes  are  bored,  and  small 
sticks  inserted,  about  18  inches  in  length  and  three  fourths 
otan  inch  in  circumference,  on  which  the  chrystals  form 
much  larger — and  has  occasioned  the  entire  abandonment 
of  the  old  method.  The  chrystals  are  somewhat  qua- 
drangular, and  in  color  a beautiful  transparent  green. 
From  thirty  to  forty  workmen  are  employed.  The 
mine  was  discovered  thirty  four  years  since,  by  two 
men  who  were  tapping  sap  trees,  (sugar  maples),  who 
observed  that  the  water  which  ran  down  the  side  hill  co- 
lored the  leaves,  aud  on  removing  .the  leaves,  they 
found  under  them  copperas  already  ehrystalized  to  some 
degree  of  perfection.  The  works  were  first  commenced 
by  a Mr.  Lastman,  but  never  were  successfully  prosecut- 


ed until  within  about  twenty  years,  by  the  present  stock- 
holders, principally  of  Boston,  Ms.  Thirteen  hundred 
and  seven  hhds.  were  manufactured  last  year,  (1826). 
which  contained  upon  an  average,  seventeen  hundred 
weight  gross. 

Tub  triaes  at  Mouile.  Having  published  so  much 
matter  in  relation  to  these  trials,  we  would  gladly  have 
dispensed  with  the  additional  articles  furnished  by  the 
“Nashville  Committee”  inserted  in  our  last,  knowing 
that  they  would  call  for  a place  to  an  opposing  state- 
ment which  had  appeared  iu  the  “Richmond  Whig.” 
This  last,  however,  has  been,  at  least,  postponed,  in  con- 
sequence of  tiie  following  communication,  which  leads  us 
to  expect  a copy  of  the  official  proceedings.  Our  read>- 
ers  well  know,  tliat  in  selected  articles,  we  have  neither 
preference  or  party,  on  any  subject  whatever — otherwise 
than  to  record  such  things  as  may  shew,  if  possible,  the 
whole  subject  in  controversy — in  doing  which,  it  often 
happens,  that  our  own  judgment  is  set  at  naught,  as  to 
what  is  most  useful  to  our  fellow  citizens. 

To  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Gentlemen:  Having  reported  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
some  months  since,  that  the  original  proceedings  of  the 
general  court  martial,  w hich  convened  at  Mobile,  the  5-th 
of  December,  181  4,  could  not  be  found  on  the  files  of  the 
office;  and  subsequently,  having  made  a similar  state- 
ment in  reply  to  a note  received  from  I).  Green,  esq.  of 
this  city,  which  statement  has  been  published  in  a news- 
paper; I have  now  to  request  the  publication  ot  an  official 
letter  on  the  same  subject,  and  which  is  addressed  to  tin; 
secretary  of  war.  Yen'  respectfully,  It.  Jones. 

November  1,4  th. 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL*.?  OFFICE,  ? 

Washington,  10 Ih  Nov.  1 827. 5 
'To  the  lion,  secretary  of  war, 

Siu:  I have  the  satisfaction  to  state  that  the  “original 
proceedings”  of  the  general  court  martial,  which  conven- 
ed at  Mobile  the  5th  of  December,  1814,  have  just  been 
found. 

In  one  of  the  departments,  there  is  a recess,  in  w'hieh 
a variety  of  old  papers,  &cc.  have  been  deposited,  as  C 
am  informed,  ever  since  the  removal  of  the  adjutant  ge- 
neral’s office  to  this  building,  in  June,  1821.  It  was  he  re, 
amidst  this  mass  of  promiscuous  papers,  (with  which,  m> 
doubt,  it  had  remained  several  years  unknown),  that  Mr. 
Williams,  the  first  clerk,  this  morning  discovered  a bun- 
dle, containing  proceedings  of  sundry  courts  martial,  of 
war  date,  and  among  these  the  document  which  has  been 
so  long  missing  and  absent  from  the  appropriate  place  <*i 
record. 

I am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

It.  Jones,  a dj.  gen. 

Steam  roats — There  are  109,  of  the  burthen  of 
18,597  tons,  now  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  The  greatest  is  of  the  burthen  of 
375  tons,  and  there  is  one  of  only  40;  the  average  isabou 
170  tons.  These  boats  because  of  increased  velocity  ami 
for  other  reasons,  do  as  numb  business,  perhaps,  as  three 
times  their  number  would  have  performed  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago. 

Philadelphia.  The  Philadelphia  Price  Current  of 
Saturday,  contains  a well  digested  report  of  the  exports 
from  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  first  three  quar- 
ters in  1827.  The  produce  of  the  United  States,  am! 
that  of  foreign  countries,  in  separate  tables.  We  sub- 
join the  abstract  of,  with  particular  references  to  tie.: 
XV.  India  trade. 

“By  a comparison  w ith  the  same- period  last  year,  it 
appears  that  there  is  an  increase’  of  $735,420.  To  tln> 
West  Indies,  it  will  be  perceived  by  a comparative  table 
annexed,  that  the  domestic  exports  have  increased 
$79,989;  but  on  adding  the  exports  of  foreign  produce,, 
there  is  a deficit  of  $54,654.  To  the  British  West  In- 
dies and  American  colonies,  the  entire  ti-ade  of  the  three 
quarters  of  1826  amounted  to  $149,089.  This  year  flu- 
increase  to  Cuba  alone,  on  domestic  articles,  exceeds  tlri! 
sum  by  $13,931  To  Dutch  West?  Indies  the  increase  iu 
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$20,661.  To  the  British  American  colonies,  $51,882, 
and  to  Hayti,  $7,433.  ” 

We  perceive  that,  thus  far,  in  1827,  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  (cotton  and  woollen  goods), 
amounts  to  $257,809.  The  increase , in  the  second  quar- 
ter, is  especially  worthy  of  notice;  for  the  first  quarter 
the  amount  was  $40,203;  for  the  second  quarter  $130,741; 
in  the  third  quarter  it  is  $86,365.  Not  so  much  as  the 
second,  though  more  than  double  the  first. 

\U.  States  Gazette. 

Colombia.  A Vera  Cruz  paper  has  the  following 
statistical  items: 

Colombia  contains  12  departments,  37  provinces,  236 
cantons,  95  cities,  154  towns,  1,340  parishes,  846  chapels 
of  ease,  ^he  population  consists  of  2,800,000  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  103,832  are  slaves;  there  are  moreover  in 
the  interior  203,835  independent  Indians.  By  the  last 
census  the  population  appears  to  have  increased  since 
1821. 

The  clergy  is  composed  of  2 bishops,  94  prebendaries, 
894  curates,  and  804  of  other  denominations,  forming  a 
total  of  1794  persons.  Of  the  religious  orders  there  are 
51  monasteries,  with  945  friars  and  432  novices,  and  33 
nunneries  with  750  professed  nuns,  and  1,43/  novices. 

There  are  42  schools  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  and 
434  on  the  ancient  method;  in  these  schools  the  are  19,703 
pupils.  There  are  also  3 universities,  and  29  colleges. 

North  Carolina.  A survey  of  what  are  called  the 
'‘Swamp  Lands”  of  the  state  has  been  made,  under  di- 
rection of  the  board  of  internal  improvements,  and  it  is 
discovered  that  the  state  owns  1,500,000  acres  of  such 
land,  and  that  a million  more  belongs  to  individuals,  all 
reclaimable,  at  a comparatively  trifling  cost,  and  capable 
of  producing  large  crops  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  or  corn, 
&c.  and  thought  able  of  sustaining  a population  of  100,000 
souls.  These  swamps  have  a clay  bottom,  over  which 
lies  a vegetable  compost  of  from  8 to  24  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  parts  of  the  same  swamps  that  have  been 
drained  are  exceedingly  fertile.  These  lands,  if  not  cast 
into  the  hands  of  speculators,  will  yield  a large  sum  to 
the  state.  It  is  asserted  that  they  are  specially  fitted  for 
the  cultivation  of  hemp.  A full  report  concerning  them 
is  expected. 

Mexico.  A letter  from  Mexico  dated  2Sth  Sept. 
1827,  says — The  measures,  pursued  and  pursuing  against 
the  Spaniards,  will  produce,  I think,  great  changes  in  the 
Commerce  of  this  country,  extracting  large  portions  ot' 
ftie  capital  and  leaving  the  country  very  poor.  It  will 
become  more  difficult  to  effect  sales,  and  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  allow  credit.  In  Jalisco  the  Spaniards  have 
been  expelled;  all  sottoros,  (bachelors),  and  those  not 
married  before  1821,  and  that  in  the  space  of  twenty 
days.  In  Acupulco  they  have  all  been  driven  to  embark 
on  board  such  vessels  as  wdre  in  the  harbor,  to  save  their 
lives;  many  had  been  assassinated;  and  in  Cuernavaca, 
about  a day’s  travel  from  this,  they  were  pursued  in  the 
streets  with  knives  and  swords  by  the  rabble.  In  Zaca- 
tecas, the  same;  and  it  is  proposed  in  the  legislature  of 
the  state  of  Mexico,  that  all,  without  exception,  should 
be  expelled  from  the  state;  in  fact  the  movement  appears 
to  be  general.  As  it  is  found  that  the.  general  congress 
will  not  pass  a law  to  expel  them  from  the  country,  the 
several  states,  it  would  seem,  are  in  league  to  effect  it 
individually.  Many,  tired  of  being  hunted  down  in  this 
manner,  have  resolved  to  leave  the  country,  and  I sup- 
ppsein  twelve  months  or  less,  there  will  not  be  an  old 
Spaniard  in  the  republic.  These  are  the  occurrences  and 
uews  of  the  day,  from  which  you  may  draw  your  own 
inferences  as  to  the  probable  future  condition  of  this 
country.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  things  are  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  who  knows  where  they  will  end?  A 
revolution  before  long,  which  will  end  in  despotism, 
would  not  surprise  me,  ” 

Terrible  rencontre.  The  following  i§  given  in 
the  New  Orleans  Argus  as  a correct  account  of  a late 
bloodjr affair  that  took  place  near  Natchez: 

1 observed  a statement  in  the  Argus  of  the  1st  inst.  of 
the  bloody  affair  near  Natchez,  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  H.  is,  very  much  misrepresented,  and  my  regard  for 


truth  has  induced  me  to  come  forward  and  make  a plain 
statement  of  the  facts  as  they  really  occurred,  which,  if 
it  should  be  necessary,  can  be  authenticated  by  several 
respect  ablecitizens  of  Natchez.  Doct.  Maddox  invited 
Mr.  Samuel  L.  Wells  without  the  limits  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana;  they  met  at  Natchez  on  the  17tli  ult.;  on  the 
18th  Wells  was  challenged  by  Maddox;  the  19th  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  day  of  combat,  and  the  first  sand  beach 
above  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi  side,  for  the  place 
of  meeting.  They  met,  exchanged  two  shots,  without 
effect,  aud  made  friends.  While  the  combatants  and 
friends,  on  each  side,  were  retiring  from  the  ground. 
Wells  invited  Maddox, hisfriend,  col. Crane,  and  surgeon, 
doct.  Denny,  to  the  woods,  where  his  friends,  who  were 
excluded  from  the  field,  were  stationed,  to  take  some 
refreshment.  Crane  objected,  and  stated  as  his  reason^ 
that  there  were  certain  men  among  them  that  he  could  not 
meet.  Wells  then  assented  to  go  where  Maddox’s  friends 
were  stationed  in  the  woods,  who  were  also  excluded  from 
the  field;  when  about  half  way  they  were  met  by  the 
friends  of  Wells,  viz:  Mr.  James  Bowie,  general  CurtV 
and  T.  J.  Wells,  gen.  Cuny  on  meeting  them,  observed 
to  col.  Crane,  that  it  was  a good  time  to  settle  their  dif- 
ference. Crane  had  a pistol  in  each  hand,  which  he  was 
carrying  to  the  woods — he  immediately  put  himself  in  an 
attitude  of  defence — he  observed  Bowie  with  a drawn 
pistol,  he  therefore  shot  .him  first,  wheeled  round  and 
shot  Cuny.  Bowie  did  not  fall,  but  Cuny  did  and  expir- 
ed in  about  15  minutes.  Bowie  exclaimed,  Crane  you 
have  shot  me,  and  I will  kill  you  if  I can.  They  both 
fired  simultaneously — Bowie’s  fire  was  without  effect. — 
After  Bowie  made  the  above  declaration  to  Crane,  he 
drew  a large  butcher-knife  and  endeavored  to  put  his 
threat  in  execution,  but  was  prevented  by  a blow  from 
Crane  with  the  but  of  his  pistol,  which  brought  him  to 
his  knees:  before  he  recovered.  Crane  gqt  out  of  his  way. 
Bowie  then  discovered  major  Wright,  who  had  arrived 
from  the  woods  at  the  scene  of  action,  in  company  with 
the  two  Blanchards.  Bowie  exclaimed  to  Wright,  yoru 
d — d rascal,  don’t  you  shoot.  Wright  observed,  that 
he  was  not  afraid  of  him,  and  levelled  his  pistol — they 
both  fired:  Bowie’s  shot  struck  Wright  in  the  right  side, 
which  went  through  him — Wright’s  fire  was  without 
effect,  it  struck  a snag  that  Bowie  was  behind.  After 
firing  they  both  advanced  on  each  other,  Wright  with  a 
sword  cane,  and  Bowie  with  a large  butcher  knife.  Bowie, 
stabbed  Wright  through  the  arm  in  two  places,  he  then 
left  him  and  went  to  Alfred  Blanchard — made  three 
stabs  at  him,  one  of  which  struck  him  in  the  left  side:  he 
then  left  Blanchard  and  returned  to  Wright,  and  gave 
him  a stab  in  the  breast,  which  went  to  his  heart — he  died 
instantly.  Bowie  was  fired  at  twice  by  Alfred  and  once 
by  C.  H.  Blanchard,  when  engaged  with  Wright,  and 
once  when  engaged  with  A.  Blanchard.  One  of  the 
shots  struck  him  in  the  thigh,  which  brought  him  down, 
he  fell  a short  distance  from  Wright.  A.  Blanchard  was 
shot  through  the  arm  by  T.  J.  Wells.  Major  McWon- 
ter  signalized  himself  by  taking  a deliberate  shot  at  C, 
H.  Blanchard,  when  he  was  disarmed,  7 or  8 paces  dis- 
tant, but  it  was  without  effect.  The  only  injury  Bowie 
received  from  Wright,  was  one  or  two  slight  wounds  with 
a sword  cane.  an  eye  witness. 

Boston.  The  foreign  trade  of  this  city  is  increasing. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  duties  secured  in  the  present 
year  will  amount  to  $4,000,000.  The  account  says — 
Since  the  year  1789,  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  received  at  the  port  of  Boston,  and  paid  to 
government  for  duties,  and  during  that  time  the  actual 
loss  from  failures  has  not  been  one  eighth  of  one  per 
cent ! 

Mobile.  A great  fire  broke  out  in  this  city  on  the 
21st  ult.  Two  thirds  of  the  business  part  of  the  town 
was  destroyed,  and  the  loss  is  estimated  at  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars.  $500,000  worth  of  property  was  in- 
sured in  the  N.  Y.  offices. 


COAL  TRADE. 

From  the  JYfiner’s  Journal. 

From  the  reports  of  thecoal  trade  of  the  Lehigh  and 
Schuylkill  for  the  present  year,  it  will  be  pei’ceived  that 
the  quantity  transported  to  market  from  the  Mount  Car* 
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bon  mines,  at  this  late  state  of  the  season,  exceeds  that 
of  the  l^ehigh.  This  is  a fact  which  some  may  be  start  - 
led  at,  “in  respect  of”  its  being  an  occurrence  which  ne- 
ver happened  before,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  O ur 
trade  to  the  present  time  is  24,661  tons.  I,ast  year  the 
amount  transported  to  market  w as  betw  een  15  and  16,000 
tons.  The  Lehigh  company,  during  the  same  time,  con- 
veyed to  Philadelphia  between  32  and  33,000  tons,  and 
for  the  present  year,  agreeably  to  the  last  report,  their 
trade  amounts  to  23,713  tons, 

From  these  facts  the  inference  fairly  deducible  is  plain. 
Our  trade  by  the  arrival  of  the  period  when  the  canal 
usually  closes,  w ill  be  nearly  or  quite  double  that  of  last 
year,  and  from  the  preparations  now  being  made  it  is  fair 
to  conclude,  that  next  year  it  w ill  exceed  50,000  tons. 
Our  calculation  is  not  based  on  guess  work,  but  on  a 
more  substantial  foundation.  The  North  American  com- 
pany are  now  erecting  a rail  road  from  their  mines  near 
Baily’s  tavern  to  the  centre  turnpike,  a considerable 
part  of  the  road  is  finished,  and  the  remainder  progress- 
ing to  completion.  It  will,  when  done,  be  nearly  halt  a 
mile  in  length.  The  New  York  and  Schuylkill  coal  com- 
pany have  erected  a steam  engine  at  their  Peacock  mines, 
three  miles  from  the  canal.  The  springs  in  these  mines 
have  hitherto  rendered  them  of  little  comparative  value, 
owing  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  pumping  out  the 
water,  which  constantly  emptied  in  in  large  quantities. 
This  formidable  difficulty  is  now  entirely  removed. 
There  are  four  shafts  sunk  into  the  mines  at  right  angles, 
at  the  distance  of  60  or  70  feet  apart,  and  the  engine  is 
erected  in  the  centre.  It  is  to  he  used  for  discharging 
the  water,  and  raising  the  coal  from  each  of  the  shafts 
simultaneously.  The  engine  was  put  in  operation  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  works  admirably. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements,  others  of  still 
greater  importance  are  going  on.  The  extension  o', 
the  canal  up  to  Mill  creek  will  bring  to  market  whole 
mountains  of  coal  as  inexhaustible  as  those  already  open- 
ed; and  with  regard  to  the  facility  of  conveying  it  to  the 
canal,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  may  be  screened  from 
the  mines  into  the  boats  without  hauling  a foot.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  for  the  Lehigh  company  to  compete 
with  the  natural  and  artificial  advantages  which  the 
Schuylkill  coal  region  presents?  But  our  improvements 
do  not  stop  here.  The  rail  road,  w hich  was  some  time 
since  projected  by  the  N.  York  and  Schuylkill  coal  com- 
pany, from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  their  mines  on  the  west 
branch,  is  to  be  put  under  contract  immediately,  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  about  one  year — this  road 
will  be  from  5 to  8 miles  in  length,  and  when  finished 
will  develope  other  coal  formations,  which  are  at  pre- 
sent of  no  value. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  a few  observations  on  the  in- 
crease and  prosperity  of  our  town.  Three  years  ago 
we  numbered  houses,  with  a corresponding  number 
of  inhabitants.  There  are  now  upwards  of  one  hundred 
houses  with  a population  of  1200,  agreeably  to  an  enu- 
meration made  a fewr  weeks  since.  This  is  exclusive  of 
those  at  and  near  the  bindings,  which  would  be  a consi- 
derable addition.  There  are  in  the  town,  nine  large 
stores,  and  two  at  the  landings,  the  owners  of  which  are 
doing  business  on  an  extensive  scale  and  with  profit  to 
'Themselves.  Every  species  of  business  applicable  to 
flic  country,  flourishes  here.  Laborers  may  at  all  times 
find  abundance  of  employ  in  the  mines  and  good  wages. 
In  short,  we  are  rapidly  progressing  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, and  are  in  want  of  but  two  things, — a canal  liable  to 
no  breaches,  and  a monied-institution  of  good  character. 

THE  TENNESSEE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Senate  of  Tennessee , Friday , October  19. 

Mr.  Brown's  resolutions,  and  accompanying  document, 
which  were  submitted  yesterday,  were  read.  They  are 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ten- 
ve&see,  That  the  constitution  of  the"  United  States  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  election  of  president  and 
vice  president  directly  and  conclusively  to  the  people, 
preserving  the  present  relative  weight  of  the  several 
states  in  the  election. 

Resolved , That  the  measures  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  general  government  are  injurious  to  the 


interests,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  the  surest  remedy  of  these  evils,  now' 
in  the  power  of  the  people,  is  the  election  of  Andrew 
Jackson  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  union. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  president,  as  has  been 
prescribed  by  the  federal  constitution,  has  been  the  source 
of  much  inconvenience,  and  is  the  subject  of  such  general 
discontent,  that  a sufficient  reason  for  recommending  its 
amendment  need  not  be  sought  in  the  experimental  na- 
ture of  the  instrument  itself.  The  evils  inherent  in  the 
last  election,  and  the  anxieties  connected  with  the  next,, 
give  it  a claim  to  public  deliberation,  which  none  but.  the 
selfish  and  the  servile  can  disregard.  It.  cannot  be  fairly 
denied,  that  the  choice  of  our  chief  magistrate  was  in- 
tended to  spring  from  the  free  and  unobstructed  judgment 
of  the  people;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  late 
election,  which  was  conducted  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  constitution,  that  intention  was  disappointed.  A 
charter,  the  letter  of  which  conflicts  with  its  spirit,  the 
details  of  which  counteract  its  principles,  is  certainly  de- 
fective. On  the  occasion  alluded  to  the  candidate  who, 
on  the  primary  election,  obtained  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  and  at  the  moment  of  final  competition  boreincon- 
testible  evidence  of  being  the  choice  of  a majority  of  the 
American  people— evidence  which  subsequent  popular 
discussions  have  confirmed — was  superseded  by  a combi- 
nation that  triumphed  only  because  the  competition  was 
transferred  to  a small  pre-existing  body  of  electors,  of 
which  one  party  to  the  combination  was  an  influential 
member.  The  crisis  was  calculated  to  awaken  the 
worst  designs  of  selfish  ambition,  and,  if  the  motives  of 
men  are  to  be  determined  by  their  actions,  seems  to  have 
had  its  sinister  opportunities  fully  employed.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Adam’s  declarations  in  his  book  on  the  fishe- 
ries, as  well  as  to  recollections  and  convictions  resulting 
from  the  public  observation  of  public  men,  political  hos- 
tility and  personal  estrangements  had,  for  several  years, 
and  on  momentous  subjects,  separated  himself  and  Mr. 
Clay.  No  approach  to  union,  no  inclination  for  amity, 
was  manifested  by  either,  until  it  was  ascertained  that  as 
long  as  they  obeyed  the  principles  and  supported  the 
opinions  which  had  formed  their  respective  pretentious, 
and  produced  their  awarded  opposition,  the  power  at 
which  they  grasped  was  not  to  be  obtained — that  conti- 
nued disunion  would  frustrate,  and  that  instant  combi- 
nation would  gratify  their  mutual  ambition. — Then,  and 
not  till  then,  long  cherished  distrust  was  mutually  for- 
gotton;  oft  expressed  opinions  were  practically  reuounc- 
ed,  and  adverse  principles  openly  abandoned.  Each  be- 
came the  artificer  of  that  man’s  promotion  whose  expres- 
sion, up  to  the  moment,  had  been  a chief  object  of  his 
exertions.  The  highest  amount  of  executive  power  was 
divided,  and  the  closest  fraternity  of  political  fortune  was 
established  between  them.  What  is  enormous  need  not 
be  exaggerated;  what  is  flagrant  requires  no  demonstra- 
tion. "Mr.  Adams  desired  the  office  of  president;  he 
went  into  the  combination  without  it,  and  came  out  with 
it;  Mr.  Clay  desired  that  of  secretary  of  state;  he  went 
into  the  combination  without  it,  and  came  out  with  it.  Of 
this  transaction  the  simplest  history  is  the  best  analysis. 
Where  a change  of  political  principles,  or  even  of  pri- 
vate estimation,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  personal  gain, 
reciprocally  to  the  agent  and  the  object  of  the  change, 
impurity  of  motive  is  necessarily  concluded.  Whoever 
expects  otherwise,  must  expect  the  laws  of  reasoning  im- 
printed by  the  Deity  on  the  human  mind,  to  be  altered. 
It  is  equally  certain,  that  a daring  ingratitude  is  displayed 
by  the  citizen  who  insults  the  majesty  of  the  people 
with  the  very  power  which  their  generous  confidence  had 
placed  in  his  hands.  To  believe,  when  proof  is  insuffi- 
cient, is  not  greater  folly  than  to  doubt  when  it  is  con- 
vincing; and  when  circumstantial  evidence  is  conclusive, 
positive  testimony,  which  is  always  liable  to  a corrective 
collation  with  circumstances,  is  rather  curious  than  valua- 
ble. It  was  but  the  other  day  that  an  atrocious  murder- 
er, in  the  enlightened  state  of  New  York,  was  detected 
and  punished  upon  circumstantial  evidence;  and  surely  a 
process  of  reasoning,  which  will  sanction  the  destruction 
of  one  man’s  life,  is  rigorous  enough  to  determine  the 
conduct  of  another.  Those  who  demand  stronger  evi- 
dence of  an  improper  understanding  between  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Clay,  than  that  afforded  by  their  combination 
itself,  must  be  prepared  to  contend  that  it  is  not  m the 
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nature  of  things  for  circumstances  to  ev  nee  guilt  and 
must  be  disposed  to  suspend  their  judgements  unless  the 
parties  confessed  their  crimes.  I':  ought,  however,  to 
be  remembered  that  all  our  knowledge  of  motive  and 
character,  every  decision  we  form  respecting  mental  oc- 
currences, is  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  circum- 
stances; and  that  it  is  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
for  the  confession  of  the  accused  to  precede  the  sentence 
of  the  proper  tribunal.  The  members  of  this  assembly, 
therefore,  in  protesting  against  the  election  of  Mr. 
Adams  as  improper  and  anti-republican,  are  sensible  of 
no  precipitancy  of  judgement,  or  too  great  license  of 
language.  Unwilling  to  assert  what  is  doubtful,  they  are 
determined  to  speak  what  is  true.  Nor  do  they  <u  em 
t necessary  to  fortif  their  protest  by  tlie  numerous  col- 
lateral proof  to  be  derived  either  from  the  contradiction 
contained  in  the  studied  vindication  of  the  secretary  of 
state;  from  the  confession  of  his  friend,  his  colleague, and 
his  companion,  or  from  the  pertinent  and  concurring  re- 
miniscences of  respectable  witnesses.  The  object  of 
these  resolutions  being  remedial,  not  vindictive,  it  re- 
mains after  exemplifying  the  actual  danger  of  the  pre- 
sent plan,  to  show  the  probable  advantage  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed.  In  the  first  place,  by  giving  the  elec- 
tion directly  ahd  exclusively  to  die  people,  we  shall  con- 
form to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  government, 
which  w as  departed  from  in  the  formation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, from  apprehension  which  experience,  as  far  as  it  has 
gone,  proves  not  to  have  been  well  formed.  Another  be- 
nefit will  be,  that  the  dependence  of  the  governor  on  the 
governed,  so  desirable  in  a republic,  will  be  thus  effectual- 
ly seeure.  A consideration  of  equal  moment,  both  as  it 
regards  the  theory  and  practice  of  our  government,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  an  election  placed  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  must  result  in  the  expression  of 
their  ehoice.  This  will  exclude  the  formidable  evils  of 
cabals,  concomitant  corruption,  ai^l  subsequent  resent- 
ments. The  people  will  be  satisfied  with  their  ow  n work, 
and  at  succeeding  elections,  will  deliberately  confirm,  or 
prudently  correct  their  former  preference.  Nor  is  it  pro- 
bable, that  thereby,  purity  of  elections  would  be  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  public  tranquillity.  The  turbulence  ap- 
prehended by  the  framers  of  the  constitution  is  less  likely 
to  be  excited  by  the  process,  of  a fair  and  open  election, 
tfran  Mte  contentions  sure  to  arise  under  the  present 
narrow  system,  between  parties  inclining  to  practise, 
hnd  parties' endeavouring  to  defeat  corruption.  Besides, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  further  advanced  in 
the  knowledge  of  self-government,  than  they  were  when 
the  constitution  was  adopted;  more  capable  of  forming  a 
prudent  choice,  and  ot  avoidiag  those  convulsions  to 
which  a less  informed  community  might  be  exposed,  by 
the  immediate  exercise  of  a right  so  important.  The 
division  of  the  union  into  states,  and.  the ' consequent 
modification  of  the  elective  process,  will  have  a tendency 
to  limit,  within  moderate  bounds,  the  effect  of  ary  agi- 
tating impulse.  And  it  should  never  be  lorgotton,  that 
when  any  faculty  of  government  is  susceptible  of  salutary 
exertion  by  the  people,  to  lodge  it  with  a body  of  trus- 
tees for  their  benefit  is  an  odious  and  pernicious  depar- 
ture ffom  the  cardinal  principles  of  free  government. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  in 
favor  of  the  first  resolution.  As  reference  proves  that 
the  present  system  has  a tendency  to  destroy  the  purity 
of  elections,  it  also  shows  that  a had  administration  is  likely 
to  spring  frGm,  and  re-produce  an  impure  election. — 
When  a president  gets  into  power  w ith  so  small  an  “ap- 
proach to  unanimity,”  as  to  be  indebted  for  his  office  to 
the  rewarded  support  and  obvious  tergiversation  of  his 
most  inimical  competitor,  the  motive  which  reduced  him 
to  fins  abasement  will  naturally  prompt  him  to  adminis- 
ter the  government,  not  with  a view  to 'the  public  welfare, 
hut  with  an  eye  to  his  own  popularity.  Hence  those 
branches  of  policy  which  time  has  sanctioned,  and  the 
fruits  of.  which,  the  nutritious  and  substantial,  are  neither 
-captivating  by  novelty,  nor  dazzling  by  splendor,  w ill 
be  neglected  for  visionary  and  ambitious  schemes,  diver-' 
sified  to  amuse  the  imagination  of  the  public,  and  to  re- 
fteot  on  their  authors  the  credit  of  superior  patriotism, 
invention  and  sagacity:  with  this  delusive  machinery  will 
he  combined  the  influence  of  executive  patronage,  which 
in  most  countries,  is  mighty,  and  even  in  our  own  ispow- 
I"his  great  engine  will  be  perverted  from  its 


rightful  use  to  the  purchase  of  praise  for  the  executive, 
and  aspersions  of  its  adversaries;  and  should  eminent  ser- 
vices and  virtue  render  any  citizen  a dangerous  competi- 
tor for  the  presidency , slanders,  proportioned  to  his  merits, 
w ill  be  fabricated  by  interest  and  imposed  on  credulity. 

Such  is  the  natural history  of  pow  er  unjustly  acquired 
1 in  a free  country.  Since  the  last  election,  accordingly, 
the  intention  of  the  general  government  averted  from  the 
salutary  relation,  w hich,  for  a series  of  years  had  secured 
tor  us  the  enjoyment  of  a productive  commerce,  has  been 
devoted  to  the  formation  of  chimerical  and  intrusive  al- 
liances, the  avowed  object  of  which,  was  an  outrage  upon 
the  spirit  and  independence  of  the  nations,  whose  reli- 
gion and  laws  it  was  proposed  to  subject  to  our  kind  con- 
trol and  supercilious  care.  The  mischief  of  this  am- 
bassadorial crusade — of  this  egregious  departure  from 
that  modesty  and  reserve,  (the  dictates  of  dignity  and 
prudence),  which  had  exalted  us  in  the  family  of  civiliz- 
ed nations,  promises  to  equal  the  absurdity  of  its  con- 
ception. Beside  the  unnecessary  and  enormous  amount 
of  public  money  expended,  and  the  ridicule  and  censure 
of  foreign  nations  to  which  this  strange  embassy  has  ex- 
posed us,  it  will  be  well  for  our  courtry  if  it  involve  us  in 
no  other  and  greater  calamities.  To  suit  his  theory  to 
his  practice,  the  president  claims  almost  boundless  au- 
thority for  the  executive — ejects  the  senate  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  institution  of  embassies,  and  the  com- 
missioning envoys — compares  the  influence  of  the  con- 
stituents on  the  representative  to  the  effect  of  paralysis 
on  the  human  bod) — in  the  true,  spirit  of  arbitrary  conde- 
cension,  he  displays  to  the  nation  fantastical  projects  of  be- 
nefaction and  improvement,  befitting  the  gracious  king  of 
star-gazing  subjects,  rather  than  the  responsible  agent  of 
a free  people.  Nor  is  the  profusion  with  which  public 
money  is  expended,  and  the  mismanagement  of  the  go- 
vernment abroad,  greater  than  its  profligacy  at  home. 
The  chief  member  of  the  cabinet,  w hose  duties'  require 
his  greatest  sagacity,  and  most  intense  application,  an- 
nually deserts  bis  department,  and  displays  himself  as  an 
itinerant  rhetor  at  electioneering  feasts,  exceeding  some 
of  .his  colleagues  in  this  official  degradation,  only  as  far 
as  he  exceeds  them  in  ability.  In  the  days  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  it  -was  notin  this  manner  that  the  great 
officers  of  state  -were  employed.  Neither  Hamilton  nor 
Madison  was  seen  traversing  various  states  at  seasons  of 
election,  to  rise  before  carousing  multitudes,  and  to  pour 
forth  praises  on  the  president  in  office,  whilst  the  flood- 
gates of  defamation  were  opened  against  his  expected 
competitor.  Those  great  men  never  dealt  in  boisterous 
harangues,  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  statesmen — in  ban- 
quet bravadoes,  consistent  neither  with  decency  nor  cou- 
rage; nor  in  bold  assertions,  bearing  no  comparison  with 
facts.  One  was  devotedly  engaged  iti  the  definition  of  our 
rights  at  home,  and  in  the  expansion  and  security  of  our 
interests  abroad,  now  violated  and  neglected.  The  other 
was  sedaously  employed  in  the  creation  of  a system  of 
economy  and  credit,  now  impaired  and  abandoned;  whilst 
both  had  exerted  their  mighty  intellects  in  the  formation 
of  that  bond  of  national  union,  which  it  is  the  earnest  and 
ardent  desire  of  this  general  assembly  to  maintain  and 
perpetuate.  They  have  made  this  brief,  but  m their 
Opinion,  impartial  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sent administration,  in  support  of  their  second  resolution. 
In  regard  to  the  third  resolution,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  acknowledged  popularity,  the  established  fame, 
and  well-tried  patriotism  of  Andrew'  Jackson,  designate 
him  as  the  candidate  most  capable  of,  and  most  deserving- 
a successful  competition  with  Mr.  Adams.  Here  he  has 
been  known  from  the  dawn  of  manhood,  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  and  fortune,  in  peace  and  in  war,  and 
we  speak  the  sentiments  of  our  constituents,  as  well  as 
out* own,  when  we.  declare  that  the  fire  of  youth  never 
impelled  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  honor,  and  that  the 
coldness  of  age  has  not  made  him  deaf  to  the  voice  of  pa- 
triotism. As  a man  lie  has  always  enjoyed  our  peculiar  es- 
teem, and  as  a public  agent  our  highest  confidence.  The 
force  and  fullness  of  his  intellect,  we  have  never  found 
inferior  to  die  grandeur  of  his  character,  or  the  lustre  of 
his  fame;  conspicuous  for  the  charities  of  private  life,  and 
alone  doubtful  of  his  public  abilities,  be  has  seldom  left 
its  sacred  retreats  without  carrying  renown  for  himself, 
and  glory  for  his  country.  But  the  retreats  of  private 
life  are  no  longer  sacred.  This  beloved  citizen,  this  ge- 
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iiuine  republican,  venerable  far  bis  age,  illustrious  for  bis 
services,  and  still  more  illustrious  for  bis  inflexible  pa- 
triotism, h'fts  seen,  not  only  bis  conduct  distorted  by  slan- 
der, and  his  glory  tarnished  by  calumny,  but  the  partner 
of  bis  bosom  traduced  and  exposed  for  the  sport  of  the 
bile,  and  the  malice  of  the  infamous.  That  couch  which 
lias  been  so  often  forsaken,  that  others  might  sleep  in 
salety  and  peace — that  breast  that  has  so  olteh  braved 
danger,  that  others  might  not  even  feel  its  alarms;  which 
left  a stain  on  the  honor  of  the  country,  like  a stab  into  ils 
own  vitals  has  been  invaded  and  cruelly  outraged. 

That  some  of  the  members  of  the  present  adii  list  ration 
of  the  general  government  are  accountable-  for  the  slander 
and  persecution  of  general  Jackson  and  his  wife,  is  re- 
luctantly, though  solemnly  asserted.  No  moral  distinc- 
tion can  be  draw  between  the  act  oi  hiring  a man  to  com- 
mit a crime,  and  that  of  rewarding  him  alter  he  lias  com- 
mitted it;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  prostituted  miscre- 
ants who  invent  and  circulate  these  slanders,  are  the  con- 
tinued objects  of  ministerial  favor,  patronage  and  pay. 
Hired  w.lh  the  money  of  the  very  people  whose  willing 
gratitude  and  just  admiration  are  the  real  causes  of  this 
defamation  and  rancor.  This  foul  injustice  not  only  ag- 
gravates the  demerit  of  its  procurers,  hut  should  endear 
to  h.s  country  the  hero  who  sustains  it.  As  citizens  of 
Tennessee,  we  feel  it  our  special  duty  to  denounce  it;  and 
to  proclaim  our  proud,  our  fervent, and  our  increased  at- 
tachment to  the  candidate  of  the  cause  of  the  people. 

lies  lived.  That  the  governor  cause  to  be  furnished  to 
■each  of  our  senators  and  representatives  in  congress,  a 
copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  of  the  remarks  ac- 
companying the  same. 

According  to  a rule  of  the  senate,  these  resolutions  lie 
one  day  upon  the  table. 

October  19 ih. — Mr.  Huntsman  offered  the  following 
as  an  additional  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  our  senators  in  congress  be  instruct- 
ed, and  our  representatives  requested,  10  use  all  fair  and 
honorable  means  to  promote  the  election  of  Andrew 
Jackson  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  resolutions. ” 

The  question  was  decided  in  the  negativer,  as  follows: — 

TEAS — Bradford,  Garrett,  Greene,  of  F.  Huntsman 
and  Williams — 5. 

NAYS — Hall,  Brown,  Caine,  Frey,  Gammon,  Gray, 
Greene,  of  Roane,  Howard,  Lowry,  Lytle,  AlcMeans, 
Reynolds,  Rucker,  Smith  and  Walker — 15. 

Mr.  Bradford  offered  the  following,  as  a substitute  for 
the  whole: 

“ Resolved , That  our  senators  in  congress  be  instruct- 
ed, and  our  representatives  requested,  to  continue  their 
best  exertions  to  procure  such  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  that  the  election  of  pre- 
sident and  vice  president,  in  no  event  whatever,  devolve 
upon  congress,  but  that  the  same  he  confiderndOnc  in  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  legitimate  source  of  all 
power. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  entire  confidence  ol  this  general 
-assembly  in  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  remains  unimpaired,  and  that  a confident  hope 
and  belief  is  entertained  that  lie  will  be  elected  to  the 
highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  American  people.” 

The  question  on  adoption  was  determined  in  the  nega- 
tive, as  follows: 

YEAS — Bradford,  Garrett,  Huntsman  and  Williams 

— 4. 

NAYS— -Hall,  Brown,  Caine,  Frey,  Gammon,  Gray 
Greene,  of  R.  Howard,  Lowry,  Lytle,  AlcMeans,  Rey  - 
nolds, Rucker,  Smith,  W alker  and  Greene,  of  F. — 16. 

October  20. — Mr.  Garrett  moved  a division  of  the 
question,  so  as  to  take  the  question  on  the  resolutions  and 
argument,  separately. 

Decided  in  the  negative  litoG: — Yeas,  Messrs.  Brad- 
ford, Garrett,  Greene,  of  F.  Huntsman,  Smith  and  Wil- 
liams. 

The  question  was  then  taken— Shall  these  (the  origi- 
nal) resolutions  and  argument  be  adopted,  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative— 18  to  2.  Those  voting  in  the  nega- 
tive being  Messrs.  Bradford  and  Williams. 

• Monday , Oct.  22. — Mr.  Huntsman  having  on  Saturday 
last  voted  for  the  resolutions,  &e.  on  amending  the  con- 


stitution of  the  United  States,  &e.  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  record  the  reasons  of  his  vote  on  the  journal  ot 
the  senate. 

Mr.  Garrett  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  record  his 
reasons  in  like  maimer. 

HOUSE  OF  UKrUKSEXTiTIVES,  OCT.  22. 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  resolutions,  which  had  been  transmitted  from 
the  senate. 

Mr.  Hope  moved  to  lay  them  on  the  table  fora  day  or 
two,  to  afford  absent  members  an  opportunity  of  being 
present. 

Mr.  Muling  opposed  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Roane.  The  members  who  were  absent,  by  leave  of  tire 
house,  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  record  their  votes 
on  their  return. 

Mr.  Rogers  wished  the  resolutions,  and  arguments  ap- 
pended thereto,  to  lie  on  the  table  for  a short  time,  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  latter. 
He  was  prepared  then  to  vole  for  the  resolutions,  but 
not  for  the  preamble,  without  further  examination. 

Mr.  Brady  thought  that  tiitie  should  be  granted  to 
those  who  required  it. 

Mr.  Turney  was  opposed  to  laying  the  resolutions  on 
the  table,  iie  thought  the  house  was  just  as  well  prepared 
to  act  now,  as  it  would  be  hereafter.  The  house  refused 
to  lay  them  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Brady  rose  and  said  that  he  rejoiced  much  at  the 
introduction  of  the  resolutions  then  under  the  conside- 
ration of  the  house:  for  an  opportunity  would  be  thereby 
afforded  him  of  noticing  certain  whispers  and  insinua- 
tions relative  to  a supposed  hostility  on  his  part  to  the 
election  of  general  Jackson.  His  vote  on  this  oceastou 
would  effectually  refute  the  calumnies  which,  without 
the  shadow  of  proof,  had  been  so  industriously  circulat- 
ed against  him.  The  journals  of  this  house  would  clear- 
ly and  conclusively  shew,  that,  under  no  circumstances, 
and  on  no  occasion,  had  he  given  the  slightest  foundation 
for  the  opinions  which,  with  so  little  reason,  had  been 
attributed  to  him.  But,  said  Mr.  B.  why  should  l com- 
plain, when  those  who  have  fought,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Indian  hostilities  down  to  the  victory  of  New 
Orleaus,  side  by  side  with  Andrew  Jockson,  have  not 
escaped  Iroin  similar  accusations?  Mr.  B.  then  enume- 
rated some  of  the  principal  services  of  general  Jackson, 
the  situation  of  the  country  when  those  services  were  ren- 
dered, and  contended  that  they  entitled  him  to  the  highest 
honors  in  tiie  gift  of  his  country.  He  viewed  the  pre- 
sent contest  for  the  presidency  as  one  between  the  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy  ol  the  country.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  former  received  a rich  heritage  of  for- 
tune and  influence  from  his  father;  the  representative  of 
the  latter  had  literally  fought  his  way  into  notice.  Mr. 
B.  said,  that  the  aggregate  of  intelligence,  and  a large 
majority  of  the  freemen  of  the  country,  now  called  the 
citizen  and  soldier  of  Tennessee  to  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  union,  and  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  nation  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  popularity  to  turn  out  the  present  in- 
cumbents. In  voting  for  the  resolutions  and  accompa- 
nying  preamble,  he  should  not  only  perform  the  duties  of 
a representative,  but  also  those  of  a man:  for  his  vote 
would  be  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  his  own  private 
feelings.  The  preamble  contained  facts  sufficient  to  cre- 
ate a strong  presumption  against  the  present  administra- 
tion; if  they  were  innocent,  let  them  appeal  to  their 
country.  Sufficient  evidence  existed  to  put  them  on 
their  trial  before  the  people,  and  they  should  be  called 
out  by  the  legislatures  of  the  states.  Mr.  B.  alluded  to 
the  destruction  of  our  capital  during  the  late  war,  and  the 
certainty  of  its  safety  had  general  Jackson  been  in  the 
presidential  chair.  He  spoke  of  his  talents  as  a civilian 
and  a warrior,  and  of  his  virtues  and  patriotism  as  a citi- 
zen;- he  contended  that  the  numerous  acts  of  violence 
attributed  to  him  by  his  enemies,  the  imprisonment  of 
Caiava,  the  execution  of  Arbutlmot,  and  Ambrister, 
resulted  from  the  most  heartfelt  devotion  to  the  good  of 
his  counfry,  and  not  from  any  views  of  self  aggrandize- 
ment. His  stern  virtues,  his  republican  simplicity,  fitted 
him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  stem  the  torrent  ofextrava- 
gance  and  vices  whieh  now  prevailed  at  Washington.  For 
these  considerations  he  should  vole  for  the  preamble  and 
resolutions,  and  would  conclude  in  the  language  oF  the 
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sage  of  Monticello,  “honor  to  the  man  who  has  filled 
the  measure  of  his  country’s  grory.”  Mr,  B.  said,  that, 
before  he  took  his  seat,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  to  correct  certain  observations  of  his 
in  relation  to  the  state  of  Kentucky.  In  the  heat  of  argu- 
ment he  did  say,  that  which  he  was  now  sorry  had  gone 
abroad,  and  had  he  seen  a report  of  his  remarks  before 
they  went  to  the  press,  he  would  have  suppressed  them. 
True,  he  differed  with  that  state  in  her  policy  relative  to 
the  banking  system,  the  relief  laws,  and  the  judiciary 
but  he  nevertheless  viewed  it  as  a great  and  magnani- 
mous state.  Mr.  B.  disclaimed  the  opinions  which  a 
Nashville  letter  writer  had  recently  attributed  to  him;  he 
was  not,  and  never  had  been,  inimical  to  the  election  of 
gen.  Jackson. 

The  resolutions  and  preamble,  were  then  unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Wednesday , Oct.  24.  Mr.  Egnew  rose  to  enquire 
whether  it  was  intended  to  call  up  for  decision  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  Mr.  Rogers,  on  Monday,  directing  an 
attempt  to  impeach  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

[This  resolution  is  in  tiic  following  words: 

“Resolved,  That  the  representatives  in  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  state  of  Tennessee  be,  and 
they  hereby  are,  requested  to  prefer  charges  against 
John  Quincy  Adams,  now  president  of  the  United  States, 
setting  forth  the  charges  and  arguments  contained  in  the 
fbregoing  preamble,  and  use  their  endeavors  to  have  the 
said  John  Quincy  Adams,  president  as  aforesaid,  impeach- 
ed, and  dismissed  from  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  ”] 

Mr.  Rogers  replied,  that  he  was  too  much  indisposed 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  at  present,  but  should  em- 
brace the  earliest  opportunity  that  his  health  would  per- 
mit. 

Mr.  Egnew  said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  not  having 
been  aware  of  the  gentleman’s  indisposition. 

Mr.  Huling  urged  the  importance  of  an  immediate  de- 
cision, especially  as  the  resolution  had  been  published, 
and  would  be  considered  abroad  as  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  this  house,  until  rejected. 

Mr.  Rogers  begged  a little  delay,  as  he  was  really  too 
unwell  to  entfer  upon  the  debate  now. 

Mr.  Gillespie,  of  C.  hoped  the  gentleman  of  Hawkins 
would  be  indulged. 

Mr.  Egnew  moved  that  the  resolution  be  taken  up 
forthwith. 

Mr.  Huling  regretted  the  publication  of  the  resolution, 
which  he  considered  very  improper;  and,  if  he  were  as- 
sured it  had  been  done,  after  being  notified  not  to  do  so, 
lie  would  move  to  exclude  the  editor  from  the  seat  assign- 
ed him  in  this  house. 

Mr.  Hope  urged  an  indulgence  of  the  mover  of  this  re- 
solution, till  his  health  would  permit  him  to  support  it. 
lie  hoped  gentlemen  were  not  afraid  to  meet  him  in  the 
argument.  He  defended  the  publication  of  the  resolution 
aS  usual  and  proper. 

Mr.  Yell  was  surprised  that  the  mover  of  the  resolu- 
tion, who  had  urged  an  immediate  decision  when  he  of- 
fered it,  was  not  prepareed  to  discuss  it  now.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  abundant  cause  for  impeaching  the  presi- 
dent, but  he  preferred  a verdict  against  him  by  the  peo- 
ple at  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Hope  said  it  was  not  strange  that  the  mover  should 
be  ready  to  defend  his  resolutiou  when  offered,  and  to  be 
unable  to  do  so  now.  His  health  was  good  then,  and  bad 

at  present. 

Mr.  Campbell  said,  that,  if  the  decision  were  had  to- 
morrow, it  would  be  published  in  the  papers  of  Friday, 
as  well  as  if  made  to-day. 

Mr.  Yell  and  Mr.  Huling,  again  urged  a prompt  deci- 
sion. 

The  house  resolved  to  take  up  the  resolution,  not- 
withstanding the  illness  of  the  mover — yeas27 — nays  10. 

A debate  then  arose  on  the  merits  of  the  resolution, 
which  occupied  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Messrs.  Rogers  and  Hope  defended  the  resolution,  as 
the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  resolutions  and  argu- 
ments adopted  on  Monday. 

Messrs.  Egnew,  Turney,  Aikin,  and  Huling,  oppose  ! 
it,  as  unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  calculated  to  injure 
the  cause  of  general  Jackson,  and  to  support  the  charge 
made  against  his  friends,  of  intolerance  and  violence. 


The  resolution  was  rejected — yeas  3 — nays  34 
YEAS — Messrs.  Hope,  Lindsay,  and  Rogers. 

The  late  re-appointment  of  Mr.  White  to  the  senate  o£ 
the  United  States,  the  period  of  his  present  service  not 
expiring  until  4th  of  March,  1829,  was  pretty  severely  op- 
posed in  the  senate  of  Tennessee.  It  was  justified  on 
the  ground  that  as  the  legislative  body  would,  after  its  ad- 
journment not  be  again  in  session  until  September,  1829, 
(meeting  only  biennially,)  that  it  was  proper  to  provide 
for  the  vacancy  which  would  occur  after  the  4th  of  Marcli 
of  tnat  year;  but  the  proposition  was  opposed  because 
that  congress  would  not  be  in  session  in  the  interval,  &c. 
In  opposing  the  measure,  Mr.  Bradford  said — 

“We  may  be  told  upon  this  occasion,  for  I have  heard 
it  urged  elsewhere,  that,  although  it  may  seem  a depar- 
ture from  the  great  principles  of  this  government  to  re- 
elect public  functionaries  before  their  time  of  service  ex- 
pires, yet,  in  this  case,  necessity  requires  a departure  from 
this  rule — because  it  might  have  a remote  bearing  on  tho 
presidential  election:  and  that  in  evil  times  like  these, 
-measured,  though  of  a questionable  character,  should  be 
promptly  adopted  to  stay  the  impending  calamities  of  the 
nation.  We  should  pause  before  we  sanction  by  our  votes 
this  frightful  doctrine.  Although  I do  not  pretend  to  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  other  free  nations, 
their  downfal  and  ruin — yet  1 hazard  nothing  in  saying  that 
the  plea  of  necessity  for  'high-handed  measures  to  pre- 
serve the  people’s  rights  has  been  often  urged  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  commission  of  acts  destructive  to  liberty. 
Cromwell  even  declared  that  in  dissolving  the  British  par- 
liament and  in  assuming  the  dictatorship,  he  had  an  eve 
only  to  the  protection  of  British  liberty,  lie  assumed  tfio 
purple,  and  British  liberty  was  prostrated.” 

Mr.  Williams , on  the  same  side,  said — 

“I  contend  that  the  power  clearly  vested  by  the  con- 
stitution, maybe  exercised  man  unconstitutional  manner. 
For  example,  if  the  legislature  of  the  several  states  can 
elect  senators  two  years  in  advance  of  the  commencement 
of  their  term  of  service,  by  the  same  rule  they  can  he 
elected  four — six — or. twelve  years  in  advance.  The  le- 
gislatures of  the  states  have  a constitutional  capacity  to 
perform  their  duty,  and  to  that  end  they  have  a perpe- 
tual existence.  A slight  inconvenience  would  not  justify 
the  sacrifice  of  first  principles.  If  this  could  he  pleaded 
as  a justification,  a dominant  party  would  always  find  pre- 
texts for  filling  all  public  situations,  tvith  their  friends  in 
advance. 

“In  our  own  state,  the  rule  was  settled  for  many  years, 
that  no  senator  should  be  re-elected  until  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  service.  Last  year,  that  rule  was 
departed  from,  by  bringing  on  the  re-election  of  the  sena- 
tor from  West  Tennessee  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service.  Without  intending  any  disrespect  to  the 
gentleman  elected,  I presume  I may  say  without  the  fear 
of  contradiction,  if  the  election  had  been  postponed  to  the 
usual  time,  and  the  people  had  been  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  members  of  this  legislature  would  have 
been  instructed  to  choose  another  individual .” 

Mr.  Rucker,  in  support  of  the  measure,  observed  that— - 
“He  was  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  doubtful  constructive 
powers.  When  there  was  reasonable  doubt,  he  would 
not  act.  But  on  the  present  occasion,  he  saw  no  good 
reason  for  doubt.  The  real  question,  as  he  humbly  con- 
ceived, was,  as  to  the  policy  oi  expediency  of  electing  at 
this  time.  We  must  either  elect  now  or  at  a called  ses- 
sion, or  be  but  half  represented  in  the  senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  to  the  meeting 
of  the  next  stated  session  of  the  legislature.  Is  it  im- 
portant that  the  senate  should  be  full  during  that  period  ? 
The  senators,  besides  forming  a part  of  the  federal  le- 
gislature, are  the  constitutional  advisers  of  the  presi- 
dent; their  advice  and  consent  are  necessary  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  foreign  ministers,  and  most  ol  the  officers 
of  the  general  government.  No  treaty  can  be  ratified 
but  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  treaty 
making  power,  if  he  was  correctly  informed,  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  president  and  senate,  unless  where  a 
treaty  is  to  be  ratified,  which  stipulates  the  payment  of 
money  by  the  government.  In  such  case,  he  believed, 
tiie  house  of  representatives  composed  apart  of  the  treaty 
making  power.  The  constitution  of  the  United.  States, 
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contemplates  no  vacancy  in  the  senate,  except  what  may 
happen  by  death  or  resignation,  in  which  place  the  vacan- 
cy may  be  supplied  by  the  governor.  But  where  a sena- 
tor’s term  of  service  expires,  and  the  legislature  fads  to 
elect,  the  constitution  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lanman, 
elves  no  power  to  the  governor  to  make  an  appointment. 
Then,  if  this  legislature  should  fail  to  elect  in  advance, 
and  there  should  not  be  a called  session,  there  will  be  a 
vacancy  after  the  4th  day  of  March,  1829,  which  cannot  be 
filled  by  the  governor.  This  vacancy  will  be  at  a time, 
when  a new  president  will  come  into  office.  Whoever 
he  may  be,  whether  the  favorite  of  Tennnssee  or  the 
present  incumbent,  is  immaterial  as  to  the  present  ques- 
tion. In  making  appointments  to  all  the  offices  ot  the 
government,  which  the  constitution  has  vested  him  with, 
it  is  necessary  the  president  should  have  the  full  number 

of  his  constitutional  advisers.  ’’  . 

On  that  ground,  Mr.  Williams  said  ‘The  states  of 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  perhaps  some 
others,  do  not  elect  members  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives until  the  month  of  August.  The  consequence  is, 
that  from  the  4-th  of  March  until  August,  those  states  are 
w ithout  any  representation  in  congress,  in  the  house  ot 
representatives.  That  is  the  most  important  branch  of 
this  government.  They  are  the  immediate  representa- 
tives of  the  people— they  hold  the  purse  strings  of  the  na- 
tion. Why  is  it  then,  that  the  senate  at  this  particular 
time,  holds'  the  first  place  in  the  affections  of  certain  gen- 
tlemen. ” 

VIRGINIA  CONVENTION. 

The  following  correspondence  belongs  to  the  political 
history  of  the  times. 

Richmond,  27 th  October , 1827. 

Sin:  I have  to  acknowledge  your  communication,  as 
chairman  of  the  corresponding  committee,  appointed  by 
the  late  meeting  of  citizens  of  Richmond,  opposed  to  the 
election  of  general  Andrew  Jackson— in  which,  you  ap- 
prise me  of  my  appointment,  as  one  of  the  delegates, 
to  represent  that  meeting,  at  the  convention  to  be  holden 
in  Richmond  on  the  8th  January  next,— and  enquire 
whether  1 will  accept  the  appointment. 

I heartily  Concur  with  the  meeting,  in  the  object  they 
have  in  view,  and  approve  the  convention  to  form  an 
electoral  ticket,  as  appropriate  means  to  attain  that  ob- 
ject Nothing  has  given  me  more  serious  concern,  filled 
xny  mind  with  more  gloomy  forboditigs  than  the  prospect 
of  general  Jackson’s  elevation  to  the  first  office  in  the 
government — and  to  be  instrumental  in  preventing  it, 
would  afford  me  much  gratification. 

Candor,  however,  requires  me  to  say,  that  I could  not 
be  a faithful  representative  of  the  sentiments  expressed, 
in  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  late  meet- 
ing at  Richmond.  While  I feel  much  more  distrust  of 
general  Jackson,  than  they  have  expressed,  much  more 
apprehension  of  danger  from  his  election,  immediate  and 
remote,  I at  the  same  time,  do  not  feel  that  confidence  in 
tho  present  administration,  which  they  entertain, — and  do 
not  concur  with  them,  in  the  measure  of  condemnation 
which  they  have  meted  to  the  opposition.  While  I un- 
hesitatingly prefer  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the 
election  of  general  Jackson,  and  will  zealously  co-operate 
in  promoting  it,  I wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  my 
preference  is  not  founded  on  an  opinion  of  the  fitness  of 
Mr.  Adams,  or  on  my  confidence  in  his  cabinet — but  in 
a solemn  conviction  that  general  Jackson  is  altogether 
unfit  and  eminently  dangerous. 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  and  thinking  that  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  the  committee,  to  have  delegates  in  the  con- 
vention more  entirely  concurring  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
meeting,  I deem  it  my  duty  to  decline  the  appointment 
that  is  offered  me,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  suitably 
filled. 

With  very  great  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  JOHNSON. 

To  William  H.  Cabell,  esq. 

Chairman  of  the  commmittee. 

At  a meeting  of  the  corresponding  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  late  meeting  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  opposed 
to  the  election  of  general  Jackson  to  the  presidency, 
October  30th,  18 27: 


The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a letter  from 
Chapman  Johnson,  esq. — and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Randolph,  the  following  answer  thereto  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

Mr.  Johnson  having  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  a letter  expressing  his  dissent  Irom  some  of 
the  sentiments  contained  in  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
of  the  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  opposed  to 
the  election  of  general  Jackson  to  the  presidency — tho* 
he  heartily  concurs  with  them  in  that  opposition — and  de- 
clining to  accept  the  appointment  of  delegate  in  the  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Richmond  on  the  8th  January  next, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  dissent  expressed  may  render 
such  course  most  agreeable  to  this  committee — the  com- 
mittee have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  it  never  could 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  meeting  to  require  of  their 
delegates  a conformity  to  any  political  creed,  save  only  a 
hearty  co-operation  in  that  paramount  object,  the  exclu- 
sion of  general  Jackson.  The  invitation  of  that  meeting 
was  addressed  to  all  those  opposed  to  the  election  of  gene- 
ral Jackson;  and  the  committee  are  well  aware,  that 
among  those  who  composed  the  meeting,  there  were  per- 
sons of  every  political  denomination;  including  as  well 
tllose  who  approve  the  course  of  policy  pursued  by  tho 
•administration,  as  those  who  give  their  support  to  the 
present  incumbent  as  the  only  means  of  warding  off*  a 
greater  evil.  The  committee  conceive  that  the  preamble 
and  resolutions,  by  a liberal  construction,  contain  nothing 
at  variance  with  these  principles;  and  if  any  expressions 
may  have  inadvertently  crept  into  them,  which  seems  to 
lead  to  a different  conclusion,  they  would  have  been  yield- 
ed up  in  a moment,  if  any  objection  had  been  made.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  a great  national  one.  The 
whole  American  people  are  invited  to  unite  in  it,  by  high 
considerations  before  which  the  little  shades  of  opinion 
dwindle  into  insignificance. 

The  committee  therefore  conceive,  that  the  scruples  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  being  founded  on  a misapprehension  of  the 
views  of  the  meeting,  it  is  their  duty  to  remove  those 
erroneous  impressions,  and  to  declare  that  they  perceive 
no  obstacle  to  his  aiding  in  a cause  which  he  entirely  ap- 
proves. 

Resolved  unanimously,  therefore , That  tire  chairman 
communicate  to  Mr.  Johnson  a copy  of  this  resolution, 
and  express  to  him  the  expectation  and  wish  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  he  will  accept  the  appointment. 

Resolved,  That  the  editors  of  the  “Enquirer”  anti 
“Whig”  be  requested  to  publish  this  correspondence. 

WM.  II.  CABELL,  chairman. 

John  II.  Pleasants,  secretary. 

Richmond , October  30, 1827. 

Sin — I have  received  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  your 
appointment  by  the  late  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Rich- 
mond opposed  to  the  election  of  general  Jackson,  as  one 
of  the  delegates  to  represent  them  in  the  convention  pro- 
posed to  be  holden  in  this  city,  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  next, 
and  have  submitted  it  to  the  corresponding  committee 
appointed  by  that  meeting.  The  corresponding  com- 
mittee have  adopted  a resolution  on  the  subject,  which  at 
their  request,  I now  enclose  to  you.  This  resolution  so 
fully  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  committee,  that 
nothing  is  left  for  me  to  add — I cannot,  however,  forbear 
to  express  my  hearty  concurrence  in  the  wish  and  ex- 
pectation that  you  will  accept  the  appointment  conferred 
on  you  by  your  fellow  citizens  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 

I am,  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

WM'.  H.  CABELL,  chairman. 

Chapman  Johnson,  esq. 

Richmond,  30th  October , 1827. 

Sin — I have  this  moment  received  your  letter  enclosing 
me  a copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  corresponding  commit- 
tee, adopted  on  this  day. 

They  entirely  remove  all  objection  on  my  part  to  ac- 
cept the  appointment  of  delegate  which  is  offered  me;  and 
A beg  you  to  assure  the  committee  that  I will  endeavor 
to  discharge  its  tint 

With  great  respect  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAPMAN  JOHNSON. 

Wm.  II.  Cabell,  esq. 

Chairman  of  the  corresponding  committee. 
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I’ROCEKDINGrS  COXTIXUEI). 

BRIEF  NOT  C Ok  THi*  OPERATION 
PROTECT  ION 

Tb  fo  iling  slews  the  difference  n 


the 


these  six  cents  and  eight  mills  are  r ally  exacted 
• f the  p op.e  ev<  ry  year — will  ih-y  -‘calculate  the 
va  of  the  uni'  n”  because  of  that  “rmtrmous” 
requisition  on  tin  profits  of  their  labo;  ? This  sum 
is  ail  hat  can  be  said  to  be  levied  f r protection — 


Mil  vnt  of  dut;es  paid  under  the  old  revenue  tariff!  most  resolute  ceclaimer  cannot  mak<.  more  of  it; 
ar  that  of  1824,  intended  for  He  protection  ofcer-  b,Jt  vvt  deny  that  one.  protecting  cem  is  collected  on 


tain  domestic  manufactures,  us  well  as  for  r.-  venue. 
Jiates  of  duties  payable- -the  10  per  cent,  added  at 
the  cus'iDm  house  being  regarded — 

Refer  1324  After  1825 
Woollen  manufactures  (average),  pr.  ct.  2 7\  36  2-3 

Cotton  cloth.  ....  2 u27\ 

Linen  manufactures,  . . 16^  27{ 

1 on,  in  bars,  hammered,  per  cwt.  75  90 

These  four,  we  believe,  are  the  onlv— or,  at  any 
rate,  the  principal  items  about  which  there  is  much 
contentio  , ami  they  embrace  a large  part  of  the 
manufactured  goods  which  we  import.  But  the 
relation  which  the  different  rates  of  duties  have 
even  apparently,  had  upon  manufactur  s of  cotton, 
vve  cannot  tell-  for  though  the  duty  was  not  a! 
tered,  the  minimum  was  advanced;  however.  tiffs 
we  do  know,  that  the  price  of  cotton  goods  has 
been  reduced  at  a rate  far  exceeding  any  reduction 
in  the  value  of  raw  cotton;  and  that  all  such  g oT 
made  in  the  United  States,  are  cheaper  than  th 
same  sort  of  goods  in  Great  Britain:  so  that  this 
item  is  out  of  all  controversy.  The  other  three 
stand  thus,  according  to  the  importation  of  1826 


Goods  & their  value. 

Cloths  & cas- 

si meres  $4,546,714 
Linens,  2,987.926 
Bar  iron,  ham- 
mered, cwt.  467,515 


Duties  payable 
under  rhe  old 
tariff. 

1,250  346  35 
493,007  79 

350.636  25 

2,093,990  39 


woollen  , as  shewn  in  the  article  on  me  ‘ Auction 
system,”  &c.  yei  if  the  whole  is  col  ected,  what  a 
small  affair  is  it,  compared  with  the  vast  compro- 
mises of  power  in  the  constitution! 

Having  in  another  place  spoken  of  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  navigation , we  shall  just  refer  to  it 
here,  and  in  regai d to  a single  article. 

The  present  crop  of  co.ton,  it  is  supposed,  will 
amount  to  1,000  000  bales,*  say  360,000,000  lbs.  If 
so,  at  least  280  millions  of  pounds,  will  be  yor  ex- 
portation to  foreign  places,  120  millions  of  which 
oreign  export  will  first  be  transported  coastwise 
As  by  protection  we  have,  as  it  were,  extinguish- 
ed foreign  competition,  and  prohibited  the  coast* 
ii-g  trade  except  to  our  own  vessels,  about  9 lOths 
of  the  cotton  sent  to  Kurbpe  wi  l be  earned  in 
American  ships;  let  us  then  see  how  the  freight  ac- 
count will  stand: 

9-10fhs  of  280  millions  of  pounds  is  252  millions, 
at  $d  sterling  per  lb.  the  lowest  charge  for 
freight,  is  787,500/.  or  $3,496,500 

120,030,000  lbs.  coastwise  at  $ cents,  900,000 


Increase, 

Now,  if  the  population  of  the  Unit-  d States  be 
12  millions,  as  w<j  suppose  that  it  is,  the  advanced 
revenue,  $815,564,  is  equal  to  six  cents  and  eight 
mills  for  every  individual;  and  as  8 millions  of  the 
12  are  located  in  these  states  which  desire  to  have* 
a protecting  tariff  or  have  acknowledged  the  prin 
ciplc*  of  it  on  numerous  occasions,  it  follows  that 
the  other  states,  paying  into  the  treasury , at  6 cents 
8 mills  for  each  person,  (admitting  tlw  their  mi 
merov.s  slaves  consume  as  great  an  amount  of  fo- 
reign goods  as  other  individuals,)  will  pay  the 
whole  sum  of  271,858  collars— - less  than  a fifth 
part  of  the  prohibitory  protection  afforded  to  the  sugar 
planters  of  Louisiana  alone,  by  the  tariff  But  w e 
deny  th»t  the  price  of  articles  has  been  enhanced 
by  the  tariff  of  1824,  and  demand  proof  * And  if 

*The  following  are  some  of  the  articles  really 
protected,  with'  the  price  anterior  to  t.h^  tariff  a- 
since;  Before.  Since. 

-A. 


Duties  payable 
under  l be  new 
tariff. 

1 667,131  46 
821,679  65 

420,763  50 

2,909,574  61 
2,093.990  39  i 

Gunpowder, 
$815,564  22  Kelined  saltpetre. 
Copperas, 
Window  gl  »ss, 
Nads. 


$4,396, SOU 
and  subsistence 
tai  vested 


14 


Which  shews  the  cost  of  labor 
in  navigation,  and  interest  fur  capi 
ships. 

Now  this  great  sum  remains  to  the' people  of  the 
United  States,  as  carriers  of  their  own  article  to 
market,  and  are  the  planters  injured  by  it?  The 
freight  is  cheaper , because  our  navigation  has  been 
protected.  It  lias  been  as  been  ;;s  high  as  and 
generally  at  Id.  per  lb.  for  cotton. f By  reference 


ib. 

45 

20 

lb. 

10 

n 

lb. 

6 

3 

100  feel. 

150P 

5 

lb. 

15 

1 

Cents. 

Coarse  cotton,  average  from  1815  to 
1823,  per  yard,  l7-£ 

Cotton  v<<rn  per  lb.  60 

White  lead,  cwt  1300 

Glauber  salts,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  all 
chemical  preparations  (the  va- 
lue of  which  made  in  the  United 
States  is  several  millions  a year,) 
shew  a reduction  in  price  of  more 
than  fifty  per  cent. 


1 

10 

22 

100 


Cotton  bagging,  ( 1822.)  yard  40  to  50  26  to  SO 

We  might  add  much  to  this  list.  It  is  offered 
only  as  a specimen.  Let  the  enemies  of  the  sys- 
tem shew  an  opposing  one,  as  imputable  to  the  ta- 
riff of  1824!  They  caknot. 

*The  bale  of  cotton  is  not  a determinate  quantity.  We 
are  told  that  it  may  be  generally  estimated  at  about  400 
lbs.  Others  rate  it  at  three  hundred.  Probably  this  dif- 
ference in  opinion  arises  from  the  use  of  the  article  front 
different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

j-Yvill  any  one  pretend  to  believe  that,  if  the  Ame- 
rican superiority  in  navigation  was  destroyed,  the 
price  of  freights  on  cotton  would  not  advance  from 
one  to  three  farthings  sterling  per  pound?  Certain- 
ly net.  But  say  o.  iy  one  farthing,  and  the  difference 
against  the  planters  would  be  on-  t'  iid  of  the  above 
sum  of  $3  496,500,  or  $1,165,500 — or  more  than  four 
times  .he  sum  apparently  levied  up<  n all  the  people 
of  the  planting  districts  or  states,  for  th.  protection 
of  the  great  manufactures,  of  cotton,  wool,  iron  and 
fi  x!  There  is  no  “getting  on  ” of  inis.  It  is  plain 
arithmetic.  An  J the  cost  of  the  freight  of  cotton 
to  its  market  in  Europe,  affects  tout  article  in  the 
hands  of  the  planters,  exactly  as  the  tf-.nsportatkm 
across  the  mountains  to  Baltimore,  affects  the  price 
of  Ohio  tobacco,  at  home.  T he  producer  must  pay, 
os  1 e,  the  cost  cf  the  carriage,  m the  reduced 
price  of  his  commodity  at  its  marnet.  This  is  un- 
avoidable necessity — as  much  so  in  its  operation  as 
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to  Lloyd’s  debates  ot  congress  in  1789,  pages  109- 
10,  it  will  be  -ee>i  that  Mr.  Tucker,  ot  vu-.h  Caro 
lma,  prophecierl  against  the  discriminating  duties 
on  tonnage*  — lie  “could  not  consent  that  it  should 
bear  heavy  on  certain  states,  while  part  of  their 
burthen  is  received  by  others  ns  a bounty  " He 
said  that  the  duty  laid  upon  foreign  ships  must  be 
repaid  by  the  “southern  members  of  the  union;” 
that  freights  would  be  raised,  and  the  “whole  go  as 
a bounty  to  berefit  the  owners  of  American  ships;” 

and  he  thought  that  Charleston  alone  wuld  pay  a 

“ bounty  of  30  000  dollars  a year  to  our  astern 
brethren.”  He  moved  a du  y of  20  cents  p-r  ton, 
only,  which  he  thought  would  oe  “a  liberal  en 
couragement,”  and  though  “at  the  expense  of  a 
few  states,”  he  w s willing  to  assess  it.  How  re- 
markably near  does  the  langu  age  of  the  present 
day  follow  that  of  old  times,  as  though  experience 
had  done  nothing  for  us!  as  f practice  us  rejected 
that  theory  might  be  supported!  But  the  fi  st  con 
stitutinnal  congress  did  not  ag: ee  with  Mr  Tu  ker — 
While  the  duty  on  A r,er;.  an  -hips  was  fixed  at  6 ts 
per  ton.  foreign  ones  were  to  pity  50;  ana,  in  1812, 
the  latter  was  raised  to  150  cents  per  ton  - this  was 
intended  as  a revenue  measure;  but  in  1811,  an  act 
passed  levying  a duty  of  two  dollars  per  ton  on  all 
foreign  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  place  to  which  our  vessels 
were  not  (ordinarily)  permitted  to  enter.  The 
present  duties  are  6 cents  per  ton  on  American 
vessels,  and  100  cents  on  foreign,  unless  specially 
provided  for  on  reciprocity  obtained.  There  is  also 
10  per  cent  more  duty  payable  on  goods  imported 
in  foreign  vessels,  not  specially  provided  for,  as  just 
above  stated. 

At  Savannah  during  the  year  which  ended  Oct.  1, 
1S27,  there  arrived  155  ships,  152  brigs,  233  schoon- 
ers and  104  si-  op:,  besides  stsite  coasters,  all  Ame 
rionn  vessels;  and  15  ships.  11  brigs,  6 schooners 
and  6 sloops  Br'di-h;  with  3 French  ships  and  as 
many  brigs,  and  1 Spanish  schooner  Thus  even 
at  this  famors  r o t for  the  shipping  f o'ton,  tlv 
foreign  competition  was  hardly  f It.  IV hy  not?  We 

tnat  of  ginning  the  cotton.  We  recommend  these 
fact*  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  planters  of 
cotton.  They  will  bear  any  test  that  can  be  applied 
to  them.  W rcterate  i;,  and  with  pride  in  sup- 
port of  our  principles,  that  the  steadily  encouraged 
and  highly  protected  navigation  of  the  U.  States, 
is  the  safest,  most  expeditious  and  cheapest  in  the 
world;  and  add,  that  the  planters  as  freely  partake 
of  all  tire  benefits  der  ved  from  these  desirable 
qualities  as  the  owners  of  the  ships— that,  instead  of 
paying  a “bounty  to  their  eastern  brethren,”  they 
receive,  at  the  very  lowest  calculation  that  can  be 
allowed,  half  a cent  per  pound  more  tor  their  cot 
ton,  than  would  be  obtained,  was  the  transportation 
of  it  dependent  on  the  owners  of  foreign  vessels. — 
The  whole  duty  paid  on  the  bagging  and  rope  for  a 
bale  of  cotton,  admitting  that  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cles is  advanced  because  of  the  duty,  (which,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear),  is  equal  to  about  fa*  fiftieth 
part  of  one  c -nt  per  lb. 

*dn  1791  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  prophecied 
differently;  they  said  that  the  discriminations  adopt- 
ed would,  “in  time,  give  a decided  superiority  to 
the  American  shipping;”  and  they  prophecied  tru- 
ly. It  has  possessed  that  superiority  for  several 
years,  and  nee  s no  other  protection  than  its  flag, 
and  the  navy— with  the  resolution  of  the  govern- 
me:  t and  p ople  of  the  United  States  to  claim  and 
receive  reciprocity  for  it  on  every  occasion.  So 
much  for  the  “BOUNTY.’* 


know  that  British  ships  are  seeking  employment, 
and  hear  loud  complaints  of  the  want  of  it.  They 
may  enter  onr  ports  on  the  s me  terms  as  our  own. 
Why  do  they  not  come'  Th-  ir  ships  are  nmre  nu- 
merous than  ours,  and  their  boasts  of  seamanship' 
have  filled  the  world!  They  come  not  because  our 
navigation  is  better  ?nd  cheaper  tlu»n  their  own.— 
Protection  has  destroyed  competition. 

Again — 

Id  the  year  1826  there  wer-  imported 
Cloths  and  cassimtres  worth  §4,433  870 

Flannels  and  mizes  586,823 

Clo  ns  costing  less  than  33  J ct9.  the  sq  yd.  1 1 J.844 
Let  us  see  what  employment  this  business  gave 
to  our  navigation. 

Admit  that  the  average  cost  of  'he  goods  includ- 
ed in  the  first  item  shall  have  been  only  75  cents 
per  square  yards — of  the  second  30  cents,  and  of 
he  Iks.  20,  and,  the  result,  in  square  yards,  will  be 
as  follows; 

Yards. 

§4.433,000  at  75  c:-rits  for  each  sq.  yard  5,510  000 

586.000  at  30  1,950  000 

112.000  at  20  560,000 


Square  yards  8,050,000 

And  further,  suppose  that  these  goods,  «ve:,  in- 
cluding the  flannels,  weighed  l lb  to  the  square 
yard,  then  the  whole  weight  was  about  3,600  ton-?* 
They  did  not  weigh  nearly  so  much,  but  we  take 
the  extreme  in  favor  of  them,  and  the  result  is  that 
this  business  would  employ  only  six  ships  of  about 
300  tons  each,  making  two  voyages  a year.  The 
weight  of  all  the  woollen  goods  imported  was  con 
siderably  less  than  5,000  tons,  or  only  ore  half  the 
weight  of  foreign  dye  s ufis,  soap,  &c  used  in  our 
woollen  factories,  specially  excepting  foreign  wool, 
of  which  one  establishment  h^s  imported  450  tons 
of  the  coarsest  sort,  in  nin~  months  of  the  present 
year.  A d,  as  it  is  probable  thit  at  leas*.  30  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  wool  tre  work  d op  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  requiring  more  that;  3 g.  lions  of  oil  for 
every  100  lbs  we  have  900, bOO  gallons,  the  pro- 
curement ana  transportation  • f which,  because  of 
the  greater  length  of  the  voyages  of  the  vessels* 
w.ll  employ  thrice  as  uch  tonnage,  admitting  that 
only  two  thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  is  sptrmu. 
ceti  and  the  other  third  olive — the  first  oeing  used 
for  common  wool,  and  the  last  for  the  finest  an  i 
best.  And  further,  as  a matter  of  fact  and  with- 
out speculation — Mr.  Dupont’s  powder  works  re* 
quire  112  000  lbs.  of  crude  salt  peire  from  the 
Last  Indies,  (the  voyage  t which  is  - qual  to  three 
European),  and.  94,000  lbs.  ot  brimstone  from  Eu- 
rope— this  ;s  equal  to  the  employment  of  1,003  tons 
of  shipp  ng  in  European  voy  -g  s,  or,  in  itself,  one 
fifth  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  transportation 
of  woollens!  These  plain  facts  »re  recommen  erl 
to  those  who  fear  the  loss  cf  our  navigation  The 
British  understand  them  perfectly  well — they  know 
v cat  it  is  to  purchase  raw  materials  and  sell  manu- 
factured goods!  It  is  this  that  has  raised  up  their 
navigation,  and  Ciused  the  boast,  that 

“The  winds  and  seas  are  Britain’s  wide  domain 

“And  not  a sail  without  permission  spreads.” 

But  this  has  been  contested,  and  the  modest  pre- 
tension hath  yet  to  be  established! — provided  our 
own  navigation,  ai  d especially  the  cnasti;  g trade, 
goes  on  to  increase,  as  it  is  increasing,  because  of 
the  progress  made  in  our  manufactures — -ml  if  the 
speaker  cf  the  house  of  representatives  and  presi- 
• lent  ol  the  senate,  snail  br  metaphorically  seated 
upon  a sack  of  wool  or  bale  of  cotton,  to  represent  the 
(.are  which  the  nsilumul  feg'shtuw  is  resolved  to 
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bestow  upon  the  combined  operations  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures  and  commerce,  supporting  and 
supported  by  one  another. 

We  have  an  interesting  notice  of  the  price  of 
‘'negro  cloths, ”&s  published  in  the  ‘'Charleston  Cou- 
rier.” It  speaks  to  the  understanding  of  the  pen 


porters  have  not  been  able  to  “cover  cost"  upon 
it,  though  having  an  apparent  protit  of  25  per  cent, 
and  whole  amount  imported  last  year  was  only  In 
the  pitiful  sum  of  gll2,844.  There  must  be  some 
reuaon  for  these  things— they  cannot  happen  by 
chance.  The  reason  is  this — the  establishment 


pie.  Cotton  goods,  cotton  bagging  and  negro  j of  the  minimum  at  33|  cents,  excluded  the  York- 
cloths,  the  great  themes  for  discussion  in  the  south,  | shire  cloths  made  out  of  old  clothes  and  other  Aim* 
are  cheaper  because  of  the  protection  afforded  to  | sey  materials,  and  encouraged  the  home  roanufac- 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  them,  and  better  than  ture,--so  that  the  average  value  of  such  goods,  which 
such  articles  formerly  were.  j was  70  cents  per  yard  in  1817, 18l8and  1819,  has 

“It  is  well  known  that  our  system  is  not  one  of  1 been  reduced,  for  the  last  three  years,  to  60  cents — 
choice,  but  necessity  It  is  because  we  cannot,  in  a sum  as  equal  to  the  -whole  amount  of  the  duty  le- 
without  constant  wsrs,  prevent  the  exclusions  of  vied  on  such  goods,  one  seventh  less  in  price  than 

heretofore,  though,  as  is  stated,  one  fourth  more 
valuable  because  of  their  quality.  One  factory  In 
Massachusetts  can  annually  make  $500,000  worth  of 
these  cloths,  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  whole  im* 
portation,  taking  the  average  of  1825  and  1826. 


our  agricultural  products  from  England,  that  we  are 
by  self  preservation  driven  to  render  ours*  Ives  in 
dependent  of  her  for  every  day  clothing,  and  at  the 
same  time  raise  up  a population  of  operatives  to 
consume  the  produce  of  our  agriculture.  But  as  it 
has  been  confidently  asserted  that  we  have  suffered, ' if  the  people  of  the  south  will  look  at  these  things, 
and  papers  in  the  interior  have  spoken  of  “the  little  i they  must  find  that  negro  cloths,  as  well  as  cotton 
the  tariff  has  left  us,”  I beg  leave  to  snow  that  it  bagging,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  have 
has  taken  nothing , and  therefore  that  liitle  is  all  we  j been  rendered  cheaper  because  of  the  slight  pro- 
tection afforded  to  them  ' he  planters  of  cotton 


ever  had. 

“In  the  autumn  of  1815,  when  the  country  had!  are  protected  by  a duty  of  3 cents  per  lb. — by  which 
been  destitute  for  a long  time,  negro  cloths,  (say  | they  profit  in  the  exclusion  of  the  East  India  pro- 
such  as  Welsh  plains,  7-8ths  of  a yard  wide),  ave-  j duct,  whenever  our  cotton  advances  to  16  or  17 
raged  by  the  sales  of  that  time,  fronT75  cents  to  gl,  ‘ cents  per  pound;  for  if  at  18,  the  Bengal  article# 
per  yard.  In  1816,  they  sold  at  70  a 90  cents  per  j paying  the  duty,  may  be  advantageously  used  for 
yard.  Since  that  period,  the  same  description  of!  numerous  purposes  in  our  own  mills.  And  ttie 


goods  have  sold  as  follows: 


1817 

Welsh  plains,  7-8ths  yd.  wide. 

1818 

do 

do 

do 

1819 

do 

dO 

do 

1820 

do 

do 

do 

1821 

do 

do 

do 

1822 

do 

do 

do 

1823 

do 

do 

do 

1824 

do 

do 

do 

1925 

do 

do 

do 

1826 

do 

do 

do 

“It  is, 

however, 

to  be 

remarked, 

: time  will  come  when  the  duty  upon  raw  cotton  will 
60  a 80  probably  be  increased  to  5 cents  per  pound,  to 
60  a 80  shield  our  planters  from  the  cheaper  cultivation  of 
60  a 80  Greece,  Egypt,  & c,  which,  being  close  to  the  great 
56  a 78  European  markets,  will  have  many  advantages  over 
58  a 78  our*s,  and  not  be  subject  to  that  uncertainty  and 
60  a 80  , hazard  which  has  rendered  so  much  service  in  pro- 
50  a 70  . tecting  us  against  the  influx  of  East  India  cotton 
50  a 68  jn  the  distance  of  Surat  and  Calcutta  from  these 
50  a 70  : markets,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  affording 
50  a 70  j or  receiving  information  of  the  production,  demand, 
or  price  of  the  article. 

We  have  shewn  in  its  proper  place,  that  the  re- 
venue from  foreign  commerce  lias  handsomely  in- 
creased in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  we  fully 
believe  that  it  would  yet  more  rapidly  increase,  were 
all  the  foreign  cloths  now  imported  made  at  home. 
There  is  nothing  paradoxical  in  this.  The  duties 
upon  such  goods  would,  of  course,  cease— but  others 
would  be  introduced  in  greater  quantities  than  at 
present,  and  more  than  supply  the  deficiency,  be- 
cause of  increased  means  in  the  people  to  gratify 
their  desires  to  possess  costly  articles. 

Manufactures  exceedingly  advance  the  value  of 
real  property.  We  offer  the  following  cases  by  way 
of  examples — 

The  ground  occupied  by  a certain  manufacturing 
establishment  on  the  Brandywine,  in  Delaware,  pays 
320  dollars  in  annual  taxes  to  the  state  and  county; 
not  many  years  ago,  only  one  dollar  a year  was  paid 
on  account  of  the  same  land:  and  not  much  more 
would  be  paid  now,  were  that  manufactory  and  tbe 
improvements  caused  by  it,  destroyed,  and  the  unj- 
ter  power  lost.  This  particular  establishment  is  far 
from  being  the  most  extensive  on  the  stream  spok- 
en of. 

Taunton  is  a little  village  in  Massachusetts,  in 
which  extensive  manufactories  have  recently  been 
erected.  The  following  extract  from  the  newspa- 
per published  in  that  place  will  shew  the  immedijd£ 
effects  which  have  been  produced: 

Real  estate  has  advanced  in  the  immediate  vil- 
lages and  upon  water  privileges,  nearly  four  fold 


sumption  of  British  manufactured  negro  cloths  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  has  materially  decreased, 
and  the  importers  have  not  been  able  to  sell  any 
quantity  of  them  at  prices  to  cover  cost,  and  the 
retailers  say  that  they  make  a far  greater  profit  on 
the  American  manufactured  coarse  cloth  than  on 
the  British.” 

We  shall  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
facts  above  given  from  the  “Courier.” 

fclr.  Iluskisson,  president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
when  justifying  the  treaty  with  Prussia — asked, 

“How  could  we  successfully  enter  into  competition 
with  the  woollen  manufacturers,  &c.  of  the  United 
Slates , if  any  change  be  made  in  the  shipping  by 
which  the  raw  material  comes  to  this  country?” 

Must  we  be  “brayed  in  a mortar”  before  we  shall 
comprehend  that  British  “free  trade”  doctrines  are 
manufactured  for  exportation — as  “negro  cloths” 
were  in  Yorkshire,  out  of  old  clothes,  and  glued  to- 
getlier  to  make  them  seem  substantial? 

But  as  to  these  cloths.  The  present  lowest  selling 
price  given  in  the  “Courier”  is  50  cents  per  yard. 

By  the  tariff  of  1824,  all  cloths  costing  less  t han  33-J 
cents  per  square  yard  in  a foreign  country,  are 
deemed  to  have  cost  that  sum,  and  charged  with  an 
evd  valorem  duty  of  33£  per  cent,  on  that  valuation; 
and  thus  a yard  of  7-8tlis  cloth  costing,  say  25  cents, 

(and  woollen  cloth  costing  less  than  t hat  can  hardly 
be  worth  the  making  up  into  garments),  pays 
about  12*  cents  per  running  yard  duty — say  that 
reiglit  and  charges  brings  it  up  to  40  cents;  and 
fet,  though  the  lowest  price  is  50  cents,  the  inn- 1 within  the  last  four  or  five  years.  J*rom  500  to 
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1,000  dollars  are  now  obtained  for  buil  ing  lots  in 
the  best  sites,  having  sixty  or  seventy  feet  front. 
Some  of  the  town’s  land  was  sold  the  other  day, 
for  nearly  5,000  dollars,  which  five  years  ago  would 
not  have  brought  1,200.” 

The  Columbia,  S.  C memorial  of  1823,  against 
the  proposed  iarift'of,(and  which  was  chiefly  adopt- 
ed in)  1824,  asserted  that  “the  diminution  of  the  cus- 
toms cannot,  by  any  fair  mode  of  calculation,  be  es 
timated  at  less  than  one  half;  leaving  seven  millions 
instead  of  fourteen.  The  remaining  seven  must 
therefore,  be  raised  by  direct  tax.”  Well — the  ta- 
rifflaw  was  passed — and  the  products  of  the  customs 
have  increased  from  13  millions  in  1821,  and  17 
millions  in  1823,  to  20  millions  in  1825  and  23  mil 
lions  in  1826.  Further,  the  whole  value  of  the  im- 
portations in  1823,  was  77  millions,  but  in  1825,  af- 
ter the  tariff,  96  millions,  and  85  millions  in  1826 — 
and  a “direct  tax”  hath  not  been  thought  of  by  any 
body.  What  next? 


IRON. 

Iron  and  its  manufactures  imported  in  the  treasu- 


ry year  1826,  were  as  follows: 

Side  arms  and  fire  arms,  other  than  rifles  and  mus- 
kets $1 1 1,207 

Cutting-knives,  scythes,  sickles,  reaping 

hooks,  spades  and  shovels  S 1,457 

Screws  weighing  24  lbs.  or  upwards  958 

called  “wood  screws”  82,285 

Other  articles  not  specified,  (cutlery,  iron- 
mongery, &c)  2,551,336 

IS, 188  muskets  65,689 

158  rifles  1841 

765,660  lbs.  iron  and  steel  wire  90,401 

Tacks,  brads  and  sprigs  4,135 

230,996  lbs.  nails,  [probably  all  wrought]  23,739 

34,426  lbs.  spikes  1,328 

413,766  lbs.  chains  and  cables,  and  parts 
thereof  29,140 

Mills  cranks  and  mill  irons  61 

1,499  mill  saws  6,076 

46,680  lbs.  anchors  2,502 

407,344  lbs.  anvils  24,560 

Hammers  and  sledges  for  blacksmiths  1,6S3 

1,432,976  lbs.  castings  55,526 

498,404  lbs.  braziei-3  rods  23,600 

240  lbs.  nails  or  spike  rods  slit  17 

2,407,867  lbs.  sheet  and  hoops  SS,438 

2,458  lbs.  slit  or  rolled  for  bands  3,946 

34,092  cwt.  in  pigs  67,004 

88,741  cwt.  bar  and  bolt,  rolled  223,259 

4.67,515  cwt.  bar  and  bolt,  hammered  1,590,350 
36,525  cwt.  steel  384,325 


5,514,873 

The  preceding  statementis  offered  toshew  how  near- 
ly the  domestic  production  reaches  the  home  supply. 
In  respect  to  many  articles,  the  imports  exhibit  that  j 
our  manufactures  are  nearly  equal  to  the  demand.  The  ) 
chief  things  in  which  we  are  deficient  are  side  arms,  j 
and  articles  of  ironmongery,  including  cutlery,  iron 
and  steel  wire,  sheet  and  hoops,  hammered  bar  iron, 
and  steel — and  the  manufacture  of  some  of  these  is 
increasing.  Wood  screws,  mill  saws,  anchors,  &c. 
will  not  probably  be  required  from  abroad  much  long- 
er— but  hammered  bar  iron,  steel,  and  the  manufac- 
tures included  in  “other  articles  not  specified,”  are 
large  in  amount,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  whole 
may,  and  will,  be  made  as  cheaply  in  the  U.  States, 
if  assured  of  protection  against  influxes  of  foreign 
production.  The  chief  part,  indeed,  nearly  the 
wThole  of  the  5,514,873  dollars,  paid  for  the  iron  im- 
ported, is  paid  to'Great  Britain,  except  on  account  of 
hammered  bar  iron,  of  which  the  value  of  1,398,090 
dollars  was  received  in  the  last  year  from  Sweden  and 


J Russia,  (three  fourths  from  the  former),  the  whole 
value  of  our  exports  to  whieh  countries  were  as  fOt- 
lOWS: 

Domestic  articles.  Foreign.  Total. 
Sweden  and  Norway  $126,034  88,489  214,523 

Russia  11,044  163,604  174, 64S 


137  078  262,093  389,171 

This  official  view  of  the  trade  which  the  U.  States 
carries  on  with  Sweden  aDd  Russia,  should  cer- 
tainly induce  us  to  attempt  the  whole  manufacture  of 
hammered  bar  iron  for  ourselves,  and  not  remain  de- 
pendent on  those  nations  for  so  large  a quantity  of 
an  indispensable  article,  seeing  that  they  take  so  lit- 
tle from  us  in  return.  To  “buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,” 
is  a favorite  saying  with  oertain  economists — but  how 
buy  at  all  unless  we  can  sell?  Why  buy,  when  we 
can  make  as  cheaply  for  ourselves? 

The  following  particulars  are  authentic  and  inte- 
resting, and  many  others  of  like  character  will  be  met 
with  in  different  parts  of  this  appendix. 

There  are  in  Centre  county,  Pennsylvania,  7 btetsj 
furnaces,  capable  of  producing  8,600  tons,  and  ac- 
tually producing  7,400,  and  employing  275  hands; 
and  9 forges,  capable  of  producing  2,490  tons,  and 
actually  producing  2,050  tons,  and  employing  230 
hands.  The  annual  value  of  these  manufactures  rs 
as  follows — 

7,400  tons  castings  at  $30  $222,000 

2,050  do.  bar  iron  100  205,000 

Employing  505  hands,  nearly  all  able  bodied  men, 
and  probably  subsisting  at  least  2,000  persons. 

There  are  also  three  rolling  mills  in  this  county,  but 
the  proceeds  of  them  are  not  stated;  and  a manufac- 
tory of  “wood  screws,”  at  which  was  made  last  year 
10,700  gross.  A specimen  exhibited  to  the  conven- 
tion shewed  them  to  be  of  the  first  quality,  and  the 
price  was  said  to  be  low. 

The  furnaces  of  Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania, 
annually  make  about  6,000  tons. 

Mr.  Murray,  of  Clinton  county,  N Y stated  in  the 
convention,  which  met  at  Albany  on  the  “woollens 
| bill,”  &c  that  Essex  and  Clinton  counties,  in  that  state, 
supplied  2,000  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  were  capable  of 
making  6.000  tons;  and  that  an  investment  of  about 
$100,000  in  the  iron  business  furnished  employment 
that  fed  600  mouths,  consuming  5,000  bushels  of  grain, 
400  barrels  of  pork,  be.  the  products  of  the  farmers. 

Rhode  Island  imports  about  19,200  tons  of  cast  and 
bar  iron,  annually,  from  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  site  of  Mount  Penn  furnace,  near  Reading,  Pa. 
was  a wilderness  five  months  ago,  and  now  from  20 
to  25  tons  of  pig  metal  are  made  weekly,  giving  value 
to  that  which  was  valueless,  and  employing  many 
persons  in  a new  business. 

The  iron  manufactures  of  Maryland  are  extensive. 
Gen.  Ridgley’s  works  near  Baltimore  are  well  known 
because  of  the  superior  article  which  they  supply. 
Ore  abounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore. 

Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  all  abound  in  iron 
ore,  and  have  large  manufactories  of  it.  Ore  is  alsn 
plenty  in  several  other  states,  and  is  manufactured  in 
them. 

Inexhaustible  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  found  in 
Kentucky — there  are  7 or  8 furnaces  and  about  15 
forges  in  operation  in  this  state.  The  primary  mar- 
kets, after  supplies  of  the  neighborhood,  are  at  Pitts- 
burg and  Cincinnati 

As  much  machinery  is  exported  from  as  is  import- 
ed into  the  U.  States.  In  the  manufacture  of  steam 
engines,  from  150  horse  power,  or  upwards,  if  requir- 
ed, to  the  most  delicate  adjustment  of  a spindle  or 
power-loom,  we  rival,  if  we  do  not  excel,  any  other 
people,  and  our  artists  work  as  cheap  as  any.  Much 
of  the  most  approved  machinery  used  in  some ‘iff 
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our  factories  is  also  of  American  intention,  and  im 
provements  are  made  upon  nearly  all  the  models  im 
ported.  We  are  independent  of  foreign  workmen  for 
these  things;  and  can  give  as  much  knowledge  as  we 
receive,  in  cotton  and  woollen,  aud  other  machi- 
nery. 

The  engine  of  100  horse  power,  built  in  Pittsburg 
and  used  to  raise  water  to  supply  the  summit  level  of 
the  Union  canal,  cost,  with  its  iron  pumps  and  machi 
nery  only  $5  000.  It  is  capable  of  raising  650,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  94  feet,  in  24  hours. 

Among  other  manufactures  of  iron,  we  may  notice 
one  of  mill-saws,  at  Philadelphia,  of  such  superioi 
quality  and  moderate  price,  as  already  nearly  to 
have  prohibited  the  importation  from  Europe. 

One  furnace  at  Barrington,  requires  1,200  bush- 
els coal  daily,  to  keep  it  in  operation,  and  nearly 
five  tons  of  pig  iron  are  made  every  day  — 100  hands 
are  employed.  The  “Sterling  Company,”  m Jhe 
city  of  New-York,  at  a late  date,  employed  300 
workmen,  assisted  by  three  steam  engines,  and  work- 
ing up  five  tons  of  iron  per  day,  besides  large  quan- 
tities of  copper,  brass,  fyc.  Anchors,  chain  cables, 
steam  engines  and  other  machinery  were  made  here. 

In  Lincoln  county,  North  Carolina,  there  are  four 
furnaces  and  ten  forges,  which,  in  1823,  made  about 
900  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  200  tons  castings.  There  are 
also  extensive  works  in  Stokes  and  Surry  counties. 
It  is  every  way  sound  policy  in  the  people  of  the  south- 
ern states  to  establish  and  encourage  manufactures 
for  themselves.  We  have  no  local  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  will,  besides,  increase  the  exchanges  between 
the  states  and  promote  domestic  competition, 'for 
the  common  benefit  of  all  consumers. 

At  Taunton,  Mass.  1,200  tons  of  nails  are  made 
annually,  and  300  tons  of  plates,  hoops  and  machine- 
ry. At  Pittsburg,  there  are  seven  roiling  and  slit- 
ting mills,  eight  air  foundries,  six  steam  engine  facto- 
ries, one  wire  factory,  $f c.  Some  of  these  are  very 
large  establishments;  one  of  them  has  two  engines  of 
100  and  120  horse  power! 

A rolling  mill  on  Esopus  creek,  New-York,  is  fif- 
ed to  manufacture  200  tons  of  iron  weekly. 

In  Morris  county , New  Jersey,  there  ace  sever 
rich  iron  mines,  several  furnaces,  two  rolling  and 
slitting  mill3  and  about  thirty  forges.  The  ore  of 
some  of  these  mines  has  all  the  desirable  qualities  of 
the  Swedish,  and  when  the  Morris  canal  is  made,  will 
be  worked  very  extensively. 

Iron  abounds  in  the  north  of  Ohio.  It  is  stated  as 
probable  that  1,000  torts  of  pig  iron  were  forwarded 
to  New  York,  via  the  Erie  canal,  during  the  past  sea- 
son, from  Painesville,  where  the  ore  is  said  to  be  so 
accessible  as  to  cost  at  the  works  no  more  than  150 
cents  per  ton.  Three  furnaces  were  at  wo  k,  and 
three  others,  with  as  many  forges,  were  building 
6ome  lime  ago. 

The  manufacture  of  steam  engines  is  a very  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  business.  Many  mechanics  be 
gin  to  use  those  of  one  or  two  horse  power— the  cost 
of  which  is  a tribe.  The  cotton  and  rice  planters 
will  soon  have  them  to  clean  their  cotton  and  rice, 
and  there  will  be  thousands  of  them  scattered  through 
our  country  in  a very  few  years.  Much  printing  will 
be  performed  by  steam  power. 

We  have  no  means  by  which  to  arrive  at  the  cer- 
tain value  of  the  iron  manufactures  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  items  were  thus  given  in  the 
returns  of  the  marshals  for  IS  10 — 


Products  of  furnaces  $2,981,277 

hloomeries  225,034 

forges  2,874,063 

trip  hammers  327, S98 

rolling  arid  slitting  trails  1,215,846 

naileries  2,478,139 

gun-smiths  593,993 

steel  furnaces  144,730 


The  aggregate  values,  as  stated  in  1810,  were  pro- 
bably one  half  short  of  the  real  values  at  that  time. 
The  return-  of  1820  are  so  defective  as  to  be  useless 
for  any  general  purpose,  and  were  rightfully  suppress- 
ed . 

The  following  remarks  from  a late  British  paper 
are  interesting — 

There  is  not  one  branch  of  exports  from  this  coun- 
try, which  has  not  been  seriously  reduced  during  the 
last  three  years,  with  the  exception  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  increased  exportation  of  the  raw  material,  has 
long  been  known  to  the  manufacturers  of  Sheffield, 
and  believed  hy'many  to  have  been  very  injurious  to- 
the  trade  of  the  town.  This  opinion  will  be  rather 
confirmed,  than  otherwise,  by  an  examination  of  cer- 
tain returns  that  were  made  to  parliament,  during  the 
last  session,  in  vvhich  it  appears,  that  the  exports  of 
iron  and  steel , during  the  three  years  ending  Janua- 
ry, 1827,  had  increased  from  861,578/.  sterling,  to 
1,107,724/. ; while  manufactured  hardware  and  cut- 
lery, during  the  same  period,  had  diminished  from 
214,000  cwt.  to  192,000  cwt.  An  increased  exporta- 
tion of  iron  and  steel,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
250,000/.  sterling,  in  the  short  time  of  three  years, 
affords  a strong  evidence  of  a disposition  on  the  part 
of  foreign  nations  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
eutlcry  and  hardware—  Sheffield  Cowanl. 

[For  some  further  remarks  on  iron,  as  connected 
with  the  internal  trade , see  that  head,  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.]  

SCRAPS. 

Large  quantities  of  snow  have  already  fallen  to  the 
north  of  Baltimore,  and  such  has  been  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Northern  and  Erie 
canals  has  closed.  Ice  an  iuch  thick  formed  on  the  basin 
at  Albany  on  Saturday  last.  A remedy  for  these  peri- 
odical interruptions  of  internal  commerce  will  be  found 

in  the  superior  benefits  resulting  from  rail  roads. . 

A late  census  of  Michigan , shews  a gross  population 

of  17,411,  of  whom  192  are  colored  persons. . 

There  are  pow  in  the  state  of  Maine  196  Baptist 
churches,  119  ordained  ministers,  13  licentiates,  and 
12,029  church  members.  Nett  gam  the  past  year  484. 

The  steam  engines  in  Great  Britain  have  the  power 

of  375,000  horses,  or  2,000,000  men;  and  as  it  is  estima- 
ted that  each  horse  requires  the  product  of  two  acres  of 
land,  the  use  of  steam  leaves  750,000  acres  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  people. Great  glass  works  are  erecting  on 

Lake  Champlain,  by  Boston  capitalists — the  savings  on 
the  cost  of  wood  and  sand,  it  is  stated,  will  cause  a great 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  manufacture — one  account 

says  equal  to  50  per  cent. A large  factory  of  what  is 

known  by  the  name  of  Britlania  ware  was  lately  put 
into  operation  at  Taunton,  Massachusatts.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  second  or  third  in  our  country,  and  promises  to  d-o 

well. 36,780  bales  of  cotton  were  exported  from 

Petersburg,  Virginia,  for  the  year  lately  ended,  of  which 

16,094  were  sent  coastwise. Four  sisters  lately 

met  at  Stillwater,  New  York,  whose  united  ages 
amounted  to  309  years. — the  oldest  87,  the  youngest  70, 
all  in  good  health. Sometime  ago,  says  the  Schuyl- 

kill Journal,  two  colored  persons  at  a public  house  near 
Joanna  Furnace  had  a dispute  whilst  playing  at  cards. 
They  (as  we  have  been  informed)  agreed  about  butting y 
or  (fighting  head  to  head ) when  one  was  unfortunately 
killed.  The  survivor  M as  lodged  in  the  county  jail  on 

Thursday  evening. A pamphlet  has  been  published  in- 

Fran  ce,  entitled  “the  art  of  putting  on  a cravat  in  thirty 

four  different  ways,  with  the  author’s  portrait!” 

A writer  in  the  New  England  Farmer  rceommends  the 
substitution,  of  mulberry  trees  for  stone  walls  and  wood- 
eii  fences.  The  tree  is  easily  cultivated,  is  ot  a thick 
growth,  and  bears  clipping  and  cutting  without  injury. 
The  leaves,  ol  course,  might  be  profitably  used  for 

feeding  silkworms. The  Hock  of  merinos,  the  proper-. 

ty  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  as  well 
as  that  of  M.  Fcitet,  lias  yielded  about  3,560  pouds. 
(126,000  pounds)  of  fine  wool,  which  have  been  sold  for 
exportation.  The  merinos  were  sold  at  35  to  34£  rubles, 
that  of  the  third  generation  at  3o,  and,  that  of  the  first  and 
second  at  20 -rubles.. 
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iCpThe  friends  and  subscribers  of  this  work  are  re- 
spectfully reminded,  that  payments  for  it  are  contracted  to 
he  made  in  advance;  and  all  who  are  in  arrears  are  very 
seriously  requested  to  remit  by  mail,  at  the  cost  and  risk 
of  the  editors,  aqy  sums  which  may  be  due  unto  them. 
“The  times  are  hard”— “money  is  scarce;”  we  are  quite 
willing  to  bear  our  proportion  of  the  sufferings  or  incon- 
veniences that  appertain  to  the  condition  of  our  country 
in  the  reduced  prices  of  its  principal  commodities,  which, 
however,  we  have  zealously  endeavored  to  advance,  by 
increasing  the  home  market — that  it  may  take  the  place 
qf  the  glutted,  restricted  or  PROHIBITED  foreign  one 
but,  when  times  are  hard  or  money  scarce,  the  de- 
mands of  publishers  are  too  often  regarded  as  among  the 
last  to  be  paid,  and  we  suffer  far  more  than  is  our  pro- 
portion. The  accounts  for  the  year  have  been  generally 
forwarded  as  usual,  and  we  earnestly  urge  a S[>eedy  at- 
tention to  them.  There  is  no  lack  of  business  for  the 
editors,  bnt  an  unusual  and  distressing  deficiency  iuthe 

amount  of  receipts.  

fCpWith  the  matter  inserted  m the  present  sheet,  we 
shall  conclude  our  regular  publication  of  the  address  ami 
appendix  on  beludf  of  the  Harrisburg  Convention.  The 
parts  uot  yet  extracted  from  the  pamphlet  are — the  chap- 
ter on  sales  at  auction — an  interesting  communication  on 
the  linen  manufacture — brief  notices  of  the  product,  ke. 
of  hkles  and  skins,  tobacco,  lead,  and  sugar — a large  col- 
lection of  opinions  as  to  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  pro- 
tection,— and  a great  gathering  of  miscellaneous  items. 
Such  of  these,  however,  as  shall  appear  most  useful,  will 
have  a place  hereafter,  as  opportunity  offers. 

The  extent  of  the  matter  composing  the  pamphlet  was 
a subject  of  much  regret  to  the  coinpilei^-but  it  was 
thought  that  a general  text  book  should  he  furnished,  and 
so  arranged  that  persons  interested  in  the  subject  might 
examme  it  at  their  leisure — especially  farmers  and  plant- 
ers, more  concerned,  we  believe,  in  the  protection  of 
«km»estic  industry  than  any  other  persons  whatever;  and 
it  is  for  their  interest,  or  rather  that  of  the  people  at  large, 
that  we  have  exerted  ourselves  for  so  many  years  past. 
Yl»e  owners  ot  shins  and  factories  have  our  good  wishes 
jn  common  with  others,  and  they  partake  of  the  general 
prosperity  which  results  from  the  adoption  of  wise  and 
patriotic  measio-es.  We  are  absolutely  certain  of  these 
things — 1.  That  protection  has  reduced  the  price  of  every 
sort  of  labor  and  every  commodity'  on  which  it  has  acted, 
equally  advantageous  to  producers  and  consumers;  2, 
that  it  has  greatly  enlarged  the  hotpe  market  for  the 
farmers  and  planter’s,  in  sales  of  grain  and  meat,  wool, 
cotton,  kc.  without  at  all  diminishing  the  foreign  one; 
hut  increasing  it  in  the  supply  of  ne\j'  commodities;  3, 
that,  as  in  Great  Britain  so  witli  us,  manufactures  have 
improved  the  morals,  advanced  education,  added  to  our 
comforts  and  increased  our  population.  Other  important 
things  might  be  mentioned;  but  wc  shall  just  now  only 
prove  these.  1 st,  The  protection  of  navigation  and  of  the 
cotton  manufactures,  has  reduced  the  price  of  freights 
and  coarse  entton  goods  one  half — many  other  items 
might  be  added;  2nd,  protection  has  prevented  the  ad-? 
dition  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  laborers  to  the  alrea- 
dy veryr  numerous  class  of  farmers , and  thereby  check- 
ed a greater  surplus  to  act  m a further  reduction  of  the 
price  of  grain,  kc.— .and  it  seems  quite  certain  that  com- 
petition has  induced  the  consumption  of  100,000  or  150,000 
murk  bales  of  our  cotton  than  would  have  been  used  withh- 
old it,  and  it  is  known  that  about  the  value  of  six  millions 
in  manufactures  was  exported  last  year;  3rd,  we  have  a 
demonstration  of  improved  morals,  &c.  at  every  factory, 
and  see  the  elevation  of  poor  ignorant  persons  into  well 
tpd,  well  clothed  and  reasoning  beings — we  have  it  in 
proof  that  crimes  and  paupers  are  100  per  cent,  greater 
in  the  agricultural  than  i^i  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England,  and  in  Manchester,  one  person  out  of  every  28 
dieoLahnuallv  in  1770,  before  it  was  one  great  work  shop. 
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and  now  only  one  out  of  every  45 — in  1780  the  average 
deaths  in  England  were  one  out  of  40 — now  one  in  every 
58.  These  practical  results,  taught  in  the  school  of  ex  - 
perience, are  preferred  to  the  theories  of  l)r.  Smith  or 
Mr.  Huskisson.  All  that  has  happened  in  respect  to 
cottons  will  take  place  in  regard  to  woollens,  should  the 
manufacture  of  them  be  protected,  else  like  causes  will 
fail  to  produce  like  effects. 

A valued  friend  has  called  our  attention  to  an  editorial 
paragraph  inserted  in  the  first  number  of  the  first  vol 
of  this  work,  published  Sept.  f.  1 81 1 — as  follows: 

“The  present  is  a period  naturally  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufactories.  Deprived  of  our  accustom- 
ed  commerce  by  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  -of 
the  belligerent  nations  of  Europe — obstructed,  by  mili- 
tary power,  from  an  exercise  of  our  right  to  carry  the 
productions  of  our  own  soil  to  the  proper  markets  for 
them,  and  so  denied  the  ability  to  pay  for  those  fabrica- 
tions it  has  hitherto  (perhaps)  been  our  interest  to  receive 
from  abroad, — it  is  imperiously  demanded  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  that  they  should  look  to  themselves,  and,  iu 
themselves  and  from  the  inestimably  valuable  raw  ma- 
terials of  their  country  ’s  growth,  make  for  themselves, 
those  articles  of  necessity',  convenience  or  even  of  luxu- 
ry, which  it  once  suited  them  to  obtain  from  the  work- 
shops of  the  old  world — to  draw  themselves  off  from 
sucfi  nations  as  would  (it  they  could)  compel  us  to  pur- 
chase their  manufactures,  though  draining  us  of  the  last 
cent  to  pay  for  them,  in  forbiding  an  ingress  of  our  com- 
modities to  such  ports  and  places  as  might  enable  us  to 
preserve  a well-balanced  account  in  our  trade  with  the 
world — without  which  national  as  well  as  individual  po- 
verty must  iuevitably'  ensue.” 

We  have  never  faultered  in  our  opinion  or  conduct 
since  then;  but  the  incidents  which  have  happened  in 
sixteen  years  shew  us,  that  a person,  by  keeping  one 
straight-forward  course,  may'  be  fashionable  or  unfash- 
ionable several  times  m that  period,  with  the  same  per- 
sons! This,  however,  more  especially  happens  in  zig 
zag  politics — for  there  alway's  will  be  “meu  of  principle 
according  to  their  interest.  ” 

Cultivation  of  silk.  Many  enquiries  have  lately 
been  made  as  to  the  best  method  of  cultivating  the  mul- 
berry and  for  rearing  silk  worms — and  we  hope  the  suc- 
cessful enterprise  of  a few,  already  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, will  be  profitable  to  our  country  at  large,  and  stimu- 
late others  in  their  efforts  in  furnishing  a new  article  of 
givat  value  to  he  added  either  to  our  manufactures  oi 
exports.  Four  acres  of  land,  planted  with  the  mulb  rry 
near  Boston,  have  supplied  food  for  as  many  worms  as 
made  420  lbs.  of  silk,  worth  $3  50  per  pound  or  1,470 
dollars-^all  which  were  attended  to  by  four  girls,  and 
only  for  a short  period  in  the  year.  There  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  mystery,  or  difficulty  in  this  business — it 
rather  re  ures  -.arethlness  than  skill,  and  more  of  at-, 
tention  than  labor;  and  is  especially  fitted  for  the  em- 
ployment ot  aged  persons  having  young  children  under 
their  charge — i p.ther  of  which,  in  any  other  w ay,  would 
be  ot  much  utility  or  present  profit.  It  seems  that  the 
best  manner  of  cultivating  the  mulberry  is  to  sow  it 
“broad  cast,”  w hen  the  leaves  may  be  mowed  off" and 
raked  together  for  use  with  the  least  possible  -trouble, 
and  that  they  are  larger  and  more  tender  than  when 
grown  on  trees,  though  enough  of  these  must  be  reared 
to  furnish  annual  supplies  of  seed. 

The  editors  of  the  Natchez  “Ariel”  and  Mobile,  (Ala- 
bama) “Ifegister”  are  earnest  in  calling  the  attention  of 
their  readers  to  these  things.  The  former  noticing  tfip 

E reduction  says — “Would  not  this  culture  be  admins 
ly adapted  to  the  eastern  section  of  this  state?  Would, 
it  not  he  much  better  lor  planters  on  a small  scale; — 
those  who  make  but  10  or  15  hales  of  cotton,  and  who 
have  a land  cayriage  of  50  or  fOO  mil^s  t<>  mark  ot.  to  tur^ 
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their  attention  to -the  culture  of  silk?  The  labor  would 
be  much  better  suited  to  females,  thou  that  which  is  ne- 
cessary jn  the  culture  of  cotton.  Many  men  whose  fa- 
milies are  large  might  from  the  labor  of  their  own  chil- 
dren, realize  4 or  $500  per  ann.  The  facility  of  trans- 
portation would  give  it  a decided  preference  over  cot- 
ten  to  those  whose  residence  is  remote  from  market.” 
And  a good  essayist  in  the  “Register”  says — It  is  the  art 
of  living  'within  ourselves  that  leads  to  independence, 
either  in  a nation,  or  an  individual,  after  all  the  volumes 
that  have  been  wrote  on  the  subject.  The  management 
of  a Quaker  for  twenty  four  hours , would  teach  an  ob- 
serving mind  more  than  “Smith’s  Wealth  ©f  Nations.” 
Without  reading,  writing,  or  even  much  talking  on  the 
subject,  they  have  reduced  the  t .eory  to  a system,  and 
the  consequence  is  universal  comfort , prosperity,  and  pe- 
cuniary independence , amongst  them — a poor  or  depend- 
ent quaker,  would  be  a phenomenon — they  keep  no  store 
account. 

“An  acre  of  ground  in  our  country  is  but  a small  piece- 
one  dollar  and  twenty  five  cents  will  buy  it.  A little 
labor  will  clear  it  of  every  thing — a little  more  will  dig 
it  up, and  plant  five  or  six  hundred  young  mulberry  trees — 
a few  hours  will  put  in  the  grafts.  Thirty  seven  and  an 
half  cents  will  buy  a silk  mulberry  of  the  finest  species — 
this  in  a little  time  will  produce  grafts  sufficient  tor  your 
acre.  In  the  mean  time  you  have  a potaloe  and  pea  patch 
for  two  years — no  labor  lost — and  when  you  can  no  lon- 
ger plant  or  tend  the  ground,  its  annual  value , by  ano- 
ther less  laborious  and  more  agreeable  employment,  viz. 
gathering  the  leaves,  becomes  a life  estate  worth  three 
\ hundred  and  thirty  dollars  per  annum.  Can  any  more 
rational,  or  inviting  inducement  be  offered  to  honest  in- 
dustry?” 

And  adds — 

“From  trial,  by  grafting  the  silk  mulberry  on  the  na- 
tive tree  of  our  country,  I am  persuaded  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  second  year  would  be  considerable,  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  begin- 
ning so  early  to  take  the  leaves  off  the  foreign  mulberry. 
Our  native  tree  will  bear  this  robbing  as  soon  as  you 
please,  and  the  thread  it  produces,  though  coarser  than 
the  European,  is  excellent,  and  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
most  common,  most  useful  and  coarser  fabriek,  and  was 
their  quantity  sufficient,  I am  assured,  would  be  quickly 
added  to  cotton  by  northern  ingenuity  in  the  production 
of  new  goods , giving  the  latter  more  durability  and  a 
Iiandsome  appearance. 

“For  female  and  young  slaves,  the  pursuit  of  silk 
would  furnish  an  employment  not  only  a hundred  per 
cent,  more*  profitable  than  cotton,  but  more  calculated  to 
meet  and  fill  up  the  claims  of  humanity  and  wise  policy — 
and  instead  of  having  the  female  slave  exposed  to  the  un- 
wholesome effects  of  morning  damps,  and  dews,  in  a cot*? 
ton  patch,  wading  through  grass  and  weeds,  or  basking 
in  a hot  August  or  September  sun,  while  probably  in  a 
situation  that  forbids  exposure  of  any  kind,  she  might  be 
turning  the  wheel , in  a comfortable  room,  and  which  ul- 
timately, if  prudently  directed,  might  render  some  trips 
to  “the  store”  quite  unnecessary.  This  would  not  ren- 
der it  necessary  for  the  “merchant,”  to  shew  Mr.  Plan- 
ter such  “a  big  piece  of  paper”  in  the  “fall” — called  a 
“ store  account.  ” 

|C^pWe  heartily  rejoice  in  the  success  of  every 
branch  of  the  national  industry,  and  think  that  we  see  in 
the  cultivation  of  silk  the  creation  of  a new  and  very  va- 
luable article  for  the  internal  or  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States — having  a powerful  tendency  to  link  the 
various  parts  more  firmly  together,  and  render  all  the 
people  more  happy.  If  not  yet  prepared  to  manufacture 
it  at  home,  it  appears  to  us  that  raw  silk  might  easily  be 
rendered  an  article  for  export  second  in  importance  only 
to  cotton,  and  without  any  sensible  effect  on  the  other- 
wise productive  industry  of  the  country. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  establishment  of 
manufactures  in  the  south.  We  know  of  no  reason  why 
they  might  not  as  well  flourish  south  of  the  Potomac  as 
north  of  that  river,  especially  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  Ma- 
ryland, populated  with  nearly  the  same  sort  of  persons, 
and  having  much  similarity  in  manners  and  habits;  but  we 
apprehend  that  if  the  severe  laws  which  have  been  passed 
in  certain  of  the  states  concerning  slaves  are  necessary, that 
■it^ould  be  highly  inexpedient  to  employ  them  in  large  es- 


tablishments; and  those  on  a small  scale  arc  comparative- 
ly unprofitable.  In  some  parts,  no  fears  could  be  enter- 
tained from  gatherings  of  slaves,  or  the  progress  that  they 
would  make  in  a knowledge  of  their  own  capacity  aafl 
power;  but  in  others,  we  think,  that  such  things  might  be 
attended  with  considerable  hazard,  in  the  course  of  events 
—judging  from  the  sensibility  shewn  upon  the  subject. 
There  are  but  few  places,  however,  well  fitted  for  facto- 
ries, at  which  a wholesome  population  of  free  white  labor- 
ers might  not  be  easily  collected — with  as  much  case 
at  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Fredericksburg,  Raleigh,  for 
examples,  as  in  Baltimore  county;  and  these  would  be 
perpetually  collecting  round  them  bodies  of  persons  who 
might  be  relied  upon  in  cases  of  emergency.  Besides, 
the  factories  would  prevent  the  ©migration  of  thousands 
of  poor  white  people. to  parts  of  the  country  wherein 
labor  is  more  honorable  than  in  the  south,  and  finally 
raise  up  a new  and  powerful  class  of  individuals  every  way 
important  to  the  public  safety  and  national  welfare — high- 
ly productive,  and  defensive,  not  dangerous:  a class  as 
much  superior  in  intellect  and  comfort  to  the  population: 
from  which  they  would  be  drawn,  as  the  latter  are  to  the 
slaves.  This  is  not  a speculative  opinion — and  out  of 
these  would  arise  many  highly-gifted  persons  to  adorn 
the  societies  in  which  their  lot  should  be  cast.  Some  of 
the  most  valuable  and  wealthy  of  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  of  these — mien  that  have  created  their  own 
titles  to  respectability,  and  who  command  it  because  of 
their  good  qualities.  The  employment  of  white  opera- 
tives in  the  factories  would  keep  up  the  separation  which 
is  thought  so  becoming  and  proper,  if  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, in  the  south — but  numerous  slaves  might  be  em- 
ployed in  furnishing  subsistence  and  materials,  in  hun- 
dreds of  different  ways — probably  to  an  increase  of  their 
own  comfort  and  more  advantageously  to  their  owners,, 
because  of  the  new  markets  afforded  for  the  products  of 
their  labor.  We  do  not  speak  in  reference  to  household 
manufactures — they  are  almost  every  where  profitable 
and  proper,  and  employ  much  time  that,  without  them-,- 
would  be  Avasted.  The  cultivation  of  silk  does  not  ap- 
pear liable  to  the  objections  just  above  hinted  at — it  may 
be  mixed  with  and  become  a part  of  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  the  landholders  and  their  slaves,  and  certainly 
yield  a ; larger  and  more  certain  profit  than  cotton,  pro- 
portioned to  the  land  and  labor  employed — and  the  trans- 
portation of  it  to  market  would  be  a trifling  matter,  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  article. 

From  what  we  have  heard  on  this  .subject,  almost  any 
farmer  or  planter  whose  whole  family  consists  of  15  or 
20  persons,  might  supply  an  annual  average  of  2 or  .300 
lbs.  of  raw  silk,  without  feeling  any  loss  of  land  or  labor 
engaged  in  the  business;  and  this  alone  would  pay  all 
the  extra  duties  imposed  by  the  tariff,  [if  any  there  are!) 
on  a whole  county  with  15  or  20,000  inhabitants — and  in 
some  measure  prepare  the  people  of  the  south,  (who  in 
their  cotton  may  almost  be  said  to  have  a monopoly  of 
the  exports  of  the  United  States  in  products  of  the  soil), 
for  the  state  of  things  to  which  they  are  hastening  by  the 
over-production  of  their  staple;  which  it  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  ©ur  manufacturers,  as  well  as  our  planters,  should' 
command  a better  price  than  it  bears  at  present;  just  as 
the  millers  make  most  profit  when  the  farmers  are  pros- 
perous. And  in  these  profits  no  injury  is  rendered  to 
the  rest  ©f  the  community  that  is  not  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced bv  advantages  gained,  in  the  more  liberal 
circulation  of  money  and  higher  wages  paid  for  labor.  It; 
should  always  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase, and  not  the  nominal  price  of  an  article,  which  ope- 
rates as  the  cost  pf  it  to  the  consumer.  A laborer  obtain- 
ing 150  cents  per  day,  can  pay  two  or  three  prices  more 
for  his  bread,  or  his  clothing,  or  his  groceries,  &c.  than 
another  who  receives  only  100  cents  per  day — For  either 
of  these  items  make  up  but  a small  part  of  necessary  ex- 
penses, while  his  earnings  are  advanced  50  percent. 

The  silk  manufacture  is  a very  important  one.  Wc. 
Import  large  quantities  of  silk  goods  which,  in  due  time, 
plight  be  made  at  home.  The-  British  have  long  pro- 
tected and  cherished  this  manufacture,  and  it  is  one  of 
great  extent  in  England.  A late  Liverpool  paper  says — 
“The  largest  order  ever  given  in  England  for  the  silk 
trade,  has  been  by  his  majesty  within  the  last  few  weeks 
to  complete  the  furniture  of  the  new  apartments  at 
Windsor.  There  are  to  be  several  suits  of  hangings  of 
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the  most  magnificent  description;  anfl  the  estimated  ex- 
pense whieh  will  attend  theorder  will  be  nearly  ,£80,000. 
The  order,  is  not,  we  believe,  confined  to  one  house  in 
the  trade,  but  given  to  three  or  four  of  the  most  exten- 
sive, in  order  both  to  have  it  completed  in  time,  and  to 
afford  employment  to  an  increased  number  of  workmeu. 

Cotton*  bagging.  The  Natchez  “Ariel,”  says.  “We 
readily  believe  our  citizens,  will  ere  long,  one  and  all , 
unite  with  us  in  opinion,  that  “the  American  system  ” is 
as  well  calculated  to  promote  our  prosperity,  as  the  pros- 
perity- of  any  other  state  in  the  union.  Nay,  we  do  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  encouragement  of  a home  market,  rests 
our  only  hope  of  realizing  a fair  profit  on  our  agricultural 
labor.  We  know  it  was  asserted,  when  the  high  pro- 
tecting duty  on  coarse  cotton  fabrics  was  first  imposed, 
that  the  consumers  would  have  to  pay  an  additional  price 
for  the  article,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  duty  im- 
posed; and  the  groovers  of  the  raov  material  would  have 
to  submit  to  a reduction  in  price,  on  account  of  the  coun- 
tervailing duties  that  would  be  imposed  by  the  British 
government.  We  know  that  no  such  result  has  been  ex- 
perienced; on  the  contrary,  we  are  satisfied,  no  counter- 
vailing duty  will  be  imposed;  and  none  are  hardy  enough 
to  deny,  that  we  get  the  manufactured  goods  of  a much 
better  quality,  and  at  a much  lower  price,  than  before  the 
<hity  was  imposed.  The  enemies  of  the  system,  when 
asked  to  point  out  the  injurious  effects  of  the  tariff \ are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  much,  (if  not  all),  the  evil 
they  anticipated  from  it,  never  has  and  probably  never 
will  be  realized.  The  only  article  they  can  point  to,  as 
being  enhanced  in  price  by  the  tariff,  is  cotton  hagging. 
We  saw  last  week,  an  invoice  of  several  hundred  pieces 
of  bagging,  imported  in  the  year  1816,  on  which  the  duty 
was  cents  per  yard.  The  duty  it  would  now  pay, 
undet'  the  tariff,  would  be  not  quite  4J  cents  per  yard. 
Surelv  this  difference  is  not  worth  complaining  of;  and  it 
is  really  absurd  to  attribute  the  present  high  price  of 
bagging  to  the  tariff,  for  it  has  had  no  more  influence  on 
it  than  it  has  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  our  majestic  river.” 

Exportations.  We  have  more  than  once  noticed 
exportations  of  machinery  to  Great  Britain.  The  power- 
loom  made  at  Matteawan,  N.  V.  tor  weaving  broad  cloth, 
and  sent  out  some  time  ago,  has  been  put  up  and  is  in 
operation  at  Leeds,  highly  approved  of.  In  the  know- 
ledge of  machinery,  we  are  fully  able  to  “return  light 
ft)r  light.  ” 

The  Philadelphia  papers  mention  that  a coachee,  made 
'by  Mr.  Ogle  of  that  city,  to  the  order  of  a gentleman  of 
Edinburg,  and  about  to  be  exported,  has  been  exhibit- 
ed— not  because  it  is  better  than  many  others  from  the 
shop  of  the  same  maker  and  others,  but  on  account  of 
its  destination.  In  carriages  generally,  especially  be- 
cause of  their  lightness  and  strength,  as  well  as  cheapness, 
we  greatly  excel  the  old  world;  and  particularly  in  wag- 
ons for  burthen  or  the  conveyance  of  passengers,-  and 
/coachees  and  gigs,  as  well  for  convenience  as  use.  This 
coachee  weighs  only  about  1,000  lbs.  A similar  carriage 
of  English  construction,  would  weigh  more  than  twice  as 
much,  as  we  are  informed,  and  not,  perhaps,  wear  any 
longer.  The  British  duty  on  the  importation  will  be 
thirty  pei'  cent.  It  is  expected  that  this  order  will  be 
followed  by  many  others. 

The  orange  crops.  The  St.  Augustine  Herald  says — 
‘.‘This  is  an  abundant  season;  and  the  exports  will  be  large,  j 
It  is  estimated  that  the  groves  in,  and  around  the  city, 
w ill  amount  to  2,000,000.  The  exports  of  the  week  is 
about  400,000.  Many  vessels  are  needed  to  carry  away 
what  remains.”  [Why  not  import  oranges  from  Spain, 
instead  of  using  our  own, to  the  “injury  of  the  revenue?” 
Let  the  opponents 'of  domestic  industry  answer!] 

Congress  w ill  meet  on  Monday  week.  Several  mem- 
bers have  already  arrived  at  Washington,  and  placed 
themselves  in  snug  quarters  for  the  session — •which  will, 
probably,  be  a very  long  and  exceedingly  unpleasant 
one.  We  shall  exert  ourselves  to  record  its  proceedings 
and  to  keep  up  with  the  novelties  furnished. 

•The  tut  \ls  at  mobile.  The  National  Intelligencer 
of  Wednesday  last,  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  pro-, 


ceedings  of  the  court  martial  held  at  Mobile,  and  latelv 
discovered  in  the  war  department,  will  not  be  published 
unless  called  for  by  the  proper  authority— congress. 
The  decision  of  the  secretary  appears  to  us  a good  one. 
Public  papers,  we  think,  in  general,  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  individuals,  except,  indeed,  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
These  will  no  doubt,  be  brought  out,  in  a regular  way, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  approaching  session  ot  congress. 

iCP’Thcre  is  something  about  these  papers  that  re- 
quires explanation.  We  have  taken  no  part  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  the  public  mind  has  been  greatly  excited  about 
the  trials,  and  we  would  represent  the  ovho/e  affair  to 
the  public  intelligence.  When  political  controversy  first 
brought  up  these  trials  to  remembrance,  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  war  depart- 
ment, it  was  asserted  that  president  Madison  had  ordered 
the  return  of  them  to  gov.  Blount — next  we  saw  that  the 
“Nashville  committee”  published  extracts  from  the. 
“original  proceedings” — now  we  find  that  an  accoupt  of 
the  proceedings  is  discovered  in  the  war  department, 
where  the  originals,  it  seems,  should  have  been  deposit- 
ed from  the  first.  We  do  not,  in  the  most  rerpote 
degree,  mean  to  insinuate  wrong  committed  by  any 
person  in  this  matter;  but  there  is  an  apparent  w:- 
regularity  in  it  which,  we  think,  that  the  people  would 
like  to  understand,  warmed  as  they  are  by  discus- 
sions on  the  subject,  and  we  hope  that  all  questions 
concerning  it,  may,  if  possible,  be  put  at  rest,  . and 
at  once — if  the  papers  shall  be  called  for  by  either 
branch  of  the  uational  legislature.  This  is  as  much  a pri- 
vate' as  a public  wish— fifty  pages  of  this  work  have 
sometimes  been  given  tip  to  documentary  articles,  all 
the  points  of  which  might  have  been  brought  out  in  less 
than  five.  It  will  be  expected  of  us  faithfully  to  insert 
whatever  belongs  to  this  question,  and  we  shall  do  it,  if 
reasonably  practicable;  and  therefore  we  wish  that  the 
whole  may  be  presented  at  once,  and  as  briefas  possible, 
for  the  public  judgment. 

The  iate  col.  Howard.  The  city  councils  of  Bal- 
timore, at  their  late  extra  session,  passed  a resolution  to 
obtain  a portrait  of  our  late  valuable  and  venerable  citizen, 
and  distinguished  soldier  of  the  revolution,  col.  How  aril 
— who  left  not  behind  him  any  one,  perhaps,  who  hail 
seen  more  or  severer  service  than  himself;  one  however, 
of  those  who  passed  with  him  through  all  the  hardships 
and  battles  of  the  south,  and  was  a soldier  from  Jan.  4, 
1776,  still  survives— our  much  esteemed  friend,  major 
Peter  Jaquett,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  who  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed sometime  ago  to  the  editors  of  this  paper,  said— 

“I  was  attached  to  the  army  seven  years  and  ten  months; 
during  all  which  time  l never  lost  niore  than  one  month's 
duty,  and  never  was  absent  one  day  from  ray  regiment 
without  leave.  I was  engaged  in  more  tlian'thirty  field 
actions,  and  besides  assisted  in  the  siege,  storm,  or  cap- 
ture of  nine  forts  or  fortified  places,  in  which  I ’received 
three  wounds,  one  of  which,  even  yet,  pains  me  even 
day.  ” 

Another  of  col.  Howard’s  associates  in  the  south  also 
resides  at  Wilmington,  major  Caleb  Bcnnet.  He  enter- 
ed the  army  at  a later  period  than  major  Jaquett,  being 
a younger  man,  but  faithfully  and  gallantry  served  until 
the  revolutionary  army  was  disbanded. 

Tenn  essee.  The  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of 
this  state  have  excited  more  attention  than  usual,  because 
of  the  political  sentiments  and  propositions  submitted. 
In  our  last  paper  we  inserted  Mr.  Brown’s  resolution  * 
and  the  report,  or  reasoning  upon  them,  with  an  account 
of  other  doings,  useful  for  reference:  we  now  give  a part  of 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  senate  of  that  state,  in 
opposition  to  the  reasoning  of  that  report,  and  our  read- 
ers have  a tolerably  correct  view  of  both  sides  of  the 
question.  The  references  of  this  gentleman  to  the  poli- 
tical history  of  the  last  presidential  election  are  curious 
and  interesting,  and  will,  no  doubt,  cause  a great 
discussion  in  the  new  spapers,  .and  bring  up  to  recol- 
lection many  incidents  belonging  to  that  contest. 

Elections  and  electioneering.  Meetings  have 
■en  commenced  in  North  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of 
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appointing  a convention  to  form  an  “ Anti-Jackson”  ticket 
of  electors  of  president  in  that  state. 

Mr.  Clinton  has  been  newly  nominated  fnr  tine  presi- 
dency at  two  or  three  meetings  in  New  York,  and  some 
further  communications  favorable  thereto  Iravc  appeared 
in  die  “Statesman.”  But  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  of  the 
8th  inst.  the  day  after  the  election, published  the  following 
until  which  time  it  had  been,  as  a matter  of  delicacy,  re- 
tained— 

“Dear  sir — I lately  had  a personal  conversation  with 
gov.  Clinton,  on  the  subject  we  talked  of,  as  to  the  lal'e 
singular  course  pursued  by  the  Statesman,  which  has  been 
generally  supposed  to  possess  his  confidence;  and  it  gives 
me  sincere  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  with  his  accustom- 
ed frankness  he  assured  me  that  he  disclaimed  all  partici- 
pation in  the  policy  that  the  Statesman  liad  thought  proper 
to  recommend,  so  far  as  concerned  himself.  He  said 
most  explicitly,  that  he  had  not  directly  uor  indirectly 
consented,  and  would  not  consent  that  his  name  should 
lie  used  as  a candidate  in  opposition  to  that  of  gen.  Jack- 
son.  That  ‘any  other  course  on  his  part  would  be  con- 
trary  to  principle,  a violation  of  honor  and  of  good  faith,’ 
and  finishing  by  declaring,  ‘that  the  nomination  of  gen. 
Jackson  met  with  his  approbation.’  ” 

The  meetings  of  the  people  in  the  several  counties  of 
Virginia,  for  and  against  the  present  administration,  are 
going  on.  An  organization  of  its  friends  Is  making  In 
Kentucky — in  which  state  it  seems  that  they  have  a ma- 
jority often  in  the  house  of  representatives  and  of  three 
in  the  senate.  Delegates  have  been  appoihted  in  many 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  to  attend  a convention  to  be 
held  at  Harrisburg  on  the  4th  of  January,  to  nominate  a 
ticket  of  electors  favorable,  to  Mr.  Adams.  At  the  meet- 
ing held  in  Pittsburg,  gov.  Shulze  was  named  for  the 
vice  presidency. 

The  Missouri  Republican  says — Editors  in  tlie  Atlan- 
tic states,  when  describing  the  mode  of  appointing  elec- 
tors in  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  generally  put  down  these 
states  as  choosing  by  districts,  and  calculations  on  the  re- 
sult of  the  next  election  are  not  uufvequently  made,  pre- 
dicated upon  a probable  division  of  the  votes  of  one  or 
both  of  them. — This  is  a mistake:  both  states  will  vote  in 
1 828  by  general  ticket,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  a 
division  of  the  vote  of  either.  In  Missouri,  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  electors  is  somewhat  pe- 
culiar. The  state  is  divided  into  districts,  one  resident  erf 
each  of  those  districts  is  to  be  chosen  bv  the  voters  of  the 
whole  state,  and  no  two  persons  residing  in  the-  same 
district  can  be  chosen  as  electors.  Ever}'  voter  designates 
three  persons  as  his  choice,  “and  the  person  ( residing  in 
any  one  district)  Icivitjg  the  highest  number  of  votes  giv- 
en in  the  stale  for  any  one  person  residing  in  the  same 
district,  will  be  the  elector  for  tlrat  district.”  The  prac- 
tical consequeuoe  of  this  regulation  will  he,  that  each  vo- 
ter will  give  his  vote  to  three  persons,  no  tun  of  whom 
reside  in  the  same  district ; and  the  result  will  be  the  same 
as  in  the  ordinary  general  ticket  system,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  residence  of  the  electors. 

The  Albany  Arcus  thus  classes  the  members  elect  af 
the  legislature  of  New  York — “regular  republican”  81, 
“federal”  17,  “anti  masonic”  14,  “Clintonian  Jackson” 
4.  Eight  counties  electing  1 2 members,  vet  to  lie  heard 
from.  The  “Advocate”  claims  49  members  as  friendly 
to  the  administration,  so  far  as  the  returns  were  received, 
and  holds  out  the  expectation  of  others,  mentioning  seve- 
ral counties  in  which  the  presidential  question  was  not 
made  the  test.  The  whole  number  of  members  in  the 
assembly  is  128.  Phineas  L.  Tracy,  the  “administra- 
tion candidate,”  lias  been  elected  to  congress  in  place  of 
Mr.  Evans  resigned. 

At  a convention  of  the  members  of  tlie  legislature  of 
Vermont,  held  on  the  9th  inst.  Jonas  Galusha, Ezra  But- 
ler, John  Phelps,  Apollos  Austin,  William  Jarvis,  Asa 
Aldis,  and  Josi:ih  Dana,  were  nominated  electors  of  pre- 
sident; and  Samuel  C.  Crafts,  for  governor,  Mr.  Butler 
having  declined  a re-election.  All  friendly  to  the  re- 
election  of  Mr.  Adams. 

“The  Cherokee  Phoenix.”  This  is  the  title  of  a 
newspaper,  proposed  to  be  published  by  Elias  Doudmot , 
in  the  Cherokee  nation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
thereof- — in  part  to  be  printed  in  English,  and  In  part  with 
the  lately  invented  Cher-okee  characters*— matters  of  In- 


terest to  be  Inserted  in  parallel  columns:  to  issue  weekly? 
at  $2  50  per  annum,  if  paid  in  advance.  The  design  ol 
if  is  to  spread,  and  preserve,  the  laws  of  tbe  nation  and  its 
public  documents;  and  furnish  accounts  of  its  manners, 
customs,  education,  religion,  &c.  and  promote  a love  of 
literature  in  this  people.  We  heartly  wish  success  lo  this 
project.  Whether  it  be  the  Cherokees,  or  any  other  na- 
tion, we  are  nearly  indifferent — but  we  have  long  wished 
tlrat  some  one  tribe  might  be  incorporated  into  the  family 
of  the  republic — as  proof  to  posterity  that  extermination 
was  not  the  desire  of  the  generation  in  which  Washing- 
ton lived  and  Jbpfbuson  flourished,  however  much 
it  has  resulted  from  tlie  march  of  the  white  population, 
and,  perhaps,  generally  must. 

“The  conspiracy  cases.”  The  New  York  Com- 
mercial says — The  supreme  court  have  unanimously  de- 
clared the  indictment  against  Messrs.  Ecklord  and  Bar- 
ker, invalid — So  ends  this  business. 

Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  on  Wednesday, last  w eek,  sit- 
ting in  court  in  apparent  health,  was  observed  to  lean  for» 
ward  on  the  table,  and  when  spoken  to  found  to  be  in- 
sensible. Life,  however,  had  not  departed  and  he  was 
carried  home  on  a litter,  and  expired  at  a 11  o’clock  at 
night,  being  insensible  from  the  moment  of  the  attack.  He 
had  been  closely  confined  in  the  “Astor  case,”  and  ex- 
erted himself  exceedingly.  He  was  a brother  of  the  fa- 
mous Robert  Emmet,  and  has  not  left  behind  him  an 
abler  jurist  or  a better  man.  The  court  of  chancery  was. 
immediately  adjourned  after  he  was  stricken,  and  every 
possible  mark  of  attention  was  paid  while  he  survived,  or 
of  respect  shewn  after  his  decease,  by  the  citizens  and 
members  of  the  bar  of  New  York,  who  regarded  him  with, 
great  love  and  reverence. 

Fires.  We  have  a list  of  the  houses  destroyed  by  the 
late  lire  at  Mobile — they  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  exclusive  of  back  buildings  or  out-houses,  and 
much  damage  was  also  done  to  the  wharves.  About 
7 8thsof  the  baildings  destroyed  were  of  wood — hence 
the  extent  of  the  calamity.  In  many  instances,  entire  sets 
of  the  books  of  the  merchants  were  destroyed,  of  course, 
large  quantities  of  goods  and  furniture. 

Niblo’s  hotel,  at  Petersburg,  Va.  was  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire — tlie  chief  part  of  the  furniture  and  other 
moveables  saved.  It  was  Insured  to  the  amount  of 
$35, 0U0. 

Li n ex  case.  Tire  Wheeling  Gazette  of  the  17th  inst*.' 
furnishes  tire  following  law  case.  Truth,  it  seems,  is  do 
justification  iu  Virginia,  in  matters  charged  as  libellous— - 
und  a person  seeking  damages,  has,  by  his  counsel,  soli- 
cited the  suppression  of  it,  tlrat  damages  night  be  ob- 
tained! The  jury,  however,  soon  settled  tlie  matter; 
and  we  question  if  ever  a jury  will  be  found  in  tlie  Unit- 
ed States  to  sanction  tlie  saying  that  “truth  is  a libel,” 
unless  unnecessarily  told,  and  for  the  gratification  of  ma- 
lignant personal  purposes. 

The  commonwealth,  vs.  Robert  I.  Curtis. 

The  public  have  already  been  informed,  that,  at  the 
August  court,  an  indictment  was  preferred  against  the 
editor,  at  tlie  instance  ol  JVIr.  Carter  Beverley,  (author 
of  “the  Fayetteville  letter,”  &c.  See,)  for  charging  Mr. 
B.  with  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  in  his  letter  to 
Duff  Green  of  tlie  11th  July, 

Tills  cause  occupied  two  days  at  tlie  late  [November] 
oourt,  and  was  decided  on  tlie  10th  inst.  The  defendant 
offered,  in  justification , proof  of  tlie  truth  of  the  publica- 
tion complained  of  as  libellous.  On  behalf  of  the  com- 
monwealth, it  was  contended,  that  it  was  not  competent 
for  the.  defendant  to  give  such  proof  in  justification.  The 
argument  upon  this  point  w as  of  considerable  length  and 
great  interest.  Mr.  Doddrige,  for  the  defendant,  main- 
tained, that  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  it  was 
competent  for  the  defendant  to  prove  the  truth  of  tlie 
publication  In  justification.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  lay 
his  argument  before  our  readers,  for,  although  it  did 
not  convince  the  court,  we  are  persuaded  it  would  con- 
vince the  public,  that  tlie  legal  grounds  which  lie  assum- 
ed, “will  stand  the  test  of  human  scrutiny,  of  talents  and 
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of  time.  ” The  court  decided,  that  the  truth  could  not  be 
proved  in  justification. 

A mass  of  oral  and  documentary  evidence  was  then 
laid  before  the  jury,  commencing  with  the  Fayetteville 
letter,  and  ending  with  that  of  Mr.  Markley,  and  includ- 
ing general  .Jackson’s  letter  to  Mr.  Beverley,  his  address 
to  the  public  of  the  18th  July,  Mr.  Buchanan’s  and  Mr. 
Eaton’s  statements,  Mr.  Beverley’s  letter  to  Duff  Green, 
of  the  11th  July,  and  the  testimony  of  several  gentlemen, 
showing  the  falsity  of  most  of  the  statements  contained  in 
that  letter. 

The  very  able  arguments  addressed  to  the  jury  were 
not  closed  until  a lute  hour.  That  of  Mr.  Doddridge, 
fbr  the  defendant,  was  an  intellectual  treat  of  a very  high 
order.  The  intense  interest  with  which  it  was  listened 
to,  evinced  the  admiration  of  those  who  heard  it.  The 
grounds,  upon  which  the  defence  was  placed  were  similar 
to  those  maintained  with  so  much  effect  by  Mr.  Erkskine, 
in  the  case  of  the  king  vs.  Stockdale,  tried  before  lord 
Kenyon,  in  1789.  Mr.  D.  took  a historical  review  of  the 
malignant  calumnies  of  which  Mr.  Clay  has  been  the  sub- 
ject; and  the  propagation  whereof,  Air.  Beverley,  (the 
prosecutor  in  this  case,)  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
hear  a conspicuous  part;  and  contended  tnat  it  was  com- 
petent for  M r.  Clay , or  for  any  other  citizen  to  refute  these 
calumnies  in  the  public  journals  in  which  they  have  been 
disseminated, — either  by  disproving  them,  or  shewing 
• hat  their  propagators  are  not  -worthy  of  bring  believed. 
So  far  as  we  could  judge,  the  greater  portion  of  the  nu- 
merous auditory  deemed  the  defence  to  be  complete. — 
The  jury,  (composed  of  gentlemen  of  both  political  par- 
lies,)  retired  for  about  five  minutes,  and  returned  a ver- 
dict of  “NOT  GUILTY.” 

TOREIGN  NEWS. 

Several  vessels  have  arrived  from  Europe  at  New 
York,  See.  since  the  publication  of  our  last  foreign  items, 
but  they  have  brought  no  news  of  importance;  such  as 
Is  deemed  interesting  will  be  found  below. 

FRANCE. 

•51.  Durat  who  came  to  Paris  from  Bi  zil  as  consul 
general  of  the  emperor  Don  Pedro,  not  having  been  able 
Lo  obtain  the  recognition  of  himself  in  tliat  capacity,  has 
quitted  the  capital  for  Portugal.  Count  Capo  d’lstria 
Iiad  arrived  at  Paris. 

On  the  first  of  January  next,  it  is  estimated  that  Fr&:ice 
will  have  afloat  39  ships  of  the  line,  35  frigates,  and  194 
smaller  vessels.  170  vessels  are  in  service. 

The  Paris  papers  speak  of  a great  failure  of  one  of  the 
principal  houses  of  Lyons,  and  the  disappearance  of  one 
of  its  principal  members.  The  name  is  not  given;  but  it 
is  said  that  the  failure  will  exceed  a million  of  francs, 
and  that  a great  number  of  capitalists  w ill  be  Involved. 

SPAIN. 

'The  insurrectionary  spirit  is  rapidly  on  the -increase, 
and  in  addition  to  the  provinces  in  open  revolt,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  a general  discontent  is  prevailing  in  Galli- 
cia,  and  that  a general  rising  is  apprehended  there  in  op- 
position to  that  in  Catalonia.  In  Sarragossa  au  exten- 
sive conspiracy  has  been  detected,  embracing  the  most 
distinguished  characters  in  the  city.  I 

General  Alonet,  on  the  14th  Sept,  at  Conea  del  Tren, 
a large  valley  about  a league  from  Tarragona,  fought  an 
action  with  the  rebels,  hi  which  he  had  two  horses  killed 
Uuder  him,  and  was  completely  beaten.  The  rebels  then 
drove  him  into  Tarragona,  w here  he  has  shut  himself  up 
with  two  regiments  of  royal  troops;  they  are  now  besieg- 
ing him  in  that  place.  It  is  said  to  he  the  news  of  this 
joined  to  that  of  the  desertion  to  the  insnrgents  of 
more  than  a third  of  the  royal  troops,  which  had  deter- 
mined his  majesty  to  set  out  post  for  Catalonia. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  event  the  king  has  graci- 
ously invited  the  central  junta  of  government,  establish- 
ed  by  the  insurgents  at  Manrea,  to  report'  to  Tarragona , 
to  hold  a personal  conference  with  him,  assuring  them 
that  he  would  come  with  only  his  suit  and  u weak  escort, 
and  that  he  would  send  off  all  the  military  ar.d  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  place  to  Barceloua  during  the  time  that 
the  conference  and  discussions  would  last.  It  is  said 
that  the  junta  will  not  obey  this  mandate. 

Two  regiments  of  royal  troops,  m going  through  a pass 
called  the  Col  de  Balaguer,  were  surprised  and  cut  in 


pieces  by  0,000  insurgents,  commanded  by  a stranger, 
whose  name,  and  even  country,  is  yet  unknown. 

It  is  also  reported  that  Barcelona  hail  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents. 

PORTUGAL. 

A messenger  has  arrived  at  London  from  Iiio  Janei- 
ro, on  his  way  to  Vienna,  bearing  orders  from  Don  l’e- 
dro  to  his  brother,  the  infant  Don  Miguel,  to  repair  to 
Portugal  and  govern  the  kingdom  as  regent,  he  having 
sworn  to  obey  the  constitutional  government.  But  the 
official  gazette  of  Lisbon,  dated  Sept.  24th,  contains  a 
notice  from  the  financial  department,  issued  by  order  of 
the  infanta  regent,  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  making 
up  of  the  estimates  of  receipt  and  expenditure  for  the 
year  1828,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  she  Is  juU 
disposed  quietly  to  yield  her  prerogatives. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

Russia  is  represented  as  about  to  conclude  a peace  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  threaten  a speedy  war  on  the  other-. 
Accounts  from  Odessa  of  September  16th  sav  that  ins 
believed  that  hostilities  are  to  cease  with  Persia:  while 
affairs  are  assuming  a very  martial  aspect  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Turkey.  Reinforcements  moving  on,  and  the 
hospitals,  depots, &c.  are  placed  on  the  military  system. 
Two  new  frigates  and  three  brigs  of  the  Sebastpool  fleet, 
in  the  harbor  of  Odessa,  are  spoken  of  by  count  Pahlen 
in  the  highest  terms — as  being  built  on  the  American 
plan,  of  the  most  durable  materials,  and  competent  to 
the  greatest  services.  The  fleet  in  the  Black  sea  is  pro  - 
nounced the  true  naval  force  of  Russia.  Circumstances 
favor  (he  idea,  tlrat  Russia  at  least  19  resolved  on  coercive 
measures;  and  the  porte  is  so  far  alarmed  as  to  strength- 
en the  garrisons  on  the  Danube. 

A manifesto  of  the  emperor  dated  19th  September, 
orders  a general  levy  of  recruits  in  (he  whole  empire  of 
two  in  every  500  hundred  inhabitants,  not  even  excepting 
the  Jews,  who  have  formerly  been  exempt  on  payment 
of  a small  pecuniary  tax,  which  is  now  to  he  abolished. 
This  levy,  it  is  supposed,  will  produce  a force  of  150,000 
men,  part  ol  which  will  have  to  supply  the  vacancies  aris- 
it\g  from  dead)  and  the  discharges  of  those  who  hav< 
served  their  legal  time. 

GREECE  AND  TURKEY. 

The  Philadelphia  Greek  committee  have  received 
from  the  Greek  government  a communication  re- 
turning thanks  for  the  supplies  transmitted  for  th?  ln;_- 
nefit  of  the  old  men,  women  and  children  of  Greece,  bill 
states  that  the  government  stands  iu  more  need  of  charity, 
and  assistance;  which,  as  it  is  deprived  of  necessary, 
means,  cannot  protect  and  preserve  the  people  from  the 
horrible  evils  of  war,  (a  war  truly  of  extermination), 
which  are  the  principal  causes  of  their  poverty  and  dis- 
tress. 

The  accounts  from  Corfu  are  to  the  29j.Ii  of  August. 
Achmcd  pacha,  of  Patras,  on  his  march  to  Yostizzo, 
had  passed  the  monastery  of  Tasichi,  where  he  found  a 
considerable  number  uf  Greeks,  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  place  without  the  consent  of  the  monks.  A. 
very  sanguinary  contest  took  place,  which  terminated  in 
the  surrender  of  the  Gdecks.  The  puclia  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded and  arrived  at  Yostizzo  with  4,000  men  and  12 
pieces  of  cannon.  At  Patras  there  was  a force  of  5,0i)0 
Turkish  troops,  who  were  about  to  set  out  for  Alodouj 
where  Ibrahim  pacha,  arrived  on  the  10th  July.  Other 
advices  from  the  same  quarter  represent  the  Greeks  as 
having  obtained  considerable  advantage  over  the  troops 
of  Ibrahim  ii>  the  heart  of  the  Alorea. 

Paul  Bonaparte,  Lucien’s  second  son,  had  effected 
his  escape  from  the  Roman  states,  and  arrived  at  Corfii 
on  his  wav  to  Greece,  in  the  disguise  of  a valet  de  cham- 
bre  to  a friend  of  his,  and  under  the  name  of  Luigi  An- 
tonello.  Lord  Cochrane’s  nephew  having  arrived  the 
same  day,  (the  16th  ult. ),  from  Marseilles,  the  two 
voting  volunteers  intended  to  sail  together  the  day  alter 
for  the  seat  of  their  future  exploits.  The  Turks  aL 
Prevesa  having  heard  of  the  declaration  of  the  allied 
powers,  were  filled  with  apprehension,  and  had, sent  a 
pressing  application  to  Itedschid  pacha  for  reinforce- 
ments, without  w.hich  they  said  they  could'  not  prevent 
that  .fortress  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
if  it  should  he  attacked. 

We  have  not  received  any  tv'v-s  of  importance  froy 
Constantinople. 
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INDIA. 

Late  advices  from  India  inform  us  that  a severe  bat- 
tle has  been  fought  in  Upper  India  between  a numerous 
body  of  the  Afghan  tribes,  and  the  troops  of  Rajah  Run- 
j it  Sitih.  'I'iie  Afghan  army  consisted,  it  is  said,  of  90,000 
infantry  and  10,000  horse,  whilst  that  of  Runjit’s  amount- 
ed to  only  between  15,000  and  20,000  men.  The  ar- 
mies met  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  near  to  the  village 
of  Seydeo,  when  the  attack  was  commenced  by  the  Af- 
ghans; but  the,  greater  part  of  their  host  being  ill  armed 
and  less  organised,  made  no  impression  on  the  Sinhs, 
who  put  their  enemies  to  the  route.  In  the  flight,  great 
numbers  were  sabred  by  Runjit’s  cavalry,  and  a body 
that  had  taken  shelter  in  the  village  of  Sev  deo  was  sur- 
rounded and  entirely  destroyed.  The  Afghans  lost  eight 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  about  10Q  swivels,  and  their  camp 
M as  plundered  by  their  victors. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  mentions  that  the  war  in 
Vegu  has  been  terminated,  by  an  army  of  Burmese. 
They  went  to  Rangoon  early  in  the  presentyear,  and  de- 
feated the  Taliens  and  Peguers,  taking  the  chief  of  the 
ibrmer  prisoner.  About  20,000  of  the  vanquished  have 
gone  into  the  territory  lately  obtained  by  the  British, 
half  of  whom  are  desirous  of  settling  there  as  agricul- 
turists. 

MEXICO. 

The  senate  have  approved  the  new  tariff;  it  will  soon 
be  published,  and  is  to  take  efFect  sixty  days  after 
its  publication.  The  most  important  changes  are 
on  all  white  and  brown  cotton  goods.  The  duty  is  in- 
creased to  eighteen  cents  per  vara,  for  vara  wide,  and  in 
an  equal  proportion  exceeding  that  width,  viz:  for  every 
one  eighth  of  a vara  increase  in  width,  one  and  a half 
cents  augmentation  in  duty.  On  brandy  the  duty  is  in- 
creased to  $21  per  barrel' of  5 arrobas,  or  19  gallons;  and 
on  wine  to  $17  per  barrel. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  TENNESSEE. 

SPEECH  OF  MU.  WILLIAMS. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Williams  in  the  senate  of  Tennessee,  on  t|ic  resolutions 
and  argument  of  Mr.  Brown: 

“That  distinguished  man  at  the  head  of  the  state  de- 
partment, and  many  others  of  our  most  enlightend  states- 
men, ape  in  favour  of  high  duties,  or  what  is  called  the 
American  system.  Although  I have  heard  Mr.  Clay  ad- 
vocate this  system  with  powerful  arguments,  and  with  a 
matchless  eloquence,  yet  my  early  opinions  remain  the 
same  I have  no  information  as  to  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Aaams  on  this  subject.  But  I know  that  a part  of  his  cabi- 
net i’s  opposed  to  the  tariff;  and  an  indiscriminate  charge 
against  the  administration,  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the 
tariff,  would  be  doing  great  injustice,  and  1 will  not  consent 
to  ft.  ‘Gentlemen  are  treading  on  ticklish  ground  in  at- 
tempting to  consign  to  infamy  all  those  who  are,  or 
were  in' favor  of  the  tariff.  I beg  them  to  remember 
that  gen.  Jackson  voted  for  the  tariff  and  internal  im- 
provement also.  And  the  last  tariff  bill  passed  both 
houses  of  congress  by  the  votes  of  Tennessee  members. 
I cannot  but  bestow  a passing  notice  on  the  changes  in 
Tennessee  on  this  subject.  1 ask  pardon  for  introducing 
myself  in  this  portrait.  When  I was  in  the  senate  of 
the  U.  States,  l was  denounced  as  a radical  and  anti-ta- 
riff man.  It  was  objected  to  me,  that  I was  by  birth, 
education,  in  feelings  and  inpoltics,  a southern  man;  and 
lor  these  reasons  was  thrown  overboard  in  my  political 
voyage.  Geii.  Jackson  was  my  successor. — He  was  up 
to  the  hub  a tariff  man,  and  for  internal  improvement  by 
the  general  government,  and  was  therefore  much  better 
suited  to  represent  a western  state  than  I was.  I would 
not  surrender  the  convictions  of  my  best  judgment  to  a 
momentary  and  artificial  excitement — I met  in y fate  with 
composure.  The  tariff  bill  passed  by  the  votes  of  gen. 
Jackson  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Eaton.  And  I have  liv- 
ed to  see  a total  revolution  in  Tennessee,  on.  the  subject, 
of  the  tariff.  Almost  every  one  is  now  on  my  side. 
We  are  all  anti- tar  iff-,  I rejoice  to  see  so  many  of  my 
countrymen  converted,  to  what  I consider  the  true  faith. 

“Mr.  Eaton,  with  whom  I got  along  whilst  he  was 
my  colleague,  with  much  harmony,  I feel  assured,  has 
been  thoroughly  converted  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  as 


well  as  in  relation  to  the  great  principles  of  military  law* 
which  divided  the  president  and  senate  in  the  last  re- 
duction of  the  army.  Perhaps  I have  gone  too  far.  I 
have  no  certain  evidence  that  gen.  Jackson  has  changed, 
either  as  regards  the  tariff  or  internal  improvements. 
There  is  much  discussion  in  the  country,  and  various 
statements  on  this  subject,  but  what  is  the  truth  of  the 
matter  1 have  no  information.” 

“I  have  been  referred  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
Buchanan,  Eaton,  and  Isacks,  and  the  conversation  of 
Markley,  &c.  I have  looked  into  all  this,  with  a desire 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  these  charges.  Upon  a care- 
ful perusal  of  this  testimony,  I discover  that  these  gen- 
tlemen were  all  the  friends  of  gen.  Jackson.  That  they 
were  no  doubt  laudably  engaged  in  devising  the  ways  and 
means  of  securing  his  election.  That  some  of  them  sup- 
posed the  succor  of  Mr.  C.  would  effectuate  their  wish- 
es,— and  that  this  could  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  door 
of  the  state  department  open.  But  there  is  no  testimo- 
ny that  Mr.  Clay  knew  what  these  persons  were  thinking 
of. — On  the  contrary,  it  is  manifest,  that  whilst  somegen- 
tlemen  were  making  arrangements  to  open  the  door,  and 
set  a hook  and  line,  baited  with  state  department,  and, 
which  they,  judging  by  some  standard,  supposed  would 
certainly  produce  a nibble  or  a bite — the  trout,  from  any' 
thing  which  appears,  was  asleep. — And  is  it  possible 
that  this  legislature  will  assert  the  facts  differently  from  . 
what  are  made  out  by  the  friends  of  the  general,  and  the  * 
adversaries  of  Mr.  Clay.” 

“When  gentlemen  are  driven  from  the  position,  that 
evidence  of  guilt  is  to  be  found  in  the  statements  of  Buc- 
hanan, Eaton,  &c.  some  of  them  say,  that  the  fact  of 
Clay  ’s  having  voted  for  Adams,  and  the  latter  appointing 
| the  former  to  the  department  of  state,  is,  of  itself,  satis- 
factory evidence  of  bribery  and  corruption.  I beg  gen- 
tlemen to  pause  before  they  come  to  this  conclusion. 
This  argument  will  involve  ourselves  in  guilt,  and  like- 
wise some  of  the  best  patriots  and  ablest  statesmen.  What 
is  our  daily  practice  ? In  bestowing  our  little  patronage 
almost  daily,  do  wenot,  where  the  qualifications  of  the  can- 
didates are  equal,  prefer  our  friends  to  our  enemies?  I an- 
swer we  do.  And  for  doing  this,  would  we  not  indignantly 
repel  a charge  of  bribery  or  corruption ? We  certainly 
would.  Will  we  practise  on  a rule,  and  exclude  others 
from  the  use  of  it  ? Society  will  not  grant  us  such  an  immu- 
nity, and  prohit  all  public  men  from  conferring  favors  on 
their  friends  and  force  them  to  bestow  all  offices  on  their 
enemies.  Is  this  to  be  the  rule  in  the  next  administra- 
tion? If  it  is,  then  indeed,  in  the  language  of  one 
member,  it  will  be  like  Caesar’s  wife,  above  suspi- 
cion. Let  us  recur  to  a former  period  in  the  history  Of 
our  government.  In  1801  Mi’.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr, 
had  an  equal  number  of  votes  for  president,  anil  the 
election  devolved  on  the  house  of  representatives,  as  it 
did  at  the  last  election.  After  many  ballottings,by  the  mag- 
nanimous conduct  of  a distinguished  member  from  Dela- 
ware, Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected.  Gov.  Claiborne,  was 
then  the  only  member  from  Tennessee.  He  voted  for  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  by  his  vote  Mr.  Jefferson  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Jet- 
; ferson  appointed  Mr.  Claiborne  governor  of  the  Missis- 
sippi territory.  The  newspapers  hostile  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, seized  on  this,  and  charged  him  with  bribery  and- 
corruption.  But  I have  no  recollection  that  any  one  of  t 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  were  at  that  time  called  on  ... 
to  make  good  the  charge  without  testimony.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son did  not  act  upon  the  modern  refinements  in  bestow- 
ing offices  on  his  enemies  , instead  of  his  friends.  lie 
was  an  old  fashioned  republican.  He  preferred  his 
friends  to  his  enemies:  and  now,  that  he  has  lived  and 
died  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  arguments  are 
made  to  prove  that  he  was  guilty  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, All  this  proves  the  miserable  shifts  to  which 
gentlemen  may  be  driven,  when  they  are  fatally  bent  on 
a purpose.  1 warn  them,  lest  the  course  they  are  now 
taking  should  recoil  on  themselves.” 

“From  what  l could  hear  of  this  state  paper,  some  al- 
lusion is  made  to  the  colonial  trade,  and  a charge  prefer- 
red that  that  trade  has  been  lost  by  soiqe  fault  of  the  exe- 
cutive. Neither  proof  nor  argument  is  offered  in  sup- 
port of  this  specification,  vet  wc  must  find  the  accused 
guilty.” 
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“Wonders  will  never  cease.  Is  It  possible  that  old 
England  is  now  finding  advocates  in  the  patriotic  state  ot 
Tennessee.'1  And  that  we  must  renounce  our  former  opi- 
nions and  make  a legislative  declaration  to  the  world,  that 
England  is  right  and  our  own  couutry  is  wrong  in  that  long 
contested  controversy  in  relation  to  the  British  colonial 
trade.  We  have  a treaty  regulating  the  direct  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England,  founded  on  per- 
fect reciprocity.  This  treaty  followed  the  late  war.  \\  e 
have  always  been  desirous  ot  trading  with  the  British 
colonies  on  the  same  terms — but  this  lias  been  denied  us. 
In  negotiating  about  this  trade,  she  has  always  insisted  on 
terras  which  I consider  degardingus.  And  as  far  as  I am 
concerned,  I never  will  consent  to  trade  with  any  coun- 
try or  its  colonies  upon  any  terms  but  those  of  perfect  re- 
ciprocity: And  if  in  insisting  on  this  principle  of  equality, 
which  I consider  essential  to  our  national  character,  some 
of  our  sea  port  towns  lose  a part  ol  the  trade  which  has 
been  carried  on  upon  unequal  terms,  it  must  be  charged 
to  England.  Upon  enquiring,  perhaps,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  discontent  on  this  subject,  mainly  originated 
with  a few  prominent  politicians,  who  reside  about  our 
comparatively  small  sea  port  towns,  who  desire  the  West 
India  trade  now,  as  they  did  some  years  ago,  even  at  the 
expense  of  national  honor.” 

“The  ai’guments  that  corruption  is  established  by  the 
fact  that  a difference  once  existed  between  the  president 
and  secretary  of  state,  proves  too  much.  According  to  tliis 
reasonin  g,  gen.  Jackson  would  be  condemned  for  making 
peace  with  some  of  his  former  enemies.  “Blessed  be  the 
peace  maker”  is  a precept  inculcated  from  high  autho- 
rity. Let  us  not  array  ourselves  against  the  laws,  both 
human  and  divine,  to  effect  any  purpose.  As  to  the 
charge  that  the  secretaries  traverse  their  respective  states 
electioneering,  the  author  may  have  seen  the  evidence  to 
prove  this  fact,  but  none  has  been  submitted  to  us. — 
Would  it  not  be  more  charitable  to  suppose  that  these 
men  occasionally  visit  their  own  homes,  to  regulate  their 
domestic  concerns?  If  the  allegations  contained  in  this 
paper  are  true,  our  delegation  in  congress  will  fall  short 
of  their  duty  if  they  do  not  prefer  articles  of  impeach- 
ment for  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors  against  the  pre- 
sident and  Mr.  Clay.” 

“I  preferred  Mr.  Crawford  to  gen.  Jackson  or  Mr. 
Adams,  upon  which  I considered  principle.  The  former 
for  some  time  after  the  campaign  was  opened,  was  con- 
sidered bv  many  a more  prominent  candidate  than  Mr. 
Adams.  About  this  period  a leading  member  of  this  le- 
gislature, from  the  county  of  Kuox,  introduced,  or  caused 
to  be  introduced  resolutions,  (as  I understood  at  that  time, ) 
recommending  gen.  Jackson  for  the  presidency.  That 
gentleman  said  to  several  persons  at  that  time,  and  in  Au- 
gust 1823  admitted  in  my  presence  and  others,  that  the 
object  in  nominating  gen.  Jackson  was  not  with  any  expec- 
tation that  he  would  be  elected,  but  to  cripple  Mr.  Craw- 
ford in  the  south,  and  thereby  secure  the  election  to  Mr. 
Adams.  This  gentleman  at  that  period  was  supposed  to 
be  in  the  confidence  of  general  Jackson.  From  the  com- 
plimentary toasts  given  Mr.  Adams  at  Jackson  dinners, 
and  other  circumstances,  I Supposed  an  intimate,  personal 
and  political  friendship  existed  between  those  gentle- 
men— and  I gave  credit  to  the  representative  from  Knox 
county,  who  acquired  much  credit  among  the  common 
friends  of  those  distinguished  men  for  the  movement. 
I have  since  heard  that  a member  from  Davidson  county 
claimed  a part  of  this  honor.  Whether  this  claim  is  well 
founded,  1 cannot  decide.  But  from  circumstances,  I 
believe  the  Knox  member  is  best  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  this  movement.  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Adams 
ran  in  concert  in  Some  of  the  states.  This  aided,  in  some 
degree,  to  prostrate  their  competitors.  When  this  was 
done,  and  the  choice  was  to  be  made  between  them,  I ex- 
pected what  has  happened,  a difference  would  arise. — 
During  the  canvass,  it  was  alledged  that  their  politics 
were  the  same— whether  that  is  the  case  now  I am  unable 
to  determine.  Principles  and  not  men.  is  my  oreed.  I will 
commit  myself  to  support  no  system  of  politics  which  my 
judgment  does  not  approve.  If  there  is  a new  political 
creed  it  has  not  been  published,  and  the  people  have  a 
right  to  know  in  what  it  consists.  One  thing  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Craw  lord ’s  character  was  violently  assailed — -he 
was  represented  as  being  dishonest— that  lie  had  robbed 
the  treasury  ot  a vast  amount,  and  his  political  friends 


were  denounced  for  their  attachment  to  so  vile  a wretch. 
So  soon,  however,  as  he  was  destroyed,  some  of  those  who 
were  concerned  in  this  work  of  iniquity,  began  to  say  that 
he  was  a high  minded,  capable  and  honorable  man.  But 
they  declined  to  pardon  those  who  had  been  sacrificed 
in  his  cause.  1 have,  sir,  presented  my  views  relative  to 
this  state  paper  of  unknown  ongiu,  [to  me  at  least,]  in  a 
very  desultory  manner.  I could  not  do  otherwise,  hav- 
ing been  forced  into  the  debate  unexpectedly.” 


NORTH  EASTERN  BOUNDARY. 

Events  which  have  recently  occurred  in  this  long  dis* 
puted  territory,  renders  it  necessary  that  the  boundary 
line  between  the  state  of  Maine  and  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick  should  be  definitely  settled,  if  it  is  desirable 
that  peace  should  be  preserved  on  our  borders,  ami  a 
good  understanding  kept  up  with  our  neighbors;  for  se- 
veral outrages  have  been  committed  upon  our  citizens 
by  the  British  authorities  not  well  calculated  to  give  rise 
to  the  most  kindly  feelings;  for  individuals,  like  govern- 
ments, are  too  prone  when  they  feel  power  to  forget 
right,  and  instead  of  using  those  means  suggested  by  rea- 
son and  prudence,  to  apply  force  and  open  violence. 
The  renewed  attention  of  the  country  has  been  called  to 
this  subject  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  and  imprison- 
ment, by  the  sheriff  of  New  Brunswick,  of  an  American 
citizen,  named  Baker,  who  occupied  a farm  near  Ma- 
dawaska,  under  a joint  grant  from  the.states  of  Maine 
and  Massachusetts.  He  was  charged  with  not  permit- 
ting the  British  mail  to  pass  over  his  land — and  after  a 
mock  trial  was  sentenced  to  six  mouths  imprisonment, 
and  to  pay  a fine  of  £150. 

We  give  below',  from  the  “Eastern  Republican,”  a de- 
tailed account  of  the  different  points  in  dispute,  bel  ieving 
that  it  wrill  be  useful  for  reference,  premising  that  the 
British  government  claim  all  the  territory  north  ol  Mar’s 
Hill,  and  the  range  of  land  from  thence  which  divides 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  St.  John  from  those  flowing 
into  the  Penobscot. 

The  territory  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  whole  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, of  great  fertility  and  capable  of  sustaining  a 
population  of  half  a million.  Several  meetings  have 
Deen  held  in  Canada  exhorting  the  government  to  be  re- 
solute in  their  claims  to  the  disputed  territory,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  governor  of  Maine  has  appointed 
Mr.  Charles  S,  Davies,  of  Portland,  w ith  authority  to 
act  in  behalf  of  the  stale  of  Maine,  in  obtaining  “infor- 
mation as  to  all  objects  relating  to  the  rights  of  property 
and  jurisdiction  between  the  governments  of  the  said 
state  and  the  province  of  New- Brunswick;  and  further 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  aggressions  by  inhabi- 
tants of  said  province,  of  w'hich  complaints  have  recently 
been  made  to  the  executive,  by  citizens  of  this  state  re- 
siding near  the  frontier.”  The  governor  has  also  issued 
his  proclamation  exhorting  the  people  of  Maine  to  for- 
bearance and  peace,  so  that  the  preparations  for  pre- 
venting the  removal  of  our  land-marks,  and  guarding  the 
sacred  and  inestimable  rights  of  American  citizens,  may 
not  be  embarrassed  by  any  unauthorized  acts. 

From  fhe  Eastern  Republican. 

The  loug  and  disastrous  struggle  between  England 
and  France  with  regard  to  their  North  American  colonies 
was  closed  by  the  capture  of  St.  Johns  Newfoundland, 
and  the  few  remaining  places  in  possession  of  the  French, 
by  the  British  forces  under  col.  Amherst,  in  the  autumn 
of  1762.  In  Febuarv  1763,  the  treaty  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship between  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  was  made  at 
Paris.  By  that  treaty,  all  the  French  possessions  of  N. 
America  were  ceded  to  the  English  government.  One  of 
the  first  steps  ol  the  British  ministry  was,  of  course,  to 
settle  the  boundaries,  between  the  late  possessions  and 
their  other  colonies.  In  pursuance  of  this,  in  October  of 
the  last  mentioned  year,  the  king  issued  iiis  proclamation 
fixing  those  boundaries. — The  expressions  of  the  procla- 
mation were,  according  to  the  late  Quebec  Gazette;  the 
line,  “crossing  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  lake  Cham- 
plain, or  fifty  degrees  of  north  latitude,  passing  along  the 
highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
in  the  said  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall  into 
the  seas:  and  also  along  the  coast  of  tlie  hay  of  Cb&- 
lures  and  the  coast  of  tbegulph  of  St.  Lau'rence  to  errpe 
Hosiers*  ” 
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So  that  commencing  at  the  point  where  the  parallel  of 
the  45 43  passes  the  St.  Lawrence,  thence  on  that  parallel 
across  the  head  of  lake  Champlain,  till  you  reach  the 
highland  separating  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  those  which  flow  into  the  seas,  the  line 
was  continued  until  it  reached  the  bay  of  Chaleur,  and 
along  the  northern  side  of  said  bay,  was  extended  to 
cape  Rosiers,  which  is  the  easternmost  point  of  the  Ca- 
nadian district,  called  on  our  maps  Gaspe.  This  line, 
therefore,  formed  the  northern  boundaries  of  New  York 
and  Vermont,  the  northwestern  boundary  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  then  district  of  Maine,  and  was  die  sepa- 
rating line  between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Canadas.  New 
Brunswick  was,  after  the  revolution,  taken  from  Nova 
Scotia,  by  drawing  a line  from  the  northermost  part  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  across  the  isthmus  to  the  Northum- 
berland strait.  It  appears  from  our  best  maps,  that  when 
the  aforesaid  line  reaches  the  head  waters  of  the  main 
•stream  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Chaleur,  it  follows  that 
stream  to  the  bay,  and  on  those  maps,  that  stream  ap- 
pears to  be  the  present  division  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Upper  Canada.  This  line,  as  established  bv  the  procla- 
mation, ever  remained  the  same,  and  was  estsblished  as 
fi  r as  related  to  the  states,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783; 
for  his  Britannic  majesty,  therein,  “for  himself,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  relinquishes  all  claims  to  the  government, 
propriety  and  territorial  rights  of  the  same,  and  even 
part  thereof.  ” One  principal  object  of  the  treaty,  was 
to  settle  and  define  the  old  bpunds,  especially  the  eastern, 
and  to  mark  the  point  to  be  established  as  the  north- 
western angle  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  words  of  the  treaty 
are:  “Article  2d.  “And  that  all  disputes  which  might 
arise  in  future,  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
said  United  States,  may  be  prevented,  it  is  hereby  agreed 
and  declared,  that  the  following  are  and  shall  be  their 
boundaries,  viz.  From  the  northwest  angle  ol  Nova 
Scotia,  viz:  that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a line,  drawn 
due  north  from  the  source  of  St.  Croix  river  to  the  high- 
lands— along  the  said  highlands  which  divide  those  ri- 
vers that  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  north- 
westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river,  thence  down 
along  the  middle  of  that  river,  to  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  thence  due  west  on  that  latitude,”  &c. 
defining  the  great  northern  boundaries  of  the  states.  In 
the  same  article  the  eastern  bound  is  again  drawn  in  a 
similar  manner.  “East  by  a line  to  be  drawn  along  the 
river  St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth,  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  to 
its  source,  directly  north  to  the  aforesaid  highlands  which 
divide  the  river  that  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, from  those 
which  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence.”  These  expres- 
sions could  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  explieitly'to 
establish  the  old  line,  settled  by  proclamation.  At  the 
time  of  making  the  treaty,  Maine  extended  to  latitude  48, 
and  to  the  sources  of  the  main  streams  of  the  Chaleur; 
ami  his  majesty  in  relinquishing  all  territorial  rights  to 
his  quondam  Atlantic  states,  could,  in  no  good  faith,  have 
intended  by  a mere  difference  of  expression  in  the  pro- 
clamation and  treaty,  to  contract  their  boundaries,  and  es- 
pecially to  reserve  by  such  terms  in  so  solemn  a treaty,  a 
superficial  territory,  of  sufficient  extent  to  form  a large 
state.  And  such  men  as  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay, 
would  by  no  means  have  consented  to  such  a deduction 
from  the  bonafide  soil  of  the  old  colonies.  At  all  events, 
I think  it  evident  to  common  sense,  that  had  it  been  in- 
tended to  make  so  important  an  alteration  in  our  territo- 
rial limits,  it  would  have  been  a subject  of  a seperate  ar- 
ticle in  the  treaty,  and  not  smuggled  in  by  the  mere  use 
of  words  “Atlantic  ocean,”  instead  of  the  term  “seas” 
of  the  proclamation. 

When  the  treaty  was  made,  the  geography  of  the 
northern  parts  of  this  state  was  very  little  known,  and 
with  all  our  acquired  information  since  that  period  much 
is  still  obscure  and  undefined.  Even  the  question,  which 
ot  the  streams  in  Maine  and  N.  Brunswick  was  the  St. 
Croix,  of  the  French,  has  never  been  satisfactorially  an- 
swered. The  Schoodic  was  indeed  fixed  upon,  but  I 
imagine  as  a matter  of  compromise  rather  than  certainty. 
The  word  “highlands'”  used  in  the  treaty,  must  have 
been  used,  theoretically  if  I may  so  express  myself,  on 
account  o»  the  want  of  any  accurate  geographical  know- 
ledge of  those  then  obscure  regions.  North  America 
was  known  to  be  mountainous  find  hii’v,  and  it  was  fMr 


theory,  certainly,  to  suppose  that  arms  of  mountains  and 
hills  would,  as  they  usually  do,  separate  the  head  waters 
and  streams  flowing  in  directions  entirely  contrary.  As 
the  eastern  line  meets  no  highland  but  in  one  place,  and 
were  highland  continuous,  it  would  not  separate  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  those  winch  flow  into 
the  Atlantic,  but  merely  those  which  flow  into  the  bays 
of  Casco,  Penobscot,  and  Passamaquoddy,  from  those  of 
the  bay  of  Funday,  and  as  n6  continuous  chain  can  be 
made  out  from  that  hill,  and  as  the  line  extended  north- 
erly from  thence,  would  I believe,  reach  the  St.  Law- 
rence without  reaching  any  such;  it  is  then  but  fair  to 
seek  for  the  meaning  and  intent  of  those,  who  negotiated 
the  treaty  and  fixed  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  bounda- 
ries. Their  meaning  was  certainly  this,  to  ascertain  the 
source  of  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, and  those  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
draw  a line  between  those  until  it  reaches  where  the  line 
drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  Schoodic  shall  in- 
tersect it.  If  this  is  done  the  intent  and  meaning  ofthfe 
treaty  is  kept  good,  and  the  thirteen  states  keep  posses- 
sion of  their  original  and  indefeasible-  property.  If 
not,  England  may  add  a large  territory  to  her  north 
American  possessions;  but  for  it  she  must  barter  her 
honest  good  faith.  To  conclude,  we  may  ask  the  Bri- 
tish, colonial  subjects  of  New  Brunswick,  among  whom 
this  question  took  its  rise',  which  is  the  N»  W.  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia,  as  intended  by  thijt  treaty;  is  it  at  Mars 
Hill?  The  pamphlet  upon  this  subject  lately  published 
in  London  was  from  the  same  source,  and  I would  again 
ask  who  they  are,  who,  hiding  truth  and  faet  under  a 
few  technicalities  and  sophisms,  would  cool  bloodedly 
excite  two  powerful  nations  to  the  work  of  war  and  de- 
struction. 

“It  is  astonishing,  (says  the  Quebec  Gazette  before 
mentioned),  that  there  can  be  any  dispute  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  north  west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not  left 
undetermined;  it  is  a line  from  the  St.  Croix  due  north 
to  the  highlands;  the  height  of  land  where  the  watens 
turn,  and  thence  along  the  highlands,  still  following  the 
turn  of  the  waters,  according  to  the  description  of  tlie 
proclamation  ot  1763  the  acknowledged  boundary  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  made.” 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  efforts  of  the  British 
government  will  be  great  to  wrest  from  us  this  valuable 
portion  our  territory;  for  if  the  rightfulness  of  our  claim  is 
established  the  boundary  will  pass  in  some  places  within 
12  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  at  one  point,  only 
about forty  miles  S.  E.  from  Quebec;  and  accordingly  the 
old  Canadian  and  Acadian  settlement  ot  Madawaska,  ex- 
isting before  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  British,  will 
fall  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States:  And  second- 
ly; the  communication  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  Canada,  would  be  cut  off,  the  present 
road  between  them  running  within  the  disputed  territory. 
But  these  are  considerations  which  do  not  belong  to  tire 
U.  States  and  should  have  been  considered  in  forming 
the  treaty  of  1783. 

From  the  following  extract  from  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
it  will  be  seeu  that  the  subject  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  commissioners,  and  however  we  may  regret  that  this 
matter  has  not  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  under  that 
provision,  it  no  wa}r  effects  the  validity  of  our  claim  es- 
tablished by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

Art.  5-.  Whereas,  neither  that  point  ol  the  highlands 
lying  due  north  from  the  source  ot  the  river  St.  Croix, 
designated  in  the  former  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
powers,  as  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  nor  the 
northwestern  most  head  of  Connecticut  river,  has  yet 
been  ascertained,  &ft.  &c.  it  is  agreed  that,  lor  these  seve- 
ral purposes,  two  commissioners  shall  be  appointed, 
sworn,  and  authorised  to  act, 

And  agahr-— 

“The  said  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  ascen- 
tain  and  determine  the  points  above  mentioned,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty  ofjieace  of 
- one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  three,  &c. 

The  correspondence  which  it  is  said  has  for  sometime 
been  carried  on  between  the  secretary  of  state  and  the 
gov.  of  Maine  on  this  Interesting  subject,  will  no  doubt, 
soon  be  published,  from  which  we  will  make  such  ej- 
fraefs  as  may  enable  our  readers  to  •view  the  whole  ground. 
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In  the  mean  time  it  is  desirable,  in ‘order  that  the  ends 
of  justice  may  be  attained,  that  irritating  acts  should  give 
M ay  to  the  more  powerful  measures  of  negotiation  and 
compromise. 

RAIL  ROADS. 

Observations  on  the  manner  of  adopting  rail  roads  to  a 
reciprocal  commerce,  extracted  fram  a letter  of  col. 
Long  to  Philip  K.  Thomas,  esq.  president  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  rail  road  company. 

Among  the  considerations  that  ought  to  govern  in  the 
location  and  construction  of  a rail  road,  intended  for  a 
reciprocal  traffic,  a graduation  adapted  to  the  relative 
amount  of  transportation  in  each  direction  is  of  primary 
importance.  Where  these  amounts  are  precisely  equal, 
the  road  should  be  prefectly  level;  but  where  they  are  dif- 
ferent, a corresponding  inclination  should  be  substituted, 
if  practicable,  instead  of  a level,  in  order  that  the  same 
power,  whether  animal  or  mechanical,  may  be  competent 
to  the  transportation  in  both  directions. 

The  data  requisite  to  determine  this  inclination  are, 
1st.  The  amounts  of  outward  and  return  transporta- 
tion respectively: 

2d.  The  weight  of  the  carriages  compared  with  the 
greater  amount  of  transportation. 

3d.  The  friction  of  the  carriages  upon  a level  road,  or 
the  Btress  or  df-aft  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction,  as 
indicated  by  a portion  of  the  weight  or  load  to  be  pro- 
pelled. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  elements  it  has  been 
stated,  in  reference  to  the  contemplated  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  that  the  amount  of  transportation  form 
Baltimore  westward,  will  be  to  that  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, in  the  proportion  of  1 to  4,  or  four  times  as  great  in 
the  latter,  (or  eastward,)  as  in  the  former  direction.  It 
■does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  estimate  has  been  de- 
rived from  any  statistical  account  of  the  products,  mer- 
chandise, &c.  adapted  to  the  trade  likely  to  result  from  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  enterprise,  but  that  it  rests 
upon  the  opinion  generally  entertained  by  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  w ell  informed  in  relation  to  the  trade  here- 
tofore carried  on  between  Baltimore  and  the  west.  More 
particular  information,  therefore,  upon  this  important 
question,  is  very  desirable,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
•adopt  effectual  measures  for  the  speedy  attainment  of  it. 
The  amount  of  transportation  will  no  doubt  be  found  to 
vary  on  different  portions  of  the  road,  and  will  of  course 
require  a corresponding  variation  in  its  declivity. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  remarks  just  made  are  applicable 
to  those  portions  of  the  road  that  are  to  be  regarded  me- 
rely as  horizontal , though  slightly  inclined,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  inclined  planes  which  are  indispensable  in  the 
passage  of  a ridge  or  mountain  too  high  to  be  graduated 
according  to  the  principle  just  advanced.  Nor  is  it  ex- 
pected that  the  graduation  here  adverted  to,  is  applicable 
m all  situations,  where  inclined  planes  are  not  necessary. 

For  example,  the  inclination  required,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  suggested,  may  amount  to  a rise  of  20  feet  in  the 
mile,  whereas,  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  for  se- 
veral miles  along  the  route,  may  be  level,  or  have  but 
half  the  inclination  above  mentioned;  in  this  case,  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  expense  of  embankments  necessary  to 
the  graduation  proposed,  would  be  far  greater  than  a due 
regard  to  economy  would  justify.  The  rule  given  can 
apply  only  to  portions  of  the  route  similar  to  that  between 
Baltimore  and  the  ridge  dividing  between  the  waters  of 
the  Monocacy  river,  and  those  that  fall  into  the  basin  or 
harbor  of  Baltimore. 

In  relation  to  the  2d  element,  viz.  the  weight  of  the 
carriage  compared  to  that  of  its  maximum  load,  what  w e 
have  to  state  is  drawn  from  a few  practical  examples, 
and  is  as  follows: 

On  the  Hetton  rail  road,  the  weight  of  the  carriage  is  to 
tlrat  of  its  load,  as  1 to  2.5 

Troon  do.  do.  do.  1 to  2.7 

Quincy  do.  do.  do.  I to  2.5 

Maucii  Cluinck  do.  do.  do.  I to  2.2 

Resulting  in  an  average  proportion  of  1 to  2£. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  a reciprocal  commerce, 
such  as  will  probably  take  place  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  will  admit,  of  a greater  disparity  between 
the  weight  of  the  carriage  and  that  of  its  loud,  and  we 
shall  accordingly  assume,  as  more  applicable,  the  pro- 


portion of  1 to  3;  that  is,  a carriage  w eighing  one  ton  may 
be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  a load  of  three  tons. 

As  to  the  3d  element,  viz:  the  friction  of  carriages  upon 
a level  road,  various  estimates  founded  upon  experiments 
under  a variety  of  circumstances  have  been  made.  Mr. 
Tredgold  estimates  the  friction  upon  edge-rails,  at  1-1  SO 
of  the  load;  while  Mr.  Wood,  whose  experiments  are 
more  satisfactory  and  conclusive,  states  it  at  1-200  of  the 
load.  Various  considerations  relative  to  the  mode  of 
construction  proposed  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road,  have  induced  a preference  for  an  intermediate 
quantum  of  friction,  and  we  have  accordingly  substituted 
1-150  of  the  load,  as  the  probable  amount  of  friction  ou 
this  road. 

Hence  a force  or  traction  equal  to  1 pound  is  supposed 
to  be  sufficient  to  drag  a load  of  150  pounds,  or  a traction 
of  1,493  pounds  is  sufficient  to  drag  a ton,  the  weight  of 
the  vehicle  being  included. 

Agreeable  to  the  foregoing  premises,  that  is,  the 
amount  of  transportation  eastward  being  four  times  as 
great  as  that  westward;  the  weight  of  the  carriage  being 
one-third  of  that  of  its  load;  and  the  friction  upon  a level 
road,  equal  to  a stress  or  traction  of  1 pound  for  every 
150  pounds  of  the  load,  the  inclination  of  the  contem- 
plated road  best  adapted  to  the  traffic  thereon,  would  be 
equal  to  13.8  feet  in  a mile,  or  9 minutes  of  a degree. 

But  in  order  to  a more  enlarged  view  of  this  subject, 
we  will  present,  in  a tabular  form,  a variety  of  statements 
illustrating  the  manner  of  applying  the  foregoing  princi- 
ples, and  the  results  arising  from  different  proportions  iri 
the  data  before  mentioned. 

TABLE 

Exhibiting  various  inclinations  of  a rail  road,  corres- 
ponding to  different  proportions  in  the  data  heretofore 
specified,  viz:  in  the  amount  of  transportation  in  a rtN 
ciprocal  commerce,  in  the  weight  of  carriages  compared 
with  that  of  their  ioails , and  in  the  friction  upon  the 
road. 


No.  of  the 
statements. 

Proportion  of 
the  tonnage 
ascending  to 
that  descend- 
ing. 

Porportion  of 
the  weight  of 
car  to  that  of 
its  load. 

Proportion  of 
the  friction  or 
power  to  the^ 
load  on  a le- 
vel road. 

Inclina- 
tion per 
mile, cor- 
respond- 
ing to 

said  pro- 
portions. 
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1 to  3 

lb.  lb. 

1 to  150 
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2 

1 to  3 

1 to  3 

1 to  175 

10.0 
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1 to  3 
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1 to  2$ 

1 to  150 
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10 

1 to  8 

1 to  3 

1 fo  150 

17.2 

By  pursuing  this  mode  of  investigation,  we  shall  find 
that,  when  the  inclination  amounts  to  21.12  per  mile, 
(the  proportion  of  the  carriage  to  its  load  being  as  1 to  3, 
and  that  of  the  friction  as  1 to  150,).the  ascending  load 
would  consist  of  the  carriages  only;  or  the  whole  of  the 
power  required  in  a descending  trade,  would  be  necessary 
to  convey  the  empty  carriages  back  again. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  respectfully  submitted,  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  throw  some  light  upon  this  im- 
portant subject.  S.  li.  LONG. 

Baltimore , November  12,  1827. 


FOREIGN  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS. 

The  follow  ing  circular,  addressed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  a portion  of  the  American  consuls  abrorad, 
in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  valuable  foreign  plants 
into  the  United  States,  is  made  public,  in  the  hope  that 
the  object  which  it  has  in  view  may  be  the  better  promot- 
ed, bv  causing  it  to  be  more  gefcerallyknown. 


"02  NILES’  REGISTER— NOVEMBER  24,  1827— PLANTS  AND  SEEDS,  &c. 


Copies  of  the  circular  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  principal  collectors,  of  whom  they  may  be  had  by 
such  masters  of  vessels,  or  others  going  abroad,  as  may 
be  willing  to  aid  in  carrying  into  effect  a design  believed 
to  give  promise  of  public  utility. 

[circular] 

Treasury  department, 

September  G,  1827. 

Sin:  The  president  is  desirous  of  causing  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  all  such  trees  and  plants 
from  other  countries,  not  heretofore  known  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  may  give  promise,  under  proper  cultivation, 
of  flourishing  and  becoming  useful,  as  well  as  superior 
varieties  of  such  as  are  already  cultivated  here.  To  this 
end  I have  his  directions  to  address  myself  to  you,  invok- 
ing your  aid  to  give  effect  to  the  plan  that  he  has  in  view. 
Forest  trees  useful  for  timber;  grain  of  any  description; 
fruit  trees;  vegetables  for  the  table;  esculent  roots;  and, 
in  short,  plants  of  whatever  nature,  whether  useful  as 
food  for  man  or  the  domestic  animals,  or  for  purposes 
connected  with  manufactures  or  any  of  the  useful  arts, 
fall  within  the.  scope  of  the  plan  proposed.  A specifi- 
cation of  some  of  them,  to  be  had  in  the  country  where 
where  you  reside,  and  believed  to  fall  under  one  or  other 
of  the  above  heads,  is  given  at  the  foot  of  this  letter,  as 
samples  merely,  it  not  being  intended  to  exclude,  others, 
of  which  you  yourself  may  have  knowledge,  or  be  able, 
on  inquiry,  to  obtain  knowledge.  With  any  that  you 
may  have  it  in  your  power  to  send,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  send  such  notices  of  their  cultivation  and  natural  his- 
tory as  may  be  attainable  in  the  country  to  which  they 
are  indigenous;  and  the  following  questions  are  amongst 
those  that  will  indicate  the  particulars  concerning  which 
information  may  be  sought: 

1.  The  latitude  and  soil  in  which  the  plant  most  flour- 
ishes. 

2.  What  are  the  seasons  of  its  bloom  and  maturity, 
and  what  the  term  of  its  duration? 

3.  In  what  manner  is  it  propagated?  by  roots,  seeds, 
buds,  grafts,  layers,  or  how?  and  how  cultivated?  and 
are  there  any  unusual  circumstances  attending  its  cultiva- 
tion? 

4.  Is  it  affected  by  frost,  in  countries  where  frost  pre- 
vails? 

5.  The  native  or  popular  name  of  the  plant,  and, 
(where  known),  its  botanical  name  and  character. 

G.  The  elevation  of  the  place  of  its  growth  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

7.  Is  there  in  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  countiy, 
any  special  treatise  or  dissertation  upon  its  culture  ? If 
so,  let  it  be  stated. 

8.  Is  there  any  insect  particularly  habituated  to  it? 

9.  Lastly — its  use,  whether  for  food,  medicine  or  the 
arts. 

In  removing  seeds  or  plants  from  remote  places  across 
the  ocean,  or  otherwise,  great  care  is  often  necessary  to  be 
observed  in  the  manner  of  putting  them  up  and  convey- 
ing them.  To  aid  your  efforts  in  this  respect,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  a paper  ol  directions  has  been  prepar- 
ed, herewith  transmitted. 

The  president  will  hope  for  your  attention  to  the  ob- 
jects of  this  communication  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
allow;  and  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  your  own  public 
feelings  will  impart  to  your  endeavors  under  it,  a zeal 
proportioned  to  the  beneficial  results,  to  which  the  com- 
munication looks.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  no  expense 
fan  at  present  be  authorized  in  relation  to  it.  It  is  pos- 
sible, ho.wever,  that  congress  may  not  be  indisposed  to 
provide  a small  fund  for  it.  The  seeds,  plants,  cuttings,  or 
whate  ver  other  germinating  substance  you  may  transmit, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  treasuary  department,  and  sent 
to  the  collector  of  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  conveying 
them  is  destined,  or  where  she  may  arrive,  accompanied 
by  a letter  of  advice  to  the  department.  The  secreta- 
ry of  the  navy  has  instructed  the  commanders  of  such  of 
the  public  vessels  of  the  United  States  as  may  ever  touch 
at  your  port,  to  lend  you  their  assistance  towards  giving 
effect  to  the  objects  of  this  communication;  as  you  will 

Jierceive  by  the  copy  of  his  letter  of  instructions,  which 
s herewith  enclosed  for  your  information.  It  is  believ- 
ed, also,  that  the  masters  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
United  States  will  generally  be  willing — such  is  their 


well-known  public  spirit — to  lend  their  gratuitous  co- 
operation towards  effecting  the  objects  proposed. 

I remain,  respectfullv,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  RUSH. 

Directions  for  putting  up  and  transmitting  seeds  and 
plants. 

[Accompanying  the  letterof  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
cf  Sept.  G,  1827.1 

With  a view  to  the  transmission  of  seeds  from  distant 
countries,  the  first  object  of  care  is  to  obtain  seeds  that 
are  fully  ripe,  and  in  a sound  and  healthy  state.  To  this 
the  strictest  attention  should  be  paid,  otherwise,  all  the 
care  and  trouble  that  may  be  bestowed  on  them  w ill  have 
been  wasted  on  objects  utterly  useless. 

Those  seeds  that  are  not  dry  when  gathered,  should 
be  rendered  so  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  shade. 

When  dry,  the  seeds  should  be  put  up  into  paper  bags. 
Common  brown  paper  has  been  found  to  answer  well  for 
making  such  bags.  But,  as  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
that  paper  varies  in  different  countries,  the  precaution 
should  be  used  of  putting  a portion  of  the  seeds  in  other 
kinds  of  paper.  Those  that  most  effectually  exclude 
air  and  moisture,  are  believed  to  be  the  best  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  would  be  proper,  also,  to  enclose  some  of  the 
seeds  in  paper  or  cloth  that  has  been  steeped  in  melted 
beeswax.  It  has  been  recommended  that  seeds  collected 
in  a moist  country,  or  season,  be  packed  in  charcoal. 

After  being  put  up  according  to  any  of  these  modes, 
the  seeds  should  be  enclosed  in  a box,  which  should  be 
covered  with  pitch,  to  protect  them  from  damp,  insects 
and  mice.  During  the  voyage  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  airy,  and  dry  situation  ; not  in  the  hold  of  the  ship. 

The  oily  seeds  soonest  lose  their  germinating  faculty. 
They  should  be  put  in  a box  with  sandy  earth,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — first,  about  two  inches  ol'  earth  at  the 
bottom;  into  this  the  seeds  should  be  placed,  at  distances 
proportionate  to  their  size;  on  these  another  layer  of  earth 
about  an  inch  thick;  and  then  another  layer  of  seeds,  and  so 
on  with  alternate  layers  of  earth  and  seeds,  until  the  box  is 
filled  within  about  a foot  of  the  top,  which  space  should 
be  filled  with  sand;  taking  care  that  the  earth  and  sand  bo 
well  put  in,  that  the  seeds  may  not  get  out  of  place.  The 
box  should  then  be  covered  with  a close  net  work,  .of 
cord,  well  pitched,  or  with  split  hoops  or  laths;  al$o 
i pitched,  so  as  to  admit  the  air  without  exposing  the  con- 
tents of  the  box  to  be  disturbed  by  mice  or  accident. 
The  seeds  thus  put  up  will  germinate  .during  their  pas- 
sage, and  will  be  in  a state  to  be  planted  immediately  on 
their  arrival. 

Although  some  seeds,  with  a hard  shell,  such  as  nuts, 
peaches,  plums,  &c.  do  not  come  up  until  a longtime  af- 
ter they  are  sown,  it  would  be  proper,  when  the  kernel 
is  oily,  to  follow  the  method  just  pointed  out,  that  they 
may  not  turn  rancid  on  the  passage.  This  precaution  is 
also  useful  for  the  family  laurels,  (laurinse),  and  that  of 
myrtles,  (myrti),  especially  when  they  have  to  cross  the 
equatorial  seas. 

To  guard  against  the  casualties  to  which  seeds  in  a ger- 
minating state  may  be  exposed  during  a long  voyage,  and, 
as  another  means  of  ensuring  the  success  of  seeds  of  the 
kinds  here  recommended  to  be  put  into  boxes  with  earth, 
it  would  be  well  also  to  enclose  some  of  them,  (each 
seed  separately),  in  a coat  of  beeswax,  and  afterwards 
pack  them  in  a box  covered  with  pitch. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  transmit  roots, 
i Where  roots  are  to  be  transmitted,  fibrous  roots  should 
be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  therein  recommended  for 
young  plants.  Bulbous  and  tuberous  roots  should  be 
put  into  boxes  in  the  same  manner  as  lias  already  been 
recommended  for  oleagenous  seeds;  except,  that,  instead 
of  earth,  dry  sand,  as  free  as  possible  from  earthy  par- 
ticles, should  be  used.  Some  of  the  bulbous  and*  tube- 
rous roots,  histead  ot  being  jiacked  in  sand,  may  be 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  put  in  boxes  covered  with  net- 
work or  laths.  Roots  should  not  be  put  in  the  same  box 
with  seeds. 

Where  the  seeds  of  plants  cannot  be  successfully  trans- 
mitted, they  may  be  sown  in  boxes,  and  sent  in  a vegetat- 
ing state.  Where  more  than  one  kind  is  sown  in  the 
same  box,  they  should  be  kept  distinct  by  laths,  fastened 
in  it  crosswise  on  a level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  which  they  were  sown:  and,  when  different  soils  are 
required,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  separate  compart- 
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mentsia  the  box.  In  eitlier  case  they  should  be  pt'°Per" 
ly  marked,  and  referred  to  in  the  descriptive  notes  w hich 

accompany  them.  , ... 

When  plants  cannot  be  propagated  from  seeds  With  a 
certainty  of  their  possessing  the  same  qualities  which 
long  culture  or  other  causes  may  have  given  them,  they 
may  be  sent  in  a growing  state.  For  this  purpose,  they 
should  be  taken  up  when  young.  Those,  however,  who 
are  acquainted  with  their  cultivation  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow,  will  know  at  what  age  they  maybe 
safely  and  advantageously  removed.  They  may  be 
transplanted  direct  into  the  boxes  m which  they  are  to  be 
conveyed;  or,  where  that  cannot  be  conveniently  done, 
they  may  be  taken  up  with  a ball  of  earth  about  the 
roots,  and  the  roots  of  each  surrounded  with  wet  moss, 
carefully  tied  about  it  to  keep  the  earth  moist.  They 
may  afterwards  be  put  iuto  a box  and  each  plant  secured 
by  laths  fastened  crosswise  above  the  roots;  and  the  in- 
terstices between  the  roots  filled  with  wet  moss.  The 
same  methods  may  be  observed  with  young  grafted  or 
budded  fruit  trees. 

Where  the  time  will  permit,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
roots  of  the  plants  be  well  established  in  the  boxes  in 
which  they  are  transplanted.  Herbaceous  plants  re- 
quire only  a short  time  for  this;  but,  for  plants  of  a 
woody  texture,  two  or  three  months  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary. 

Boxes  for  the  conveyance  of  plants,  or  of  seeds  that 
are  sown,  may  be  made  about  two  feet  broad,  two  feet 
deep,  and  four  feet  long,  with  small  holes  in  the  bottom, 
covered  with  a shell,  or  piece  of  tile,  or  other  similar 
substance,  for  letting  off  any  superflous  water.  There 
should  be  a layer  of  wet  moss  of  two  or  tluee  inches 
deep  at  the  bottom,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  some  very 
ratten  wood  or  decayed  leaves,  and  upon  that,  about 
twelve  inches  depth  of  fresh  loamy  earth,  into  which  the 
plants  that  are  to  be  transplanted  should  be  set.  The 
surface  ot  the  earth  should  be  covered  with  a thin  layer 
of  moss, cut  small,  which  should  be  occasionally  washed 
in  tresh  water  during  the  voyage,  both  to  keep  the  sur- 
face moist,  and  to  wash  off  mouldiness,  or  any  saline 
particles  that  may  be  on  it. 

When  the  boxes  are  about  to  be  put  on  board  the  ship, 
lioops  of  wood  should  be  fastened  to  the  sides,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  arching  over  the  box,  they  may  cover  the 
highest  of  the  plants;  and  over  these  should  be  stretched 
a net  work  of  pitched  cord,  so  as  to  protect  the  plants 
from  external  injury,  and  prevent  the  earth  from  being 
disturbed  by  mice  or  other  vermin. 

To  each  box  should  be  fastened  a canvass  cover,  made 
to  go  entirely  over  it,  but  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily 
put  on  or  off,  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  plants 
from  the  salt  water,  or  winds,  and  sometimes  from  the 
sunshine.  Strong  handles  should  be  fixed  to  the  boxes, 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  moved. 

During  the  voyage,  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a light 
airy  situation,  without  which  they  will  perish.  They 
should  not  be  exposed  to  severe  winds,  nor  to  cold,  nor 
for  along  time  to  too  hot  a sunshine,  nor  to  the  spray  of 
the  saltwater.  To  prevent  injury  from  the  saline  parti- 
cles with  which  the  air  is  oftentimes  charged  at  sea,  (es- 
pecially when  the  waves  have  white  frothy  curls  upon 
them),  and  which,  on  evaporation, close  up  the  pores  of 
the  plants,  and  destroy  them,  it  will  be  proper,  when 
they  have  been  exposed  to  them,  to  wash  off  the  salt  par- 
ticles, by  sprinkling  the  leaves  with  fresh  water. 

The  plants  and  seeds  that  are  sown,  will  occasionally 
require  watering  on  the  voyage;  for  which  purpose  rain 
water  is  best.  It,  in  any  special  case,  particular  instruc- 
tions on  this  point,  or  upon  any  other  connected  with 
the  management  of  the  plants  during  the  voyage,  be  ne- 
cessary, they  should  be  made  known  to  those  having 
charge  of  the  plants.  But,  after  all,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  judicious  care  of  those  to  whom  the  plants  may 
be  confided  during  the  voyage. 

Plants  of  the  succulent  kind,  and  particularly  of  the 
caceus  family,  should  not  be  planted  in  earth,  but  in  a 
mixture  of  dry  sand,  old  lime,  rubbish,  and  vegetable 
mould,  in  about  equal  parts,  and  should  not  be  watered. 

It  may  not  be  necessary,  in  every  case,  to  observe  all 
the  precautions  here  recommended  in  regard  to  the  put- 
ting up  and  transmission  of  seeds;  but  it  is  believed,  that 
there  will  be  the  risk  in  departing  from  them,  in  propor- 


tion to  the  distance  of  the  countiy  from  which,  the  seeds 
are  to  be  brought,  and  the  difference  of  its  latitude,  or  ol 
the  latitudes  through  which  they  will  pass  on  the  voyage. 
It  is  not  intended,  however,  by  these  instructions,  to  ex- 
clude the  adoption  of  auy  other  modes  of  putting  up  and 
transmitting  seeds  and  plants,  which  are  in  use  in  any 
particular  place,  and  which  have  been  lound  successful, 
especially  if  more  simple.  And  it  is  recommended,  not 
only  that  the  aid  of  competent  persons  be  accepted  in  pro- 
curing and  and  putting  up  the  seeds  and  plants,  hut  that 
they  be  invited  to  offer  any  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  plants  during  the  voyage,  and  their 
cultivation  and  use  afterwards. 

(circular.  1 

NaVT  DEPARTMENT. 

Sir:  1 have  to  call  your  attention  to  the  enclosed 
copy  of  a communication  from  the  treasury  department, 
to  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  at  various  ports;  and 
to  desire  that  the  objects  of  that  communication  may  be 
promoted  by  you,  on  all  occasions,  as  far  as  may  be  in 
vour  power. 

The  executive  takes  a deep  interest  in  this  matter, 
and,  by  particular  attention  to  it,  you  will  probably  con- 
fer a lasting  benefit  to  the  country. 

The  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  so  full 
and  satisfactory,  that  no  further  explanations  seemneces- 
sarv  on  my  part. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  report  to  the  department  what 
you  do  in  execution  of  this  object,  and  return  the  papers 
to  the  department  when  you  are  detached  from  the  vessel 
which  vou  now  command.  1 am,  respectfully,  &c. 

SA ML.  L.  SOUTHARD. 
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PROCEEDINGS  CONTINUED. 

COTTON 

The  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States  has 
advanced  with  irresistible  energy,  being  protected 
by  the  national  government,  to  the  incalculable  advan- 
tage of  all  parties — planters,  manufacturers  and  far- 
mers; the  first,  in  supplying  the  material — and  the  last 
feeding  the  people  employed  in  making  clotb,  Sfc.  In 
1808,  there  were  only  about  8,000  spindles — all  in 
Massachusetts,  Rnode-Island  and  Connecticut,  and 
not  more  than  300,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were  used  in 
;hem.  In  the  present  year  the  mills  will  use  about 
70,000.000  lbs.  and  before  1S30,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  millions,  unless  some  suicidal  policy  should 
be  adopted  by  congress.  What  a market  is  thus  cre- 
ated! 

The  goods  made  by  our  own  mills  are  the  cheap- 
est and  best  in  the  world,  They  have  driven  like 
British  goods  out  of  every  market  accessible  to  us  as 
to  them,  though  our  great  rival  has  attempted  to  coun- 
terfeit our  goods,  in  numerous  instances,  to  deceive  the 
people  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  Some  small  par- 
cels of  our  goods  have  been  smuggled  into  England, 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  were  sold  at  a good  profit. 
A thousand  bales  were  exported  from  Baltimore  to 
foreign  places  in  one  week  of  the  last  month  of 
(August);*  Large  quantities  are  shipped  to  the  Me- 


*These  bales  contain  about  700  yards — the  aver- 
age value  may  be  put  down  at  75  dollars,  and  the 
raw  cotton  required  for  the  manufacture,  at  200  lbs. 
Let  us  see  the  result  of  this  ordinary  operation. 

1,000  bales  at  75  dollars,  $75,00.0 

Deduct  the  value  of  200,000  lbs.  of 
cotton  at  10  cents  20,000 


$55,000 

Leaving  55. 000  dollars  actual  profit  on  domestic  la- 
tior,  or  for  capital  employed — and  a clear  gain  to 
that  amount  to  the  country,  as  uot  one  cent’s  worth 
less  of  value  would  have  been  exported  had  these 
goods  never  been  made;  and  'here  is  a considerable 
difference  on  account  of  freight,  because  of  the  longer 
voyages  of  the  vessels  carrying  out  the  goods. 

It  is  probable  that  about  3,000  bales  of  cottons  have 
been  exported  from  Baltimore  since  the  first  of  April 
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diterranean,  and  many  bales  have  been  sent  to  Can- 
ton! They  would  drive  the  like  British  or  India  goods 
out  of  Calcutta,  were  their  importation  thereat 
liberally  allowed!  There  is  nothing  more  than  sober 
truth  in  these  statements — but  how  wonderful  are 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place! 

rfiie  following  amount  of  the  foreign  exportation 
of  domestic  goods  from  the  port  of  New  York, 
published  in  the  “Statesman,”  is  highiy  interesting: 
In  1824  the  shipments  from  New  York  to  foreign 
ports,  were  - 763  packages. 

1825  - - - 1630  do. 

1826  - , . . 1757  do. 

1827  viz,  8 months  preceding 

Aug.  31,  • - '2 077  do, 

“Should  the  shipments  of  the  remaining  four 
months  of  1827  keep  pace  with  the  previous  part 
of  the  year,  they  will  amount  to  3,125  packages— 
about  500, OCQ  dollars  value,  and  from  a single  port, 
be  it  remembered  Tbe  kind  of  goods  exported, 
it  should  also  be  remembered,  are  those  that  have 
been  protected  by  government.  Tbe  finer  goods 
we  do  not  export,  nor  even  manufacture  our  own 
supplies.” 

It  is  supposed  that  about  4 or  4£  pounds  of  raw  cot- 
ton, is  the  average  daily  amount  used  for  each  person 
employed  in  our  cotton  mills,  the  weavers  not  being 
counted.  The  bale  of  cotton,  some  weighing  much 
more  and  some  less,  may  be  generally  taken  as  a 
quantity  representing  nearly  400  lbs. 

Much  cotton  printing  is  doing  at  several  places. 
Taunton,  Mass,  and  Dover,  N.  H.  are  among  the 
most  famous — at  the  first  named,  2,000  pieces  are 
printed  weekly,  and  the  quantity  is  increasing;  much 
also  is  printed  at  the  Warren  factory,  near  Balti- 
more, at  which  to  between  900  and  L000  persons 
are  subsisted.  These  prints  are  all  of  coarse  cot- 
tons; but  the  finer  fabricks  will  be  made,  and  sold 
cheaper  than  at  present,  if  the  minimum  is  advanced 
as  suggested.  Great  preparations  are  making  to  ex- 
tend this  business, 

625,000  lbs  of  cotton  are  annually  manufactured 
in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  The  product  of  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactories  is  estimated  at  300,000 
dollars  a year.  There  are  many  other  besides  those 
of  cotton;  but  not  much  is  doing  in  the  woollen  busi- 
ness. 

In  1794  an  American  vessel  was  siezed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  customs  at  Liverpool,  for  having  on  board 
eight  bales  of  cotton,  supposed  not  to  be  of  the  growth 
of  the  United  States. 

Large  quantities  of  American  manufactured  cotton 
goods  are  exported  from  New  York  to  Canada,  and 
the  people  are  supplied  with  cottons  cheaper  than 
they  can  import  them  from  England,  the  import  duty 
of  15  per  cent,  being  honestly  paid. 

During  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  October,  1827, 
there  was  exported  from  Petersburg,  Va.  36,780  bales 
of  cotton — to  wit,  16,094  coastwise  and  20,686  to 
foreign  places.  Some  part  of  this  quantity  was  the 
product  of  North  Carolina — but  not  a bale  of  Virginia 
cotton  was  exported  a little  while  ago. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  but  not 
extensively.  Its  quality  is  said  to  equal  that  of  Ten- 
nessee. Its  manufacture  has  commenced. 

Fifteen  thousand  yards  of  cotton  cloth  are  wove 
daily  at  Lowell,  Mass. 

Greece,  with  the  islands,  emancipated  and  under 
a settled  government,  is  capable  of  supplying  cotton, 
perhaps,  nearly  equal  to  the  usual  production  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  a much  lower  rate,  because  of 
the  more  moderate  cost  of  labor.  The  quality  also, 
is  excellent.  Large  quantities  were  heretofore  ma- 


>ast, to  countries  beyond  Cape  Horn,  besides  many 
have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  Brazil,  fyc. 


nufactured  in,  as  well  as  exported  from  Greece. 
British  supplies  were  drawn  from  the  Levant,  as- 
sisted by  some  from  the  West  Indies,  previous  to 
1790. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  crop  of  cotton  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  exceeded  900,000  bales  in  1826,*  and  tbe 
present  year’s  crop,  (without  accident)  it  is  sup- 
posed wid  amount  to  1,000,000!  If  the  price  shall 
yet  further  fail,  tho’  i»  does  not  appear  to  yield  the 
planter  an  average  of  more  than  8 cents,  let  not 
the  tariff  be  blamed  for  it!  The  more  we  export 
of  this  great  commodity,  the  less  it  generally 
brings  us,  as  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the 
large  table  of  exports  and  imports  in  a previous 
page  The  year’s  crop  being  usually  SHccessful, 
and  the  quantity  a million  of  naies,  we  fear  that  not 
more  than  six  cents  can  be  realized  for  it.  The  in- 
crease goes  far  beyond  the  increasing  demand. 
Much  is  said  in  some  of  the  cotton  growing  statefe 
about  mak  ng  bagging  out  of  cotton,  to  reduce  the 
excess,  and  because  of  the  duty  upon  the  imported 
article  The  cost  at  Dundee  of  foreign  bagging  is 
about  14  cents;  the  duty  is  3|  cents  per  square 
yard,  equal  to  4*  cents  per  running  yard,  or  only 
at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent,  an  amount  moderate 
enough  for  “protection.”  The  Natchez  “Ariel,” 
speaking  of  the  complaints  against  the  present 
high  price  of  bagging,  because  of  tbe  failure  of  the 
hemp  crops  in  Kentucky  last  year,  observes — “We 
have  seen  the  article  bring  50  cents  per  yard, 
when  there  was  no  tariff,  and  again  15  cents  after 
the  first  duty  was  imposed,  It  must  alsabe  recol- 
lected, that  the  bagging  now  made  in  Kentucky,  is 
fully  10  cents  per  yard  better  than  it  was  in  the 
years  previous  to  1820  or  ’21. 

“We  have  a duty  of  3 cents  per  lb.  on  cottoTK 
and  the  same  on  sugar,  and  have  not  the  growers  of 
hemp  and  wool  a fair  claim  to  the  same  encourage- 
ment?” 

Cotton  bagging,  of  domestic  manufacture,  though 
protected  by  a duty  of  only  33  per  cent,  finds  its  way 
to  most  of  the  cotton  growing  states  from  Kentucky. 
A writer  in  the  Charleston  Courier,  (of  the  9th  Oct. 
1S27),  says  that  one  house  in  that  city  sold  2,000 
pieces  in  a single  month  of  the  season  for  using  it, 
and  at  a iower  price  than  the  foreign.  The  bale  rope 
used  is  chiefly  of  Kentucky  hemp,  being  cheaper  at 
the  places  of  its  production  than  the  Russian  at  Riga. 
After  all  that  has  been  said — the  volumes  of  words 
that  have  been  uttered  on  this  subject,  no  proof  has 
been  offered  that  the  price  of  cotton  bagging  has  been 
advanced  one  mill  per  yard  because  of  the  duty  levied 
by  the  tariff  of  1824.  Indeed,  the  increase  of  duty, 
if  really  any,  except  to  assure  the  payment  of  that 
which  was  assessed  by  the  old  revenue  tariff,  is  so 
small  on  the  yard,  as  to  require  a nice  calculation  to 
discover  the  operation  of  it — The  debates  in  con- 
gress in  1789,  1790,  Sfc.  shew  that  the  duty  on  cotton 
was  levied  to  encourage  the  domestic  production  of  it. 

We  see  it  stated  by  another  writer  in  the  “Cou- 
rier” opposed  to  the  preceding,  that  it  takes  five  yards 
of  cotton  bagging  and  3 lbs.  of  cordage,  for  each  bale 
of  cotton,  the  whole  duty  or  tax  upon  which  is  37 
cents.  Of  this  amount,  uot  more  than  8 cents,  at  the 
utmost,  can  be  pretended  as  having  been  levied/or 
protection,  by  the  tariff  of  1824.  So  that  a cotton  plan- 
ter, if  able  to  prove  that  the  price  of  cotton  bagging 
and  rope  has  been  enhanced  in  consequence,  may  pay 
the  fiftieth  part  of  a cent  per  pound  upon  his  cotton, 
to  meet  the  protection  intended  to  have  been  afforded 


*The  receipt  ?.t  New  Orleans  of  the  crop  of  1826 
up  to  the  1st  September  last,  was  336,000  bales,  85,000 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  though  in  that,  be- 
cause of  the  high  price,  every  pound  was  pushed  to 
market. 
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!n  the  duty  of  three  cents  per  lb.  on  the  staple,  if  im- 
ported. And  this  duty  has  not  always  been  “nomi 
Dal” — though  we  should  deeply  regret  that  it  ever 
should  be,  generally,  real.  See  the  statements  below 
on  this  subject. 

The  fact,  we  believe  is,  that  the  duty  upon  cot 
ton  bagging  has  had  an  active  tendency  to  reduce 
the  pr.ceofthe  article.  In  1821  and  1822,  itsaver- 
age  price,  we  very  well  know,  exceeded  40  cents 
per  yard;  in  1823,  in  consequence  of  its  increased 
manufacture  in  Kentucky,  it  fell  to  less  than  30 
cents — ranging  from  27  to  30,  and,  as  aoove  stated, 
has  been  as  low  as  15  since  the  act  of  1824.  The 
present  price  is  about  26  cents;  and,  as  it  weighs 
more  than  1£  lb.  to  the  yard,  the  price  of  cotton 
being  10  cents,  the  planter  loses  10  cents  a yard 
on  the  bagging  which  he  uses— but  were  the  price 
of  cotton  18  cents,  he  would  make  money  on  the 
bagging,  which  is  sold  as  the  cotton;  and,  as  the  ave- 
rage price  of  cotton  for  the  last  13  years  has  ex 
ceeded  that  sum,  the  planters  have  had  their  bag 
ging  h r nothing. 

The  writer  of  ti.ese  things  was  almost  abused 
because  that,  in  March,  IS  18,  he  ventured  to  say, 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  cotton,  then 
worth  22  cents  per  pound,  would  be  soid  for  8 or 
10  cents  per  pound.  But  he  then  believed  what 
every  one  who  thought  of  the  increasing  produc 
tion  should  have  anticipated,  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  now'  the  average  price  received  by  the 
planters  is  less  than  8 cents;  and  he  thinks  that  it 
could  not  exceed  seven,  but  because  of  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  it.  Those  who  were  affronted 
with  the  prediction  of  1818,  will,  perhaps,  also  re- 
ject  this  supposition.  They  will  rather  trust  the 
bubble  speculation,  than  yield  assent  to  the  sober- 
ness  of  reason;  and  think  him  an  enemy,  as  in 
1818,  for  precautioning  them  against  evils  to  come. 
But  he  tells  them  again— that,  shall  a pacification  of 
Greece  be  effected  under  the  “protection’1  of  Great 
Britain,  the  British  market  will  rapidly  decline; 
that  New  Holland,  &c.  will  soon  furnish  large  sap 
plies  of  an  excellent  quality;  and  that  the  disposition 
of  the  British  to  encourage  the  growth  of  cotton  in 
their  own  colonies  is  manifested  by  the  fact,  that 
from  them  it  is  received  free  of  duty , while  ours 
pays  a six  per  cent.  duty.  Not  one  pound  of  our 
cotton  is  received  out  of  favor.  If  the  Bri  ish  have 
excluded  our  bread,  why  receive  our  cotton,  if 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  without  it?  France, 
also,  will  rat  her  d-al  with  the  Greeks  than  with 
us,  and  the  country'  being  relieved  of  the  Turks, 
thousands  of  Frenchmen  will  emigrate  to  it. 

The  following  estimates  of  the  cotton  manufac 
turc  in  Great  Britain,  are  copied  from  the  Edinburg 
Review,  They  are  not  of  very  recent  date,  and  no 
not  shew  the  present  extent  of  the  business;  but 
are  interesting  as  exhibiting  its  purls. 

Total  va»ue  of  every  description  of  cotton  goods 
annually  manufactured  in  G.  Britain,  ?36,000,000 

Raw  material  130,000,000 
lbs.  ut  Is.  4^d.  per  lb.  /9,000,000 

Wages  of  750,000  weavers, 
spinners,  bl-uchers,  8cc.  at  120 
u year  ea.  h 15  000,000 

Wages  of  133.000  engi- 
neers,  machine  makers, smiths, 
masons,  joiners,  Stc.  130  a 

year  each  4,000,000 

Proti  s of  the  manufacturer, 
wages  of  superintendence, 
sums  to  purchase  the  machine- 
ry,  coals,  &C.  8,000,000 

— 236,000,000 


The  capital  employed  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 
Capital  emplo.  ed  < • he  pur 
chase  of  the  raw  material,  ?9, 000, 000 

Capital  employed  in  pay 
ment  of  wages  19,000,000 

Capital  invested  in  spinning 
mills,  power  and  hand  looms, 
work  shops,  warehouses,  &c  37,000,000 

1 65,000,000 

The  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Great 
Britain  is  exceedingly  interesting,  but,  except  in 
its  dates  and  amounts,  it  belongs  to  some  other 
compilation  than  this.  Jame9  Hargraves  made  the 
first  spinning  jenny  of  8 threads  in  1767 — new  one 
small  girl  will  attend  from  80  to  120  spindles.  Har- 
graves dsed  in  a work-house,  persecuted  by  the 
workmen,  and  defrauded  by  the  employers.  After 
Hargraves  came  Arkwright,  with  the  spinning 
frame;*  next  Crampton  with  the  mule  jenny,  by 
which  a man  at  Manchester  in  1792  spun  a thread 
133  mdes  long  out  of  one  pound  of  cotton!  Cart, 
wright  took  out  his  patent  for  the  power  loom  in 
1787,  but  it  did  not  g t into  much  use  for  several 
years — and  now  about  45,000  are  at  work  in  Great 
Britain,  on  cotton  only;  Cotton  yarn,  No,  100,  sold 
tor  36s.  and  now  sells  at  from  3 to  4s.  per  lb. 

From  1771  to  1775  the  average  annual  import  of 
cotton  was  only  4,764,589  lbs  — thence  till  1785, 
7,470,845;  in  HJ00,  56  millions;  1820,  144  millions; 
in  1825,  228  millions.  The  last  amount  is  greatly 
increasing  in  the  present  year. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  dependent  on  the 
cotton  manufacture  for  support  is  about  1,100,000 — 
of  whom  150,000  were  probably  men. 

An  apparently  later  account  than  the  preceding, 
places  the  whole  present  British  manufacture  of 
cotton  at  the  value  of  54  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, or  250  millions  of  dollars,  and,  as  employing 
more  than  1,500,000  persons 

The  foregoing  is  useful  in  shewing  how  easily 
this  manufacture  is  extended.  In  1808,  our  own  mills 
used  only  about  300,000  lbs.  cotton;  in  1815, 
27,000,000  lbs. and  employing  100,000  persons;  and 
in  the  last  year  it  was  thought  they  consumed 
about  55,000,000;  and  which,  in  the  present,  will 
I Amount  to  not  much  less  than  70  millions  of  pounds, 

} If  this  quantity  be  consumed,  the  home  mar- 
j ket  to  the  planters,  at  10  cents  per  pound, 

! is  7 millions  of  dollars.  A comfortable  sum  plac- 
ed beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  regulation,  anil 
j which  a “shutting  of  the  ports,”  as  they  are  shut 
j in  respect  to  flour,  would  powerfully  increase. 
Surely,  these  things  are  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  may  not  be  “run  down”  by  declamations  against 
“the  tariff,”  seeing  that  the  consumer  pays  from 
30  to  50  per  cent,  less  for  goods,  than  iie  paid  be- 
fore our  cotton  manufactures  were  established. 

The  following  paper,  drawn  up  by  a gentleman 
possessing  the  most  ample  means  of  information, 
was  read  in  the  convention  by  Mr.  Ingersoll: — 

* Speaking  of  this  frame,  the  Edinburg  Re- 
view says — “It  has  opened  a new  and  boundless 
field  of  employment,  and  conferred  infinitely  more 
\ real  benefit  on  his  native  country  than  she  could 
have  derived  from  the  absolute  dominion  of  Mexi- 
co and  Peru,  and  has  been  universally  productive 
| of  wealth  and  employment.” 

! Whitney’s  cotton  gin  has  hardly  been  of  less 
i importance,  generally,  than  Arkw  ighi’s  machine- 
ry. Without  the  first,  or  something  like  it,  the 
, present  supply  of  cotton  could  hardly  have  been 
, ob  rained* 
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“The  United  States,  do  at  this  moment,  manufac- 
ture, to  the  great  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large, 
coarse  cotton  goods;  the  people  employed  are  in 
great  numbers,  and  the  capital  is  very  considerable, 
a similar  advantage,  and  of  no  less  importance,  can 
be  obtained,  if  printed  and  colored  cotton  goods 
were  to  receive  from  congress  a protection,  which 
they  have  not  at  this  moment  —By  the  present  tariff, 
cotton  manufactures,  of  every  description,  pay  7 1-2 
cents  per  square  yard;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  white 
goods  pay  7 1-2  cents,  and  the  printed  and  colored  no 
more  per  square  yard,  of  course  the  work  for  print- 
ing, staining  and  coloring,  which  by  itself  forms  an 
independent  branch  of  manufacture,  is  not  protected 
at  all;  a small  duty  of  less  than  3 cents  on  the  run 
nihgyard,  or  not  less  than  5 the  square  yard,  is  ab 
solutely  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  implant  it  in  the 
country. 

“To  obtain  with  success  this  duty,  I would  recom- 
mend that  the  law  of  congress  would  simply  enact 
that,  in  addition  to  the  present  duty  on  cotton  goods, 
3 or  5 cents,  should  be  added  on  printed  or  colored 
cotton  goods. 

“The  following  calculations  will  show  the  advan- 
tage to  the  nation  at  large,  of  encouraging  the  manu- 
facture of  printed  and  colored  cotton  goods 
“We  received  from  England  in  the  treasury  years 
of  1825  and  1826,  $11,583,144  of  these  goods,  say 
for  one  year  $5,791,572;  out  of  this  amount  three 
fourths  at  least  of  those  goods  are  printed  calicoes 
for  ladies  dresses,  bed  and  window  curtains,  say 
$4,343,679,  the  raw  material  of  which  costs  only 
537,530  dollars,  the  difference  being  3.806, 149,  which 
we  pay  to  the  working  people  of  England  to  make 
those  goods,  although  we  can  make  them  with  as 
much  to  our  advantage  as  we  have  done  for  the  coarse 
cotton  goods,  for  three  years  past. 

I have  advanced  that  we  might  have  saved  3,806, 149 
dollars  a year,  if  we  had  manufactured  the  printed 
goods  we  have  imported  from  England — my  proof  is 
this: 

“The  average  weight  of  calicoes  is  4 lb.  a piece  of 
28  yards;  the  average  price  is  four  dollars  a piece. 

To  invest  4,343,679  dollars  in  England  in  calicoes, 
it  will  give  you  1,085,920  pieces;  each  piece  will 
take  4£  lbs.  of  cotton  wool,  say,  4,886,640  lbs.  at  11 
cents,  or  $537,530,  which,  deducted  from  the  cost, 
will  leave  $3,806,149  saved  to  this  country  in  calicoes 
alone — and  dolls. 1,268,718  saved  also  on  colored 
goods,  supposing  the  same  result. 

“In  this  calculation  we  have  taken  for  a basis  our 
imports  of  printed  and  colored  cotton  goods  from 
England  only:  the  importation  from  other  parts  of 
Europe  are  about  half  those  from  England. 

“By  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  printed  and 
colored  goods,  we  would  increase  the  consumption 
of  cotton  by  6,515,500  lbs.  or  about  21,100  bales. 

It  would  employ  constantly  at  least  from  15,000  to 
20,000  people;  it  would  take  a large  amount  m build- 
ing, machinery,  tyc.  not  less  than  six  or  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  for  the  benefit  of  all  mechanics,  as 
masons,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  mill-wrights,  reed 
makers,  fyc.  it  would  give  value  to  real  property; 
and  would  employ  a great  many  of  our  youths,  at  this 
moment  much  embarrassed.” 

The  following  items  are  particularly  addressed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  cotton  planters  If 
have  not  exceedingly  mistaken  the  facts,  they  are 
of  overwhelming  importance  to  this  great  interest 
of  our  country.  We  request  that  attention  may  be 
paid  to  the  dates. 

For  six  years  previous  to  1816  the  average  impor 
lation  of  East  India  cotton  into  Great  Britain,  was 
84,148  bales. 

But  in  1816,  the  price  of  our  uplands  having 
advanced  to  VS  cents,  1 17,000  bales  of  E.  Iddia  cot- 


ton were  .mported  in  1817;  am.  the  price  rising  to 
32  cents,  the  quantity  was  increased  to  247,604 
bales  in  1818!  This  caused  a sudden  fall  of  7^  cents 
ptr  !b  in  the  price  of  our  cotton  in  January  1819, 
and  it  further  declined  to  16  cents  in  1820;  and, 
ranging  between  10£  and  15£  cents  in  1821,  ’22,  *23 
and  ’24,  the  importation  ot  East  India  cotton  was 
only  60  484  bales  in  1825 — leaving  a stock  on  hand 

f 81.450  or»  the  1st  Jan  1826. 

During  the  la9t  bubble,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news 
at  Calcutta,  of  the  high  price  of  cotton  in  England, 
a large  ship,  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Canton  with 
cotton,  was  sent  to  Liverpool — when  she  arrived 
tn-.  bubble  had  burst,  and  the  owners  of  the  ship 
a d cargo  lost  40,000  pounds  sterling,  compared 
with  what  would  have  been  a fair  result  had  the 
vessel  proceeded  as  originally  destined!  And  in 
t ese  fluctuations,  though  so  destructive  in  their 
effects,  is  one  of  the  great  causes  why  very  large 
i ' portatinns  of  E >st  India  are  not  oftener  made,  to 
• dd  to  the  difficulties  of  the  American  planters,  and 
re-act  the  ruin  that  followed  the  imports  of  1818. 
I th  long  period  required  to  send  out  advices 
and  rec  ive  cargoes,  the  price  of  cotton  may  easily 
decline  50  per  cent  And  it  is  only  when  the  price 
is  pretty  good,  that  great  quantities  of  Bengal  and 
Surat  cotton  are  desired. 

But— when  our  cotton  is  worth  18  certs  per  lb. 
our  own  manufacturers  can  afford  to  pay  three  cents 
per  lb.  duty  on  the  East  India  article,  and  use  it  to 
advantage.  That  is,  at  all  those  mills  whose  machi- 
nery is  fitted  to  the  spinning  of  it.  The  writer  of 
this  has  seen  a large  parcel  of  it  in  one  of  our  mill's, 
and  the  proprietor  told  him  it  was,  (at  that  time), 
cheaper  than  the  domestic  product. 

The  chief  part  of  the  coarse  cotton  goods  which 
Great  Britain  had  exported  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  Mexico  and  South  America,  w ere  made  cut 
of  Ea9t  India  cotton.  We  have  seen  several  spe- 
cimens of  those  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro,  &c.  marked 
and  stamped,  or  put  up  as  American  goods,  the 
material  of  which,  as  decided  by  practical  men, 
was  East  Indian.  And  when  an  article,  in  its  first 
cost,  is  only  nin^  or  ten  cents  p^r  yard,  one  cent  in 
the  yard  is  a large  profit.  This  is  the  difference  be- 
tween American  and  East  India  cotton.  At  Liver- 
pool, on  the  25th  August  last,  the  price  of  uplands 
was  from  5 7 8d.  to  7*cd — of  East  Indian  4 \d.  to  4 $d.; 
average  difference  2d,  or  4 cents  per  lb.  or  in  the 
cost  of  material  for  one  yard  of  cloth,  one  cent. 

Now,  when  these  facts  are  duly  weighed,  and  it  is 
considered  that  the  domestic  manufacture  of  cotton 
is  from  150,000  to  175,000  baits,  does  it  not  appear 
entirely  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  our  home  sup. 
ply  and  foreign  export  of  cotton  goods,  rivalling 
or  surpassing  the  British  and  compelling  them  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  theirs,  must  have  effect  to 
cause  the  consumption  of  100  or  150,000  bales  more * 
of  our  cotton  than  would  be  used,  except  on  account 
of  our  vigorous  and  bold  competition  with  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturers?  It  is  nut  in  the  nature  of  things 
th&t  positive  proof  of  what  is  here  suggested  should 
be  offered — but  we  leave  it  to  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  all  parties,  to  determine  whether  there  is 
not  something  I ke  a moral  certainty  in  our  propn. 
sition.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  resting  upon 
our  minds  of  its  reality.  And  this  great  extra  con- 
sumption is  ad  ’cd  to  the  security  and  rivalry  of  the 
home  market,  for  the  benefit  of  the  planters.  They 
will  all  s-e  and  know  this  in  a few  years;  and 
then  feel  the  importance  of  domestic  manufactures, 

♦Unless  the  present  low  price  De  yet  reduced,  in 
not  Jess  than  two  cents  per  pound. 
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as  the  growers  of  grain  and  wool  now  regard  them 
to  be. 

t*.h'c  circular  letter  of  Cropper,  Benson  Sc  Co.  ol 
Liverpool,  of  the  27th  of  September,  1822,  on  the 
progress  and  pro«pect8  of  cotton  planting  in  th^ 
United  States,  is,  probably,  in  th^  hands  of  many  of 
our  readers.  The  who!-  is  of  deep  interest — but 
we  shall  take  only  one  or  two  of  its  p*rts. 

They  say  — “The  bale  of  cot;on  which  the  plan- 
ter can  only  sell  lor  41.  10s  cannot  be  delivered  to 
the  British  manufacturer  for  less  than  9/ ; and  when 
to  this  the  expense  of  manufacturing  is  a ded,  the 
whole  cannot  be  conveyed  back  to  the  planter  with- 
out an  addition  of  fully  50  per  cent,  in  duty  an  i 
profit.  Then  we  may  fai  ly  say,  that,  in  exporting 
cotton  and  importing  manufactured  goods,  the  plan- 
ter  pays  100  per  cent,  on  the  wages  paid  in  Eng. 
land,  and  he  would  gain  an  advantage  to  this  extent 
if  he  manufactured  them  at  home.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  said  that  wages  are  higher;  let  us  examine  this. 
The  average  produce  of  a slave's  labor  is  1a  bags 
of  cotton,  or  6/.  15s.  being  about  5d.  per  working 
day.  Now  we  think  we  do  not  over  rate  the  ear  - 
ings  of  a whole  family  in  our  cotton  manufacturing 
districts,  if  we  take  them  at  5s.  per  week,  reckon 
ing  the  whole  population,  whether  able  »o  work  or 
not.  Five  shillings  per  week  is  10r/.  p r day;  yet 
the  planter  now  gives  100  per  cent,  which  makes 
20  d” 

Let  us  partially  apply  the  facts  stated  in  this 
extract — British  twist.  No.  20,  is  now  selling  at  18s. 
for  10  lbs.  say  40  cents  per  lr>.  and  as  good  A me 
rican  twist  for  only  32  cents  3 mills  per  pound — a 
difference  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  in  favor  of  this  fii  >t 
manufacture  of  our  article;  >nd,  admitting  tha 
nothing  further  is  gained  or  lost  by  the  cost  ol 
weaving  it,  this  difference,  itself,  is  equal  to  very 
nearly  two  cents  per  yard  in  all  the  goods  made 
out  ot  No.  20  cotton  yarn. 

Cropper  & Benson  also  say— “Next  to  the  manu 
factoring:  the  planters  giving  in  some  cas^s  forty 
cents  per  yard  for  cotton  bagging.  This  they  might 
make  themselves  from  cotton,  as  is  done  in  the  Bra- 
zils,  with  great  advantage.”  (Now  be  it  recollect 
ed  that  this  letter  was  written  in  1822,  before  the 
passage  of  the  much  abused  act  of  1824,  which  laid 
a specific  duty  Upon  cotton  bagging;  and  a hen 
the  price  of  cotton  was  only  about  11  cents  per 
pound). 

With  these  remarks  we  submit  whatever  relates 
to  cotton  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers — and  what- 
ever  may  be  the  present  opinion  of  the  planters 
upon  the  subject,  we  are  assured  that  the  time  is  .4 
hand  when  they  will  esteem  the  domestic  manuf  c- 
ture  of  this  commodity,  as  the  farmers  do  the  new 
market  which  they  have  obtained  in  the  eastern 
states,  because  of  manufactures  generally,  which 
takes  off  800,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  much  more 
of  their  bread  stuffs  than  all  foreign  nations  or  pco 
pie  consume.  Without  these  consumptions,  we 
repeat  it,  flour  would  be  worth  one  dollar  less  per 
barrel  than  it  is,  and  cotton  from  1 to  2 cents  less 
per  pound.  We  appeal  to  the  reason  of  our  fellow 
citizens  for  'he  probability  of  these  toings. 

For  some  other  interesting  particulars  see  “In- 
ternal trade.’* 


WOOL  AND  WOOLLENS. 

It  is  believed  that  more  than  eighty,  and,  perhaps, 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  are  Vested  in  sheep 
and  lands  to  feed  them,  and  factories  to  make  their 
wool  into  cloth,  in  the  United  States-  The  raising 
of  sheep  gives  value  to  lands  not  suited  to  ordinary 
cultivation,  and  make3  worn-out  fields  productive  of 


profit  to  the  farmers,  if  wool  fetches  a reasonable 
price. 

Such  merino  wool  as  sold  at  from  3 to  4 dollars  per 
pound  during  the  war,  may  be  now  bought  at  from  40 
to  60  cents. 

Some  of  the  farmers  near  Northampton,  Mass,  says 
the  Gazette,  have  engaged  to  “keep  yearling  wethere 
throughout  the  year,  and  shear  them,  for  the  wool 
growers,  at  112,^  cents  per  head.  This  is  poor  en- 
couragement to  the  farmers  ” 

Mr  Way,  a dealer  in  wool,  writes  from  Pittsburg, 
that,  in  1826,  he  took  in  50,000  lbs.  weight  of  wool,  at 
from  18  to  95  cent9  per  lb  but,  in  the  present  year, 
for  that  which  he  gave  18,  he  h'a9  only  given  12$  to 
13,  and  the  fine  quality,  which  brought  95,  has  been 
reduced  to  50  cents  per  lb.  He  supposes  that  the 
stock  of  wool  has  very  much  increased,  and  that 
there  is  enough  on  hand  to  keep  all  the  factories  in 
full  operation,  without  importations. 

At  a meeting  of  citizens  of  Washington  county,  Pa. 
attended  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best 
practical  farmers  in  the  world,  it  was  stated,  as  is 
believed  to  be  within  bounds,  when  it  “is  asserted, 
that  the  grain  growers  are  indebted  to  the  wool  groiv- 
ers,  for  ten  cents  on  every  bushel  of  wheat  sold  in  that 
county  this  season.”  Because  of  a reduced  supply  of 
wheat  and  a greater  demand  for  it 

By  actual  enumeration  there  were  16 1,000  sheep  in 
Washington  county,  Pa.  last  year. 

By  strict  examination  of  the  consumption  in  50 
families  in  Washington  county,  Pa.  who  use  no  foreign 
woollens,  or  other  cloths  than  what  they  make  out  of 
their  own  wool,  it  appears  that  5 lbs.  are  required  for 
each  person,  annually.  And  allowing  6 lbs  the  whole 
supply  of  the  home  market  would  require  nearly  70 
millions  of  pounds  the  product  of  about  30,000,000 
sheep.  The  ability  to  produce  this  quantity  of  wool 
and  support  30  millions  of  sheep,  cannot  be  question- 
ed. At  present,  however,  the  people  cannot  afford  to 
consume  so  much  cloth  as  the  wool  of  30  millions  of 
sheep  would  make;  and  they  are,  generally,  compelled 
to  do  with  less  than  is  used  by  the  well  clothed  and 
comfortable  farmers  of  tho  county  named. 

At  the  last  state  census  there  were  about  350,000 
sheep  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.  The  present  num- 
ber is  supposed  to  exceed  450,000.  Many  of  the  best 
breeds  j\nd  finest  fleeces.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
farmers  of  this  county  in  the  past  year,  after  supply- 
ing their  families,  had  500,000  lbs.  of  wool  to  sell, 
which  at  an  average  of  40  cents,  produced  them  the 
sum  of  $200,000 — the  household  manufactures  being 
estimated  at  100,000  dollars  more;  and  yet  the  sheep 
raised  does  not  appear  at  all  to  interfere  with  the 
quantity  of  grain  produced;  indeed,  rather  to  im- 
prove the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  yield  more.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  practical  result  in  this  county,  as 
detailed  in  the  Poughkepsie  Journal. 

Three  towns  in  Maine,  containing  about  5,000  in- 
habitants, and  from  75  to  100  square  miles  of  territo- 
ry, wintered,  last  season,  1 1 ,531.  sheep,  producing 
3 lbs.  of  wool  each,  and  having  8,770  lambs  this  sea- 
son. Some  of  these  sheep  are  of  the  fine  woolled 
breed.  E’rom  variotjs  details,  it  is  believed  that  the 
sheep  last  wintered  in  Maine  amounted  to  between 

800.000  and  1,000,000,  and  that  the  present  stock  is 
1 ,300,000. 

Mr.  Davis,  in  his  speech  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, on  the  31st  Jan.  last,  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  wool  worked  up  was  32,000,000  lbs.  and  that 

3.200.000  yards  of  broad  and  32,000,000  of  narrow 
cloths  were  annually  produced,  and  about  100,000 
persons  are  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  this 
business.  We  gather  his  opinion  also,  that  more 
than  100  millions  of  capital  were  vested  in  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  wool;  and  he  put  down  the  sheep 
at  fifteen  millions. 
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The  island  of  “Rhode  Island,”  14  miles  long  and 
Jess  than  3 wide,  has  more  than  30,000  sheep  upon  it. 
There  are  about  200,000  in  Berkshire  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Many  in  the  western  parts  of  Virginia — 
one  gentleman  in  Ohio  county  has  more  3,000 — he 
sold  his  crop  of  wool  to  Mr  Rapp,  at  Economy,  for 
2,400  dollars.  There  are  in  the  state  of  New  York 
about  four  millions  of  sheep,  between  two  and  three 
millions  in  Pennsylvania,  a million  in  Vermont,  #c. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  manufacture  of 
wool,  (including  the  various  mechanics  and  laborers 
employed),  in  the  New  England  states,  subsists  about 
20,000  families,  or  120,000  persons,  and  that  these 
will  consume  the  surplus  products  of  40.000  families 
of  agriculturalists — together  about  360,000  individu- 
als If  this  is  thought  extravagant,  reduce  the  manu 
flacturers  one  half,  and  throw  them  into  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  articles,  and  what  would  be  the 
effect?  A great  market  would  be  destroyed,  and  dn 
already  glutted  one  further  over-loaded.  Not  one 
cent’s  worth  of  our  farmers  produce  is  prevented 
foreign  exportation  because  of  the  factories.  The 
value  made  up  by  these , then , is  a clear  gain  to  the  nation. 

The  home-made  negro  cloths  are  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter than  the  British,  and  steadiness  in  the  market  is 
mainly  desired  for  them.  Each  slave  is  supposed  to 
be  allowed  six  yards.  One  establishment  at  Canton, 
in  Massachusetts,  has  made  600,000  yards  annually, 
and  is  prepared  to  make  1,000,000 — 500  bales  of 
coarse  wool  was  received  there  from  Smyrna,  which 
had  been  paid  for  in  domestic  cottons  exported. 

A carpet  manufactory,  in  Jersey  City,  (owned  in 
New  York),  has  a capital  of  400,000  dollars,  and  em- 
ploys 100  hands,  making  2,500  yards  weekly  The 
spinning  and  preparing  the  yarn  employs  another  100 
persons. 

Messrs.  B.  Wells  & Co.  at  Steubenville  have  a 
flock  of  sheep  amounting  to  about  6,500.  The  fa- 
bricks  manufactured  by  them  are  equal  to  about  50 
yards  broad  cloth  daily — averaging  2 lbs.  of  wool  to 
the  yard,  worth  $3  50.  We  have  tabular  statements  of 
the  purchases  of  wool  for  this  factory  for  each  of  the 
years  from  1820  to  1827,  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing items — 

In  1S20,  none  of  the  1st  quality,  5,867  2nd  quality, 
5,097  7-8,  &c.  and  total  38,202  lbs.  unwashed  wool. 

In  1825,  3,841  lbs*.  1st  quality,  20,813  2nd  quality, 
25,086  7-8ths,  and  total  90,524  lbs.  unwashed  wool. 

In  1826,  3,491  lbs.  1st  quality,  13,682  2nd  quality, 
17,688  7*8ths,  and  total  69,673  ibs.  part  washed  on  the 
sheep. 

In  1827,  2,586  lbs.  1st  quality,  11,910  2nd  quality, 
17,408  7-8ths,  and  total  74,669  washed  on  the  sheep. 

The  chief  value  of  this  statement  is  to  shew  the 
progress  made  in  the  growth  of  fine  wools.  No  com- 
mon wool  has  been  purchased  for  the  factory  since 
1822 — all  the  sorts  are  becoming  finer,  and  the  finest 
improving. 

The  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  made  in  N York, 
were  valued  last  year,  at  from  15  to  13  millions  of 
dollars. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  against  even  the  lowest 
minimum  [only  40  cenlsj  proposed  in  the  woollens 
bill  that  was  before  congress  at  its  last  session,  and 
certain  persons  have  represented  that  it  would  ope 
rate  severely  on  the  poor.  They  do  not  state  that 
there  is  already  a minimum  at  33-J  centsvand  that  in 
1824,  no  less  than  21  of  the  24  members  or  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  then  present,  voted  to  raise  the 
minimum  to  eighty  cents. 

Many  more  yards  of  flannel  are  now  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  than  were  imported  a few  years 
ago— according  to  the  returns  at  the  custom  houses 
In  five  towns  in  Massachusetts,  within  a space  of  17 
miles  square,  2,100  persons  are  employed  in  making 
flannel,  and  operating  on  a capital  of  950,000  dol- 
lars. 


It  is  supposed  that  all  the  woollen  goods  imported 
into  Boston  in  a year,  would  not  fully  laden  one  ship 
of  400  tons.  But  the  neighboring  manufacturers  give 
employment  to  many  thousand  tons  of  shipping,  trans- 
porting articles  in  and  out,  foreign  and  coastwise. 

The  woollen  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  employs 
about  1,250,000  persons — and.  after  supplying  the 
home  demand,  the  export  averages  the  value  of  more 
than  six  millions  of  pounds  sterling — more  than  the 
average  of  all  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  cotton 
excepted. 

There  are  about  40  millions  of  sheep  in  Great  Bri* 
tain  and  Ireland,  and  the  annual  product  of  wool  is 
estimated  at  140  millions  of  pounds.  We  caD  easily 
feed  50  millions  of  sheep  in  the  United  States— anti 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  export  millions  of 
pounds  of  wool,  raw  or  wrought,  before  many  years. 
Our  bread  and  meat  must,  in  this  way, obtain  a market. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

A duel.  Mr.  Carson,  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  U.  S.  from  North  Carolina,  has  killed  his 
late  opponent  and  formerly  a member  of  congress,  Dr. 
Vance,  in  a duel.  Dr.  Vance  was  one  of  the  two  mem- 
bers from  North  Carolina  who  voted  for  general  Jack* 
son. 

Daniel  P.  Cooke,  late  a representative  in  congress 
from  Illinois,  recently  died  at  the  residence  ot  his  fa- 
ther in  Kentucky.  He  had  been  a longtime  unwell. 

Bank  of  England.  At  the  halt  yearly  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  bank  of  England,  held  Sept.  20th, 
Mr.  Young,  one  of  the  proprietors,  enquired  of  the  cliair- 
man  what  amount  of  paper  the  bank  then  had  m circu- 
lation. The  chairman  declined  answering  this  question 
directly,  but  intimated  that  during  the  last  half  year  the 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  had  increased  only  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Young  said  he  suppos- 
ed he  must  understand  from  this,  that  the  number  of  bank 
notes  in  circulation  exceeded  twenty-two  millions  ster- 
ling, [one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  ] But  a confession 
was  subsequently  extorted  from  the  chairman,  that  an 
amount  of  Jive  millions  additional  of  notes  had  been  fur- 
nished to  the  branch  banks  for  the  purpose  of  lending  to 
the  country  banks. 

Vermont.  Gov.  Butler,  of  Vermont,  has  puhlislted 
an  address  to  his  fellow  citizens,  declining  a re-election  to 
any  office  in  their  power  to  confer,  and  intimating  that 
the  remainder  of  his  life  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  discharge 
of  religious  duties.  He  has  also  issued  his  proclamation 
recommending  Thursday  the  6th  day  of  December  next* 
to  be  observed  as  a day  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

Appointments  by  the  president.  George  It. 
Adams,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  consul  of  the  United 
States  for  the  port  of  Alicant,  in  Spain,  in  place  of  Ro- 
bert Montgomery,  removed  to  South  America. 

Albert  Davy,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  port  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  iu 
Great  Britain,  in  place  of  William  Davy,  deceased. 

Edward  W.  Clark,  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  to 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Washington,  in 
the  said  district. 

Samuel  Israel,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  consular  com- 
mercial agent  ot  the  United  States  at  Cape  Haytien,  vice 
James  E.  Brice  deceased. 

William  Gordon  to  be  consular  commercial  agent  of 
the  United  States  at  Aux  Caves,  vice  James  A.  Holden, 
deceased. 

Louis  Paimboeuf,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Island  of  Curacoa,  in  place  of  Philip 
RobinsOn,  resigned. 

The  Sieur  Vincent  Rumpff  was  presented,  on  the  5th 
instant,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr. 
Clay,  secretary  of  state,  and  was  received  as  minister 
plen  ipotentiary  of  the  Hanseatic  cities  of  Hamburg,  Lu- 
beck  and  Bremen. 


riuvi'Ei)  rou  the  editors,  at  the  franklin  press. 
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Jt^p’Tiiere  is  no  doubt  but  that  both  houses  of  con- 
gress will  form  a quorum  on  Monday  next — to  make 
room  for  expected  documents  and  proceedings,  we  have 
disposed  oi'  a large  quantity  of  miscellaneous  matter  in 
the  present  sheet. 


ll^J^ln  distributing  the  address  on  behalf  of  the  Har- 
risburg Convention,  the  discretion  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  been  zealously  exerted  to  give  such 
direction  of  the  surplus  copies  as  he  thought  would  be 
most  useful — and  the  pamphlet,  being  read  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  is  in  greater  demand  than  can  be  generally 
satisfied — the  extent,  mid  consequent  cost  of  it,  having 
much  exceeded  any  calculation  made  upon  the  subject.  A I articles  laid  in  for  tl 
sufficiency  is  retained*  howerer,  for  a-su;q;!v  of  the  mem-  venturi 
t»wi!  JcgiiJative Yodx  le,  and  { Rut  trau  teas  ttmsai 


ly  once; — but  for  eight  or  ten  years  have  entertained  the 
belief  just  staled,  though  Mr.  Coleman  speaks  authori- 
tatively on  the  subject,  and  says  that  '•‘the  difference  Be- 
tween the  amount  exported  and  imported  is  the  profit 
which  has  accrued  by  the  intercourse. 51  This  may,  or 
may  not,  be  the  case — and  just  as  easily  one  way  us  J 
the  other.  It  is  worth  while  to  illustrate  this  by  or.e 
or  two  familiar  examples. 

If  a ship  fitted  at  Stonington  and  departing  withput  car- 
go, after  being  absent  iwo  or  three  years  on  a sealing  und 
trading  voyage,  arrives  at  New  York  with  a cargo  of  teas 
from  Canton — the  value  < ’ such  teas  is  a clear  gain,  or 
profit,  on  labor  and  capital  employed,  save,  the  cost'-bC 
sister.,  e and  supplv  • •'.the-  u<!~ 


hlpp 


?d  from  New  York 


ioi  g^aerii-  rfistrifiii'  ;ou.  The  chairman  i coastwise  or  for  a foreign  port,  and  lost  at  sea,; — there  is 
or  u.4  »tf3'oo  other  suggestion  lo  offer  than  an  actual  loss  of  the  amount  or  value  that  hail  men  placed 

this — that  if  any  person  or  persons  are  disposed  to  print  upon  them  at  their  first  arrival  in  the  Unit-  '!  States. 


a new  edition  of  the  pamphlet,  lie  will  cheerfully  furnish 
a corrected  copy  for  the  purpose.  lie  had  no  view  to 
jieeuniary  profit  in  the  work  performed,  and  is  only  de- 
sirous that  whatever  good  there  is  iti  it  should  be  widely 
spread  among  all  the  people.  There  is  a lively  demand 
for  it  in  the  south;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  facts  set  forth 
have  had  much  effect  upon  many  w ho  have  examined 
them.  A confidence  is  felt  that  the  principles  contended 
lbr  cannot  be  overthrown — being  generally  built  upon 
/yracrieai-results,  and  published  with  the  frankness  and 
sincerity  of  an  undoubted  belief  in  their  truth. 

The  volume  of  this  pamphlet  is  large — hut  it  is  not 
seen  what  might  be  left  out  of  a new  edition  without 
some  loss  of  information.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
however,  that  very  many  pages  of  the  work  are  mere 
intended  for  reference  than  reading , or  especially  for 
the  use  of  such  as  might  not  he  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  Hie  facte  advanced — hence  the  precision  and  ex- 


Sfill,  the  value  created  and  received,  and  that  exported 
and  lost,  would  be  the  same  and  one  amount  would 
stand  opposite  the  other  in  a sheet  made  out  to  shew  the 
“balance  of  trade,”  and  the  transaction  would  seem  to  be 

settled  without  loss  or  gain yet  there  must  exist  un 

actual  and  real  loss  of  the  labor  expended  and  capital 
employed  in  obtaining  the  teas — and  individuals  and  the 
country  would  suffer  according  to  the  value  of  both. 

If  Mr.  Coleman  has  any  rules  by  which  to  exemplify 
his^opinibns  about*thq  “balance  of  trade,”  we  shall,  in- 
deed, be. obliged  to  him  for  them — for  we  have  though’, 
miufh  updn  the  subject,  and  for  years  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain instruction  from  others,  without  the  hope  of  success. 
In  special  cases,  balances  of  trade  may  lie  easily  shewn-  - 
but  in  the  general  business  of  commercial  nations,  and  the 
various  tran spoliations  of  their  commodities  to  and  from 
one  another,  there  are  so  many  things  to  be  considered, 
o many  allowances  to  be  made,  anri  s<>  much  of  opinion 


tent  of  the  details — particularly  in  the  statistics,  which,  • * . / . , v : 3 , - r vrv  ' 

notwithstanding  the  severe  labor  expended  in  collecting  el,.ter  V1,  0 l H'  s'fBject,  that  we  deem  it  impossible  to 
them,  require  but  a small  portion  of  the  reader’s  time  s ru’  "ll1  a,n-y  wgree  of  accuracy  or  reasonable  ap- 
to  discover  the  whole  bearing  of  them;  and  a hope  is  eu-  l,,‘oac'1  to  troth.  j ;i:s»  however,  we  think  may  be  ae- 
tertained,  founded  upon  an  extensive  correspondence,  rented  as  a gen  toI  rule,  that  there  /s  a distressing  ba- 
th* these  things  will  hare  a beneficial  operation  upon  Jlinre  of  trade  between  notions  whose  business  with  one 
the  public  judgment.  ‘ : another  is  not  established  oq  reciprocal  pro.  iplos.  let 

, ! it  may  be  that,  from  various  causes,'  reciprocity  cannot  be 

N.  Y.  Erv.xiv.o  Post.  Mr.  Coleman  has  made  a re- 
joinder to  our  remarks — but  offers  no  other  than  his  opi- 
nions; \Ve  shall  not  accept  these  in  opposition  to  what 
,wc  fefjteoin,  well  established  and  incout.ro vertibli  is. 

! '»  ►•dves  qs  to  ih  dei  .land  t:..  : hr  : *. 

has  read  the  pampld  ; -we  have  the  “Ir.n  ;v  ” fc  boh;  j 
diffljrent  opinion,  and  the  rightful  ness  ot  it  at  band,  j ‘ 

.Mtt  G.  says,  ‘‘In  1826  the  total  exports  amounted  tu  1 


England  would  be  ruined  by  accepting  the 
id  products  of  France,  though  France  agreed  ti 


ailowed. 

igivcnltnrai  products  of  France,  though  France  agreed  to 
*ec<  :ve  an  equal  amount  of  British  manufactures — hence 

irtially  receives  the 
tilings  gr  ;ws  out^bf 

os t «)L 


aiid 

other. 


one  o: 


• •«  fbeb  xldmf . 


5TT 


omitted  the  word  “apparent’ 


b)'  . 

in  fa's  readin 


and  skipped  I 


duction — wool  to  make  the  cloth  and  food  to  subsist  the 


over  the  four  lines  inserted  for  the  express  purpose  of 
shewing  how  this  “apparent  balance”  might  pr might  not 
have  any  realitv  in  it. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Mr.  C.  designedly  made  this 
mistake— -but  we  protest  against  such  readings  of  our  re- 
marks. Questions  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  people 
are  at  stake — persons  may  rightfully  differ  on  them  and 
it  is.  useful' to  discuss  them,  fairness  being  observed. — 
W ith  that— and  truth  on  our  side,  we  do  not  fear  to  grap- 
ple even  with  the  “field  marshal”  in  argument. 

In  the  general  husiness  of  commerce  and  navigation,  it 
will  require  more  wisdom  than  both  of  us  possess  to  shew 
what  w the  “balance  ot  trade;”  and  “calculations”  to  as- 
certain it,  would  be  more  difficult  than  auy  which  mathe- 
maticians have  yet  accomplished.  We  thought  differ?  nt-  1 
Vor.  WXXlIf-  No.  U. 


manufacturers; 'and  it  is  thus  that  we  import  many  mil- 
lions wo:  Mi  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Great  Biitaii), 
and  pav  for  her  wheat  at  not  less  than  t.r ) dollars  per 
bushel,  |Uough  she  will  not  receive  one  bushel  of  our 
own,  jt  offered  at  one  dollar.  What  sort  of  a “balance  of 
trade”  is  here,  Mr.  Coleman? 


Almost  prophecy!  In  looking  over  the.3f.st  vol.  of 
the  Register,  page  181,  dated  Nov.  1 1,;  1826,  we  noticed 
an  extract  from  the  “Richmond  Enquirer,”  apprehending 
that  the  revenue  would  be  two  or  three  millions  short  in- 
consequence of  decreased  importations  “b  v the  operation 
of  the  present  tariff.  ” Well — the  receipts  of  1826  were 
three  millions  greater  than  1825,  and  six  and  an  half  mil- 
lions  more  than  1 82 i,  t!i  vea»-  in  which  the  “uifftav 
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passed;  and  of  a larger  amount  than  in  any  year  since 
the  "wild  importations  of  1816  and  1817. 

The  avollens  bile.  Gov.  Burton,  in  his  message  to 
the  legislature,  in  reference  to  the  opposition  to  the  wool- 
lens hill  in  South  Carolina,  recommends  that  “North 
Carolina  should  not  be  silent;”  and  gov.  Troup*  in  his 
farewell  message  to  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  suggests 
a remonstrance  against  the  protecting  principle  general- 
ly, and  a correspondence  with  other  states,  as  if  with  a 
vjer.  to  bring  about  anon-consumption  agreement 

Unless  we  . are  greatly  mistaken,  indeed, — and  we  have 
zealously. endeavored- to  ascertain  truth  from  practical 
operations,  the  opposition  to  the  woollens  bill  cannot  be 
founded  Upon  correct  principles.  It  has  been  conclusive- 
ly shewn  in  this  work,  that  every  protected  article  of 
home  manufacture  has  decreased  in  price,  through  the 
domestic  competition — nay,  even  that  negro-cloths  and 
cotton-bagging  have  not  at  all  been  affected,  by  the  duties 
levied  upon' them  by  the  tariff  of  1824.  ,\Ve  have  steadi- 
ly maintained, firp  the  chief  effect  of  the  woollens  bill, 
preposed  at  tho  lust  session,  would  have  been  to  secure 
the  actual 'payment  of  the  duties  imposed,  qnd  not  in- 
crease t$fc  aipoupt  cithern;  and  firmly  believe  that  this 
is.  the  plain  and  honest  truth  of  the  whole  matter.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  we  have  the 
pleasure  to  offer  die  following  statement  from  a valuable 
pamphlet  just  published  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  being  an 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  of  that  state. 

Cost  of  importing  plains,  (negro-cloths),  under  the 
tariff  of  1824,  and  the  bill  reported  at  the  last  session  of 
eougpess — 

Under  the  present  tariff  law  of  1824. 

100  yds.  Welch  plains,  31  inchs.  wide,  cost  16 d.  £6  13  4 

100  do.  do.  do.  32  do.  do.  18 d.  7 10  0 

100  do.  do.  do.  33  do.  do.  20 d,  8 6 8 


, £22  10  0 

Charges  including  commission  for  purchase,  % 

say  6'  per  cent.  I .2  6 

£23  12  6 


Duty  33 £ per  cent,  on  $11G — being  the  value 
taken  at  the  custom  house,  with  the  addition 


of  10 


per. 


$105  00 


38  67 


Cost,  $143  67 

Tariff  proposed  at  the  last  session  of  congress . 
Satire  goods  imported  under  the  square  yard 
duty,  cost,  $105  00 

Duty  S3.j  per  cent,  on  260  square  yds.  valu- 
ed at  44  cents  per  yard,  39  16 


rican  goods  made  out  of  .American  cotton,  and  of  better 
quality! 

Since  the  preceeding  was  written,  we  have  received 
a copy  of  the  message  of  the  governor  of  S.  Carolina  to  tin; 
legislature  of  that  state,  just  commenced  its  session.  We 
deplore  the  seeming  injustice  that  extensively  prevails 
as  to  the  protecting  principle.  We  intend  to  publish 
gov.  Taylor’s  message,  and  in  our  next  paper,  unless  ex- 
cluded by  the  quantity  of  matter  received  from  WaeJp- 
ington,  in  the  president’s  message  and  other  documents 
of  a more  general  nature.  Gov.  Taylor  speaks  in  very 
severe  terms  of  the  “Harrisburg  convention”— and  says 
“all  this  overwhelming  body  of  influence,  these  newly 
“created  allied  powers,  their  bills  and  claims  in  theft* 
“hands,  proceed  to  petition  congress.  As  well  might  we 
“call  Cromwell’s  army,  with  their  fixed  bayonets,  a 
“band  of  humble  petitioners  to  the  parliament  of  England, 
“and  say  that  the  order  of  their  leader  was  nothing  mprp 
“than  an  humble  petition  to  the  members  of  that  body, 
'■-that  they  would  graciously  condescend  to  offer  themr 
“ selves  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  parliament  house.  ” Conr 
ventions  have  often  been  held  in  many  of  the  states  bp. 
accomplish  local  purposes — and  conventions  are  held  in 
many,  and  on  froth  sides,  to  effect  the  election  of  a pre- 


$144  16 

5 *.v  oukl  merely  remark,  that  in  the  opinion  of  our  im- 
porter'-j.of  British  woollens,  the  average  price  18cf.  is  the 
u.h>bie,  ar.dpa}  .,  dm  best  profit. 

V <Uvbrence  in  the  v - ..  3 . v hum:,  eil  mis  of 
nef^b-idoths,  the  dutica  being  honestly  paid  in  both  cases, 
is  r the  sum • of  • forty-nine  cents — or  less  than  the  sixth 
par*  of  one  cent  per  yard;  being,  on  a suit  of  clothes  for 
a- negro,,  requiring  six  yards,  one  cent — or,  if  12  yards  be 
tf  for  each  slave  per  annum,  in  the  amount  of  two 
cents  a y ear— and  for  fifty  slaves  one  dollar. 

As  to  cotton  cloths— a non-consumption  agreement 
■would  amount  to  less  than  this  little!  The  people  will 
not  pay  15  cents  for  a yard  of  British  goods  made  out  of 
East  India  cotton,  instead  of  10  cents  for  a yard  of  Ame- 

*Gov. Troup  says — “I  recommend  to  you  to  address 
yourselves  to  the  states  having  common  interest  with 
yourselves,  and  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  concurring 
in  a non- consumption  agreement  to  be  carried  into  effect 
by  all  the  means  which  are  constitutionally  given  to  their 
respective  legislatures.  ” 

A pretty  distinct  proposition  this,  to  set  aside  the  con- 
stitution. The  power  to  “regulate  commerce  among 
the  * several  states”  is  specially  given  to  congress— sec. 
7,  art.  3.  The  famous  Hartford  convention  went  not 
further  than  this  recommendation  would  lead,  in  oppo- 
sition to.  the  principle  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 


1C  1 J U.  V*  villa  Win,  poua  Vd/  | 

he  will  find  that  just  such  a convention  as  that  meld  at 
Harrisburg  in  July  last,  was  held  at  Philadelphia  in  Nov. 
1820,  of  which,  William  Bayard,  of  New  York,  was-  pre- 
sident, and  that  the  proceedings  of  both  were  precisely 
of  the  same  character,  with  these  exceptions — 

1.  That  of  the  “merchants  and  others,”  was  held  quiet® 
ly,  if  not  privately — that  of  the  farmers  and  mamifko 
turers,  “and  others,”  openly  and  in  broad  day-light> 

2.  That  the  merchants  and  others  petitioned  again 52 
the  protection  of  domestic  industry,  and  tjjat  the  farmers 
and  manufacturers  petitioned  in  favor  of  it. 

And  how  many  petitions  have  been  preferred by  self- 
created  bodies  called  “chambers  of  commerce?”  Is 
aught  lawful  to  the  merchant,  and  treasonable  in  the 
faumek  ? It  seems  that  there  is  a privileged  class — if  so* 
it  is  time  that  all  should  fully  understand  it,  that  culti- 
vators of  their  own  soil,  with  their  own  hands,  may  not 
be  denounced  for  acts  which  importers  and  venders  of 
British  calicoes  and  cloths  may  do  with  impunity— lira? 
conventions  may  be  held  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  devising  and  recommending  measures  whereby  the 
“laborers  in  the  earth”  may  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  tire 
fatness  of  their  fields — and  of  these,  practical  farmers. 
was  a majority  of  the  Harrisburg  convention  composed;] 

Inox.  In  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  thex*e  are 
nine  blast  furnaces,  and  six  forges.  The  Ohio  iron  is 
said  to  be.  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  ore  is  “exhaust* 
less.”  Each  furnace  employs  about  50  men,  besides  feve 
or  six  strong  teams,  and  will  make  from  5 to  700  tons  Of 
metal  a year.  What  a valuable  market  do  these  work? 
make  for  the  neighboring  farmers!  ' 

“Deaths  doings.”  We  have  to  record  a notice  of 
the  decease  of  another  eminent  jurist — To  Emmett  of  N. 
York,  Ave  have  to  add  the  venerable  and  the  good  St. 
George  Ticker , of  Virginia,  who  died  at  Warminster  on 
the  10th  instant,  aged  about  77  years.  He  was  a -soldier 
of  the  revolution,  a field  officer  of  the  Virginia  militia  at 
the  battle  of  Guildford,  where  he  was  wounded — a judge 
of  the  highest  courts  in  his  own  state,  a professor  in  the 
university  of  William  and  Mary,  and  well  known  for  bis 
notes  on  Blackstone;  an  earnest  and  devoted  whig  and  a 
generous  friend,  a patron  of  merit  and  father  to  the  or- 
phan, fast  in  his  friendships  and  easily  intreated,  though 
firm  in  his  resolutions;  an  accomplished  scholar  ana,  a 
scrupulously  honest  and  upright  man.  He  died  calmly, 
imploring  blessings  on  those  round  about  him — affording 
an  example  in  his  life  and  death  precious  to  those  who 
love  virtue. 

Also,  on  the  18tli  inst.  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  John  Hay- 
wood, for  41  years  treasurer  of  the  state — accurate,  f aith- 
ful and  accommodating,  and  much  beloved.  For  some 
years  past,  he  ivas  affectionately  known  by  the  appellation 
'of  “our  good  old  treasurer.”  savs  the  Raleigh  Register? 
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»nd  was- proverbial  for  his  uumerous  good  qualities.  He 
was  aged  73  vears. 

Also  on  the  29th  ult.  at  Lexington,  Mass.  col.  William 
Muriroe,  aged  8G.  He  was  an  orderly  sergeant  at  the 
hattle  of  Lexington,  April  HI,  1775.  Until  two  years 
past,  col.  M.  cultivated  his  owntarm. 

Mu.  Emmett.  William  Sampson,  esq.  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  write  a biography  ol  the  late  Mr.  Emmett,  and 
l)e  Wit  Clinton,  esq.  selected  to  deliver  an  eulogy  upon 
him.  Measures  have  been  taken  for  erecting  a monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 

Anthracite  coal.  Complete  success  has  attended  cer- 
tain experiments  made  lor  using  this  coal  in  generat- 
ing steam.  The  New  York  and  Schuylkill  coal  company 
have  just  put  into  operation  a twelve  horse  power  engine 
at  the  Peacock  Mount  Carbon  mines.  The  fires  are 
ignited  with  great  ease,  burn  steadily,  and  generate  steam 
with  great  rapidity  and  regularity.  It  is  also  found  that 
the  screenings— the  refuse  coal,  answers  this  purpose 
quite  as  well  as  the  best  coal  sent  to  market. 

We  have  heard  that,  by  experiments  lately  made  in 
Baltimore,  a body  of flame,  of  almost  any  desirable  height, 
ca»;be  obfcdnfd  fr6m  this  sort  of  coal.  The --particu- 
lars wift  probably  so*3®1  he  published.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  promise 'incalculably  important  re- 
sults, and  will  ihightily  extend  the  fuse  of  coal,  and  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  steam  engines. 

Domestic  goods.  A committee  of  the  Boston  com- 
mon council  State,  that  the  gross  amount  of  three  semi- 
annual sales  of  domestic  manufactures  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  New  England  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  is  $965,000, 

Monet.  The  Ohio  canal  loan  of  $900,000,  bearing 
an  interest  of  6 per  cent,  was  taken  up  at  107  26-100  for 
100  dollars  in  sjtock — so  that  the  premium  obtained 
amounted  to  $65,000.  About  seven  millions  were  offer- 
ed at  nearly  the  same  rate. 

Maxatcnk.  This  new  village  at  “Flat  Rock”  on  the 
Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia,  has  five  cotton  mills,  with 
14,154  spindles,  210  power  looms,  and  employing  525 
hands — a grist  mill,  a mill  for  grinding  and  polishing  saws, 
two  mills  manufacturing  wool  for  hats  and  beds,  and 
carding  and  spinning  worsteds,  and  a mill  for  grinding 
drugs  and  carding  and  spinning  wool.  The  largest  cot- 
ton mill,  with  4,500  spindles,  120  power  looms  and  215 
hands,  makes  20,000  yards  of  cloth  weekly.  A spindle 
is  estimated  as  producing  1 lb.  of  No.  20  yarn  in  a week, 
and  lOOlbs.  of  cotton  as  yielding  85  lbs.  of  yarn.  All 
these  establishments  are  the  work  of  a short  period  of 
About  six  years  ago,  there  was  only  a toll  house 
there— -now  between  2 and  3,000  inhabitants  and  a large 
town,  daily  increasing,, 

• - ■ — — 

Bread.  Much  dissuc-ion  is  going,  on  at  Philadelphia 
concerning  bread.  We  are  opposed  to  any  regulation 
concerning  it,  except  that  it  shall  be  wholesome,  and  be 
sold  by  weight.  The  fineness  of  the  flour  and  the  price 
asked  by  the  bakers,  are  matters  between  them  and 
their  customers,  and  competition  w ill  best  regulate  both. 

It  is  stated  that  a barrel  of  flour,  196  lbs.  makes  252 
lbs.  of  bread;  and  said  that  a baker  engaged  to  bake  the 
bread  for  a regiment  of  soldiers,  and  for  every  seven 
pounds  of  flour,  the  ration  for  one  man  for  seven  days, 
lie  delivered  nine  pounds  of  good  bread,  without  .any  fur- 
ther allowance  whatever.  Out  of  these  facts  any  person 
can  ascertain  how  much  bread  he  ought  to  get  for  a cer- 
tain sum  of  money,  knowing  the  price  of  flour. 

The  Erie  canal  was  closed  several  days  since  by  the 
ice — about  15  days  sooner  than  in  former  years,  to  the 
great  disappointment  and  disadvantage  of  many  persons — 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  having  failed  to 
reach  its  destinations. 

The  N.  Y.  Enquirer  says  that  the  “dismay  and  disap- 
pointment” caused  by  the  sudden  shutting  up  of  t ; e na- 
vigation of  the  canals  “is  not  to  he  described,”  and  pro- 
poscs,  at  once,  to  Jill  them  up , and|makc  rail  wavs  on 

’heir  rente! 


Large  quantities  of  produce  designed  to  have  been 
seat  to  New  York  by  the  Erie  canal,  will  probably  reach 
Baltimore,  before  the  close  of  our  navigation,  by  the  Sus- 
quehanntth,  the  river  being  in  excellent  order. 

Register,  of  debates.  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton 
have  published  the  second  volume,  (what  a volume!)  of 
congressional  debates — being  those  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  19th  congress — 1 825-6.  It  makes  nearly  sixteen  hun- 
dred  pages,  of  about  the  same  size  and  containing  nearly 
the  same  quantity  of  matter  as  those  of  this  work — price 
eight  dollars,  stitched  in  a paper  cover.  It  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  two  volumes  for  binding,  and  eacti 
will  yet  be  very  large.  The  debates  have  extended  to 
twice  the  length  that  was  expected,  yet  the  price  is  not 
advanced  to  subscribers. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  enterprising  publisher:; 
may,  at  least,  be  remunerated  tho  cost  of  this  ponde- 
rous work,  exceedingly  valuable  on  many  accounts;  and 
the  fidelity  of  their  reports  are  as  well  established  as 
their  ability  to  prepare  them  is  undoubted.  In  all  the 
changes  of  party,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  personally  or  politically  placed, 
this  fidelity  and  ability  has  been  deservedly  admired  by 
the  severest  and  bitterest  of  their  political  opponents. 

Mississippi.  It  is  loudly  complained  that  droves  of 
slaves1,  “negroes  and  vagabonds”  from  the  jails  and  peni- 
tentiaries of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  are  introduced  into 
this  state.  The  Natchez  “Ariel”  speaks  of  gangs  of  an 
hundred  of  them  being  for  sale  at  a lime.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  very  worst  of  our  colored  population  has 
long  been  passing  to  the  south-west — a good  riddance, 
perhaps,  to  us;  but  not,  we  should  suppose,  a valuable 
acquisition  in  a quarter  of  our  country  so  much  over- 
loaded with  slaves. 

From  Liberia.  The  brig  Doris  sailed  from  Baltimore, 
for  the  American  cqlony,  in  Africa,  on  the  10th  instant, 
with  eighty-two  emigrants,  and  took  on  board  tw  enty- 
three  others  at  Norfolk — making  in  all  one  hundred  a:td 
five;  and  the  brig  Nautilus  w ill  sail,  in  a few  days,  from 
Norfolk,  with,  perhaps , a hundred  more.  About  eighty 
of  these  are  from  North  Carolina. 

We  are  happy  to  see,  by  the  Repository,  that  the  con- 
tributions to  the  funds  of  the  society  have  amounted, 
within  the  last  month,  to  nearly  3,000  dollars — more  than 
was  ever  before  received  in  the  same  length  of  time,  mid 
affording  gratifying  evidence  of  the  growing  popularity 
and  increasing  encouragement  of  this  great  and  interest- 
ing scheme.  [J\'at  Int. 

[The  “colonization  project,”  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
though  it  rpay  not  have  any  sensible  effect  in  reducing  the 
number  of  our  colored  population,  lias  many  and  strong 
claims  upon  our  feelings.  The  .li.iiculties  and  disasters 
which  attended  the  first  establishment  of  the  colony, 
(such  as  occurred  in  our  owncoqntn  add  happened  to  our 
.rather-, . : . • rapidly  cv:v  ' ;g,  and  its  future  prospects  are 
of  the  in-a-H  pica-sm.  . n.,1  character.  No 

doubt  remains  on  our  minds- but  that  the  foundation  of  u 
powerful  nation  has  been  laid — and  that  a great  ameliora- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  neighboring  parts  of  Africa 
will  follow.  To  us,  it  will  become  important  as  a place 
of  trade,  and  indeed,  it  now  has  a considerable  com- 
merce'— but  most  interesting  as  an  asylum  for  those  of 
our  colored  population  who  may  bo  disposed  to  aim  at 
the  rank  of  men , by  emigration  to  the  land  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  as  affording  a facility  for  the  emancipation  oi 
slaves  by  their  masters,  which,  without  it,  could  hot 
exist.  None  of  the  states  w illingly  receive  liberated 
slaves — their  color  prevents  their  admission  into  society; 
they  remain  without  hope  of  throwing  off  their  caste;  but 
to  1 .iberia  they  can  be  sent  with  every  reasonable  expec- 
tation that  they  maybe  happy,  if  willing  to  labor,  and 
careful  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  j 

Forgeries.  From  an  article  in  the  New  York  “0Q;n- 
mercial”  we  learn  that  some  important  facts  have  been 
ascertained  in  regard  to  the  late  extensive  forgeries  in 
that  city.  The  individual,  named  Ware,  who  was  ar- 
rested in  Delaware  on  suspicion,  after  having  been  taken 
to  New'  York  and  there  incarcerated,  finally  made  a con- 
1 fession,  bv  which  he  implicated  a Mr.  Redmond,  keeper 
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cf  the  United  States  hotel  in  Pearl  street,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  establishments  in  the  city,  and  au  indivi- 
dual who  is  not  named.  Previous  to  committing  the  for- 
gery, they  broke  open  the  store  of  the  Messrs.  Howlands, 
taking  a cancelled  check  and  check  book,  by  which  they 
made  the  accurate  imitations,  both  of  signature  and  fil- 
ling up.  The  person  not  named,  did  the  w riting,  and 
Ware  was  to  have  presented  the  check.  He  went  to 
the  bank  for  that  purpose;  but  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  returned  without  effecting  it.  Redmond  then  took 
it,  went  to  the  bank,  with,  a bank-book  under  his  arm, 
and  got  the  money. 

Soon  after  the  forgery,  Redmond  was  arrested,  having 
been  identified  by  the  cashier  as  the  individual  who  re- 
ceived the  money,  but  was  discharged  and  issued  his  card 
stating  that  he  had  commenced  a suit  for  heavy  damages. 
Me  has,  however,  been  since  committed,  not  being  able  to 
find  bail.  Ware,  though  a young  jnau,  is  an  old  tenant  of 
the  state  prison. 

Caution.  All  nersons  not  critically  acquainted  with 
the  twenty  dollar  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
are  advised  not  to  receive  them,  at  present,  pf  strangest— 
and  of  no  other  person  without  indorsation,  or  the  adop- 
tion of  some  other  means  by  w hich  their  receipt  may  be 
authenticated.  The  counterfeits  that  are  in  circulation 
are  exceedingly  well  done,  and  have  deceived  many  who 
ought  to  be  good  judges.  They  are  of  the  offices. 

S nelson,  the  individual  whom  w stated  a few  weeks 
since  had  robbed  the  bank  of  Virginia  of  upwards  of 
$40,000,  has  left  the  U.  States  for  Europe.  He  was 
pursued  as  far  as  Quebec,  where  he  had  taken  passage  for 
Liverpool.  Measures  have  been  adopted  for  apprehend- 
ing and  bringing  him  to  the  bar.  of  his  country,  for  this 
outrage  against  the  laws  of  honor  and  honesty. 

Maryland  penitentiary.  We  have  the  report  of 
the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  state  of 
this  establishment.  It  awards  much  praise  to  the  keeper, 
Mr.  Owens,  and  the  other  officers;  which,  no  doubt,  is 
well  deserved — though  we  apprehend  that  the  system  is 
wrong.  Our  penitentiary  is  rather  an  asylum,  than  a 
place  of  punishment,  to  many  wretched  persons;  and  too 
much  regard  is  apparently  had  to  make  a profit  out  of 
them.  Many  unfortunate,  thoughtless,  or  improvident 
individuals  are  really  bettered  in  their  condition,  except 
hi  the  loss  of  their  liberty— -and  the  cold  deliberately  cal- 
culating knaves,  or  villains,  are  rather  restrained  than  re- 
formed or  deterred  from  future  wrongs  on  society,  by 
punishment  really  inflicted. 

There  are  252  males  and  35  females  at  present  confin- 
ed in  this  establishment— 1 81  in  weaving,  warping,  quil- 
ing  and  dyeing.  The  rest  in  various  employments- — only 
5 sick  or  invalid.  The  profits  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
1825,  amounted  to  $12,347'  21;  1826,  $12,84-3  28;  and 
of  the  present  year  to  about  20,000  dollars.  The  grand 
jury  suggest  the  separation  of  jcuths-  fyqm  the  adults, 
both*  day  and  night — which,  wv,  heartily,  wish,. m«y  he 
effected. 

Elections  and  electioneering.  Neither  party  to 
the  presidency  appears  to  have  approached  any  degree 
of  unanimity  as  to  the  vice  presidency.  The  secretaries 
of  state  and  of  war,  governors  Shulze  and  Motto w,  and 
judge  Rochester,  and,  perhaps  others  not  recollected, 
have  been  spoken  of  hy  some  of  the  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration; and  Mr.  Calhoun,  gov.  Clinton  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, by  others  of  the  friends  of  gen.  Jackson.  Neither 
of  these  distinguished  names,  on  either  side,  seems  to 
have  been  used  otherwise  than  as  by  individuals,  and 
without  concert.  We  hear  rumors  of  difficulties  on  the 
•subject — but  suppose  that  neither  party  has  yet  thought 
much  upon  the  matter. 

If  seems  to  us  that  the  vice  presidency  has  been  exceed- 
ingly reduced  from  the  honorable  station  in  which  the 
: miners  of  the  constitution  designed  to  place  it,  by  the 
tnu-'ndment  to  that  instrument;  which,  actuated  more  by 
icei'-ig  than  judgment,  we  approved  of  when  made — but 
havtr  long  doubted  the  expediency  of.  It  is  better,  we 
think,  to  meet  the  possibility  of  a case  like  that  which 
once  occurred,  (which  might  always  be  avoided  by  con- 
and,  without  it,  could  hardly  happen  more  than 


once  in  an  hundred  years),  than  that  the  office  of  vice  pre- 
sident should  remain — w hat  it  lias  been  since  the  amend- 
ment. The  vice  president,  m the  preferences  of  the 
electors,  should  really  be  the  second-best  man  in  the  na- 
tion. 

There  are,  we  believe,  102  counties  in  Virginia — ant! 
delegates  have  been  appointed  from  about  90  of  them  to 
the  Richmond  convention.  It  is  supposed  dial  delegates 
will  be  sent  from  every  county. 

The  N.  Y.  National  Advocate  classes  the  tnentbers^f 
the  legislature  as  follows— “Adams”  55,  “Jackson”  46, 
doubtful  27 ; ami  says  that  in  six  out  of  the  eight  senato- 
rial districts,  the  “Jackson  candidates”  have  prevailed. 

A great  “democratic”  meeting  was  held  on  the  9th  insh 
in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  following  reso- 
lutions are  selected  as  shewing  the  views  of  the  two  par- 
ties'present  on  the  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  fully  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  fell  and  efficient  protection,  to  the  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  which  are- 
depressed  and  suffering  under  foreign  competition,  ami 
that  congress  ought,  at  its  next  session,  to  lay  additioual 
duties  on  foreign  wool, glass,  iron,  spi«ts,hemp  and  pa- 
per, to  take  effect  immediately  and  not  prospectively. 

Resolved,  That  Andrew  Jackson  i3  endued  to'our  sup- 
port as  the  decided  and  open  friend  tq  domestic  manu- 
factures and  internal mproveTnents:  having  voted,  whilst 
lately  R member  of  the  senate,  for  the  tariff  of  1824, 
which  is  now  the  only  law  on  the  subject,  and  five  times 
in  favor  of  internal  improvement?  in  the  same  year,  and 
in'NO  case  against  them;  whilst  John  Quincy  Adams, 
when  a member  of  the  same  body,  voted  seven  times 
A-Oainst  internal  improvements  and  never  once  for  them 
and  who  has  never,  before  or  since  he  became  president  * 
said  one  word  to  congress  in  favor  of  the  tariff. 

The  following  were  offered  by  Mr.  Todd  as  a substi- 
tute for  the  preceding,  (and  others, ) but  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  256  to  1 60— 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  measures  of  the 
present  administration  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
those  calculated  to  protect  American  industry,  and  to 
promote  internal  Improvements,  as  well  calculated  to 
perpetuate  our  union,  and  to  make  us  truly  independent. 

Resolved,  That  the  people. of  Pennsylvania  are  in- 
finitely more  interested  m the  success  of  the  “American 
System,”  than  in  making  any  particular  individual  pre- 
sident, and,  therefore,  we  will  vote  for  no  man  for  that  im- 
portant station  who  is  not  in  practice  and  profession  a re- 
publican and  avowedly  in  favor  of  giving  increased  pro- 
tection to  American  manufactures  and  of  perpetuating 
our  utiion  by  means  of  internal  improvements. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  not  rashly  or  inconsiderately 
desert  men  known  to  be  with  us,  and  pledge  oursnlve  j 
in  favor  of  men  whose  friendship  to  the  great  measures 
in  which  we  are  so  much  interested  is  doubtful. 

Resolvedi  That  we  believe  u»uch  information  -pn  the 
policy  of  the  opposition  avrd.+jte  probable  bourse  that 
will  be  pursued  by  the  adminls  ration  of  gen.  Jackson, 
should  nis  party  succeed,  will  be  afforded  by  the  next 
session  of  congress,  and,  therefore,  we  think  it  perma- 
tureforany  one  at  this  early  day  to  pledge  himself  in 
favor  of  his  election. 

The  New-  York  “Statesman”  lately  had  the  following 
paragraphs.  The  first  before  the  election  and  the  se- 
cond more  recently.  They  are  mystical — especially  the 
last. 

“There  is  no  coalition  between  gov.  C Linton  and  Mr. 
Van  Burcn— nor  the  shadow  of  one.  The  former  stands 
alone — modern  degeneracy  has  not  reached  him.” 

“A  Pennsylvania  paper  states  that  Mr.  Van  foil  reft  ‘ 
-will  be  a candidate  for  vice  president.  The  political  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  have  been  settled  , for  the  next  ten  or 
fifteen  years;  and  woe  betide  the  editor  who  ventures  to 
disturb  the  arrangements.”  • v, 

Meetings  friendly  to  die  administration  a re 'hr  Iding  in 
North  Carolina,  and  said  to  be  numerously  att  nded. 

It  is  doubtful  which  party  has  succeeded  in  the  Ken- 
tucky congressional  district  made  vacant  by  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Young. 

A convention  is  to  he  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsyha- 
a'a,  on  the  4th  of  January,  to  nominate  an  electoral 
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ticket  favorable  to  the  present  administration,  and  it  is 
stated  that  nearly  every  county  will  be  represented. 
The  convention  to  form  a “Jackson  ticket”  will  meet  at 
the  same  place  on  the  8th,  and  be  as  numerously  attended. 

The  “Jackson  electoral  ticket”  of  Georgia  consists 
of  gen.  Daniel  Newman,  gen.  John  Stewart,  gen.  Henry 
Mitchell,  eol.  John  Burnett,  col.  John  Cunningham, 
mnj.  William  Pentcost,  inaj.  John  Hatcher,  and  Benja- 
TiiitV'fcl'igh  afid  Peter  Miller,  esquires. 

'It  appears  that  gen.  Newman,  late  sec  retary  of  state, 
with  the  late  treasurer  and  several  other  officers,  were 
displaced  by  the  legislature,  on  close  ball  ots — from  2 to 
8 of  a majority  out  of  about  200  votes.  Mr.  Crawford, 
Late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  appointed  a judge  by  gov. 
Troup,  had  been  unsuccessfully  .opposed,  and  now,  it  is 
said,  that  as  the  “ Jackson  members  did  not  vote  tor  him,” 
these  changes  have  taken  place.  We  know  not  the 
meaning  of  these  things.  They  rest  upon  the  local  par- 
ties which  have  so  long  and  so  ardently  divided  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia.  The  “Statesman*’  speaks  of  gen.  New- 
man, as  “grey  with  indnStribus  age,  and  infirm  With  ihe 
'oils  and  decrepitudes  of  wari”]  ' < 

Bills  or  exchange.  We  learn  from  the  Kew  York 
American,  that  the  senate  of  that  state  have  concurred 
with  the  assembly  in  the  reduction  of  damages  on  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  to  10 percent,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Stebbins,  the  rate  of  damages  on  bills  drawn  upoil'-any 
person  residing  in  the  states  of  .Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Delaware,  Maryland 
or  Virginia,  or  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  was  reduced 
into  cases  of  protest  or  non  payment,  from  5 to  3 per 
vent.;  and  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Kentucky  or  Tennessee,  from  7$  to  5 percent.  In  the 
remaining  states  of  the  United  States,  and  in- the  Wrest  In- 
dies, Canadas,  &c.  the  rate  of  damages  remains  at  10 
per  cent  as  now  fixed  by  law.  A motion  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  from  7 to  6 per  cent,  -was  lost. 

[It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  damages  on  bills 
of  exchange  have  not  been  regulated  by  some  act  of  the 
national  legislature,  that  they  might  be  uniform — and,  of 
course,  have  equal  bearing  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  wish  that  enough  of  constitutional  power 
may  be  found  in  a matter  of  such  “general  welfare.”] 

Farming.  Though  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  in  Eng- 
land, lias  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  suepessful 
agriculturists  in  the  world,  we  were  not  aware  that  his 
estates  in  the  hands  of  tenants,  and  managed  according 
to  his  directions  and  system  of  husbandry,  ha& been  so 
productive  as  appears  in  the  following  extract  of  the  ad- 
dress'of  John  Lowell,  esq.  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts agricultural  society,  delivered  at  the  late  cattle 
show  at  Brighton. 

“Mr.  Coke,  of  Xovftfk,  whose  name  ought  to  be  fami- 
liar with  every  Ametfeafi  as  well  as  British  farmer,  in- 
herited some  35  years  since,  a great  landed  estate  in  *7oi- 
iolk,  the  whole  rental  of  which  was  only  <£2,000,  nr 
$8,800  a year;  being  an  active  and  intelligent  man,  he 
introduced  the  Tullian  husbandry,  which  consists  in  fre- 
quent rotations  of  crops,  and  in  sowing  in  drills;  in' short, 
in  a more  spirited  use  of  the  plough  and  other  improved 
instruments.  In  the  lifetime  of  this  one  man,  and  he  is 
still  alive,  by  the  plough  alone,  and  by  adopting  proper 
successions  of  plants,  he  has  raised  his  rental  from 
$8,800  to  $200,000  a year;  in  other  words,  increased  the 
value  of  his  estate  24  times.  No  speculations  in  banks, 
no  mining  discoveries— no,  not  even  Potosi,  in  its  virgin 
state,  whyn  silver  was  found  upon  the  surface,  can  show 
such  an  appreciation  of  property  as  has  been  produced  by 
skill,  enlightened  skill,  applied' to  the  surface. 

Yet  all  this  has  been  effected  by  tenants,  not  owners  of 
the  soil,  but  under  lease  for  21  years  subject  to  the  ha- 
zards, of  a refusal  to  renew  the  lease,  by  a less  enlighten- 
ed heir.  These  are  facts  not  to  be  disputed,  and  they 
prove  that  agriculture  in  the  short  space  of  one  man5? 
life,  has  undergone  improvements  of  which  antiquity  has 
no  conception.  ” 

The  white  fish.  The  Detroit  Gazette  of  the  30th 
uL.  mentions  that  these  delicious  fish  had  commenced 


running  a few  days  before,  and  that  15,OOJ  had  been 
caught  at  five  drafts,  with  one  seine,  at  Grosse  island. — 
More  cure  in  the  curing  uf  them  is  earnestly  recommenc- 
ed. 

Commissioners  row  Connecticut.  An  act  of  di- 
late legislature  of  Connecticut  authorises  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  for  each  state  in  the  union,  to 
take  the  proof  and  acknowledgement  of  all  deeds,  tnorl 
gages,  &c.  referring  to  lands  m the  slate  of  Connccticui; 
also,  all  instruments  under  seal  to  be  used  in  said  slate. 
The  commissioner  is  further  empowered  to  adtuimste; 
oaths,  take  depositions  to  he  read  in  all  the  courts  of  Con- 
necticut, to  examine  witnesses  under  commissions  ema- 
nating from  courts  in  said  state,  \c.  The  acknowledge- 
ments taken  before  the  commissioners  are  declared  «*> 
valid  as  if  taken  before  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  These  appointments  will  "ufford 
great  facility  to  men  uf  business,  and  hare  been  long 
wanted, 

Rockt  Mountains.  Gen.  Ashley  has  hud  a third  re- 
turn of  furs  from  the  Rocky  .Mountains,  more  valuable 
than  either  that  preceded  it,  probably  worth  6u  or 
$70,000.  The  party  w hich  conducted  it  arrived  on  Sun- 
day the  15th  inst.  having  safely  escaped  all  tlu:  perils  and 
casualties  to  which  their  extensive  operations  were  sub- 
ject. The  greatest  of  all  these  dangers  arise  from  ti: 
Black  Feet  and  other  Indians,  who  are  instigated  to  rob 
andvinurder  our  people  by  the  British  traders,  who  hu\ 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  our  territories  at  and  hr  - 
yond  the  RowJjy  Mountains,  and  who  carry  off  annually 
an  immense  wealth.  Gen.  Ashley,  in  his  first  expedi- 
tion in  the  year  1825,. fell  in  with  one  of  these  British 
parties,  which  had  fur  in  its  possession  to  the  'value  of 
$200,000.  The  number  of  men  employed  by  the  British 
in  our  territories  is  computed  at  about  one  thousand, 
and  their  anoual  depredations  upon  us,  perhaps,  about  a 
million  of  dollars  m money,  besides  exciting  the  Indians 
against  us.  , [JfissoitH  paper. 

Pooh  debtors.  The  New  York  “Courier”  in  an  ar- 
ticle exhorting  the  attention  of  the  humane  and  charitable 
to  the  consideration  of  the  poor  debtors,  which  a barba- 
rous policy  has  consigned  to  the  prison  of  that  city,  says* — 

We  learn  that  from  January,  1 826,  to  November,  i827, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventy -two  persons  have  been  irn 
prisoned  in  the  debtors  jail:  in  some  instances  they  have 
been  immured  and  torntrotn  their  families,  for  as  small 
a sum  as  two  or  three  dollars,  -without  either  fuel,  food, 
or  bed,  except  a quart  of  soup  each  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  humane  society,  whereas,  the  criminal  in  Bride- 
well  receives  three  meals  a day,  a bed  and  oftentimes 
clothing. 

i Vfcrily  the  base  and  wretched  have  meted  out  to  them 
comparative  comfort,  when  compared  with  llie  lot  or 
die  ^kkh*  and  unihrUmate;  and,  to  the  disgrace:  <»I  -t>ur 
country,  the  laws  and  usages  of  many  states  present  a.i 
anomaly  of  convicted  felons  surrounded  by  plenty,  w hile 
hunger,  uakednesa  and  despair  .are  the  inmates  of  tire 
debtors  prison,  who,  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tribute g to  the  support  of  wives,  mothers,  children  and 
sisters,  involve  them  in  one  common  ruin. 

Eleg  ant  compliment.  It  may  not  be  perhaps  known 
that  Stephen  Elliot,  esq.  who  is  to  be  the  editor  of  tin- 
proposed  Southern  Review,  is  a corresponding  member 
of  the  royal  society  of  agriculture  and  botany,  at  Ghent. 
This  institution  has  annual  exhibitions  of  flowers  and 
plants,  either  newly  discovered  or  distinguished  by  their 
rarity  or  usefulness.  It  is  customary,  too,  to  compli- 
ment distinguished  men  of  different  countries,  by  dedi- 
cating to  them  particular  flowers.  Tlius,  amongst  a list  of 
royal  and  noble  characters,  we  find  the  following  tribute 
to  American  talents:  To  Henry  Clay,  the  Kalmia  Glaut  u 
and  Kemellia  Juponica;  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  Me? 
tromeria  Ligtu  and  the  Erica  ignescensj  to  Albert  "'Gal- 
latin, the  Peilica  Capitala  and  the  Crytressus  Porpv e 
reas;  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Bayard,  a Cypress.  A clas- 
sical and  affectionate  epitaph  also  marks  the  respect  the 
society  bore  to  this  virtuous  man,  who  lived  “sans  peuv, 
eavs  reproche.  ” [ Raleigh  Register. 
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The  Ciiehokees.  Wo  have  partially  perused  a ma- 
nuscript copy  of  (he  constitution  established  lor  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Cherokees,  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  nation,  at  a convention  held  at  New 
Echota,  on  the  26th  July  last.  The  Cherokees  have 
made  rapid  advances  already  towards  civilization;  and 
should  this  constitution  be  rigidly  adhered  to  and  sup- 
ported by  them,  their  condition  will  be  still  more  im- 
proved, as  they  will  be  placed  under  a government 
which  will  protect  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  li- 
berty, 

' The  constitution  commences  by  designating  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Cherokee  nation,  beginning  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Chickasaw  Old  Fields,  $tc.  The  lands  are  to  remain  the 
common  property  of  the  nation,  hut  the  improvements 
made  thereon  are  the  exclusive  and  indefeasible  proper- 
ty of  the  citizens  who  made,  or  may  be  rightfully  in  pos- 
session of  them.  The  power  of  the  government  is  to  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  departments — the  legislative, 
the  executive,  and  the  judicial.  The  legislative  power 
fobe  vested  into  two  distinct  branches — a committee  and 
a council:  and  both  to  be  styled,  “The  general  council 
<f)f  the  Cherokee  nation.”  The  nation  is  laid  off  into 
-eight  districts;  the  committee  to  consist  of  tv/o  members 
from  each,  and  to  be  chosen  for  two  years;  the  first  elec- 
tion to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  1 82S. 
The  general  council  to  be  held  once  a year,  at  New 
Echota. 

The  executive  power  of  the  nation  to  be  vested  in  a 
principal  chief,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  general  coun- 
cil, and  shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years.  Throe  coun- 
sellors are  to  he  annually  appointed  to  advise  with  the 
principal  chief  in  the  executive  part  of  Cue  government, 

' The  judicial  power  to  be  vested  in  a supreme  court, 
and  such  circuit  and  inferior  courts  as  the  general  coun- 
cil may,  from  time  to  time,  order  and  establish.  The 
supreme  court  to  consist  of  three  judges.  All  the  judges 
are  to  be  appointed  for  four  years.  No  minister  of  the 
gospel  eligible  to  the  office,  o.f  principal  chief,  or  to  a seat 
in  the  general  council.  Religious  freedom  tolerated. 
Sheriffs  elected  in  each  district,  by  the  qualified  voters, 
and  to  hold,  their  office  for  two  years.  A marshal  to  be 
appointed  by  the  general  council  for  four  years;  his  ju- 
risdiction to  extend  over  the  whole  Cherokee  nation. 
The  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  remain  inviolate,  &c. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  various  other  officers  in- 
dispensable in  a M'ell-regulated  goverment  is  laid  down 
much  in  detail;  and  the  document,  taken  altogether,  we 
think,  is  well  calculated  to  produce  the  most  happy  re- 
sults. The  success  of  the  Cherokees  will  stimulate  other 
nations  to  adopt  a similar  policy;  and  we  may  yet  live  to 
see  one  tribe  after  another,  by  dropping  the  tomahawk, 
and  Following  the  example  set  them,  rise  from  savage  bar- 
barity to  respectability  in  the  civilized  world. 

[Huntsville  (Mab.)  Tiemncrtf. 

TThe  Qheyokce  constitution  c£  ^goveruynout'-' hns-siiwe 
‘been  communicated  to  the  leg's!1.;  are  ofTemves3ce,by  the 
governor,  amongst  other  documents  of  the  commission- 
ers.] 

The  eastetitt  states.  The  following  article  from 
the  Norwich,  Con.  “Courier”  places  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  the  eastern  states  in  a new  light,  and  is  worthy 
of  much  reflection.  It  goes  to  shew  the  necessity  of  a 
general  protecting  system.  Speaking  of  the  woollens 
bill,  the  editor  says — • 

We  can  but  think  that  our  farmers  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  importance  of  this  subject;  and  are  not 
aware  of  the  present  and  pressing1  interest  which  thev 
have  in  the  protection  of  the  wool  growers  and  wool  ma- 
nufacturers. A few  facts  that  have  arisen  under  our  im- 
mediate observation  may  present  this  subject  in  a clearer 
aiid  More  convincing  light  to  our  farmers.  The  quan- 
tity of  flour  imported  into  this  place  and  sold  by  our  mer- 
cliants  during  the  last  year,  is  estimated,  from  accurate 
data,  at  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  barrels — a great 
]jart  of  this  has  been  sent  into  the  country  and  sold  to 
iitrip6l*9.  Six'  years  since  the  amount  sold  was  not  pro- 
bably more  than  a seventli  or  eighth  of  this  quantity. — 
T-iiis  Comes  out  of  our  farmers  and  operates  doubly  to 
their  disadvantage,  bv  diminishing,  or  rather  ruining,  the 


sale  of  corn  and  rye,  as  bread  stuffs,  and  by  the  purchase 
of  flour  for  their  own  consumption.  These  articles,  un- 
til within  a few  years,  were,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
products  of  our  soil,  and  the  loss  of  so  important  a source 
of  profit  must  be  severely  felt  by  them.  It  would  be 
well,  however,  if  the  evil  stopped  here.  The  opening  of 
the  New  York  canal  and  other  eapsqp  ha,ve  introduced  as 
subjects  of  Import  almost  every  thing  raised  by  our  far- 
mers, at  a cheaper  Rite  than  they  can  raise  them.  - South- 
ern hams  are  taking  the  place  of  our  own;  salt  beef  and 
pork  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  here  from  other 
states;  apples  ami  other  fruit  are  now,  to  a considerable 
extent,  purchased  in  New  York  and  other  places  abroad. 
Hay,  even  in  one  or  two  instances,  has  been  brought  here 
from  the  interior  of  N,  York.  Wood,  which  within  a few 
years  has  been  a matter  of  export  to  an  extent  which  made 
up  for  the  falling  off  of  some  ottyer  articles,  bids  fair  to 
be, to  a great  extent,  superseded  by  the  use  Oi  coal.  Many 
of  our  citizens  have  procured  grates  and  furnaces  for  the 
use  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  coals,  and  the  superior 
cheapness  of  the  article  will  undoubtedly  induce  many 
others  to  follow  the  example.  With  this  decline  of  a 
market  abroad  and  the  narrowing  of  a market  at  home, 
what,  we  Ask,- will  become  of'  our  farmers,  if  sonrye  sub- 
stitute is- not  found?  .^Dnr  soil  is  wbll  fitted  for  the. raising 
of  sheep,  and  a na’-cper.protection,  from  the  government , 
of  domestic  v*ool,  would  make  it  profitable  to  the  farmer. 
By  enepufaging  the  manufacturers,  a market  is  also  found 
for  the  sale  of  the  present  productions  of  the  soil,  ami 
■ the  evils  of  foreign  competition  remedied.  Farmers  then 
have  deep  interest  in  this  subject — and  it  becomes  them 
and  all  who  have  such  interests,  to  unite  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  protection  which  is  equally  the  duty  and  in- 
terest of  our  government  to  afford. 

Effects  of  the  tahiff.  “One  the  wealthiest  and 
most  extensive  English  shippers  of  cotton  goods  in  this 
country,  (a  gentleman  who  has  paid  duties  to  our  go- 
vernment to  the  amount  of  260,000  dollars  a year  on  cali- 
coes), has,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  afforded  to 
cotton  factories,  removed  his  establishment  to  this  coun- 
try, and  is  now  erecting  in  the  state  of  New  York,  A cot- 
ton factory  of  15,000  spindles  and  400  power  looms, 
lie  is  likewise  so  well  pleased  with  the  machinery  made 
in  this  country,  that  he  intends  to  procure  it  in  the  U. 
States,  and  net  import  any  of  if”  . 

We  copy  the  above  statement,  (says  the  “Utica  Intel- 
ligencer”), from  a Jersey  paper,  where  it  is  introduced 
in  an  article  upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  protection 
on  . cotton  goods.  The  gentleman  referred  to,  is,  we 
presume,  Mr.  Benjamin  Marshall,  of  New  York,  a very 
extensive  dealer  in  cotton  goods.  He  has.  recently  pur-, 
chased  the  establishment  owned  by  the  Whilestbwn 
manufacturing  company,  situated  on  the  Sadaqueua  about 
three  miles  from  this  village,  and  is  preparing  to  erect  on 
its  site  during  the  Dext  season,  a new  ope  of  .the  size  re- 
presented in  the  extract.  Mr.  Marshall  is  n£w  proprie- 
tor of  a very’  lai-ge  cotton  factot}>  situated  'about  halt  a 
mile  distant  from  the  place  where  the.,  new  one  is  to  be 
erected,  the  New  York  mills.  This  establishment, 
which  was  first  put  into  operation  in  January  last,  has 
at  present  in  motion  about  6,000  spindles,  and  150  looms, 
and  cost  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  The  expense  of  the  new  one  is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed twice  that  sum,  making  the  investment,  when  both 
factories  are  completed,  about  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Potl'lattox  or  IitEi.ANB.  It  is  computed  in  the  par- 
liamentary report,  that  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  po- 
pulation of 'Ireland,  is  such  that  it  doubles  in  thirl  y 
years.  An  enumeration  of  the  population  of  that  king- 
dom was  made  in  the  year  1695,  when  it  amounted  to 
1,0.34,102.  In  1792,  allowing  five  persons  to  each  house, 
the  number  of  people  was.computed  to  be,  3,406,865. 
Bv  the  census  of  1821  the.  number  was  reported  ; to  bo 
6,801,827.  It  has  been  ascertained  , that  this,  census  was 
imperfect,  and  that  the  actual  number  was  greater.  The 
emigration  committee  assuming  these  facts,  and  the  above 
ratio  of  increase,  compute  that  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  in  18.81  will  exceed  nine  millions,  irom  the 
same  data  it  would  appear  that  the  present  population  is 
over  eight  millions. 
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Lutheuaxs  axi>  Calvaxists.  At  the  Synod,  lately 
held  at  Ifanau,  the  Lutherans  offered  to  renounce  the  use 
of  unleavened  bread  at  the  celebration  ot  the  Lord’s 
Slipper — on  which  the  president,  Ibcr,  rose  and  said, 
“reach forth  the  hand  of  fellowship;  we  are  united.” — 
The  assembly  rose  simultaneously,  and  the  Calvanists 
embraced  the  Lutherans  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian 
love,  while  no  dry-eyes  were  seen  in  the  place. 

[Let  that  peace  and  joy  which  “passeth  Understanding,” 
ever  keep  you  in  the  bonds  of  fellowship  and  lore,  cleav- 
ing unto  the  spirit  which  teachcth  all  things.] 


Ltbel  case.  At  the  sitting  of  the  court  of  sessions  in 
Georgetown,  (S.  C.)  Thomas  C.  Fay,  late  editor  of  the 
Georgetown  Gazette,  was  tried  for  a libel  on  the  rev. 
Mr.  Posted,  a methodist  preacher,  and  Mathew  Allen. 
The  libel  set  out  with  accusing  the  rev’d  gentleman  with 
reading  at  church,  an  electioneering  piece  against  Mr. 
Grier,  then  a candidate  for  sheriff.  This  was  charged 
In  have  been  done  with  many  circumstances  of  aggrava- 
tion, in  pursuance  of  a formed  design  to  blast  Mr.  Grier’s 
character.  The  motives  and  character  of  Mr.  Postell 
were  held  up  to  public  indignation  as  unworthy  of  a cler- 
gyman, he. 

Matthew  Allen  proved  that  he  received  a letter,  at 
church,  which  a neighbor  brought  to  him  from  the  post 
office;  being  but  an  indifferent  scholar,  and  not  having  his 
spectacles  by  him,  he  asked  Mr.  Postell  t®  read  it.  Mr. 
Postell  perused  it  silently  to  near  the  end;  and,  at  the 
cequest  of  a friend  standing  by,  read  the  conclusion  aloud, 
and  handed  the  paper  back.  There  were  three  or  four 
gentlemen  present,  and  one  of  them  then  read  it  out  to 
the  others. 

This  was  the  piece  against  Mr.  Grier,  mentioned  in 
the  libellous  publication  against  Mr.  Postell.  The  de- 
fendant had  refused  at  first  to  give  up  the  author’s  name, 
and  afterwards  referred  Mr.  Postell  to  another  gentle- 
man, who  would  tell  him  who  the  author  was.  The  de- 
fendant examined  some  witnesses,  who  all  gave  Mr.  Pos- 
ted! an  excellent  character.  The  defence  chiefly  relied 
on  was,  that  the  defendant  had  printed  the  piece  in  the 
way  ot  his  trade,  without  any  express  malice  against  Mr. 
Postell;  and  that,  without  proof  of  malice,  he  could  not 
be  convicted.  The  jury,  after  retiring  a few  minutes, 
found  him  guilty. 

II is. honor,  judge  Richardson,  commented  with  great 
fooling  and  propriety  on  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  the 
mistaken  notion  that  the  defendant  as  being  the  printer 
unly,  was  not  liable — declaring  the  publication  in  ques- 
tion to  be  one  of  the  most  virulent  he  had  ever  known, 
against  a man  of  unexceptionable  character,  and  such  as 
required  an  example  to  he  made.  The  defendant  was 
sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a small 
fine. 


\ 

! 


The  Astou  causes.  The  trial  of  the  first  ejectment 
suit-  involving  tlie  merits  of  the  claim  of  Mr.  Astor  to 
certain  lands  m Putnam  county,  which  has  occupied  the 
circuit  court  for  the  last  five  days,  and  in  which  a verdict 
wa^  this  day  rendered,  has  excited  much  curiosity  and  in- 
terest. We  shall  endeavor  to  give  as  brief  and  intelli- 
gible an  account  as  we  can,  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

'J.'Jve  fee  of  this,  property  was  in  Mary  Phillips,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  with  Roger  Morris.  In  1754 
these  parties  executed  a marriage  settlement,  by  which 
they  were  putin  possession  of  a life  estate  in  the’ proper- 
ty, which  was  on  their  demise  to  go  to  the  children  that 
might  spring  from  their  marriage,  and  their  heirs.  This 
deed  was  produced  in  court.  It  placed  the  property  in 
the  hands  of  Beverly  Robinson  and  Joanna  Phillips, 
the  mother  of  Mrs.  Morris,  in  trust  for  those  heirs,  and 
gave  to  Roger  Morris  and  his  wife  the  right  of  selling  off 
the  property  to  the  amount  of  £3000. 

In  1779  col.  Morris  was  attainted,  and  his  property 
confiscated  to  the  state.  The  name  of  his  wife  was  also 
insertedinthe  act  of  attainder.  It  was  proved  that  in  17S7, 
Joanna  Phillips,  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  Roger  Morris, 

f>etition*4  the  legislature  of  this  state  for  a compen sa- 
lon to  them,  for  the  confiscated  property,  and  represent- 
ed (heir  claim  under  the  marriage  settlement — and  that 
this  petition  was- referred  to  a committee,  w ho  reported 
that  if  thrir  statement  was  correct,  they  would  have  their 
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remedy  in  any  court  of  law,  and  did  not  need  the  inter- 
position of  the  legislature. 

From  these  heirs  Mr.  Astor  purchasc-d  the;  t.d 
time  ago,  for  £20,000  sterling.  It  further  appeared  in 
evidence  that,  after  the  marriage  settlement,  three  »!-  e s 
had  been  granted,  in  fee  simple, bv  col.  Morris  and  his 
wife,  the  consideration  of  which  together,  did  not  amount 
to  £3000,  to  which  amount  they  were  authoriz  'd  to  sell, 
by  terms  of  the  marriage  settlement.  Se' « rnl  w tu  sse  s 
were  produced  by  the  defence,  who  formerly  field  or  now 
hold  lands  in  Putnam  county,  on  the  tract  in  question. 
They  testified  that  they  had  never  heard  i this  marri- 
age settlement  until  after  Mr.  A:  tor’s  purchase..' That 
they  held  under  col.  Morrisand  his  wife,  and  subsequent*^ 
Iv  under  tlie  state,  by  a purchase  from  the  commisjfioutrk  , 
of  forfeitures.  The  plaintiff  proved,  on  the  other  f :m<i, 
by  col.  Thomas  Barclay  and  judge  Bepson,  that  tlie' Set- 
tlement was  familiarly  talked  of  in  the  f nilv.  Jw’c*. 
Benson  had  seen  it  in  1 784  in  the  possession  of-  goy,  Lv  - 
ingston,  on*  of  the  witnesses,  who,  s»s  it  was  also  pr 
made  oath,  in  1787,  before  a magistrate,  to  its  execution 
and  delivery. 

Messrs.  VanBuren  and  Webster  who  an;  .:.  - d up  TV- 
cause  on  behalf  of  the  state,, contended  t'ert  tfrv.  marri- 
age settlement  produced  in  the  court  could  not  h r 1 <' 
on  as  passing  the  title  of  the  lands,  inasmuch  as  . was  .i 
deed  of  release^  reciting  a lease.  As  the  lease  was  nm 
produced,  it  was  a fair  supposition  that  it  was  never  exe- 
cuted. If  the  marriage  settlement  was  to  be  consider . 1 
a bargain  and  sale,  the  fee  vested  in  the  trust ( 
lease  and  release,  then  Roger  Morris  and  his  w ife  had  n . 
right  to  convey  a fee  simple  in  any  part  of 'the  proper  . 
and  their  having  done  so  was  inconsistent  w ith  such 
supposition.  They  contended  that  the  'counterparts  of 
the  instrument,  referred  to  in  it,  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
duced; and  argued  that  from  the  non-production  of  tin- 
lease,  or  of  these  copies,  the  presumption  was  that  tie  . 
never  existed;  and  that  the  intended  marriage  settlcme:.; 
was  never  fully  executed,  hut  cancelled  by  some  subse- 
quent arrangement.  From  its  not  being  heard  of  by  1 1 : 
tenants  for  thirty  years,  it  was  to  be  interred  that  it  was 
only  intended  as  a provision  against  contingencies,  To  ’ - 
set  up  or  not,  as  the  parties  might  see  fit.  it  was  not  : - 
corded  until  1787.  The  counsel  came  to  the  conclusio ; 
that  no  estate  ever  v.  sted  in  the  heirs,  whose  titles  com]<! 
only  be  considered  as  contingent  remainders,  dependom 
upon  the  claims  ot  their  parents,  by  whose  civil  cleat k. 
they  were  destroyed. 

On  behalf  of  the  plaintiff',  Messrs,'  D.  B.  Ogden  and 
Emmett  contended,  that  the  lease,  in  conveyances  by  lease 
and  release,  was  an  unimportant  document  after  tlie  exe- 
cution of  the  instruments,  and  that  >t  w-as  not  customary 
to  place  it  on  record.  They  argued  from  the  character 
of  gov.  Livingston,  (who  drew  the  instrument,  and  wa> 
a witness  to  it),  both  as  a lawyer  and  a man  of  high  char- 
acter, that  it  was  to  be  interred  the  documents  \y<  re  cor- 
rectly drawn,  audit  could  not  he  supposed  any  fraud 
'.rus intended.  TUp  deeds,  executed  by-qol.  Mpr  ir  and 
hisVifo,  they  said  were  aufNbj-iscW.b/.  the/fontf?  yf  the 
marriage  settlement.  Tlie  only  contingency  pcfutfcu  out 
in  this  instrument  was  the  birth  of  children, 
their  birth,  the  fee  simple  vested,  encumbered  by  the  life 
estate  of  tlie  parents;  which  alone  could  be  effected  bv 
the  act  of  attainder. 

Judge  Thompson  in  charging  the  jury,  recapitulated 
the  facts  on  which  they  were  to  form  a verdict,  and  inti- 
mated, that  if  they  found  the  facts  as  stated,  iu  tha  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  the  law  authorised  a verdict  tor  the  plain- 
tiff. The  jury  was  then  directed  to  retire,  and  deliver  a 
sealed  verdict  on  the  opening  of  the  court. 

The  jury  accordingly  retired,  and  agreed  upon  their 
verdict  at  ft  o’clock  this  morning.  At  the  opening  ot 
the  court,  they  came  in  with. a sealed  verdict,  which  was 
for  the  plaintiff. 

Exceptions  have  been  taken,  and  there, is  no  dou  , lb., 
the  cause  will  be  carried  up  to  the  supreme  court  of  tin 
United  States.  The  property  to  which  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  by  this  verdict,  is  about  one  eight  of  the  whole 
claim.  [,V.  F.  Com.  Adv. 

Law  case.  The  following  decision  settles  an  impor- 
tant point  in  favor  of  aliens. 
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In  chancery.  Cruikshank  against  Lambert  and  others. 
>'his  was  a bill  filed  for  the  foreclosure  of  a mortgage. 
One  ground  cf  opposition  set  up  by  the  defendants,  was 
‘hat  the  complainant  being  an  alien,  could  not  sustain  a 
suit  iu  our  courts  in  relation  to  real  property.  The 
ease  was  fully  argued  by  Mr.  Rosevelt  on  the  one  side. 
Mid  Mr.  G.  Griffin  on  the  other.  The  chancellor  de- 
livered bis  decision  against  the  plea,  and  assigned  his  rea- 
sons at  length.  He  held  that  the  ancient  law  on  this 
subject  had  been  much  relaxed  in  modern  times.  That  a 
• more  liberal  spirit  prevailed  towards  foreigners.  And  as 
to  a mortgage,  although  in  form  a conveyance  of  real 
estate,  it  was  in  facta  mere  security  for  a personal  de- 
mand. The  alien  could  not,  perhaps,  call  upon  the  court 
for  a strict  foreclosure  of  the  equity  of  redemption,  so 
scjwto  vest  absolutely  the  title  of  the  freehold  in  him; 
but,  it  was  competent  to  the  court  to  decree  a sale  of  the 
premises  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  at  which  sale 
a citizen  might  become  the  purchaser.  H may  now  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  a set  tied  law,  that  aliens,  while  their 
governments  are  in  amity  with  our  own,  may  invest  their 
funds  ori  mortgages  in  this  state,  with  the  same  security/ 
in  every  essgtilial  particular,  as  other  individuals. 

£JV.  Y.  Gazette. 


paper  rubles;  in  1823,20,553.698;  in  1824,'  37,223,625; 
in  1825,  33,277,436;  in  1826,  33,120, 544.  The  whole 
product  of  the  Russian  manufactories,  in  1S24,  amounted 

in  paper  rabies  to 

Cloths,  caBsitnercs,  drags,  shells  and  \v  ol- 

len  goods  59,784,085 

Silk  goods,  10,154,791 

Cotton  goods,  37,034,354 

Linens,  10,689,594 


117,325,7-34 

Importation  of  foreign  manufactures: 

1 820. 


SunfaeAL.  A 
recently  occurred 


Dublin  paper  relates  a case  as  having 
1 at  the  “Jervis- street  Hospital”  of  a 
novel  and  critical  character.  The  subject  was  Patrick 
Carey,  a watchman,  whose  ribs,  at  the  left  side  were 
forced  by  a fall  down  an  area,  into  his  lungs,  which  be- 
ing perforated,  the  air  escaped  and  gradually  filled  lvis 
body.  When  brought  to  the  hospital  he  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a stuffed  sack  than  a human  being,  and 
could  not  possibly  survive  many  minutes.  Ilis  chest  was 
.immediately  opened,  when  a quantity  of  air  rushed  out 
with  an  explosive  force  that  excited  great  surprise.  The 
ribs  were  then  replaced,  and  their  pressure  against  the 
lungs  being  removed,  the  patient  began  to  breathe  with 
considerable  freedom.  Besides  what  he  lost  in  the  ope- 
ration, it  was  found  necessary  to  take  a quart  of  blood  out 
of  the  chest.  At  present,  says  the  paper,  he  is  going  on 
os  w ell  as  can  be  expected.  The  air  still  comes  through 
the  opening  in  the  chest,  sufficiently  strong  to  blow 
out  a candle  at  three  feet  distance — hut  this  will  cease 
when  the  lacerations  in  the  lungs  heal.  His  complete 
recovery  is  anticipated  with  confidence,  and  should  that 
be  realized,  it  will  furnish  a most  interesting  case  in  the 
annals  of  surgery.  The  operation  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Wallace. 

France  and  the  U.  States.  Commerce  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  Castlehajac,  director 
general  of  the  French  custom  houses,  has  published  a 
circular  stating,  that  one  fourth  part  of  the  extra  duties 
laid  on  our  products  and  manufactures  imported  into 
France  in  American  vessels,  was  removed  on  the  1 st 
Get.  according  to  the  terms  of  the  7th  article  of  the  con- 
venttha  of  Juno  14th  1822: — neither  party  bavin; 
notice,:  six  innnths  hefure,  of  an  inUn.-hun  So  renou 


Woollen  goods, 
Silks, 

Cottons, 

Linens, 

22,350,111 

10,194,039 

“22,932,953 

2,381,028 

58,155,114 

Woollen  goods, 
Silks,  ’ / 

Cottons, 

Linens,  - 

1324; 

9,196,733 

6,987,527 

10,108,299 

189,420 

26,481,779 

Books.  Of  about  1,000  hooks  published  annually  iu 
Great  Britian,  600  are  accompanied  with  commercial  loss; 
on  200  there  is  no  gain;  on  100  the  gain  is  trifling,  and  only- 
on  100  any  considerable  profit;  650  are  forgotten  within 
the  year:  another  hundred  in  two  years;  another  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  three  years;  not  more  than  fifty  survive 
seven  years,  and  scarcely  ten  are  thought  of  after  20 
years.  Of  the  50,000  books  published  in  the  17th  centu- 
ry, not  more  than  50  are  now  in  estimation,  and  of  the 
8*0,000  books  published  in  the  18th  century',  not.  more 
than  800  are  considered  worthy  reprinting,  and  not  more 
than  500  are  sought  after  at  the  present  time.  Since  the 
first  commencement  of  writing- — that  is  in  32  centuries 
only  about  500  works  of  writers  of  all  nations,  have  sus- 
tained themselves  against  the  devouring  influence  of  time. 

[Goodhughe's  Library  Manual. 

Cattle.  From  the  Washington  (Pennsylvania)  Im- 
porter. The  following  is  a statement  of  the  weight  of 
some  of  the  cattle  weighed  at  the  last  cattle  show— all 
but  the  oxen  and  Mr.  Miller’s  hull,  are  of  the  improved 
“shorthorn”  stock. 


mm 
■ the4~Do.  do. 


said  convention.  The  duties  are  therefore  now  reduced 
to  -a  level  with  those  on  similar  articles  imported  in 
French  vessels,  from  countries  r-.ot  European,  excepting 
India.  These  articles  are  chief  y salted  provisions,  dried 
skins,  rough  yellow  wax,  lard,  flour,  rice,  certain  exotic 
fruits,  sugar,  tobacco,  sarsaparilla,  campeche  gayac 
wood,  cotton,  quercitron,  hops,  potash,  pearlash  and  in- 
digo. Copper,  lead  and  pewter  are  not  included,  be- 
cause they  are  not  exported  from  the  United  States. 
The  products  of  the  fisheries  are  not  included,  because 
they  do  not  cornc  directly  from  the  United  States.  The 
fix-tner  charges  are  still  to  be  made  on  tonnage  and  pi- 
lotage. • 

Note  .75  , of  (lie  present  tariff  distinguishes  American 
rice;  and  ■ the’.circular  No.  830  distinguishes  American 
cotton  and  indigo;  yet  indigo  from  New  Orleans,  in  cases 
not  .covered  with,  cloth,  some  weighing  99  kii.  and  others 
7'6,  have  been  admitted  as  American; as  have  been  round 
cot  ton  hales  from  Charleston,  short  staple,  covered  with 
yellow  or  grey',  and  weighing  116  and  166  kil. 

Russia..  Commerce  of  Russia. — During  the  last  five 
years,  says  the  Monthly  Magazine,  the  importations  of 
spun  cotton  into  Russia,  amounted  to,  in. 2 822,  14.641. 483 


Owners 

Rt.  Lattimore,  1 
Wm.  Chamber 
John  Rankin, 
Wm.  Brownlee 
Wm.  Carter, 

A.  Reed, 


F.  J 

A.  Reed,  “Nonsuch,” 
A.  Miller, 

Geo.  Wilson,  ‘Bolivar. 
Thos.  Porter, 

Robert  Moore, 

Adam  Wier, 


jull  calf  9 

Age 

months, 

5,  do. 

do. 

do. 

7$ 

do. 

, do. 
do. 

6 

do. 

do. 

5 

do. 

do. 

5 

do. 

heiffei 

5 8 

do. 

bull, 

do. 

’ do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


V' 

1 y- 

2 y. 

18  months 


•2  m. 
9 m. 


Sami.  Brownlee,  young  hull, 


A.  Reed, 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

cow. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Moses  Bell, 

do. 

Sami 

. Blaine 

, do. 

Geo. 

Wilson. 

, do. 

18  months 

2 v.  6 m. 

3 y. 


v- 

2 v. 


6 m. 
3 m. 


Moses  Bell,  oxen, 


Weight. 
784 
7D0 
728 
616 
448 
496 
' 448 
672 
1,988 
1,363 
1,575 
1,4  8 
1,260 
994 
896 
840 
1,232 
1,120 
1,113 
1,120 
1/498 
1,572 
1,260 
. 1,204 
■ 1,26(7 
2,884 


1 certify  the  almve  to  be  a correct  statement  of  the 
weights  of  some  of  the  animals  weighed  by  me  on  the 
17th  of  last  month. 

J . B.  M ’Faduen,  • weigh  master. 
IVashinpton.  Pa.  JYov.  6,  1827. 
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Pittsburg — 104  steam  boats  arrived,  and  120  depart- 
. cd  from  Pittsburg,  between  the  2d  day  ot  February 
and  the  1st  of  July,  1827.  The  tonnage  of  the  boats 
that  departed  was  14,200 — on  an  average  for  each  of  155 
tons.  Of  these  14  were  new,  built  in  that  city  or  its 
neighborhood — 5 of  them  of  the  largest  class,  oneot  400, 
one  of  550,  and  3 ot  300  tons.  'This  is  a small  sample  of 
what  is  doing  in  the  internal  trade  of  our  country. 

Ohio  tobacco.  An  Ohio  paper  states,  upon  the  au- 
thority , as  it  says,  of  a highly  respectable  gentleman,  that 
four  commercial  houses  in  the  counties  of  Muskingum, 
Knox  and  Licking,  had  in  July  last,  sent  off  to  the  eastern 
market  about  1,600  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  which  consti- 
tuted, however,  but  a part  of  that  raised  during  the 
past  season  in  those  three  counties.  One  thousand  of 
these  were  sent  across  the  mountains,  the  remainder  by 
the  lakes  and  Erie  canal  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Bal- 
timore; and  this  too  at  a less  expense  than  was  incurred 
for  that  which  was  forwarded  direct  to  that  city  by  the 
wav  of  Wheeling.  These  are  important  facts.  The  qua- 
lity of  the  Ohio  tobacco  is  such  as  to  command  for  it  a 
liiir  price  that  repays,  and  handsomely,  the  growers  of 
that  article.  It  has  been  stated,  that  should  the  present 
price  be  reduced  25  per  cent,  the  raising  of  tobacco 
would  still  be  a more  profitable  business  in  Ohio  than 
the  growing  of  bread  stuffs,  at  the  prices  they  have 
borne  for  the  last  seven  years. 

Cotton.  We  gather  the  following  particulars  relating 
to  this  great  staple  from  various  papers — they  appear, 
however,  chiefly  to  have  been  derived  from  the  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  shipping  and  commercial  lists, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  crop,  export,  &c. 

The  produce  and  export  of  United  States’  cotton,  the 
two  last  years,  ending  September  30,  is  as  follows: 

1827.  1826. 

Produce  ol  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 

Tennessee,  Upper  Al- 
abama, and  Arkansas,  336,870 
of  Florida,  4,163 

of  Lower  Alabama,  89,707 

of  Georgia,  233,920 

of  South  Carolina,  179,810 


num.  It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  no  positive  data  can 
lie  found  on  which  to  rest  these  estimates. 

bales. 

If  we  take  the  total  crop  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  year  ending  30th  September  last  957 ,28  5 

Deduct  therefrom  the  export  to  foreign  ports  for 

the  same  period,  807,765 

And  assume  that  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  each  year  was  the  same — it  will  result  that 

the  consumption  for  the  year  ending  50th  Sep- 

tember  last,  was  149,516 

The  following  statements  are  collected  from  late  Eu- 
ropean publications: 

Amount  of  cotton  imported  into  the  three  ports  of  Live r- 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


of  N.  Carolina  & Virginia,  112,811 


251,959 

74,201 

190,592 

111,978 

88,480 


Whole  crop  of  United  States  957/.  81  720,027 

Increase,  237,254 

EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS, 

From  1st  October , 1826,  to  30th  September , 1827. 


of  the  year  1827. 

iiverpool. 

LoAdon. 

Glasgow. 

bags. 

bags. 

bugs. 

America, 

554,522 

8,711 

41,639 

Brazil, 

72,696 

2,698 

W-  Indies  {Sc  Deinerara, 

12,857 

2,531 

5,230 

East  Indies, 

10,721 

33,616 

4,015 

Egypt, 

13,652 

8,949 

2,71  o 

654,448 

56,502 

53,600 

56,502 

53,600 

764,550 

Exported,  during  same  pe- 
riods of  1827. 

54,252 
710,  98 

Imported  the  year  previous — compared 

Liverpool.  London.  Glasgow. 


1827, 

Year  previous, 
Difference, 


bags. 

554,448 

427,712 

226,736 

2,054 

33,951 


bags. 

56,502 

54,448 


bags. 

53,600 

19,649 


2,054  33,951 


262,741 

American  cotton  wool  imported  into — 

Liverpool,  554,522  bales. 

London,  8,711 

Glasgow,  41,639 


FROM 

'l'o 

Great 

Britain. 

To 

France 

kVji, 

^ CO  cT 

©•V  t. 

© 8r5 

Total. 

New  Orleans, 

193,539 

60,101 

9,279 

262,919  ! 

Florida, 

500 

- 500  1 

Alabama, 

35,690 

717 

840 

■ 4*,2*r  i 

Georgia, 

88,611 

16,742 

4,  20 

109,573 

South  Carolina, 

109,645 

29,317 

13,928 

152,885 

North  Carolina, 

2,20Q 

2,200 

Virginia- — about, 

17,000 

5,050 

22,000 

N.  York — whole  ex- 

port 198,441  bales,  of 

wliich  it  is  estimated 

there  went  to  Great 

Britain, 

148,000 

198,441 

Philadelphia, 

10,000 

15,000 

Boston, 

1,000 

2,000 

Total. 

605,685 

807,765 

These  will  average,  say, 


604,872 

380  lbs.  each-, 


229,851,360 

which  probably  equalled  1 0 cts.  alb. 


$22,985,130 


GROWTH. 

The  increasing  cultivation  of  this  all  important  staple 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  annual  statement  for 
three  years  past. 

Total  crop  of  1824—5  569,249  bales, 
do.  do.  1825—6  720,027  do. 

do.  do.  1826—7  957,  81  do. 

CONSUMPTION. 

The  quantity  manufactured  in  the  United  States  has 
• been  variously  estimated  at  100  to  150,000  bales  per  an- 


abv.*ut  150,000  bales,  . 150,000 

. sscr- 

57,400,000  lbs. 

which,  at  10  cents  per  lb.  is,  $5,740,000 


Amount  of  cotton  exported  to  Liver- 
pool, 

Amount  consumed  in  the  U.  States. 


604,872  balers, 
150,000 


which,  at 


amounts  to. 


754,872 

$38  a bale 


$28,685,130 


Congelation.  It  is  a well  known  fact,  that  water, 
though  it  contracts  by  cold,  and  expands  by  heat,  will, 
while  it  is  in  the  very  act  of  freezing,  suddenly  expand, 
and  that  with  such  an  enormous  force  as  td  burst  the 
strongest  metal  shells,  and  rend  rocks  asunder.  In  fact, 
no  resistance  can  w ithstand  the  expansive  power  of  water 
in  the  act  of  freezing.  By  a computation  of  the  expan- 
sive force  of  freezing  water,  made  by  the  Florentine  aca- 
demicians, from  the  bursting  of  a strong  brass  globe,  in 
which  they  froze  the  enclosed  water,  it  was  .p  roved,  tha*: 
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the  expansive  power  of  a spherule  of  water,  only  one  inch 
in  diameter,  was  sufficient  to  overcome  a resistance  of 
more  than  27,00U  lbs.  or  13{*  tons.  The  same  is  proved 
by  major  Edward  Williams,  of  the  royal  artillery,  from 
the  experiments  he  made  in  hurting  thick  bomb  shells; 
by  freezing  water  in  them,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Ediv. 
JP/ufos.  Tram. , vol.  2.  Huygens,  to  try  the  force  with 
■which  it  expands,  filled  a cannon  with  water,  and  then 
exposed  it  to  the  cold,  after  closing  the  mouth  and  vent 
.30  that  no  water  could  escape;  and  in  12  hours  the  water 
fr  oze  and  burst  the  cannon  Major  Williams  filled  thick 
iron  bomb  shells  of  all  sizes  with  water,  and  plugged  the 
fuze  hole  close  up,  and  exposed  them  to  the  strong  freez- 
ing air  of  the  winter;  and  though  he  drove  in  the  plugs  as 
hard  as  a sledge  could  force  them,  they  were  all  thrown 
out  by  the  expansion  of  the  frozen  water,  like  a ball  shot 
by  gunpowder  to  the  distance  of  five  hundred  feet,  though 
they  we’re  3 lb.  weight  He  then  screwed  the  plugs  in, 
and"  furnished  them  with  hooks  or  barbs  to  lay  hold  of 
the  inside  of  the  shell,  and  in  all  these  instances  the 
bombs  burst,  though  the  iron  shell  was  nearly  two  inches 
in  thickness.  [. London  paper. 

France.  The  agricultural  produce  of  France, which 
during  the  Avar,  and  for  some  years  after  it  had  ceased, 
was  insufficient  for  her  then  diminished  population,  is 
now  superabundant,  although  her  inhabitants  have  been 
increased  by  an  accession  of  4,000,000  of  souls.  Larger 
tracts  of  kind  have  been  put  into  cultivation;  a better  sys- 
tem of  farming  has  been  followed;  the  waste  occasioned 
by  the  necessities  or  vrantonness  of  foreign  soldiers  has 
been  repaired;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  materials,  both  ani- 
mal and  mechanical,  employed  in  agriculture,  are  aug- 
mented in  a surprising  degree.  In  manufactures,  like- 
wise, the  improvement  has  been  equally  satisfactory. — 
The  woollen  manufacture  of  France  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  of  all  other  branches  of  industry.  The 
rapid  growth  which  has  taken  place  in  the  fabrication  of 
woollen  cloths  in  that  country,  is  to  be  attributed  chiefiy 
to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.Ternaux,  late  a deputy  of  Paris, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  general  business  as  a clothier,  has 
very  successfully  cultivated  the  manufacture  of  cashmere 
shawls,  for  the  purpose  of  which  he  imported  a number 
of  goats  from  the  cast.  The  increase  of  woollen  manu- 
facture may  be  judged  of,  by  comparing  the  quantity  of 
raw  material  consumed  in  the  factor.es  in  1812,  and  at 
the  present  time.  The  total  quantity  of  wool  employed 
jn  the  former  period  did  not  exceed  35,000,000  of  kilo- 
grames;  rt  now  amounts  to  50,000,000  a year,  including 
what  is  imported  from  other  countries.  The  cotton  ma- 
nufacture, which  only  lately  admitted  he  assistance  of 
machinery,  has  made  still  more  rapid  advances.  In  1812, 
no  more  than  10,362,000  kdogrames  of  cotton-wool 
were  spun  through  France:  in  1825,  the  quantity  spun 
amounted  to  28,000,000  kilogrames;  and,  in  the  latter 
period,  the  article  was  wrought  to  a degree  of  fineness, 
and  rendered  fit  for  purposes,  of  which  the  manufacturers 
at  the  former  period  had  no  notion. 

There  are,  we  nfcdei:sLan.d,  eight  .-pi ossos.  at  flie  royal 
mint  frequently  at  work  for  ten  hours  each  day;  and  it  is 
considered  that  the  destruction  of  eight. pair  of  dies  per 
day,  (one  pair  for  each  press),  is  an  average  result, 
though  they  much  more  frequently  fall  short  of,  than 
exceed  that  proportion.  Each  press  produces  3,500 
pieces  per  hour;  but,  making  allowances  for  occasional 
stoppages,  the  daily  produce  ot  each  press  may  be  reck- 
oned at  30,000  pieces.  The  eight  presses,  therefore, 
furnish  a daily  average  of  240,000  pieces. 

Egyptian  hierogetpiiics.  The  89th  and  90th  num- 
bers of  the  Edinburgh  Review  contain  some  interesting 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  Egyptian  characters 
which  have  heretofore  puzzled  or  confounded  the  learn- 
ed and  the  curious.  Dr.  Young,  of  England,  and  M. 
Chompa’lion,  jr.  of  Paris,  have  at  length  decyphered 
(hem.  the  account  of  their  labors,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  advanced,  step  by  step,  is  highly  interesting. 
We  know  not  whether  to  admire  most  their  rare  inge- 
nuity or  unwearied  industry. 

In  1826,  M.  Casasti  brought  to  Paris  a parcel  of  Egyp- 
tian manuscripts.  Whilst  Dr.  Young  was  engaged  in 
translating  one  of  them,'  Mr.  Grey  brought  from  the 
vast  some, fine  specimens  of  writing  and  drawing  upon 


papyrus,  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Young — 
upon  examination,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  them, 
“the  autograph  of  an  Egyptian  deed,”  was  in  Greek,  and 
the  translation  of  the  manuscript  of  Casasti. 

Mr.  Grey’s  collection  contained  also  a second  papy- 
rus, on  which  were  engrossed  the  three  Egyptian  detd3 
just  mentioned.  Whilst  Dr.  Young  was  engaged  in  de- 
ciphering these,  M.  Peyron’s  account  and  translation 
of  an  Egyptian  papyrus  in  the  royal  library  at  Turin, 
made  its  appearance,  and  proved  to  be  the  record  of  a 
law  suit  in  which  reference  is  made  to  three  distinct  title 
deeds,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  title  deeds  of  Mr.  Grey,  translated  by  Dr. 
Young,  are  f lie  actual  title  deeds  mentioned  in  the  record 
of  the  law  suit  translated  by  M.  Peyron.  These  coinci- 
dences are  certainly  of  a most  extraordinary  character, 
[Savatniah  Republican , 

Foreign  news.  By  recent  arrivals,  intelligence  has 
been  received  that  the  Greeks  have  gained  several  ad- 
vantages over  the  Turks,  and  that  the  English  and  French 
ships  are  concentrating  in  the  neighborhood  of  Navarinu 
for  the  purpose  of  commencing’  hostilities  or  to  blockade 
the  fleet  of  the  Egyptians.  The  ambassadors,  Jt  is  =aid,eoir- 
tinned  on  the  10th  of  September,  Ip  treat  with  the  porte. 
No  change  has  as  yet  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  Spain. 

Mr.  Gallatin  and  family  embarked  at  Liverpool- on 
the  8th  of  October,  in  the  packet  ship  Silvanus,  Jenkins, 
on  his  return  borne.  It  is  stated  that  the  Russian  minis- 
ter to  the  United  States,  was  also  a passenger. 

The  British  revenue  for  the  last,  quarter,  exceeded  that 
of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1825,  by  upwards  of 
£60(7,000.  Ofthis  excess,  about  £400,000  was  produced 
by  the  duty  on  foreign  corn.  The  revenue  for  tlic  year 
ending  Oct."  10,  was  about  £300,000  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

“Evil  times.”  We  have  just  noticed  the  death  of 
Dr.  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  in  a duel,  and  now  learn 
that  Mr.  Conway,  the  late  delegate  to  congress  from 
Arkansas,  has  fallen — each  because  of  political  discus- 
sions attending  recent  elections:  and  Mp.  W.  Graham, 
associate  editor  of  the  JVerv  York  Enquirer , has,  in  like 
manner,  been  killed  at  Hoboken.  The,  quarrel  of  the 
last,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  did  not  originate  bn  account  at 
politics.— How  many  victims  arc  about  to  bo  offered  uj> 
to  Moloch? 

The  Creeks.  The  National  Intelligencer  of  yester- 
day, says— Colonel  McKenney,  of  the  Indian  office,  re- 
turned from  his  northwestern  and  southern  tour  among 
the  Indians,  the  evening  before  last,  having  travelled, 
since  May  last,  we  are  informed,  about  seven  thousand 
miles,  and  been  successful  in  all  the  trusts  reposed  in 
him  by  the  government;  and  among  these,  the  important 
one  of  settling  the  Creek  controversy,  with  which  dutv 
he  was  specially  charged,  by  obtaining  a crayon  of  all 
the  funds  owned,  or  claimed  by  the  Crce&fy,1  wUTdn  ' tlic 
chartered  limits  of  Georgia. 

Vermont.  The  legislature  of  this  state  adjourned  on 
the  22nd  nit.  after  a session  of  five  weeks.  The  bills 
of  general  interest  which  have  passed  are— for  establish- 
ing two  banks — for  the  election  in  March  meeting  ot 
school  commissioners  to  examine  teachers,  establish  uni- 
form setts  of  school  books,  attend  monthly  examinations 
of  schools,  &c.— increasing  lottery  dealers’  licenses  to 
$1,000 — establish  county  commissioners  to  lav  out  'roads 
—appropriate  $1,500  for  the  education  of  deaf  ami  dumb 
— freeing  conscientiously  scrupulous  persons  frotn  mili- 
tary duty,  by  paying  annually  three  dollars. 

ITEMS. 

London  contains  a population  of  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  Paris  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  New 
York  about  two  hundred  thousand;  yet  in  each  of  these 

cities  there  are  twelve  daily  newspapers. -Treaty  of 

Ghent.  The  board  of  commissioners  appointed  to  set- 
tle the  claims  of  citizens  of  this  country  under  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  are  at  present  in  session 
at  the  city  of  Washington.  The  members  of  the  hoard 
are  Lapgdon  Cheves,  of  Pennsylvania;  Henry  Sewall,  of 
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North  Carolina  and  James  Pleasants  of  Virginia;  Aaron  i inhabitants. The  eastern  states  will  shew  an  une\- 

Ogden  of  New  Jersey,  is  secretary  to  the  board. pected  increase  of  inhabitants  at  the  next  census — eini 

According  to  a census  recently  taken,  it  appears  that  ! grations  having  much  declined  in  consequence  of  nev 

Tuscumbia,  Ala.  contains  1.320  inhabitants,  of  which  403  ! employments  at  home. The  establishments  or.  Hso- 

are  black.  There  are  also  212  dwelling  houses. The  pus  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Hudson  about  10 

steam  boat  Constellation  arrived  at  New  York  on  ; miles  from  New  York,  are  expected  to  rival  any  in  the 
Monday,  last  week  from  Albany  with  four  hundred  and  j UnitedStates.  There  is  water  power  enough  for  one 
fifty  passengei's — the  largest  number  ever  brought  hundred  factories,  the  fall  being  50  feet,  and  the  build- 

in  a single  boat  before.- Illinois  land?.  About  ings  to  be  located  on  tide  water,  alongside  oJ'wIm  ii  large 

ixine  thousand  tracts  are  advertised  to  be  sold  for  taxes  sloops  may  lie.  Already  a great  paper  mill  and  fur- 
on  the  1st  Monday  in  January  next,  unless  the  taxes  Uace  have  been  erected— the  last  will  roll  200  tons  week  - 
shall  be  previously  paid.  Among  them  are  a iarge  por-  j ly,  or  more,  if  the  work  is  pushed.  A sloop  load  of  Vir- 
tion  of  the  military  bounty  lands.  Two  years  after  the  j ginia  coal  was  discharged  into  the  mill  at  50  cents  per  ton 


freight,  and  at  the  low'est  selling  price  in  New  York. 
Many  houses  have  been  built,  and  the  place  is  hereafter  to 
be  called  “Urie.”  Before  the  end  of  1823  it  w ill  proba- 
bly be  a large  town. 


LAW  CASE. 

Che  raw,  (S.  C. ) JVov.  30. 

The  court  of  common  pleas  held  its  fall  term  at  Marl- 
borough last  week,  his  honor  judge  Waties,  presiding. 

The  trial  of  B.  Wiggins,  et.  aL  vs.  the  executors  of 
Mason  Lee,  which  commenced  on  Tuesday  and  closed 
at 2 o’clock  P.  M.  on  Saturday,  was  more  than  ordinari- 
ly interesting,  as  well  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as 
from  the  great  legal  ability  called  forth  in  the  manage- 
ment of  it;  and  tedious  as  a protracted  trial  of  this  de- 


sale are  allowed  for  redemption,  by  the  payment  ot  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  the  tax,  with  costand  interest. 

$886  51  was  the  amount  of  money  received  in  tolls  at 
the  Charlestown  river  bridge,  leading  into  Boston,  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  Oct.  29th.  The  number  of  foot 
passengers  alone  in  that  time  was  28,293. In  the  se- 

nate of  New  Yoyk  an  amendment  was  adopted  to  the 
Taw  relative  to  cases  of  dispute  arising  in  any  church  in 
flic  elections  of  its  officers,  by  providing  that  such  dis- 
pute may  be  settled  by  arbitration,  the  arbitrators  to  be  ap- 
pointed on  petition  to  the  circuit  court  or  first  judge;  the 

ufowal  or  decision  of  said  arbitrators  to  be  final. -V 

person  m England  w ho  bad  his  leg  broke,  instituted  a suit 
against  his  physician  for  negligence,  and  recovered  £50 
damages.  The  same  law  lias  operation  in  the  United 
States  and  should  be  held  up  in  terrorem  to  all  un-  ] scription  usually  is,  there  was  a peculiarity  of  aspect  in 
skilful  and  inattentive  practitioners  — —A  violent  gale  j this  case,  which  rendered  it  deeply  interesting  through- 
was  experienced  on  the  13th  inst.  it  did  considerable  lout.  The  testimony  adduced  on  both  sides  was  unusual- 
damage  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia — a ship  ly  lengthy  and  multifarious;  presented  very  extraordi- 
Was  lost  off  Sandy  Hook,  and  several  vessels  wrecked  on  inary  features,  and  disclosed  a scene  of  human  eccentri- 
t.he  coast.  In  a late  gale  on  Lake  Erie,  a vessel  was  cap-  j city  very  rarely  equalled. 

sized,  by  which  six  or  seven  persons  lost  their  lives. i It  was  an  appeal  from  the  court  of  ordinary  of  Marl- 

VrinceJMettenuch,  the  celebrated  European  diplomatist,  j borough  district,  to  reverse  the  decision  of  that  cour  . 
is  about-leading  an  opera  dancer’s  daughter  to  the  altar — 'establishing  the  will  of  the  deceased.  *.  The  appellants. 
The  Austrian  aristocracy  are  in  great  dudgeon  in  conse-  I were  heirs  at  lav/  of  Mason  Lee,  who  died  •six  years  since," 

quence. C-hesnuts  from  the  south  of  France  are  cul-  leaving  an  estate  of  about  sixty  thousand*  dolhrs.to  the 

' ’■  jf~ 1 |f~  ,J  — ’ 1 — 01  i states  of  South  Carolina  anil  Tennessee. 

The  ground  taken  by  the  appellants  for  avoiding  this 
instrument,  was  the  insanity  of  the  testator;  or  in  the  more 
solemn  technicality  of  the  law.,  the  heirs  contended  that 
he  was  of  non ‘disposing  mind,  memory  and  understand- 
ing;’ and  though  they  failed  to  convince  a very  intelli- 
gent jury  of  this  fact,  they  exhibited  as  complete  aJiisto- 
ry  of  mental  singularities,  and  bodily  privation  on  the 
part  of  Lee,  as  ever  fell  short  of  actual  hallucination.  A 
full  report  of  the  evidence  in  this  case  would  afford  first 
rate  materials  for  a modern  romance,  and  if  Cooper 
could  have  got  hold  of  it  early  enough,  he  would  have 
thrown  by  his  Leather  stocking  and  his  Trapper,  as  charac- 
ters quite  too  common  place  for  fiction. 

Lee  was  originally  from  North  Carolina,  settled  after- 
wards in  Georgia,  from  which  state  he  was  forced  to  flee, 
inconsequence  of  having  killed  one  of  his  female  slaves, 
and  seated  himself  "finally  upon  a plantation  on  the  Pee 
Dee.  It  was  to  this  portion  of  his  life,  that  the  testimony 
was  principally  confined,  and  never  was..*,  more  miser- 
ly one  exhibited,  from  Elwes  down  to  himself,  including 
every  possible  variety  of  human  oddity  and  human  whim. 
He  lived  in  a habitation  abundantly  worse  than  any  of 
those  occupied  by  his  negroes,  eat  his  scanty  meals  of 
hoe-cake  and  bacon  upon  a box,  which  served  it  seems 
the  double  purpose  of  holding  the  pot  to  cook  it  in,  ami 
table  from  which  to  eat;  his  table  furniture  was  in  about 
the  same  style  of  magnificence  consisting  of  one  spoon, 


tivated  in  the  garden  attached  to  St.  Mary’s  college,  Bal- 
timore, te'n  of  which  weighed  8 oz.  14  gr’ns;  ten  Ameri- 
can chesnuts  weigh  but  1^  oz.— -Thanks  have  been 
voted  by  the  trustees  of  Dickinson  college,  Pa.  to  capt. 
Jesse  D*.  Elliot,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  for  the  pi’csentation 
of  a variety  of  articles,  illustrative,  not  only  of  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  natives  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 

but  of  mineralogy  and  geognosy. The  evacuation  ot 

New  York  by  the  British  on  the  25th  of  November  1783, 
was  celebrated  in  that  city  on  Monday  last  by  a great 
military  display-"- -«Capt.  Stephen  C.  Parsons  of  New- 
buryporf,  Mass,  has  received  from  the  British  consul 
fifty  pounds  sterling,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  his  ser- 
vices in  rescuing  three  British  seamen  who  had  been 

wrecked  upon  the  Double-headed  shot  Keys. Vfr.  A. 

Willard,  Jr.  of  Boston,  has  made  a clock  for  a large 
church  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  the  first  one  ever  made  in  tins 

country  which  strikes  the  hours  and  quarters.- The 

Boston  CentincI  states  that  the  first  Boston  Directory 
was  published  in  1789,  by  John  Norman,  ami  contained 
the  names  of  1,456  persons,  being  the  mechanics,  traders, 
merchants,  attorneys,  &c.  then  living  and  doing  business 
iu  Boston;  as  also  the  names  of  the  public  offices,  and 
the  one  bank.  The  Directory  of  1826,  contained  10,761 

names.  That,  of  the  present  year  11,104. Lieut. 

Morton  has  prepared  a “spelling  book,”  to  initiate  the 
Chippewa  Indians  into  the  principles  of  written  language.- 
- — -The  Worcester,  (Mass.),  Mutual  insurance  com- 


pany was  organized,  and  commenced  issuing  policies  in  one  fork,  (acrotched  stick),  and  one  knife,  which  latter 
,T  -,D<Sl  1 v-"*'  ! i • . utensil  also  did  duty  in  his  pocket,  as  tobacco  cutter,  &cc. 


May,  I82f,  three  and  a half  years  since.  It  lias  insured 
tp  the  amount  of  about  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
op  buildings  and  property  in  all  parts  of the  county,  and 
vet  it  has  never  sustained  the  loss  of  a single  dollar  by 

life. A composition  has  been  invented  in  England 

wfiich  has  all  the  properties  of  gold,  except  its  weight. 
The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  said  to  be 
abundant  and  cheap.  The  inventor  made  the  discovery 
ip  consequence  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  bibli- 
cafpassage  where  a “metal  more  precious  than  gold’”  is 

mentioned,  which  he  interpreted  literally. Thursday 

the  22dult.  was  recommended  by  gov.  Cass  of  Michigan 
as  a day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  prayer. The  popu- 

lation ' of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  SshOO*  having  an  increase,  in  five  years,  of  700 


the  spoon  was  well  enough  in  its  way  but  had  its  handle 
cut  in  two  in  the  middle,  and  rivetted  with  iron,  in, or- 
der as  Lee  sagaciously  observed,  to  keep  off  witches. 
His  room  and  every  thing  about  him  was  filthy  in  the 
extreme,  nor  would  he  suffer  it  to  be  otherwise;  a line 
was  draw  n across  a portion  ofit  beyond  which  no  humnn 
being  was  suffered  to  pass  His  wardrobe  was  in  exact 
keeping  with  his  other  sublunary  comforts;  consisting  of 
the  very  coarsest  materials,  cut  and  made  by  himsclfin  a 
fashion  that  set  all  resemblance  to  any  thing  on  earth,  or- 
in  the  waters  under  it,  at  absolute  defiance.  His  hat  crown 
was  perforated  with  holes  on  every  side,  in  order  as  lie 
expressed  it,  that  if  the  devil  should  enter  his  head  on  the 
one  side  he  might  have  a passage  out.  at  the  nth-w  His 
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head  was  kept  close  shaved  so  as  to  make  his  wits  glib 
he  said.  His  bed  was  in  a hollow  gum  log;  and  into  this 
■very'  primitive  lodging  would  he  crawl,  and  doze  away 
his  time  by  day,  and  spend  the  night  in  fighting  devils 
and  hobgoblins,  adversaries  that  were  constantly  about 
him;  to  meet  which  upon  fair  terms,  a neighboring  black- 
smith run  up  a pretty  respectable  bill  in  fabricating  swords 
made  to  different  patterns,  furnished  by  Lee  himself, 
some  of  which  were  unshapely  as  Lee’s  imagination. 

• One  in  particular  was  five  inches  long,  and  we  believe, 
twelve  broad,  certainly  the  most  unswordly  instrument 
Ave  ever  dreamed  of.  Lee  was  a devout  believer  in 
witchcraft,  and  entertained  that  every  thing  about  him 
was  goomered,  or  liable  to  the  visitations  of  that  fearful 
species  of  the  glamour,  and  seemed  constantly  upon  the 
qui  isive,  to  counteract  it.  Under  the  idea  that  his  teetli 
were  goomcred , (we  are  not  certain  that  we  get  the  word 
right,  but  we  so  understood  its  pronunc  iation  in  court), 
lie  had  twelve  sound  teeth  drawn  at  one  time.  The 
devil  or  the  Wigginses,  which  he  seemed  to  think  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  had  got  into  his  grinders,  and  a 
dental  abstraction  was  immediately  determined  on.  In 
short  ‘Mason  Lee  was  the  oddest  fish,  we  ever  heard  or 
read  of  since'  the  celebrated  Caliban,  and  he  was  as 
Stephano  says,  a ‘most  delicate  monster’  too,  and  a lover 
of  the  same  beverage,  getting  occasionally  ‘very  particu- 
lai-ly  drunk.  ’ We  ought  to  have  mentioned,  however, 
in 'enumerating  his  peculiarities,  what  we  consider  the 
worst  feature  in  the  zig  zags  of  his  character.  He  en- 
tertained the  most  outrageous,  aversion  to  women,  and 
actually  hired  out  a prime  female  slave  at  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  a year,  as  a proof  of  his  hatred  to  the  sex! — 
And  still  Mason  Lee  was  inconsistent  even  in  an  old 
bachelors’s  wonted  acerbity  to  womanhood.  The  vine- 
gar of  his  disposition  turned. to  treacle  at  least  in  one  in- 
stance, for  Mason  Lee  was  the  reputed  father  of  twin 
sons,  one  of  whom  he  acknowledged,  but  disclaimed  all 
paternity  for  the  other!  The  son  whom  he  recognised, 
was  in  Court  and  testified  in  the  case,  He  was  a respec- 
table and  rather  an  interesting  young  man,  and  is  said 
very  much  to  resemble  his  reputed  father,  who  by  the 
way  we  forgot  to  mention  was  during  his  younger  days 
said  to  be  a respectable  man,  and  in  no  way  different  from 
the  other  young  men  of  his  class  and  condition. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  peculiarities  of  Mason  Lee, 
he  was  proved  to  be  so  far  as  it  regards  the  accumula- 
tion of  property,  and  upon  all  other  points  saving  the 
single  point  of  faith  in  witchcraft  and  other  supernatu- 
ralagencies,  a shrewd  and  sensible  man,  and  well  capa- 
ciated  not  only  to  acquire  property,  but  to  dispose  of  it, 
and  the  jury  fin  our  opinion  most  correctly)  established 
the  validity  of  the  will.  The  testator  made  an  injudi- 
cious bequest  we  have  no  doubt;  for  he  gave  his  property, 
where  he  will  never  be  thanked  for  it,  and  where  it  will 
do  no  perceptible  good,  and  in  the  case  of  Tennessee  in 
particular  there  was  no  assignable  motive  for  the  bene- 
faction; since  he  had  never  resided  in  the  state,  had  no 
relatives  there,  and  was  so  utterly  devoid  of  any  acquaint- 
ance with  its  ©kifcc-ns,  Hiat,  in  choosing  anT executor,  he 
could  not  individuate,  but  was  obliged  to  tiame  the  “best 
Baptist  minister  in  the  state.  ” 

An  appeal  was  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  court 
ami  jury,  to  the  constitutional  court. 

Counsel  for  the  appellants,  Rlanding,  Harper  and  Er- 
vin— for  the  appellees,  Evans  and  Preston. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  GEORGIA. 

Extracts  from  gov.  Trouts  message  to  the  legislature , 
Nov.fi>,  1827. 

Fellow  citizens — In  making  known  to  you  the  events  of 
the  passing  year,  it  is  equally  my  duty  to  communicate 
those  which  give  pain  as  those  which  afford  pleasure,  so 
that  without  concealment  or  suppression,  all  may  be  em- 
bodied in  the  history  of  the  times — our  successors  will 
take  council  from  them,  and  the  experience  of  the  past 
will  be  equally  profitable,  whether  it  furnishes  examples 
of  good  to  be  imitated,  or  of  evil  to  be  avoided. 

Before  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
hopes  were  indulged  that  the  controversy  between  the 
government  of  this  state  and  that  of  the  United  States 
was  happily  terminating;  and  so  indeed  to  all  appearance 
;t  was — the  surveys  of  the  recently  acquired  territory,  so 
long  resisted,  had  proceeded  with  little  or  no  interrup- 


tion— the  last  of  them  were  about  to  be  completed — the 
Indian  irritation  had  exhausted  itself  in  a few  demonstra- 
tions of  hostility,  and  when  calmness  and  tranquillity  had 
succeeded  to  excitement  and  clamor  and  nothing  re- 
mained to  satisfy  the  Indian  for  his  imaginary  wrongs, 
but  a trifling  consideration  in  money,  the  executive  go- 
vernment at  Washington,  seized  the  occasion  as  a fit  one 
to  denounce  the  executive  of  Georgia  as  the  violator  pf 
the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  lawless  invader  of  Indian 
rights — to  forbid  the  prosecution  of  the  surveys,  and  to 
threaten  the  employment  of  military  force  to  coerce  obe- 
dience to  its  commands — a menace  which,  without  being 
unprecedented  on  the  part  of  that  government,  was  yet 
so  ill  timed  and  unexpected,  that  but  one  reception  and 
one  treatment  could  be  given  to  it.  The  documents  here- 
with transmitted  will  disclose  the  manner  of  that  recep- 
tion and  treatment.  The  message  of  the  president  to 
congress,  communicating  this  measure,  left  no  doubt 
as  to  its  motives  and  its  objects.  The  councils  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia  were  to  be  subdued  at  all  events  into  a re- 
cognition of  the  validity  of  the  instrument  called  the  new 
treaty — by  civil  process,  if  civil  process  would  answer— 
by  military  force,  if  it  would  not — indeed  by  all  means 
civil  or  military  as  enjoined  by  a superadded  obligation, 
(to  use  the  language  of  the  president),  even  higher  than 
thatof  human  authority.  it  could  not  be  seen  why  un- 
der a government  of  laws  the  civil  remedy  might  not  suf- 
fice, being,  if  not  so  prompt, at  least  ample  and  appropriate 
— or  why  if  resorted  to  at  all,  it  should  not  be  exclusive- 
ly depended  on?  The  alternative  of  a resort  to  the  mili- 
tary on  failure  of  the  civil  remedy,  or  the  resort  to  both 
concurrently  for  the  redress  of  the  same  wrongs,  is  not 
the  theory,  and  has  not  been  hitherto,  the  practice  ot  this 
government — whenever  it  shall  become  so,  there  will  be 
no  longer  any  difference,  in  substance  between  o.ur  own 
constitution  of  government  and  that  of  the  most  arbitrary 
and  despotic.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  therefore, 
from  the  unconstitutional  character  of  the  menace,  from 
its  unseasonableness  and  from  the  appalling  consequen- 
ces which  must  inevitably  follow  its  execution,  that  the 
temper  which  dictated  it  was  hostile  to  Georgia,  and 
bent  on  her  humiliation  or  destruction.  The  councils  of 
Georgia  could  never  recede,  without  the  most  degrading 
humiliation,  from  the  positions  taken  iu  support  of  the 
treaty  of  the  Indian  springs — it  was  the  professed  object 
of  the  menace  to  produce  that  recession;  and  it  was  ob- 
viously better  for  Georgia  to  ruu  the  hazard  of  being 
Stricken  from  the  roll  of  states,  than,  by  a passive  sub- 
mission, to  surrender  with  important  interests  and  essen- 
tial rights,  what  was  infinitely  more  important  and  more 
essential,  character.  But  other  rights  and  interests 
than  those  of  Georgia  were  concerned.  The  doctrine 
assumed  in  justification  of  the  menace  involved  the  rights 
of  a 11  the  .states — St  asserts  the  broad  power  of  the  exe- 
cutive, the  general  government,  in  any  controversy  be- 
tween a state  and  the  United  States,  to  decide  the  right 
and  wrong  of  that  controversy  promptly,  absolutely  and 
finally,,  without  appeal,  and  to  enforce  such  decision  by 
the  sword — a power  most  awful,  tremeudous  and  un- 
natural, and  not  given  by  the  constitution  even  to  the 
congress.  In  such  a contest,  Georgia  could  make  no 
sacrifices  too  dear,  because  she  contended  iu  a just  and 
righteous  cause,  nor  for  herself  alone,  but  for  all  the 
states,  whose  honor  dignity  and  independence,  were 
alike  at  stake.  Happily  for  the  country,  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  measure  has  not  been  as  yet  attempted*— 
whether  on  consideration  it  has  been  yielded  to  more  de- 
liberate suggestions  and  more  prudent  counsels,  or  de- 
cided as  wholly  indefensible,  and  therefore  impractica- 
ble, or  reserved  tor  some  other  and  future  occasion,  is 
not  known  to  me,  and  can  only  be  conjectured — it  is  rea- 
sonable, at  least  charitable  to  conclude  that  what  in  this 
respect  ought  to  be  done;  has  been  done,  and  wisdom  and 
moderation  can  find  no  amends  for  the  calamities  of  a civil 
war  in  the  transfer  from  Georgia  to  the  Indians  ofa  compa- 
ratively worthless  fraction  of  territory,  which,  hut  for  the 
principle  involved,  this  government  would  not  deign  to 
make  a subject  of  angry  contention  with  that  of  the 
United  States. 

The  country  of  the  Creeks  falling  within  the  charter- 
ed limits  of  Georgia  being  acquired,  it  remains  for  you 
to  consider  of  the  measures  most  expedient  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  of  the  Cherokees  within  the  sard  limits — 
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on  this  subject  my  opinions  have  been  freely  and  frankly, 
and  repeatedly  communicated — there  is  no  reason  to 
change  them — you  hold  the  territoi-y  by  the  same  tenure 
as  you  hold  that  on  which  yourselves  and  your  ancestors 
have  long  fixed  your  hearts  and  firesides — the  original 
charter  of  the  state — this  tenure  remains  unchanged  by 
the  articles  of  confederation,  or  by  the  present  constitu- 
tion; and  wfithout  the  consent  of  the  people,  is  unchangea- 
ble but  by  the  act  of  God;  the  right  of  occupancy  following 
the  right  of  soil  and  jurisdiction,  you  claim  the  same  right 
of  occupancy  now  as  ever  unlimited  and  unrestrained  by 
the  confederation  or  the  present  constitution;  and  there- 
fore, are  free  in  times  future  as  in  times  past,  to  enter 
upon  that  occupancy,  consulting  your  rights,  your  conve- 
nience, and  the  dictates  of  humanity  only — your  rights 
are  undoubted — your  convenience  is  resolved  by  the 
various  circumstances  to  which  you  may  at  any  time  find 
your  population  and  territory,  and  the  wants  of  your  peo- 
ple, as  resulting  from  the  relative  condition  of  both;  and 
the  obligations  of  humanity,  always  paramount  to  the 
claims  of  interest,  are  to  be  sought  in  the  consideration  of 
what  is  due  from  a civilized  to  a savage  community,  and 
of  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  present  and  future,  which 
is  involved  in  the  estimate.  Whatever  may  be  the  con- 
trolling motives  resulting  |rom  other  considerations, 
'those  of  humanity  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  immediate 
occupation  of  the  country.  The  Cherokeesare  only  ask- 
ed to  surrender  now,  apd  voluntarily,  the  country  which 
by  the  force  of. moral  circumstances  they  must  very  soon 
surrender,  even  against  their  will,  not  without  conside- 
ration or  equivalent,  but  in  exchange  for  another,  and  in 
all  respects  a better  country,  with  a title  in  fee,  in  the 
place  of  a precarious  occupancy — with  generous  soil  and 
salubrious  climate,  presenting  a choice  to  agriculture  or 
the  chase — insulated  from  the  whites  and  protected  by 
the  power  of  the  United  States — all  who  oppose  them- 
selves to  this  movement  are  enemies  of  the  Cherokees, 
ignorant  of  their  true  interests,  or  indifferent  to  their  pre- 
sent and  future  welfare. 

It  is  proper  to  inform  you  that  the  memorial  of  the 
last  legislature  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  president, 
was  forwarded  in  due  time,  with  an  accompanying  letter, 
to  which  no  satisfactory  answer  lias  been  given. 

Connected  w ith  other  subjects  of  disagreement  with  the 
governpient  of  the  United  States,  is  that  of  the  dividing 
line  between  Florida  and  this  state,  directed  to  be  run 
ami  marked  by  several  resolutions  of  the  legislature. 
The  concurrence  of  the  general  government  being  neces- 
sary to  the  perfection  of  this  measure,  it  w as  repeatedly 
invited,  and  eventually  obtained.  A highly  respectable 
gentleman,  and  late  governor  of  Virginia,  Thomas  M. 
Randolph,  baying  been  appointed  the  commissioner  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Thomas  Spalding  the 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  Georgia,  they  proceeded  in 
a spirit  of  harmony  and  concert  to  the  execution  of  their 
trust,  and  I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  without  bring- 
ing their  labors  to  a termination  most  desirable,  they 
closed  them  w ith  no  interruption  of  that  spirit.  On  the 
contrary,  with  ah  improvement- of  it  cjm-espauciwig  to  the 
intelligence,  patriotism  and  liberal  sentiments  which  dis- 
tinguish them. 

[Here  follows  a detail  of  matters  relating  to  the  Flori- 
da line,  in  which  Mr.  Troup  remarks] — -This  detail,  so 
inconsistent  with  the  generalizing  character  of  a message 
will  find  an  apology  in  the  extreme  reluctance  which  I 
feel  to  open  a new  controversy  with  the  United  States — 
the  great  delicacy  of  the  question,  (being  one  of  bounda- 
ry)  the  exteqt  of  territory,  (more  than  two  thousand 
square  miles)  which  may  be  involved  in  it,  and  the  obvious 
propriety,  therefore  in  stating  the  question  for  the  first 
time  to  state  it  fairly  and  fully. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  recent  acts 
of  the  general  government,  and  of  its  different  depart- 
ments, bespeak  a return  of  good  feeling,  and  give  an  ear- 
nest ot  future  good  understanding  which  it  has  been  the 
sincere  desire,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  this  government  to  culti- 
vate. Our  militia  claim's  so  constantly  and  seduouslv,  but 
unavailing^'  urged  before  that  goverment  for  20  or  30 
years,  have  been  recognized,  and  under  circumstances 
warranting  the  belief  that  some  grains  of  prejudice  had 
mingled  with  the  former  repeated  considerations  of  them, 
and  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  a prompt'  acknowledge- 
ment ol  their  justice  at  ail  times,  but  calm,  dispassion- 


ate and  impartial  investigation. — They  are  in  a course  of 
liquidation  and  settlement. 

The  expenses  of  the  military'  expedition  ordered  fc 
the  defence  of  the  southern  frontier  against  threatens  ’, 
hostilities  of  the  Indians,  have  becu  allowed  as  a correct 
charge  against  the  general  government,  and  paid:— and 
monies  advanced  on  account  of  the  United  States  bv  the 
executive  of  Georgia  for  running  and  marking  the  Flori- 
da  line  have,  although  that  operation  was  arrested  by  the 
government  of  Georgia,  been  promptly  returned: — act  j 
indeed  of  just  expectation  because  manifestly  right  tj 
themselves,  but  affording,  at  the  same  time,  no  little 
gratification,  because  what  is  manifestly  right  is  not  al- 
ways done. 

Among  the  various  violations  of  the  constitution  of  the 
U.  States,  the  people  of  the  southern  states  have  lately 
been  made  to  feel  and  complain  of  that  prominent  one 
which  lias  taken  from  the  states  tlie  general  guardian- 
ship over  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  people,  w hich  it 
was  supposed  exclusively  belonging  to  them,  and  which 
it  is  believed  they  never  have  voluntarily  relinquished. 
It  is  in  the  exercise  of  this  guardianship  that  the  congress 
proceed  from  session  to  session  to  tax  one  portion  of  the 
community,  not  interested  in  a particular  branch  of  in- 
dustry, to  sustain  another  portion  interested  in  and  car- 
rying on  that  branch.  Disregarding  the  liberal  principles 
which  would  leave  industry  free  to  seek  its  ow  n employ- 
ment, and  returning  to  the  benighted  policy  long  prac- 
tised by  other  nations,  but  nowr  abandoned  and  abandon- 
ing by  all  enlightened  ones,  it  claims  an  absolute  domin- 
ion over  it,  to  fetter,  to  restrain,  to  encourage,  to  prohi- 
bit to  cause  it  to  take  any  or  every  direction — thus  substi- 
tuting, for  the  natural  order  of  things  the  artificial  sys- 
tem of  the  darker  ages — the  power  which,  in  raising  re- 
venue or  regulating  commerce,  incidentally  protects  ma- 
nufactures or  encourages  the  fabrics  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  national  defence,  is  a very  different  power 
from  that  claimed  by  the  federal  government  to  protect 
by  any  means,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  or  any  of  them, 
than  which  a more  distinct  substantive  and  important 
power  could  not  be  given  by  any  government.  It  is  in 
vain  that  we  ask  for  the  grant  of  this  mighty  power  to 
congress.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  plead  the  cruelty  of  tak- 
ing from  the  small  profits  of  agriculture  to  increase  the 
large  profits  of  manufacturers.  We  are  answered/rom 
year  to  year  by  an  amended  tariff,  augmenting  the  tribute 
and  multiplying  the  exactions.  Nay  more — as  if  congress 
lacked  vigor  and  animation  for  the  work,  a combination 
of  states  exclusively  interested  in  perpetuating  those 
abuses,  resolve  themselves  into  a body  unknow  n to  the 
constitution,  and  dictate  to  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton the  kind  and  amount  of  tax  which- the  people  of  oth<  r 
states  shall  pay,  so  that  we  may  soon  have  to  ask  our- 
selves, which  is  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the 
assembly  of  states  which  passes  the  edict  of  taxation,  or 
the  authorities  of  more  regular  :vn<!  constitutional  ap- 
pointment, which  receive  it  as  law,  and  order  its  registra- 
tion. I recommend  to  you  the  adoption  without  delay  of 
a Sr, a . io  the  cm..,  . u si.  this  system 

of  usurpation  injustice,  and  oppression — .on  wiTI  auHr’es:, 
yourselves  I know  to  a formidable  government,  having 
the  power  for  certain  purposes,  over  the  purse  and  the 
sword,  and  now'  claiming  and  exercising  the  power  to  di 
reet  the  national  industry  and  national  improvement  with- 
out limitation — in  short  the  absolute  masters  of  the  for- 
tunes of  twelve  millions  of  people.  Hut,  you  can  yet 
speak  in  the  language  of-truth,  if  not  in  the  spirit  of  frei  - 
men.  Your  complaints  may  be  unheeded.  If  they 
should  be,  I recommend  to  you  to  address  yourselves  to 
the  states  having  common  interest  with  yourselves,  and 
to  suggest  the  expediency  of  concurring  in  a non-con- 
sumption agreement  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  all  tin- 
means  which  are  constitutionally  given  to  their  respec- 
tive legislatures.  It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  conse- 
quences which  must  follow'.  That  government,  whoso 
parental  duty  it  is  to  make  us  all  friends  and  to  keep  1:3 
so,  is  straining  its  faculties  to  fasten  upon  the  country  a 
system  which  cannot  fail  to  set  one  part  of  it  in  hostile 
array  against  the  other.  In  self  defence,  we  are  first  diH 
veil  to  anon-consumptipn,  w hich, in  the  end  must  he  anon 
intercourse,  and,  as  a necessary  consequence  of  that,  to 
the  cultivation  of  more  friendly  relations  with  foreigner:’, 
who,  supplying  om*  indispensable  wants,  at  least  so  Jong 
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as  the  general  government  suffers  them  to  be  supplied, 
will  take  the  place  of  our  own  countrymen  in  our  feelings 
and  affections,  leaving  nothing  for  them  but  bitternesss 
and  heart-burning— we  are  not  unwilling|to  give  to  our  own 
countrymen  the  same  profits  we  give  to  foreigners,  pro- 
vided they  are  fairly  and  constitutionally  earned.  It  is  the 
forced  consumption  of  an  article  unconstitutionally  en- 
hanced in  price,  which  like  the  forced  consumption  <)• 
the  tea,  we  resist.  All  things  being  equal,  we  are  will- 
ing to  consume  the  fabrics  of  our  own  country  and  so  far 
to  encourage  the  fabricators,  but  we  protest  against  the 
artificial  encouragement  given  at  our  expense,  when  we 
arc  made  to  pay  not  only  the  tax  for  that  encouragement, 
but  to  lose  the  trade  in  our  staple,  which  affords  the  only 
means  of  paying  it.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  foreign 
cations  will  iong- continue  to  receive  our  raw  material  if 
we  refuse  to  receive  their  manufactures,  and  we  are  not 
used  to  that  despotism  which  would  constrain  us  whe- 
ther for  or  against  our  interest,  to  manufacture  for  our- 
selves against  our  inclination.  > 

Conscientiously  believing  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  conducted  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution;  that  powers  are  claimed  and 
exercised  by  it  in  derogation  of  those  principles;,  and  that 
in  practice*  it  is  virtually  a consolidated  government,  and 
therefore  essentially  different  from  that  formed  and 
designed  to  be  formed  by  the  convention  of  ’8 7, 1 would 
recommend  to  you,  at  the  same  time  to- address  a respect- 
ful and  affectionate  memorial  to  your  sister  states,  request- 
ing them  to  unite  with  you  in  all  constitutional  and  legiti- 
mate measures  to  bring  back  the  government  to  the  pure 
principled  of  Mr  Jefferson’s  administration,  which  are 
the  true  principles  of  the  constitution.  It  is  a subject  of 
sincere  congratulation  that,  notwithstanding  your  tempta- 
tions have  not  been  less  than  others,  you  remain  uncor- 
rupted by  the  assumed  powers  of  the  general  government 
over  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country.  Other 
states  which  have  surrendered  this  birth  right  will  find 
no  compensation  in  this  promised  equivalent,  as  princi- 
ple has  never  yet  found  its  value  in  the  weight,  or  mea- 
sure of  the  precious  metals. 

[The  governor  then  exhorts  the  legislature  to  keep 
pace  with  the  other  states  in  internal  improvements,  and 
■speaks  well  of  the  advantages  of  them.  He  says — ] 

No  fertility  of  soil,  no  generality  of  climate,  can  com- 
pensate to  Georgia,  a difference  of  freight  of  five  to  one 
against  her,  in  a competition  with  her  neighbor  states. 
Her  industry  will  be  paralyzed  and  her  capital  exhausted. 
Already  the  wheat  grower  of  the  western  part  of  New 
York,  from  which  formerly  a bushel  of  wheat  was  not 
exported,  supplants  the  wheat  grower  of  Georgia  in 
Ids  own  market.  And  ere  long  the  cotton  market,  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  article  can  be 
raised,  Georgia,  with  such  fearful  odds  against  her  will 
be  forced  to  abandon  the  cultivation. 

[lie  then  introduces  a variety  of  local  matters— the 
chief  engineer,  about  a court  of  errors,  the  penitentiary, 
finances,*  literary  institutions,  and  the  military  system, — 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  &c.  and  concludes  as  fol- 
lows:’) 

Retiring  from  office,  after  four  years  administration 
of  the  public  affairs,  it  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to 
congratulate  you  on  (he  safety  of  the  republic,  the  flou- 
rishing condition  of  the  country,  and  above  all  on  the 
union  and  happine'S  of  the  people — That  the  republic  is 
vet  safe,  and  that  the  country  is  still  prosperous,  we  are 
indebted  more  to  Divine  Providence  than  to  our  own 
merits.  That  the  strifes  and  contentions  of  party  have 
scarcely  ceased  to  distract  the  public  mind,  to  embitter 
social  intercourse  and  impair  the  energies  of  society,  we 
owe  to  the  weakness  and  perverseness  of  human  nature. 
The  boisterous  passions,  the  offspring  of  political  dissen- 
sions, and  in  the  conflicts  of  which  reason  is  suspended, 
are  wot  to  be  allayed  on  the  instant,  but  by  Him  who  can 


*The  following  paragraph  gives  a summary  view  of 
the  state  of  the  finances — The  funds  of  the  state,  includ- 
ing bank  stock,  evidences  of  debt,  and  monies  in  the 
treasury  at  the  end  of  the  political  year,  amount  te  near 
two  million  of  dollars — the  average  annual  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  government  for  the  political  years  1824 — 5, 
and  2G,  amount  to  $1(38,000,  and  the  average  annual  re- 
venue from  taxation  for  the  same  years,  to  $70,000. 


stay  the  tempest,  and  bid  the  waves -be  still.—  No  mat- 
ter what  the  perils — no  matter  what  the  calamities  which 
beset  the  country',  experience  has  proven  that  in  all  coun- 
tries these  disastrous  passions  seek  only  a selfi^i  gratifi- 
cation regardless  of  the  public  interest.  In  our  own  they 
had  their  ferocious  march,  and  their  guilty  triumphs. — - 
Formidable  at  the  beginning  and  fostered  by  evfents,  they 
harassed  the  progress  of  this  administration  under  its 
greatest  trials,  and  embarrassed  its  councils  at  every  Step. 
It  is  well  that  little  could  be  claimed  from  abilities  so 
moderate  under  cii’cumstanceS  so  adverse.  We  may  be 
content  and  thankful,  that  if  nothing  has  been  wort,  every 
thing  has  not  been  lost — that  the  exasperations  of  the 
struggle  are  subsiding,  and  that  in  the  prospect  before  us 
there  is  nothing  to  discourage  or  dismay— You  have, 
therefore,  fellow  citizens  every  motive  as  men,  and  ob- 
ligation as  Christians,  to  banish  discord  and  to  cultivate 
peace — to  discard  the  passions  which  become  children 
more  than  men— to  separate  yourselves  from  names,  the 
cost  of  whioh  is  comparatively  worthless,  and  attach  yefur- 
selves  to  principles,  which  are  unchangeable,  and  which 
cannot  fail  you  in  your  utmost  need.  In  fine,  to  think  and 
act  as  brethren  of  the  same  family,  allied  by  a common 
interest  and  a common  destiny,  of  which  the  Universal 
Parent  will  be  the  guardian  and  protector.  It  is  the  bftsl 
as  it  is  the  last  advice  I can  give,  and,  returning  tb  private 
life,  1 invoke  the  blessing  of  God  upon  ourcouritry,  and 
bid  y ou  farewell.  G.  M.  TROUP,' 


MR.  CLAY’S  NOMINATION. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  last  vol.  page  375, 
that  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  speech  at  Lexington,  stated  “that 
he  had  requested  a senator  of  the  United  States,  when 
his  nomination  should  be  taken  Up,  to  ask  of  the  senate 
the  appointment  of  a committee  of  inquiry,  unless  it 
should  appear  to  him  to  be  altogether  unnecessary.  ” 

Sometime  after  this — see  the  present  vol.  page  22,  Mr. 
Branch,  a member  of  the  senate  from  North  Carolina, 
published  a sketch  of  what  he  said  when  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Clay  was  under  consideration — not  as  impeach- 
ing the  veracity  of  Mr.  Clay,  but  as  if  to  shew  that  he, 
(Mr.  B.),  thought  that  his  observations  might  have  jus- 
tified a call  fora  committee  of  inquiry,  though  he  offer- 
ed nothing  in  the  shape  of  a specific  charge  against 
the  secretary  of  state.  The  following  letter  from  gen. 
Harrison,  extracted  from  the  “Sciota  Gazette,”  shews 
the  whole  ground  of  this  matter. 

“ North  Bend , JVW  4,  1827. 

“A  day  or  two  before  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay  to 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  was  acted  on  by  the  senate, 
I was  requested  by  that  gentleman  to  move  for  a com- 
mittee of  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  in  relation  to  the  then 
recent  election  of  president,  if  any  thing  should  occur  in 
my  opinion  to  make  it  necessary.  Mr.  Clay  repeated 
the  application  on  the  day  that  the  nomination  was  taken 
up  by  the  senate,  with  great  earnestness,  and  obtained 
my  promise  that  1 would  comply  with  his  request. 
From  the  position  which  I occupied  in  the  senate  cham- 
ber, being  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  that  of  Mr.  Branch,  I 
did  not  distinctly  hear  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  in 
opposition  to  the  appointment.  Fearing  that  I might 
have  misunderstood  him,  and  not  wishing  to  rely  entirely 
upon  my  own  judgment,  in  a matter  in  which  another 
was  so  materially  concerned,  I applied  to  Mr  Lloyd,  of 
Mass,  who  sat  near  to  and  directly  in  front  of  Mr. 
Branch,  to  know  whether,  in  his  opinion,  any  thing  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  B.  which  would  render  it  proper  to 
move  for  an  inquiry.  Mr.  Lloyd  answered,  that  nothing 
had  fallen  from  Mr.  B which  would  make  a motion  of 
that  kind  necessary;  and  the  same  opinion  was  expresst-d 
to  me  by  at  least  one  other  senator.  I therefore  gave  Up 
the  idea  of  moving  for  an  investigation.  The.  speech  of 
Mr.  Branch,  which  was  published  by  himself  some  time 
ago,  is,  1 have  no  doubt,  as  correct  a statement  as  he 
could  make  of  what  he  delivered  to  the  senate.  _ But  I 
must  confess  that,  even  at  this  time,  I can  see  nothing  in  it 
which  would  have  induced  me  tb  have'  adopted  a differ- 
ent course.  It  appears  to  me  that  I should  neither  have 
consulted  the  public  interest,  nor  the  honor  of  Mr. 
Clay,  in  calling  for  an  inquiry,  when  the  accuser — if  ac- 
cuser he  can  be  called— declared  that  he  had  no  proof 
to  offer,  but  what  each  member  of  the  senate,  arid  every 
oi'.e  else,  possessed. 
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“On  the  day  that  the  nomination  was  acted  on  by  the 
senate,  or  on  the  succeeding  one,  I informed  Kir.  Clay 
that  nothing  had  passed  in  the  senate  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  move  for  the  investigation  which  he  had  soli- 
cited. The  assertion  of  the  fact  by  Mr.  Branch,  issuffi-  i 
eient evidence  to  me,  that  several  of  the  senators  who  ; 
voted  with  him  against  Mr.  Clay’s  appointment,  were! 
governed  bv  the  same  motives  and  feelings  towards  that 
gentleman  which  actuated  liim.  Such  was  not  the  case,  j 
however,  in  relation  to  his  colleague,  for  soon  after  the 
vote  had  been  taken,  Mr.  Macau  approached  me,  and 
observed,  that  he  had  not  been  influenced  in  opposing 
Mr.  Clay’s  appointment,  by  any  diminution  of  his  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity,  but  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  la- 
titude of  construction  which  he  had  given  to  the  constitu- 
tion. Believing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Macon 
that  I should  commuuicate  this  observation  to  Mr.  Clay, 
and  knowing  the  pleasure  that  it  would  give  to  the  lat- 
ter to  find  that  he  still  possessed  the  esteem  of  his  old 
fViend  and  associate,  I diu  not  fail  to  mention  this  also  to 
Mr.  Clay.  “W.  H.  HARRISON.” 

MR.  KREMER’S  SPEECH. 

[Resolved  to  give  aU.  matters  relative  to  the  political 
questions  in  controversy,  (as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow), 
that,  from  the  official  situation  of  persons,  might  seem  to 
possess  something  as  of  a documentary  character,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  inserted  all  the  papers  that  we  have 
yet  seen  of  such  character,  in  relation  to  the  presidential 
election  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  Feb.  1825, 
except  the  following — a copy  of  which  we  just  now  meet 
with  in  a Philadelphia  paper.] 

FROM!  THE  UNION  (PA.)  TIMES. 

Address  delivered  by  George  Kremer,  esq.  at  the  Jack- 
sou  meeting  in  the  court  house  in  New  Berlin,  on  the 
17tlr  September. 

Mr.  Chairman — I rejoice  to  see  so  many  of  my  fellow 
citizens  on  this  occasion,  as  this  meeting  is  intended  to 
have  a bearing  on  the  next  presidential  election.  The 
choice;  of  the  people,  for  the  highest  office  in  their  gift, 
has  been  once  defeated  by  a most  foul  and  audacious 
combination.  It  therefore  behooves  all  the  citizens  of 
this  free  country  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  not  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  again  defrauded  of  their  rights.  I 
should  not  now  address  this  meeting,  but  that  1 believe 
it  to  bo  my  duty  to  warn  my  fellow  citizens  against  the 
force  of  intrigue, 'such  as  can  scarcely  be  conceived  at 
this  distance  from  the  seat  of  our  general  government: 
and  to  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  determining  the 
next  election  by  the  popular  suffrage.  The  opinions  I j 
proclaimed  in  relation  to  the  last  presidential  election, 
remain  unchanged.  The  facts,  on  which  those  opinions 
were  founded,  were  too  clear  to  my  mind  to  admit  of 
doubt,  and  their  force  has  not  been  at  all  diminished  by 
the  attempts  at  explanation,  which  have  been  made  by  the 
other  party.  Early  in  the  session  of  1S24 — 5,  a system 
of  intrigue  and  management,  was  introduced,  that  battles  ' 
all  description.  There  was  no  end  to  the  dinners,  even- 
ing parties.  RfUl  leVees,  and  other  entertainments. for  the 
members  of  congress,  from  the  president  down  to  the 
lowest  clerks  in  the  offices.  Every  member,  who  could 
he  approached,  was  assailed.  Still  1 had  no  fears  for  the 
republic.  The  nation  had  delivered  Jackson  into  the 
hands  of  congress,  backed  by  a large  majority  of  their 
votes.  I had  no  doubt  congress  would  respond  to  the 
will  of  the  nation,  by  electing,  for  president,  the  man  of  j 
their  choice. 

Early  in  January,  I was  first  informed  that  Mr.  Clay 
and  some  of  hm  friends,  a majority  of  the  representatives 
of  five  states,  had  resolved  to  go  together.  Then  for  the 
first  time,  hints  were  given,  that  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends 
were  in  the  market,  and  would  fight  for  those  who  would 
pay  best  It  then  seemed  incredible,  that  any  man  who 
had  any  character  to  lose  would  be  guilty  of  so  base  an 
act.  I then  believed  that  men  who  in  honor  and  honesty, 
counted  themselves  among  the  foremost,  would  use  their 
delegated  authority  according  to  the  will  of  their  consti- 
tuents. 

1 did ‘not  then  feel  alarmed.  I did  not  and  could  not 
believe,'  that  so  many  men,  accountable  to  the  people  for 
their  votes,  would  dare  to  oppose  the  people’s  will. 
But  I was  mistaken  in  calculatng  what  desperate  men 
tftzrudo.  Though  the  people  ol  these  five  states  would 


have  given  three-fourths  of  their  votes  in  a contest  with 
Adams  alone,  so  grossly  was  public  opinion  contemned 
and  disregarded,  that  the  whole  five  states  were  thrown 
into  the  opposite  scale. 

By  the  25th  of  January,  I discovered  my  error,  Out 
the  corrupt  bargain  was  made,  but  the  act  was  yet  to  be 
performed  and  the  compensation  rendered..  I then 
wrote  my  letter  to  the  Columbian  Observer,  and  my  ghost 
seems  to  haunt  Mr.  Clay  ever  since  He  introduces  rny 
name  in  all  his  dinner  speeches,  and  talks  of  the  Kremer 
conspiracy.  “Now  mark  how  a plain  tale  shall  put  him 
down.”  I wrote  my  letter  to  the  Columbian  Observer, 
from  my  desk  in  congress  hall,  while  the  house  was. in 
session,  together  with  several  others,  all  breathing  the 
same  spirit.  I consulted  no  man.  I wrote  what  1 believ- 
ed to  be  true  and  right  to  be  known,  nor  am  I certain 
any  person  saw  it  until  it  reached  the  editor  pf  that  pa- 
per. One  of  my  colleagues  did  ask  me' what  I was  so 
busy  writing?  I told  him  1 was  exposing  the  daring  con- 
spiracy and  handed  him  the  letter  I was  then  writing. 
He  has  since  told  me  he  was  called  away  before  he  read 
it.  My  letter  to  the  Columbian  Observer  was  written 
publicly,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment.  I had  no- 
thing to  conceal.  I did  not  care  if  all  the  world  knew 
what  I had  written.  Mr.  Clay  has  shown  his  skill  at 
evasion,  by  making  the  authorship  of  that  letter  a mat- 
ter of  importance.  It  is  a matter  of  no  importance,  though 
the  fact  is  as  I have  related  it  to  you.  I acknowledged 
it  in  my  card;  I avowed  it  in  the  house  in  my  place.  The 
important  question  with  the  people  still  remains — are  the 
charges  true?  Can  any  one  doubt  it,  who  considers  that 
he  has  performed  the  act  which  the  letter  charges  him 
with  intending  to  do,  and  now  holds  the  office,  which 
was  proclaimed  as  the  consideration  for  the  services  ren- 
dered? Mr.  C.  says,  that  Mr.  Crowninshield  told  him, 
“I  was  not  the  author  of  the  letter.”  I never  told  Mr. 
Crowninshield,  or  any  other  man  so.  Mr.  Clay  savs,  I 
“told  ]\lr.  Brent  and  Mr.  Little,  that  I never  intended 
to  charge  Mr,  Clay  with  corruption.”  Those  gentle- 
men have  either  misunderstood  me,  or  most  grossly  mis- 
represented me.  This  conversation  is  said  to  have  tak- 
en place  on  the  5th  of  February.  Mr.  Clay  was  then  in 
the  infancy  of  his  political  crime.  He  had  not  then 
“crossed  the  Rubicon.”  He  was  only  meditating  a pas- 
sage. On  the  9th  of  February,  he  crossed  and  marched 
to  Rome.  This  9th  of  February  has  proved  the  political 
“Ides  of  March”  to  Henry  Clay.  On  that  day  lie  gave 
the  seal  of  truth  to  mv  letter,  and  no  time  can  wash  our 
the  stain  he  thereby  gave  to  his  character.  He  covereQ 
himself  with  infamy,  and  laid  the  axe  at.  the  Lot  of  the 
“tree  of  liberty.” 

1 have  before  said,  and  I again  pledge  myself,  that  if 
Mr.  Clay  should  ever  demand  an  investigation  before  a 
proper  tribunal,  1 am  ready  and  willing  to  substantiate 
all  the  charges  contained  in  my.  letter  to  the  Columbian 
Observer.  But  why  talk  of  proof?  has  he  not  the  thirtv 
pieces  of  silver?  is  not  his  commission  on  record?  and  [s 
iie  i.ot  the  .lutes  of  the  present  age ? 

From  the  repeated  conversations  with  Sir.  Francis 
Johnson,  of  Ken.  an  intimate  ami  confidential  friend  of 
Mr.  Clay,  I knew  that  the  members  from  that  state  had 
left  home  intending  to  vote  for  Jackson,  if  Mr.  Clay 
should  net  be  returned  to  the  house.  Mr.  Johnson  told 
me  more  than  once,  “that  Jackson  was  his  second  choice;” 
and  once  assured  me,  that  “Kentucky  would  turnout 
strong  tor  Jackson.”  After  I had  heard  of  this  bargain  and 
sale,  I inquired  of  him,  as  to  the  present  disposition  of 
Kentucky5  He  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  observed,  “Ken- 
tucky is  not  dead  vet.  We  hold  the  balance  in  our  hands. 
That  if  Jackson  should  be  elected,  it  was  said  Adams 
would  remain  secretary  of  state;  and,  in  that  case,  nothing 
could  he  done  for  Kentucky.”  “We  want  to  know,”  said 
he  “if  we  aid  in  electing  Jackson,  what  the  friends  of  Jack- 
son  will  do  for  Kentucky?”  Col.  Sandford  of  Tennessee, 
came  up  at  this  moment,  and  heard  the  concluding  re- 
mark made  by  Mr.  Johnson.*  This  is  one  among  many 

^Certificates proving  this  conversation, and  similar  ones 
with  other  members,  who  afterwards  voted  for  Mr. 
Adams,  are  now  in  possession  of  the  editor,  which  can  be., 
seen  l»y  any  one  desirous  of  further  light  on  this  interest- 
ing subject.  [ Union  Tim se. 
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instances  of  facts  coming  to  my  knowledge  at  that  time, 
■which  convinced  me  beyond  a doubt  that  the  election  of 
Mr.  Adams  was  procured  by  the  most  daring  intrigue 
^nd  corruption.  Owing  to  the  disclosures  from  other 
persons,  during  the  last  summer,  it  is  said,  that  Mr.  Clay 
must  auk  an  investigation  of  his  conduct,  or  sink  under  the 
contempt  which  such  conduct  merits.  If  he  should  not 
require  an  investigation,  it  is  hoped  there  may  be  some 
man  found  patriotic  enough  to  do  it  for  him.  In  either 
event,  that  would  be  the  proper  time  to  bring  forward  all 
the  testimony  in  support  of  the  facts  there  charged. 

I shall  not,  at  this  time,  enter  into  a discussion  of  those 
publications;  but  I may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  my  firm 
belief  is,  the  moral  and  political  character  of  gen.  Jackson 
will  comd  forth  from  the  trial,  pure  and  unsullied.  I trust, 
fellow  cifizens,  you  believe  the  same  thing.  You  have 
supported  him,  and  you  now  support  him,  as  bein^  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  your  support,  and  well  qualified 
for  the  post  to  which  you  would  advance  him.  But  your 
will,  and  the  will  of  a vast  majority  of  the  nation,  did  not 
prevail.  Will  public  opinion  govern  in  a second  contest? 
Yes!  The  man  of  the  people’s  choice  must  and  will  tri- 
umph, if  the  people  will  act  as  well  as  decide.  But  if  the 
voters  become  careless,  and  neglect  their  duty;  if  no 
strong  and  united  efforts  be  made,  we  may  again  fail. 
The  means  by  which  we  were  defeated  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, exist  still.  Exist  did  I say  ? They  are  ten  fold  more 
powerful  now  than  they  were  then.  The  possession  of 
the  goverment  and  all  its  patronage,  is  a vast  weight 
against  us — and  four  years  study  m the  school  of  intrigue, 
will  greatly  increase  the  skill  of  our  opponents.  It  is 
then  all  important  for  us  to  make  vigorous  exertions  aud 
decide  the  contest  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  We  were 
before  taken  by  surprise;  let  it  now  be  proved,  that  in  fair 
battle,  corruption  can  never  crush  the  spirit  of  freemen. 
It  cannot  be  that  this  fair  and  free  country  shall  be  thus 
destroyed— I do  not,  I will  not  believe  it.  Then  let  every 
man  To  his  duty. — If  my  voice  could  reach  every  citizen 
of  this  great  republic-,  I’  would  say  to  all,  proclaim  your 
opinions  by  your  votes.  Let  congress  know,  by  your 
suffrages,  that  they  shall  never  a second  time  deceive  you. 
Then  all.  will  be  well. 

MESSRS.  CRITTENDEN  AND  BOURNE. 

The  two  following  articles  belong  to  the  same  subject. 

FROM  THE  KENTUCKY  COMMENTATOR. 

To  the  public.  In  various  articles  which  have  appear- 
ed in  the  public  prints,  relative  to  the  last'and  ensuing 
presidential  election,  my  name  and  conduct  have  been 
made  a subject  of  remark  and  animadversion.  The  only 
foundation  of  this  unmerited  abuse  is  the  supposed  con- 
tents of  my  private  correspondence,  which  has  been  the 
fruitful  source  of  so  much  misapprehension,  and  of  so 
many  evil  surmises.  That  I did  not  instantly  repel  these 
attacks  by  giving  that  correspondence  to  the  public,  as 
far  as  it  was  in  my  power,  did  not  proceed  from  any  con- 
sciousness or  apprehension  that  it  could  reflect  on  me 
the  slightest  censure  or  blame.  But  l did  not  choose, 
under  the  threats  or  anirhad  versions  of  a newspaper,  to 
be  forced  to  publish  my  private  and  familar  correspon- 
dence with  my  friends,  and. thereby  to  sanction  a course 
so  subversive  of  that  freedom  and  confidence  on  which 
that  sort  of  correspondence  depends. 

My  . opinions  on  political  subjects  have  never  been  con- 
cealed or  disguised.  Honestly  adopted,  they  have  al- 
ways been  frankly  avowed.  In  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion L was  the  sincere  and  warm  friend  and  .supporter  of 
Mr.  Clay.  He  was  a Kentuckian,  and  the  candidate  of 
Kentucky.  As  to  gfeperal  Jackson  arid  Mr.  Adams,  I 
had  some  partialities  tor  the  former,  ami  some  prejudices 
against  the  latter.  And  considered  individually,  I pre- 
ferred Jackson  to  Adams.  But  from  personal,  local,  and 
political  considerations,  I greatly  preferred  Mr.  Clay  to 
both  of  them,  and  it  was  my  opinion,  that  either  of  them, 
with  Miv Clay,  associated  in  the  executive  department, 
would  form  a safer  and  better  administration  , for  the 
country,  than  the  other  without  him. 

These  were  my  sentiments — they  were,  as  l believe, 
the  sentiments  of  a great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. I neither  said  nor  w rote  any  thing  incompatible 
with  them.  Neither  my  letter  to  general  Call,  which 
has  been  so  often  alluded  to,  nrr  my  letter  to  Dr.  D.  White, 


which  has  been  so  much  misrepresented,  contains  any 
thing  at  variance  with  these  sentiments,  or  at  variance 
with  each  other,  when  candidly  and  fairly  judged. 
There  is  no  such  inconsistency  between  those  letters  as 
has  been  represented  to  the  public. 

It  haB  also  been  suggested  to  the  public,  that  I had,  in 
the  month  ot  January , 1825,  received  letters  from  Mr. 
Clay,  which  probably  convey  information  that  Mr.  Adams 
had  promised,  if  elected  president,  to  make  him  secre- 
tary of  state.  Protesting  against  such  means  of  searching 
after  the  private  correspondence  of  men,  and  not  admit- 
ting the  right  of  any  one  to  put  me  to  the  question  upon 
such  a subject,  1 will  state,  that  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection and  belief,  1 received  no  letter  from  Mr.  Clav 
during  the  month  of  January  1825.  And  neither  then 
norat  any  other  time  did  1 ever  receive  from  him  or  any 
other  correspondent  of  mine,  any  letter  containing  infor- 
mation of  such  a promise,  or  of  any  such  bargain  or  com- 
pact upon  the  subject.  It  there  was  any  such  promise  or 
bargain,  I was  ignorant  of  it. 

Letters  from  Mr.  Clay,  addressed  to  other  common 
friends  at  this  place,  were  occasionally  shew  n to  me. 
After  such  a lapsed  tune,  i could  not,  from  rceoliection,. 
detail  their  contents, if  1 would,  nor  would  1,  if  1 could. 
But  this  1 can  say,  that  if  they  contain  information  of  any 
such  promise  or  bargain,  I have  forgotten  it.  I am  satis- 
fied, in  my  own  mind,  tliat  they  contain  nothing  intended 
to  convey  such  an  idea. 

I have  always  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  the 
bitterness  of  politics,  and  to  divest  myself  of  its  animosi- 
ties, and  I do  not  know  how  I have  deserved  to  be  mark- 
ed out  by  so  many  public  notices  of  the  anger  and  re- 
sentment of  some  of  the  professed  friends  of  gen, 
Jackson.  Is  it  because  I am,  by  my  political  opinions 
and  my  personal  feelings,  the  supporter  and  friend,  of 
my  own  countryman,  Mr.  Clay?  It  cannot  be  because 
I am  the  enemy  of  general  Jackson.  Of  him  I have  al- 
ways spoken  with  the  respect  due  to  his  great  services 
and  achievements.  And  if  the  feelings  of  partiality 
which  I entertained  for  him  have  been  impaired,  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  intolerance  of  his  friends  tow  ards  me,  and 
because  Ido  not  “lack  gall  to  make  oppression  butter.” 

I willingly  believe  that  much  of  the  injustice  which 
has  been  done  me  has  been  unintentional,  and  lias  pro- 
ceeded from  mistaken  apprehensions  of  my  course  and 
conduct.  My  object  is  singly  to  vindicate  myself  by 
such  an  explanation  as  a statement  of  facts  would  afford. 
I intend  neither  argument  nor  controversy.  And  I can- 
not but  hope  that  there  w ill  be  no  future  necessity  for 
again  recurring  to  this  subject. 

J.  J.  CRITTENDEN. 


FROM  THE  SCIOTO  GAZETTE. 

J.  W.  Gazlay,  esq.  Chillicothe , Oct.  8,  1827. 

Sir — In  the  Western  Tiller  of  the  5th  inst.  under  the 
head  of ‘Triumph  of  Truth, ’you  say  that  l am  the  con- 
fidential friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  then  observe, ‘lie  state.- 
that  shortly  before  the  election  he  received  from  a mem- 
ber of  congress,  also  Mr.  Clay’s  friend,  a frlter  which 
contained  the  bargain  iu  so  many  words:.  Mr.  Adams 
has  agreed,  il  placed  in  the  presidential  chair  by  the  aid 
of  Mr.  C’s  friends,  to  make  him  [Mr.  Clay]  secretary.’ 
This  letter  Mi\  Bourne  says  he  will  publish;  being  a man 
of  honor,  his  word  is  not  to  be  questioned.’ 

These  assertions  and  pretended  statements  are  ail 
falsehoods.  Instead  of  being  the  confidential  friend  of 
Mi-.  Clay,  I have  not  the  honor  of  a personal  acquaint- 
ance w ilh  him.  1 never  said  that  l received  from  a mem- 
ber of  congress,  also  Mr.  C’s  friend,  a letter  containing 
the  bargain  in  so  many  words;  but  have  said,  and  now 
say,  that  I do  not  believe  that  any  such  bargain  was  made. 

1 never  said  that  I would  publish  any  letter  that  I have 
received. 

As  you  have  taken  the  liberty  of  dragging  me  into  the- 
newspapers  to  support  a party  for  which  1 never  had  the 
least  predilection,  you  will  please  to  publish  this  refuta- 
tion in  your  next  paper,  and  also  send  me  by  mail,  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  communicated  the  statements 
which  you  have  published.  Iam  very  respectfully, 

' A.  BOURNE. 
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Congress.  The  proceedings  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture, with  the  message  of  the  president,  will  be  found  m 
the  subsequent  pages.  It  is  our  practice  to  record  these 
things— not  to  make  hurried  ^peculations  upon  them. 
The  message  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  It  is  a 
plain  exposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation— which  e\ery 
citizen  ought  carefully  to  examine  for  himselt.  In  no 
country  but  our  own,  are  such  expositions  to  be  met 
with.  They  are  honorable  to  ourselves  as  men,  and  ex- 
hibit the  choicest  fruits  of  the  republican  system. 

ICjP’We  shall  use  all  diligence  to  keep  pace  with  the 
supply  of  interesting  public  papers,  and  not  much  room 
can  be  allowed  to  miscellaneous  matter  for  some  time  to 
<ome. 

Try.  XT.tr  speaker.  If  auntie  must  have  been  chosen 
weaker  of  the  house  of  repmentativeS  opposed  to  our 
^ineqiles,  as  to  a liberal  interpretation  of  the  constitution 
in  respect  to  internal  improvements  and  the  general  pro- 
e-rtion  of  domestic  industry,  there  is  no  gentleman  that 
we  would  have  preferred  to  him  on  whom  the  choice  has 
fallen,  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Virginia — « rigid  and  powerful 
adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  “Virginia  school,”  as  it 
is  called— and,  oertainlv,  from  a perfect  conviction  in 
his  own  mind,  that  they  are  correct  and  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported. But,  though  rigid  as  to  these  principles,  he  al- 
lows others  to  enjoy  their’s — and,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
preside  over  the  house  in  an  able  and  honorable  manner, 
and  afford  as  much  general  satisfaction,  perhaps,  as  could 
he  hoped  for  in  this  period  of  ardent  political  discussion. 
He  is  a gentleman  of  fine  manners  and  amiable  deport- 
ment— easy  of  access  and  friendly.  His  place  is  one  of 
great  responsibility — increased  by  the  ability  with  which 
it  has  been  heretofore  filled. 

Letters  to  the  editors.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a letter  from  a very  respectable  and  intelligent 
mechanic  m V irgmia,  transmitting  his  subscription — 
“We  seldom  can  command  money.  If  it  was  not  that 
we  now  and  then  trade  for  oureorn,  pork,  potatoes,  &c. 
v,  e should  have  to  seek  a home  in  the  west,  where  many 
of  our  neighbors  are  moving  Virginia,  from  her  situa- 
tion, soil  and  climate,  ought  to  he  equal  with  Pennsylva- 
nia or  New  York,  but  wearoa  century  behind — and, 
while  we  continue  to  neglect  the  maftoiik  and  the  loom, 
and  scold  about  the  isfriif,  we  must  be  content  to  fieri  pv 
•i  hnm!)ie,and  yet  more  humbler,  station  iu  the  union.” 
Anoth-j? fro%»  ^gentleman  in  Sjoutfi  Carolina,  thus  de- 
ibes  in  that 

•“The  .v'  dSljfccinles  have  at  present  entirely  iu- 
Viluatisi  large  the 

♦bis  section  of  tmih'.  the  tariff 

for  popular  motives  only,  1 without  ever 

studying  the  principle, oi>  which  ( ■ .-.yiimg  duties  are  im- 
posed. A few  remain  fit  industry,  but 

are  induced  toreraarv  silerATrom  pruHential  motives  to 
themselves — for  the  infatuation  is  so  great  that  reason  is 
lost  on  many  , and  those  who  oppose  the  popular  opinion 
are  pointed  out  as  enemies  to  the  country.” 

[The  senior  editor  of  this  paper  has  been  denounced 
and  treated  as  “the  great  enemy  of  the  south.”  His 
w ritings  will  not  be  regarded  as  inimical  a little  while 
hence — at  least  by  the  planters  of  cotton  and  sugar.  The 
first  is  berie fitted  in  the  amount  of  several  millions  by 
the  advanced  price  of  their  product  through  its  domes- 
tic manufacture  and  the  last  may  be  .said  to  exist  by  the 
tariff.  The  senior  editor  has  long  considered  himself  a c ti- 
zen  of  the  United  States— general  principles  supported  by 
him  have  sometimes  been  thought  hostile  to  one  section 
and  then  to  another,  because,  of  the  -whirl  of  politics. 
The  lipsey  person,  who  fell  out  of  bed,  and  said  that. he 
would  try  to  get  in  again  the  next  time  the  bed  came 
round,  may  sen  e5  as  a.  type  of  parties,  on  several  occa- 
sions, within  the  last  1 » or  20  "Years.  If  was  his  own* 
Vet.  XXXiT-L \h. 


head,  and  not  the  bed,  that  -went  round.  There  is  no 
particular  application  in  this  remark.  He  was  once 
thought  as  hostile  to  “the  commercial  states,”  as  now 
supposed  by  many  to  “the  planting” — and  run  at  severe- 
ly in  some  parts  of  the  western,  because  he  disproved  of 
so  rapid  sales  ol  ll«e  public  land  as  bad  taken  place,  for 
reaaous  assigned.  This  will  be  the  lot  of  every  man 
who  steadily  pursues  one  course.  He  will  eveiy  now  and 
then  be  jostled  by  persons  in  their  curvatures.) 

From  a Virginia  farmer. — Dec.  1.  The  following 
shews  the  progress  of  opinion  in  V irginia — amT  is  “cneoi 
of  many”  of  a like  character  which  we  might  publish. 
A great  revolution  ia  sentiment  is  going  on  in  this  state, 
and  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  mauufaclu:  ingantev.; 
est  in  Virginia  will  be  powerful — when  it  will  shew  it- 
I self  as  increasing  the  wealth,  comfort  and  pope’  tion 
ihe  commonweidtfr,  ami  rapidly  ad'ihcg^tvi  the  ‘-.mount  <v 
the  free  laborers  thereof — in  cUecklrtg  femigraiiNR,  au<I 
keeping  the  productive  classes  at  home. 

“I  have  been  a constant  reader  ot  your  Register  from 
the  commencement  of  its  publication.  I was  highly 
pleased  with  your  prospectus*,  vs  determined  to  patro- 
nize a work  which  promised  igid  adherence  to  prin- 
ciples, which,  if  pursued,  would  afford  valuable  informa- 
tion. Under  those  impressions,  I became  an  early  sub- 
scriber. It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  say,  that  you  have  entirely,  to  mv  satisfaction, 
redeemed  your  pledges,  and  that  I have  derived  more 
practical  and  useful  information  from  reading  the  Rrgls- 
tcr^&n  all  other  publications  I have  seen,  not  excepting 
Adam  Smith,  Who,  at  onetime,  I considered  the  best 
j authority  upon  the  wealt  h of  nations.  I was  formerly  an 
anti-tariff  man — you  have  made  me  a convert  to  the 
American  system  and  home  market.  I have  been  for 
seven  years  combatting  this  question  with  my  acquaint- 
ances,— at  first,  nearfy  all  were  against  me;  a*  this  time 
a great  change  is  taking  jdace.  Your  recent  report  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  Harrisburgh  convention  and  ap- 
pendix thereto,  with  your  essay  upon  tile  agriculture  of, 
the  country,  have  done  wonders.” 

fey  While  on  this  subject,  we  feel  pleasure  in  adding 
the  following  extract  from  a letter  just  received  from  a 
; member  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia — one  of  those 
r plain,  practical,  common-sense-men  who  arc  blessings  to 
( the  society  in  which  they  live:  not  speakers  of  speeches, 
but  doer  nf  good  things — and  on  whom  the  people  al- 
ways rely,  in  eases  of  emergency,  for-porret  Vyjss  t>C  opi- 
nion aAd  energy  in  action. 

“Juot  before  1 left  lioilae,  f received  a.  copy  of:  vic  pamph- 
let containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Uarvisbur$  Con- 
j veidio  \ The  mays  of'  interesting  and  im;»or  ..  t.vct 
set  forth  in'iTr.  f '-vn  ky  cannot  fail  to  he  hr»*!v  a'n’Veei •:  ’• 

; ed  by  cougpess  and  the  nation.  Your  fVinii.1:;  h . . •,  i 
deed,  drawn  heavily  upon  you,'”  &c.  ; M>me  words.  av>: 
here  added  too  flattering  to  he  inserted  by  us.] 

“You  have  an  old  subscriber  at — who  has  al- 

ways been  wedded  to  the  Virgin ia  anti-tariff— anti-inter- 
nal improvement  policy  and  feeling.  Meeting  him  a 
short  time  ago,  I begged  him  to  give  your  “prefatory 
remarks”  and  “address”  a candid  perusal,  and  then  teH 
me- what  he  thought  of  them.  1 saw  him  soon  afterwards: 
“you  may  tell  Mr.  Niles,”  said  he,  ‘‘that  the  tariff  and 
protective  system  has  ever  been  a poison  thing  to  me*, 
but  that  now  1 have  lost  another  night’s  rest  in  reflect- 
ing upon  it— I am  The  subject  has  never  before 

been  presented  to  my  senses.  I will  no  longer  open  my 
mouth  upon  it.”  So  may  it  be  with  thousands  who  have 
been  content  to  found  their  opinions  upon  the  pi  riudjeer* 
of  others!” 

Elections  axi,*  electioneer! vt.  The  following  *i-». 
tide  from  the  N.  Y.  ; ‘Enquirer”  of  the  27tfc  uR.  wifi  ex-, 
cite  some  attention,  and  i.s  wordrv  of  record.  ‘ If dte'opK 
iHOti  of  - the  good  people  of  this  stale  continue  a 3 they  rffe? 
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at  present,  friendly  to  gen.  Jackson,  then  there  can  be  no 
occasion  to  modify  the  law:  for  Mr.  Adams  will  not  be- 
able  to  obtain  more  than  six  electoral  votes.  Should  ca- 
lumny, intrigue,  defection  in  our  ranks,  or  any  unholy 
and  dishonest  means  be  used  to  turn  the  people  against 
the  man  they  now  support,  it  is  folly  to  suppose  for  a 
moment,  that  the  great  democratic  party,  bound  to  sup- 
port its  principles  and  perpetuate  its  power,  will  jeopar- 
dize the  electoral  vote  of  this  state;  they  will  recommend 
a repeal  of  the  law,  and  give  the  whole  thirty-six  votes  to 
gen.  Jackson;” 

“It  is  obvious,  that  the  doctrine  of  chances  is  in  our  fa- 
vor; should  chance,  or  sounder  motives,  keep  this  state 
for  Jackson,  the  law  may  not  be  altered.  Should  trick 
and  management  jeopardize  his  success,  it  undoubtedly 
will  be  changed,  and  we  say  so  at  this  time,  particularly, 
to  prevent  the  Adams  men  speculating  on  this  state  and 
its  mutabilities,  for  a whole  year  to  come.” 

The  New  York  Statesman,  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  says— 

We  have  only  time  to-day  to  express  our  sui’prise  and 
astonishment,  that  a proposition  so  evidently  against  the 
expressed  will  and  clear  right  of  the  electors,  and  so  pro- 
fligate in  its  object,  should  have  emanated  from  any 
quarter;  to  add  an  early  protest  against  such  an  attempt, 
and  to  warn  both  of  the  contending  parties  for  the  pre- 
sidential prize,  not  to  trifle  with  a question  which  once 
shook  this  state  to  the  centre, and  proved  the  overthrow  of 
the  party  that  refused  to  the  electors  the  right  to  vote  for 
their  rulers. 

A letter  from  Milledgeville,  dated  Nov.  16,  published 
in  the  Savannah  “Georgian,”  speaking  of  the  election  of 
state  officers,  says — “The  people  in  our  portion  of  the 
country  have  no  idea  of  the  exacerbation  of  party  spirit; 
and,  I am  very  sorry  to  say,  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
feeling,  from  the  hope  and  the  fear  as  to  the  future  ad- 
vantage of  this  or  that  set  of  men,  that  little  that  is  libe- 
ral can  reasonably  be. expected  from  this  legislature,  or 
indeed  any  other  for  many  years  to  come.  You  may 
judge  of  the  truth  of  all  this,  when  I tell  you  that  the 
common  cant  phrases  used  by  both  sides  are  such  as 
these,  ‘ desii'e  nothing  but  a -war  pj  extermination,  or  I 
beg  no  quartei',  ar.d  I grant  none , ” and  other  like  gran- 
diloquent and  militai’y  speeches.” 

[Parlies  are  so  closely  balanced,  that  six  or  eight  scat- 
tering votes  caused  a new  ballot.  In  regard  to  the  se- 
cretary of  state  and  treasurer,  there  were  three  ballots 
each,— for  the  surveyor  general  six  ballots,  and  for  the 
comptroller  general  five  ballots.  The  contests  were  be- 
tween the  “Troup”  and  “Clark”  parties.  The  former 
was  the  strongest.] 

The  friends  of  the  administration  of  John  Q Adams  in 
Louisiana,  have  nominated  Jacques  Yiilcre,  Charles 
Bushnell,  Andre  De  Blanc,  Neuville  de  Cloud,  and 
Benjamin  Morris,  as  candidates  forelectors  of  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  United  States.  The  election 
is  by  general  ticket. 

A large  party  in  Philadelphia  lately  celebrated  the 
“Jackson  victory  in  New  York”  by  a dinner,  &c.  They 
drunk  1 3 regular  toasts,  and  about  ninety  volunteers  are  - 
published.  The  following  are  some  of  them. 

1.  New  York  election  and  the  triumph  of  principles— 
A glorious  victory,  that  puts  to  rest  the  hopes  of  the 
“coalition,”  and  insures  the  success  of  the  people's  can- 
didate to  the  presidency.  13  cheers — tune,  Stoney  Point: 

9.  William  H.  Crawford , De  Witt  Clinton  and  Martin 
Van  Buren — A trio  of  republicans,  the  supporters  of 
Jackson  and  our  country.  9 cheers — tune,  Jefferson’s 
march. 

10.  New  York , Virginia  and  Pennsylvania — The  ‘wis- 
dom, strength  and  beauty,’  of  the  new  temple  of freedom, 
to  be  consecrated  on  the  fourth  of  March , 1829;  in  which 
the  disciples  of  Washington,  Franklin,  J efferson  and  Ma- 
dison may  worship,  “and  none  to  make  them  afraid.” 
9 cheers — tune,  old  Virginia. 

By  W.  L.  Hirst— New  York,  the  mighty  arbitress  of  a 
♦mighty  contest — she  has  spoken  in  a tone  of  thunder.  Let 
the  whole  union  listen  and  respond. 

Greece.  Private  letters  are  said  to  have  been  receiv- 
ed at  New  York,  stating  that  an  agreement  had  been  en- 
tered into  between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia,  to 
conquer  and  partition  the  Turkish  ihmimono  in  Europe 


and  Africa— 'Egypt  to  Britain — the  islands  and  some 
parts  of  the  continent  to  France— Constantinople  and  the 
adjacent  regions  to  Russia.  The  Turk  is  to  be  driven  into 
Asia,  and  the  Greeks  are  to  have  a government  of  their 
own,  under  the  guaranty  of  the  three  powers. 

These  important  matters  are  announced  in  the  New 
York  “Morning  Courier,”  which  has  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  subject — 

“We  are  not  at  liberty,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  give 
names  in  regard  to  this  information, — we  can  only  say 
that  it  comes  from  a responsible  source  through  a respect- 
able medium. 

In  the  partition,  France  appears  to  take  what  she  can 
get,  not  what  she  would  wish.  The  olijectq/’  England  is 
obvious,  her  India  trade  will  pass  through  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  fine  and  spacious  harbor  of  Alexandria. — 
Cosseti',  situated  in  latitude  26<,)  on  the  borders  of  the 
Red  sea , would  make  a port  of  immense  consequence  for 
vessels  to  and  from  Hindostan , and  thus  the  most  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  navigation  of  the  Red  sea,  ( from  Cos- 
seir  up  to  Suez,)  would  be  avoided.  The  route  from 
Alexandria  to  Cossier,  (not  200  leagues,)  might  be  made 
safe  and  commodious.  The  immense  produce  of  the 
cast  would  flow  into  Egypt — it  would  form  the  point  of 
union  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  become  the  centre 
of  the  commercial  world. 

For  these  great  advantages,  England  may  well  yield 
the  Euxine,  with  all  its  vast  resources,  and  with  its  key , 
Constantinople,  to  Russia,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that 
by  the  bargain  she  obtains  still  greater  resources.  Russia 
can  never  compete  with  her  on  the  water,  and  with  the 
immense  advantages  arising  from  the  possession  of  Egypt, 
the  greater  facilities  and  expedition  of  communication  with 
India , she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  encroachments  of 
Russia,  by  the  way  of  Persia,  upon  her  eastern  domains. 

But  what  will  Austria  say  to  this?  We  apprehend  that 
the  three  powers  care  very  little  what  she  may  say  or  do. 
Perhaps  they  may  appease  her  appetite,  by  throwing  her 
the  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  Wallachia,  Bulgaria  and 
Moldavia,  and  thus  render  the  “dark  rolling  Danube  ” 
wholly  an  Austrian  river. 

But  will  the  Turk  be  tamely  driven  back  to  the  re- 
gions of  his  Saracenic  ancestors?  Will  he  shrink  from  the 
imposing  appearance  of  the  lion  banner  of  England,  the 
lily  of  France  and  the  black-eagle  of  Russia?  No — he 
will  stand  by  his  orescent,  and  unite  with  'his  neighbor 
Persia,  which  is  again  becoming  a martial  nation  after  a 
long  lapse  of  luxurioas  weakness— 

“From  the  sands  of  the  south  shall  the  Saracen  como5 
And  the  Tartar  shall  rush  from  his  den” — 
and  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  will  be  crowded  with 
an  array  more  numerous  than  they  have  seen  since  the 
followers  of  Xerxes  encumbered  them.  There  needs 
no  prophetic  spirit  to  foretell  the  r suit — the  Moslem 
will  be  driven  into  Asia,  and  the  face  of  Europe  will  be 
changed.  $ 

the  “agreement”  has  taken  platfe,  and  the  par- 
ties shall  faithfully  adhere,  to  it/ — no  human  power 
can  prevent  the  execution  of  whtdfflB  desijpi— though 
riters  of  blood  may  flow,  and  that^'ffesdlatiou  be  inflict- 
ed upon  'rurk^^^pttattcndeil  the'estabiishraent  of  the 
Mas  >leman  Europe  and  Africa;  and 

there  would  seenim-Thifl'sorneUiing  like  the  rendering 
oi  a long  delayed  and  of  justice,  so  far  as  one 

wrong  may  he  hallnced  by  another,  if  so*  it  can.  The 
destruction  of  life  might,  however,  and  it  probably  would, 
be  less  extensive  because  of  the  immense  force  which  the 
three  powers  could  instantly  throw  upon  the  Turks— 
who,  both  in  Europe  and  Africa, have  a large  proportion 
of  the  population  against  them,  that  would  be  ready, 
at  least,  to  submit  to  any  change  of  masters;  it  being 
hardly  possible  that  they  should  not  be  .benefitted  there- 
by. ' 

We  have  not  room  to  offer  our  speculations  on  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  this  project— ifCeally  agreed  upon.  But 
•it  is  a result  which  we  have  long  thought  might  happen, 
as  has  been  more  than  once  intimated  in  this  work. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  why  we  might,  or  might  not, 
desire  it,  hi  the  present  state  of  the  countries  and  nations, 
and  the  political,  social,  agricultural  and  commercial  re- 
lations now  existing  between  them  And  others.  Its  ac- 
complishment will  have  a mighty  influence  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States^  and,  in  a very  brief  per  iod. 
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Greece  and  the  islands,  and  Egypt,  under  even  the  most 
illiberal  administrations  that  ,wc  can  anticipate,  it  proper- 
ty and  the  products  of  labor  be  reasonably  secured,  will 
amply  supply  all  Europe  with  our  great  staple,  cottox. 
fray,  the  islands  of  Candia  and  Cyprus  alone,  imme- 
diately to  be  filled  with  French  laborers-out  ot  the  re- 
dundant population  of  France,  would  have  a serious  ef- 
fect upon  the  market  for  our  product.  Many  pages  of  the 
Register  will  bear  witness  that  we  long  ago  spoke  ol 
these  things,  and  warned  our  friends  in  the  south  against  j 
tiie  over-prod  action  of  cotton,  and  the  capacity  ot  Greece  J 
aud  the  islands  to  supply  a cheaper  material,  and  of  better 
quality  generally,  than  that  of  the  southern  states — and 
for  this  reason  it  was  that,  years  ago,  ,we  urged  upon  the 
people  thereof  the  necessity  bf  attending  to  the  home 
market.  For  such  proceedings,  the  senior  editor  of  this 
paper  has  been  personally  called  “the  great  enemy  of 
the  south.”  In  the  result  suggested,  or  even  in  the  libe- 
ration and  pacification  of  Greece  and  the  islands,  we  see 
clearly  that  such  crops  of  cotton  as  were  grown  in  the  U. 
States  in  the  last  and  present  year,  cannot  be  dispos- 
ed of,  except  through  the  home  manufacture  of  the  arti- 
cle, and  the  competition  thereby  to  be  caused.  We  are 
very  serious  on  the  subject — and  will  endeavor  to  collect 
the  facts  on  which  we  have  founded  our  opinions,  for 
the  use  of  others  more  interested  in  the  matter  than  we 
are. 

Great  Britain  and  France.  The  following  extract 
from  the  London  “Courier”  is  so  very  different  from  the 
usual  spirit  of  that  paper  against  France,  that  we  are  the 
more  apt  to  suppose  there  is  some  truth  in  the  reported 
coalition  for  the  partition  of  Turkey — 

“England  and  France  have  been  too  long  pitted,  as  it  { 
were,  against  each  other,  as  if  some  natural  antipathy  di-  » 
vided  them.  Eminent,  alike,  in  warlike  glory,  competi- 
tors alike,  in  the  fair  fields  of  science — renewed,  alike,  | 
in  literature-— and  France  now  advancing  rapidly  upon  j 
England  in  the  improvement  of  her  political  institutions 
— are  they  not  marked  out  as  associates  rather  than  as  ri-  i 
vals? — United,  for  just  and  honorable  objects,  they  may  . 
command  the  world;  divided,  and  in  conflict,  the  shock 
of  their  colision  must  be  felt  in  its  remotest  quarters. 
The  most  inattentive  observer  must  have  noticed,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  various  instances  wherein  simple  jus- 
tice has  been  reciprocally  rendered  to  both  countries, 
under  circumstances  which,  less  than  half  a century  back, 
would  hare  elicited  some  paltry  display  of  national  feel- 
ings— or  rather  of  national  prejudices.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  never  better  pleased,  than  when,  as  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  we  can  contribute  towards  promoting  those 
sentiments  of  mutual  esteem  and  respect,  which  should 
subsist  between  two  countries  so  closely  identified  in  their 
general  interests.”. 

The  woollens  biix,  icc.  A meeting  was  held  at 
the  capital  in  Albany,  on  the  26th  ult.  of  agriculturalists, 
manufacturers  and  others,  friendly  to  the  protection  of 
American  industry,  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  ^memorialising  congress  on  the  subject  of  fur- 
ther protection  of  wool  .growers,  manufacturers,  and 
other  domestic  productions.  Mr.  Benjamin  Knower  was 
called  to  the  pi  1 air,  and  Mr.  Gideon  Hawley,  appointed 
secretary.  A committeeyvas  appointed,  who  reported 
resolutions,  which  were  read,  considered  and  adopted. 
It  was  also  , 

Resolved , That  it  be  recommended  to  our  citizens  j 
throughout  the  state  to  eonvene  together  in  their  several 
towns  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  memorialising 
congress  on  the  subject  of  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, wool  growing  and  manufactures;  and  that  they  soli-  j 
cit  congress  to  give  such  encouragement  by  the  passing  i 
of  a proper  tariff  bill,  and  that  a committee  of  corres- 
pondence be  appointed  to  further  this  object. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  judge  Buel  at  great 
length,  who  communicated  much  valuable  statistical  in- 
formation. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Harrisburg  convention  were  ! 
approved.  The. prominent  persons  of  both  political  par-  j 
ties  at  Albany  attended. 


Canada,  both  Upper  and  Lower,  has  long  been  agitat-  I 
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presentatives  of  the  people — the  first  are  bold  and  des- 
potic m exercising^ their  prerogatives,  and  the  latter  re- 
solute in  supporting  what  they  esteem  their  rights.  We 
pretend  nottoa  spirit  of  prophecy;  but,  if  like  causes  pro- 
dace  like  effects,  we  may  calculate  upon  a severance  of 
the  Canadas  from  the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  so  soon  as 
they  shall  feel  strong  enough  to  resist  the  dictations  of  the 
British  government,  as  came  to  pass  in  respect  to  these 
United  States. 

The  Quebec  Gazette  Extraordinary  of  the  22nd  ull 
gives  a long  account  of  certain  proceedings  liad  on  the 
election  of  a speaker  of  the  legislative  council.  Mr.  Pa- 
pineau  was  chosen — the  governor  disapproved  of  the 
choice,  and  ordered  another  election.  It  was  held,  but 
Mr.  P.  was  re-chosen,  39  votes  for  and  only  5 against 
him.  Debate  followed,  whether  the  house  had  or  had 
not  a speaker,  and  many  warm  things  were  said.  Final- 
ly, Mr.  Papineau  left  the  chair,  and  resolutions  were  of- 
fered through  the  clerk.  The  house  broke  up  irregular- 
ly; but  the  next  day  re-chose  Mr.  P.  40  votes  to  4,  and 
that  gentleman  resumed  his  seat,  and  a committee  was 
sent  to  the  governor  as  usual — he  refused  to  commu- 
nicate with  them  because  that  a speaker  had  not  been 
chosen,  with  the  approbation  of  the  crown.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions  had  been  offered,  but  were  not  decid- 
ed upon  at  the  date  of  our  latest  accounts — 

Resolved , 1.  That  it  is  necessary  for  ihc  discharge  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  this  house,  viz:  to  give  its  advice 
to  his  majesty,  in  the  enactment  of  laws  for  peace,  wel- 
fare and  good  government  of  die  province,  conformably 
to  the  act  of  the  British  parliament,  under  which  it  is 
constituted  and  assembled,  that  its  speaker  he  a person  of 
itsf»ee  choice,  independently  of  the  will  and  pleasure  cl 
the  person  entrusted  by  his  majesty,  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  local  government  lor  the  time  being, 

2.  That  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  esquire,  one  of  the 
members  of  this  house,  who  has  served  as  speakerin  six 
successive  parliaments,  has  been  duly  chosen  by  this 
house  to  he  its  speaker  in  the  present  parliament. 

3.  That  the  act  of  the  British  parliament,  under  which 
this  house  is  constituted  and  assembled,  doe3  not  require 
the  approval  of  such  person  so  chosen  as  speaker,  by 
the  person  administering  the  government  of  this  province 
in  the  name  of  his  majety. 

4.  That  the  presenting  of  the  person  so  elected  as 
speaker  to  the.  king’s  representative  for  approval,  is  found- 
ed on  usage  only,  and  that  such  approval  w and  hath  al- 
ways been  a matter  of  course. 

5.  That  this  house  doth  persist  in  its  choice,  and  that 
the  said  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  esquire,  ought  to  be  aud 
is  the  speaker. 

The  late  Mr.  Graham,  of  Xew  York,  recently  kill- 
ed in  a duel,  the  night  before  his  death,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  editor  of  the  “Enquirer,”  who,  however 
did  not  receive  it  until  after  the  affair  was  over. 

Dear  sir:  11  o’clock. 

W hat  maybe  the  result  of  the  unhappy  rencontre  which 
is  to  take  place.,  in  the  morning  betw  een  Mr.  Barton  and 
myself,  cannot  of  course,  be  predicted  by  me.  In  the 
supposition  that  it  will  be  fatal,  I bid  you  fare-well , in  tie 
only  language  that  is  now  left  to  me/  I am  perfectly  in- 
d i tu rent  as  to  myself,  but  l trust  most  earnestly  that  Mr. 
Barton,  (towards  whom  I have  not  the  faintest  .enmity  of 
any  kind ,)  may  escape.  I admit  tnai  rum  e„ 

— that  by  giving  him  a blow,  I have  forced  him  into  tlie 
condition  of  a challenger;  and  that  by  not  doing  what  he 
has,  he  would  have  blasted  his  character  as  a gentleman, 
forever.  In  common  justice,  I am  bound  thus  to  absolve 
him  from  all  suspicion  of  unbecoming  conduct  respecting 
the  challenge.  The  provocation,  thongh  slight,  was  still 
a provocation,  which  I could  not  overlook.  It  is  out  ol 
the  question  for  me  to  explain,  retract  or  apologise.  I 
will  not  hear  of  any  settlement  short  of  some  abject  jqid 
craven  submission  from  him.* 


'The  editors  of  the  New  York  “Statesman”  suggest 
it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Graham  intended  to  say- — “7/e 
will  not  hear  of  any  settlement  short  of  some  abject  and 
craven  submission  from  «ie,”  as  being  in  accordance 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  letter — in  which  sqgg-e ' - 
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Mr.  Barton  is  a talking-  man,  who  dwells  ve»y  com- 
placently on  his  own  skill  as  a marksman;  on  his  ex- 
perience as  a duellist,  and  on  his  accuracy  as  a person  ot 
ton.  I pretend  to  none  of  these,  and,  therefore,  must 
Oppose  the  most  inflexible  obstinacy.  After  he  is  per- 
fectly satisfied,  I may,  perhaps  apologise — that  is,  in  case 
1 am  fatally  wounded.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say,  I 
heartily  protest  and  despise  this  absurd  mode  of  settling 
disputes,  and  salving  the  wounds  of  honor,  llut  what 
can  a poor  devil  do  except  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  cus- 
tom. 

•*  » # 

God  bless, you,  W.  G.  GRAHAM. 

[How  weak  is  human  reason  when  subjected  to  the 
tyranny  of  custom,  and  false  notions  of  honor!  A man 
conscious  to  himself  that  lie  had  committed  a wrong,  has 
sacrificed  bis  life  rather  than  confess  it,  and  fought  a duel, 
though  despising  that  absurd  mode  of  settling  disputes!] 

Mr.  Gallatin,  our  minister  to  England,  and  family/ 
arrived  at  New  York  on  Thursday,  the  29th  ult.  in  the 
packet  ship  Sylvanus  from  Liverpool.  The  Sylvanus  was 
lor  seventeen  days  within  six  hours  sail  of  New  York. — 
Mr.  Lawrence,  ‘secretary  of  legation,,  remains  as  charge 
d’affaires.,, 

Mu.  Cl  At,  The  New  York  c ‘American7’  publishes 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Clay  to  Dr.  Goodman  now 
a resident  of  New  York,  and  professor  in  the  Rutgers 
college.  It  is  stated,  that  Dr.  G.  then  a resident  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  friendly  to. Mr.  C’s  nomination  to  the  pre- 
sidency s<  wrote  ta  him  concerning  a report  circulating  of 
his  [Mr.  Clay’s]  intention  to  “unite  with  Mr.  Crawford. ” 
Dr.  Goodman,  it  is  added,  is  “wholly  unconnected.v  itli 
and  abstaining  from  politics;  yet  not  willing  to  withhold 
the  testimony  which  accidentally  lie  possessed,  ot  the  up- 
right and  manly  character,  sentiments  and  conduct  of  a 
public  man-” 

“Ashland,  9th  August,  1823'. 

“f  need  not  eoutradict  to  you  a report  of  a coalition 
between  Mr.  Crawford  and  me.  I have  come  to  no  un- 


that  if  Air.  Adams  was  elected  president,  Mr.  Clay 
would  be  appointed  secretary  ol  state.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  all  the  various  circumstances  and  political  ap- 
pearances which  induced  me  tuform  this  opinion;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  I never  have  had  any  good  reason  to 
change  it. 

If  I have  ever  said,  that  I received  by  a letter  from  a 
member  oi  congress  direct  proof  of  an  understanding,  or 
agreement,  between  the  friends  of  Mr:  Clay  and  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Adams,  respecting  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, then  I have  inadvertently  stated  that  which  is  not 
true;  for  1 have  never  received  any  such  proof.  I deem 
it  honorable  to  confess  my  errors  when  convinced  of  them; 
but  I shall  make  no  concessions  to  the.  Jackson  party-— 
they  have  exchanged  a neutral  for  an  enemy,  and  they 
may  make  the  most  they  can  of  the  bargain. 

What  advantage  could  the  friends,  o?  general  Jackson 
expect  to  gain  by  repeating  the  experiment  which  has 
twice  completely  failed?  They  wanted  to  offer  another 
sacrifice  to  their  idol;  and  after  consulting  and  deliberat- 
ing six  weeks,  they  concluded  to  drag  forward  and  offec 
up A.  Bourne. 

October  13,  1827. 

BALffMORE  AND  Omo  rail  no  ah.  The  corps  of  en- 
gineers detatched  by  the  general  government,  left  Balti- 
more On  the  20th  ult.  in  order  to  perform  the  duty  as- 
signed them,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  we  .state  that 
the  survey  following  the  ravine  of  the  Patapsco,  as  far  as 
ETIieott’s  mills,  ll  miles,  has  resulted  in  the  ascertain- 
ment of  tlie  important  fact,  that, in  the  whole  distance,  the 
elevation  is  but  91  feet,  being  an  average  of  but  eight  feet 
three  inches  per  mile. 

The  zeal,  talent  and  capital  engaged  in  this  Hercu- 
lean enterprise,  give  the  fullest  assurance  that  it  will  be 
completed  in  the  shortest  period  prescribed  by  possi- 
bility. 

Tirginta.  The  legislature  of  this  state  commenced 
its  annual  session  on  Monday  last.  There  u'rs  a very 
full  meeting  of  both  houses.  We  have  a copy  of  gov  , 
Giles’  message.  It  is  a bminess-papei'  that  wo  are  very 


nor  have,  nor  will,  seek  to  influence  or  control  the  choice 
of  my  friends,  in  regard  to  the  other  candidates.  I be- 
lieve them  incapable  cf  being  influenced  by  me;  or  I am 
sure  I should  not  consider  them  worthy  of  being  my 
friends.  Faithfully,  your  friend,  II.  Clay. 

“John  D.  Goodman,  M.  D.” 

§C3*>The  following  further  publication  from  Mr. 
Bourne,  of  Ohio,  should  have  succeeded  the  brief  note 
from  him  inserted  in  our  last  paper,  but  tlie  copy  was 
mislaid  at  the  moment  when  wanted — 

Having  on  the  8th  inst.  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Western  Tiller,  a brief  and  hasty  denial  of  a statement, 
said  to  have  been  made  by  me  respecting  die  last  presi- 
dential election,  and  published  in  that  paper  of  the  .uh 
instant;  I now  submit  to  the  public  tWhlfowing  remarks, 
which  will  probably  be  the  last  I shall  ever  publish  on 
tifftt  subject. 

When  1 have  occasionally  engaged  in  politierd  discus- 
sions, the  conversation  g^rally  turned  on  the  politi- 
cal principles  and  practice  ol  governments,  rather  than 
party  politics.  As  I have  never  been  a party  man,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  being  under  no  particular 
obligations  to  any  party,  1 have  sometimes  freely  expres- 
sed my  opinion  of  what  I believe  to  be  the  errors  ot  all 
parties;  and  this  was.one  of  the  topics  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  gave  rise  to  the  present  controversy . 

As  to  the  last  presidential  election,  1 never  did  be- 
lieve, and  never  said  that  I believed,  that  there  was  any 
bargain,  purchase,  sale  or  corrupt  intrigue  between  the 
friends  of  ML  Clay  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
I never  did  in  my  own  mind,  attach  the  least  degree  of 
criminality  to  their  conduct  in  that  election-  This  was 
distinctly  stated  in  the  above  mentioned  conversation.  _ 

About  the  time  of  the  election,  I formed  the  opinion 
that  there  was  an  understanding, or  an  expectation, among 
ihe  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams, 


general  government  to  make  internal  improvements  and 
the  tariff  both  which  he  esteems  to  be  unconstitutional. 
We  intend  to  extract  those  parts  that  relate  to  genera!' 
subjects,  as  soon  as -permitted  by  the  press  of  national 
articles. 

Close  voting.  The  Norfolk  Beacon  in  its  summary 
of  intelligence  brought  by  the  Tally-Ho,  from  Liver- 
pool, states  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  pro- 
tracted contests  that  history  records,  was  going  on  in 
Liverpool  for  the  office  of  mayor  of  that  city.  The  can- 
vass was  conducted  with  unprecedented  warmth,  resting 
altogether  upon  the  respective  popularity  of-  the  candi- 
dates, Messrs.  Nicholas.  Robinson,  and  'll  C.  Pm'ter,  both 
said  to  be  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  the  highest  'respec* 
tability,  personal  friends  and  Of  similar,  political opinions, 
7Tie  following  is  the  state  of  the  polls  on  each  day: — 


Firstdav,  Oct.  18th. 
Second  day,  “19th. 
Third  day,  “ 20th 
Fourth  dav,  “ 22d 
Fifth  dav,‘  “23d 


iJfcobimon, 

5£0 

860 

1160 

1440 

1720 


Porta\ 

560 

SCO 

1160 

1440 

1720 


And  the  election  was  to  be  continued  on  the  24th 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Parliament  w as  prorogued  to  the  20th  December.  At 
the  election  for  mayor  of  Liverpool  the  two  rival  can- 
didates for  five  days  in  succession,  received  an  equal 
number  of  votes ! 

At  a dinner  given,  to  Mr.  Hunt,  at  Cork,  among  other 
toasts  the  following  was  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm: 

“The  United  States — 'May  their  matchless  democracy 
last  forever,  arid  its  glorious  achievements  serve  as  a les- 
son, and  an  example  to  die  oppressed.” 
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Shackell,  the  proprietor  of  the  John  Bull  newinaper, 
has  been  tried  on  a criminal  information,  for  an  indecent 
libel  on  a Mr.  Hartshorne,  and  found  guilty. 

Emigration  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  America  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  fifty  y^ars  to  the  extent  of 
from  10,000  to  15,000  persons  annually,  and  to  that  fact 
alone  may  be  attributed  a great  deal  of  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  the  peasantry  of  the  northern  counties  over 
other  parts  of  freland.  If  we  encourage  the  removal  ot 

100.000  in  three  years,  by  means  of  public  emigration, 
there  is  hardly  a doubt  but  that  nearly  an  equal  number 
would  voluntarily  accompany  them,  free  of  any  expense 
to  the  public;  and  we  may  fairly  assume,  that  in  ten  years 

500.000  persons  would  be  removed. — [ London  Courier. 

Luge  quantities  of  foreign  corn  were  shipped  from  the 

bonded  warehouses  in  London  to  the  adjacent  ports  of 
the  continent,  for  the  purpose  of  being  warehoused;  the 
expenses  of  rent,  &c.  being  so  much  higher  in  England, 
and  there  being  no  prospect  of  a market  for  foreign  grain 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  within  anv  reasonable  time. 

The  queen  of  Wirtemberg  has  just  returned  from  her 
English  excursion.  She  is  sister  to  George  IV. 

A conflict  has  commenced  between  the  private  bank- 
ing interest,  and  the  bank,  of  England,  tluvformer  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  the  design  of  the  latter  to  monopolize  all 
the  business  by  Ute  establishment  of  branches.  Deputa- 
tion* from  many  of  the  country  banks  had  arrived  in  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  to  resist  this 
design. 

The  French  government  has  prohibited  the  newspa- 

Sers  from  publishing  sir  Walter  Scott’s  answer  to  gen. 

lourgand.  The  latter,  however,  with  honorable  fair- 
ness, has  determined  to  publish  it  in  a pamphlet,  with  his 
rejoinder. 

SPAIN. 

Late  accounts  represent  the  insurrections  in  Catalonia 
as  having  been  quelled,  and  that  there  was  a general  dis- 
position in  the  provinces  to  accede  to  the  government. 
The  junta  at  Manresa  has  made  its  submission.  The 
king  has  banished  from  Madrid  two  superior  officers  of 
the  royalist  volunteers  “well  known  for  die  exaggera- 
tion of  their  opinions!”  A rebellion  in  Spain  can  never 
bring  about  any  important  political  revolution,  so  long  as 
the  people  are  fettered  with  ignorance,  and  governed  by 
the  superstitions  of  the  priests.  The  struggle  may  en- 
tail much  misery  upon  the  people,  but  cannot  eradicate 
principles  only  to  be  abolished  by  the  light  of  truth. — 
The  rebels  gave  as  a title  to  a regiment,  “of  the  most 
Holy  Sacrament;'’  another',  that  “of  the  Holt  Guost,” 
“Cubist,”  &c.  &c. 

The  queen  of  Spain  composed  a poem  oh  the  depar- 
.tin-e  of  her  .lord  for  Catalonia! 

The  following  pithy  placard  has  been  twice  stuck  up 
at  Madrid,  and  created  some  commotion  there,  on  ac- 
count of  the  crowds  assembled  to  read  it,  before  the  po- 
lice interfered-’'-44 l'he  French  in  the  Ebro — the  English 
hi  the  Tagus — the  liberals  at  the  devil — and  down  with  the 
king.” 

The  following  were  four  stipulations  required  by  the 
rebels,  through  the  medium  of  general  Ramogossa.  1. 
The  removal  of  all  those  men,  now  in  place,  who  have 
served  iu  the  time  of  the  constitution.  2.  The  employ- 
ment of  all  true  loyalists.  3,  The  re-establishment  of 
the  holy  inquisition;  and  4.  The  total  extinction  of  the 
police. 

A letter  was  received  from  the  king  in  his  own  hand 
writing,  addrossed  to  the  intendant  of  Havana,  directing 
him  to  negotiate  u loan  for  thirty  millions  rials,  (one  mil- 
lion of  dollars).  The  fntendaut,  within  eight  days,  effect- 
ed the  request  of  the  king,  so  far  as  to  transmit  by  the 
frigate  Perla,  in  cash  and  negotiable  paper,  one  million  ot 
dollars. 

PORTUGAL. 

•Don  Miguel  was  expected  to  arrive  at  Lisbon  by  way 
ot  Loudon.  The  Oporto  Lnpurcial  was  preparing  the 
public  mind  to  receive  him  peaceably  : -“for  that  such  is 
the  sovereign  will  of  his  majesty,  we  have  eyery  reason 
to  tlunk.  A monarch  does  not  proclaim  a code  with  so 
much  solemnity  to  see  it  contravened.  ” 

TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 

Mrhat  decision  the  porte  will  make  to  the  propositions 
of  the  allied  ministers  is  still  a matter  of  conjecture,  but 
we  are  iifdueed  to  believe  that  it  will  be  in  accordance 


With  its  original  determination  as  officially  announced 
Admirals  Codrington  and  De  Kigny, commanders  of  thr 
English  and  French  ships  lying  off  Navarin,  had  an  in- 
terview with  Ibrahim  pacha  on  the  25th  of  Sept,  in  which 
they  informed  him  that  they  had  orders  to  establish  an 
armistice,  de  facto , between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks. 
Ibrahim  declared  th.  t lie  had  orders, on  his  part, to  attack 
Hydra,  and  that  it  was  hard  he  should  be  obliged  to  sus- 
pend their  execution,  as  his  force  was  evidently  too  strong 
to  bq  resisted  by  the  Greeks;  but  that,  as  the  case  was 
not  one  provided  for  by  the  porte,  he  would  send  courier 
to  Constantinople  and  Egypt,  tor  fresh  instructions,  and, 
till  their  return,  gave  his  word  that  liis  fleet  should  not 
quit  Navarin. 

The  united  Egyptian  and  Barhary  fleet  is  said  to 
amount  to  upwards  of  120  vessels,  while  the  blockading 
fleet  does  not  number  more  than  20.  The  Greeks  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  blockade  of  their  enemy,  hare  in- 
tercepted the  convoys  which  brought  provisions  for  Ibra- 
him’s army,  and  they  were  preparing  to  land  troops  at 
Scio  and  in  Candia,  to  endeavor  to  redeem  those  impor- 
tant islea  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  No  intelligence  bar 
yet  been  received  by  the  nllics  of  the  arrival  61  the  Hns- 
sianflect. 

A proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Greek  government 
on  the  21st  of  Aug.  on  the  subject  of  the  convention 
agreed  upon  by  England,  France  and  Russia,  for  the ‘pa- 
cification of  Greece.  It  announces  the  resolve  of  the  al- 
lied powers,  as  “an  important  and  decisive  circum- 
stance.” The  intervention  of  England,  France  and 
Russia,  is  welcomed  with  satisfaction;  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  Greek  people  are  reminded  that  much  de- 
pends upon  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  them- 
mselves  at  this  momentous  period.  In  order  that  the 
government  may  discuss  more  deliberately  the  mea- 
sures which  it  may  deem  proper  to  adopt,  they  decided 
to  remove  from  Napoli  ft>  Egiua;  and  a hope  is  expres- 
sed, or  more  than  a hope,  that  the  mediating  powers 
w ill  co-operate,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  “inter- 
nal order  against  the  enemies  of  their  country.” 

A letter  from  Trieste,  in  the  Gazelle  de  Prance , after 
alluding  to  what  it  calls  the  enigmatical  conduct  of  lord 
Cdchrane  since  his  arrival  in  Greece,  in  no  favorable 
terms,  stales,  that  his  lordship  has  now  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  action  with  energy,  has  made  himself  master  ot 
YasSiladi  and  Anatolico,  where  it  is  said,  he  hasdaken 
l!>200  Turks,  and  that  it  is  expected  that  lie  will  take 
possession  of  Missolonghi.  The  fact  was,  that  lord 
Cochrane  could  undertake  no  operations  while  live 
Greek  chiefs  were  quarrelling  amongst  themselves.  His 
lordship,  however,  did  much  towards  reconcileing  those 
differences  which  the  treaty  of  intervention  has  happily 
finally  extinguished.. 

A 4c*twv\l»»8  h«eu  received  from  Mr.  Eynard,  in  which 
he  says — -“the  news  wn;.>h  c received  from  Greece  con- 
tinues to  be  favorable.  The  Greeks  are  in  possession  of 
all  the  defiles.  Tlie  appearance  of  the  combined  fleets 
has  proved  to  the  Hellenists  that  they  are  not  abandon- 
ed by  the  Christian  powers;  and  in  the  churches,  pravets 
are  offered  up  to  God  to  bestow  his  blessings  on  trifc  in- 
terference of  the  monarch s.  ” 

Count  Viaro  Capo  d’latria,  writes  under  date  of  28th 
August  and  5th  Sept,  that  “the  Greeks  have  chased  the 
Egyptians  from  Yolitza,  and  by  that  means  are  masters 
of  the  important  grape  harvest  of  Corinth,  which  tlv 
enemy  had  possessed  himself  of.  Nicetas  has  surprised 
a convoy  of  a thousand  horses.  Gen.  Church  has  taken 
the  direction  of  Patras.  The  Seraskier  is  at  Thebes: 
all  tlfo  strong  positions  of  continental  Greece  are  in  tin: 
power  of  the  Creeks.  Concord  has  been  re-established 
at  Napoli.” 

Letters  from  Adrianopfo,  of  the  31st  of  August,  men- 
tion that  a Greek  population  of  about  1,500  individuals 
who  inhabited  the  island  of  Imbro,  situated  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  Dardanelles,  have  been  mostly  massacred  by  the 
Turks.  [For.  the  further  interesting  matters  relative  to 
Greece,  see-  page  226  and  230.] 

A convention  was  concluded  at  Constantinople  between 
count  de  Lowehielm,  ambassador  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, and  the  reis  elfimdi  of  the  Ottoman  porte,  for  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Swedish  and  Norway  merchant 
flag  in  the  Black  See,  and  confirmed  by  the  exchange  of 
notes  accepting  tins,  sanac 
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BHAZ1L  AND  BtJENOSN  AYRES. 

The  emperor  was  collecting  his  forces,  destined  as  was 
supposed  for  Rio  Gi'ande.  The  government  is  said  to  be 
perfectly  imbecile,  from  the  emperor  down  to  the  lowest 
officers- — there  is  much  distress  among  the  people  and  no 
money  in  circulation  except  paper,  and  that  at  40  per  cent, 
discount.  The  congress  was  in  session  at  last  advices. 

Among  other  instances  of  the  success  of  the  Buenos 
Ayreans,  it  is  mentioned  that  a fleet  of  8 or  10  sail  of  mer- 
chantmen had  sailed  from  Rio  under  convoy  of  some 
Brazilian  men  of  war;  when  three  days  out,  they  fell  in 
with  two  Buenos  Avrean  privateers,  which  captured  the 
whole  “possee”  of  the  merchantmen,  and  the  men  of  war 
returned  to  port  to  give  an  account  of  their  mission. 

The  Buenos  Ayreans  have  lately  effected  a loan  to  a 
large  amount,  which,  though  it  may  enable  them  to  car- 
ry on  the  war  with  vigor,  will,  in  the  end,  be  productive 
of  much  embarrassment  to  the  government. 

COLOMBIA. 

Bolivar  has  taken  the  oath  as  president  and  assumed 
the  executive  powers  of  the  government.  This  event 
is  said  to  have  restored  confidence,  and  to  have  given 
au  impetus  to  commerce,  which  we  much  doubt,  as  it  is 
stated  that  $2,000  per  annum  has  been  or  was  about  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  merchants. 

The  revolution  in  Guayaquil  has  been  quelled  by  the 
prompt  interference  of  the  Colombian  troops  and  general 
Le  Mar,  the  president  elect  of  Peru,  who  is  represented 
as  a man  of  great  political  integrity  and  influence. 

CHILI. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  American  minister  to  Chili,  took  leave 
of  the  vice  president  and  civil  authorities  of  that  govern- 
ment, preparatory  to  his  return  to  the  United  States,  on 
tne  31st  of  July.  In  his  address  to  the  vice  president  on 
that  occasion,  Mr.  A.  said  that  his  mission  had  been  ter- 
minated by  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  at  his  o>vn  request; 
and  that,  although  he  regretted  the  claims  of  his  fellow 
citizens  against  that  government  had  not  been  satisfied, 
he  was  gratified  that  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
business.  He  expressed  “the  cordial  and  friendly  dispo- 
sition” of  the  government  of  the  U.  States  towards  that 
of  Chili,  and  the  unabated  desire  of  the  president  that 
its  political  institutions  might  be  speedily  constructed  on 
principles  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  people. 
The  vice  president,  in  reply,  reciprocated  the  expres- 
sions of  kindness  and  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  States:  and  expressed  the  earnestness  of  all  Chi- 
lians to  second  every  design  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  national  happiness. 

MEXICO. 

The  anniversary  of  Mexican  independence  was  cele- 
brated with  enthusiasm  in  that  country  on  the  16th  Sep- 
tember, that  being  the  day  on  which,  in  1810,  /Iulaigo, 
with  a few  followers,  gave  the  fir***  °\  liberty  in  the 
then  vice-royalty  of  New  Spain.  It  is  said  that  the  im- 
prudence of  the  Spaniards,  in  interfering  too  much  in  po- 
litics, mainly  produced  the  provincial  decrees  expelling 
them  from  different  parts  of  Mexico.  The  general  se- 
nate lias  decided  that  these  decrees-  are  unconstitutional; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  house  will  concur.  Con- 
gress has  been  in  session  since  the  1st  of  September.  It 
has  appropriated  15,000  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  commissioners  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  boun- 
ty ry  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 


SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

From  the  JVbw  York  Statesman. 

The  following  letters  have  been  transmitted  by  Pre- 
s vedFish,  esq.  one  of  the  executive  committee,  at*pre- 
s nt  in  England,  to  whom  they  were  addressed  by  Mr. 
M iller.  They  are  not  of  the  latest  dates  received  from 
this  gentleman,  but  are  interesting  on  account  of  the 
facts  they  contain. 

Island  of  Povos,  June  9th , 18,27. 
God  of  mercy!  what  were  my  feelings  when  I saw  se- 
ven women  and  three  children,  who  had  just  escaped  from 
the  Turks,  arrive  at  this  place. 

“Oh!  mercy,  dispel 

Yon  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell.” 

The  children  were  entirely  naked,  and  the  women, 
.but  a little  better  off;  one  of  them  had  three  wounds  in 


the  arm,  which  she  had  received  from  an  Arab,  her  bru- 
tal ravisher.  I immediately  clothed  them  from  the  cha- 
ritable donations  of  the  ladies  from  New  Haven.  Lord 
Cochrane  has  lately  taken  a Turkish  brig  of  twelve  gunS; 
the  Turks  made  no  resistance,  and  were  all  treated  ex- 
tremely welL  I wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  you 
encouragement  respecting  the  liberty  of  Greece,  but  with- 
out foreign  interference  she  must  fall,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  even  astonish  the  ears  of  our  savages, 
when  they  hear  the  tale  told.  Perplexity,  anxiety,  fa- 
tigue and  danger  are  what  all  are  more  or  less  exposed  to 
in  this  country,  under  its  existing  circumstances. 

To  the  executive  Greek  committee  in  JYtrw  York: 

Gentlemen — I wrote  you  under  the  date  of  the  31st  of 
May,  which  letter  I forwarded  hy  the  Chancellor.  Since 
that  time  I have  been  obliged  to  make  a journey  to  Na- 
poli di  Romania,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Dr.  Howe  in 
settling  some  difficulty,  which  arose  between  him  and  the 
chiefs,  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  provisions  at  that 
place.  The  affair  was  amicably  settled,  however,  before 
my  arrival,  by  the  exertions  of  capt.  Patterson,  of  the  U. 
S.  navy,  to  whom  I am  under  many  obligations  for  the 
repeated  favors  that  he  has  shown  me  since  my  arrival  in 
this  country.  The  distribution  at  Napoli  is  nearly  finish- 
ed, but  as  it  has  been  managed  altogether  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Howe,  who  will  give  me  a detailed  account 
of  all  his  proceedings,  Lshall  defer  the  particulars  of  the 
distribution  at  that  place  until  another  opportunity  occurs 
of  writing.  I have  distributed  all  the  ready  made  clothes 
from  the  boxes,  sent  from  Orange,  New  Jersey,  to  beings 
all  but  naked.  Many  a time,  when  a daughter  of  tlie 
mountains  has  presented  herself  for  charity,  modesty 
has  prevented  me  from  looking  at  her,  while  she,  trem- 
bling like  a forest  leaf,  gathered  her  rags  around  her  in 
order  to  hide  her  nakedness.  1 have  distributed  ninety- 
five  barrels  of  Indian  meal  here, and  have  now  catalogues 
of  more  than  a thousand  families  of  widows  and  orphans 
to  whom  I shall  distribute  flour  in  a few  days.  The 
largest  Turkish  fleet  that  has  ever  been  employed  against 
Greece  is  nearly  ready  to  sail  from  Alexandria.  My 
hope  for  her  salvation  rests  only  in  the  confidence  I have 
in  the  God  of  battles,  I might  write  a volume  of  my  own 
troubles  and  difficulties,  but  they  look  so  small  in  the 
midst  of  a nation  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed,  that  I 
will  mention  none  of  them.  Wishing  yon,  gentlemen, 
health  and  prosperity,  I remain  your  humble  and  obe- 
dient servant,  J.  F.  MILLER. 

Agent  for  G.  Ex.  com.  iu  N.  Y. 

Island  of  Povos,  June  13,  1827.  . 

LEGISLATURE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Message  of  the  governor  to  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture. , 

.Columbia,  Nov.  1827. 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  senate 

and  house  of  representatives.  , . 

I was  prepared  to  have  made  rav  annual  communica- 
tion to  the:  legislature  in  the  beginning  of  last  week,  hut 
having  understood  that  it  Was  the  decision  of  both  your 
bodies,  that  our  political  year  was  to  commence  on  this 
day,  1 have,  in  conformity  with  this  decision,  retained  it  to 
this  time. 

The  year  which  has  but  just  elapsed  when  compared 
with  those  years  recently  passed,  with  respect  to  the 
home  politics  of  :the  state,  and  with  respect  to  the  due 
administration  of  justice  throughout  our  land,  may  be  de- 
nominated a favorable  year;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
low  prices  of  our  staple  commodities,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  much  debt  amongst  our  citizens,  the  punctuality 
of  our  tax  collectors  has  increased,  and  from  a laudable 
forbearance  of  creditors,  and  a still  more  laudable  and  self 
denying  economy,  adopted  and  practised  by  our  citizens, 
our  judicial  dockets  have  sensibly  diminished. 

The  visitation  of  the  yellow  feyer  in  our  principal  city, 
and  of  much  other  bilious  fever  there,  and  in  some  .p_or-. 
tio.ns  of  the  interior,  has,  indeed,  proved  a sore  affliction; 
but  in  the  major  part  of  the  state,  throughout  the  last  sea- 
son, there  has  been  a remarkable,  exemption  frorp  dis- 
ease, so  that  the  sufferings  from  sickness,  has  not  exceed- 
ed that,  of  other  years. 

Provision  crops  are  said  to  be  abundant,  hut  the  crops 
of  cotton  will  certainly  fall  short  of  the.  last  gear’s  pro- 
duct, hy.  at  Past  one  third.  When  a whole  community 
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sees  and  Feels  the  necessity  of  abridging  their  expenses  in 
proportion  t»  their  income,  short  crops  and  low  prices, 
may  not,  and  I fain  would  hope,  will  not  prove  an  over- 
whelming misfortune. 

The  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  peace  and  plenty  we 
enjoy,  and  the  numerous  other  blessings  with  which  we 
are  "surrourtded,  are  ample  causes  for  a fervent  and 
heartfelt  gratitude  towards  the  giver  ot  all  things. 

When  you  shall  have  examined  the  accounts  ot  your 
treasury /you  will  perceive  that  wo  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  expending  large  sums  of  money  over  and  above  the 
current  or  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state;  and  for  the  last 
year,  this  excess  has  amounted  to  eighty  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  one  dollars.  It  is  hoped  that 
♦he  amount  required  for  public  buildings  and  for  internal 
improvements,  will  somewhat  diminish  for  the  two  en- 
suing years;  after  which,  this  very  heavy  burthen  upon 
our  treasury,  will,  in  a great  measure,  be  removed.  It 
by  any  possible  retrenchment  for  these  two  years  you 
could  avoid  the  necessity  of  further  loans,  and  make  your 
expenditures  quadrate  w ith  your  income,  it  would  pro- 
duce a state  of  things  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  In 
vain  shall  we  complain  of  the  embarrassments  caused  to 
our  banking  institutions  by  the  continual  drain  of  specie, 
warned  hence  to  return  no  mow;  if  by  the  loans  made 
from  foreign  capitalists  and  the  interest  consequently 
flowing  therefrom,  we  swell  the  current  of  this  drain  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  come — in  vain  shall  we  contend 
tor  state  rights,  and  all  the  proud  attributes  of  state  sov- 
ereignty and  state  independence,  if  we  fasten  upon  our- 
selves and  transmit  to  our  posterity  all  that  dependence 
which  w ill  be  caused  by  our  thus  fixing  permanently,  the 
balance  of  trade  against  ourselves,  by  the  large  sums  of 
principal  and  interest,  which  we  shall  have  to  return  to 
those  trom  whom  we  have  obtained  those  loans.  There 
is  none  so  dependant  as  a borrower  who  lives  upon  the 
loans  he  makes.  The  reduction  in  the  value  of  every 
species  of  property,  and  the  low  price  of  cur  staple 
commodities,  together  with  the  vast  amount  of  debts  due 
by  our  citizens,  w ould  fully  justify  me  in  recommending 
a reduction  of  the  taxes;  but  with  a knowledge  of  the 
state  of  our  treasury,  how  can  such  a recommendation 
be  made**  All  that  I can  do,  is  to  recommend  that  you 
leave  it  in  the  power  of  your  successors  to  afford  this  re- 
lief to  our  suffering  fellow  citizens. 

The  demands  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  against 
the  United  States  for  supplies  and  money  furnished  du- 
ring the  late  war  remain  unsettled.  The  comptroller.gen- 
eral  of  this  state,  after  visiting  the  seat  of  government, 
has  made  a report  on  this  subject,  which  I herewith 
transmit,  marked  A.  The  views  taken  by  this  intelligent 
officer  will  enable  you  to  understand  the  whole  ground 
of  the  difficulties,  which  have,  as  yet  embarrassed  aud  pre- 
vented the  two  governments  from  coming  to  an  equitable 
and  just  settlement.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  our  claims 
appear  to  me  so  clearly  and  undeniable  that  it  is  matter  of 
surprise,  that  in  a cause  so  palpably  just,  the  rules  of  set- 
tlement in  the  war  department  should  have  so  long  de- 
barred the  stale  from  what  is  due  to  it.  An  appeal  has 
now'  been  made,  by  the  petition,  of  the  agent  of  the  state 
to  congress  on  this  subject,  and  I cannot  doubt  but  that 
body  will  pass  such  a law-  on  this  subject,  as  to  enable  the 
state  to  obtain  what  is  claimed  as  principle,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  interest  thereon.  As  we  have  thus  be- 
come a petitioner,  I think  that  every  item  unadjusted  and 
unpaid,  should  undergo  a rcyiew,  as  well  those  which 
have  been  compromised  with  the  department,  as  those 
w hich  have  been  rejected.  The  following  positions  seem 
to  me  to  be  incontrovertible. 

1st.  That  the  general  government  was  bound  to  defend 
at  its  own  expense,  the  whole  union;  our  own  state  amongst 
the  rest. 

2nd.  That  as  notice  had  been  given  by  the  secretary 
at  war  to  the  executive  of  this  state  that  in  the  preseut 
exigency,  the  United  States  could  not,  either  in  money,  nor 
munitions  of  war,  perform  this  duty  and  w hich  notice  re- 
quired the  state  as  well  as  it -could  to  perform  the  samt  , 
the  state  in  obeying  this  requisition,  was  performing  the 
dpties  for  the  United  States. 

3d.  That  therefore  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  state 
in  performance  of  this  duty,  acting  for  the  best  (which 
no  one  can  deny)  ought  to  "be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  Stapes.  It  ought  to  be  premised,  that  thousands 


and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  lost  to  the  stat 
for  w-ant  of  the  proper  vouchers — this  was  to  be  expected^ 
when  a state  which  had  parted  with  all  the  essential  prero 
gutives  of  making  war,  and  had  entrusted  to  the  genera 
government  her  own  defence  and  the  defence  of  the  whole, 
union,  and  after  a thirty  years  peace,  was  unexpected ly 
called  upon  to  exert  her  whole  energies;  1 say  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  her  whole  commissarat  and  quartermas- 
ters departments,  and  indeed  the  whole  staff  under  state 
authority,  would  come  into  the  field  uninstructed  in- the 
routine  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  These  sums 
'are  irretrievably  lost;  but  they  would  not  have  been  lost 
if  the  general  government  had  been  in  place  to  do  tor  its 
what  it  was  bound  to  do,  but  which,  from  necessity,  we 
were  obliged  to  perform  for  ourselves.  These  losses, 
however,  we  are  willing  to  sustain. 

It  is  with  extreme  surprise,  that  it  is  understood  the 
general  government  claims  the  right  of  returning  to  us, 
in  kind,. the  arms  furnished  by  the  state  in  the  late  war; 
furbished  not  from  the  stock  held  in  our  arsenals,  but 
arms  which  the  state,  by  its  agent,  purchased  in  Philadel- 
phia and  transported,  by  land,  to  their  proper  destina- 
tion, or  such  as  the  state  was  compelled  to  hove  made, 
by  contract,  at  a very  high  price,  at  any  convenient  place 
at  which  they  could  be  obtained.  As  well  riught  the  ge- 
neral government  claim  the  right  of  retnrniug,  m kind, 
the  beef,  and  pork  and  flour  purchased'  by  us  for  its 
use.  Nor  is  it  with  less  surprise  that  it  is  observed  that 
a considerable  proportion  of  the  account  for  munitions  of 
war,  has  been  rejected  on  account  of  the  unskifui  manu- 
facture and  finish  of  these  articles. — After  the  notice  giv- 
en to  our  executive  by  the  secretary  of  war,  that  the 
United  States  left  us  to  defend  ourselves,  what  w as' the 
state  of  South  Carolina  to  do  > Our  principal  city,  and 
all  our  sea-port  towns  left  liable  to  be  demolished 
by  the  armed  vessels  of  the  enemy;  our  coast  lined 
with  these  vessels,  by  which  there  could  be  no  safe  trans- 
portation of  these  heavy  articles,  by  water,  the  state  w as 
compelled  to  get  them  from  her  own  iuterior.  She  had 
to  apply  to  a country  uninstructed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  munitions  of  war;  for,  whether  by  design  or  accident, 
the  general  government  had  not,  from  its  commencement, 
caused  any  article  of  this  description  to  be  manufactured 
south  of  the  banks  of  the  Potomap:  the  state,  therefore, 
made  the  best  and  most  speedy  bargain  attainable.  The 
bargain  was  made  for  the  general  government  and  in  its 
stead,  for  the  general  defence.  It  under  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  emergency,  these  articles  were  unskilful- 
ly made  is  it  just  that  the  state  should  bear  the  loss? 
Would  one  of  their  own  officers,  placed  precisely  in  our 
predicament,  be' compelled  to  stand  to  the  loss  of  a 
bargain  so  made,  under  such  an  imperative  necessity  ? 1 
canuot  doubt  but  that  congress,  when  the  whole  case  has 
been  considered,  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
whole  of  these  claims,  not  in  hind , but  in  "the  same  sort 
of  medium  that  was  expended  by  the  state  for  their  pur- 
chase.' 

The  claim  for  interest  appears  to  me  so  just,  that  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  understanding  to  pursue  an  ar- 
gument on  the  subject.  After  all,  when  we  shall  have 
obtained  the  principal  and  interest  we  claim,  throwing  out 
of  view  the  thousands  we  have  lost  for  want  of  vouchers, 
we  shall  be  flu1,  very  far,  from  receiving  the  benefit 
which  other  public  creditors  received  at  that  period.-- Had 
we  heM  back  our  fund  with  cold  indifference,  and  waited 
to  make  a broker’s  bargain  with  the  general  government, 
we  should  have  received  a hundred  dollars  of  six  per 
cent,  stock,  for  every  eighty  we  paid.  I thank  God  and  ap- 
plaud those  who  governed  the  state  at  this  period,  that 
we  did  not  act  so  selfish  a part — that,  by  paying  our  pro- 
portion of  the  direct  tax  for  the  support  of  the  war,  even 
before  congress  had  authorized  the  receipt  of  it  in  the 
treasury,  anticipating  by  this  promptness,  more  than  a 
year,  the  payment  of  this  tax,  by  most  of  the  other  states 
in  the  union — that  by  obeying  all  the  requisitions  of  the 
general  government,  whether  furnished  with  the  means  or 
not,  in  which  ardent  devotedness  to  the  iuterest6  of  the 
country,  many  of  our  sister  states  participated,  we  gave 
to  the  world  an  illustration  of  the  vigor  aud  promptness 
ofa  confederated  government  in  which  the  members,  un- 
aided by  the  tardy  assistance  of  the  common  centre,  were 
enabled  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  in  resistance  to  the  as- 
sailing enemy,. u, id  which  redoonded  to  the  safety  of  tire 
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whole.  This  illustration  of  our  energies,’  if  only  fostered 
by  an  act  of  common  justice,  will  be  worth  to  the  union 
more  than  “millions  for  defence .”  I recommend  that 
provisiou  be  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  comptroller 
general,  to  proceed,  with  all  such  Touchers  as  he  may  be 
able  to  obtain,  to  the  city  of  Washington  early  in  January 
next,  to  effect,  if  possible,  a final  settlement  of  these 
claims. 

The  legislatures  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  in  times 
past,  have,  by  their  resolutions,  expressed  their  disap- 
probation of  the  course  pursued  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, in  exercising  powers  not  given  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Since  the  adoption  of  these  resolu- 
tions, I have  discovered  no  reasons  for  changing,  but  am- 
ple cause  for  confirming  the  opinions  then  entertained. 

The  scheme  for  further  protecting  and  encouraging 
the  manufacturers  of  woollen  cloths,  (commonly  called 
the  woollens  bill),  by  imposing  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  such  cloths,  so  high  as  to  amount  to  a prohibition 
of  their  importation,  which  has  once  been  attempted  to 
be  passed  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
width  it  is  understood  is  about  to  be  again  attempted, 
shews,  that  the  passion  for  exercising  powers  beyond 
those  given  by  the  constitution,  is  still  unsated  in  a por- 
tion of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,.  The  mode 
adopted  by  the  friends  of  this  measure  for  enforcing  their 
demands,  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  constitutional  and  fair 
legislation.  A self  constituted  body,  claiming  to  be  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  a majority  of  the  states  in  the 
union,  convenes  and  organizes  itself  as  a deliberative  as- 
sembly, and  goes  through  its  enactments,  in  form , to  be 
sent  do wri to  the  congress  of  the  United  States  to  be  re- 
gistered. Is  it  not  time  to  be  alarmed  at  this  utter  disre- 
gard to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  ? 
Our  fellow  citizens,  with  a unanimity  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  this  state,  have  petitioned  and  remonstrated  to 
congress  on  this  painful  subject:  they  are  likewise  about 
to  send  up  their  voice  to  you;  and  if  you  can  afford 
them  aid  in  arresting  this  mischievous  prqject,  it  is  your 
duty  to  do  so.  The  instrument  which  binds  the  union 
together,  has  so  much  of  fairness  in  the  bargain,  as  re- 
spects the  interests  of  every  member  of  the  confedera- 
tion; so  nice  a poise  in  the  weight  of  the  respective  so- 
vereignties which  compose  it,  and  such  safe-guards  to  the 
rights  of  states  and  individuals,  and  such  a perfect  adap- 
tion in  it  for  all  foreign  relations;  and  more  than  all,  we 
have  learned  from  our  infancy,  to  venerate  the  instrument. 

I would  therefore,  hold  fast  to  it  as  the  rock  of  our  safety. 
In  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  “I  have  always  pre- 
ferred reform  to  revolution.”  Let  us  then,  use  all  our 
efforts  in  this  crisis,  to  bring  back  the  general  govern- 
ment to  the  sound  decisions  and  safe  constructions  which 
have  been  had  in  better  days.  There  is  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  the  over-doing  of  the  Harrisburg 
convention,  has  already  created  a re-action.  1 am  not 
without  hope  that  the  congress  of  the  United  States  will 
frown  indignantly  at  this  attempt  to  dictate  to  it;  and 
that  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, fait'ly  and  constitutionally  sent  up  to  that  body, 
will  meet  with  a favdrable  ear. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  in  De- 
cember last,  I for  warded  to  our  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  congress,  the  agreement  and  compact  between 
etato  of  Georgia  and  our  own  state,  touching  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Savannah  river,  in 
order  that  the  consent  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  might  be  obtained  to  the  same.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  the  senators  and  representatives  from  the  state 
of  Georgia  not  having  received  the  counterpart  of  the 
said  agreement,  nor  instruction  on  the  subject  from* 
their  state,  nothing  was  done  in  the  measure  at  the  last  i 
session  of  congress.  About  the  same  time  I received) 
from  the. governor  of  Georgia,  an  authenticated  copy  of  I 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  state  by  which  twenty 
thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Savannah  river,  below  Augusta, 
which  sum  by  the  terms  of  said  act,  was  to  be  ex- 1 
pended  forthwith  by  'lie  superintendents  appointed  by 
the  act,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  like  authority  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  if  th  is  state  should 
nave  appropriated  a like  Sum  of  money;  and  if  not,  the 
superintendents  were  ordered  to  proceed  without  such 
concurrence.  It  is  understood  they  nave  so  proceeded.  1 1 


caused  search  to  be  made  in  tlie  acts  of  the  legislature  on 
this  subject,  and  have  come  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
sum  appropriated  formerly,  on  the  condition  that  the 
like  sum  should  be  appropriated  by  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia, had  long  since  gone  over  to  the  surplus  fund,  and 
was  out  of  my  control. 

The  same  act  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia  contained 
an  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  for  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Savannah  river,  from  Augusta 
to  Andersonville — not  to  be  undertaken  until  a concurrent 
measure  shall  have  been  adopted  by  our  state,  and  invit- 
ing the  state  to  co-operate  in  both  the  above  appropria- 
tions, for  their  respective  objects.  Good  faith  ami  sound 
policy  require  that  the  state  of  South  Carolina  should  do 
so.  The  documents  relating  to  this  subject,  are  herewith 
transmitted,  marked  B. 

Since  the  last  vacation,  the  Soutli  Carolina  college  has 
regained  a portion  of  the  number  of  students,  which  it 
lost  by  tlm  ill-advised  and  unprovoked  insurrection  of 
the  last  spring.  The  steadfast  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  the  college,  and  the  firmness  of  the  faculty  on  that 
occasion  will  I hope,  render  this  insutrection  no  perma- 
nent disadvantage  to  the  institution. 

During  the  past  year,  I have  reviewed  and  inspected 
more  than  half  of  the  militia  of  this  state,  and  u ;8  with 
sincere  gratification,  I can  say,  that  for  the  most  part, 
the  general  officers  are^  attentive  and  well  informed  in 
their  duties,  the  regiments  well  officered,  the  men  obe- 
dient, and  the  efforts  of  all  are  indefatigable  in  acquiring 
the  information  necessary  to  an  organization,  as  per- 
fect as  is  attainable  in  the  short  time  they  havefor  giving 
and  receiving  instruction.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that 
this  improved  state  of  discipline,  is,  in  a great  degree  to  be 
attributed  to  the  exertions  of  my  predecessors  m office, 
and  to  the  very  able  and  prompt  assistance,  constantly 
aud  assiduously  afforded  the  commander-in-ohief,  the 
general  and  regimental  officers,  by  the  adjutant  and  In- 
spector general  of  the  state. 

I could  recommend  a revisal  of  the  penal  code  of  the 
state,  and  a perseverance  in  the  attempt  now  making 
to  codity  the  statute  and  common  law,  but  such  a re- 
commendation, would  be  an  act  of  supererogation,  w hen 
it  is  known  that  you  have  already  undertaken  tliese  sub- 
jects. JOHN  TAVLOll. 
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PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

Fellow- citizens  of  the  senate 

and  of  the  house  of  representatives: 

A revolution  of  the  seasons  has  nearly  been  completed 
since  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  the  states  of 
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this  union  were  last  assembled  at  this  place,  to  deliberate 
and  to  act  upon  the  common  important  interests  of  their 
constituents.  In  that  interval,  the  never-slumbering  eye 
of  a wise  and  beneficent  Providence  has  continued  its 
guardian  care  over  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country. 
The  blessing  of  health  has  continued  generally  to  pre- 
vail throughout  the  land.  The  blessing  of  peace  with 
our  brethren  of  the  human  race  has  been  enjoyed  with- 
out interruption;  internal,  quiet  has  left  our  fellow-citi- 
zens in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  and  in  the 
tree  exercise  of  all  their  faculties,  to  pursue  the  impulse 
of  their  nature,  and  the  obligation  of  their  duty,  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  own  condition.  The  productions  of 
the  soil,  the*exchanges  of  commerce,  the  vivifying  labors 
of  human  industry,  have  combined  to  mingle  in  our  cup 
a portion  of  enjoyment  as  large  and  liberal  as  the  indul- 
gence of  Heaven  has  perhaps  ever. granted  to  the  imper- 
tect  state  of  man  upon  earth;  and  as  the  purest  of  human 
felicity  consists  in  its  participation  with  others,  it  is  no 
small  addition  to  the  sum  of  our  national  happiness,  at  this 
time,  that  peace  and  prosperity  prevail  to  a degree  sel- 
dom experienced  over  the  whole  habitable  globe;  pre- 
senting, though  asyet  with  painful  exceptions;  a foretaste 
of  that  blessed  period  ot  promise,  when  the  lion  shall  lie 
down  with  the  lamb,  and  wars  shall  be  no  more.  To  pre- 
serve, to  improve,  and  to  perpetuate,  the  sources,  and 
to  direct,  in  their  most  effective  channels,  the  streams, 
which  contribute  to  the  public  weal,  is  the  purpose  for 
which  government  was  instituted.  Objects  of  deep  im- 
portance to  tlie  welfare  of  the  union  are  constatlv  recur- 
ring to  demand  the  attention  of  the  federal  legislature; 
and  they  call  with  accumulated  interest,  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  two  houses,  after  their  periodical  renovation. 
To  present  to  their  consideration,  from  time  to  time,  sub- 
jects in  which  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  most  deeply 
involved,  and  lor  the  regulation  ol  which  the  legislative 
will  is  alone  competent,  is  a duty  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution, to  the  performance  of  which  the  first  meeting 
of  the  new  congress  is  a period  eminently  appropriate., 
and  which  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  discharge. 

Our  relations  of  friendship  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth,  political  and  commercial,  have  been  preserved 
unimpaired;  and  the  opportunities  to  improve  them  have 
been  cultivated  with  anxious  and  unremitting  attention. 
A negotiation  upon  subjects  of  high  and  delicate  interest, 
with  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  has  terminated  in 
the  adjustment  of  some  of  the  questions  at  issue  upon 
satisfactory  terms,  and  the  postponement  of  others  for  fu- 
ture discussion  and  agreement.  The  purposes  of  the 
convention  concluded  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  12th  day 
of  July,  1822,  under  the  mediation  of  the  late  emperor 
Alexander,  have  been  carried  into  effect  by  a subsequent 
convention,  concluded  at  London  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1826,  the  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  at 
tliat  place  on  the  6th  day  of  February  last.  A copy  of 
the  proclamation  issued  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  March 
last,  publishing  this  convention,  is  herew  ith  communicat- 
ed to  congress.  The  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  therein  stipulat- 
ed to  be  pakl  to  the  claimants  of  indemnity  under  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  has  been  duly  received, 
and  the  commission  instituted,  conformably  to  the  act  of 
congress  of  the  second  of  March  last,  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  indemnity  to  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  it, 
are  now  in  session,  and  approaching  the  consummation  of 
their  labors.  This  final  disposal  of  one  of  the  most  pain- 
ful topics  of  collision  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  not  only  affords  an  occasion  of  gratulation 
to  ourselves,  but  has  had  the  happiest  effect  in  promoting 
a friendly  disposition,  and  in  softening  asperities  upon 
other  objects  of  discussion.  Nor  ought  it  to  pass  without 
the  tribute  of  a frank  and  cord  ial  acknowledgment  of  the 
magnanimity  witli  winch  an  honorable  nation,  by  the  re- 
paration of  their  own  wrongs,  achieves  a triumph  more 
glorious  than  any  field  of  blood  can  ever  bestow. 

The  conventions  of  3d  duly,  1815,  and  of  20th  Octo- 
ber, 1818,  will  expire,  by  their  own  limitation,  onthe2(Jth 
October,  1828.  These  have  regulated  the  direct  commer- 
cial intercourse  be.tweeu  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, upon  terms  of  the  most  perfect  reciprocity;  and  they 
effected  a temporary  compromise  of  the  respective  rights 
and  claims  to  territory,  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
These  arrangements  have  been  continued  for  an  indefinite 


period  of  time,  alter  the  expiration  of  the  above  mentioned 
conventions;  leaving  each  party  the  liberty  of  terminat- 
ing them,  by  giving  twelve  months  notice  to  the  other. 
The  radical  principle  of  all  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween independent  nations,  is  the  mutual  interest  of  both 
parties.  It  is  the  vital  spirit  of  trade  itself;  nor  can  it  be 
reconciled  to  th$  nature  of  man,  or  to  the  primary  laws 
of  human  society,  that  any  traffic  should  long  be  willingly 
pursued,  of  which  all  the  advantages  are  on  one  side, 
and  all  the  burdens  on  the  other.  Treaties  of  commerce 
have  been  found,  by  experience,  ty|^j  _|yfong  th^most 
effective  instruments  for  promoting^raceand  harmony 
between  nations  whose  interests,  exclusively  considered 
on  either  side,  are  brought  into  frequent  collisions  by 
competition.  In  framing  such  treaties,  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  party,  not  simply  to  urge  with  unyielding  pertinacitv 
that  which  suits  its  own  interest,  but  to  concede  liberally 
to  that  which  is  adapted  to  the  interest  of  the  other.  To 
accomplish  this,  little  more  is  generally  required  than  a 
simple  observance  of  the  rule  of  reciprocity;  and  were  it 
possible  for  the  statesmen  of  one  nation,  by  stratagem  and 
management,  to  obtain  from  the  weakness  or  ignoi’anco 
ot  another,  an  over* reaching  treaty,  such  a compact  would 
prove  an  incentive  to  war  rather  than  a bond  of  peace. 
Our  conventions  with  Great  Britain  are  founded  ujion  tho 
principles  of  reciprocity,  'llie  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  is  greater  in  magnitude  ami 
amount  than  between  any  two  other  nations  on  the  globe. 

It  is,  for  all  purposes  of  benefit  or  advantage  to  both,  as 
precious,  and,  in  all  probability,  far  more  extensive,  than 
if  the  parlies  were  still  constituent  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  nation.  Treaties  between  such  states,  regulating 
the  intercourse  of  peace  between  them,  and  adjusting  in- 
terests of  such  transcendent  importance  to  both,  which 
have  been  found,  in  a long  experience  of  years,  mutually 
advantageous,  should  not  be  lightly  cancelled  or  discon- 
tinued. Two  conventions,  for  continuing  in  force  those 
above  mentioned,  have  been  concluded  between  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries of  the  two  governments,  on  the  6th  ot‘ 
August  last,  and  will  be  forthwith  laid  before  the  senate 
for  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  authority  concern- 
ing them. 

In  the  execution  of  the  treaties  of  peace,  of  November, 
1782,  and  September,  1783,  between  the  United  State? 
and  Great  Britain,  and  which  terminated, the  war  of  our 
independence,  a line  of  boundary  was  drawn  as  the  de- 
marcation of  territory  between  the  two  countries,  extend- 
ing over  near  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  ranging 
over  seas,  lakes,  and  mountains,  then  very  imperfectly 
explored,  and  scarcely  opened  to  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  age.  In  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  set- 
tlement by  both  parties,  since  that  time,  several  questions 
of  boundary  between  their  respective  territories  have 
arisen,  which  have  been  found  of  exceedingly  difficult 
adjustment.  At  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, four  of  these  questions  pressed  themselves  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  negotiations  of  th^s  treaty,  of 
Ghent,  but  without  the  means  of  concluding  a definitive 
arrangement  concerning  them.  They  were  referred  to 
three  separate  commissions,  consisting  of  two  commis- 
sioners, one  appointed  by  each  party,  to  examine  and  de- 
cide upon  their  respective  claims.  In  the  event  of  disa- 
greement between  the  commissioners,  it  was  provided 
that  they  should  make  reports  to  their  several  govern- 
ments; and  that  the  reports  should  finally  be  referred  to 
•the  decision  of  a sovereign,  the  common  friend  of  both. 
Of  these  commissions,  two  have  already  terminated  their 
sessions  and  investigations,  one  by  entire  and  the  other 
by  partial  agreement.  The  commissioner's  of  the  fifth  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  have  finally  disagreed,  and 
made  their  conflicting  report  s to  their  own  governments. 
But  from  these  reports  a great  difficulty  has  occurred  in 
making  up  a question  to  be  decided  by  the  arbitrator. 
This  purpose  lias,  however,  been  effected  by  a fourth 
convention,  concluded  at  London  by  the  plenipotentia- 
ries of  the  two  governments  on  the  29th  of  September 
last.  It  will  be  submitted,  together  with  the  others,  to, 
the  consideration  of  the  senate. 

: While  these  questions  have  been  pending,  incidents 
have  odcuered,  of  conflicting  pretensions  and  of  a danger- 
our  character,  upon  the  territory  itself,  in  dispute  between 
the  two  nations.  By  a common  understanding  between . 
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the  governments,  it  was  agreed,  that  no  exercise  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  by  cither  party,  while  the  nego- 
tiation was  pending,  should  change  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion of  right,  to  be  definitively  settled.  Such  collision 
has,  nevertheless,  recently  taken  place,  by  occurrences, 
the  precise  character  of  which  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. A communication  from  the  governor  of  the 
state  of  Maine,  with  accompanying  documents,  and  a 
correspondence  between  the  secretary  of  state  and  the 
minister  of  Great  Britain,  on  this  subject,  arc  now  com- 
municated. Measures  have  been  token  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  facts  more  correctly,  b}  the  employment  of  a 
special  agent,  to  visit  the  spot,  where  the  alleged  outrages 
have  occurred,  the  result  of  those  inquiries,  when  receiv- 
ed!, ^11  be  transmitted  to  congress. 

'While  so  many  of  the  subjects  of  high  interest  to  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries  have  been  so 

fopodiuctiul,  it  ic  mattai.  nf  rPQrrpt  tKot  their  V1PWS  rt»_ 

specting  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the -United 
States  and  the  British  colonial  possessions,  have  not 
equally  approximated  to  a friendly  agreement. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of  congress, 
they  were  informed  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  ex- 
clusion, by  the  British  government,  of  access,  in  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  to  all  their  colonial  ports,  except 
those  immediately  bordering  upon  our  own  territories. 
In  the  amicable  discussions  which  have  succeeded  the 
adoption  of  this  measure,  which,  as  it  affected  harshly  the 
interests  of  the  United  Slates,  became  a subject  of  ex- 
postulation on  our  part,  the  principles  upon  which  its 
justification  has  been  placed,  have  been  of  a diversified 
character.  It  has  been  at  tuice  ascribed  to  a mere  re- 
currence to  the  old  long  established  principle  of  colonial 
monopoly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a feeling  of  resent- 
ment, because  the  offers  of  an  act  of  parliament,  open- 
ing the  colonial  ports  upon  certain  conditions,  had  not 
been  grasped  at  with  sufficient  eagerness  by  an  instan- 
taneous conformity  to  them.  At  a subsequent  period  it 
lias  been  intimated  that  the  new  exclusion  was  in  resent- 
ment, because  a prior  act  of  parliament,  of  1822,  open- 
ing certain  colonial  ports,  under  heavy  and  burdensome 
restrictions  to  vessels  of  the  United  Slates,  had  not  been 
reciprocated  by  an  admission  of  British  vessels  from  the 
colonies,  and  their  cargoes,  without  any  restriction  or 
discrimanation  whatever.  But,  be  the  motive  for  the 
Interdiction  what  it  may,  the  British  government  have 
manifested  no  disposition,  either  by  negotiation  or  by  cor- 
responding legislative  enactments,  to  recede  from  it, 
and  we  have  been  given  distinctly  to  understand,  tfoat 
neither  of  the  hills  which  were  under  the  consideration  of 
congress,  at  their  last  session,  would  have  been  deemed 
sufficient  in  their  concessions,  to  have  been  rewarded  by 
any  relaxation  from  the  British  interdict.  It  is  one  of 
the  inconveniences  inseparably  connected  with  the  at- 
tempt to  adjust,  by  reciprocal  legislation,  interests  of  this 
nature,  that  neither  party  can  know  what  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  other;  amt  that,  after  enacting  a . statute  for 
the  avowed  and  sincere  purpose  of  conciliation,  it  will 
generally  be  found  utterly  inadequate  to  the  expectations 
fo  the  other  party,  and  will  terminate  in  mutual  disap- 
pointment. 

The  session  of  congress  having  terminated  without  any 
act  upon  the  subject,  a proclamation  was  issued,  on  the 
17th  of  March  last,  conformably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Gth  section  of  the  act  of  1st  March,  1823,  declaring  the 
fact  that  the  trade  and  intercourse  authorized  by  the  Bri- 
tish act  of  parliament,  of  24th  June,  1822,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  enumerated  colonial  ports, 
had  been,  by  the  subsequent  acts  of  parliament,  of  5th 
July,  1825,  and  the  order  of  council,  of  27th  July,  1826, 
prohibited.  The  effect  of  this  proclamation,  by  tiie  terms 
of  the  act  under  which  it  was  issued,  has  been  that  each 
and  every  provision  of  the  act  concerning  navigation,  of 
18th  April,  1818,  and  of  the  act  supplementary  thereto, 
of  15th  May,  1820,  revived,  and  is  in  full  force.  Such, 
then,  is  the  present  condition  of  the  trade,  that,  useful  as 
it  is  to  both  parties,  it  can,  with  a single  momentary  ex- 
ception, be  carried  on  directly  by  the  vessels  of  neither. 
That  exception  itself  is  found  in  a proclamation  of  the 
gavernor  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher  and  of  the 
\irgin  islands,  inviting,  for  three  months  from  the  2.8th 
of  August  last  the  importation  of  the  articles  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  United  States,  which  constitute  their  export. 


portion  of  this  trade,  in  the  vessels  of  all  nations. 
That  period  having  already  expired,  the  state  of  mutual 
interdiction  has  again  token  place.  The  British  govern- 
ment have  not  only  declined  negotiation  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but,  by  the  principle  they  have  assumed  with  refer- 
ence to  it,  have  precluded  even  the  means  of  negotiation. 
It  becomes  not  the  self  respect  of  the  United  States, 
either  to  solicit  gratuitous  favors,  or  to  accept  as  the  grant 
of  a favor  that  for  which  au  ample  equivalent  is  exacted. 
It  remains  to  be  determined  by  the  respective  govern- 
ments, whether  the  trade  shall  be  opened  by  acts  of  reci- 
procal legislation.  It  is  in  the  meantime  satisfactory  to 
know,  that,  apart  from  the  inconveniences  resulting  from 
a disturbance  of  the  usual  channels  of  trade,  no  loss  has 
been  sustained  by  the  commerce,  the  navigation,  or  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  none  of  maenitu<lc. 
to  be  apprehended  from  this  ev»*nig  state  of  mutual  in- 
terdict. 

With  the  other  maritime  and  commercial  nations  of 
Europe,  our  intercourse  continues,  with  little  variation. 
Since  the  cessation,  by  the  convention  of  24th  June,  1822, 
of  all  discriminating  duties  upon  the  vessels  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  ot  France,  in  either  country,  our  trade  with 
that  nation  has  increased  and  is  increasing.  A disposition 
on  the  part  of  France  has  been  manifested  to  renew  that 
negotiation;  and  in  acceding  to  the  proposal,  we  have  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  it  might  be  extended  to  other  ob- 
jects, upon  which  *a  good  understanding  between  the  par- 
ties would  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  both.  The 
origin  of  the  political  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  is  coeval  with  the  first  years  of  our 
independence.  The  memory  of  it  is  interwoven  with, 
that  of  our  arduous  struggle  for  national  existence. 
Weakened  as  it  is  has  occasionally  beeen  since  that  time, 
it  can  by  us  never  be  forgotten;  and  we  should  hail  with 
exultation. the  moment  which  should  indicate  a recollec- 
tion, equally  friendly  in  spirit,  on  the  part  of  Frauce,  A 
fresh  effort  has  recently  been  made,  by  the  minister  of 
the  United  States  residing  at  Paris,  to  obtain  a conside- 
ration of  the  just  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  reparation  of  wrongs  long  since  committed,  mar 
ny  of  them  frankly  acknowledged,  and  all  of  them  ear 
titled,  upon  every  principle  of  justice,  to  a candid  exami- 
nation. The  proposal  last  made  to  the  French  govern- 
ment has  been  to  refer  the  subject,  which  has  formed  an 
obstacle  to  this  consideration,  to  the  determination  of  a 
sovereign,  the  common  friend  of  both.  To  this  offer  no 
definitive  answer  has  yet  been  received;  but  the  gallant 
and  honorable  spirit  which  has  at  all  times  been  the  pride 
and  glory  of  France,  will  not  ultimately  permit  the  de- 
mands of  innocent  sufferers  to  be  extinguished  in  the 
mere  consciousness  of  the  power  to  wject  them. 

Anew  treaty  of  amity,  navigation  and  commerce,  has 
been  concluded  with  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  which  wiJI 
be  submitted  to  the  senate  for  their  advice  witli  regard  to 
its  ratification.  At  a more  receut  date,  a minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  the  Hanseatic  republics  of  Hamburg,  Lu- 
bcck,  and  Bremen,  has  been  received,  charged  with  a 
special  mission  for  the  negotiation  of  a treaty  ot  amity  and 
commerce  between  that  ancient  and  renowned  league 
and  the  United  States.  This  negotiation  has  accordingly 
been  commenced,  and  is  now  in  progress,  the  result  of 
which  will,  if  successful,  be  also  submitted  to  the  senate 
for  their  consideration. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  to  the  im- 
perial throne  of  all  the  Russias,  the  friendly  dispositions 
towards  the  United  States,  so  constantly  manifested  by 
liis  predecessor,  have  continued  unabated,  and  have  been 
recently  testified  by  the  appointment  of  a minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  reside  at  this  place.  From  the  interest 
taken  by  this  sovereign  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  Greeks, 
and  from  the  spirit  with  which  others  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers  are  cc-operating  with  him,  the  friends  of 
freedom  and  of  humanity  may  indulge  the  hope  that 
they  will  obtain  relief  from  that  most  unequal  of  conflicts, 
which  they  have  so  long  and  so  gallantly  sustained;  that 
they  will  enjoy  the  blessings  of  self-government,  which 
by  their  sufferings  in  the  cause- of  liberty,  they  have  richly 
earned;  and  that  their  independence  will  be  secured  by 
those  liberal  institutions,  of  which  their  country  furnish- 
ed the  earliest  examples  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
which  have  consecrated  to  immortal  remembrance  the 
very  soil  for  which  they  are  now  again  profusely  pouring 
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forth  their  blood.  The  sympathies  which  the  people 
and  government  of  the  United  States  have  so  warmly  in- 
dulged with  their  cause,  have  been  acknowledged  b)  their 
government,  in  a letter  of  thanks,  which  I have  received 
from  their  illustrious  president,  a translation  of  which  is 
now  communicated  to  congress,  the  representatives  of" 
that  nation  to  whom  this  tribute  of  gratitude  was  inten- 
ded to  be  paid,  and  to  whom  it  was  justly  due. 

In  the  American  hemisphere,  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
independence  has  continued  to  prevail;  and  if  signalized 
by  none  of  those  splendid  triumphs  which  had  crowned 
with  glory  some  of  the  preceding  years,  it  has  only  been 
from  the  banishment  of  all  external  force  against  which 
the  struggle  had  been  mantained.  The  shout  of  victory 
has  been  superseded  by  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  over 
whom  it  could  have  been  achieved.  Our  friendly  wish- 
es and  cordial  which  have  constantly  followed 

the  southern  nations  of  America  in  <*ntho  vicissitudes  of 
their  war  of  independence,  are  succeeded  by  a solicitude, 
equally  ardent  and  cordial,  that,  by  the  wisdom  and  pu- 
rity of  their  institutions,  they  may  secure  to  themselves 
the  choicest  blessings  of  social  order,  and  the  best  re- 
wards of  virtuous  liberty.  Disclaiming  al  ike  all  right  and 
all  intention  of  interfering  in  those  concerns  which  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  their  independence  to  regulate  as  to 
them  shall  seem  fit,  we  hail  with  joy  every  indication  of 
their  prosperity,  of  their  harmony,  of  their  perserving 
and  inflexible  homage  to  those  principles  of  freedom  and 
of  equal  rights,  which  are  alone  suited  to  the  genius  and 
temper  of  tne  American  nations.  It  has  been  therefore 
with  some  concern  that  we  have  observed  indications  of 
intestine  divisions  in  some  of  the  republics  of  the  south, 
and  appearances  of  less  union  with  one  another,  than  we 
believe  to  be  the  interest  of  all.  Among  the  results  of 
this  state  of  things  has  been  that  the  treaties  concluded 
at  Panama  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ratified  by  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  that  the  meeting  ot  the  congress  at 
Tacu-baya  has  been  indefinitely  postponed.  In  accepting 
the  invitations  to  be  represented  at  this  congress,  w hile 
a manifestation  was  intended  on  the  part  ot  the  United 
States,  of  the  most  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
southern  republics  by  whom  it  had  been  proposed,  it  was 
hoped  that  it  would  furnish  an  opportunity  for  bringing 
all  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  to  the  common  acknow- 
ledgment and  adoption  of  the  principles,  in  the  regula- 
tion of  their  international  relations,  which  would  have 
secured  a lasting  peace  and  harmony  between  them,  and 
have  promoted  the  cause  of  mutual  benevolence  through- 
out the  globe.  But  as  obstacles  appear  to  have  arisen  to 
the  re-assembling  of  the  congress,  one  of  the  two  min- 
isters commissioned  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  has 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  country,  while  the  minis- 
ters charged  with  the  ordinary  mission  to  Mexico  re- 
mains authorized  to  attend  at  the  conferences  ot  the  con- 
gress whenever  they  may  be  resumed. 

A hope  was  fora  short  time  entertained,  that  a treaty  of 
peace,  actually  signed,  between  the  governments  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and-.  Brazil,  would  supersede  all  further  occasion 
for  those  collisions  between  belligerent  pretensions  and 
neutral  rights,  which  are  so  commonly  the  result  of  mari- 
time war,  and  which  have  unfortunately  disturbed  the 
harmony  of  the,  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Brazilian  government.  At.  their  last  session,  con- 
gress were  informed  that  some  of  the  naval  officers  of 
that  empire  had  advanced  and  practised  upon  principles 
in  relation  to  blockade,  and  to  neutral  navigation,  which 
we  could  not, sanction,  and  which  our  commanders  found 
it  necessary  to  resist.  It  appears  that  they  have  not  been 
sustained  by  the  government  of  Brazil  itself.  Some  of 
the  vessels  captured  undqr  the  assumed  authority  of 
these  erroneous  principles,  have  been  restored;  and  we 
trust  that  our  just  expectations  will  be  realized,  that  ade- 
quate indemnity  will  be  made  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  suffered  by  the  unwarranted 
captures  which  the  Brazilian  tribunals  themselves  have 
pronounced  unlawful. 

In  the  diplomatic  discussion,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of 
these  wrongs  sustained  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  others  which  seemed  as  if  emanating  immediate- 
ly from  that  government  itself,  the  charge  d’affaires  of 
the  United  States,  under  an  impression  that  his  represen- 
tations in  behalf  of  the  rights  and  interest  of  his  coun- 
trymen were  totally  disregarded  and  useless,  deemed  it 


his  duty,  without  waiting  for  instructions  to  terminate  his 
official  functions,  to  demand  his  passports  and  return  to 
the  United  States.  This  movement  dictated  by  an  honest 
zeal  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  country;  motives 
which  operated  exclusively  upon  the  mind  of  the  officer 
who  resorted  to  it,  has  not  been  disapproved  by  me. 
The  Brazilian  government  however,  complained  of  it  as 
a measure  for  which  no  adequate  intentional  cause  had 
been  given  by  them;  and  upon  an  explicit  assurance, 
through  their. charge  d’affaires,  residing  here,  that  a suc- 
cessor to  the  late  representative  of  the  United  States 
near  that  government,  the  appointment  of  whom  they  de- 
sired, should  be  received  and  treated  with  the  respect  due 
to  his  character,  and  that  indemnity  should  be  promptly 
made  for  all  injuries  inflicted  on  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  their  property, contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
a temporary  commission  as  charge  d’affaires  to  that  coun- 
try has  been  issued,  which  it. is  boned  will  entirely  re- 
store the  ordinary  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two 
governments,  and  the  friendly  relations  between  their  . 
respective  nations. 

Turning  from  the  momentous  concerns  of  our  union,, 
in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  to  those  of  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  administration  of  our  internal  af- 
fairs, we  find  the  revenues  of  the  present  year  correspond- 
ing as  nearly  as  might  be  expected  to  the  anticipations  of 
the  last,  and  presenting *an  aspect  still  more  favourable 
in  the  promise  of  the  next.  The  balance  in  the  treasury, 
on  the  first  of  January  last,  was  six  million  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  six-dol- 
lars  and  eighteen  cents.  The  receipts  from  that  day  to 
the  30th  of  September  last,  as  near  as  the  returns  of 
them  yet  received  can  show,  amount  to  sixteen  millions 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-one  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents.  The  receipts 
of  the  present  quarter,  estimated  at  four  millions  five 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  added  to  the  above,  form 
an  aggregate  of  twenty-one  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  of  receipts.  The  expenditures  of  tl*e  year 
may  perhaps  amount  to  twenty-two  millions  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  presenting  a small  excess  over  the 
receipts.  But,  of  these  twenty-two  millions;  upwards  of 
six  have  beenapplied  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal  of 
the  public  debt;  the  whole  amount  of  which,  approach- 
ing seventy-four  millions  on  the  first  of  January  last,  will, 
on  the  first  day  of  next  year,  fall  short  of  sixty-seveu 
millions  and  a half.  The  balance  in  the  treasury,  on 
the  first  of  January  next,  it  is  expected  will  exceed  five 
millions  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  a sum 
exceeding  that  of  the  first  of  January,  1825,  though  fall- 
ing short  of  that  exhibited  on  the  first  of  January  last. 

It  was  foreseen  that  the  revenue  of  the  present  year 
would  not  equal  that  of  the  last,  which  had  itself  been 
less  than  that  of  the  next  preceding  year.  But  the  hope 
has  been  realized  which  was  entertained,  that  these'defi- 
ciencies  would  in  nowise  interrupt  the  steady  operation 
af  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt  by  the  annual  ten 
millions  devoted  to  that  object  by  the  act  of  3d  March* 
1817. 

The  amount  6f  duties  secured  on  merchandise  import- 
ed from  the  commencement  of  the  year  until  the  30th  of 
September  last,  is  twenty-one  million  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand,  and  the  probable  amount  of  that 
which  will  be  secured  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
is  five  millions  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand 
dollars;  forming  a sum  total  of  twenty  seven  millions. 
With  the  allowances  for  drawbacks  and  contingent  defi- 
ciencies which  may  occur,  though  not  specifically  fore- 
seen, we  may  safely  estimate  the  receipts  of  the  ensuing 
year  at  twenty-two  millions  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars; a revenue  for  the  next,  equal  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  present  year. 

The  deep  solicitude  felt  by  our  citizens  of  all  classes 
throughout  the  union  for  the  total  discharge  of  the  public 
<lebt,  will  apologize  for  the  earnestness  with  which  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  urge  this  topic  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  congress — of  recommending  to  them  again  the 
observance  of  the  strictest  economy  in  the  application  of 
the  public  funds.  The  depression  upon  the  receipts  of 
the  revenue  which  had  commenced  with  the  year  1826, 
continued  with  increased  severity  during  the  two  first 
quarters  of  the  present  year.  The  returning  tide  began 
to  flow  with  the  third  quarter,  and.  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
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from  experience,  may  be  expected  to  continue  through 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  meantime,  an  al- 
leviation from  the  burden  of  the  public  debt  will,  in  the 
three  years,  have  been  effected,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
sixteen  millions,  and  the  charge  of  annual  interest  will 
have  been  reduced  upwards  of  one  million.  But  among 
the  maxims  of  political  economy  which  the  stewards  of 
the  public  moneys  should  never  suffer  w’ithout  urgent 
necessity  to  be  transcended,  is  that  of  keeping  the.  ex- 
penditures of  the  year  within  the  limits  of  its  receipts. 
The  appropriations  of  the  two  iast  years,  including  the 
v early  ten  millions  of  the  sinking  fund,  have  each  equal- 
led the  promised  revenue  of  the  ensuing  year.  While 
we  foresee  with  confidence  that  the  public  coffers  will 
be  replenished  from  the  receipts,  as  fast  as  they  will  be 
drained  by  the  expenditures,  equal  in  amount  to  those 
of  the  current  year,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they 
could  ill  suffer  the  exhaustion  of  larger  disbursements. 

The  condition  of  the  army,  and  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  public  'Service  under  the  superintendence  of  the  se- 
cretary of  war,  will  be  seen  by  the  report  from  that  offi- 
cer, and  the  documents  with  which  it  is  accompanied 

ji-niug  cne  course  ol  the  last  samraer,  a detachment  of 
the  army  has  been  usefqlly  and  successfully  called  to  per- 
form their  appropriate  duties.  At  the  moment  when  the 
commissioners  appointed  for  carrying  into  execution  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  treaty  of  August  19th,  1825,  with 
various  tribes  of  the  northwestern  Indians,  were  about  to 
arrive  at  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  the  unprovoked 
tnurder  of  several  citizens,  and  other  acts  of  unequivocal 
hostility  committed  by  a party  of  the  Winnebago  tribe, 
one  of  those  associated  in  tbe  treaty,  followed  by  indica- 
tions of  a menacing  character,  among  other  tribes  of  the 
same  region,  rendered  necessary  an  immediate  display  of 
the  defensive  and  protective  force  of  the  union  in  that 
quarter.  It  was  accordingly  exhibited  by  the  immediate 
and  concerted  movements  of  the  governors  of  the  state 
of  Illinois  and  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  compe- 
tent  levies  of  militia,  under  their  authority,  with  a corps 
of  seven  hundred  men  of  United  States  troops  under  the 
command  of  general  Atkinson,  who,  at  the  call  of  gover- 
nor Cass,  immediately  repaired  to  the  scene  of  danger 
from  their  station  at  St.  Louis.  Their  presence  dispel- 
led the  alarms  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  those  borders, 
and  overawed  the  hostile  .purposes  of  the  ludians.  The 
perpetrators  of  the  murders  were  surrendered  to  the  au- 
thority and  operation  of  our  laws;  and  every  appearance 
of  purposed  hostility  from  those  Indian  tribes  has  sub- 
sided. 

Although  the  present  organization  of  the  army,  and  the 
administration  of  its  various  branches  of  service,  are,  up- 
on the  whole,  satisfactory,  they  are  yet  susceptible  of 
luueh  improvement  in  particulars,  some  of  which  have 
been  heretofore  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  con- 
gress, and  others  are  now  first  presented  in  the  report  of 
■ the  secretary  of  war. 

The  expediency  of  providing  for  additional  numbers  of 
officers  in  the  two  corps  of  engineers  w ill,  in  some  de- 
gree, depend  upon  the  number  and  extent  of  the  objects 
of  national  importance  upon  which  congress  may  think  it 
proper  that  surveys  should  be  made,  conformably  to  the 
act  of  the  30th  of  April,  1824.  Of  the  surveys  which, 
btlore  the  last  session  of  congress,  had  been  made  under 
the  authority  of  that  act,  reports  were  made:  ' 

1.  Of  the  board  of  internal  improvement  on  the  Che- 
sapeake and  Ohio  canal. 

2.  On  the  continuance  of  the  national  road  from  Cum- 
berland to  the  tide  waters  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

3.  On  the  continuation  of  the  national  road  from  Can- 
ton to  Zanesville. 

4.  On  the  location  of  the  national  road  from  Zanesville 
to  Columbus. 

5.  On  the  continuation  of  the  same  road  to  the  seat  of 
government  in  Missouri. 

fi.  On  a post  road  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 

/ . Of  a survey  of  Kennebec  river,  (in  part.) 

8..  On  a national  road  from  Washington  to  Buffalo. 

9.  On  the  survey  of  Saugatuck  harbqr  and  river. 

10.  On  a canal  from  lake  Poutohartrain  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river. 

11.  On  surveys  at  Edgartown.  Newburvport,  and  Hy- 
tanis  harbor. 


12.  On  survey  of  La  Plaisance  Bay,  in  the  territory  of 
Michigan. 

And  reports  are  now  prepared,  and  will  be  submitted 
to  congress: 

On  surveys  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  of  a canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  across  that  peninsula;  and 
also,  of  the  country  between  the  bays  of  Mobile  and  of 
Pensacola,  with  the  view  of  connecting  them  together  by 
a canal: 

On  surveys  of  a route  for  a canal  to  conuect  the  waters 
of  James  and  Great  Kenhawa  rivers; 

On  the  survey  of  the  Swash  in  Pamtico  Sound,  and 
that  of  Cape  Fear,  below  the  town  of  Wilmington,  in 
North  Carolina: 

On  the  survey  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  in  the  Tennessee 
river,  and  for  a route  for  a contemplated  communication 
between  the  Hiwassee  and  Coosa  rivers,  in  the  state  of 
Alabama. 

Other  reports  of  surveys,  upon  objects  pointed  out  by 
the  several  acts  of  congress,  of  the  last  and  preceding  ses- 
sions, are  in  the  progress  of  preparation,  and  most  of 
them  may  be  completed  before  the  close  of  this  session. 
All  the  officers  of  both  corps  of  engineers,  with  several 
other  persons  duly  qualified,  have  been  constantly  em- 
ployed upon  these  services,  from  the  passage  of  the  act 
of30t)i  April,  1824,  to  this  time.  Were  no  other  advan- 
tage to  accrue  to  the  country  from  their  labors  than  the 
fund  of  topographical  knowledge  which  they  have  col- 
lected and  communicated,  that  alone  would  have  been  a 
profit  to  the  union  more  than  adequate  to  all  the  expen- 
ditures which  have  been  devoted  to  the  object;  but  the 
appropriations  for  the  repair  and  continuation  of  th»  Cum- 
berland road,  for  the  construction  of  various  other  roads, 
for  the  removal  of  obstructions  from  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors, for  the  erection  of  light-houses,  beacons,  piers, 
and  buoys,  and  for  the  completion  of  canals,  undertaken 
by  individual  associations,  but  needing  the  assistance  of 
means  and  resources  more  comprehensive  than  individual 
enterprise  can  command,  may  be  considered  rather  as 
treasures  laid  up  from  the  contributions  of  the  present 
age,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  than  as  unrequited  ap- 
plications of  the  accruing  revenues  of  the  nation.  To 
such  objects  of  permanent  improvement  to  the  condition 
of  the  country,  of  real  addition  to  the  wealth  as  well  as 
j to  the  comfort  of  the  people  by  whose  authority  and  re- 
j sources  they  have  been  effected,  from  three  to  four  rails* 
lions  of  the  annual  income  of  the  nation  have,  bv  laws 
enacted  at  the  three  most  recent  sessions  of  congress, 
been  applied,  without  intrenching  upon  the  necessities 
of  the  treasury;  without  adding  a dollar  to  the  taxes  or 
debts  of  the  community;  without  suspending  even  the 
steady  and  regular  discharge  of  the  debts  contracted  in 
former  days,  which,  within  the  same  three  years,  have 
| been  diminished  by  the  amount  of  nearly  sixteen  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  same  observations  arc,  in  a great  degree,  {Applica- 
ble to  the  appropriations  made  lor  fortifications  upon  the 
coasts  and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  and  for 
| the  various  objects  undey  the  superintendence  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  navy.  The  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  and  those  from  the  subordinate  branches  of  both 
the  military  departments,  exhibit  to  congress,  in  minute 
detail,  the  preserit  condition  of  the  public  establishments 
dependent  upon  them;  the  execution  of  the  acts  of  con- 
gress relating  to  them;  and  the  views  of  the  officers  en- 
gaged in  the  several  branches  of  the  service,  concerning 
the  improvements  which  may  tend  to  their  perfection. 
The  fortifications  of  the  coasts,  and  the  gradual  increase 
and  improvement  of  the  navy, are  parts  at  a great  system 
ot  national  defence,  which  has  been  upwards  often  years 
in  progress,  and  which,  for  a series  of  years  to  come,  will 
continue  to  claim  the  Constant  and  persevering  protection 
and  superintendence  of  the  legislative  authority.  Among 
the  measures  which  have  emanated  from  these  principles, 
the  act  ol  the  last  session  of  congress,  for  the  gradual  im- 
provement cf  the  navy,  holds  a conspicuous  place.  The 
collection  of  timber  for  the  future  construction  of  vessels 
of  war;  the  preservation  and  reproduction  of  the  species 
of  timber  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  purpose;  the  constrc- 
tion  of  dry  docks  for  the  use  of  the  navy;  the  erection  of 
a marine  railway  for  the  repair  of  the  public  ships,  and 
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the  improvement  of  the  navy  yards  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  property  deposited  in  them;  have  all  receiv- 
ed from  the  executive  the  attention  required  by  that  act, 
and  will  continue  to  receive  it,  steadily  proceeding  to- 
wards the  execution  of  all  its  purposes.  The  establish- 
ment of  a naval  academy,  furnishing  the  means  of  theo- 
retic instruction  to  the  youths  who  devote  their  lives  to 
the  service  of  their  country  upon  the  ocean,  still  solicits 
the  Sanction  of  the  legislature.  Practical  seamanship,  and 
the  art  of  navigation,  may  be  acquired  upon  the  cruises  of 
the  Squadrons,  which,  from  time  to  time,  are  despatched 
to  distant  seas;  but  a competent  knowledge,  even  of  the 
art  of  ship  building,  the  higher  mathematics  and  astrono- 
my; the  literature  which  can  place  our  officers  on  a level 
of  polished  education  with  the  officers  of  other  martime 
natidns-the  knowledge  ofthe  laws,  municipal  and  national, 
if hicli,  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign  states  and  their 
governments,  are  continually  called  into  operation?  and 
above  all,  that  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  honour 
and  Justice,  with  the  higher  obligations  of  morals,  and  of 
general  laws,  human  and  divine,  which  constitute  the 
great  distinction  betwen  the  warrior  patriot,  and  the  li- 
censed robber  and  pirate;  these  can  be  systematically 
■Caught  and  eminently  acquired  only  in  a permanent 
school.  Stationed  upon  the  shore,  and  provided  with  the 
Teachers?  the  instruments,  and  the  books,  conversant  with 
and  adapted  to  the  communication  of  the  principles  of 
thesfe  respective  sciences  to  the  youthful  and  inquiring 
mind. 

The  report  from  the  postmaster  general  exhibits  the 
condition  of  that  department,  as  highly  satisfactory  for 
the  present,  and  still  more  promising  for  the  future.  Its 
Tecipts  forthe  year  ending  the  first  of  July  last,  amounted 
to  one  million  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars,  and  exceeded  its  ex- 
penditures by  upwards  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  cannot  be  an  over  sanguine  estimate  to  predict  that, 
in  less  than  ten  years,  of  which  one  half  have  elapsed,  the 
receipts  will  have  been  more  than  doubled.  In  the  mean 
time,  a reduced  expenditure  upon  established  routes  has 
kept  pace  with  increased  facilities  of  public  accommoda- 
tion, and  additional  services  have  been  obtained  and  re- 
duced rates  of  compensation.  Within  the  last  year  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  in  stages  has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented. The  number  of  post  offices  has  been  increased 
to  seven  thousand;  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that,  while 
the  facilities  of  intercourse  between  fellow-citizens,  in 
person  or  by  correspondence,  will  soon  be  carried  to  the 
-door  of  every  villager  in  the  union,  a yearly  surplus  of  re- 
venue will  accrue,  which  maybe  applied  as  the  wisdom 
•of  congress,  under  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
-powers,  may  devise  for  the  further  establishment  and  im- 
provement of  the  public  roads,  or  by  adding  still  further 
to  the  facilities  in  the  transportation  ofthe  mail.  Of  the 
indications  of  me  prosperous  condition  of  our  country, 
none  can  be  more  pleasing  than  those  presented  by  the 
multiplying  relations  of  personal  and  intimate  inter- 
course between  the  citizens  of  the  union  dwelling  at  the 
remotest  distances  from  each  other. 

Among  the  subjects  which  have  heretofore  occupied 
the  earnest  solicitude  and  attention  of  congress,  is  the 
management  and  disposal  of  that  portion  of  the  proper- 
ty of  the  nation  which  consists  of  the  public  lands.  The 
acquisition  of  them,  made  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
union,  not  only  in  treasure  hut  in  blood,  marks  a right 
of  property  in  them  equally  extensive.  By  the  report 
and  statements  from  the  general  land  office,  now  cbmmu- 
nicated,  it  appears,  that,  under  the  present  government 
of  the  United  States,  a sum  little  short  of  thrity-three 
millions  of  dollars  has  been  paid  from  the  common  trea- 
sury, for  that  portion  of  this  property  which  has  been 
purchased  from  France  and  Spain,  and  forthe  extinction 
of  the  aboriginal  titles.  The  amount  of  lands  acquired  is 
hear  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  acres,  of  which, 
on  the  first  of  January,  1 826,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  millions  of  acres  had  been  surveyed,  and  lit- 
tle more  than  nineteen  millions  of  acres  had  been  sold. 
The  amount  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  purchasers  of 
the  lands  sold  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  sums  paid  forthe 
whole,  but  leaves  a small  balance  to  he  refunded;  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  ofthe  lands  have  long  been  pledged 
to  the  creditors  of  the  nation;  a pledge  from  whiqh  we 
liave  reason  to  Jiope  that  they  wjll  in  a very  few  years  be 


redeemed.  The  system  upon  which  this  great  national 
interest  has  been  managed  was  the  result  of  long,  anx- 
ious, and  persevering  deliberation;  matured  and  modified 
by  the  progress  of  our  population  and  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience, it  has  been  hitherto  eminently  successful. 
More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  lands  still  remain  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  union,  the  appropriation  and  dispo- 
sal of  which  are  sacred  trusts  in  the  hands  of  congress. 
Ofthe  lands  sold,  a considerable  part  were  conveyed  un- 
der extended  credits,  which,  in  the  vicissitudes  and  fluc- 
tuations in  the  value  of  lands,  and  of  their  produce,  be- 
came oppressively  burdensome  to  the  purchasers.  It  can 
never  be  the  interest  or  the  policy  of  the  nation  to  wring 
from  its  own  citizens  the  reasonable  profits  of  their  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  by  holding  them  to  the  rigorous 
import  of  disastrous  engagements.  In  March,  1821,  a 
debt  of  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  due  by  purchasers 
of  the  public  lands,  had  accumulated,  which  they  were 
unable  to  pay.  An  act  of  congress,  of  the  2d  of  March, 
1821,  came  to  their  relief,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
others;  the  latest  being  the  act  of  the  4th  of  May,  1826, 

the  indulgent  pruyioiono  of  -wjkiok  ovpir-(>ft  nn  -thp '4th  of 

July  last.  The  effect  of  these  laws  has  been  to  reduce 
the  debt,  from  the  purchasers,  to  a remaining  balance  of 
about  four  millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  due; 
more  than  three-fifths  of  which  are  for  lands  within  the 
state  of  Alabama.  I recommend  to  congress  the  revival 
and  continuance,  tor  a further  term,  of  the  beneficent  ac- 
commodations to  the  public,  debtors,  of  that  statute,  and 
submit  to  their  consideration,  in  the  same  spirit  of  equity, 
the  remission,  under  proper  discriminations,  of  .the  for- 
feitures of  partial  payments  on  account  of  purchases  of 
the  public  lands,  so  far  as  to  allow  of  their  application 
to  other  payments. 

There  .are  various  other  subjects,  of  deep  interest  to 
the  whole  union,  which  have  heretofore  been  recommen- 
ded to  the  considei’ation  of  congress,  as  well  by  my  pre- 
decessors, as  under  the  impression  ofthe  duties  devolving 
upon  me,  by  myself.  Among  these  are  the  debt,  rather 
'of  justice  than  gratitude,  to  the  surviving  warriors  of  tha 
revolutionary  war;  the  extension  of  the  judicial  adminis- 
tration of  the  federal  government  to  those  extensive  and 
important  members  of  the  union,  which,  having  risen  in- 
to existence  since  the  organization  of  the  present  judiciary 
establishment,  now  constitute  at  least  one  third  of  its  ter- 
ritory, power,  and  population;  the  formation  of  a more 
effective  and  uniform  system  forthe  government  of  the 
militia;  and  the  amelioration,  in  some  fo1»or  modifica- 
tion, of  the  diversified  and  often  oppressive  codes  relating 
to  insolvency.  Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  topics  of  great 
national  concernment  which  may  recommend  themselves 
to  the  calm  ami  patriotic  deliberations  of  the  legislature, 
it  may  suffice  to  say,  that,  on  these  and  all  other  mea- 
sures, which  may  receive  their  sanction,  my  hearty  co- 
operation will  be  given,  conformably  to  the  duties  enjoin- 
ed upon  me,  and  under  the  sense  of  all  the  obligations 
prescribed  by  the  constitution. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Washington , December  4,  1827. 


TWENTIETH  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

Dec.  3.  The  hour  of  meeting  having  arrived,  the  vice 
president  took  the  chair.  The  roll  of  senators  having  been 
called  over  by  Mr.  Lovjrie  the  secretary,  it  appeared 
that  every  member  was  in  attendance,  except  Mr.  Reo- 
ster  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  rFhomas  of  Illinois. 

The  oath  of  office  was  then  administered  to  such 
members  as,  having  been  elected  since  the  last  session, 
now  take  their  seats  for  six  years  from  the  present  time. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Macon , the  secretary  was 
ordered  to  wait  upon  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  inform  them  that  a quorum  ofthe  senate  was  present,.  ># 
and  ready  to  proceed  to  business.  lie  returned,  and  re- 
ported that  the  house  had  not  yet  elected  their  speaker. 

Mr.  Johnson , of  Kentucky,  then  rose  to  give  notice 
that, -on  Wednesday  next,  he  should  ask  leave  to  intro- 
duce a bill  “to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt.”  Mr.  J . 
accompanied  this  notice  with  a few  remarks,  stating  his 
desire  that  this  subject  might  receive  the  early  attention 
of  the  senate,  so  that  its  late  might,  without  tardier  de- 
lay, be  made  known  to  the  nation.  He  considered  it  ins 
duty  to  press  the  subject  at  the  present  session,  ana 
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should  have  done  so  at  the  last,  but  he  had  forborne  in  | 
consideration  of  its  being  the  short  session  of  congress, 
and  a crowd  of  otlier  business  demanding  the  attention 
of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Cobb  offered  the  usual  resolution  respecting  the 
furnishing  of  newspapers  for  the  use  of  the  senators; 
which  was  agreed  to,  with  one  disaentifig  voice. 

A message  was  received  from  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives by  their  clerk,  announcing  that  a quorum  of  that 
house  had  assembled;  that  Andrew  Stevenson , of  Va. 
had  been  elected  their  speaker,  and  that  they  were  ready 
to  proceed  to  business. 

Soon  after,  a second  message  informed  the  senate 
that  the  house  had  passed  a joint  resolution,  that  a com- 
mittee he  appointed  by  each  house,  to  wait  on  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  and  inform  him  that  they 
were  ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  might  have 
to  make. 

The  resolution  was  concurred  in,  and  Messrs.  Jllacon , 
and  Smith  of  Md.  were  appointed  a committee  on  the  part 
of  the  senate. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

December  4.  After  the  message  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States  was  read,  its  printing  ordered,  and 
the  hour  of  meeting  fixed  at  12  o’clock — 

A motion  to  adjourn  was  made,  but  withdrawn:  when, 
Mr.  Eaton,  after  some  prefato:y  remarks  in  relation 
to  the  embarrassing  situation  of  the  secretary  of  the  se- 
nate, who  was  at  a loss  to  know  w ho  was  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  senate  printer,  offered  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution: 

“In  pursuance  of  a joint  resolution  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  passed  in  1819.  regulating  the 
subject  of  printing  for  the  two  houses,  respectively,  an 
election  having  been  had  by  the  senate  during  the  last 
session,  for  a printer  to  the  senate,  and  Duff'  Green  hav- 
ing, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  resolution, re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  votes:  therefore 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  senate,  the 
said  Duff  Green  is  duly  elected  printer  of  the  senate.” 
After  a debate  of  some  animation,  in  which  Messrs. 
Eaton,  Hay  tie,  Benton,  Berrien,  .and  Woodbury , advo- 
cated, and  Messrs.  JWacon,  Harrison,  Chambers,  and 
Robbins,  opposed  the  resolution,  (ineffectual  attempts 
having  been  made  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  and  to  postpone 
its  consideration  until  to-morrow)  it  was  carried  by  yeas 
and  nays,  a^follows: 

YEAS.-^^lessrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Branch,  Chandler,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Ellis,  Hayne,  John- 
son, of  Kentucky,  Kane,  King,  McKinley,  McLane, 
Kidgely,  Rowan,  Sanford,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of 
South  Carolina,  Tazewell,  Tyler,  White,  Williams, 
Woodbury — 25. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Bateman,  Bell,  Bouligny,*  Cham- 
bers, Chase,*  Foot,  Harrison,  Hendricks,  Johnston,  of 
Louisiana,  Knight,  Macon,  Marks,  Noble,  Parris,  Rob- 
bins, Ritggtes,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Willey — 19. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

Dec.  5.  Mr.  Johnson,  cf  Kentucky’,  agreeably  to  leave, 
introduced  a bill  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt;  which 
was  read  the  first  time,  and  passed  to  a second  reading. 

Thfe  vice  president  laid  before  the  senate  a communica- 
tion from  the  department  of  war,  relative  to  proposals 
received  for  printing  a system  of  military  tactics;  and 
also  the  secretary’s  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  senate  for  the  past  year.  And  then 
The  senate  adjourned. 

ROrsr.  OF  UF.rRESKNTATIVF.S. 

Afonday,  December  4,  182/.  The  house  was  called 
to  order  by  M.  St.  Clair  Clurke,  clerk  of  the  house, 
precisely  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  the  roll  of  the  house  be- 
ing called  over  by  states,  it  appeared  that  every  member 
was  present  except  six,  viz.  Mr.  Oakley  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Holcombe  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bryan  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  and  a vacancy  in 
each  of  the  states  of  Georgia  and  Kentucky. 

Two  hundred  and  seven  members,  out  of  two  hundred 
and  thirteen,  having  answered  to  their  names,  the  house 
proceeded  to  ballot  for  a speaker. 


For  Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia, 104 

For  John  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York, 94 

Fur  P.  P.  Barbour,  of  Virginia, 4 

Scattering  votes, .3 

A Stevenson,  of  Va.  having  received  a majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes,  w as  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 

On  being  conducted  to  the  chair,  the  speaker  address 
sed  the  house  in  the  following  terms: 

Gentlemen:  In  accepting  the  distinguished  honor  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  conferupon  me,  1 am-penetrat- 
ed with  feelings  of  profound  respect  and  the  deepest 
gratitude,  and  I receive  it  as  the  most  flattering  testi- 
mony of  your  confidence  and  favor.  The  office  ol  speak- 
er of  this  house  has  been  justly  considered  one  of  high 
and  exalted  character — arduous,  in  relation  to  the  abili- 
ties necessary  to  its  execution,  and  severely  responsible 
and  laborious.  Its  honor  is  to  be  measured  by  no  ordi- 
nary standard  of  value.  The  individual,  therefore,  who 
shall  fill  this  chair  to  his  own  reputation,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  house,  must  be  distinguished  alike  by  know  - 
ledge, integrity,  and  diligence;  he  should  poooeso  an  im- 
partiality, winch  secure*  confidence;  a dignity  that  com- 
mands respect;  and  a temper  and  affability  that  disarm 
contention.  From  his  general  character  and  personal 
qualities,  lie  must  derive  a power  that-will  give  force  to 
his  interpositions,  and  procure  respect  for  his  decisions. 
He  must  conciliate  the  esteem  of  the  enlightened  body 
over  w hich  he  presides. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  leading  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  this  arduous  station.  1 certainly  do 
not  possess  them.  I know  my  own  inability  too  well  to 
believe  that  I shall  be  enabjed  to  meet  the  expectations 
of  my  friends,  or  discharge  the  high  trust  reposed  in  me 
in  a manner  suitable  to  its  dignity  and  importance.  Bring- 
ing with  me  but  little  knowledge  or  experience,  I shall, 
no  doubt,  often  err,  and  stand  in  need  of  your  utmost 
forbearance.  Let  me  hope  that,  on  such  occasions,  you 
will  scan  my  conduct  with  candor  and  liberality,  and  ex- 
tend towards  me  the  same  kind  indulgence  w hich  has 
heretofore  characterised  y our  conduct  to  the  chair.  All 
that  I can  promise,  w ill  be  a devotion  of  my  time  to  your 
service,  and  an  independent  discharge  of  my  duties  in  a 
plain  and  manly  way  . My  gratitude  for  a distinction  so 
little  merited,  shall  stimulate  me  to  supply,  by  diligence 
and  application,  what  l want  in  knowledge  and  ability; 
and,  however  I may  fail  in  other  respects,!  shall  endea- 
vor, at  least,  to  entitle  myself  to  the  suffrages  of  zeal 
and  impartiality. 

I need  not  admonish  you,  gentlemen,  of  the  magni- 
tude of  y our  trust,  nor  sav  any  thing  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  discharged  We  must  all  bo 
sensible,  that,  in  the  deliberations  and  proceedings  of  this 
house,  the  character  and  permanent  interests  of  our  com- 
mon country'  are  deeply  involved,  ll  was  iti  the  organi- 
zation and  purity  of  this  branch  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, (endeared  to  their  warm:  st  affections)  that  our  fa- 
thers believed  they  had  provided  the  best  security'  for  the 
principles  of  free  government,  and  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  tiie  people.  Virtuous,  enligluened,  and  patrio- 
tic, this  house  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  citadel  of 
American  liberty. 

Animated,  then,  by  a virtuous  and  enlightened  zeal,  let 
us  endeavor  to  realize  the  just  expectations  of  our  con- 
stituents; and  let  our  proceedings  he  characterized  by  a 
cool  and  deliberate  exertion  of  the  talents,  fortitude,  and 
patriotism  of  the  house,  as  the  surest  and  best  means  of 
sustaining  the  honor,  and  promoting  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  our  beloved  country. 

The  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  then  administered  by  \lr.  A'enolun , the  father 
of  the  house,  to  the  speaker,' vend  then,  by  the  speaker, 
successively,  to  all  the  members  from  the  several  states. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  N.  C.  it  was 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  Matthew  St.Clair  Clarke, 
clerk  to  the  late  house  of  representatives,  be  appointed 
clerk  to  this  house. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ward,  of  N.  Y.  it  w as 

Resolved,  unanimously.  That  John  Oswald  Dunn  be 
appointed  sergeant  at  arms  to  this  house — that  Benjamin 
j Burch  be  appointed  principal  doorkeeper,  and  Overton 
Can*  assistant  doorkeeper  to  the  same. 


Mr.  Sfrrayve  and  Mr.  Haynes  being  named  tellers,  j [These  gentlemen  filled  the  same  offices  for  the  last 
reported  the  following  as  the  result  of  the  balloting:  land  several  preceding  congresses.] 
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The  following  named  gentlemen  then  appeared,  and 
took  seats  as  delegates  from  territories,  viz: 

From  the  territory  of  Michigan — Austin  E.  Wing. 
From  the  territory  of  Florida — Joseph  M.  White.  * 

A message  was  received  from  the  senate,  by  Mr.  Loiv- 
rie,  their  secretary,  acquainting  the  house  that  a quorum 
had  been  formed,  and  that  the  senate  was  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  business. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer , it  was 
Resolved’  That  two  chaplains,  of  different  denomina- 
tions, be  elected  by  congress,  to  serve  during  the  pre- 
sent session,  one  by  each  house,  who  shall  interchange 
weekly. 

And  then,  on  motion  of  the  same  gentleman,  Friday 
next,  at  l o’clock,  was  assigned  for  the  election  on  the 
part  of  this  house. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ward,  of  New  York,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  rules':  and  orders  established  by 
the  late  house  of  representatives,  be  deemed  and  taken 
t o be  the  rules  and  orders  of*  proceeding  to  be  observed 
in  this  liuuac,  until  a revision  or  alteration  shall  have 
taken  place. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mien,  of  Mass,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  house  be  instructed 
to  cause  the  members  thereof  to  be  furnished  with  such 
newspapers  as  they  may,  respectively,  direct:  Provided, 
that  the  expense  of  each  member  does  not  exceed  the 
price  of  three  daily  papers. 

. On  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed,  on  the  part 
of  this  house,  tajoin  such  committee  as  has  been,  or  may 
be,  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  to  wait  on  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  inform  him  tliat  quo- 
rums of  the  two  houses  have  assembled,  and  that  con- 
gress art:  ready  to  receive  any  communications  he  may 
be  pleased  to  make. 

Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  and  Mr.  Everett  were  appointed 
• oflhe  committee  on  the  part  of  the  house. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCoy,  it  was 
Ordered,  That  the  daily  hour  to  which  the  house  shall 
stand  adjourned,  be  twelve  o’clock, meridian,  until  othev- 
vise  ordered. 

Adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  4.  Mr.  Bryan , of  North  Carolina, 
appeared,  was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  from  the  committee,  reported 
that  the  -president  would  make  a communication  at  12 
o’clock,  &e. 

Mr.  Little  moved  an  order  that  the  standing  com- 
mittees should  be  appointed  to-morrow  -,  but  agreed  that 
it  should  lie  upon  the  table  for  the  present,  to  allow  the 
speaker  a little  more  time,  there  being  above  seventy 
new  members. 

Mr.  Conflict,  of  New  Jersey,  presented  the  memorial 
of  Aaron  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  and  others,  surviving 
officers  of  the  revolutionary  army,  praying  payment  of 
the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  them  for  their  services  in  that 
army;  which  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Conflict , referred  to 
a select  committee  of  seven  members. 

Fhe  president's  message  was  then  received  and  read — 
(as  inserted  inqsreceding -(pages  of  this  sheet).  It  was  re-  | 
ierred  to  a committee  of  the  whole  on  tire  state  of  the  j 
union,  and  6,000  copies  ordered  to  be  printed,  &c. — and 
tbeffiouse  adjourned. 

Wednesday , December  5.  The  following  gentlemen 
have  been  appointed  to  compose  the  committee  on  the 
memorial  of  the  revolutionary  officers. 

Mr.  Barges,  Mr.  Conflict , Mr.  Drayton,  Mr.  Li- 
vingston, Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Holmes,  .Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Tennessee. 

Vhe-s/ieaber  laid  before  the  house  the  following  com- 
munication: 

Treasury  department. 
Comptroller's  office,  5th  Dec.  1827. 

Sin:  Tn  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
congress,  passed  the  3d  March,  1809,  entitled  “an  act 
further  to  amend  the  several  acts  for  the  establishment 
and  regulation  of  the  treasuiy,  war  and  navy  depart- } 
rnents,”and  of  the  act  passed  the  3d  of  March,  1817,  en-  j 
titled  “an  act  providing  for  the  prompt  settlement  of  the  I 
public  accounts,”!  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  here- J 
with,  the  following  deennVenis;  received  from  the  3d  au-  | 
dltor  of  the  'reasuv-' 


1.  Statement  of  the  names  of  such  officers  as  have  not 
rendered  their  accounts  within  the  year,  or  have  balance  ’’ 
unaccounted  for,  advanced  one  year  prior  to  the  30th 
September  last. 

2.  Statement  of  the  accounts  which  have  remained  un- 
settled, or  on  which  balances  have  been  due  more  than 
three  years,  prior  to  the  30th  September  last. 

3.  Abstract  of  moneys  advanced  prior  to  the  3d  of 
March,  1809,  on  the  books  of  the  late  accountant  of  the 
war  deparment,  and  which  remained  to  be  accounted  for 
on  the  books  of  the  3d  auditor,  on  the  30th  September 
last. 

I also  transmit  herewith,  a copy  of  a communication  re- 
ceived from  that  officer,  containing  explanations  in  rela- 
tion to  the  accompanying  statements. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

Jos.  Andehsox,  comptroller . 
Hon.  Andrerw  Stevenson, 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives . 

Treasury  department, 
Third  auditor's-  office,  ith  Dec.  1827. 

Sin:  1 have  the  honor  to  remark,  in  relation  to  the 
accompanying  statement  of  accounts  unsettled,  or  on 
which  balances  appear  to  be  due  more  than  three  years, 
on  the  30th  September  last,  that,  since  the  presentation 
of  the  like  statement  for  the  year  1826,  the  sums  there- 
in mentioned  to  be  outstanding,  of  moneys  advanced 
prior  to  the  3d  March,  1817,  and  amounting 
to  $2,257,647  54 

Has  been  decreased  to  1,978,424  87 

And  that,  pf  this  deduction,  292,222  77 

the  sums  refunded,  and  which  are  to  be  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  amount  to  $27,712  36.  With 
great  respect  PeteH  Hagneh,  auditor. 

Hon.  Joseph  Anderson. 

_ First  comptroller  of  the  treasury 
The  letters  and  documents  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  IVickliJfe  rose,  and  addressed  the  chair  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Speaker:  I have  risen  to  propose  the  resolution 
which  I hold  in  mjr  hand,  as  a testimony  of  respect  due 
to  my  deceased  friend  and  colleague.  It  ifcay  be  expect- 
ed of  me  that  I should  say  something  in  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  man  for  whose  memory  1 ask  of  this 
house  an  expression  of  their  respect.  To  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated,  for  the  last  two  years,  as  a 
member  of  congress,  no  commendation  from  me  can  be 
necessary.  It  was  in  the  walks  of  private  life  I have 
known  him  longest  and  best,  audit  was  there  his  virtues 
and  usefulness  were  most  conspicuous.  I move  you  that 
the  house  come  to  the  following  resolution. 

Mr.  W.  then  presented  a resolution  for  wearing  the 
mourning  usual  on  such  occasions,  in  testimony  of  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  late  William  S.  Young ; which 
iyas  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  then 
The  house  adjourned. 

TiltmSDAY’S  FIIO0EE  DINGS-— DEC.  6. 

ln'the  senate.  Mr.  JVoble  introduced  a bill  to  enable 
the  legislature  of  Indiana  to  sell  the  lands  heretofore  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  schools  in  that  state — at  the  re- 
quest of  the  legislature  and  for  reasons  assigned.  It  was 
passed  to  a second  reading. 

Monday  next  was  assigned  for  appointing  the  standing 
committees,  and  then  the  senate  adjourned  to  that,  (lay 
Li  the  house.  After  some  small  matters  had  been  a'  - 
tended  to — < ' 

The  house  proceeded  to  consider  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Little , made  on  the  4th  instant,  for  the  appointment  ot 
the  standing  committees;  when  the  motion  was  agreed 
to;  and  the  appointment  of  the  committees  was  ordered, 
accordingly. 

And  the  house  then  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  until 
which  time  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
committees  will  not  be  officially  announced. 
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National  affairs.  We  have  made  an  effort,  and  in- 
serted the  whole  of  the  treasury  report— those  from 
the  other  departments  will  follow  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
They  shew  the  business  and  affairs  ot  the  nation  in  a 
very  masterly  manner,  and  with  all  the  frankness  and 
simplicity  of  truth— which  would  make  known  every 
thing,  conceal  nothing  useful  to  be  known. 

The  present  plan  of  the  executive,  to  accompany  the 
message  of  the  chief  magistrate  with  ample  reports  from 
the  great  departments  of  state  and  the  general  post-of- 
fice, is  admirably  fitted  to  subserve  the  public  intelligence, 
and,  of  course,  "to  promote  the  public  interest.  To  each 
department  is  assigned  the  charge  of  its  own  proper  bu- 
siness, and  all  has  been  apparently  attended  to  with  a de- 
gree of  zeal,  talent  and  fidelity  never  before  surpassed— 
and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  government  proceeds  in 
cjuitifid  harmony,  to  accomplish  the  sublime  purposes 
of  gjjA  hv-titu-ioJiS:  and.  though  the  nation  is  agitated  witty 
political  strife,  the  administration  goes  on  quietly  and 
resolutely,  to  give  effect  to  the  laws,  to  prutcct  persons 
and  property,  and  increase  the  means  or  apply  the  re- 
sources of  our  country,  in  its  majestic  march  to  great- 
ness. These  are  subjects  on  which  the  patriot  dwells 
with  delight;  and,  whatever  personal  preferences  mhy 
exist,  all  agree  to  extol  and  support  the  republican  sys- 
tem; and  with  the  arrangement  of  the  nation’s  business, 
v/e  think  that  all  maybe  pleased. 

'I’he  report  from  the  secretary  of  state'  is  short — the  j 

incipal  matters  belonging  to  that  department  naturally  | 
presented  themselves  for  notice  in  the  president’s  rues-  j 
sage— but  the  reports  from  the  treasury,  war  and  navy  ; 
departments  are  full  and  exceedingly  interesting.  Of 
that  from  the  treasury,  clear  in  its  details  and  precise  in 
its  suggestions  as  to  matters  of  finance,  we  feel  diffident 
to  express  a particular  opinion,  least  its  triumphant 
vindication  of  principles  so  long  entertained  and  faithful- 
ly supported  by  us,  might  lead  into  extravagant  praise; 1 
but  we  may  be  allowed  to  offer  our  grateful  thanks  to 
the  administration,  or  Mr.  Rush,  as  its  organ,  for  this 
momentous  exposition  of  facts — which,  whatever  may  be 
their  effect  upon  the  national  legislature,  will  remain  a 
monument  ot  profound  thought  and  practical  talent. 

Bank  of  the  U.  S.  All  the  readers  of  this  paper,  j 
and  thousands  of  others,  are  aware  of  our  opinion  as  to  i 
the  establishment  of  this  corporation,  and  of  the  free  re-  j 
marks  that  we  made,  upon  certain  of  its  operations  in 
days  that  have  past.  It  exists,  however,  by  the  sanction  ! 
of  every  tribunal  which  “we  the  people”  have  “ordain-  ! 
r d,”  and  it  is  duty  to  support  the  institution  while  its  af-  ! 
fiirs  are  rightfully  conducted,  during  the  limit  of  its 
charter.  Then  a question  will  arise  that  will  be  fairly  I 
before  the  people  for  discussion;  but  until  then,  the  rights  j 
• Ved  in  the  corporation,  either  express  or  imp! ted, | 
should  not  bo  violated,  and  persons  who  I r..  vest 
money  in  the  bank,  as  on  the  faith  of  the  tuition,  may  not , 
he  injured. 

Mr.  V;  P.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  has  proposed  the  sale 
of  the  stock  held  by  the  United  States  in  this  bank — see 
congressional  proceedings.  The  mere  suggestion  will 
he  productive  of  injun- — abroad.  It  is  true,  it  might 
yield  some  advance;  but  it  would,  unnecessarily,  de- 
press the  price  of  the  stock,  and  shew  a fickleness,  in  our 
Opinion,  more  injurious  than  the  \fltue  of  the  whole  sum 
vested. — W c are  glad  to  believe  that  the  proposition  will  j 
“lie  upon  the  table. 

TWENTIETH  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December  10.  The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  was  communicated  by  the  vice  president, 
and  1,500  copies  thereof  ordered  to  be  printed. 

After  several  gentlemen  had  given  notice  of  their  in- 
tention to  introduce  different  bills. 

Vet.  xxxnr — no. 


The  senate  proceeded  to  the  election  of  its  officer 
for  the  present  congress,  when  the  follow  ing  individual? 
were  declared, to  be  elected,  and  took  the  oaths  of  their 
respective  offices: 

] Valter  Jjowrie,  secretary.  JYTountjoy  Eayly,  sergeant, 
at  arms  and  doorkeeper.  Henry  Tims,  assistant  door- 
keeper. 

This  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  election  of  the 
standing  committees,  the  senate  proceeded  to  ballot  far 
the  chairman  and  members  of  each  in  rotation,  w hen  the 
following  appointments  were  made: 

Committee  on  foreign  relatiojis — Mr.  Macon,  chair- 
man; Messrs.  Sanford,  Bell,  Tazewell,  and  White. 

Committee  on  finance — Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  chairman; 
Messrs.  McLane,  Smith,  ofS.  C.  Parris,  and  Branch. 

Committee  on  commerce — Mr.  Woodbury,  chairman; 
Messrs.  Silsbee,  McLane,  Johnston,  J.a.  and>\V  iHianu 

Committee  on  manufactures — Mr,  Dickerson,  chair- 
man; MessrtftjfCnight,  Ridgely,  Buggies,  and  Barnard. 

Committee  (yi  agricnltiere — Mr.  Branch,  chairman; 
Messrs.  Batenftin,  Willey,  Bouligny,  and  Barnard. 

Committee  on  military  affairs — Mr.  Harrison,  chair- 
man; Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Ivy.  Chandler,  Barton,  and 
Hendricks. 

Committee  on  the  militia — Mr.  Chandler,  chairman 
Messrs.  Harrison,  McKinley,  Marks,  and  Tyler. 

Committee  on  naval  affairs — Mr.  Hayne,  chairman : 
Messrs.  Robbins,  Tazewell,  Seymour,  and  Woodbury. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

December  11.  Mr.  Eaton  offered  a resolution  provid- 
ing that  the  number  of  copies  of  any  document  ordered 
bjr  the  senate  to  be  printed,  shall  be  687,  except  bills  and 
amendments,  the  number  of  whieh  shall  not  exceed  four 
hundred  to  be  distributed  as  heretofore. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  tr,  ballot  for  the  commit- 
tees not  appointed  yesterday,  when,  the  following  were 
designated: 

Committee  on  public  lands — Messrs.  Barton,  King, Ea- 
ton, Ellis,  Kane. 

Committee  on  private  land  claims — Messrs.  Smith,  of 
S.  C.  Berrien,  McKinley,  Kane,  Thomas. 

^ Committee  on  Indian  affairs — Messrs.  Benton,  Foot, 
King,  Cobb,  White. 

Committee  on  claims — Messrs.  Ruggles,  Bell,  Cobb, 
Chase,  Rowan. 

Committee  on  the  judiciary — Messrs.  Van  Buren,  Sey- 
mour, Berrien,  Rowan,  Hayne. 

Committee  on  the  post  office  and  post  roads — Messrs. 
Johnson,  ofKy.  Silsbee,  Ellis,  Johnston,  La.  Tyler. 

Committee  on  pensions — Messrs.  Noble,  Chase,  Marks, 
Cobb,  Coot. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia — Messrs.  Ea- 
ton, Bouligny,  Noble,  Chambers,  Ridgely. 

{ ore:,.’  : . on  cor.: :r, gent  expenses— -kin?*  : ■ K..i; 
Hendricks,  Chambers. 

Committee  on -engrossed  bills — Messrs.  Marks,  Parris. 
Willey. 

It  should  have  been  stated  that  Mr.  Thomas , of  Illi- 
nois, attended  in  his  place  on  Wednesday  the  5th  inst. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

December  12.  Mr.  Harrison  introduced  a bill  repeal- 
ing in  part  the  duty  on  imported  salt,  which  he  prefaced 
with  a few  remarks.  . 

A resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Dobbins  directing  au 
enquiry  ' ito  the  expediency  of  erecting  a custom  house  at 
Newport,  R.  1.  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Harris  introduced  a bill  supplementary  to  an  act 
for  the  enrolling  and  licensing  ships  and  vessels  to  be 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries;  and  for 
the  regulation  of  the  same;  which  w as  read,  and  ordered 
to  a second  reading. 

A message  w as  received  from  the  president  relative  (c 
the  northei  u boundary  line  of  Indiana,  whieh  was  ordered 
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to  be  printed.  [A  copy  was  also  transmitted  to  the 
house.] 

Among  the  petitions  presented  this  day  was  one  from 
Susan  Decatur,  widow  of  commodore  Decatur,  praying 
compensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  frigate  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  bay  of  Tripoli.  Referred  to  the  committee 
on  naval  affairs.  [A  petition  of  the  same  tenor  was  pre- 
sented to  the  house.] 

Various  portions  of  the  message,  communicated  by  the 
president  of  the  U.  States,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  were  referred  to  their  respective  committees. 
After  other  business,  and  an  hour  spent  in  the  consider- 
ation of  executive  affairs,  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEKTATIVES. 

Monday,  Di  e.  10.  The  following  were  announced  as 
the  standing  committees  of  the  house,  appointed  by  the 
speaker,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Thursday  last: 

Standing  committees  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
appointed  by  the  speaker,  under  the  rules  of  the  house. 

Of  elections.  Messrs.  Sloane,  Anderson,  Alston, 
Tucker,  of  S.  C.  Claiborne,  Phelps,  Stower. 

Of 'ways  and  means.  Messrs.  Randolph,  McDuffie, 
Sprague,  Verplanck,  Dwiglrt,  Brent,  Gilmer. 

Of  claims.  Messrs.  Williams,  McCoy,  Whittlesey, 
Barber,  of  Conn.  Clark,  of  N.  Y.  Mclntire,  Ramsay. 

Of  commerce.  Messrs.  Cambreleng,  Newton,  Thomp- 
son, of  Geo.  Gorham,  Barney,  Haiwey,  Sutherland. 

Of  public  lands.  Messrs.  Isaacks,  Vinton,  Whipple, 
Jennings,  Haile,  Duncan,  Davis. 

On  the  post  offices  and  post  roads.  Messrs.  Ingham, 
McKean,  Yancey,  Conner,  Magee,  Hodges,  Russell. 

On  the  district  of  Columbia.  Messrs.  Alexander, 
Ingersoll,  Bryan,  Weems,  Kremer,  Varnum,  Allen, 
of  Va. 

On  the  judiciary . Messrs.  P.  P.  Barbour,  Living- 
ston, Buchanan,  Rives,  Wickliffe,  Kerr,  Storrs. 

On  revolutionary  claims.  Messrs.  Wolf,  Hunt, 
Creighton,  Dickinson,  Tucker,  of  N.  J.  Fry,  Healy. 

On  public  expenditures.  Messrs.  Johnson,  of  N.  Y. 
J.  S.  Barbour,  Bailey,  Martindale,  Buck,  Gale,  Nuckolls. 

On  private  land  claims.  Messrs.  Buckner,  Moore, 
of  Alabama,  Armstrong,  Earll,  Sheppard,  Bates,  of 
Missouri,  Steregere. 

On  manufactures.  Messrs.  Mallary,  Stevenson,  of 
Pa.  Condict,  Moore,  of  Ky.  Wright,  of  N.  Y.  Stanbery, 
Martin. 

On  Indian  affairs.  Messrs.  McLean,  McKee,  Car- 
son,  Daniel,  Swan,  Simkin,  Smith,  of  Indiana. 

On  foreign  affairs.  Messrs.  Everett,  Taylor,  of  N. 
Y.  Archer,  Sergeant,  Drayton,  Oweji,  Polk. 

On  military  affairs.  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Vance, 
Smyth,  of  Va.  Desha,  Floyd,  of  Georgia,  Hobbie,  Orr. 

On  naval  affars.  Messrs.  Hoffman,  Bartlett,  Crown- 
inshield,  Carter,  Miller,  Dorsey,  Ripley. 

On  agriculture.  Messrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  Roane, 
W ilson,  of  Md.  Barlow,  Hallock,  Merwin,  Culpeper. 

On  the  territories.  Messrs.  Strong,  Clarke*  of  Ky. 
Sawyer,  Wright,  of  Ohio,  Bunner,  Lea,  Coalter. 

On  military  pensions.  Messrs.  Burges,  Mitchell,  of 
Tenn.  Bates,  of  Mass.  Lawrence,  Long,  Lecompte,  For- 
ward. 

On  unfinished  business.  Messrs.  Pearce,  Reed, 
Wilson,  of  Pa. 

On  accounts.  Messrs.  Allen,  of  Mass.  Belden, 
Plant, 

On  expenditures  in  the  department  of  state.  Messrs. 
Blair,  Letcher,  Trezvant. 

On  expenditures  in  the  department  of  the  treasury. 
Messrs.  Hall,  Mitchell,  of  Pa.  Barringer. 

On  expenditures  in  the  department  of  war.  Messrs.1 
Haynes,  Woodcock,  Turner. 

On  expenditures  in  the  department  of  ihenavy.  Messrs. 
Little,  Lyon,  Keese. 

On  expenditures  in  the  post  office.  Messrs.  Holmes, 
Leffler,  O’Brien. 

On  expenditures  on  public  buildings.  Messrs.  Sprigg, 
John  J.  Wood,  Swift. 

Mr.  Warren  Davis , of  South  Carolina,  appeared  and 
was  qualified. 

The  speaker  communicated  to  the  house  a letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  accompanied  by  his  annual 
report  on  the  state  of  the  finances.  (See  next  page).  The 


letter  was  read,  and  the  report  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  and  six  thousand  copies 
thereof  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  tlr; 
members  of  the  house. 

After  the  transaction  of  other  minor  business,  Mr. 
Hamilton , of  S.  C.  begged  to  be  excused  from  serving 
on  the  committee  on  naval  affairs,  but  on  the  question 
being  put  the  house  refused  to  excuse  him. 

The  house,  in  obedience  to  the  order  adopted  on 
Thursday  last,  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a chaplain  to  emi- 
gre ss,  for  the  present  session,  on  their  part. 

The  rev.  R.  Post  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Van  Rens- 
selaer, 

The  rev.  R.  W.  Bailey,  by  Mr.  Dwight. 

The  rev.  J.  Williams,  by  Mr.  Bates  of  Missouri. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  first  ballot,  it  appeared 
that  184  votes  had  been  taken;  that 


The  rev.  Mr.  Post  had  116  votes 

The  rev.  Mr.  Bailey  45 

The  rev.  Mr.  Williams  18 

Scattering  5 


So  the  rev.  Reuben  Post  was  chosen  chaplain. 

The  house  having  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  Condict  in  the  chair,  the  various  parts  of 
the  president’s  message  were  referred  to  the  different 
committees — that  portioh  of  it  relative  to  the  north  eastern 
boundary  having  been  referred  to  the  committee  on  fo- 
reign relations,  and  the  subject  of  the  claims  of  the  sur- 
viving warriors  of  the  revolution  to  the  same  select  com- 
mittee to  which  was  referred  the  petition  of  Aaron  Ogden 
and  others,  of  New  Jersey. 

Messrs.  Mercer , Stewart , Woods , of  Ohio,  Marvin , 
Davis , of  Mass.  Gurley , and  j Sell,  were  appointed  a 
committee  on  roads  and  canals. 

Messrs.  Metcalfe , Floyd,  of  Va.  Findlay , Ward , 
Beecher,  Me  Hatton,  and  Johns , were  appointed  a com- 
mittee on  the  militia. 

Adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  11.  Seventy  petitions  were  presented 
this  day,  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 
Among  them  v e notice  the  following. 

By  Mr.  Gorham.  Of  the  wool  growers,  and  manufac- 
turers of  woollens,  of  Massachusetts,  for  adequate  pro- 
tection of  their  respective  interests. 

By  Mv.  Drayton.  Of  the  chamber  ol  commerce,  and 
of  other  citizens  ol  Charleston — as  also,  of  the  agricul- 
tural society  of  South  Carolina,  against  an  augmentation 
of  the  duty  on  woollens. 

These  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  manufar- 
tures. 

By  Mr.  Mercer.  The  memorial  of  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  convention, 
and  of  the  commissioners  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and 
of  those  of  the  United  States,  appointed  to  rec.eive  sub- 
scriptions to  the  capital  stock  ol  the  said  canal — asking 
for  aid  from  congress. 

Referred  to  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Uttle, 

The  papers  on  file  relative  to  the  construction  of  a 
public  road  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  were 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the  post  office  and  post 
roads. 

Twenty  three  resolutions  having  local  or  general  ob- 
jects in  view,  were  offered  and  disposed  of;  and  as  the  sub- 
ject matter  will  sufficiently  appear  in  our  future  details 
of  the  proceedings,  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  them  just 
now — Adjourned. 

Wednesday, ~Dec.  12.  In  addition  to  the  numerous 
petitions  presented  yesterday,  sixty-five  were  presented 
to  day,  among  others, 

By  Mr.  Cambreleng — Of  the  sugar  refiners  of  New 
York,  for  an  increase  of  the  drawback  on  refined  sugar 
exported,  to  six  cents  a pound. — Referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means. 

The  following  resolution,  submitted  by  Mr.  Barney, 
yesterday,  was  taken  up,  read,  and  agreed  to, 

“ llesolved , That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to 
report  to  this  house,  the  examination  and  survey  of  a 
route  for  a canal  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  con- 
templated Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  with  the  estimate 
and  plan  of  the  same.  ” 

Resolutions  were  presented  by  Messrs.  Bartlett,  Ste- 
venson, of  Pa.  Johnson,  Barnard^  Smyth , of  Va.  Dray- 
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ton , Livingston , Ward , Archer , Gurley , White,  Living- 
ston, Everett , Van  Renssellaer , Richardson,  If  ickliffe, 
Harney , Chven,  Yancey , Blake , Wing,  Livingston, 
Jennings,  &c.  referring  certain  matters  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  committees. 

Mr.  Little  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  introduce  the 
following  bill: 

A bill  fixing  the  ratio  of  representation  after  the  third 

day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 

three. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That,  from  and  after  the  third  day 
of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
and  after  the  fifth  census  shall  have  beeu  taken,  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  representation  shall  be  in  the  ratio  qt 
one  representative  for  every  sixty  thousand  persons  in 
oach  state,  computed  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  twice  read,  and  committed  to  a committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communication 
from  the  first  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  relative  to  un- 
settled accounts,  &tc.  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  when 
the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday’s  proceedings — dec.  13. 

Jn  the  senate  a good  deal  of  preparative  business  was 
transacted,  but  the  follow  ing  only  requires  particular  no- 
tice at  present. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Eaton,  in- 
quiring into  the  expediency  of  admitting  and  allowing 
a drawback,  at  the  island  of  Key  West,  on  goods,  wares, 
merchandise  and  articles,  brought  there  from  any  other 
than  a foreign  port  or  place,  w as  considered  and  adopted. 

The  following  bills  were  read  a second  time,  and  re- 
ferred; 

A bill  for  the  preservation  and  repair  of  the  Cumber- 
land road; 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Columbian  college,  in  the 
district  of  Columbia: 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 
Abraham  Estis,  and  for  othei'  purposes; 

A bill  for.  the  construction  of  a breakwater  near  the 
mouth  of  Delaware  bay; 

A bill  to  repeal,  in  part,  the  duty  on  imported  salt;  and 

A bill  supplementary  to  an  act  for  the  enrolling  and 
licensing  ships  and  vessels  to  be  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  and  the  fisheries,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the 
same. 

The  rev.  Mr.  Ryland,  having£26  votes,  a plurality  of 
the  senate,  was  declared  to  be  elected  chaplain  of  that 
Lody. 

Rouse  of  representatives.  Among  the  numerous  reso- 
lutions presented  this  day  was  the  following,  by  Mr.  P. 
1*.  Barbour. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  by 
law  for  the  sale  of  that  portion  of  the  stock -of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  which  is  held  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds 
thereof  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 

In  offering  the  above  resolution,  Mr.  Barbour  briefly 
advanced  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  measure, and  adduced, 
among  other  reasons,  the  fact  that  the  stock  was  worth  in 
market  about  23^  per  cent  advance  on  its  par  value,  and 
that  the  government  would  nett  by  its  sale  a profit  of  one 
million  and  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  above  the  no- 
minal amount  of  the  stock.  He  further  stated,  that,  by 
comparing  the  amount  of  interest  paid  to  the  bank  on  the 
stock,  and  the  dividends  received,  it  w'ould  he  found 
that  a small  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  U.  S.  by  its 
sale,  &c. 

Mr.  JffcDuffie,  a member  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  urged  in  reply  to  Mr.  B.  that  the  mere  dis- 
cussion of  such  a proposition  in  this  house  had,  of  itself, 
a tendency  injuriously  to  disturb  the  pecuniary  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  its  creditors  and  with  the  bank. 
But  he  rose  principally  for  the  purpose  of  declaring,  at 
at  this  time,  that  he  differed,  almost  entirely,  from 
most  of  the  views  which  the  gentleman  had  taken 
of  the  financial  interests  involved  in  the  proposition. 
He  further  stated  that  if  the  plan  proposed  was  adopted 
the  stock,  instead  of  selling  for  125  per  cent,  would  not 
bring  105,  &e 


Mr.  Gorham  spoke  against  the  measure  and  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

ANNUAL  TREASURY  REPORT. 

Treasury  department,  December  8th,  1827. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  a report,  prepared 
in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  “act  supplementary 
to  the  act,  entitled  an  act  to  establish  the  treasury  de** 
partment,”  passed  on  the  10th  of  May,  1800. 

1 have  the  honor  to  he,  with  the  highest  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  RICHARD  RUSH. 

The  hon.  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

REPORT. 

Iu  obedience  to  the  act,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  to  “lay  before  congress,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  session,  a report  on  the  subject  of 
finance,  containing  estimates  of  the  public  revenue  and 
public  expenditures,  and  plans  for  improving  or  increas- 
ing the  revenues  from  time  to  time,”  the  secretary  pro- 
ceeds to  the  task  which  that  duty  enjoins  upon  him. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state,  in  the  beginning, 
that  the  revenue  accruing  for  the  current  year  is  iikely  to 
exceed  rather  than  fall  below  that  of  the  last.  This  is 
the  more  satisfactory,  when  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  fact  of  the  unusually  large  importations  of  foreign 
merchandise  in  1825.  The  importations  for  that  year 
having  greatly  exceeded  their  average  value  for  many 
years  preceding,  a subsequent  reduction  in  their  value 
had  been  looked  to,  under  analogous  facts  heretofore  oc- 
curring in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  This  has 
proved  to  be  less  the  case  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Although  the  importations  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September  last  are  believed  to  have  been  less 
than  for  the  year  ending  on  the  same  day  in  1826,  those 
for  1827,  commencing  on  the  first  of  January,  and  end- 
ing with  the  close  of  the  present  month,  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  greater.  It  is  on  the  year,  calculated  in  the 
latter  way,  that  the  annual  revenue  from  the  customs  is 
estimated.  The  importations  for  the  third  quarter  of  the 
present  year  have  been  large,  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
woollen  goods  which  they  embraced.  If  this,  on  the 
one  hand,  has  been  a cause  specially  operating  to  augment 
the  entire  importations  of  1827,  there  are  circumstances 
connected  with  other  branches  of  the  foreign  trade  that 
have  been  specially  in  operation  to  diminish  them.  The 
opinion  may  reasonably  be  entertained,  founded  on  these 
and  other  considerations,  that  the  reaction,  under  the 
heavy  importations  of  1825,  has  arrived  at  its  close. — 
Aside,  therefore,  from  unforeseen  events,  the  importa- 
tions for  the  next  year,  on  which  the  revenue  so  mainly 
depends,  under  the  present  system  of  finance,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  prove  sufficiently  ample  for  every  ordinary 
financial  purpose.  The  actual  receipts  into  the  treasury, 
during  the  current  year,  have  been  less,  in  particulars, 
that  will  be  presently  'stated,  than  the  sum  at  which  they 
were  estimated.  They  have  been  sufficient,  however, 
with  the  balance  in  the  treasury  atthe  commencement  of 
the  year,  to  meet  every  appropriation  for  the  service  of 
the  year,  including  the  sum  of  ten  millions  on  account  of 
the  public  debt. 

As  the  state  of  the  public  debt,  and  manner  in  which 
the  process  of  extinguishment  goes  on,  from  year  to  year, 
is  a subject  on  which  the  nation  desires  ami  expects  to 
receive  accurate  and  full  information,  it  will  be  exhibited 
to  congress  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  exposition  of  this  subject  will  be  given  in 
connexion  with  a short  retrospect. 

From  the  first  of  January,  1825,  to  the  close  of  the 
present  year,  there  will  have  been  applied  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  public  debt,  the  sum  of  $21,297,210  93;  and 
paid  on  account  of  interest,  the  sum  of  $11,863,445  20; 
making  a total  of  $53,160,656  13.  Of  the  applications  on 
account  of  the  principal,  during  these  years,  $7,725,034  88 
were  made  in  1825;  $7,064,709  21  in  1826;  and  $6,507,- 
466  84,  will  have  been  made  by  the  close  of  1827.  Of  the 
preceding  sum  of  $21,297,210  93,  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  a portion  of  it,  viz:  5,000,000,  was  borrowed  under 
the  act  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1824,  at  an  interest  of 
four  and  a half  per  cent.,  to  pay  off  an  equal  portion  of 
debt  standing  at  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  public  debt,  on  the  first  of  January. 
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1825,  was  $83,710,572  60.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
stock,  amounting  to  five  millions,  at  4^  per  cent.,  created 
by  the  above  act,  but  which  was  not  issued  until  after  the 
commencement  of  1825;  and  a small  amount  of  three  per 
went,  stock,  that  was  subsequently  issued,  viz:  $16  25,  mak- 
ing the  whole  of  the  public  debt  in  1825,  $88,710,588  85. 
The  aggregate  amount  at  which  it  will  stand  on  the  first 
of  January,  1828,  will  be  $67,413,377  92.  The  whole 
of  the  $21,297,210  93,  applied  to  the  principal  of  the 
debt  in  the  three  years  mentioned,  have  gone  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  six  per  cent  stock.  Five  millions  of  this 
sum,  having  been  replaced  by  the  stock  at  4^  per  cent., 
issued  under  the  act  of  the  26th  of  May,  aforesaid,  are,  of 
course,  again  to  be  ranked  as  part  of  the  debt.  It  fol- 
lows, that  debt,  in  six  per  cent,  stock,  to  the  amount  of 
sixteen  millions  two  hundred  and  ninety  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  ninety-three  cents,  will 
have  been  absolutely  extinguished  in  the  course  of  these 
three  years,  by  the  surplus  moneys  of  the  treasury,  in 
addition  to  $11,863,445  20  paid  as  interest.  It  also  fol- 
lows, that  twenty-one  millions  sixtv-two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  seventeen  cents,  in  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  will  have  been  applied  to  the  public 
debt  during  the  years  1826  and  1827,  out  of  the  means 
of  the  treasury,  without  any  assistance  whatever  from 
loans.  This  is  an  amount  greater  than  was  required  to 
be  applied  to  it  for  these  two  years  by  the  obligations 
of  the  sinking  fund  act. 

It  will  be  satisfactory  to  congress  to  know,  that,  during 
tire  three  years  in  question,  besides  these  payments,  made 
on  account  of  the  debt,  and  all  other  payments  to  meet 
the  annual  expenses  of  government,  large  sums  have 
been  applied  to  objects  wearing  a character  neither  tem- 
porary nor  annual.  By  these  are  meant,  internal  im- 
provements, in  the  form  of  subscriptions  to  canals,  and 
appropriations  for  otherwise  opening  and  extending  inter- 
course throughout  the  country;  fortifications  and  armo- 
ries; ships  of  war,  naval  docks  and  other  establishments 
connected  with  the  navy;  public  edifices  of  various  de- 
scriptions, whether  for  purposes  marine  or  civil;  arming 
the  militia;  the  purchase  of  lands  from  the  Indians,  and 
other  expenses  belonging  to  this  department  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  On  such  objects,  and  others  kindred  to  them, 
the  expenditures,  dui’ing  these  three  years,  have  reached 
a sum  little  short  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  A nation, 
that,  after  providing  for  the  regular  support  of  its  go- 
vernment, is  seen  to  proceed  in  this  manner  m the  pay- 
ment of  its  public  debt,  and  in  additional  disbursements  so 
considerable,  for  which  equivalents  remain,  that,  for  the. 
most  part,  are  of  permanent  value  to  the  nation,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  other  than  prosperous  in  its  financial  con- 
dition. 

That  the  exact  situation  of  the  whole  funded  debt  at 
this  time  may  be  seen,  the  several  parts  of  which  it  con- 
sists will  be  distinctly  set  forth,  for  the  full  information  of 
congress. 

Its  total  amount,  on  the  first  of  October  last,  was, 
(statement  No.  1.)  $68,913,541  08.  This  sum  compre- 
hends the  old  revolutionary  three  per  cents,  amounting 
!o  $13,296,247  70,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  the  seven  millions  subscribed  to  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  also  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  government. 

The  residue  of  the  debt  Avas  contracted  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  1812,  and  consists  of  various 
loans  and  stocks,  created  and  redeemable  at  periods  as 
follow; 

1.  The  sum  of  $4,244,587  07,  at  six  per  cent,  being 
the  residue  unpaid  of  the  loan  under  the  act  of  the  8th  of 
February,  1813,  and  redeemable  in  1826.  The  amount' 
authorized  to  be  borrowed  under  this  act  was  sixteen 
millions.  For  this  sum,  certificates  of  stock  issued  to  the 
amount  of  $18,109,377  4S,  a premium  having  been  given 
to  the  lenders.  Of  this  amount,  there  remains  unpaid,  as 
above,  $4,244,587  07. 

2:  The  sum  of  $13,096,542  90,  at  six  per  cent,  being 
the  residue  unpaid  of  loans  made  under  the  act  of  the 
24th  of  March,  1814,  and  redeemable  in  1827.  The 
amount  authorized  by  this  act  was  twenty-five  millions. 
Of  this  amount,  there  was  borrowed  under  loans  contract- 
ed in  1814, the  sum  of  $12,942,423  2j5.  For  this  sum  cer- 
tificates of  stock  issued  to  the  amount  of$16, 108,014  43, 
tiirdev  a premium  to  the  lenders,  as  above;  of  which 


there  remain  unpaid,  of  the  loan  contracted  on  the  second 
of  May  in  that  year,  $8,507,866  36;  of  that  contracted  on 
the  22d  of  August,  $4,050,780  77;  and  of  other  smaller 
loans,  contracted  under  the  act  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  $537,895  77;  making  in  the  whole,  $13,096,542  90. 
as  first  above  stated.  , 

3.  The  sum  of  $9,490,099  10,  at  six  per  cent,  being 
the  residue  unpaid  of  the  loan  under  the  act  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1815,  and  redeemable  in  1828.  This  act  author- 
ized a loan  of  eighteen  millions  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars.  There  was  bor- 
rowed under  it,  the  sum  of  $11,699,326  63,  principally 
by  the  funding  of  treasury  notes,  and  certificates  of  stock 
issued  to  the  amount  ot  $12,288,147  56,  of  which,  there 
remain  unpaid,  as  above,  $9,490,099  10. 

4.  The  sum  of  $769,668  08,  at  an  interest  of  four  and 
a half  per  cent,  being  one  half  of  the  six  per  cent,  stock 
of  1813,  exchanged  under  the  act  of  congress,  of  the  3d 
of  March,  1825,  and  redeemable  in  1829. 

5.  The  sum  of  $769,668  08,  at  an  interest  of  four  and 
a half  per  cent,  being  the  other  half  of  the  six  per  cent, 
stock,  exchanged  as  above,  and  redeemable  in  1830. 

6.  The  sum  of  $18,901  59,  at  five  per  cent  being  one 
third  part  of  the  sum  of  $56,704  77.  issued  in  exchange 
for  six  per  cent,  stock  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  under  the 
act  of  the  20th  of  April,  1822,  and  redeemable  in  1831 . 

7.  The  sum  of  $18,901  59,  at.fi.ye  per  cent,  being  one 
other  third  part  of  the  sum  subscribed,  as  above  stated, 
and  redeemable  in  1832. 

8.  The  sum  of  $10,000,000,  at  four  and  a half  per  cent, 
being  stock  created  under  the  acts  of  the  24th,  and  26th 
of  May,  1824,  for  sums  borrowed  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  one  half  to  pay  the  Florida  claims,  the 
other  half  to  pay  off  the  six  per  cent,  stock  of  1812,  and 
redeemable  in  1832. 

9.  The  sum  of  $999,999  13,  at  five  per  cent,  being 
, stock  created  by  the  act  of  the  15th  of  May,  1820,  and 
redeemable  in  1832. 

10.  The  sum  of  $18,901  59,  at  five  per  ceht.  being  the 
remaining  third,  subscribed  under  the  act  of  the  20th  of 
April,  1822,  and  redeemable  in  1833. 

11.  The  sum  of  $2,227,363  97,  at  four  and  a half  per 
cent,  being  one-half  of  the  amount  subscribed  in  ex- 
change for  six  percent,  stock  of  1813,  under  the  act  cf 
the  26th  of  May,  1824,  and  redeemable  in  1833. 

12.  The  sum  of  $2,227  363  98,  at  four  and  a half  per 
cent,  being  the  other  half  subscribed  under  the  act  last 
above  stated,  and  redeemable  in  1834. 

13.  The  sum  of  $4,735,296  30,  at  five  per  cent,  be- 
ing the  amount  of  stock  issued  under  the  act  of  the  3d 
of  March,  1821,  and  redeemable  in  1835. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  gives  the  aggregate  cf 
$68,913,541  08,  stated  as  the  amount  of  the  debt  on  the 
first  of  October  last. 

Of  this  aggregate,  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to 
state,  that  $49,001,215  36,  are  owned  in  the  United 
States,  and  $19,912,325  72,  by  foreigners. 

A payment  being  about  to  be  made  on  account  of  the 
principal  of  the  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  iu 
addition  to  one  that  was  made  in  July,  its  total  aggre- 

fate  amount,  on  the  fii^st  of  January,  1828,  will  be, 
67,413,377  92. 

To  make  up  this  aggregate,  all  the  items  exhibited  iu 
the  foregoing  view  of  tire  whole  debt  are  included.  But 
the  whole  together,  gives  the  nominal,  rather  than  the 
real  amount  of  the  debt.  Its  real  amount,  on  the  first  of 
January,  1828,  will  be  but  a fraction  above  sixty  millions. 
The  sum  of  seven  millions,  subscribed  by  the  government 
to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  is,  in  effect,  destroyed 
as  debt,  by  the  United  Sates  owning  an  equal  amount  in 
the  shares  of  the  bank.  So  far  is  this  sum  fro  m being  any 
charge  upon. the  treasury,  that  the  treasury  is  annually 
receiving  interest  for  it  in  the  dividends  upon  the  shares. 
Whenever  the  latter  are  sold,  they  may,  at  least,  he  ex- 
pected to  replace  the  sum  that  Avas  invested  in  them. 
The  old  revolutionary  three  per  cents,  too,  have  iioav  ex- 
isted nearly  forty  years. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  sinking  fund  act,  this  stock  can 
only  be  bought  up  and  extinguished  by  the  government, 
when  the  price  shall  fall  to  sixty-five  dollars  for  every 
one  hundred  dollars.  This  in  all  probability,  will  pre- 
vent, for  some  time  to  come,  the  $13,296,247  70,  of 
which  this  stock  consists,  being  any  charge  upon  the  re~ 
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jurces  of  the  nation,  so  far  as  paying  off  the  principal  is 
concerned;  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  when  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  it  off  will  attach  under  the  above  act,  or  when 
it  could  otherwise  be  done  with  full  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  many  years  since  this  stock  has  been  as  low  as  sixty 
live  dollars  for  one  hundred,  and  there  is  no  present  pros- 
pect of  its  falling  so  low.  The  portions  of  the  debt,  there- 
fore, which,  under  the  existing  enactments  of  the  law,  can 
alone  he  met  by  an  annual  and  ascertained  process  ot  ex- 
tinguishment, unless  the  three  per  cents  should  be  paid 
off  at  one  hundred,  cannot  be  computed  at  more  than 
$47,117,130  22.  It  is  plain  that  this  amount  is  rapidly 
hastening  to  extinguishment.  If  the  United  Suites  con- 
tinue at  peace,  and  there  is  happily  no  present  prospect 
of  its  interruption,  their  debt  must,  in  a few  years  more, 
disappear.  The  new  obligations  which  will  devolve  up- 
on tli#  national  councils,  in  reference  to  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  the  country,  when  liberated  from  large  annual 
payments  on  account  of  the  debt,  the  wisdom  of  those 
councils  will,  at  the  proper  season,  know  how  to  esti- 
mate. 

It  remains  to  make  known,  in  conclusion,  under  this 
head,  the  operations  had  at  the  treasury  upon  the  public 
debt,  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress. 

In  the  last  annual  report  from  this  department,  a loan, 
to  the  amount  of  sixteen  millions,  at  an  interest  not  to 
exceed  five  per  cent,  was  recommended.  The  object  of 
such  a loan  was  to  pay  off  a portion  of  the  debt,  equal  to 
sixteen  millions,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.  No 
law  to  this  effect  having  passed,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
department  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  paying  off  the  six 
per  cents,  as  far  as  the  means  of  the  treasury  would  allow. 
Accordingly,  on  the  first  of  J uly,  the  sum  of  $5,007,303  6S 
was  paid  on  account  of  the  six  per  cent,  loan  created  by 
the  act  of  the  8tli  of  February,  1813.  By  the  decision  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  in  September,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  further  sum  of  $1,500,000  should  be 
paid  on  account  of  the  same  loan,  at  the  termination  of  the 
present  quarter  of  this  year.  Public  notices  have  been 
issued  in  conformity  with  this  decision,  and  are  now  out- 
standing. A small  fraction  over  the  sum  is  included  in 
tiie  notice:  the  terms  of  the  loan  having  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  certificates  to  be  paid  off  should  be  fixed 
upon  bv  lot,  and  the  last  drawn  number,  in  this  instance, 
as  in  the  payment  of  July,  having  given  the  fractional  ex- 
cess. The  manner  of  drawing  the  lots  having  been  mi- 
nutely described  in  a paper  annexed  to  the  last  annual  re- 
port, will  not  here  be  repeated.  In  deciding  upon  the 
further  payment  of  $1,500,000  the  commissioners  had 
due  reference  to  the  4th  section  of  the  sinking  fund  act, 
of  March  the  3d,  1817,  which  declares  that,  “whenever 
there  shall  be,  at  any  time  after  an  adjournment  of  con- 
gress, in  any  year,  a surplus  of  money  in  the  treasury, 
above  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  service  of  such  year, 
the  payment  of  which  to  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking- 
fund  will  yet  leave  in  the  treasury,  at  the  end  ol  the  yeai^ 
a balance  equal  to  two  millions  ot  dollars,  then  such  sur- 
plus sliall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  the 
sinking  fund,  to  be  paid  at  such  times  as  the  situation  of 
the  treasury  will  best  permit.”  But  this  provision  was 
not  viewed  as  creating  any  obstacle  to  the  decision.  The 
construction  aiul  practice  at  the  treasury,  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act,  have  invariably  been  not  to  consider  the 
above  provision  as  attaching,  so  long  as  any  part  of  the  ten 
millions  remain  unapplied  to  the  debt;  this  sum  being- 
considered,  under  the  very  object  and  terms  of  the  act,  as 
a standing  appropriation  for  the  service  of  the  year. 

No  further  remarks  are  deemed  necessary  at  this  time 
hi  relation  to  the  public  debt.  Should  the  laws  respecting 
it  remain  unchanged,  payments  on  account  of  the  princi- 
pal will  continue  to  be  made  throughout  the  ensuing  year, 
in  such  ways  as  the,obligations  of  the  laws  direct,  and  the 
means  of  the  treasury  may  best  allow. 

Public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  years  1826  and 
1827. 

The  nett  revenue  which  accrued  from 
duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  during  the 
year  18£6,  amounted,  (Statement  A)  to  $20,248,054  30 

The  actual  receipts  into  the  treasury, 
from  all  sources,  during  the  year  1826, 
amounted  to  ' * 25,260,434  21 


VIZ: 

Customs,  (Statement  A)  2S,341,S31  77 
Public  lauds,  (Statement 

D)  1,303,785  00 

Dividends  on  stock  in  the 

bank  of  the  United  Suites, 
arrears  of  internal  duties 
and  direct  taxes,  and  inci- 
dental receipts,  (Statement 

E)  500,228  00 

Repayments  of  advances 

made  in  the  war  depart- 
ment, for  services  or  sup- 
plies prior  to  the  first  of 
July,  1815,  25,088  45 

Making,  with  the  balance 
in  the  treasury  on  the  first 

of  Jan.  1826,  of  5,201,650  43 


An  aggregate  of  30,462,084  64 

The  actual  expenditures  of  the  United 
States,  on  all  accounts,  during  the  year 
! 1826,  amounted  (Statement  F)  to  24,103,398  46 

VIZ: 

Civil,  diplomatic,  ^nd 
miscellaneous,  2.600,177  79 

Military  service,  includ- 
ing fortifications,  ordnance, 

Indian  department,  revolu- 
tionary and  military  pen- 
sions, arming  the  militia, 
and  arrearages  prior  to  the 
first  of  January,  1817,  6,243,256  03 

Naval  service,  including 
the  gradual  increase  of  the 
navy,  4,218,902  45 

Public  debt,  11,041,082  19 

Leaving  a balance  in  the 

treasury,  on  the  first  of  ■ ~ 

January,  1S27,  of  6,358,686  18 

The  actual  receipts  into  the  treasury, 
during  the  three  first  quarters  of  the  year 
1827,  are  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  17,488,810  07 

VIZ: 

Customs,  15,142,892  68 

Public  lands,  (statement 
G)  1,212,011  29 

Dividends  on  stock  in  the 
bank  of  the  United  States, 

Arrears  of  internal  du- 
ties and  direct  taxes,  and 
incidental  receipts,  (State- 
ment H) 

[This  item  includes  the 
sum  of  602,480  dollars,  as 
the  first  moiety  of  a sum 
paid  by  the. British  govern- 
ment, by  virtue  of  a conven- . 
tion  under  the  first  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  for 
slaves  carried  off  by  Bri- 
tish officers  in  contraven- 
tion of  that  treaty;  which 
sum,  as  it  is  paid  out  to 
the  American  claimants  by 
treasury  warrants  in  the 
usual  form,  has  a place 
among  the  actual  receipts 
of  the  year,  though  no  part 
of  the  revenue.  ] 

Repayments  of  advances 
made  in  the  war  depart- 
ment, for  services  or  sup- 
plies, prior  to  the  first  of 
July,  1815, 

And  the  actual  receipts 
into  the  treasury  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  year, 

(including  the  other  moiety 
ot  the  sum  explained  as 
above)  are  estimated  at 


420,000  00 
681.561  12 


32,344  93 

5,117,480  00 
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Making  the  total  estimated  receipts  into 
the  treasury,  during  the  year  1827,  22,006,290  07 

And,  with  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  31st  December,  1826,  of  6,358,680  18 


An  aggregate  of  28,964,970  25 

The  expenditures  of  the 
three  first  quarters  of  the 
year  1827,  are  estimated 
to  have  amounted  to  (state- 
ment!) 17,895,390  96 

viz: 

Civil, diplomatic,and  mis- 
cellaneous, 2,013,520  47 

(This  item  includes 
$294,392  23  paid  to  the 
American  claimants  under 
the  first  article  of  the  trea- 
ty of  Ghent,  in  virtue  of 
awards  duly  made  in  their 
favor. ) 

Military  service,  includ- 
ing fortifications,  ordnance, 

Indian  department,  revolu- 
tionary and  military  pen- 
sions, arming  the  militia, 
and  arrearages  prior  to  the 
first  of  January,  1 81 7,  4, 750, 271  1 5 

Naval  service,  including 
the  gradual  increase  of  the 
navy,  3,458,575  91 

Public  debt,  viz: 

Reimbursement  of  prin- 
cipal, $5,007,303  68 
Payment 

of  interest,  2,665,719  75 

7,673,023  43 

And  the  expenditures  of 
the  fourth  quarter  are  esti- 
mated at 

VIZ: 

Civil, diplomatic,  and  mis- 
cellaneous, 

(This  item  includes 
$92,687  67,  as  amount  of 
awards  under  the  first  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent. ) 

Military  service,  includ- 
ing fortifications,  ordnance, 

Indian  department,  revolu- 
tionary and  military  pen- 
sions, arming  the  militia, 
and  arrearages  prior  to  the 
first  of  January,  1817, 

Naval  service,  including 
the  gradual  increase  of  the 
navy. 

Public  debt,  viz: 

Reimbursement  of  prin- 
cipal, $1,500,163  16 

Payment 

Of  interest,  852,593  42 

2.352,756  58 

Making  the  total  expen-  

diture  of  the  year  1827,  22,695,390  96  j 

And  leaving  in  the  treasury,  on  the  1st — [ 

January,  1828,  an  estimated  balance  of  6,269,585  29 


It  will  he  observed,  from  the  above  statements,  that 
the  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  all  sources,  in  1826, 
were  $25,260,434  21.  The  sum  at  which  they  were  es- 
timated, in  the  annual  report  of  1825  was  $25,500,000. 
From  the  statements  and  estimates  applicable  to  1827, 
it  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  sums  received,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  received,  from  all  sources,  during  thisyeai*, 
(apart  from  the  moneys  paid  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent), 
will  amount  to  $21,401,330  07.  The  amount  at  which 
they  were  estimated  in  the  annual  report  of  1826,  was 
$23,150,000.  It  is,  therefore,  expected  that , the  entire 
receipts  of  1827  will  be  $1,748,669  93  less  than  the  esti- 
mates presented  in  1826. 

Of -this  difference,  upwards  of  400.000  dollars  were 


4,800,000  .00 

672,243  42 


900,00.0  00 
875,000  00 


caused  by  postponements  in  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 
The  estimate,  in  1826,  of  the  receipts  from  this  source, 
for  1827,  was  fixed  at  two  millions  of  dollars.  This 
was  founded  in  part,  as  stated  in  the  report,  on  expected 
sales  of  a considerable  quantity  of  relinquished  lands 
in  Alabama.  These  sales  having  been  postponed  until 
1828,  the  amount  which  it  was  anticipated  they  would 
yield,  should,  therefore,  be  stricken  from  the  estimate. 
With  this  deduction,  the  amount  produced  by  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands,  in  1827,  will  be  found  to  corres- 
pond very  nearly,  in  all  other  particulars,  with  the  esti- 
mate. 

The  remaining  difference  has  been  in  the  customs. 
This  has  proceeded  from  the  uncertainties  that  attend  all 
estimates  of  the  revenue  depending  upon  foreign  com- 
merce, itself  ever  uncertain.  These  estimates,  whe- 
ther given  by  this  department,  or  by  committees  of  con- 
gress, specially  scrutinizing  them  under  all  the  lights  at- 
tainable, have  often,  heretofore,  from  causes  impossible 
to  have  been  foreknown,  been  disappointed  by  the  re- 
sult. The  disappointment  has  sometimes  been  upon  a 
larger,  sometimes  upon  a smaller  scale.  Such  estimates 
can,  therefore,  on  no  occasion,  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  an  approximation  to  that  sum  always  desi- 
rable to  be  known,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  in  a long  series 
of  years,  foretold  with  precision.  The  estimates  pre- 
sented for  1827  were  formed  upon  bases  which  had  the 
sanction  of  past  experience  in  giving  reasonable  promise 
of  a fair  approach  to  the  result.  Whilst  on  the  one  side 
expectations  of  a redundant  income  should  not  be  too 
confidently  indulged,  it  becomes  a duty  on  the  other 
not  to  estimate  the  receipts  below  the  amount  which  the 
usual  probabilities  seem  to  warrant,  least  the  public  ser- 
vice should  be  stinted  in  any  useful  particular  by  the  re- 
strained appropriations  of  congress.  The  importations 
for  1827,  taking  into  the  account  the  calendar  year, 
will,  it  is  believed,  as  before  intimated,  exceed  the  im- 
portations for  1826.  But  those  for  the  two  first  quar- 
ters of  1827  have  been  very  small.  Had  they  borne  the 
same  proportion  to  those  of  the  two  last  quarters  that 
the  importations  of  the  two  first  quarters  have  borne 
to  those  of  the  two  last,  on  an  average  of  five  years 
preceding,  the  actual  receipts  into  the  treasury  from 
the  customs,  1827,  would  have  been  larger.  This  effect 
would  have  grown  out  of  the  terms  of  credit  allowed  on 
duty  bonds.  By  these  terms  a portion  of  the  payments 
always  falls  due  within  the  year  on  importations  made 
during  the  first  six  months  in  the  year.  The  average 
importations  for  the  first  six  months  during  five  years 
that  preceded  1827,  were  larger  than  those  for  the  last 
six  months.  For- 1827  there  is  every  probability  that 
tli  is  ratio  of  importations,  on  the  time  of  the  whole  year, 
will  be  reversed.  It  is  so,  as  far  as  yet  ascertained.  We 
are  reminded,  even  by  the  experience  of  recent  years,  of 
the  frequent  variations  between  the  anticipations  and  the 
issue  in  this  part  of  our  fiscal  system.  In  1817,  the  es- 
timated receipts  from  the  customs  were  $24,000,000, 
and  the  nctual  receipts  $26,283,348.  In  1818,  the  esti- 
mated receipts  were  $20,000,000,  and  the  actual  re- 
ceipts 17,176,385.  In  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  the  estimates 
from  the  same  source  were  successively  given  at 
$21,000,000,  $19,000,000,  and  $14,000,000.  The  sums 
scucessively  received  were  $20,283,608,  $15,005,612, 
and  $13,00*4,447.  These  disappointments  sprung  from 
supervening  causes,  the  means  of  knowing  which  did 
not  exist  when  the  estimates  were  made.  There  have 
been,  at  other  epochs,  differences  much  more  considera- 
ble, which  need  not  be  detailed,  yet  it  may  not  be  irrele- 
vant to  tht:  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  intrinsic  uncer- 
tainties of  this  branch  of  revenue,  to  add,  that,  for  the 
last  of  the  year  here  indicated,  after  the  estimate  had 
been  given  in  from  the  treasury  at  $14,000,000,  the  pro- 
per committee  of  one  of  the  branches  of  tfie  legislature 
thinking  it  too  low,  raised  it  to  fifteen  millions.  The 
receipts  for  that  year,  (1821),  scarcely  exceeded  thirteen 
millions,  as  already  stated.  The  allusion  to  these  facts 
would  be  incomplete  in  its  purpose,  without  the  further 
remark,  that  the  affairs  of  this  department  are  well 
known  to  have  been  conducted  with  great  general  accu- 
racy during  the  years  mentioned. 

The  balance  of  $6,269,585  29,  that  will  probably  be 
in  the  treasury  on  the  first  ot  January , 1828,  will  he  sub- 
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Sect  to  the  following  charges:  1.  The  balance  of  unap-  j 
plied  appropriations  which  will  remain  to  be  satisfied 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1828,  estimated  at  $3,980,000. 

2.  About  one  million  of  dollars  in  funds  that  cannot  be 
considered  as  effective,  being  made  up  of  debts  due  from 
banks  in  several  of  the  states,  heretofore  used  by  the 
government  as  banks  of  deposite,  or  the  notes  of  which 
■were  received  whilst  payments  in  specie  were  suspend- 
ed. As  was  stated  in  a former  report,  the  recovery  of 
these  debts,  though  measures  to  that  end  are  in  train, 
must,  in  many  instances  be  regarded  as  doubtful,  and 
will  probably  be  slow  in  all.  3.  The  sum  of  $817,880, 
being  the  amount  whieh  it  is  believed  will  remain  unpaid 
of  the  monies  received  under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent. 

Estimate  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure  for 

1828. 

The  value  of  importations  into  the  United  States  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  September  last,  is  es- 
timated at  eighty  one  millions  of  dollars.  The  expor- 
tations for  the  same  period  are  estimated  at  eighty  mil- 
lions. When  the  more  exact  statistical  returns  for  the  | 
year  are  laid  before  congress,  as  they  will  be  in  the  course  j 
of  the  session,  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  has  been  a 
diminution  in  the  imports  from  China  during  the  present 
year,  as  compared  with  the  past.  The  diminution  has 
been  very  considerable,  both  in  teas  and  silks.  This 
fact  will  show-,  in  the  end,  the  greater  excess  of  importa- 
tions from  Europe  during  the  present  year,  whence  our 
foreign  manufactures  are  principally  derived.  The 
fourth  vear  is  now  in  progress,  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  congress  augmenting  the  duties  on  imported  mei-- 
ehandize.  We  are,  therefore,  at  a point  enabling  us  to 
speak  on  grounds  more  authentic  than  hitherto,  of  the 
effects  of  that  act  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  na- 
tion. By  comparing  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its 
operation,  with  an  equal  portion  of  time  that  preceded, 
it  appears  that  both  the  imports  and  exports  have,  in  the 
aggregate,  increased.  They  stand  thus:  total  value  of 
importations  for  the  years  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  two 
hundred  and  lorty-one  millions  of  dollars;  total  tor  1825, 
1826,  and  1827,  two  hundred  and  sixiy-t>vo  millions:  to- 
tal value  of  exportations  for  the  three  former  years,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  millions;  total  value  for  the 
thi’ee  latter  years,  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions. 
Tractions  are  dropped  both  ways.  The  result  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  re-exportations  of  foreign  merchandize  for 
the  same  time,  which  bear  a proportion  as  nearly  as  may 
he  equal  on  the  basis  of  importations  for  the  two  pe- 
riods. It  will  be  understood,  that,  in  these  statements 
of  importations  and  exportations  for  a term  of  six  years, 
those  for  1 827  are  given  by  estimate  only,  for  a portion  of 
the  year:  but  it  is  not  believed  that  there  will  be  any  such 
change  in  them  as  to  shake  the  genei-al  x-esults.  The 
articles  of  domestic  manufacture  exported  in  1 827,  are 
estimated  atupwax-ds  of  seven  millions  of  dollars,  a sum 
greater  than  that  to  which  they  have  ever  before  amounted 
in  any  one  year. 

A tariff  of  duties  upon  foreign  productions,  may  with- 
out doubt,  be  so  raised  as  to  affect,  injuriously,  the  inte- 
rests of  foreign  commerce.  To  suppose  that  the  tariff  of 
the  United  States,  established  by  the  act  of  May,  1824, 
is  at  such  a pitch,  would  be  contrary  to  analogies  afford- 
ed by  the  history  of  other  commercial  nations,  and,  thus 
far,  to  the  experience  of  our  own.  It  is  believed,  on  the 
contrary,  that  its  i*ates  might  he  augmented,  in  impor- 
tant particulars,  without  hazarding  any  such  consequences 
to  foreign  trade,  in  its  ultimate  course  and  aggregate 
value;  and  that  a time  national  policy  dictates  their  aug- 
mentation. The  increase  of  our  imports  and  exports, 
since  the  tariff  of  1824,  becomes  the  more  striking,  from 
consideration  that,  in  1826,  there  was  witnessed  in  Eu- 
rope an  extraordinary  depression  of  prices.  This  was 
followed  by  a proportionate  stagnation  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  purchase  and  sale.  The  evil  assumed  a magni- 
tude productive,  in  that  hemisphei-e,  not  only  of  great 
individual  suffexing,  but  of  anxiety  m governments.  It 
was  at  such  a moment  that  we  began  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  the- profitable  turn  given  to  a portion  of  the  industry 
of  our  own  coarntiy  by  the  provisions  of  the  tariff. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  demand  of  our  own  manufactu- 
rers for  some  of  the  agricultural  staples  of  the  country. 


the  presumption  is  authorized,  that  the  fall  of  prices  in 
Europe,  at  that  period,  would  have  been  differently  felt 
by  our  agricultural  classes  here.  Similar  occurrences 
abroad  had,  on  former  ocaasions,  been  followed  by  pe- 
cuniary losses  in  this  coixntry,  much  more  extensive  and 
formidable.  The  increased  number  of  artizans  within 
our  own  borders,  and  greater  scope  of  their  operal  ions, 
evidently  tended  to  leave  the  agriculturist  less  exclusive- 
ly dependent  upon  foreign  markets,  than  if  the  latter  had 
been  his  sole  reliance.  Nor  have  the  benefits  of  manu- 
facturing industry  ended  here.  The  proof  strengthens 
that  many  ax-ticles  have  become  cheaper,  more  abun- 
dant, anil  of  superior  quality,  by  the  effect  of  competition 
among  the  home  artizans,  than  when  derived  only  from 
abroad.  The  opening  of  new  objects  of  labor,  by  multi- 
plying the  occupations  of  men,  has  also  increased  the 
public  prosperity.  This  has  produced  an  increased  abili- 
ty to  buy  all  articles  of  consumption,  whencesoever  ob- 
tained. Hence,  foreign  trade  has  not  declined,  of  which 
we  have  the  incontestible  evidence  just  stated,  whilst 
new  domestic  resources  in  manufacturing  labor,  have 
been  unfolding  themselves.  As  the  latter  are  more  am- 
ply brought  out,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
former  will  become  wider  and  more  enriching  in  its 
range.  If  the  new  fields  of  labor  have  only,  as  yet,  bet  u 
opened  in  particular  divisions  of  the  country,  other  divi- 
sions w ill  reap  a full  measure  of  benefit.  If  thex-e  caxx 
be  no  dissent  to  the  maxim  as  between  independent  na- 
tions, that  the  prosperity  of  one  promotes  that  ot  another, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  diffei’ent  parts  of  the  same  na- 
tion will  derive  reciprocal  prosperity  from  the  same 
cause.  The  United  States  ax-e  distinguished,  in  this  re- 
spect, by  a lotas  peculiar  as  it  is  favorable.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  inducements  to  various  and  subdivided 
traffic,  that  abound  within  their  own  limits.  It  is  here 
that  the  economist  may  hope  to  see  exemplified,  every 
essential  advantage  of  the  foi-eign  and  home  trade,  blend- 
ed in  the  same  system,  moulded  by  the  same  policy,  and 
freed  from  the  jealousies  that  have  fiTisti-ated,  and  must 
ever  continue  to  frustrate,  the  benevolent,  but  imprac- 
ticable theories  of  commercial  intercourse  as  between 
distinct  nations.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  extent 'of  cli-  . 
mate  and  soil  in  the  union,  are  adapted  to  all  pursuits 
that  can  give  activity  and  fruitfulness  to  industry  under 
every  form.  These  are  but  natural  advantages.  It  is 
the  exchange  of  the  products  of  industry  upon  terms  the 
most  desix*able,  and  the  most  gainful,  throughout  so  am- 
ple an  extent  of  home  dominion,  that  will  exalt  such 
natural  advantages  to  the  utmost.  It  is  here  that  coju- 
merce  may  be  carried  on,  freed  from  every  restriction, 
and  probably  for  the  first  time,  upon  a political  and 
geographical  theatre-  so  expanded.  The  appropriate 
industry  of  each  portion  may  go  into  unfettered , ac- 
tion; of  Louisiana  and  of  Massachusetts,  of  Georgia  and 
of  Tihode  Island.  A vast  home  trade,  resembling  foreign 
trade,  as  well  by  intervening  distances  as  the  nature  of 
its  exchanges,  will  be  prosecuted,  whether  along  the 
ocean,  or  the  water  highways  of  the  interior,  untrammel*- 
led  by  tolls  or  imposts  of  any  kind,  and  without  even  the 
necessity  of  custom  houses;  or  giving  to  such  establish- 
ments uses,  only  formal  Such  a trade  can  only,  ho we- 
ver,  have  its  proper  value  by  the  extensive  success  oc 
manufactures.  There  is  nothing  else  can  impart  to  la  - 
bor,  in  the  United  States,  the  necessary  variety  in  its  ob- 
jects, and  the  necessary  regularity  and  fuluess  in  the  de- 
mand. There  is  nothing  else  can  adequately  augment 
and  diversify  the  list  of  commodities  for  which  the  neces- 
sities and  enjoyments  of  improved  life  are  ever  making 
calls.  There  is  nothing  else  will  x-aise  up  towns  on  the 
surface  of  our  territory,  at  every  commanding  point,  with 
out  which,  land  can  never  be  made  to  yield  the  full 
amount  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  or  the  fanner  be  sure  of. 
prices,  steady  and  remunerating.  It  hai*dly  need  be  ad- 
ded, how  a course  of  policy  that  would  infuse  augmented 
vigor  and  briskness  into  a coasting  trade,  embracing  in  its 
range  neai-ly  one  half  of  a continent,  would  tend  to  en- 
large,  in  all  ways,  the  essential  foundation  of  naval 
strength. 

Manufactures  are  recommended  by  every  considera- 
tion that  can  bear  upon  the  riches,  the  security,  and  the 
power  of  the  state.  The  effect  upon  agricultural  prices 
produced  by  the  perpetual  presence  of  armies  in  a coun- 
try, will  not  too  strongly  illustrate  the  extent  of  flic  l ^ - 
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fit  that  the  manufacturing  class  renders  to  the  class  of 
iarmers.  The  parallel  ends,  indeed,  here;  anil  ends  bo- 
nificentlj:  for  whilst  the  soldier  does  nothing  but  con- 
sume, the  manufacturer  produces  as  well  as  consumes, 
supplying  the  farmer  with  articles  as  necessary  as  those 
which  he  receives  from  him.  Manufacturing  industry  ad- 
vances the  intellectual  no  less  than  the  physical  power 
of  a state,  by  the  various  knowledge  which  its  complicat- 
ed pursuits  put  into  requisition.  It  is  the  course  of  in- 
dustry which  must  lay  the  foundation  of  those  arts  which 
tend  to  refinement  in  a nation,  for  which  intellectual  na- 
tions, and  none  more  than  republics,  have  acquired  re- 
nown. The  time  has  passed  when  objections  might  be 
made  to  manufactures  from  the  limited  amount  of  our 
population  and  the  dearness  of  labor.  The  population 
throughout  large  portions  of  the  union  is  now  sufficient, 
both  in  amount  and  densit}-,  for  any  operations  of  man- 
nel  labor;  whilst  science,  by  applying  its  inventions  to 
this  kind  oi  labor,  has  abridged  its  ✓ expensiveness. 
Where  a single  state  of  the  union  has  recently  been 
seen  to  complete  a public  work,  which  for  its  great  ex- 
tent and  skilful  execution,  may  compare  with  similar 
works  achieved  in  any  part  of  the  world,  it  will  not 
readily  be  believed  that  the  country  of  which  that  state 
is  but  a part,  can  be  deficient  in  the  means  of  prosecut- 
ing manufacturing  labor,  however  extended  the  scale 
upon  which  it  may  be  demanded.  The  completion  of 
such  a work,  (the  New  York  canal)  is,  of  itself,  a me- 
morial of  the  highest  authenticity  that  the  nation  has 
reached  a point  qualifying  it  for  whatever  undertakings 
its  true  interests  point  out,  and  to  w hich  other  nations 
have  been  found  equal.  As  little  has  the  objection  to 
manufactures  founded  upon  moral  causes,  any  place. 
That  they  lead  to  deterioration  in  portions  of  the  people, 
is  not  to  be  admitted.  Facts,  on  the  contrary,  teach  that 
the  freest  and  most  enlightened,  as  well  as  most  opulent 
and.  powerful  countries  of  Europe,  are  those  In  which 
manufucturers  bear  the  greatest  proportion  to  the  other 
productive  classes.  Their  suceess  begets  industry,  which 
is  favorable  to  good  habits.  It  begets  prosperity,  which 
supplies  them  with  comforts,  and  raises  up  their  condi- 
tion. The  remark  rests  on  general  results,  aside  from 
partial  exceptions.  It  is  equally  borne  out  by  facts, 
that  countries,  in  which  there  is  an  undue  predominance 
of  agricultural  population,  are  the  poorest,  and  their  in- 
habitants the  most  depressed.  Sailors,  considered  as  a 
class,  have  their  lives  shortened  by  the  hardships  that 
they  undergo.  Yet,  when  was  this  alleged  as  a reason 
for  extirpating  commerce?  In  like  manner,  that  co- 
equal agent  in  lifting  up  the  condition  of  nations- — ma- 
nufacturing industry — would  be  entitled  to  favor,  even 
if  partial  evils  flow  ed  from  it,  as  these  must  give  w ay,  in 
the  scheme  of  society,  to  preponderating  good,  But,  if 
authentic  information  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the 
pursuit  of  manufactures  tends  not  to  deterioration  in  a 
people,  hut  the  reverse,  the  policy  inculcated  acquires 
new  force.  The  experience  of  our  own  country  con- 
firms the  accounts  from  others;  and  we  may  be  allowed 
to  add  the  hope,  that  the  influence  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions upon  individual  and  social  life,  will  operate  to 
keep  up,  still  more,  the  moral  tone  of  this  portion  of  our 
population,  as  time  multiplies  its  numbers. 

Kemarks  like  the  preceding  are  believed  to  be  justified 
by  the  success  which  manufacturing  industry  has  already 
attained  in  the  United  States,  as  far , as  it  has  received 
.adequate  protection.  They  are  conceived  to  be  not  less 
appropriate  to  the  design  which  is  entertained  of  recom- 
mending an  increase  of  that  protection,  where  it  is  most 
demanded.  There  is  little  hazard  of  a community  ever 
forcing  manufactures  not  adapted  to  its  soil,  climate,  and 
all  its  other  capabilities.  Still  less  can  the  hazard  exist,  , 
where  the  powers  of  legislation  are  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  imbued  with  the  collective  intelligence 
of  the  community.  Every  country  possesses  its  physi- 
cal characteristics,  as  those  stamped  by  its  government, 
its  laws,  and  the  leading  wants  and  tastes  of  its  popula- 
tion. In  these  lie  the  causes  that  makeup  its  inherent 
capabilities  for  the  pursuit  of  some  branches  of  industry 
more  than  others.  Manufactures  once  established  to 
the  proper  limit  of  these,  and  scope  enough  will  remain 
for  foreign  commerce  in  other  commodities  that  will 
come  into  demand.  The  demand  for  others  never  fails 
increase,  as  increasing  wealth  at  home  enlarges  the 


capacity  to  procure  them,  and  superinduces  the  new  arti- 
ficial desires  that  crave  them.  Wealth  at  home  must  in~ 
crease,  as  manufacturing  labor  increases. , Money,  as 
representing  wealth,  must  increase;  since  each  year  that 
witnesses  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  consumable  goods, 
must  witness  a proportionate  increase  in  the  medium  ne- 
cessary to  circulate  them.  These  are  truths  too  obvious 
to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  too  important  to  national  prosperi- 
ty to  be  disregarded  in  practice.  Amongst  the  branches 
of  home  industry,  deserving  special  care  at  all  times,  are 
those  which  conduce  to  subsistence,  shelter,  clothing,  and 
defence.  It  is  intended,  on  the  present  occasion,  respect- 
fully to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  congress,  as 
classing  under  one  or  other  of  these  pr  imary  heads,  tlte 
expediency  of  increasing  the  present  duties — 

1.  Upon  woollen  goods,  and  foreign  wool; 

2.  Upon  fine  cotton  goods; 

3.  Upon  bar  iron; 

4.  Upon  hemp. 

The  time  that  has  passed  since  the  tariiTof  1824,hasbeen 
sufficient  to  show,  that  the  duties  fixed  by  it  upon  these 
articles  are  not  adequate  to  the  measure  of  success  in 
producing  them  at  home,  which  their  cardinal  importance 
merits.  A change,  since  1824,  in  the  laws  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  regard  to  those  first  named,  has  also  rendered1  al- 
most abortive  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  in  their  favor. 
It  belongs  to  the  purpose  of  this  report,  which  looks  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  national  industry  in  preference 
to  any  that  is  foreign,  here  to  state,  that,  for  a period  of 
six  successive  years,  ending  with  1826,  the  value  of  wool- 
len goods,  and  cotton  goods,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  from  the  country  just  named,  exceeds  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars;  and  the  value  of  iron,  and  of 
articles  manufactured  from  iron,  seventeen  millions. 
During  one  of  these  years,  the  woollens  exported  from 
that  country  to  this,  exceeded  the  amount  of  those  ex- 
ported to  the  whole  of  Europe  put  together.  For  the 
means  of  exchange  against  an  amount  of  foreign  manu- 
factures so  great,  the  United  States  have  had  three  prin- 
cipal staples  of  their  soil,  viz.  wheat-flour,  tobacco,  ami 
cotton.  The  first  of  these  the  same  country  has,  by  her 
laws,  positively  or  virtually  excluded  during  the  same 
period  of  years,  from  consumption  within  her  domin- 
ions. The  second  she  has  admitted,  under  a duty  of 
more  than  six  hundred  per  cent.  The  third  she  has  re- 
ceived with  little  scruple.  She  has  known  how  to  con- 
vert it  into  a means  of  wealth  to  her  own  industrious  peo- 
ple, greater  than  had  ever  before,  in  her  whole  annals, 
been  derived  from  any  single  commodity.  This  she  has 
done,  first  by  working  it  up  for  her  home  use  upon  the 
largest  scale,  and,  next,  by  making  it  subserve  the  inte- 
rests of  her  foreign  trade.  She  has  sent  it  over  all  seas, 
wherever  a market  opened,  but  chiefly  hack  again  to  us, 
to  be  bought  under  the  enhancements  of  her  own  labor, 
at  prices  four  and  five-fold  those  which  she  paid  us  for 
it.  Commerce,  upon  the  terms  attested  by  such  facts* 
cannot  be  pronounced  just,  as  between  the  parties.  The 
conviction  is  deeply  entertained,  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation  point  to  the  expediency  of  reviewing  and 
correcting  a species  of  commercial  intercourse  so  un- 
equal. it  may  be  applicable  to  subjoin,  that  the  woollen, 
cotton,  and  iron  goods,  imported  from  all  other  parts  of 
the  world,  during  the  years  indicated,  are  found  to  be  but 
about  one-sixth  part  of  the  value  of  those  obtained  from 
the  country  whose  laws  fall  with  edicts  of  exclusion,  or 
with  such  disproportionate  duties,  upon  the  produce  of 
the  United  States;  not  only  the  articles  mentioned,  but 
more  that  might  be  mentioned. 

The  complete  establishment  of  American  manufao 
tures  in  wool,  cotton,  iron,  and  hemp,  is  believed  to  be 
of  very  high  moment  to  the  -nation.  A11  the  principal 
raw  materials  for  carrying  them  on  are  at  hand,  or  could 
he  •commanded.  The  skill  for  imparting  excellence  to 
them  would  come  at  the  proper  time.  There  would  bo 
no  want  of  labor,  to  which  an  abundant  water-power,  as 
well  as  artificial  machinery,  would  every  where  be  lend- 
ing its  assistance.  Capital  would  be  found  for  invest- 
ment in  them.  If  their  establishment,  by  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  laws,  should,  at  first,  raise  the  cost  of 
the  articles,  and,  for  a succession  of  years,  keep  it  up,  a 
true  forecast,  looking  to  the  future,  rather  than  adapting 
all  its  calculations  to  the  existing  hour,  would  not  hesitate 
to  embrace  the  protecting  policy.  Nations  that  would 
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found  schemes  of  solid  and  durable  advantage,  must  be  I 
ready  to  do  so  at  the  peril  of  temporary  privation.  It  is 
the  great  term  of  national,  as  of  individual  superiority  and 
distinction.  To  buy  cheap,  is  not  the  only,  or  alwav  s the 
chief  good.  It  is  for  legislators,  who  have  to  deal  with 
the  practical  interests  of  mankind,  to  give  to  abstract  pro- 
positions the  necessary  limitations.  Considerations, 
higher  than  those  of  present  mercantile  gain,  have  often 
swayed  the  counsels  of  nations; — ot  nations  w hose  w is- 
dom, in  this  respect,  we  ought  not  lightly  to  impugn,  any 
more  than  we  can  at  all  question  their  long  pre-eminence 
in  prosperity.  Need  it  be  said  that  England  had  her 
laws  to  protect  her  tonnage  for  more  than  a century; 
during  all  w hich  time  she  might  have  employed  the  ton- 
nage of  other  states,  at  a price  much  below  that  at  which 
she  built  and  used  her  own?  Need  it  be  added  what 
results  to  her  maritime  and  commercial  sway  have  bow- 
ed from  her  resolute  perseverance  in  those  laws?  . Need 
it  be  saidthat  France,  conspicuous  for  positive  as  for  pro- 
gressive riche3,  and  comforts,  and  power,  still  excludes 
from  her  territory  fabrics  that  might  trench  upon  the 
custom  of  her  own  workshops,  in  brandies  of  labor  and 
art,  believed  to  be  conducive  to  the  .national  resources, 
whilst  they  confer,  also,  the  means  of  individual  thrift ? 
Shall  the  many  laws  of  these  tw'o  great  states,  at  periods 
when  they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  their  manufac- 
turing industry,  be  recounted,  all  tending  to  foster  it  by 
inducements  the  most  efficacious — laws  to  the  essential 
principle  of  w hich  they  still  in  so  many  instances  s)  ste- 
matically  adhere?  Shall  wo  call  to  recollection,  especial- 
ly, the  ordinance  of  M.  Calonne,  which  invited  to  France 
artificers  from  all  nations,  allowing  them  eqdal  privi- 
leges with  those  they  enjoyed  in  their  native  countries, 
and  granting  them  an  immunity  from  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  materials  used  in  their  manufactures;  nay 
more — exempting  them  and  their  workmen  from  all  per- 
sonal or  other  taxes?  These,  with  analogous  illustra- 
tions, as  numerous  as  applicable,  will  be  forbone,  as  too 
familiar  to  be  recapitulated.  The  protecting  laws  of  our 
tonnage,  our  own  coasting  trade,  our  own  fisheries,  still 
in  force,  and  which  first  raised  up  the  prostrate  naviga- 
tion of  the  United  States,  may  supersede  other  referen- 
ces. These  show  how  the  fathers  of  the  republic  were 
awake  to  the  wisdom  of  other  times  and  other  nations, 
knowing  how  to  make  it  their  own.  Their  recorded 
opinions  attest,  that  they  were  equally  awake  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  encouraging  manufactures,  in  the  broadest  sense. 
If  they  did  not  carry  it  farther  into  practice,  it  is  because 
a proper  discrimination  saw  in  the  circumstances  of  that 
early  day,  whether  as  regarded  the  state  of  the  world 
from  without,  or  our  own  internal  condition,  no  suffici- 
ent motive  for  giving  to  the  principle  a more  extended 
applicaton.  But  if  this  species  ol  industry  should  not  be 
pr  ematurely  gone  into,  so  neither  ought  the  laws  to  ne- 
glect it  too  long.  Excellence  is  ol  slow  grow  th.  Rare- 
ly is  it  quick  or  spontaneous  in  the  material,  any  more 
than  in  the  moral  world.  Time  is  an  agent  indispensa- 
ble towards  inducting  a people  into  the  full  knowledge 
cf  the  manufacturing  arts.  They  are  complex;  they  are 
difficult.  They  are  to  be  learned  only  by  stages,  through- 
out a long  course  of  application  and  efforts,  as  mind  is 
evolved  by  education;  institutions  lor  promoting  which, 
the  laws,  in  the  wisest  countries,  are  careful  to  found 
and  to  nurture.  When,  therefore,  neither  paucity  of  po- 
pulation nor  ot  means,  any  longer  hold  as  reasons  for 
not  cultivating  these  arts  amongst  us,  and  when  those  ex- 
ternal circumstances  have  passed  away  which  drew  near- 
ly all  of  our  population  into  commerce  or  into  husbandry, 
the  period  for  permanently  fixing  them  as  an  integral  in- 
terest in  the  state,  seems  fully  to  have  arrived.  Whilst 
we  repose  in  tranquility,  the  season  is  auspicious  for  en- 
tering effectually  upon  the  work  of  establishing  those  spe- 
cially recommended.  Should  war  happen,  it  is  not  easy 
to  state  the  augmented  x-esources  with  which  we  should 
meet  its  exigencies  with  these  manufactures  flourishing 
in  perfection,  any  more  than  to  portray  the  inconvenience 
which  we  should  know  in  their  absence.  It  is,  there- 
fore, from  the  connexion  of  their  success  with  the  lead- 
ing interests  of  the  state  in  peace  or  war,  that  the  con- 
viction is  felt  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  secure  their 
success  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  cheapness  to  the  individual 
purchaser. 

But  no  such  consequence  is  to  be  apprehended.  11  it 


ere  a question  of  fostering  manufactures  for  w liich  the 
circumstances  ol  the  country  yielded  not  the  abundant 
facilities,  as  with  England  when  she  fostered  by  her  own 
laws  her  own  tonnage,  then  indeed  could  success  be  ac- 
complished only  by  indefinite  forcing,  to fbe  followed  by 
indefinite  monopoly  in  price.  Such  is  manifestly  not  the 
case.  Manufactures  ol  fine  cottons,  ol  woollens  ot  almost 
all  descriptions,  of  iron  articles,  and  ot  those  from  hemp, 
have  already  arrived  at  a point,  in  the  United  States,  justi- 
fying the  conclusion  that  some  additional  encouragement 
from  congress  is  alone'  w anting  to  fix  them  upon  lasting 
and  profitable  foundations.  This  additional  encourage- 
ment is  invoked  as  a proper  oft- set  to  the  high  degree 
of  success  which  foreign  industry  has  attained  in  these 
branches  by, the  effect  of  capital  and  skill,  long  pre-existing 
in  older  nations,  aud  long  aided  by  their  laws.  ^ These 
are  advantages  not  intrinsic,  but  accidental:  \et  they 

cannot  be  countervailed  but  by  efficient  legislative  aid  to 
our  ow  n establishments  in  the  beginning.  This  afforded, 
and  there  is  the  strongest  reason,  from  past  experience, 
to  feel  assured  that  American  industry  and  resources, 
stimulated  into  full  competition,  will  supply,  the  com- 
modities cheaper  in  price,  as  well  as  better  in  quality, 
than  they  have  heretofore  come  to  us  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  competition,  increasing  with  time,  will  un- 
fold effects  more  and  more  useful.  Every  branch  of  ma- 
nufacture brought  into  successful  operation,  is  apt  to  be- 
come the  parent  of  others.  New  materials  arediscover- 
cd,  new  combinations  of  skill  struck  out,  new  aptitudes 
| developed;  industry  becomes  awakened,  where  before  it 
was  inactive,  carrying  the  country  forward  inf  individual 
wealth,  in  general  comforts,  and  in  financial  power.  For 
promoting  the  last  durably,  all  expedients  must  prove 
fallacious,  that  are  not  based  upon  prosperous  labor,  per- 
vading all  classes  at  home.  The  consumption  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  every  kind  of  home  labor  would  necessarily  in- 
crease with  the  increasing  amount  of  production,  and,  un- 
der more  encouragement,  given  to  manufactures  in  the 
branches  recommended,  might  be  expected  to  yield  an 
excess  that  would  How  into  our  export  trade,  augment- 
ing its  amount,  and  the  amount  of  its  returns.  As  regards 
cotton  articles,  such  is  the  exuberance  of  the  raw  material 
in  the  United  Slates,  that  it  cannot  be  assuming  too  much 
to  suppose  that  the  day  is  not  remote  when  they  will 
largely  supply  other  countries'of  the  world  with  these 
fabrics.  Already  they  have  begun  to  do  so  to  some  ex- 
tent with  those  of  the  coarser  species.  European  sci- 
ence, applied  to  the  manufacturing  arts,  has  indeed  re- 
turned to  India,  in  the  manufactured  state,  the  native  cot- 
ton of  India;  but  it  will  he  the  effect  of  our  own  policy 
if  a similar  traffic  be -long  permitted  to  go  on  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  Slates.  That  the  latter  will  conti- 
nue, under  all  circumstances,  to  supply  Europe  with  a 
full  portion  of  raw  cotton,  cannot  be  doubted  from  the 
present  and  growing  state  of  that  manufacture  in  Europe. 
That  they  might  also  be  enabled,  by  the  policy  recom- 
mended, to  vie  with  any  nation,  in  sending  even  to  the 
markets  of  Europe,  articles  manufactured  from  this  ma- 
terial, is  an  opinion  which  is  believed  to  rest  upon  no  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  their  manufacturing  ability,  how- 
ever dormant  it  may  be  in  reference  to  such  a result  now. 
That  this  invaluable  raw  material,  but  thirty  years  ago 
scarcely  known  to  our  own  fields  any  more  than  to  the 
British  loom,  is  destined  to  draw  out  a far  greater  por- 
tion of  the  productive  labor  of  this  country  than  it  has  yet 
put  into  action,  and  mark  an  era  in  its  manufacturing,  as 
it  has  already  dona  in  Us  agricultural  riclies,  is  an  antici- 
pation which  rational  calculations  of  the  future  may  justi- 
fy. What  is  said  of  our  cotton  manufactures,  may,  it  is 
believed,  be  said  with  scarcely  less  confidence,  eventu- 
ally, though  perhaps  not  immediately,  of  those  of  wool. 
The  latter,  from  being  more  complicated  in  their  whole 
process,  and  mofe  difficult  and  costly  in  the  skill  neces- 
sary to  their  elaboration,  naturally  require  more  time  to 
be  reared  to  perfection.  They  claim,  on  this  account, 
and  claim  the  more  imperiously,  the  immediate  and  deci- 
sive succor  of  the  laws. 

The  opinion  that  these  and  other  manufactures  would 
come  to  be  afforded  to  us  better  iu  quality  when  obtained 
at  home,'  cannot  be  passed  over  with  only  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  it.  It  is  of  a nature  entitling  it  to  some  further 
notice.  Amongst  the  disadvantages  of  manufactures  no* 
being  more  universally  established  in  the  United  States, 
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we  are  to  rank  that  of  their  inhabitants  being  obliged  to 
use  wares  of  a low  quality  from  abroad.  It  is  known  that 
a long  list  of  articles  is  sertt  to  us  from  both  England  and 
France,  if  not  from  othes  countries,  which  in  those  coun- 
tries would  be  rejected  by  a large  class  of  consumers. — 
Furthermore  it  is  true,  that  an  article  injured  in  the  mak- 
ing, in  reference  to  the  highest  character  of  workman- 
ship, will,  notwithstanding, -be  sometimes  shipped  to  this 
market,  in  the  hope  of  finding  for  it  bidders  that  could 
not  so  readily  be  commanded  in  Europe.  It  it  be  said 
that  the  wealth  of  this  country  does  not  at  present  yield  a 
class  of  purchasers  for  European  articles  of  the  highest 
workmanship,  the  answer  recurs,  that,  by  multiplying  our 
own  workshops,  we  should,  at  the  proper  time,  be  sup- 
plied with  like  articles.  It  out  ought  to  be  supposed  that 
the  resources  of  our  own  country,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
our  own  workmen,  could  not,  under  adequate  incentives, 
supply  them,  as  excellent  in  quality  and  as  perfect  in 
finish,  as  those  made  elsewhere.  And,  although  it  may 
not  now  be  convenient  to  any  considerable  class  of  consu- 
mers in  this  country,  to  make  a call  for  articles  of  the 
highest  stamp  of  manufactured  excellence,  at  the  foreign 
prices,  it  is  fully  believed  that  the  rivalry  of  numerous 
artizans  at  home  would  raise  up  skill  to  a point  that 
would  produce  such  articles;  whilst  it  would  bring  down 
the  prices  to  limits  that  would  put  them  into  circulation. 
It  has  not  escaped  observation,  that,  in  American  manu- 
factures that  have  already,  by  the  aid  of  the  laws,  ob- 
tained a preference  to  the  foreign,  there  is  no  inferiority 
as  compared  with  the  best  standards  of  the  same  species 
of  manufactures  produced  and  consumed  in  the  foreign 
country.  By  opening  full  scope  to  the  competition  and 
talents  of  bur  own  artizans,  the  standard  of  excellence, 
as  well  as  the  faculty  of  discrimination,  would  be  raised 
to  a higher  tone  than  when  the  one  is  formed  and  the 
other  exercised,  as  is  now  too  often  the  case,  upon  the 
secondary  productions  of  other  countries. 

In  appropriate  connexion  with  these  remarks,  it  may 
be  stated  as  a fact,  also  known,  that  the  raw  cotton  of  the 
first  quality  and  price,  which  is  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe,  is  not  that  which  is  returned  to  the 
United  States  when  manufactured.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  this  species  which  is  for  the  most  part  retained  for 
consumption  in  Europe,  whilst  fabrics  wrought  from  the 
inferior  raw  cotton,  are  sent  off  to  foreign  markets  gene- 
rally, and  to  those  of  the  U.  States  amongst  the  number. 
Further  legislative  assistance  to  manufactures  at  this  junc- 
ture, coining,  as  it.  would,  after  an  interval  that  has  left 
time  for  the  judgment  of  the  nation  to  pass  upon  the 
good  effects  of  the  tariff  of  1824,  as  far  as  it  has  proved 
adequate,  would  impress  the  conviction,  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  the  manufacturing  system  was  to  be  incor- 
porated with  the  well  understood  and  durable  policy  of 
the  nation.  Besides  other  advantages  from  this  convic- 
tion, we  might  reasonably  expect  to  witness  that  of  seeing 
a new  class  of  emigrants  come  to  the  United  States.  They 
would  consist,  not  merely  of  unemployed  journeymen 
from  foreign  workshops,  however  useful  these  may  be, 
but,  in  all  probability,  of  master  manufacturers,  of  capital 
and  standing.  How  valuable  emigrants  of  this  description 
^ould  prove;  how  they  would  help  to  quicken  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country,  in  manufacturing  skill,  and  general 
riches,  is  attested  by  the  xjjerience  of  all  nations,  the 
wisdom  of  whose  laws  has  superabded  such  emigrants  to 
their  own  population.  The  effect  of  their  coming  would 
not  be  to  injure  our  own  manufacturers.  It  would  benefit 
them.  It  would  increase  their  numbers.  It  would  raise, 
more  speedily,  the  whole  class,  by  blending  it,  more  tho- 
roughly, with  ail  the  other  interests  of  the  state.  The 
foreign  artisan's  whom  Britain  sedulously  drew  to  her 
shores,  at  an  early  day,  fuliy-pecpled  as  the  whole  of  her 
circumscribed  territory  then  was,  in  comparrison  with 
ours  now,  rank  among  the  causes  that  first,  and  most 
prominently,  elevated  her  condition  among  nations.  The 
effects  of  their  ingenious  industry  exerted  a meliorating 
influence  upon  social  life,  by  investing  it  with  new  means 
of  accommodation  and  embellishment,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  largest  additions  to  the  rural  and  c mmercial 
properity  of  the  whole  island.  That  the  productiveness 
and  perfection  of  English  agriculture,  at  the  present  day, 
is  owing  to  the  size  and  power  of  her  manufacturing  classes 
is  a truth  not  disputed.  It  is  these  classes,  to  whose  hands 
the  harvest  of  her  soil  are  carried,  whether  gathered  from 


its  surface,  or  extracted,  in  cxhaustless  mineral  wealth 
from  beneath  it,  and  who  become  the  customers  of  it  all 
— the  ready,  constant,  unfailing  customers. 

There  is  an  inducement  to  increased  legislative  pro- 
tection to  manufactures  in  the  actual  internal  condition 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  viewed  with  an  anxious- 
1 ness  belonging  to  its  peculiar  character,  and  intrinsic 
weight.  It  is  that  which  arises  from  the  great  extent  of 
their  unsold  lands.  The  magnitude  of  the  interests  at 
stake,  in  this  part  of  our  public  affairs,  ought  not  to  ap- 
pal us  from  approaching  it.  It  should  rather  impel  us 
to  lock  at  it  with  the  more  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at 
correct  opinions  on  any  course  of  legislation  that  may 
effect,  primarily  or  remotely,  an  interest  so  full  of  im- 
portance. The  maxim  is  Held  to  be  a sound  one,  that 
the  ratio  of  capital  to  population  should,  if  possible,  be 
kept  on  the  increase.  When  this  lakes  place,  the  de- 
mand and  compensation  for  labor  will  be  proportionally 
increased,  and  the  condition  of  the  most  numerous  classes 
of  the  community  become  improved.  If  the  ratio  of 
capital  to  population  be  diminished,  a contrary  state  of 
things  will  be  the  result.  The  manner  in  which  the  re- 
mote lands  of  the  United  States  are  selling  and  settling, 
whilst  it  may  possibly'  tend  to  increase,  more  quickly,  the 
aggregate  population  of  the  country',  and  the  mere  means 
of  subsistence,  does  not  increase  capital  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. It  is  a proposition,  too  plain  to  require  elucida- 
tion, that  the  creation  of  capital  is  retarded,  rather  than 
accelerated,  by  the  diffusion  of  a thin  population  over  a 
great  surface  of  soil.  Any  thing  that  may  serve  to  hold 
back  this  tendency  to  diffusion  from  running  too  far,  and 
too  long,  into  an  extreme,  can  scarcely  prove  otherwise 
than  salutary.  Moreover:  The  further  encouragement  of 
manufactures,  by  legislative  means,  would  be  but  a coun- 
terbalance, and,  a mr.vt,  a partial  one,  to  the  encourage- 
ment to  agriculture  by  legislative  means,  standing  out  in 
the  very  terms  uppn  which  the  public  lands  are  sold.  It 
is  not  here  intended  to  make  the  system  of  selling  off 
the  territorial  domain  of  the  union  a subject  of  any  com- 
mentary, and,  still  less,  of  any  complaint.  The  system 
is'  interwoven,  beneficially',  with  the  highest  interests  and 
destiny  of  the  nation.  It  rests  upon  foundations,  both  of 
principles  and  practice,  deep  and  immoveable:  founda- 
tions not  to  be  up-rooted  or  shaken.  But  our  gravest  at- 
tention may,  on  this  account,  be  but  the  more  wisely 
summoned  to  the  consideration  of  correlative  duties, 
which  the  existence  of  such  a system  in  the  heart  of  the 
state  imposes.  It  cannot  he  overlooked,  that  the  prices, 
at  which  fertile  bodies  of  land  may  be  bought  of  the  go- 
vernment, under  this  system,  operate  as  a perpetual  al- 
lurement to  their  purchase.  It  must,  therefore,  be  tak- 
en in  the  light  of  a bounty,  indelibly  written  in  the  text 
of  the  laws  themselves,  in  favor  of  agricultural  pursuits. 
Such  it  is,  in  effect,  though  not  in  form.  Perhaps  no 
enactment  of  legislative  bounties  has  ever,  before,  ope- 
rated upon  a scale  so  vast,  throughout  a series  of  years, 
and  over  the  face  of  an  entire  nation,  to  turn  population 
and  labor  into  .one  particular  channel,  preferably  to  all 
others.  The  utmost  extent  of  protection  granted  to  ma- 
nufactures or  commerce  by  our  statutes,  collectively, 
since  the  first  foundation  of  the  government,  1ms  been, 
in  its  mere  effect,  of  drawing  the  people  of  the  United 
States  into  those  pursuits,  as  nothing  to  it.  No  scale  of 
imposts,  no  prohibitions  or  penalties,  no  bounties,  no 
premiums,  enforced  or  dispensed  at  the  custom  house, 
lias  equalled  it.  It  has  served,  and  still  serves,  to  draw 
in  an  annual  stream  the  inhabitants  of  a majority  of  the 
states,  including  amongst  them,  at  this  day,  a portion,  not 
small,  of  the  western  states*  into  the  settlement  of  fresh 
lands,  lying  still  farther  and  farther  off.  If  the  population 
of  these  states,  not  yet  redundant  in  fact,  though  appear- 
ing to  be  so  under  tins  legislative  incitement  te  emigrate, 
remained  fixed  in  mpre  instances,  as  it  probably  would  by 
extending  the  motives  to  manufacturing  labor,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  nation  at  large  would  gain  in  tw  o ways: — 
l.  By  tiie  more  rapid  accumulation  of  capital;  and  next, 
by  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  excess  of  its  agricultu- 
ral population  over  that  engaged  in  other  vocations.— 
It  is  not  imagined  that  it  would  ever  be  practicable,  even 
if  it  were  desirable,  to  turn  this  stream  of  emigration 
aside;  but  resources  opened  through  the  influence  of  the 
laws,  in  new  fields  of  industry,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
l states  already  sufficiently  peopled  to  enter  upon  them. 
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might  operate  to  lessen,  in  some  degree,  and  usetully 
lessen,  its  absorbing  force.  The  eye  of  legislation,  in- 
tent upon  the  whole  good  of  the  nation,  will  look  to  each 
part,  not  separately,  as  a part,  hut  in  conjunction  with 
the  whole.  The  rapidity  with  which,  after  all,  a civiliz- 
ed population,  founding  new  and  sovereign  communities, 
will  grow  up  in  those  exuberant  portions  of  territory, 
present  considerations  favorable  to  the  main  policy  incal- 
eated.  This  population,  carrying  with  it  the  want9  and 
habits  of  societi , will  create  a demand  lor  manufactures, 
which  must,  at  least  for  some  tim£,  be  supplied  from  other 
sources.  It  will  hence  form  the  natural  market  ot  pur- 
chase and  consumption  for  those  produced  in  other  parts 
of  the  union,  rather  than  in  foreign  countries.  By  this 
intercourse  we  may  hope  to  see  multiplied  the  commer- 
cial and  pecuniary  ties  which  it  is  fit  should  grow  up  and 
be  cherished  throughout  the  whole  lederal  family,  super- 
adding themselves  to  all  other  ties,  and  harmonizing 
and  compacting  the  elements  of  a great  empire.  Should 
it  still  be  apprehended  by  any,  that  evils  will  be  generat- 
ed in  a state  of  society  were  large  manufacturing  classes 
co-exist,  with  a full  population,  to  such  minds  the  reflec- 
tion must  prove  consolatory  and  re-assuring,  that,  in  the 
public  lands,  a check  to  these  evils  will  be  at  hand  for 
ages  to  come.  This  immense  domain,  besides  embody- 
ing all  the  ingredients,  material  and  moral,  of  riches  and 
power,  throughout  a long  vista  of  the  future,  may  there- 
fore also  be  clung  to,  under  the  various  springs  and  con- 
joint movements  of  our  happy  political  spslem,  as  a safe- 
guard against  contingent  dangers.  Its  very  possession  is 
conceived  to  furnish  paramount  inducements,  under  all 
views,  for  quickening,  by  fresh  legislative  countenance, 
manufacturing  labor  throughout  other  parts  of  the  union. 
It  is  a pow  er  to  be  turned  to  the  account  of  manifold  and 
transcendent  blessings,  rather  than  reposed  upon  for  ag- 
grandizing too  exclusively  the  interest  of  agriculture, 
fundamental  as  that  must  ever  be  in  the  state.  Agricul- 
ture itself  would  be  essentially  benefitted;  the  price  of 
lands,  in  all  the  existing  states,  would  soon  become  en- 
hanced, as  well  as  the  produce  from  them,  by  a policyr 
that  would,  in  any  wise,  tend  to  render  portions  of  their 
present  population  more  stationary,  by  supplying  new  and 
adequate  motives  to  their  becoming  so.  And,  as  it  is  the 
laws  that  have  largely,  in  effect,  throughout  a long  course 
of  time,  superinduced  disinclinations  to  manufacturing 
labor,  by  their  overpowering  calls  to  rural  labor  in  the 
mode  of  selling  off  the  public  domain,  the  claim  of  fur- 
ther legal  protection  to  the  former  kind  of  labor,  at  this 
day,  seems  to  wear  an  aspect  of  justice  no  less  than  of 
expediency. 

Finally,  the  great  plans  of  internal  improvements,  so 
wisely  in  prosecution,  or  contemplated,  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  country,  will  lose  much  of  their  object  and 
value,  if  activity  be  not  imparted  to  manufacturing  indus- 
try. The  increased  facilities  of  conveyance,  which  these 
plans  are  intended  to  effect,  presuppose,  as  there  basis, 
the  necessity  ot  transferring  the  produce  of  the  country 
from  place  to  place.  How  such  transfers  w ill  be  increas- 
ed by  multiplying  the  products  of  manufacturing  labor, 
is  apparent.  New  resources  for  this  kind  of  labor  may 
he  expected  to  rise  up  as  these  plans  are  in  progress, 
whether  by  bringing  to  light  occult  treasures,  or  by  af- 
fording, through  improved  transportation,  the  means  of 
use  to  those  already  known.  And  then,  as  manufactur- 
ing enterprise,  acting  upon  a greater  variety  and  abun- 
dance ot  materials,  shall  be  seen  to  enlarge  its  spheres, 
how  much  more  reciprocally  beneficial  will  not  its  ex- 
changes become  with  the  produce  of  the  land?  It  is  this 
state  of  things  that  will  emphatically  bind  together  the 
farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant  in  one  in- 
dissoluble connexion.  T owns  and  villages  may  be  ex- 
pected to  rise  up  in  good  time,  under  such  a policy,  lining 
the  borders  of  our  canals  as  of  our  natural  streams. 
Scenes  of  stirring  industry  will  strike  upon  the  eye,  flow- 
ing from  various  and  subdivided  labor,  the  aggregate  re- 
sults of  all  which  will  stand  out  in  the  advancing  cultiva- 
tion and  embellishments  of  the  earth,  and  extended  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  our  people.  This  is  the  broad 
policy  suited  to  a nation  destined,  by  natural  gifts,  to 
reach  the  heigths  of  civilization  and  power.  Such  a na- 
tion rejects,  as  too  confined,  the  counsels  that  would  limit 
her  to  the  walks  of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  or  of  manu- 
factures, singly;  seeing  that  her  resources  andaptitudes  of 


all  kinds,  confer  upon  her  the  warrant  of  pre-eminence 
in  each.  Unless  in  this  combination,  we  have  beheld  no 
state  enjoy  any  other  than  an  imperfect  or  transitory  great- 
ness. 

Whilst  the  efficient  encouragement  of  manufactures  is 
earnestly  dwelt  upon  as  conducive  to  the  fiscal  strength 
aud  general  prosperity  of  the  union,  the  claims  of  foreign 
commerce  press  not  less  forcibly  upon  our  attention. 
Eaih  interest  is  alike  entitled,  within  proper  bounds,  to 
the  fostering  superintendence  of  the  legislative  power. 
Amongst  the  expedients  for  augmenting  the  foreign  trade 
of  a country,  otherwise  than  in  the  exportsofits  own  pro- 
ductions, none  are  believed  to  be  more  important  than 
the  w'are-housing  system.  It  was  this  system  that  great- 
ly contributed  to  the  commercial  riches  of  some  of  the 
European  states  of  the  middle  ages,  and  that  is  now  cn- 
farging  the  commercial  dominion  of  nations  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  situation  of  the  United  States  locally; 
the  number  and  position  of  their  ports  along  so  extended 
a line  of  coast;  the  tonuage  of  which  they  are  actually  in 
possession,  with  the  commercial  experience  of  their  peo- 
ple, point  them  out  as  peculiary  fitted  to  derive  advan- 
tage from  this  system,  and  serve  to  recommend  for  it 
more  liberal  enactments  than  any  of  which  it  has  yet  been 
the  subject.  By  our  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  the  mer- 
chant is  compelled  to  re-export,  w ithin  a twelvemonth, 
the  foreign  commodity  which  he  has  imported,  or  lose 
the  benefit  of  drawing  back  the  duty  he  has  paid  upon  it 
to  the  government.  Hence,  he  loses  all  opportunity  af- 
ter this  limit  of  time,  of  sending  the  commodity  to  seek 
foreign  markets  when  the  market  at  home  may  fail.  The 
restrictions  put  upon  him  in  this  respect,  ought,  it  is  con- 
ceived, to  be  done  away,  by  extending  the  time  during 
which  he  might  exercise  the  right  of  re-exportation.  It 
is  not  believed  that  the  increased  quantity  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, which  such  an  alteration  in  the  laws  might  be 
the  means  of  bringing  to  the  country,  would  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  home  manufactures,  under  the  pro- 
tection claimed  for  the  latter,  and  the  guards  with  which 
they  might  be  surrounded.  The  result  might  be  expect- 
ed to  prove  otherwise.  At  present,  whenever  a redun- 
dancy of  foreign  goods  is  seen  in  the  country,  as  will 
happen  occasionally  in  all  trading  countries,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  adapting  precisely  the  supply  to  the  de- 
mand, the  excess,  if  not  sent  abroad  within  the  year,  is 
thrown  upon  the  home  market,  at  whatever  reduction  of 
price.  This  operates  to  the  injury  both  ot  the  home 
manufacturer  and  the  importer.  By  enlarging  the  time 
of  re-exportation,  w ith  privilege  of  draw  back,  such  ex- 
cess, whenever  existing,  would  be  more  likely  to  seek  a 
vent  in  other  countries,  and  with  improved  chances  of 
finding  it  profitable.  More  especially  might  the  pros- 
pects of  this  trade  in  re-exportations  be  increased,  if  no 
transit  duty  existed  on  foreign  merchandise  passing 
through  our  ports:  the  necessary  charges  being  also  kept 
at  the  lowest  possible  point.  This  is  a policy  which  the 
wisest  commercial  nations  have  observed.  An  increased 
trade  in  re-exportations  by  increasing  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  United  States,  may  be  expected  to  increase  their 
tonnage;  thus  giving  new  activity  to  ship  building,  so 
highly  important  and  valuable  a branch  of  manufactures 
to  the  country.  The  aspectof  the  times  recommends  to 
favorable  consideration  the  alteration  in  the  drawback 
system  proposed.  Political  and  commercial  revolutions 
occurring  all  around  us,  remind  us  of  the  expediency  of 
reviewing  our  own  commercial  laws,  in  points  where 
these  revolutions  have  affected,  or  may  affect,  the  opera- 
tion of  them.  We  have  seen  the  principal  part  of  this 
continent  change  the  relations  which  it  held  to  Europe. 
We  have  seen,  as  the  effect  of  this  and  other  causes,  an- 
cient channels  of  trade  deserted,  colonial  monopolies 
give  way,  and  an  other  system  open.  A new  commer- 
cial era  is  begun,  of  which  this  hemisphere  is  to  be  the 
principal  scene.  We  have  beheld  the  nations  of  Europe 
watching  the  course  of  these  changes,  and  accomodating 
their  policy,  especially  the  ware-housing  policy,  to  the 
new  commercial  wants  and  contingencies  which  have 
grown  up,  or  are  anticipated.  We  have  seen,  above  all,  the 
leading  commercial  power  of  Europe,  whose  wakeful 
eye  is  abroad  throughout  the  commercial  world,  extend 
this  very  policy,  under  new  and  advantageous  facilities, 
to  her  insular  positions  in  seas  close  to  our  borders. 
This  she  has  done  with  the  purpose,  not  concealed,  of 
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availing  herself  of  these  changes,  and  of  meeting,  in  the 
spii'it  of  fair  commercial  competition,  similar  measures 
■which  she  naturally  supposed  would  go  into  effect  on  the 
side  of  the  United  States.  No.  such  measures  have  been 
taken  by  the  United  States.  In  the  midst  of  the  changes 
adverted  to,  our  own  commercial  legislation  remains,  so 
far  as  any  bearing  upon  this  new  commercial  era  is  con- 
cerned, at  the  point  where  it  stood  more  than  five  and 
twenty  years  ago.  The  single  exception  is  in  the  act  of 
the  last  session  of  congress  authorising  the  importation  of 
brandy  in  casks  of  smaller  size  than  was  permitted  by 
the  act  ot  1799,  an  act  obviously  designed  to  improve  our 
export  trade  in  this  article  to  the  new  states  of  this  con- 
tinent; the  merchant,  like  the  manufacturer,  and  other 
interests  of  the  state,  requires,  at  proper  times,  the  as- 
sisting hand  of  legislation;  regulation,  in  one  form  or  other 
being  the  great  end  of  government,  and  useful  or  bailing 
to  individual  enterprise  as  it  is  wisely  or  improvidently 
exerted. 

Should  the  wisdom  of  congress  deem  an  alteration  in 
the  laws,  with  a view  to  enlarge  the  privilege  of  re-expor- 
tation, expedient,  an  authority  to  build  additional  ware- 
houses in  some  of  the  principal  seaport  towns,  would  be 
a necessary  adjunct  to  the  alteration.  The  local  accom- 
modation for  merchandise  that  must  go  into  store,  under 
the  existing  laws,  is  insufficient.  Larger  and  better  con- 
structed edifices  are.-required,  even  for  the  present  wants 
of  our  commerce,  and  would  become  altogether  indis- 
pensable under  an  extension  of  the  ware-housing  system. 
A commerce  which  yields  to  the  national  treasury  a re- 
venue of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  a year,  under  a tariff 
far  more  moderate,  even  since  1824,  titan  that  which  has 
marked  the  career  of  any  great  state  of  modern  times, 
is  entitled  to  adequate  and  liberal  provisions  for  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  carrying  it  on.  Its  local  establish- 
ments should  have  reference  as  well  to  the  security  of  the 
revenue,  as  to  the  reasonable  accommodation  of  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  prompt  despatch  of  business.  It  is  pro- 
bably not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chandise which,  under  the  present  commercial  code  ol 
the  union,  is  deposited  in  ware-houses,  more  than  one 
half  is  unduly  exposed  to  depredation,  to  frauds,  and  to 
fire,  from  the  nature  and  insecurity  of  the  present  build- 
ings. They  are,  besides,  too  often  situated  in  places 
remote  from  the  custom  houses,  and  other  commercial 
establishments,  and  inconvenient  otherwise  to  the  trans- 
action of  daily  commercial  business.  Under  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  the  propriety,  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  congress  to  the  defects  of  the  ware-housing  sys- 
tem, seems  sufficientlyjustifiable. 

Where  interests  are  multifarious,  as  in  free,  populous, 
and  opulent  communities  must  be  the  case,  the  hand  of 
government  must  be  variously  extended.  Sometimes  it 
is  wisely  applied  to  the  effective  regulation  of  some  of 
these  interests,  and  sometimes  it  becomes  as  necessary 
to  lighten  its  pressure  upon  others.  Not  only  is  it  re- 
commended to  lessen  the  restrictions ^ which  our  laws 
have  so  long  imposed  upon  the  merchant  in  an  extensive 
branch  of  the  foreign  trade,  but  it  is  also  conceived  that 
there  are  articles  entering  into  the  list  of  our Imports,  the 
duties  upon  which  it  would  be  expedient  to  reduce. 
Amongst  these,  it  is  thought  proper  to  mention  teas  and 
wines,  as  being  prominent. 

The  use  of  tea  has  become  so  general  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  to  rank  almost  as  a necessary  of  life. 
When  to  this  we  add,  that  there  is  no  rival  production  at 
home  to  be  fostered  by  lessening  the  amount  of  its  impor- 
tation, the  duty  upon  it  may  safely  be  regarded  as  too  high. 
Upon  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  article,  it  considerably 
exceeds  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  is  believed  to  be  ge- 
neraly  above  the  level  which  a true  policy  points  out.  A 
moderate  reduction  of  the  duty  would  lead  to  an  increas- 
ed consumption  of  the  article,  to  an  extent  that  in  all 
probability,  would,  in  the  end,  benefit,  rather  than  injure 
the  revenue.  Its  tendency  would  be  to  enlarge  our  trade, 
in  exports  to  China;  a trade  of  progressive  value,  as  our 
cottons  and  other  articles  of  home  production,  (aside 
from  specie)  are  more  and  more  entering  into  it.  It 
Avould  cause  more  of  the  trade  in  teas  to  centre  in  our  own 
ports,  the  present  rate  of  duty  driving  our  tea  ships 
not  (infrequently  to  seek  their  markets  in  Europe;  not  in 
the  form  of  re-exportations,  but  in  the  direct  voyage  from 
China.  It  would  also  serve  to  diminish  the  risk  of  the 


United  States  ultimately  losing  any  portion  of  a trade  so 
valuable  through  the  policy  aud  regulations  of  other 
nations. 

The  duty  upon  wines  is  also  believed  to  be  higher  than 
a wise  commercial  and  national  policy  dictates.  The  ex- 
prience  of  our  own,  as  well  as  other  countries,  has 
shown  that  high  duties  upon  wines  do  not  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  revenue.  General  experience  also  6hows, 
that  the  comsumption  of  wine  tends  to  diminish  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  These  are  inducements  for  keeping 
the  dutes  upon  wines  low.  They  are  strengthened  by 
the  consideration,  that,  by  lowering  thejn,  we  shall  in- 
crease, beneficially  , our  trade  to  .the  countries  whence 
we  obtain  wines.  Some  of  these  countries  are  unable 
to  take  our  productions,  unless  their  wines  be  received 
as  an  equivalent.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  prepared 
to  take  them,  untrammelled  by  positive  or  virtual  pro- 
hibitions. It  seems  but  just  that  we  should  take  freely 
the  productions  of  nations  that  take  ours  freely.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  present  rates  of  our  tariff  favor  most,  iu 
many  and  essential  things,  the  productions  of  nations 
that  favor  ours  least.  The  rate  of  duty  upon  wines  is  not  . 
only,  in  many  instances,  very  high,  but  very  unequal,  as 
regards  the  different  descriptions  of  wines,  and  the  coun- 
tries producing  them.  The  whole  subject  is  thought  to 
demand  revision.  Upon  the  superior  wines  of  France, 
upon  those  of  the  Rhine,  upon  those,  generally,  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  Italian  states,  and,  perhaps,  some  other 
countries,  the  duties,  it  is  believed,  might  be  advantage- 
ously brought  down.  The  manufacture  of  wine  in  the 
United  States,  does  not,  at  this  juncture,  comprehend 
any  such  large  interest  as  to  interpose  serious  objections 
to  the  policy  recommended.  The  opinion  may  also  be 
hazarded,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  taste  for  wine  comes 
to  prevail  over  that  for  ardent  spirits,  under  the  encou- 
ragement of  low  duties  upon  those  imported  frormabroad, 
will  a better  basis  be  laid  for  the  prosecution,  at  a future 
day,  of  this  branch  of  industry  at  home.  Its  prosecution 
might  go  oh,  hand  in  hand,  with  lower  duties  on  foreign 
wines,  even  at  the  present  time,  a very  small  amount  of 
capital  being  necessary  to  the  production  ol  wines  at 
home. 

A few  remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  colonies,  since  the  interdic- 
tion put  upon  it  by  Great  Britjan,  will  close  the  more 
general  observations  of  this  report. 

Sufficient  time  has  scarcely  elapsed  to.  enable  us  to  de- 
termine, with  precision,  the  course  that  this  trade  will  ul- 
timately take,  as  regards  the  amount  of  supplies,  the 
channels  through  which  they  will  chiefly  pass,  and  the 
proportions  of  American  and  British  tonnage  likely  to 
employed  in  their  transportation.  The  British  interdict 
of  July,  1826,  left  an  interval  before  its  actual  operation, 
which  did  net  commence  until  the  first  of  December  of 
that  year.  The  interval,  it  is  understood,  was  improved 
in  accumulating  in  the  British  West  India  ports  supplies 
of  provisions  and  other  necessary  articles  from  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Geographical  causes,  in  their  nature  unchan- 
geable, render  it  manifest  that  such  supplies  can  be  sent 
to  the  British  islands  in  more  abundance,  and  on  cheaper 
terms  from  the  United  States,  than  from  parts  of  the 
world  more  remote,  or  from  climates  less  favorable  to 
their  production.  Nevertheless*,  the  British  government, 
true  to  its  invariable  maxim  of  encouraging  the  industry 
of  its  own  subjects  in  preference  to  that  of  foreigners, 
laid  duties  upon  these  supplies  when  coming  from  the 
United  States,  designed  to  countervail  the  greater  cheap- 
ness with  which  they  could  be  furnished  over  similar 
supplies  from  the  British  colonies  of  North  America.  It 
was. to  no  purpose  that  Britain  was  urged,  in  protracted 
negotiations,  to  forego  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  her 
own  subjects.  She  steadily  adhered  to  it,  affording  a 
fresh  and  signal  example  to  other  nationa  that,  to  protect 
the  agricultural  as  the  manufacturing  labor  of  her  own 
people,  in  whatever  region  situated,  is  a point  in  her 
policy,  to  which  that  ot‘  buying  cheap  from  strangers 
knows  when  and  how  to  yield.  As  the  British  North 
American  colonies  were  enabled,  with  the  aid  of  these  pro- 
tecting duties,  to  furnish  a portion  of  the  supplies  neces- 
sary to  the  British  islands,  leaving  the  United  States  to 
furnish  the  residue,  whilst  the  direct  intercourse  between 
the  latter  and  those  islands  remained  open,  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  trade,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will 
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be  materially  affected  in  amount  by  the  direct  intercourse 
being  closed.  The  continued  necessity  of  drawing  the 
major  part  of those  supplies  from  the  United  States,  was 
seen  m the  fact  oi  Quebec  having  been  made  an  entrepot 
for  their  flour  and  other  articles,  at  an  early  day  after  the 
commencement  of  the  interdict,  and,  afterwards,  by  an 
act  of  the  British  parliament,  which  admits,  duty  free, 
various  products  of  the  United  States  into  Canada,  whence 
their  exportation  to  the  islands  is  legalized,  as  of  the  pro- 
per products  of  Canada.  It  is  by  the  establishments  of 
such  depots  that  the  desire  of  Great  Britain  is  also  evinc- 
ed to  draw  to  herself  a preponderating  share  of  the  car- 
rying trade  between  her  islands  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  through  these  circuitous  channels,  *3180,  through 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia;  through  the  ports  and 
islands  of  intermediate  powers — as  St.  Jago  de  Cuba, 
Carthagena,  St.  Bartholomews,  St  Eustatius,  St.  Tho- 
mas — that  Jamaica  and  the  windward  islands  w ill  chiefly 
derive  from  the  United  States  the  supplies  that  they  have 
had  heretofore  from  them,  and  still  continue  to  want.  It 
is  even  known  that  biscuit  has  been  shipped  from  Phila- 
delphia for  Jamaica,  by  way  of  Liverpool;  and  the  Hour 
of  the  United  States,  under  bonds  in  the  ware-houses  of 
Liverpool,  will,  also,  it  is  thought,  find  its  way  to  con- 
sumption in  the  larger  islands  of  the  British  West  In- 
dies. The  Bahamas  will  propablv  experience  most  incon- 
venience from  the  course  of  this  trade  being  forced  into 
these  indirect  channels,  from  their  relative  inability  to 
sustain  the  increased  expense  with  which  it  will  be  burden- 
ed. This,  we  may  presume,  will  be  shared  by  both  par- 
ties, the  transhipments  and  other  intermediate  agencies 
necessary  to  keep  the  trade  in  activity,  being,  to  a certain 
extent,  common  to  both.  What  will  be  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  tonnage  of  the  two  nations  employed  in  car- 
rying on  this  trade,  cannot,  at  present,  be  stated  with  confi- 
dence. It  is  ^ot  probable  that  that  of  the  United  States  will 
suffer,  where  the  competition  can  be  made  equal;  but  it  is 
possible  that  some  diminution  ol  their  shipping  may  be 
eventually  witnessed  iif  favor  of  the  flag  of  some  third  pow- 
er. It  is  the  declared  policy  of  Britain  to  produce  such  a re- 
sult rather  than  allow,  by  any  arrangements  which  she 
can  control,  the  tonnage  of  a nation,  already  as  large 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  to  become  larger.  Next 
to  the  augmentation  of  her  own  tonnage,  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  British  laws  to  bring  into  employment  the  ton- 
nage of  the  smaller  maritime  powers  of  the  world.  If 
the  anticipation  be  correct,  that  the  British  islands  will 
continue  to  receive,  indirect  v,  their  supplies  from  the  Un  - 
ted  States,  without  material  diminution,  the  revenue  will 
not  suffer,  since  our  exports,  through  whatever  channels 
they  reach  the  islands,  may  be  expected  to  he  followed 
by  equivalent  returns.  It  may  be  repealed,  however, 
that  further  time  is  necessary . for  establishing  definite 
Conclusions  upon  this  and  the  other  points  adverted  to. 
It  is  ascertained  that  the.  imports  into  the  United  States, 
from  the  whole  of  the  West  India  islands,  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year,  fall  below  the  average  rate 
of  those  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  three  years  preced- 
ing, including  importations  from  the  British  islands.  On 
the  other  hand  our  exports  to  the  whole  of  the  West  In- 
dies, during  the  first  six  months  ofl  827,  have  exceeded 
their  average  amount  for  the  same  period  during  the 
three  years  preceding,  including  exports  to  the  British 
islands. 

I he  estimates,  in  detail,  of  the  revenue  for  the  ensuing 
year,  will  now  be  given.  For  the  general  observations 
upon  the  home  industry  and  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
that  have  been  gone  into,  the  indulgence  of  congress  is, 
with  the  utmost  deference,  solicited,  under  the  "motives 
that  have  prompted  them.  All  finaneieal  plans  must  ul- 
timately be  dependentupon  the  flourishing  state  in  which 
a sagacious  and  comprehensive  policy  may  aid  in  placing 
. e great  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  nation;  not  in  a spirit  of  partisanship  for 
either,  but  by  weighing  co-equallv  the  claims  of  each, 
amt  striving  to  secure  the  enriching  results  of  all.  It  is 
in  the  anxious  endeavor  and  humble  hope  of  exhibiting 
mem  under  this  alliance  to  the  correcting  and  control- 
ling wisdom  of  congress,  that  this  report  has  been  pre- 
pared. 1 

f lie  gross  amount  of  duties  which  accrued  on  imports  ! 
and  tonnage  from  the  first  of  January  to -the  thirtieth  of  I 
September  last,  is  estimated  at  twenty-one  millions  two  ! 


hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  dollars.  The  gross 
amount  that  w ill  accrue  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year, 
is  estimated  at  five  millions  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
four  thousand;  making  an  aggregate  of  twenty-seven  mil- 
lions for  the  entire  year. 

The  debentures  for  drawbacks,  issued  during  the  three 
first  quarters  of  the  year,  amounted  to  $3,381,942  79;  and 
the  amount  outstanding  on  the  thirtieth  of  September, 
was  $2,516,966  45,  of  which  $1,245,057  17,  are  charge- 
able upon  the  revenue  of  1828. 

The  amount  of  duty  bonds  in  suit  on  the  thirtieth  of 
September  last,  was  $4,136,812  64,  which  is  more,  by 
$128,929  88,  than  was  in  suit  on  the  same  day  of  the  year 
preceding. 

In  estimating  the  probable  amount  of  dufies  that  wdll 
be  received  as  compared  with  the  gross  amount  secured 
on  the  importations  of  the  year,  the  necessary  deductions 
are  to  be  made,  not  only  for  drawbacks,  but  for  the  ex- 
penses of  collection,  and  various  losses  that  may  happen. 
Making  what  is  judged  to  be  a full  allowance  on  all  these 
accounts  for  the  present  occasion,  the  receipts  from  the 
customs  in  1828,  are  estimated  at  $20,372,700 

Those  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
are  estimated  at  1,400,000 

From  bank  dividends  420,000 

And  from  all  other  sources  107,300 


Making  an  aggregate  of  $22,300,000 

The  expenditure  for  1828  is  estimated 
as  folloAvs,  viz. 

Civil,  miscellaneous,  and" 
diplomatic  $1,828,385  14 

Military  service,  includ- 
ing fortifications,  ordnance, 

Indian  department*  revolu- 
tionary and  military  pen- 
sions, arming  the  militia, 
and  arrearges  prior  to  the 
first  of  January,  1817,  4,332,091  03 

Naval  service,  including 
the  gradual  increase  of  the 
naw,  3,786,649  25 

Public  debt,  10,000,000  00 


Making  a total  of  19,947,125  44 

And  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts,  for 
the  year,  over  its  expenditures,  of  2,352,874  56 

The  estimate  of  revenue  from  all  sources,  for  1828,  has 
been  made  850,000  dollars  lower  than  that  for  1827.  This 
has  been  done  to  guard,  as  far  as  possible,  against  unfa- 
vorable contingencies.  Nevertheless,  the  present  esti- 
mate is  formed  on  a larger  amount  of  duties  secured  bv 
bond  on  merchandise  imported,  than  the  estimate  for 
1827.  Hence  there  is  reason,  from  all  present  appear- 
ances, to  believe,  that,  although  the  estimate  for  1828  is 
less  than  that  for  1827,  the  receipts  will  prove  greater. 

All  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

' RICHARD  RUSH. 

Treasury  department , December  S,  1827. 


OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS 
AfTowi’Axrijro  the  president’s  message. 

From  the  department  of  state  on  the  eastern  boundary. 

Mu.  Clay  to  Mr.  Vaughan*. 

Department  of  state , 
Washington , 17  th  ji'ov.  1827. 
7//e  right  hon.  Charles  jR.  Vaughan , envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Great  Britain: 

^ a note  " I bad  the  honor  to  address  to  you 
on  the  19th  September  last,  I informed  you  that  I would 
transmit  a copy  of  yours  of  the  17th,  in  answer  to  mine  ot 
tne  14th  of  the  same  month,  to  his  excellency  Enoch 
Lincoln,  governor  of  Maine,  to  obtain  from  him  such  in- 
formation on  the  subject  to  which  that  correspondence 
related  as  lie  might  communicate.  I now  transmit  to  you 
an  extract  from  a letter  of  governor  Lincoln,  under  date 
ot  the  2d  instant,  together  w ith  copies  oftwo  affidavits, to 
w hi-h  he  refers.  From  one  of  those  affidavits,  fthat  of 
William  Dalton),  it  would  appear  that  he  had  resided 
during  three  years  on  the  Aroostic  river,  thirty  miles 
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"within  the  line  of  the  American  side;  that  the  consta- 
bles and  officers  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  have 
been  in  the  habit,  under  the  pretence  of  collecting  debts, 
ofcomingtothe  settlement  where  he  lived  with  precepts, 
and  taking  and  carrying  away  every  species  of  property 
they  could  find;  that  they  generally  carried  it  to  the  parish 
ofKent,  or  Frederickton,  and  there  sold  it  at  auetion;  that, 
in  a particular  instance,  of  which  the  circumstances  are 
detailed  in  the  affidavit,  the  acting  British  officer  declared 
that  he  did  not  care  whether  he  was  within  or  without  his 
jurisdiction,  for  that  a higher  officer  would  bear  him  out 
in  any  thing  he  did;  that  he  even  employed  a menace  of 
resorting  to  physical  force,  using,  at  the  same  time,  op- 
probious  language;  that  the  witness,  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbances  created  in  the  settlement  by  British 
officers,  sold  his  possessions  at  a great  sacrifice  in  their 
value,  and  removed  to  another  part  of  the  state  of  Maine; 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aroostie  settlement  have 
been  unwilling  and  afraid  to  sleep  in  their  own  houses, 
and  have  spent  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
In  the  woods,  and  kept  watch,  night  and  day,  as  it  is  cus- 
tomary in  Indian  warfare. 

The  affidavit  of  the  other  witness,  (Jonathan  Wilson), 
states  that,  at  Woodstock,  in  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, he  learnt  that  Mr.  Baker  had  been  arrested  by  the 
British  authorities,  with  the  agency  of  45  men , sent  up 
in  barges,  armed;  that  he  was  taken  from  his  bed  in  the 
night;  that  the  charge  against  him  was  for  refusing  and 
objecting  to  permit  the  British  mail  to  pass  over  his  land; 
that  he  was  confined  in  a jail  which  is  known  to  the  witness 
to  be  extremely  loathsome,  filthy,  and  dangerous  to 
health;  that  he  has  been  tried,  and  sentenced  to  six 
months  imprisonment,  and  to  the  payment  of  ,£150;  that 
he  lived  on  the  Madawaska  river,  within  the  American 
line,  and  that  the  witness  had  learned  from  his  son,  who 
had  recently  been  on  the  Aroostie,  that  the  settlers  there 
complained  bitterly  of  the  oppression  of  the  officers  and 
subjects  of  the  British  provinces;  that  their  property  was 
taken  forcibly  from  them,  and  carried  off,  to  the  last 
cow. 

Such  is  the  case  made  out  by  this  testimony.  I shall 
abstain,  at  this  time,  from  particular  comments  upon  it. 
The  proceedings  which  it  discloses  being  incompatible 
with  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  at  variance  with  that 
forbearance  and  moderation  which  it  has  been  under- 
stood between  us  were  to  be  mutually  observed,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  exercise  of  rigorous  acts  of  authority,  within 
the  disputed  territory,  which  could  only  be  justified  by 
considering  it  as  constituting  an  incontestible  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  I have  to  request  such  explanations 
as  the  occasion  ealls  for. 

In  the  mean  time,  T avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to 
tender  to  you  assurances  of  my  high  consideration. 

H.  CLAY. 

[Here  follows, at  large,  the  statements  referred  to  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Clay.] 

Jilr.  Vaughan  to  J)Ir.  Clay. 

Washington , 21st.  November,  1827. 
The  undersigned,  his  Britannic  majesty’s  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary,  has  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a note  from  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  magistrates,  acting  under  the  authority  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty,  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  against 
two  citizens  of  the  United  States,  established  in  British 
settlements,  upon  the  rivers  Aroostie  and  Madawaska. 

The  proceedings,  as  described  in  Mr.  Clay’s  note,  are 
supported  by  two  depositions  on  oath,  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  by 
his  excellency  Enoch  Lincoln,  the  governor  of  the  state 
of  Maine. 

The  affidavit  of  William  Dalton,  residing  upon  the 
river  Aroostie,  relates  to  legal  process  having  been  insti- 
tuted against  him,  by  magistrates  acting  under  British  au- 
thority, for  the  recovery  of  debts,  or  for1  a misdemeanor. 
The  affidavit  of  Jonathan  Wilson,  relates  to  the  arrest  of 
Woodstock,  upon  the  Madawaska  river,  within  sixty- 
five  miles  of  Frederickton,  of  Mr.  Baker,  for  having  in- 
terrupted the  passage  of  the  mail  from  New  Burns  wick 
to  Canada. 

The  rivers  of  Aroostie  and  Madawaska  are  to  be 
found,  on  a reference  to  a map,  made  by  the  British  com-  ■ 


missioners  of  boundary,  under  the  fifth  article  of  the  trea- 
ty of  Ghent,  in  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  New 
Brunswick,  enclosed  between  two  lines  of  boundary  laid 
down,  the  one  by  the  British  commissioners,  which  runs 
by  Mars  hill,  and  the  other  by  the  American  commis- 
sioners, which  runs  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  miles  from  Mars  hill,  to  the  north  of  it. 

Whatever  may  have  induced  the  commissioners,  on  both 
sides,  to  trace  the  lines  above  mentioned,  as  according 
with  the  true  intent  of  the  boundarv,  laid  down  in  the 
treaty  of  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  sub- 
sequently in  that  of  Ghent,  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
reconcile  the  different  reports  of  their  commissioners, 
and  the  territory  in  which  the  proceedings  have  occurred 
lately,  and  which  form  the  subject  of  Mr.  Clay’s  note,  is 
still  in  dispute  The  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over 
that  territory  has  consequently  remained  with  Great 
Britain,  having  been  in  the  occupation  and  possession  of 
the  crown,  previously  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

The  undefined,  or  rather  unsettled  claim  of  the  United 
States  to  a portion  of  that  territory,  cannot  furnish  anv 
pretext  for  an  interference  with,  or  any  interruption  of, 
the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  within  that  territory,  bv 
magistrates  acting  under  British  authority,  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  may  choose  to  re- 
side in  those  ancient  settlements.  The  undersigned, 
therefore,  is  convinced  that  Mr.  Clay  will  agree  with 
him  that  there  cannot  be  any  grounds  for  complaint  of 
an  undue  and  illegal  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  whatever 
motive  there  may  be  for  remonstrance  against  the  seve- 
rity with  which  the  laws  may  have  been  executed. 

With  regard  to  one  of  the  affidavits  transmitted  by  the 
.governor  of  Maine,  that  of  Jonathan  Wilson,  it  appears 
that  he  undertakes  to  relate  the  circumstances  attending 
the  arrest  of  Baker,  on  the  Macfhwaska,  from  what  he 
had  been  told  hy  Joshua  Harvey,  formerly  of  Bangor,  in 
the  state  of  Maine.  The  undersigned  takes  this  op- 
portunity of  communicating  to  the  secretary  of  state 
some  circumstances  attending  that  transaction,  with 
which  he  has  been  made  acquainted  by  his  majes- 
ty’s lieutenant  governor  of  New  Brunswick.  In  a letter, 
which  the  undersigned  received  on  the  7th  of  October 
last,  from  his  excellency,  dated  the  11th  of  September, 
he  was  informed  that  an  alien,  of  the  name  of  Baker,  re- 
siding in  a British  settlement  on  the  Madawaska.  had, 
on  the  18th  of  July  last,  interrupted  the  passage  cl  the 
mail  from  New  Brunsw  ick  to  Canada,  by  the  long  estab- 
lished road  through  that  settlement.  Sir  Howard  Doug- 
lass transmitted  to  him,'  at  the  same  time,  copies  of  depo- 
sitions taken  on  oath,  respecting  the  conduct  of  Baker,  and 
feeling  that  it  was  his  duty,  as  lieutenant  governor,  not 
to  abandon  any  right  of  practical  sovereignty  which  had 
been  exercised  in  the‘disputcd  territory,  which  has  been 
held,  occupied,  and  located,  as  British  settlements  lor 
any  period  within  the  last  century,  or  even  later;  he 
considered  that  the  report  which  had  been  made  to  him 
of  the  conduct  of  Baker,  was  fit  matter  for  the  cognizance 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  and  his  excellency  ac- 
cordingly directed  the  attorney  general  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as  he  might  deem  necessary  to  enforce  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  the  province,  and  to  repress  and  punish  the 
disorders  which  had  been  committed. 

The  undersigned  has  not  received  from  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  any  report,  yet,  of  the  proceedings  against  Ba- 
ker, subsequently  to  his  arrest.  He  has  the  honor  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  secretary  of  state  the 
accompanying-  documents,  namely: — 

No.  1.  A report  made  to  the  lieutenant  governor,  by 
Mr.  Merehouse,  a magistrate  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Madawaska. 

No.  2.  The  deposition  of  Peter  Sileste,  relative  to  the 
stopping  of  the  mail. 

No.  3.  The  deposition  of  William  Perris,  relate- 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  having  been  hoisted  by 
Baker. 

Nos.  4 and  5.  The  deposition  of  Abraham  Chamber- 
land  and  Peter  Markee,  relative  to  a paper  circulated  in 
a settlement  upon  the  Madawrska'  for  signature  amongst 
the  inhabitants,  by  which  they  were  to  bind  themselves 
to  resist  the  British  authority; 
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No.  6.  The  opinion  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  ge- 
neral ol  the  province. 

The  secretary  of  state  will  observe,  in  the  enclosed  de- 
position, that  Baker  and  others  asserted  that,  in  the  mea- 
sures which  they  took,  they  would  be  supported  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
for  the  undersigned  to  repeat  the  assurances  which  he 
has  received  from  the  lieutenant  governor  of  2s  ew  Bruns- 
vick,  that  his  excellency  is  convinced  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  not,  in  any  shape,  aware 

of  the  intentions  of  Baker  and  his  associates. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  enclosed  documents,  that  the 
offensive  conduct  of  Baker  was  not  confined  to  stopping 
the  mail,  but  that  he  had  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  defiance  of  British  claims,  and  had  sought  to 
engage  a party,  in  an  ancient  British  settlement,  to  trans- 
fer the  possession  to  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned  has  already  communicated  to  the  se- 
eretarv  ot  stot©  proofs  nf  il»p  decided  resolu- 

tlol lS  of  his  majesty’s  lieutenant  governor  ot  Aew  Uruns- 
wick,  to  maintain  the  disputed  territory  in  the  same  state 
in  which  his  excellency  received  it,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent;  and  the  undersigned  is  convinced 
that  a mutual  spirit  of  forbearance  animates  the  general 
government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  painful  to  reflect 
upon  the  collisions  of  authority  to  which  both  countries 
are  so  repeatedly  exposed  by  the  long  delay  which  has 
taken  place  in  finally  adjusting  the  line  of  boundary  on 
the  northeast  frontier  of  the  United  States.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  uncertainty,  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
each  government  are  misapprehended  and  misunderstood 
by  the  class  of  persons  becoming,  from  time  to  time,  set- 
tlers in  the  disputed  district,  and  too  much  vigilance  can- 
not be  exerted  by  the  authorities  on  both  sides  to  remove 
that  misapprehension,  and  control  all  misconduct  arising 
out  of  it. 

The  undersigned  requests  that  Mr.  Clay  will  accept 
the  assurance  of  hisTiighest  consideration. 

CHARLES  R.  VAUGHAN. 


j Documents  from  Greece. 
[translation.  ] 

Corfoce,  15,  (27)  Jttn 


1827. 


pies  of  morals,  and  by  whatever  is  truly  beneficial  to 
human  society.  I am,  with  respect,  E- *JO  ir  » 
president  of  the  third  national  assembly  oj  Greece. 

N.  SPILIADY,  secretary. 

Trezene , 5thJYIay , 1827  O-  S. 

Report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  respectfully  makes  the  lo>- 
iowing  report: 

The  vessels  in  commission  during  the  past  year  have 
been  employed  in  the  manner  exhibited  in  the  last  annual 
report. 

The  duties  assigned  to  the  officers  have  been  perform- 
ed to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department,  and  no  occur- 
rences on  board  the  ships  call  tor  particular  notice. 

The  several  squadrons  have  been  as  free  as  usual  from 
disease.  Paper  A,  shows  the  deaths,  resignations  and 
dismissing  which  have  taken  place. 

Essential  service  has  been  rendered  to  our  commerce 
and  our  political  relations,  by  the  squadron  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, under  the  command  of  commodore  Rogers. 
\lthough  the  war  in  the  Archipelago  continues,  w ith  an 
increasing  relaxation  ol  discipline  and  control  over  the 
vessels  of  one  of  the  contending  parties,  and  diffioultia^ 
have  existed  between  one  or  more  of  the  Barbary  states 
and  some  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  yet  the  presence  and 
activity  of  our  vessels  of  war,  under  the  skilful  direction 
of  the  commander,  have  protected  our  numerous  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  our  growing  commerce  from  serious 
interruption.  The  force  should  not  be  diminished,  and 
no  change  is  designed  by  the  department,  except  in  the 
vessels.  The  squadron  will  this  year  consist  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Java,  Lexington,  Warren  and  Porpoise,  and  will 
be  commanded  by  captain  Crane. 

No  piracies  have  been  committed  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  prudent  and  active  application  of  our  small  force, 
has  accomplished  all  that  was  anticipated  from  it.  Capf. 
Ridgely  continues  in  command  there. 

The  causes  which  induced  the  government  to  order 
the  squadron  to  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres 
still  exist.  The  Cyatie  has  returned,  and  a relief  for  the 
Macedonian  must  be  sent  in  the  course  of  next  summer; 
but  the  force  will  not  be  diminished.  Some  of  our  mer- 
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America. 

Excellency:  The  president  of  the  general  national 
congress  of  my  nation  has  just  transmitted  to  me  a let- 
ter addressed  to  your  excellency,  in  which  he  expresses 
file  sentiments  of gratitude  with  which  the  liberal  con- 
duct of  the  American  nation  have  filled  the  nation  over 
which  he  presides. 

I dfceni  myself  exceedingly  happy  in  having  been  se- 
lected as  the  organ  of  this  communication,  and  I pray 
God,  the  protector  of  America  and  Greece,  to  afford  me, 
in  future,  other  opportunities  ©f  witnessing  the  recipro- 
cal sentiments  of  two  nations,  to  one  of  whom  I belong, 
and  offer  to  the  other  the  sentiments  of  my  admiration 
and  the  homage  of  my  gratitiide. 

1 take  great  pleasure  in  availing  myself  of  the  honor  af- 
forded me  by  this  opportunity  of  presenting  to  your  ex- 
cellency the  homage  of  my  own  sentiments  of  profound 
respect. 

Your  excellency’s  most  humble  and  devoted  servant, 
COUNT  CAPO  D’ISTRIAS. 

[Translated  from  a French  translation  of  the  Greek 
text.] 

To  his  excellency  the  president  of  the  United  States  of 
JYorth  Ameraca: 

Excellency:  In  extending  a helping  hand  towards  the 
the  old  world  and  in  encouraging  it  in  its  march  to  free- 
dom and  civilization,  the  new  world  covers  itself  with 
increased  glory,  and  does  honor  to  humanity. 

Greece,  sir,  has  received  with  gratiude  the  signal 
testimonies  of  the  philantrophic  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple of  North  America,  as  well  as  its  generous  assist- 
ance. 

Commissioned  to  express  to  your  excellency  the  sin- 
cere feelings  of  my  nation,  I esteem  myself  happy  in 
being  the  organ  of  communication  between  free  com- 
munities, which,  although  separated  by  space,  are,  ne- 
vertheless. drawn  towards  one  another  by  the  princi- 


wise  interrupted,  for  real  or  pretended  violations  of  block- 
ades, and  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  A part  of  them 
have  been  released  upon  the  application  and  remonstran- 
ces of  our  naval  officers,  whose  zeal,  industry  and  skilL 
have  been  commendable.  Captain  Biddle  continues  in 
command  there. 

A number  of  our  seamen  have  been  found  in  a state  of 
distress  on  that  station,  and  some  in  other  parts  of  South 
America;  having  been  thrown  out  of  the  foreign  employ- 
ment into  which  they  had  entered.  In  many  cases  their 
distresses  have  been  relieved,  and  the  means  afforded  of 
reaching  their  homes.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment, seconded  by  our  officers,  to  treat  them  with 
kindness,  and  induce  them  cheerfully  to  return  to  this 
country,  where  their  services  are  always  useful. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  squadron  lately  commanded  by  cap- 
tain Hull,  and  at  present  by  captain  Jones,  has  afforded 
all  the  protection  which  the  smallness  of  its  force,'  its  im- 
mense distance  from  this  country,  and  the  nature  of  the 
navigation  on  the  western  coasts  of  South  America,  would 
permit.  Until  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  its  ope- 
rations have  been  confined,  almost  entirely  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chili  and  Peru  where  the  war  then  existing 
between  those  countries  and  Spain  rendered  its  presence 
necessary.  That  war  has  terminated,  but  the  necessity 
for  a small  force  there  still  continues;  and  the  wants  of 
our  commerce  in  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  call  for  its  in- 
crease. 

In  the  original  instructions  to  commodore  Hull,  lie 
was  directed,  when  his  presence  on  the  coast  could  be 
dispensed  with,  to  visit  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  protect 
our  interests  and  acquire  information  respecting  our  com- 
merce in  that  quarter.  Subsequent  orders  to  the  same 
effect  were  given,  and  particular  objects  recommended 
to  his  attention.  His  duties  not  permitting  him  to  be  ab- 
sent, he  entrusted  to  other  officers,  under  his  command, 
the  execution  of  those  orders.  Lieutenant  Pereival,  in 
the  Dolphin,  was  sent  to  the  Mulgrave  Islands,  in  search 
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of  the  mutineers  of  the  ship  Globe,  with  instructions,  af- 
ter accomplishing  that  specific  duty,  to  visit  the  Sandwich 
and  Society  Islands,  and  the  coast  of  California.  He  was 
successful  in  discovering  twro  of  the  crew  of  the  Globe, 
who  alone  remained  upon  the  island,  and  they  were 
brought  to  the  U.  S.  and  surrendered  to  the  civil  autho- 
rity, but  were  probably  among  the  least  criminal  of  the 
mutineers.  He  also  visited  the  other  places  pointed  out 
in  his  instructions. 

At  a subsequent  period  master  commandant  Jones,  in 
§ the  Peacock,  passed  over  a part  of  the  same  route  and  ob- 
tained much  valuable  information  in  relation  to  our  com- 
merce, and  made  arrangements  with  the  governments 
existing  in  some  of  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
from  which  it  is  hoped  security  and  advantage  will  result 
to  our  vessels  visiting  them,  either  for  refreshment  or 
trade.  These  cruises-  have  confirmed  the  opinion  which 
dictated  the  original  instructions  to  commodore  Hull. 
Our  commerce  in  that  ocean  is  augmenting  with  great  ra- 
pidity. During  the  last  year  not  less  than  five  millions 
of  American  property,  and  two  thousand  seamen  »Wo  in 
the  single  port  ol  Honolulu;  being  drawn  there  for  trafic, 
refreshment,  or  repair.  The  multiplied ‘difficulties  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  by  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment and  the  character  of  the  people  and  government  of 
■^j.he  islands,  demand  an  effort  on  our  part  to  afford  effi- 
cient protection  to  them.  At  least  four  vessels  of  res- 
pectable size  ought  to  be  constantly  in  the  Pacific,  and 
the  distance  from  the  United  States  renders  this  impos- 
sible unless  six  vessels  in  commission  be  devoted  to  that 
object.  With  this  number,  and  by  a proper  arrange- 
ment in  sending  them  out,  alternately  by  Cape  Horn  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  large  benefits  would  be  secured. 
This  number,  however,  cannot  be  so  employed,  unless 
the  vessels  in  commission  be  increased. 

Master  commandant  Jones  was  instructed  to  endeavor 
to  relieve  those  islands  from  American  seamen  who  had 
improperly  deserted  from  whaling  and  other  vessels,  and 
taken  refuge  there  to  the  annoyance  not  only  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  the  injury  of  our  own  citizens;  to  make  ar-, 
range  ment$  by  which  such  desertions  .might  be  prevent- 
ed; and,  if  possible,  to  secure  certai§§  debts  due  to  our 
citizens  by  the  people  and  government.  It  is  hoped  that 
he  Avas  successful  in  these  objects,  and  that  many  incon- 
veniences to  our  whaling  and  other  vessels  will  be  here- 
after in  some  degree  avoided. 

The  sailors  were  removed  from  the  islands  by  being 
induced  to  enter,  either  on  board  the  Peacock  or  some 
other  ship  w'hich  was  in  want  of  their  service. 

The  reports  of  master  commandant  Jones,  upon  the 
subjects  confided  to  him,  are  too  voluminous  to  be  annex - 
effto  this  report. 

In  directing  the  movements  of  our  squadron  in  the  Pa- 
cific, great  difficulty  is  encountered  from  the  immense 
distance  and  the  impossibility  of  regular  and  speedy  com- 
munication Avith  it.  It  is  therefore  proper,  again,  to  ad- 
vert to  the  establishment  of  a regular  passage  and  com- 
munication through  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  Avhich  has 
heretofore -been  urged  in  more  than  one  annual  report, 
and' oft  which  a detailed  statement  Avas  made  to  the  na- 
val committee,  in  January,  1820,  in  answer  to  a resolu- 
tion of  the  house  of  representatives  of  22d  December 
preceding.  It  would  produce  a saving  of  money;  facility 
in  directing  the  operations  of  our  force;  comfort  and  con- 
venience to  our  officers,  and  its  effects  on  the  commerce 
of  the  country  would  he  salutary.  Cheap  as  the  opera- 
tion might  be  made;  simple  and  unostentations  as  the 
plan  is,  it  would  go  far  to  effect  a change  in  our  commer- 
cial transactions  Avith  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Chinese  sea, 
and  be  the  aATenue  through  /which  a large  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  Avould  find  their  Avay  to  this  country. 

Lieutenant  McKeever,  in  the  schooner  Shark,  left  N. 
York  on  the  24th  July  for  a cruise  among  the  fisheries  to 
the  north,  and  to  look  after  and  protect  our  interests  in 
that  quarter.  He  returned  onthe  6th  October,  having 
accomplished  satisfactorily  the  objects  of  his  cruise. 
I lis  report  is  annexed.  The  benefits  heretofore  resulting 
from  the  annual  visits  of  our  armed  vessels  to  these  fishe- 
ries, indicate  clearly  the  duty  of  continuing  the  practice. 

Lieutenant  Norris,  in  the  schooner  Shark,  visited  the 
agency  at  Mesttrado  in  January  last,  to  render  to  it  such 
assistance  as  its  situation  should  require.  1 1 is  reporfe’is 
annexed.  v “ { 


Occasional  visits  ot  cur  armed  vessels  to  this  agency  ' 
while  in  its  present  state  will  be  useful;  but  as  one  cf 
those  attached  to  the  West  India  squadron  can  be  sparer, 
lor  that  object,  no  other  need  be  commissioned,  unless  it 
should  be  the  will  of  congress  to  devote  one  or  more  ex- 
clusively to  cruise  in  connection  with  it  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade. 

The  state  of  the  agency  is  as  favorable  as  could  have 
been  anticipated.  Buildings  and  improvements  are  very 
nearly  completed,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  receive 
and  accommodate  150  liberated  Africans  Avhich  is  as  ma- 
ny as  will  probably  be  re-captured  at  any  one  time. 

T hose  who  have  been  sent  previous  to  the  present  year, 
have  ceased  to  be  an  expense  to  the  government,  and 
are  now  in  a comfortable  situation,  capable  of  taking 
care  ot  themselves,  and  acquiring  property  and  respecta- 
bility among  those  of  their  own  color,  and  in  their  native 
land. 

During  the  past  summer,  142  were  sent  from  Savannah 
to  the  agency.  They  were  brought  ipto  Georgia  in  the 
year  1820.  in  the  dcucratitamirez,  and  have  w.u  from 
that  time  to  the  last  spring  in  a course  oflitigation,  and  at  a 
great  expense  to  the  government.  As  soon  as  the  depart- 
ment Avas  authorised  to  take  chai’ge  of  and  remove  them, 
measures  Avere  taken  tor  that  purpose.  They  were  re- 
ceived at  tine  agency,  and  disposed  of  in  such*  Avay,  that 
they  will  occasion  very  little  expense  for  the  first  six 
months,  and  none  afterwards.  And  I believe  it  may  noAv 
be  confidently  asserted,  that  the  principal  cost  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  agency  has  been  encountered,  and  that 
whenever,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  Africans  shall  be 
recaptured  it  Avill  be  in  the  power  of  the  government  to 
place  them  at  the  agency  at  a sum  not  exceeding  $25 
each.  After  their  arrival,  the  expense  will  be  small, and 
Avill  not  continue  longer  thau  six,  or,  at  most,  nine  months. 

The  object  of  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  has  been,  in  this  respect,  accomplished,  and  the  ef- 
fects on  the  trade  itself  will  be  salutary.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived by  the  report  of  lieut.  N orris  that  it  is  nearly  ex- 
tinct in  the  neighborhood  of  Mesurado,  and,  if the  cruisers 
of  our  own  and  other  governments  are  vigilant,  a check, 
may  be  given  to  it  every  Avhere,  and  perhaps  its  existence 
destroyed. 

I annex  certain  papers  which  sIioav  the  manner  in  which 
the  agency  has  been  conducted,  the  amount  of  money 
which  has  been  expended  upon  it  during  the  year,  the 
present  state  oft.be  appropriation,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  its  support. 

The  stact  in  addition  to  the  acts  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade,”  and  appropriating  $100,000  A\»as  passed  3d  March, 
1810.  Subsequent  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the 
same  object,  and  the  whole  amount  expended  upon  it  is 
$— . 

It  has  been  customary  with  the  department,  for  tw  o or 
three  years  past,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  command- 
ing officers  abroad  to  the  propriety  of  adding  something 
to  the  agricultural,  Av'hile  they  were  protecting  the  com- 
mercial interest  of  the  nation,  by  procuring  information  re- 
specting valuable  animals,  seeds  and  plants,  and  import- 
ing such  as  they  fcould  conveniently,  without  inattention, 
to  their  more  appropriate  duties.  Very  few  of  them  have 
returned  without  some  valuable  importations  of  the  kind. 
More  precise  and  detailed  instructions  have,  under  your 
directions,  and  in  connection  with  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, been  prepared,  and  Avill  hereafter  be  given  to  each 
officer  who  commands  a vessel  in  commission.  The 
most  beneficial  results  are  anticipated  from  this  course, 
and  Avill  certainly  be  produced,  so  far  as  they  are  prac- 
ticable by  the  individual  exertions  of  the  officers,  there 
being  no  appropriation  out  of  which  any  money  can  be 
taken  for  this  desirable  object. 

From  this  rapid  reA  ieAV  of  the  employments  of  the  na- 
val forces  in  commission,  it  Avill  he  preeeived  that  it  can- 
not with  propriety  be  diminished  if  regard  be  paid  to  our 
commercial  and  other  interest.  And  when  to  litis  con- 
sideration is  added  the  necessity  of  active  employment  to 
our  officers  and  men,  to  prepare  them  for  the  duties 
which  a state  of  unfriendly  relations  Avith  other  powers 
may  impose,  it  is  presumed  no  objection  will  be  made  to. 
the  estimates  for  the  year,  which  have  been  formed  upon 
the  existing  state  of  the  service  and  are  annexed  to  this 
report. 

{To  be  concluded  hi  our. next*}  „ 
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Conclusion  of  the  report  on  the  navy. 

The  amount  estimated  is  $S, 043, 679  75.  Last  year  it 
was  $3, 014,802  92.  In  the  present  estimates,  however, 
there  is  embraced  an  item  ot  $201,350  for  the  e.ompletion 
and  equipment  of  the  ten  sloops  of  war  authorized  to  be 
built  by  the  law  of  3d  March,  1 825,  and  which  will  be  pre- 
pared tor  sea  in  the  course  of  this  year.  The  sum  Unot 
proper! v chargeable  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  navy, 
and  when  it  is  deducted,  the  present  estimates  will  be 
found  to  be  j.1  "2,455  17  less  than  the  last. 

They  embrace  the  support  of  the  several  naval  estab- 
lishments on  shoyv.  and  preservation  of  the  ships  in  ordi- 
nary— ol  one  ship  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  twelve,  sloops, 
antf  four  schooners  in  commission,  and  with  a small  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  officers  now  in  service. 

L is  presumed  that  the  number  of  naval  establishments 
v ill  not  he  diminished.  Although  it  is  manifestly  the 
trdc  policy,  so  far  as  economy  and  efficiency  are  concern- 
ed, to  limit,  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  our  large 
dock  yards,  at  which  every  species  of  labor  connected 
with  our  shipping  is  to  be  performed,  yet  other  conside- 
rations have  heretofore  operated,  and  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  operate,  to  keep  npthe  number  now  in  existence. 
They  have,  therefore,  heen  embraced  in  the  estimates. 
Of  the  vessels  proposed  to  be  kept  in  commission,  none 
can,  with  propriety,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  small  addition  to  the  number  of  officers  arises  from 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  absolute  necessity  ol'  the  ser- 
vice. It  is  one  of  absence,  privation  and  exposure.  In 
such  a service,  it  must  always  be  expected,  that  about  one 
third  or  one  fourth  will  be  unable  to  attend  to  active  duty. 
Sickness  and  other  causes  will  always  operate  to  that  ex- 
tent, and  when  this  deduction  is  made,  it  will  be  found 
that  several  of  our  classes  of  officers  are  too  small.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  medical  branch,  for  with 
every  exertion  which  the  department  could  make,  it  ha§ 
sometimes  happened,  during  the  past  as  in  former  yeai-9, 
that  sufficient  medical  aid  could  not  be  afforded  to  all  our 
vessels,  w hile  at  sea,  and  to  all  our  establishments  on 
shore. 

The  form  of  the  estimates  is  such  as  the  decisions  of 
congress  require.  There  are  one  or  two  points  in  refer- 
ence to  them,  however,  which  it  is’ proper  again  to  notice, 
inasmuch  as  flier  continue  to  operate  with  severity,  and 
occasion  not  only  inconvenience  but  loss  of  public  mo- 
ney. 

1st.  The  estimates  and  appropriations  are  made  for  the 
year’ commencing  and  ending  on  the  1st  January.  The 
appropriation  law's  are  never  passed  until  after  that  pe- 
riod. The  department  is,  therefore,  left,  sometimes  for 
six  weefcs  or  two  months,  without  funds  for  the  use  of 
the  navy.  Were  our  ships,  officers  and  men  within  the 
country,  this  circumstance,  although  very  injurious, 
would  he  less  felt;  hut  as  they  are  absent  at  great  distan- 
ces, it  creates  serious  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  loss 
of  both  credit  and  money.  They  must  have  funds  for 
their  support,  and  must,  therefore,  procure  them,  if  they 
can,  by  drawing  bills  upon  the  department,  and  these  are 
sometimes  protested  for  want  of  the  means  of  payment. 
The  consequences  are  too  palpable  to  require  comment. 
The  remedy  is  simple — to  make  the  appropriation,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  a year  and  a quarter,  and  let  those 
for  subsequent  years  commence  on  the  1st  April.  Should 
this  plan  he  approved  and  adopted  by  Aongress,  an  addi- 
tion of  one-fourth  must  he  made  to  the- estimates  for  the 
quarter  ending  on  the  1st  April,  1829.  All  subsequent 
appropriations  would  be  for  a year  only. 

2d.  Specific  sums  are  appropriated  for  specific  objects, 
w hich  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  safest  mode,  but  the 
form  in  which  it  is  done  creates  difficulty. 
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The  estimates  made  by  the  navy  commissioners  with 
all  the  skill  and  accuracy  which  experience  and  intelli- 
gence can  give,  and  the  amount  which  will  probably  be 
wanted,  for  each  object  of  pay,  subsistence,  bcc.  fccc.  is 
stated.  But  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  these  things,  with 
the  precision  which  can  readily  be  secured  where  the  ex- 
penditure is  to  be  made  in  our  own  country,  and  under 
the  more  immediate  control  of  the  department.  Hcrice 
it  is  found,  that  although  the  appropriation  is  sufficient 
for  the  general  object,  yet  there  is  sometimes  a surplus 
under  one  head,  and  a deficiency  under  the  other. — 
Aware  that  this  difficulty  wo»lid  occur,  congress',  bv  the 
laws  of  3d  March,  1809,  and  1st  May,  1820,  authorized 
the  president  to  make,  transfers  under  a few  enumerated 
items.  These  items  have  been  since  changed  !n  the  ap- 
propriation laws, and  the  power  of  trari ster  rendered  use- 
jess.  This  inconvenience  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  propMpon  of  the  money  is  drawn  for  and  expended 
bs  pursers  and  navy  agents  abroad,  who  are  ol’tt  n unavoid- 
ably ignorant  of  the  terms  of  the  law  under  which  the  ex- 
penditure is  to  he  made,  and,  therefore,  draw  and  expend 
the  money  under  one  item,  when  they  should  doit  under 
another.  As  an  example,  they  draw  underpay  of  the 
navy  whatever  is  to  be  paid  to  the  officers  and  men;  al- 
though a large  proportion  of  it  is  for  their  provisions  and 
subsistence,  and  is  estimated  for  under  those  heads. — 
The  head  of  pay  is  consequently  exhausted,  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  of  provisions  is  not.  So  of  other 
items — and  there  is  no  remedy.  The  president  canuot 
make  a transfer,  founded  on  the  knowledge  that  this  una- 
voidable error  lias  been  committed,  nor  can  the  account- 
ing officer,  from  the  absence  of  the  agent,  correct  it  in 
season,  in  the  settlement  of  his  accounts. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted;  that  a remedy  may  be  found 
without  hazarding  the  proper  expenditures  of  public  mo- 
ney, by  one  or  two  modes — 

1st.  Authorizing  the  president  to  make,  in  writing, 
transfers  from  and  to  certain  enumerated  items,  so  as  to 
effect  the  objects  which  congress  had  in  passing  the  laws  of 
3d  March,  180.9,  and  1st  May,  1820 — or 

2d.  By  requiring  tin?  estimates  to  be  made,  as  they  now 
are,  for  each  specific  item,  so  that  their  propriety  can  be 
readily  tested  by  congress;  but  embracing  the  amount  of 
several  of  them  under  one  head  in  die  appropriation  bills. 

The  annual  examination  by  tire  committee  of  congress, 
into  the  expenditures  for  the  naVy,  would  still  be  marie, 
with  equal  ease,  and  afford  equal  security. 

There,  is  another  evil  which  duty  requires  shoujd  be 
brought  to  your  notiep.  By^a  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
law,  the  disbursing  officers  w ft  bin  the  U.  States,  are  com-, 
pelled  to  make  periodical  settlements,  and  so  far  as  they 
expend  the  public  money,  the  accounting  departments 
can  furnish  statements  showiug  whether  it  has  been  pro- 
perly expended, and  whether  the  appropriations  have  beery 
sufficient  for  the  objects.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
large  number  of  disbursing  officers  who  are  out  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  are  often  absent  two  or  three 
years,  at  the  distance  of  thousands  of  miles.  In  their  ab- 
sence, their  accounts  cannot  be  settled,  nor  can  it  he 
known,  whether  they  have  expended  tire  money  properly, 
or  the  appropriations  of  the  year  are  exhausted.  From 
the  same  and  other  causes,  many  claims  upon  the  de- 
partment by  individuals  are  not  and  cannot  be  presented 
within  the  year.  It  necessarily  results,  that  w hen  tho 
accounts  of  a particular  year  are  settled,  there  are  some- 
times deficiencies  and  sometimes  a surplus,  in  those 
items  which  are  appropriated  for  certain  objects,  “and 
for  no  other  object  or  purpose  whatever,”  except  what 
arose  within  that  year;  as  well  as  in  the  general  items, 
which  are  not  claimed,  as  to  time.  Confusion  and  want 
of  accuracy,  and  sometimes  want  of  means,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims,  are  the  consequences,  creating  both  putK 
; lie  and  private  inconvenience. 
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The  secretary  of  the  navy  has  he  retofore  proposed  to 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  now  respectfully 
suggests  two  plans  to  obviate  the  inconvenience.  One  is, 
an  appropriation  for  arrearages  for  the  service  generally, 
as  was  done  last  year  for  the  navy,  and  has  been  done 
for  many  years,  in  the  war  department.  To  this  end, 
an  item  ol  $15,000  has  been  added  in  the  estimates. 

The  other  is — to  incorporate  into  the  appropriation 
bill  a provision,  that  the  balances  of  the  several  items, 
which  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  constitute  an  ag- 
gregate fund,  for  the  payment  of  such  aiTearages  in  the 
naval  service  as  may  be  due  and  unsatisfied  at  that  time. 

This  provision,  it  is  believed,  would  be  sufficient  to 
enable  the  department  to  meet  the  calls,  public  and  pri- 
vate, upon  the  service,  save  great  vexation  to  individuals, 
secure  more  precision  and  certainty  in  the  settlement  of 
accounts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  limitation  of  the  two  years 
required  by  law,  the  balance  would  be  passed,  as  it  now 

is,  to  the  surplus  fund. 

In  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriations  of  the  present 
year,  so  far  as  the  department  is  informed,  there  has 
been  no  loss  or  defalcation.  The  disbursing  officers 
have  exhibited  punctuality  and  faithfulness,  and  as  much 
accui’acy,  as  the  circumstances  before  alluded  to  would 
permit. 

Under  the  appropriation  made  in  1826  for  a survey 
“to  ascertain  the  practical  facilities  of  Baltimore,  Savan- 
nah, Brunswick  and  Beaufort,  for  naval  purposes,”  that 
of  Baltimore  was  completed  before  the  last  ^session  of 
congress,  and  the  result  communicated,  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  the  house  of  repi’esentatives.  Since  that 
time,  surveys  of  Bruns  wick  and  Savannah  have  been  made 
by  lieut.  Stockton,  and  his  report  is  in  the  department. 
The  time  necessarily  occupied  in  them,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  complete  Beaufort,  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  without  great  hazard  to  the  officers  and  men, 
the  health  of  several  of  them  having  suffered  before  that 
of  Savannah  was  ended.  It  is  now  in  progress,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  same  officer,  and  will  be  finished, 
without  delay,  when  the  whole  will  be  ready  to  be  com- 
municated to  congress.  These  surveys  have  been  made 
by  competent  officers,  and  will  furnish  sufficient  infor- 
mation, to  decide,  how  far  those  places  afford  “practical 
facilities  for  naval  purposes.”  They  are,  however,  un- 
avoidably incomplete.  The  time  within  which  it  was 
supposed  desirable  to  make  them,  and  the  means  granted 
by  the  appropriation,  did  not  permit  them  to  be  so  made 
as  to  furnish  perfect  surveys  and  charts  of  those  harbors. 
Nor  can  such  surveys  be  made  without  the  aid  of  the 
means  contemplated  by  the  act  of  10th  Feb.  1807,  to  pro- 
vide for  surveying  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  commissioners,  under 
the  law  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  is  annexed. 

Under  the  second  section  of  the  “act  for  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  navy,”  passed  at  the  last  session, 
contracts,  have  been  made  for  the  frames  of  five  ships  of 
the  line,  five  frigates  and  five  sloops  of  Avar. 

Under  the  authority  vested  in  the  executive,  reserva- 
tions of  land  have  been  made  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama, 
and  of  a tract  adjoining  the  navy  yard  at  Pensacola.  Or- 
ders have  been  given  to  the  commandant  of  the  yard  to 
plant  live  oak  on  the  latter.  An  examination  of  the 
coasts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  as  far 
south  as  Musquito  inlet,  has  been  made  with  a view  to 
the  purchase  and  reservation  of  land  having  timber  upon 

it.  Much  less  was  found  than  had  previously  been 
hoped  for.  Orders  have  also  been  given,  and  are  in  a 
course  of  execution,  for  the  examination  of  the  west  coast 
of  Florida.  It  is  manifest  from  the  information  already 
obtained,  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  plant  extensive  tracts 
of  land  with  .the  live  oaks,  so  that  we  shall  not  after  a few 
years,  he  deprived 'of  this  most  valuable  timber  for  the 
Uses  of  the  navy, 

The  4th  section  of  the  act  referred  to  authorized  the 
president  “to  cause  to  be  constructed  two  dry  docks  for 
the  use  of  the  navy,  the  one  to  the  south,  and  the  other  to 
the  north  of  the  Potomac.”  The  two  sites  selected 
are,  at  the  navy  yard  at  Gosport,  in  Virginia,  and 
Charlestown,  in  Massachusetts.  Loammi  Baldwin  esq. 
was  appointed  the  engineer  to  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  the  docks.  Contracts  for  a large  portion  of  the  la- 
bor and  materials  for  both  have  been  made,  and  the 
Trork  at  Charlestown  commenced.  That  at  Gosport 


> j will  be  commenced  in  a short  time.  Attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  direction  of  the  law  respecting  the  marine 
railway  at  Pensacola,  but  the  situation  of  the  navy  yard 
, and  improvements,  with  other  causes,  have  prevented  a 
: decision  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  summer  a board  of  officers, 
composed  of  commodores  Bainbridge,  Chauncey  and 
Morris,  was  directed  “to  examine  thoroughly  all  the 
navy  yards,  and  prepare  plans  for  their  improvement,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  public  property  therein,”  which 
might  be  submitted  to  the  president  for  his  sanction. 
The  officers  have  devoted  to  this  object  as  large  a portion 
of  their  time  as  could  be  spared  from  their  other  urgent 
duties,  and  have  made  some  progress.  The  whole  will 
be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  or  early  in  the 
spring;  and  from  what  has  already  been  done,  entire  con- 
fidence is  felt  that  such  plans  will  be  prepared  and  sanc- 
tioned as  will  greatly  promote  the  public  interest,  ren- 
der our  navy  and  dock  yards  such  as  the  interest  of  the 
nation  demands,  and  prevent  an  unnecessary  and  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  the  public  money.  No  law  which 
has  been  passed  since  that  for  the  gradual  increase  of 
the  navy , has  had  a more  salutary  influence  upon  its  in- 
terests than  the  one  of  which  this  provision  forms  a part. 

A report  “of  the  expenditures  under  this  act,  and 
the  measures  taken  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,”  is  sub- 
joined. 

The  discipline,  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  service, 
are  objects  of  unceasing  attention,  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  are  as  worthy  of  commendation  as  at  any  former 
period.  But  in  this,  as  in  preceding  years,  experience 
has  proved,  that  many  of  the  evils  which  have  been  so  of- 
ten noticed,  still  exist.  Some  of  which  were  within  the 
competency  of  the  executive  have  been  removed,  others 
must  await  legislative  decision.  It  would  be  improper 
again  to  present,  in  detail,  the  views  which  have  before 
been  taken  on  the  questions  of  rank  and  pay  in  the  navy; 
of  a want  of  regular  organization;  of  a code  of  criminal 
law  or  regulations;  and  of  a naval  school.  But  the  de- 
partment would  not  discharge  its  obligations  to  the  ser- 
vice, if  it  failed  to  express  a conviction,  that  discipline, 
economy  and  efficiency  would  be  promoted  by  judicious 
legal  provisions  on  these  subjects. 

In  no  service,  either  of  the  army  or  navy,  in  any  age  or 
nation,  has  a force  such  as  we  now  send  to  sea  in  squad- 
rons, been  commanded  by  captains;  and  perfect  subordi- 
nation and  discipline,  without  which  there  can  be  neither 
efficiency  or  economy,  cannot  prevail,  unless  so  large  a 
force  has  commanders  of  proper  grade.  Rank  is  as  in- 
dispensable in  the  navy  as  in  the  army;  and  equal  justice 
to  the  officers  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a higher 
grade.  Several  of  those  upon  our  list  of  captains  have 
been  such  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century;  have 
commanded  forces  superior  to  those  always  command- 
ed by  generals  on  land;  have  borne  themselves  as  gallant- 
ly, and  done  the  state  as  much  service  as  their  military 
rivals  on  shore;  yet  they  are  still  captains,  and  with  the 
compensation  of  captains,  while  their  patriotic  competi- 
tors, with  a service  less  protracted,  and  not  more  ener- 
getic or  deserving,  are  rewarded,  by  a just  and  wise  go- 
vernment, with  higher  rank  and  fuller  compensation. 

Promotions  are  made  from  the  rank  of  midshipmen. 
The  proper  education  of  this  class  of  officers  is,  there- 
fore, the  best  mode  which  we  can  secure  talent,  informa- 
tion and  merit  in  the  higher  grades.  The  greater  part 
of  them  enter  the  service  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen,  when  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be 
well  informed  scholars. — Their  situation  in  the  service 
renders  it  equally  impossible  that  they  should  there 
make  much  literary  or  scientific  acquisition  beyond  the 
practical  duties  of  the  seamen.  Their  pay  is  incompe- 
tent to  procure  the  means  of  instruction,  and  their  em- 
ployments are  too  steady  and  active  to  afford  the  time. 
The  science  and  information  requisite  for  a navy  officer, 
is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  required  by  army  officer.-- 
and  engineers,  and  the  interest  as  well  as  the  honor  of 
the  country,  are  riot  less  concerned  in  the  correct  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  The  reason  therefore  for  the 
preference  of  the  army  over  the  navy,  in  this  respect, 
is  not  perceived.  All  that  the  department  can  do  has 
been  done  to  overcome  the  want  of  a naval  school, 
which  shall  unite  a practical  with  a scientific  education, 
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but  the  evils  still  felt  urge  the  department  again,  res- 
pectfully but  earnestly,  to  present  it  to  your  considera- 
tion. 

At  the  last  session  of  congress  memorials  were  pre- 
sented by  many  citizens  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maine,  Virginia  and  Ohio,  proposing  “an  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  the  north  and  south  hemispheres,”  under  the  1 
patronage  of  government.  The  memorial  and  papers 
were  referred,  by  order  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  < 
this  department,  but  no  appropriation  was  made.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  reference  was  intended  to  convey  the  i 
disposition  of  the  house  in  favor  ot  the  expedition,  and 
was  to  be  regarded  as  expressing  a wish  that  the  counte- 
nance and  support  of  the  department  should  be  given  to 
it.  As  no  appropriation  was  made,  there  was  no  money 
which  could,  with  propriety,  be  used  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  object  of  the  reference.  The  only  aid  which 
could  under  these  circumstances  be  afforded,  was,  to 
grant  to  those  officers  of  the  navy  who  choose  to  join  an 
expedition  which  should  he  fitted  out  by  private  enter- 
prise, a leave  of  absence  for  that  object,  and  to  order  to 
it  such  seamen  as  were  willing  and  competent  to  navi- 
gate the  vessels.  This  aid  would,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  reference,  have  been  afforded,  if  the  expedition  had 
been  prepared.  Since  the  adjournment  of  congress  a 
large  number  of  respectable  citizens  of  several  of  the 
states  have  signed  memorials  of  the  same  tenor  as  those 
referred  by  order  of  the  house. 

The  condition  of  the  marine  corps  urgently  demands 
that  it  should  be  again  presented  for  consideration.  It 
was  “established  and  organized”  in  1798,  and  consisted 
of  720  men,  besides  officers. — The  design  of  congress  in 
creating  it  was  to  furnish  a proper  guard  for  the  navy 
yards  and  for  ships  at  sea.  This  design  points  out  the 
extent  and  organization  which  it  ought  to  possess.  It 
should  be  numerous  enough  to  afford  a sufficient  guard 
for  each  yard  and  each  ship  in  commission.  It  ought 
also  to  be  so  far  incorporated  with  the  navy,  and  subject 
to  navy  regulations,  as  to  render  the  government  of  the 
t wo  consistent  and  uniform;  in  both  of  these  respects  it 
needs  amendment. 

The  statement  annexed  shows  the  proper  number  for  a | 
guard  at  each  yard, and  for  each  vessel  in  commission,  and 

from  that  statement  it  appears  that effective  men  are 

necessary.  The  corps  now  consist  of  750  men,  besides 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers;  being  thirty 
more  than  when  it  was  first  established,  although  the  ser- 
vice to  be  performed  by  it  is  much  more  extensive.  It  is 
apparent  that  this  number  of  men  cannot  furnish  the  re- 
quired guards,  and  our  vessels  are  therefore  often  with- 
out the  requsite  number,  and  a very  insufficient  protec- 
tion is  afforded  to  the  public  property.  Watchmen  have, 
during  the  past  year  been  hired  at  several  of  the  yards, 
to  aid  the  marines,  which  unavoidably  creates  confusion 
and  insecurity.  ,It  would  be  better  to  have  the  guard 
composed  altogether  of  one  description  of  persons,  ei- 
ther marines  or  watchmen.  The  nature  of  the  duties 
performed  by  this  corps,  both  on  land  and  on  water,  is 
such  that  great  danger  results  from  their  being  insuffi- 
ciently discharged.  The  public  interest  would  there- 
fore be  promoted  by  augmenting  its  numbers,  or  by  with- 
drawing it  altogether,  either  From  the  navy  yards  or 
from  the  ships,  and  trustingto  other  means  for  protection, 
which  would  be  regarded  as  a hazardous  experiment. 

There  is  still  greater  defect  in  the  organization,  than  in 
the  numbers  of  the  corps.  By  the  law  of  1798,  it  is  go- 
verned “by  the  same  rules  and  articles  of  war  as  are  pre- 
scribed for  the  military  establishment  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  rules  for  the  regulations  of  the  navy 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  services  in  which  they 
shall  be  employed.”  By  the  construction  uniformly 
given  to  this  law,  the  corps  is  subject  to  the  naval  re- 
gulations when  at  sea,  and  to  the  army  regulations' 
when  on  land.  The  same  officers  and  men  are  at  one 
moment  under  one  system  of  rules  and  discipline— at  the 
next,  under  another.  Their  compensation  is  governed  by 
one  law  at  sea,  by  another  on  land.  The  nature  of  their 
connection  with  the  navy  is  unsettled, and  subject  to  con- 
stant disputations.  And  when  the  laws  are  to  be  enforc- 
ed in  the  punishment  of  an  officer,  neither  the  war  nor 
the  navy  department,  can  in  many  cases,  Ret  without  the 
interference  of  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
the  consequences  which  follow.  It  is,  perhaps,  matter  of 


surprise  that  confusion,  disorder  and  violation  of  duty 
have  not  existed  to  an  extent  which  might  jeopard iza 
the  existence  of  the  corps. 

I would  respectfully  suggest,  as  the  proper  remedy — 

1 st.  That  che  corps  be  increased  to  the  number  ot 

privates,  and  that  the  number  and  grade  of  the  officers 
vorrespund  with  those  which  have  been  established  in 
the  army,  and  approved  by  experience  for  that  number 
of  men. 

2d.  That  it  be  placed  entirely  under  the  laws  and  re- 
gulations for  the  government  of  the  navy. 

3d.  That  accommodations  he  afforded  to  them  out  oh 
but  adjoining  the  navy  yards,  so  that  details  can  be  sent, 
under  proper  arrangements,  by  the  officers  commanding 
them,  into  the  yards  and  while  there  be  entirely  subject 
to  the  control  and  orders  of  the  commandnnt. 

4th.  That  a sufficient  number,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
guarding  the  property  at  Portsmouth,  Philadelphia, 
Washington  and  Pensacola,  be  assigned  to  those  places, 
and  the  remainder  be  divided  between  the  stations  at 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Norfolk,  where  they  can  be  pro- 
perly drilled  and  prepared  for  sea  service,  and  from 
vrhich  our  vessel#  in  commission  obtain  the  necessary 
guards  when  fitting  for  sea. 

5th.  That  the  commandant  and  staff  of  the  corps  re- 
main at  this  place,  as  the  most  convenient  for  communi- 
cation, both  with  the  department  and  the  corps;  and  for 
the  prompt  settlement  of  their  accounts. 

II  these  suggestions  should  be  adopted,  it  is  believed 
that  the  marine  corps  would  be  much  more  efficient  and 
less  expensive  to  the  public.  The  two  first  of  these  pro- 
positions would  require  legal  enactments;  the  others 
might  be  effected  by  regulation. 

The  naval  hospital  fund  has  an  intimate  connexion 
with  the  interests  and  feeling  of  the  officers  and  seamen 
who  are  under  the  control  of  this  department,  and  there- 
fore deserves  notice  in  this  report. 

Humanity,  justice  and  policy  require,  that  the  diseas- 
ed and  wounded  seamen,  when  brought  into  port,  should 
have  a home  and  the  means  of  cure  provided;  and  that 
the  disabled  and  aged  seaman,  who  has  worthily  served 
the  country  until  his  strength  is  exhausted,  should  have 
an  asylum  where  a comfortable'  subsistence  may  be  found 
for  his  last  days. 

This  truth  has  been  felt_ in  all  civilized  and  commer- 
cial nations.  It  was  early  felt  in  ours,  and  laws  were  pas- 
sed upon  the  subject;  but  they  have  thus  far  not  accom- 
plished their  object.  They  direct  twenty  cents  per 
month  to  be  retained  out  of  the  pay  of  officers,  seamen, 
and  marines,  and  that,  from  the  proceeds,  hospitals  ami 
an  asylum  should  be  erected.  As  yet  not  one  building 
has  been  completed,  although  the  deduction  has  been  re- 
gularly made  from  the  pay'  since  the  passage  of  the  law 
in  1799.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  were  stated  in  a. 
report  by  the  commissioners  of  the  fund,  at  the  last,  ses- 
sion of  congress.  A part  of  the  fund  was  absorbed  by 
| and  expended,  during  the  late  war,  in  the  pay  of  the  na- 
vy.  This  sum  has  been  repaid,  under  regulations  and 
by  order  of  this  department,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three  years.  There  is  another  sum,  however,  of  $50,000, 

, which  was  declared  by  law  to  be  due  to  ”the  fund,  on 
the  26th  February,  1811,  and  was  directed  to  be  paid  out 
1 of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury^^Qfifij  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, which  has  not  yet  beeifpaid,  eXftept  $ . This 

sum  was  bv  $80,000  less  than  it  ought  to  have  been. — 
The  sum  which  had  been  paid  by  the  navy,  amounted  tn, 
at  least,  $130,000,  as  is  readily  shown  by  calculating  the 
number  employed  in  the  service. 

It  is  most  respectfully  suggested,  that  the  whole  surn 
of  $130,000  should  he  restored,  with  interest  upon  it 

• now  amounting  to  $262,600.  It  is  not  the  money  of  the 
; government  or  nation.  Not  one  cent  has  been  paid  to 

the  fund  by  the  nation,  it  has  been  taken  out  of  the  pay' 

• of  the  officers  and  men,  and  belongs  Iq  them  as  justly  as 
' any  portion  of  their  private  estates. 

It  is  now  mentioned,  in  this  report,  because  their  right  a 

- and  interest  are  necessarily  the  object  of  attention  by  this 

- department,  and  because  the  money'  is  wauted  to  erect 
r the  buildings  for  their  accomodation. 

• Sites  have  been  purchased  for  lour  buildings:  at  Bostqn  v 
1 New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk,  which,  with  u 
f small  one  at  Pensacola,  may  bn  made  sufficiently  ester.- 
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sivc  to  answer  all  the  necessities  of  the  service  at  any 
future  period. 

Two  buildings,  a hospital  at  Norfolk  and  an  asylum  at 
Philadelphia,  are  progressing  very  satist'actorially,  and  if 
the  funds  were  put  in  a proper  condition,  the  whole  might 
be  completed  in  two  years,  and  form,  together,  a hospital 
establishment,  at  least  as  creditable  to  the  country  and 
beneficial  to  the  service,  as  that  belonging  to  any  other 
nation.  The  completion  of  this  establishment  is  de- 
manded by  the  plainest  policy.  In  this  country  the 
services  of  our  seamen  are  voluntary;  no  impressment  or 
other  mode  of  compulsion  is,  or  ought  to  be  applied,  to 
force  them  to  perform  the  duties  of  peace,  or  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  the  country  in  war. 

But  in  proportion  to  the  voluntary  character  of  the 
service,  ought  to  be  the  effort  to  render  that  service 
pleasant,  and  to  create  ever)7  inducement  to  joint  it.  And 
when  it  is  perfectly  understood  hv  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  seamen,  that  his  foresight  is  sel- 
dom directed  to  any  other  object  than  a place  of  refuge 
when  disease  and  misfortune  overtake  him,  surely  that 
place  of  refuge  ought  not  to  be  wanting. 

In  this  view,  it  is  hoped,  the  payment  of  the  debt  be- 
fore mentioned  will  be  made;  and  if  something  were  ad- 
ded to  it,  it  would  be  justified  by  the  consideration,  that 
the  nation  lias  not  yet  given  one  dollar  to  so  desirable  an 
©bject.  Respectfullv  submitted, 

' SAMUEL  L.  SOUTHARD. 


THE  ARMY. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

[Accompanying  the  president's  message .] 

Department  of  war,  November  26,  1 827. 

Sir:  I submit  a report  of  the  administration  of  this  de- 
partment from  the  date  of  my  last  report. 

I beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  reports, 
made  up  in  pursuance  of  my  orders,  marked  from  A.  to 
P.  They  disclose,  in  detail,  the  measures  which  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  in  the  various  branches  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  document  A.  is  a repoi’t  of  major  general  Brown 
on  the  state  of  the  army.  I renew,  with  pleasure,  an 
expression  of  my  entire  satisfaction  at  the  condition  of 
the  army,  both  as  to  its  moral  and  military  character. 
As  far  as  1 am  officially  advised,  its  officers  are  now  es- 
sentially exempt  from  the  degrading  vice  of  intemperance. 
A few  examples  which  have  been  made,  (though  neces- 
sary, yet,  reluctantly),  to  cleanse  the  army  from  this 
blot,  united  with  a declared  unalterable  determination 
never  to  pardon  when  a sentence  of  guilt  for  this  offence, 
on  satisfactory  evidence,  was  pronounced  by  a court  mar- 
tial, it  is  hoped,  will  restrain  the  very  few,  if  any,  who  are 
disposed  to  forget,  in  this  indulgence,  what  is  due  to 
their  characters  as  officers  of  the  American  army.  To 
its  good  discipline,  generally  the  most  ample  testimony 
is  borne,  and  particularly  by  major  general  Brown,  who, 
during  the  present  year,  made  a tour  ot  inspection 
through  three  of  the  great  sections  of  the  union.  The 
two  schools  of  practice,  fortress  Monroe  and  Jefferson 
barracks,  will  be  great  auxiliaries  in  promoting  its  per- 
fection. For  the  benefit  of  the  former,  1 again  renew  a 
recommendation  for  the  purchase  of  horses  contained  in 
former  reports,  and  for  the  reasons  therein  presented. 
The  fiscal  administration  of  the  army  continues  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  highest  commendation,  both  as  to  its  eco- 
nomy and  punctuality.  In  the  spirit  of  the  former,  a 
retrenchment  has  been  made  in  the  article  of  officers 
transportation,  by  which  no  inconsiderable  expense  will, 
in  future  be  avoided;  and  it  will  be  seen  with  satisfaction, 
that  in  the  articles  of  clothing  and  subsistence  of  the  army, 
there  will  be  a considerable  saving  in  the  ensuing  year, 
compared  with,  the  present;  and  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased pay  and  allowance  so  justly  given  at  the  last  ses- 
sion to  company  officers,  and  for  which  no  appropriation 
was  made,  and  also  the  additional  costs  incurred  in  sup- 
pressing the  threatened  hostilities  of  the  Indians,  the  to- 
tal amount  asked  to  meet  the  various  demands  of  this 
department,  for  the  year  1828,  is  less,  by  near  a million 
of  dollars,  than  for  the  year  1827,  principally,  however, 
resulting  from  surplusses  in  former  appropriations.  And 
ift  relation  to  its  punctuality,  no  ascertained  delinquency 


whatever  has  occurred  in  any  one  of  its  various  depart- 
ments. 

I beg  leave  to  invite  the  attention  of  congress  to  the 
changes  proposed  in  former  reports  by  the  major  general 
in  the  terms  of  enlistment,  as  they  are  looked  to  with 
confidence  as  a prevention  to  desertion. 

I beg  leave  also  to  recommend  to  a favourable  consi- 
deration of  congress,  the  alteration  proposed  by  the  com- 
missary general  of  subsistence,  in  the  organization  of 
that  department,  presuming  that  the  mode  of  supplying 
the  army  by  contract,  whose  advantages  have  been  so 
satisfactorily  manifested,  will  be  continued  by  a new  act 
of  legislation,  tire  former  law  being  about  to  expire. 

In  confirmation  of  this  suggestion,  as  to  the  advantage 
of  supplying  the  army  by  this  system,  I beg  leave  to 
state,  that  the  price  of  rations  has  been  reduced  to 
11  6-10  cents,  at  our  most  expensive  posts,  while  at 
those  least  so,  we  procure  them  at  6 8-10  cents. 

I recommend  to  the  consideration  of  congress  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  or  near  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  as  proposed  by  the 
quarter  master  general. 

I presume  to  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  con- 
gress, the  propriety  of  founding  an  army  asylum.  Such 
establishments,  it  is  believed,,  enter  into  the  policy  of 
every  other  nation,  and  even  here  have  obtained  already 
in  the  naval  branch  of  the  service.  Uniformity  of  sys- 
tem alone,  in  the  two  arms  of  the  national  defence,  there- 
fore, would  seem  to  require  it.  The  condition  of  some 
of  the  defenders  of  their  country  during  the  revolution- 
ary war,  excited  so  far  the  sympathy  of  congresas  to  ex- 
perience its  bounty.  It  is  highly  probable,  in  our  future 
history,  that  many,  both  privates  and  officers,  may  be  in 
circumstances  no  less  distressing. — Indeed,  cases  are 
now  of  frequent  occurrence,  where  the  department  is 
applied  to  for  relief.  An  honorable  asylum  from  such  a 
condition,  seems  to  be  dictated  alike  by  policy  and  grati- 
tude. A small  monthly  deduction  from  the  pay  of  the 
officers  and  privates,  will  constitute  the  fund  for  its  sup- 
port.. It  would  manifest  the  beneficence  of  the  nation, 
if  means  were  furnished,  at  once,  from  the  public  trea- 
sury for  the  erection  of  tire  necessary  buildings. 

The  military  academy  at  West  Point,  from  the  report  of 
the  late  visiters,  is  progressing  with  its  accustomed  suc- 
cess, and  loses  nothing  in  a comparison,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  those  whose  opportunities  enable  them 
to  decide,  with  any  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
world. 

In  making  selections  from  the  thousands  of  candidates, 
1 have  redeemed  my  pledge,  made  in  a former  report,  of 
appointing  one  cadet  at  least  from  each  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

In  selecting  visiters  of  inspection,  I have  deemed  it 
but  an  act  of  justice  to  invite  them  from  every  quarter -of 
the  union.  And  when  it  suited  the  convenience  of  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the  people  to  attend,  (as  it 
is  a service  without  reward),  I have  given  them  the  pre- 
ference, that  they  might,  from  their  own  observation,  be 
the  better  able  to  decide  on  its  value,  and  suggest  and 
promote  whatever  was  calculated  to  increase  its  useful- 
ness. 

The  two  corps  of  engineers  have  been  actively  engag- 
ed during  the  year — some  in  field  duties,  others  in  super- 
intending fortifications:  the  former  have  returned  to  this 
place  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  their  labors.  I 
have  had  occasion,  in  former  reports,  to  suggest  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  organization  of  these  useful 
officers,  to  the  demand  on  the  services. 

The  various  objects  upon  which  congress  directed  rc- 
connoissance  to  be  made  were  promptly  attended  to. 

In  selecting  among  the  objects  presented  for  recon- 
noissance  by  the  state  authorities,  and  respectable  asso- 
ciations of  private  citizens,  I have  endeavored  to  be  go- 
verned by  their  relative  importance,  and  a due  regard  to 
the  fair  claims  of  all  parts  of  the  union.  The  result  of 
the  surveys  has,  in  some  instances,  reduced  the  scale  of  the 
proposed  objects  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  character 
of  national  importance;  but  even  in  these  cases  the  labors 
of  the  corps  have  not  been  lost.  By  their  superior  science 
and  experience,  they  have  given  valuable  information  to 
those  concerned,  which, from  their  limited  resources, they 
would  have  been  unable  otherw  ise  to  have  procured.  Hav- 
ing finished  the  survey  of’the  proposed  national  road  from 
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this  place  to  New  Orleans,  and  made  their  report,  which 
f had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  19th  congress,  no 
further  step  can  he  taken  by  the  department  till  the 
pleasure  of  congress  is  signified  by  legislative  enactment. 
Among  the  many  important  objects  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  department  lias  been  directed  during  the  past 
season,  may  be  particularly  enumerated  the  great  wes- 
tern national  road;  the  proposed  Ohio  and  Chesapeake 
canal;  the  rail  road  from  Baltimore  to  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio — a communication  between  the  waters  ot  James  ri- 
ver and  the  western  waters;  the  improvement  ot  the  na- 
vigation in  the  Tennessee  river,  and  the  canal  through 
Florida.  Although  the  rail  road  is  proposed  to  be  effect- 
ed by  individual  enterprise  alone,  it  is  certainly  of  great 
national  importance,  and  justified  the  department  in  ap- 
plying its  means  to  ascertain  its  practicability.  Reports 
on  all  these  subjects  are  in  a course  of  preparation,  ex- 
cept on  the  rail  road,  and  it  is  hoped  that  most  of  them 
will  be  prepared  in  time  to  be  laid  before  congress  at  its 
present  session.  For  more  particular  information  on 
these  subjects,  I refer  to  document  B. 

I refer  to  documents  B and  C,  containing  the  reports 
of  the  engineer  and  quarter- master’s  department,  in  which 
may  be  seen  the  measures  which  have  been  pursued  in 
execution  of  sundry  special  acts  of  congress,  directing 
the  construction  of  roads  and  the  improvement  of  har- 
bors, &c. 

In  the  report  of  the  engineer  department  will  be  seen 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  our  several  fortifications. 

Document  H is  the  report  of  the  officer  having  direc- 
tion of  the  ordinance  department.  The  alterations  sug- 
gested by  that  officer  in  the  organization  of  that  depart- 
ment, have  been  heretofore  presented,  and  received  the 
favorable  consideration  of  congress  at  their  last  session: 
I beg  leave  again  to  add  my  recommendation  of  the  pro- 
posed changes. 

The  report  of  the  same  officer  on  the  lead  mines,  gives 
a very  satisfactory  view  of  the  importance  of  this  property 
to  the  United  States  —the  expected  annual  supply  is  equal 
to  16,000,000  pounds.  A ty  the  of  which  as  rent  received 
by  the  govennent,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Document  I is  the  report  of  the  clerk  of  pensions,  by 
which  it  appears  the  number  of  revolutionary  pensioners 
have  been  diminished  by  death,  since  the  last  report,  four 
hundred  and  forty-three;  and  of  invalid  pensioners  forty 
eight. 

In  compliance  with  the  act  of  congress  entitled  “an  act 
to  authorize  the  president -of  the  United  States  to  run  and 
mark  a line  dividing  the  territory  of  Florida  from  the  state 
of  Georgia,”  a commissioner  was  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  co-operate  with  one  appointed  hv 
the  state  authorities  of  Georgia, for  the  purpose  ot  carrying 
the  act  into  effect.  I regret  to  report  that  the  object  has 
not  been  effected.  The  correspondence  mi  the  subject 
will  present  the  causes  of  the  failure,  and  are  contained  in 
document  K. 

The  document  L is  the  report  of  the  clerk,  charged 
with  Indian  affairs,  accompanied  with  a treaty  made  with 
|lie  Chippeway,  Menomenie,  and  Winnebago  tribes  of 
Indians. 

Under  the  injunction  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Sioux 
and  the  Chippewa,  Sac  and  Fox,  Menomenie,  Ioway, 
Sioux,  Winnebago  and  a portion  of  the  Ottowa,  Chippe- 
wa, and  Putawatamie  tribes  of  Indians,  made  at  Prairie  du 
Chien  on  the  19th  of  August  1825,  two  citizens  were  di- 
rected to  repairto  Green  Bay  with  a view  to  its  fulfilment. 
Just,  however,  preceding  their  arrival,  a portion  of  the 
Winnebagoes,  a powerful  and  perverse  tribe,  had  com- 
mitted serious  arts  of  hostility  by  the  murder  of  some  of 
eur  citizens,  and  unfavorable  appearances  among  other 
tribes  indicated  the  design,  as  it  was  apprehended,  of  a 
powerful  combination  threatening  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
our  borders.  Governor  Cass,  as  soon  as  he  was  advised 
of  these  circumstances,  with  great  promptitude  and  equal 
prudence,  appealed  directly  to  Gen.  Atkinson,  in  com- 
mand at  Jefferson  barracks,  for  aid,  who,  wuth  a commen- 
dable zeal,  moved  with  about  six  hundred  men  under  his 
command  to  the  anticipated  theatre  of  hostilities,  where 
he  was  met  by  other  detatchments  from  the  army,  and  by- 
volunteer  companies  composed  of  patriotic  citizens. 

Governor  Ed  wards,  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of 
Illinois,  also  ordered  out  a small  portion  of  her  militia. 


The  celerity  of  these  movements,  with  the  imposing 
force  gathered  together,  gave  at  once  protection  to  our 
citizens.  As  soon  as  the  department  was  advised  of 
these  movements,  general  Gaines  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  scene  of  operations,  and  to  adojrt  the  ne- 
cessary measures  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  offenders. 
The  Indians  sued  for  clemency,  and  obtained  it  on  the 
condition  ol  giving  up  the  murderers,  eight  in  number, 
who  are  now  hi  custody,  to  await  the  sentence  of  tins 
law.  The  document  M presents  the  details  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  excesses  of  the  Indians  may  be  ascribed  to  their 
thirst  of  blood.  Their  pretext  is  understood  to  rest  on 
a supposed  intrusion  of  the  miners  on  their  iauds.  To 
obviate  any  ground  of  complaint,  and  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  our  western  citizens,  it  is  proposed  to  procure  by  pur 
chase  an  enlargement  of  our  boundaries  in  that  quarter, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  highly  valuable  lead 
mines  said  to  abound  in  tliat  region,  and  i'or  which  an  ap- 
propriation will  be  hereafter  asked. 

I submit  herewith  reports  marked  1 2 & 3 and,  from 
col.  McKenney,  he  having  been  charged  with  the  busi- 
ness to  which  they  refer;  from  which  the  disposition  nf 
the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  in  regard  to  emigration  to 
land  westofthe  Mississippi,  may  be  inferred;  also  shew- 
ing that  an  , agreement  has  been  concluded  w it  lithe  Creeks, 
subject  to  an  approval  in  the  usual  form  by  the  executive, 
and  the  sanction  of  a Creek  council  to  be  called  for  that 
purpose,  whicli  secures  to  the  United  States  the  strip  ot 
land  in  Georgia,  not  embraced  in  the  session  of  the  treaty 
of  Washington  of  the  2 ith  January , 1826. 

If  the  policy,  as  indicated  in  the  ascertained  disposi- 
tions of  the  Chickasaws  especially,  be  approved  by  con- 
gress, the  appropriation  of  means  corresponding  thereto 
will  be  required  to  carry  the  measure  into  effect.  There 
is  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of  feeling  on  tins  subject,  in 
at  least  three  of  the  southern  tribes,  and  of  a large  por- 
tion of  the  fourth,  and  that  this  feeling  may  he  availed  of, 
it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  means  be  provided,  to 
be  applied  in  the  discretion  of  the  executive,  to  profit  by 
its  existence. 

The  information  recently  acquired  of  the  disposition  of 
the  Indians  within  our  limits  to  remove,  has  tended  to 
strengthen  the  views  which  1 have  here  tofore  submitted 
on  this  subject,  and  1 embrace  this  occasion,  most  respect- 
fully, but  earnestly,  to  solicit  again  the  attention  of  con- 
gress to  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  general  system 
w hich  might  better  tire  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  re- 
lieve the  statesand  territories  oi  the  incumbrance  of  their 
residence — a never  failing  source  of  inquietude,  and  it  is 
t.o  he  apprehended  oi  disturbance.  I have  the  honor  to 
he  y our  obedient  servant.  JAMES  BARBOUR. 

The  president  of the  United  States. 


sC'p’There  is  no  period  in  the  year  that  is  so  useful 
for  our  readers,  and  personally  unpleasant  to  ourselves, 
as  the  present,  when  important  matter  is  so  super-abnn- 
dant,  from  the  meeting  of  the  national  and  state  legisla- 
tures. We  rejoice  that  our  capacious  and  compact  pages 
are  filled  with  things  useful  to  he  known — hut  regret  the 
inability  to  grasp  one  half  the  matter  w hich  we  desire  to 
publish — and  hence  there  is  a perpetual  operation  of  ne- 
cessity against  the  will,  and  the  one  is  continually  strug- 
gling with  the  other.  Among  the  articles  deferred,  are 
many  upon  subjects  purely  political;  the.  record,  however, 
shall  be  kept  as  perfect  as  it  may  be,  for  use,  in  these  po- 
litical times;  and  after  a littie,  with  some  extra  exertion, 
we  hope  to  bring  up  arrearages  and  keep  way  with  the 
current  of  events. 

Giieece.  We  congratulate  the  friends  of  human  n.v 
ture  on  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  licet.  We  sin- 
cerely rejoice  at  this  chastisement  Of  the  barbarians, 
though  at  the  risk  of  aggrandizing  powers  already*  of 
gigantic  strength,  and  of  its  probable  effect  upon  the  local 
interests  of  our  own  country,  in  raising  up  a great  rival  in 
our  chief  product  for  exportation. 

IC31*  l'he  following  article  was  in1  type  for  the  last 
Register,  but  left  out  because  of  the  pressure  of  docu- 
mentary papers.  Since  then,  an  event  Las  been  made 
know  n to  us  that  renders  the  subject  much  more  deeply 
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interesting — to  wit,  the  destruction  of  the  grand  Turkish 
jleet  by  the  allied  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  Franco  aud 
Russia,  the  official  accounts  of  which  are  inserted  in 
subsequent  pages.  This  momentous  transaction  took 
place  in  the  noble  harbour  of  Navavia,  the  ancient  Pylus,  j 
and  famous  for  the  battles  between  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans,  and  the  siege  and  surrender  of  the  island 
fyphacteria.  What  the  result  of  this  affair  will  be,  we 
S now  not — but  mighty  events  would  seem  to  depend  up- 
on it;  possibly,  a change  of  the  whole  condition  of  the 
Turkish  empire — possibly,  in  quarrels  for  the  spoil  of  it — 
and  probably,  at  least,  in  the  pacification  and  establish- 
ment of  the  Greeks  as  a nation,  more  or  less  independ- 
ent of  others,  but  wholly  liberated  from  the  dominion  of 
vhe  Turks. 

We  shall  add  in  our  next  paper,  varjous  details  and 
particulars  which  the  want  of  time  and  room  at  present 
forbids. 

Partition  of  Turkey.  In  our  paper  of  the  8th  inst. 
we  made  a few  remarks  on  the  reported  intention  of 
Britain,  France  and  Russia  to  divide  Turkey  in  Europe 
and  Africa  between  them;  and  stated,  that  its  accomplish- 
ment would  have  “a  mighty  influence  over  the  affairs  of 
the  U.  States,  in  its  effect  upon  our  great  staple,  cot- 
ton”— without  a lively  foreign  demand  for  which  and  a 
brisk  internal  trade,  it  will  appear  manifest  to  every  one, 
that  our  present  commercial  relations  with  Europe  must 
he  dissolved.  That  staple  deducted,  the  whole  of  our 
exports  to  all  the  world,  in  the  last  year,  was  valued  at 
only  28,000,000 — -say  22  millions,  exclusive  also  of  manu- 
factures; but  our  imports  were  60  millions;  and,  taking 
cotton  from  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  only  about 
$4,500,000  worth  of  all  other  articles  was  received  to 
pay  for  goods  costing  26  millions.  Without  cotton,  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  as  at  present  carried 
on,  could  not,  by  possibility,  exist  a single  year:  and  a re- 
striction would  be  imposed  a thousand  times  more  one- 
rous than  the  tariff  is  said  to  be  by  the  most  violent  de- 
claimed against  it.  But  it  will  be  real,  not  fanciful — 
practical,  andjnot  in  theory- — at  our  fire-sides,  not  in  spe- 
culation; a “ balance  of  trade ” not  in  figures,  but  in  she- 
riff's sales  and  depopulated  districts.  We  are  serious — 
the  subject  is  one  of  imposing  magnitude,  aud  calls  loud- 
ly upon  us  all  to  “look  a-head.  ” How  soon  that  which 
we  anticipate  will  be  accomplished,  we  -venture  not  an 
opinion — but  that  it  -will  be  accomplished,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe. 

The  crop  of  cotton  last  year  has  been  estimated  at 
950,000  bales,  that  of  the  present  at  1,009,000 — -say 
350,000,000  pounds.  A , mighty  quantity  indeed;  of 
which  about  280  millions  will  be  for  the  supply  of  the 
European  markets.  Now  it  seems  that  a field-hand  will 
produce  1,200  lbs.  of  cotton — or  an  entire  force  of  80 
slaves,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  60,000,  besides  sup- 
plying themselves  with  provisions.  The  number  of  per- 
sons then,  to  supply  the  280  millions,  after  feeding  them- 
selves, will  amount  only  to  370,000;  and  Mr.  Darby 
tells  us  that  an  acre  of  land  will  yield  250  lbs.  of  cotton, 
therefore  the  280  millions  would  occupy  no  more  than 
about  1,100,000  acres.  If  we  allow  that  one  acre  out  of 
ten  may  be  planted  with  cotton,  the  whole  quantity  of 
land  required  for  the  growth  of  280  millions  of  pounds 
of  cotton,  and  the  subsistence  of  the  persons  employed 
in  its  cultivation,  will  be  no  more  than  11,000,000  acres, 
equal  to  17,200  square  miles.  But  the  land  actually  applied 
to  the  cultivation  would  be  only  1,100,000  acres- — a dis- 
trictless than  the  small  state  of  Delaware;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  not  less  than  6,000,000  acres,  favorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant,  are  within  the  limits  of  Louisiana 
only.  The  entire  cotton-growing  region  in  the  United 


StateB  may  be  put  down  as  follows: 

Square  miles. 

Varts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  50,000 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana  230,000 

Half  T ennessee  20,000 

Arkansas  and  Florida  180,000 


480,000 

Is  is  also  grown  in  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Indiana — and 
cectain  experiments  have  succeeded  very  well,  in  Mary- 
land. 


We  do  not  pretend  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  land 
within  this  vast  region  of  country,  as  fitted  for  the  actual 
production  of  cotton.  Mr.  Darby,  however,  tells  us  that 
of  the  23,480,000  acres  of  land  in  Louisiana,  (the  swamps, 
j rivers,  lakes, See.  deducted  from  the  whole  contents), there 
are  5,900,000  acres  capable  of  being  advantageously  cul- 
tivated in  cotton,  tobacco  or  indigo.  Now  that  quantity 
really  cultivated,  and  yielding  250  lbs.  to  the  acre,  w'ould 
produce  four  millions  of  bales! 

But  to  leave  these  vast  amounts  and  descend  to  ac- 
cepted facts  or  reasonable  possibilities.  Let  us  say  that 
our  whole  product  is  1,000,000  bales,  or  350,000,000 
pounds,  that  an  acre  will  yield  only  200  pounds,  and  al- 
low 750  pounds  for  each  person  on  a plantation,  after 
supplying  themselves  with  food,  and  we  have — 

1,750,000  acres  actually  employed,  and  requiring  a 
gross  population  of  less  than  500,000  persons — being 
considerably  less  than  one  third  of  the  slaves  in  the  U. 
States. 

These  are  sober  results,  unless  all  who  have  wxdtten 
upon  the  subject,  (being  persons  who  ought  to  under- 
stand it),  are  incorrect;  but  we  apprehend  that  a planter 
with  80  slaves,  old  and  young,  Avould  do  a bad  business 
if  not  raising  60,000  pounds  of  cotton  a year;  that  such 
product  would  afford  a small  profit,  indeed,  for  capital 
employed  in  slaves  and  land,  after  paying  all  incidental 
expenses  belonging  to  both,  and  those  on  the  crop  before 
it  would  arrive  at  its  market. 

The  progress  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  wonder- 
fully rapid.  Our  exports  shew  this — 

In  1806  we  exported  37,000,000  lbs. 

1816  81,000,000 

1826  204,000,000 

The  crops  are  thus  estimated — 

1 824- 5  569,000  bales. 

1825- 6  720,000 

1826- 7  957,000 

A little  while  ago,  a brief  period,  indeed,  and  Virginia 
and  Alabama  produced  no  cotton  for  market — now  they 
send  out  more  than  200,000  bales;  and  the  products  ©1 
Tennessee2  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  have  been  doubled 
in  a few  years.  It  was  unknown  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce of  any  importance  to  Egypt  until  1824,  when 
about  4-0  millions  of  pounds  were  exported  from  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  crop  of  1825  was  much  larger.  These 
things  are  mentioned  to  shew  the  easy  transition  that  is 
made  from  other  products  to  that  of  supplying  cotton.  It 
may,  apparently,  be  rendered  the  chief  product  of  agri- 
culture for  export  in  two  or  three  years,  wherever  the 
climate  is  suited  to  it,  and  laborers  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  population  of  Egypt  is  about  2,500,000 — and 
there  is  enough  land,  not  subject  to  frost  or  liable  to  too 
much  or  too  little  rain.  A detachment  of  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  this  country  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
would  afford  a supply  equal  to  our  whole  production, 
after  furnishing  the  cultivators  with  provisions. . 

The  gross  population  of  Greece  and  the  islands  -was, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  about  1,400,000. 
This  includes  but  a small  part  of  the  continent,  except 
the  Morea.  Candia  contained  120,000,  the  rich  island 
of  Scio  110,000,  Samos  20,000,  &c.  Under  a reasona- 
ble government,  this  population  would  have  been  at  least 
twice  as  large  as  it  was,  and  not  then  very  dense.  Can- 
dia, Cyprus,  Scio,  Samos  and  Rhodes  might  easily 
support  from  6 to  800,000;  and  would,  if  under  the  do- 
minion of  France.  They  would  rally  to  them  the 
Greeks  scattered  through  Asia,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
Frenchmen  would  take  up  their  abode  in  them.  The 
Morea  itself  and  the  islands,  which  together  contained 
about  a million  of  people,  accoi’ding  to  a late  estimate, 
might  soon  supply  as  much  cotton  as  we  in  the  United 
States  have  exported.  The  Turkish  empire  in  Europe, 
independent  of  the  parts  of  Greece  named,  is  many 
times  more  extensive,  and  great  crops  of  cotton  may  be 
raised  in  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Albania,  &c.  in  which  it 
has  been  cultivated  for  centuries.  It  is  notvei’y  long  since 
that  120,000  balls,  worth  80  piastres  each,  were  exported 
from  the  valley  of  Seres  in  Macedonia,  chiefly  by  way  of 
Salonica:  besides,  lax’ge  quantities  were  manufaotux'ed  in 
the  city  of  Sex’es,  famous  for  its  supplies  of  cotton  goods. 
Cyprus  is  150  miles  long  and  70  broad— rwas  once  very 
populous,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  excellen- 
cy of  its  cotton.  And  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the 
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chief  supplies  of  cotton  M ere  obtained  from  these  coun- 
tries, before  the  recently  extended  cultivations  in  the  U. 
States  and  Brazil,  kv. 

In  addition  to  all  these  considerations  there  is  another 
yet  more  important.  The  average  annual  price  of  labor  in 
Greece  and  Egypt,  hardly  exceeds  the  interest  on  capital 
vested  in  slaves  in  the  United  States,  and  subsistence  is 
much  cheaper. 

It  is  no  matter,  and  has  but  a small  bearing  upon  the 
facts  presented,  whether  the  reported  design  of  the  three 
powers  to  partition  Turkey  is  prematurely  stated,  or  al- 
together erroneous.  Every  one,  we  think,  must  see 
that  the  present  condition  of  Turkey  cannot  last  long; 
and  it  is  known  that  an  interference  is  made  to  prevent 
the  pacification  of  Greece,  after  the  manner  of  the  Mus- 
selmans,  by  exterminating  the  people!  The  state  of  things 
will  be  changed,  and  more  security  for  persons  and  pro- 
perty than  heretofore  given,  will  be  obtained — then  will 
the  husbandman  return  to  his  field,  and  one  of  the  rich- 
est countries  in  the  world  throw  out  her  exuberance 
for  the  common  market  of  the  world.  We  are  protected 
against  the  influx  of  East  India  cotton  by  distance  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  price  of  the  article.  What  has  ruined 
thousands  of  our  planters  and  dealers,  was  the  cause  of 
demand  for  our  commodity;  but  Greece,  is,  as  it  were,  a 
near  neighbor  of  France,  and  advices  may  pass  from 
England  to  the  Levant  in  a few  days.  And  further,  the 
East  India  article  is  not  generally  so  good  as  our’s — but 
that  of  the  Levant  is  generally  better.  It  appears  to  us 
(hat  these  things  are  worthy  of  most  serious  reflec- 
tion, and  should  lead  all  to  an  encouragement  of  the 
home  market,  in  the  establishment  of  all  sorts  of  manu- 
factures, so  far  as  labor,  skill  and  capital  are  ready  for  the 
supply  of  our  wants. 

We  might  go  much  more  into  detail.  But  the  sum- 
mary facts  presented  will,  or  ought,  to  set  people  to 
thinking.  They  will  offend  some — for  some  are  never 
to  be  pleased  except  by  flattering  their  prejudices  or 
in  deceiving  them.  They  would  rather  receive  an  agree- 
able falsehood  than  an  unpleasant  truth.  There  is  no 
hope  for  them,  but  through  punishment  of  their  errors — 
they  will  only  be  taught  in  the  suffering  school  of  expe- 
rience. 

And  is  it  to  be  expected  that  G.  Britain,  refusing  our 
bread  staffs , will  take  our  cotton,  when  able  to  supply 
hefself  from  her  own  colonies  with  a material  of  like  or 
superior  quality  ? Will  she  make  one  rule  for  the  south- 
ern and  another  for  the  middle  states  of  this  union? 

We  cannot  better,  perhaps,  conclude  this  short  article 
than  by  inserting  the  following  extract  from  a letter  re- 
ceived from  Alabama,  on  Monday  last.  We  give  it  with- 
out the  alteration  of  one  word,  although  not  written  for 
publication,  to  shew  that  all  do  not  regard  us  “the  great 
enemy  of  the  south,”  as  Mr.  Haile  has  been  pleased  to 
call  us. 

“I  cannot  lay  aside  my  pen  without  congratulating  you 
upon  the  success  of  those  great  principles  of  internal  poli- 
cy which  you  have  so  much  assisted  in  bringing  about.  It 
must,  it  will  prevail.  Our  greatness,  as  well  as  happi- 
ness, as  a nation,  will  grow  and  increase  with  the  means 
we  have  of  living  independent  of  other  nations,  for  both 
comforts  and  luxuries.  And  I assure  you,  the  intelligent 
part  of  my  acquaintance  have  become  strongly  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  “American  System.”  I am  a cot- 
ton planter,  and  expect  to  remain  a planter  during  life — 
And  I hope  before  that  life  ceases,  to  learn  that  all  the 
cotton  raised  in  the  southern  states,  may  find  looms  suf- 
ficient for  its  manufacture  in  the  eastern;  and  that  the 
northern  and  western  may  find  an  ample  market  for 
their  bread  stuff's,  by  the  aid  of  canals  and  rail  ways — 
that  each  section  of  our  beloved  country  may  mutually 
contribute  to  the  comforts  of  the  others;  and  extirpate 
entirely  those  unhallowed  jealousies,  which,  at  present, 
stalk  so  largely  among  us.  1 firmly  believe  this  is  the 
aim  ot  your  paper,  and  desire  of  your  heart;  and  you 
w ill  doubtless  be  rewarded  by  the  plaudits  of  thousands 
of  our  best  citizens,  while  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
our  mushroom  politicians,  who  have  grown  to  an  enor- 
mous size  in  a day,  will  sink  into  their  original  insignifi- 
cance. 

Another  letter  received  from  North  Carolina , on 
Tuesday,  forwarding  the  name  of  a new  subscriber, 
says — 


“I  hope  I shall  be  enabled  to  procure  severs!  addi- 
tional subscribers  before  spring;  as  the  fact  cannot 
much  longer  concealed,  that  the  system,  so  zealously 
and  ably  supported  by  you,  is  the  American  system. 
Self-interest  is  a principle  too  active,  too  inquisitive,  to  be 
forever  smothered,  by  -■  — — and poli- 

ticians.” 

[We  have  omitted  three  hard  words  in  this  extract. 
Among  our  opponents,  are  as  good  and  as  true  men  as 
our  country  can  boast — men  whom  to  suspect  of  base 
motives  would  be  to  libel  human  nature,  ami  our  belief 
that  they  are  mistaken  or  prejudiced,  does  not  make  them 
so — for  thus  we  ourselves  may  unknowingly  be.  We 
pretend  not  to  an  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of 
mortality,  and  only  request  that  argument,  founded 
upon  practical  results,  may  be  preferred  to  personal 
abuse  and  wild  speculations.  That  British  agents  have 
interfered  to  arrest  the  accomplishment  of  the  “Ameri- 
can System,”  and  to  a great  extent,  we  believe  with  as 
much  sincerity  as  that  there  are  countries  called  Great 
Britain  and  France.  We  also  believe  that  a large  part  of 
the  present  excitement  against  the  tariff  grows  out  of 
time-serving  politicians — to  influence  the  feelings  anil 
mislead  the  judgment;  and  it  is  this  to  which  both  our 
correspondents  allude.  Unhappily,  there  are  men  who, 
to  obtain  a favorite  object,  would  cry  “havoc  and  let  slip 
the  dogs  of  war,”  and  dissolve  this  union  rather  than  not 
rule  it.  These  must  be  resisted — but  truth  will  be  victori- 
ous without  violence;  and,  though  the  will  of  the  majority 
may  be  again  defeated  by  management  in  congress,  suc- 
cess must  attend  the  efforts  now  making  to  force  recipro- 
city upon  the  chi  world,  and  so  consummate  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States. 

The  following  letter  from  Havre,  received  at  New 
York,  conveys  information  highly  gratifying  to  every 
friend  of  humanity. 

“ Havre , November  1C,  1827. 

“The  papers  give  you  an  account  of  the  affair  of  Nava- 
rin,  which  I think  will  lead  to  much  more  than  some  of 
the  parties  themselves  expected,  or  can  have  any  wish 
for. 

“We  learn  to  day  from  Paris,  that  the  ambassadors  at 
Constantinople  have  got  off  in  a French  frigate.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Janissaries  will  now  regain  their 
power  and  despatch  the  Sultan.  In  fact,  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  great  events.” 

iCpIt  is  very  possible,  because  it  is  within  the  rule 
of  action  of  the  Musselmans,  that  they  will  commence  a 
general  slaughter  of  the  Greeks  and  other  “Christian, 
dogs,”  as  they  call  them,  so  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
destruction  of  the  fleet  at  Navarin  shall  have  reached 
Constantinople,  unless  domestic  disorder  and  the  formi- 
dable approaches  of  the  Russian  army,  &c.  shall  compel 
a close  looking  to  their  own  safety.  The  Russians  on 
the  Danube  and  the  Pruth  are  about  eighty  thousand 
strong,  under  marshal  Wittgenstein,  prepared  for  instairt 
operation,  and  a still  greater  force  is  ready  to  support 
them,  under  marshal  Sachen;  the  British  have  strong 
garrisons  at  Corfu,  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  and  France  is 
near  at  hand.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  three  powers 
resolved  to  act  without  preparing  to  support  their  action „ 
All  the  elements  of  destruction  will  be  raised  against  the 
Turks — the  adult  male  Greeks  will  be  armed  and  sup* 
plied — provisions  will  be  poured  into  the  country — ris* 
ings  will  be  promoted  every  where,  and  at  least  one 
half  of  the  population  of  European  Turkey  is  disaffected 
and  prepared  to  throw  off  the  Ottoman  yoke.  The  bar- 
barians, encouraged  by  their  priests  and  sustained  by 
the  dogmas  of  their  unholy  religious  creed  and  doctrine 
of  fate,  may,  rally,  in  immense  herds,  round  the  “stand- 
ard of  the  prdphet”— but  the  rabble  cannot  resist  the 
force  of  discipline,  the  crescent  will  be  bathed  in  blood, 
and  a destruction  of  the  human  race  follow,  unparalleled 
in  modern  times — eventful  as  they  have  been.  The 
Turks  will  be  beset  on  every  side — and  a retreat  across 
the  Hellespont  scarcely  left  to  save,them.  We  have  no 
idea,  that  if  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  have  re- 
solved on  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  that  any  will  long 
remain  in  Europe,  except  as  conquered  persons.  In- 
deed, we  expect  soon  to  hear,  that  the  head  quarters  tfi 
the  emperor  Nicholas  sre  in  the  seraglio. 
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The  U.  S.  bank.  The  following  remarks,  facts  and 
figures,  presented  themselves  on  considering  the  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Barbour,  of  the  house  of  representatives,  to 
dispose  of  the  stock  oi  the  bunk  now  held  by  the  United 
States. 

We  pay  an  interest  of  5 percent,  and  the  average  fu- 
ture dividends  of  the  bank  may  be  reasonably  calculated 
at  6 per  cent.  We  therefore  pay  $350,000  and  receive 
$420,000 — annual  profit  70,0  K)  dollars.  The  charter 
will  expire  on  the  3rd  day  of  March  1836 — say  eight 
years  hence,  and  the  aggregate  difference  in  favor  of  the 
receipts  will  be  560,000.  But  as  the  difference  is  7o,000 
dollars  a year,  an  equated  interest  on  that  sum  will  shew 
an  addition  of  16,800  more,  and  atotal  ot'576,800. 

But,  if  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  public  debt,  why 
not  issue  a new  stock,  at  5 per  cent,  to  pay  off’  that 
which  bears  6 per  cent,  the  hill  for  which  was  rejected  in 
the  senate  last  year,  by  which  rejection,  and  in  one  year, 
we  have  lost  almost  300,000  dollars  that  might  have  been 
saved — and  for  -what,  nobody  knows.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  public  credit,  and  in  part  dependent  on  its 
existing  relations  with  the  bank,  a new  5 percent,  stock 
will  sell  for  108  or  110  dollars  per  cent,  the  payments 
of  it  not  being  fixed  at  an  early  day.  We  may  create 
this  at  will,  and  manage  it  as  we  please — but  the  stock  in 
the  bank  once  parted  with,  cannot  be  regained.  On 
this  principle,  our  stock  in  the  bank,  bearing  an  interest  of 
5 per  cent,  is  really  worth,  in  itself,  more  than  par  to  us, 
and  the  advance  must  he  deducted  also  from  the  anti- 
cipated profits  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  it.  Thus — 
7,000,000  at  9 per  cent,  advance,  is  630,000  dollars,  and 
this  must  be  added  to  the  difference  of  profits  above  stat- 
ed, to  present  the  operation  fairly.  Even  the  4^  per  cents 
are  at  103,  because  they  offer  safe  and  convenient  invest- 
ments of  money. 

But  the  most  material  and  imposing  fact  is — that  the 
stock  of  the  bank,  which  now  sells  for  133  dollars  per  cent, 
or  share,  would  probably  fall  to  100  or  105,  were  the 
United  States  shares  thrown  into  the  market;  and  thus 
the  object  would  be  frustrated  in  its  own  operation.  And 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  present  price  of  the 
stock  of  this  bank  is  not  caused  by  spcculatio?is  in  it,  but 
more  of  the  superabundance  of  capital  seeking  investment, 
even  though  yielding  no  more  KhwaA^per  cent,  per  an- 
num. And  that,  at  the  termination  of  the  charier,  and 
on  the  presumption  that  it  will  not  be  renewed,  there 
will  be  a probable  surplus  equal  to  the  w hole  present 
advance,  unless  in  case  of  some  severe  loss  or  bad  ma- 
nagement on  the  part  of  the  directors,  notwithstanding  the 
depreciated  value  of  the  buildings  erected  for  its  accom- 
modation— a part  of  which,  it  must  be  supposed,  has 
been  already  liquidated  out  of  reserved  earnings. 

We  are  not  among  the  friends  of  this  institution — but, 
while  its  affairs  are  properly  conducted,  will  not  agree 
to  the  doing  of  any  thing  which  may  tend  to  embarrass  its 
transactions,  or  impair  the  rightly  formed  hopes  of  those 
who  have  vested  their  money  in  it,  unless  it  shall  be  open- 
ly and  plainly  resolved,  that  suck  a bunk  shall  not  exist 
longer  than  the  3rd  of  March  1836.  Then,  and  in  that 
case,  the  people  and  the  government  would  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing — to  ‘‘save  himself  who  can;”  and 
the  latter  would  not  stand  as  in  the  light  ofa  cold  specula- 
tion on  the  former.  These  are  our  plain  views  of  the 
subject,  and  we  think  that  the  good  sense  of  th  people 
will  bear  us  out  in  expressing  them.  We  hope  .that  due 
care  will  always  be  exerted  in  the  establishment  of  our 
public  institutions;  but  when  established,  they  cannot  be 
disturbed  except  for  reasonable  cause.  In  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  anv  serious  difficulty  occuring  to  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  would  have  an  effect  upon  business, 
that  would  severely  reach  the  heart  and  home  of  al- 
most every'  individual  in  the  United  States,  who  has 
any  thing  to  lose  by  changes  in  the  condition  of  things. 

The  home  market.  It  is  staled  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  that  about  sixty 
millions  of  quarters  of  wheat,  or  value  raised  in  Great  Bri- 
tain over  and  above  the  quantity  required  to  feel  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  are  annually  expended  upon  the  manu- 
facturers and  artisans  of  the  country.  “Taking,”  says 
the  same  rev  iewer,  “the  price  of  wheat  at  sixty  shillings 
the  quarter,  the  surplus  w hich  remains  over  and  above 
the  consumption  of  ail  the  classes  not  engaged  in  manu- 


factures and  commerce,  will  be  worth  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  sterling  per  annum;  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  this  immense  sum  passes  every  year  in 
the  way  of  trade,  through  four,  five,  six  or  sometimes 
more  hands,  we  shall  form  some  conception  of  the  great 
amount  of  our  home  commerce.”  It  is  computed  that 
the  capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  British  soil, 
by  the  land  owners  and  farmers,  amounts  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  two  thousand  millions  sterling. 

«s  thus  that  Great  Britain  causes  the  people,  of 
the  U.  States  to  pay  for  British  wheat,  consumed  by  her 
manufacturers,  at  the  rate  of  165  cents  per  bushel,  even 
at  the  comparatively  moderate  price  stated,  while  she 
prohibits  the  use  of  one  bushel  of  our  wheat,  though  cost- 
ing only  100  cents.  And  it  is  thus  we  support  the  throne 
and  the  priests,  the  nobles  and  the  paupers,  the  army 
and  the  navy  of  that  country,  and  contribute  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  the  “groom  of  the  stole”  and 
“his  majesty’s  bug-catcher.”  Why  buy  British  wheat 
at  double  the  average  price  of  our  own,  and  when  our 
own  farmers  want  a market?  People,  it  is  true,  must 
eat  whether  manufactures  are  prosperous  or  not — but  in 
the  latter  case,  they  must  raise  food  for  themselves,  and 
so  diminish  the  demand  and  reduce  the  price  of  wheat, 
kc.  See,  what  a market  manufactures  and  commerce 
secure  to  Great  Britain — Will  not  the  farmers  of  the  U. 
States  secure  a like  market  for  themselves? 

How  powerfully  does  the  extract  from  the  Quarterly 
Review  exhibit  the  momentous  fact  which  we  have  en- 
deavored to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  Here  is  799  millions  of  dollars  paid  to  the 
farmers  for  bread  stuffs  alone,  by7  the  otiier  classes  of 
society  in  Great  Britain.  Now7,  we  calculated  the  whole 
supply  of  bread  stuffs  and  meats  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  support  of  their  horses,  at  less 
than  325  millions  of  dollars,  the  meats  being  allowed  to 
cost  more  than  the  bread  stuffs  For  the  subsistence  ot  man, 
and  many  thought  that  we  were  extravagant! — and  yet  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  fed,  (the  cultivators  being  left 
out  in  Gr^at  Britain),  are  pretty  nearly  the  same.  It  is 
true,  the  price  in  that  country  is  greater  than  in  this,  but 
in  the  matter  of  grain  alone,  our  estimated  value  is  only 
about  one  fifth  of  that  of  the  “Review,”  or  163  millions. 

British  discriminations  and  monopolies.  The 
British  people  pay  six  millions  of  dollars  a year  more 
for  sugar  consumed  by  them,  that  the  West  India  plant- 
ers may  be  protected,  than  they'  would  pay  if  sugar 
was  imported  from  the  East  Indies  at  the  same  duty  as  is 
paid  upon  the  West  India  article.  They  pay  £’2,218,000, 
(nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars)  more,  on  account  of  the 
East  India  company’s  monopoly  of  teas,  than  would  be 
paid  for  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  them  at  New 
York  or  Hamburg — all  imported  Irom  Canton.  They 
pay  a million  a year  in  extra  duties  upon  timber  from  the 
Baltic,  that  the  import  of  colonial  timber  may  be  encou- 
raged, though  the  former  is  preferecl  for  many  and  most 
important,  purposes,  notwithstanding  its  extra  cost. 
These  are  specimens  of  what  is  called  “Jree  trade” — and 
we  are  gravely  told  that  “commerce  is  relieved  of  its 
shackles!”  And  on  the  tobacco  which  they  receive  from 
us,  worth  one  million  of  dollars,  they  raise  a revenue  of 
9,570,000! 

South  Carolina.  However  erroneous  persons  may7 
esteem  our  own  opinions , we  never  will,  knowingly,  sub- 
ject ourselves  to  the  “suspicion”  of  changing  the  charac- 
ter of  public  documents , or  of  leaving  out  or  adding  to 
them,  that  any  shall  be  deceived — if  we  can  avoid  it; 
notwithstanding  managements  of  this  sort  have  been  com- 
mon, and  are  acts  of  forgery  so  base  and  abominable, 
as  even  to  dishonor  the  most  vile  of  the  viliamous  “herd 
ol  politicians” — those  whose  morality  it  is,  that  a wilful 
lie,  if  successful,  is  justified  in  the  accomplishment  of 
an  object — saving  “aWs  fair  in  politics .”  We  have  no 
patience  with  such  creatures.  A lie  is  a lie  wherever 
told;  and  he  who  corrects  not  error  when  made  mani- 
fest to  him,  should  have  the  same  condemnation  as  shall 
appear  due  to  the  maker  of  the  falsehood. 

In  the  “Register”  of  the  1st  instant,  page  210,  we  in- 
serted a few  lines  in  relation  to  the  “Harrisburg  Con- 
vention” as  from  gov.  Tay  lor’s  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  South  Carolina,  it  is  incorrect,  as  may  be  seen 
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by  reference  to  this  paper  of  the  8th,  wherein  what  we 
suppose  is  a faithful  version  of  the  message  is  given. 
The  reference  to  that  meeting,  though  agreeing  in  sub- 
stance, is  different  n firm  from  what  we  hail  stated  it  to 
be,  in  the  previous  sheet. 

The  fault  is  not  with  us  Indeed,  intentional  wrong 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  committed  by  an)  one.  The 
facts  appear  to  be  these:  that  gov.  Taylor  prepared  his 
message  for  delivery  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  ot 
the  legislature,  and  a copy  of  it,  somehow,  got  out  and 
was  forwarded  to  Camden’,  S.  C.  where  it  w as  printed  in 
the  paper  published  at  that  place;  but  the  legislature, 
for  reasons  of  no  importance  to  the  present  subject,  did 
not  feel  ready  to  receive  it  for  a few  days,  and  the  whole 
seems  to  have  undergone  the  governor’s  revision — re- 
taining the  substance  of  the  Camden  copy  generally,  but 
very  materially  changing  the  phraseology.  We  had  pre- 
pared the  Camden  copy  for  insertion,  hut,  at  a late  hour, 
accidentally  discovered  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
were  compelled  to  over-run”  the  whole  matter  at  a 
time  w hen  the  sheet  containing  it  ought  to  have  been  in 
•the  press,  to  our  very  great  mortification — as  all  pub- 
lishers feel  on  occasions  of  this  sort,  in  the  u'aste  of  time, 
loss  of  labor,  and  derangement  of  business. 

We  intended  to  have  made  this  explanation  in  our  last 
paper — but  the  “wreck  of  mallei' ” in  the  effort  to  insert 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  interfered 
and  prevented  it.  .Still,  the  remarks  that  we  made  on 
the  first  version  of  the  message,  may  as  well  apply  to  the 
revised  copy.  The  governor  thinks  that  “all  constitu- 
tional and  fair  legislation”  w as  struck  at  bv  the  “self- 
constituted  body,”  at  Harrisburg,  in  favor’ of  domestic 
industry,  but  adverted  not  to  a like  sei /-constituted  body 
which  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  1820,  against  do- 
mestic industry1 — or  the  late  proceedings  of  the  self-con- 
stituted body  at  Charleston,  (the  capital  city  of  his  own 
state),  called  “the  chamber  of  commerce,”  on  the  same 
side  ot  the  question.  IVe  only  ash,  that  he  will  measure 
all  things  by  the  same  rule.  The  man  that  keeps  one 
set  of  measures  to  purchase  with,  and  another  set  to  sell 
by — is  not  much  esteemed  among  his  fellows.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor is  not  one  of  th  se  who  would  knowingly  act  thus — 
he  would  despise  it:  but  he  should  recollect,  that  the 
merchants,  seven  years  befor. , did  the  self-same  thing 
that  he  blames  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  for  doing- 
anil  that  those'  modest  gentlemen,  making  up  the  tilings 
kno  n as  “chambers  of  commerce,”  have  long  attempted 
to  dictate  the  policy  of  our  government  by  secret  meet- 
ings, to  which  only  their  own  class  was  admitted.  Their 
petitions  to  congress  are  as  plentiful  as  pieces  of  bob- 
bin— and  not  much  more  valued  because  ot  their  super- 
abundance and  assumed  authority.  But  the  Harrisburg 
Convention  was  held  in  clear  day-light — and  a British 
agent  was  there  to  note  the  proceedings — to  hear  all 
that  was  said,  and  report  to  his  masters  all  that  was  done. 
And  even  he,  incognito  as  he  thought  himself,  was  so  in- 
significantly treated,  as  hardly  to  be  esteemed  w orthy  of 
pointing  out  by  those  who  happened  to  know  his  “ ever - 
watchful ” and  cunning  English  phiz.  There  were  no 
secrets -to  obtain;  he  could  only  report  that  he  had  seen 
a large  body  of  plain  business-men  congregated  from 
thirteen  states  of  this  union,  who  had  resolved,  so  far  as 
their  influence  might  go,  that  British  cloths,  &e.  should 
not  be  used  in  the  United  States  while  Britain  prohibited 
the  consumption  of  American  flour,  kc. — and  the  veriest 
“John  Bull”  that  ever  existed  would  not  summon  up 
impudence  enough  to  pronounce  this  resolution  wrong, 
unless  in  a denial  of  the  independence  of  our  country: 
and  even  for  that,  the  pattern-card  hireling  would  have 
been  laughed  at.  

Mu.  Binns,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  “Democratic 
Press”  has  long  been  subject  to  a more  general  sus- 
picion or  belief  than  he  himself  supposed,  of  having  been 
guilty  of  sacrificing  the  life  of  the  rev.  Mr.  O’Coigley  to 
save  his  own — and  by  an  act  of  the  basest  treachery  to 
his  friend,  who  was  executed,  on  very  slight  grounds,  in 
1798,  as  being  concerned  in  the  revolution  attempted  by 
the  Irish  people. 

Under  date  ot  the  6th  of  the  present  month.  Mr.  Binns 
has  published  a small  pamphlet,  clearly  exposing  and 
most  conclusively  proving — proving  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  calumny  was  fabricated  by  certain  leading  poli- 
ticians in  Philadelphia  in  1809,  and  that  no  shadow  of 


truth  rests  upon  the  accusation!  To  show  how  this  vile 
transaction  was  hatched  and  brought  forth,  the  whole 
narrative  should  he  given — at  present  we  cannot  yield 
room  fer  it,  but  the  facts  are  briefly  these:  Certain  poli- 
tical scoundrels,  “men  of  principle  according  to  their 
interest,”  of  one  of  the  factions  which  have  vexed  Penn- 
sylvania, and  personal  enemies  of  Mr.  limns,  baling  ob- 
tained a copy  of  the  Maidstone,  trials  in  1798,  first  gave  it 
out,  in  dark  hints,  that  there  was  something  mysterious 
in  them,  as  affecting  the  character  of  the  editor  of  the 
“Press;”  and  having  thus  duly  whetted  the  public  appe- 
tite tor  scandal,  they  at  last  ventured  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  a letter  really  written  by  O’Coigley,  to  which  they 
made  various  additions , hinting  at  the  baseness  and  trea- 
chery' of  “B****,”  winch  was  greedily  swallowed 
and  very  generally  believed— for  it  w as  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  bitterness  of  party  could  have  invented  a 
falsehood  so  heinous.  Mr.  Binns  publishes  tilt  forged 
letter  by  the  side  of  the  genuine  one,  and  the  interpola- 
tions sue  manifest — the  letter  having  no  complaint  against 
Mr.  B.  or  any  other  of  his  friends.  These  things  are 
presented  in  a form  that  compels  a belief  in  tle.ir  truth; 
and  of  that  dark  charge,  Mr.  Binns  is  triumphantly  ac- 
quitted: but  he  adds  an  extract  from  a letter  from  Arthur 
O’Connor,  dated  at  Paris  in  1811,  which  speaks  of  him 
in  terms  of  highest  approbation — saying  that  his  conduct 
“was  full  of  honor  and  manly  firmness.”  “Never  did 
man  behave  himself  better  than  Binns  on  that  occasion” — 
refering  to  what  happened  at  the  arrest  of  O’Coigley. 

The  names  of  the  parties  to  this  foul  conspiracy,  except 
that  of  “L.  P.  Franks”  who  was  the  chief  agent  in  it,  are 
not  given.  It  seems  that  they  have  passed  away  to  “the 
judgment,”  and  are  no  longer  present  to  feel  the  indig- 
nation which  such  conduct  merits.  It  is  long  since  that 
we  had  any  particular  regard  for  Mr.  Binns,  or  any  cor- 
respondence or  communication  with  him,  except  through 
the  medium  of  our  respective  publications.  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  calumny  had  an  insensible  effect  upon 
us,  and  we  have  very  often  differed  with  him  in  our  pri- 
vate political  opinions — hut  w e rejoice  at  this  late  act  of 
justice  which  has  been  rendered  to  him,  touching  a trans- 
action so  base  as  that  which  foul  party  imputed. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  Mr.  Binns  had  several 
times  hefope  denied  and  refuted  the  accusation,  as  he 
thought  would  lie  satisfactory  to  the  public — but  it  was  not 
so  to  all  persons.  And  while  his  vindication  of  himself 
is  so  complete,  we  must  confess  ourselves  shocked  at  the 
depravity  of  heart  which  committed  this  forgery,  to  ren- 
der him  infamous  and  blast  the  reputation  even  of  his 
children. 

A compukkst.  In  the  proceedings  of  congress,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  house  of  representatives,  (without 
opposition), has  been  pleased  to  receive  the  volumes  of 
this  work  subsequent  to  the  period  at  which  the  pur- 
chase of  ten  copies  was  ordered.  This  proceeding,  be- 
cause df  certain  illiberal  and  unjust  things  which  hail  been 
said,  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  us — and,  we  think,  will 
prove  useful  to  the  house,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  past — 
from  the  gallery,  we  have  had  the  curiosity  to  count 
the  volumes  of  the  Register  lying  on  the  desks  of  the 
members,  and,  more  than  once,  found  them  to  exceed 
forty — once  forty  seven,  and  on  almost  as  many  different 
desks.  Th  is  shews  the  extent  of  the  references  made 
t 1 it — and  nothing  shall  happen  to  impeach  its  reputation 
in  that  respect.  We  owe  our  thanks  to  the  speaker  for 
the  prompt  and  polite  attention  he  paid  to  our  request  for 
“instruction,”  whether  we  should,  or  should  not,  pre- 
pare those  subsequent  volumes.  It  was  not  wished,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  obtrude  them, — nor  on  the  other,  to  he 
charged  with  neglect  in  not  supplying  them,  it  is  a small 
matter  to  the  public — and,  as  a pecuniary  affair,  unimpor- 
tant— but  of  some  personal  feeling,  and,  on  that  account 
thus  noticed. 

Petitions  to  congress,  requesting  the  further  pro- 
tection of  wool  and  woollens,  iron,  htc.  as  recommended 
by  the  Harrisburg  Convention,  arc  circulated  and  sign- 
ing in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  persons  of  either 
political  party;  anil  a full  resolution  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ceeding has  passed  the  house  of  representatives  of  Petin- 
si  Ivania,  almost  unanimously.  We  have  not  room  at  pre- 
sent to  give  these  tilings  in  detail. 
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On  the  other  side,  a petition  signed  by  1562  inhabitants  I 
of  Boston,  has  been  presented  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  against  any  in- 
crease of  duties  on  imposts,  “and  especially  on  the  im- 
portant and  essential  article  of  woollen  goods.”  Mr.  H. 
expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  “receiving  this  une- 
quivocal evidence,  that  the  cause  of  free  trade  and  unres- 
tricted industry  was  not  lost  in  the  east.” 

Let  the  east  send  codfish  or  oil  to  England,  or  the 
middle  send  wheat,  in  barter  for  woollens,  and  tell  us 
the  “free  trade”  result  of  either  proceeding! 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  Speculators  want- 
ing something  to  amuse  themselves,  have  set-to , as  the 
pugilists  say,  to  batter  one  another  with  the  scrip  of  this 
company.  The  share,  when  fully  paid  up,  will  have  a 
per  value  of  $100 — as  yet  only  one  dollar  on  each  has 
been  paid,  but  the  evidences  of  shares  have  been  sold  for 
15,  and  20  is  now  asked.  We  should  not  be  surprised 
it  thirty  dollars  shall  soon  be  paid.  This  proceeding,  we 
learn,  is  much  regretted  by  the  body  of  the  stockholders, 
who  entered  into  this  business  more  with  a resolution  to 
make  the  road  than  to  obtain  a high  interest  on  their 
money — but  the  prospect  of  both  is,  at  present,  encourag- 
ing, and  speculation  must  have  its  day. 

Among  the  motions  made  in  the  legislature,  at  Harris- 
burg, last  week,  we  notice  one,  by  Mr.  Alter,  that  the 
state  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  Hail  Hoad , 
one  half  the  amount  of  what  that  portion  of  it  shall  cost, 
which  is  made  in  Pennsylvania,  on  condition  that  Cham- 
bersburg  and  Pittsburg,  are  made  points  in  said  road. — 
This  was  twice  read  and  adopted  in  said  house. 

France  and  Algiers.  A battle  took  place  between 
the  French  and  Algerine  squadrons  on  the  morning  of 
the  3d  of  October,  in  which  either  party  sustained  hut 
little  loss.  The  action  continued  for  two  hours  and  a 
quarter,  when  it  ceased,  and  little  disposition  was  mani- 
fested to  renew  it.  The  Algerine  squadron  went  into 
the  port  apparently  in  as  good  order  as  they  left  it,  un- 
molested by  the  French,  who  steered  a northwesterly 
course;  but  it  has  since  resumed  the  blockade. 

Naval.  The  U.  S.  schooner  Porpoise  had  a brush 
with  a party  of  Greek  pirates,  and  recaptured  an  English 
brig.  About  40  of  the  pirates  were  killed  by  the  fire  of 
the  boats  of  the  Porpoise,  or  drowned. 

The  Grampus  has  arrived  at  New  York  from  Matan- 
zas,  with  the  remains  of  the  late  lieut.  Allen,  which  are 
to  be  interred  at  Hudson. 

Capt.  Morgan  is  to  command  the  new  sloop  of  war 
Falmouth,  fitting  at  Charlestown. 

Our  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  is  “all  well.” 

IMPORTANT  FROM  GREECE. 

[From  the  London  Courier  of  > JYbvernber  10.] 

TOTAL  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  COMBINED  TURKISH  AND 
EGYPTIAN  FLEETS. 

We  have  this  day  to  announce  another  splendid  triumph 
achieved  by  the  British  navy,  which,  we  trust,  will  not 
be  the  less  gratifying  to  the  public  because  it  has  been 
performed  in  conjunction  with  our  allies,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  unoffending  population  of  Greece. 

Despatches  were  this  morning  received  at  the  admiral- 
ty, announcing  a brilliant  victory  obtained  on  the  20th 
October,  in  the  port  of  Navarino,  by  the  English,  French 
and  Russian  squadrons,  over  the  combined  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  fleets. 

The  battle  was  fought  at  anchor,  and  was,  necessarily, 
bloody  and  destructive.  The  numerical  superiority  of 
the  Ottoman  force  was  immense,  butthe  result  has  been, 
we  are  proud  to  say,  the  entire,  destruction  of  the  whole 
Turkish  feel!! 

We  have  received,  in  a private  letter,  the  following 
statement  of  the  conflicting  forces,  and  of  the  result. 

FngUsh  force.  Three  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates, 
one  corvette,  three  brigs. 

French  force.  Three  sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  two 
schooners. 

Russian  force.  Four  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates. 

Total  of’  the  allies — 26  sail.  1 


1 Turkish  force.  Three  sail  of  the  line,  four  double 
frigates,  nineteen  frigates,  fourteen  brigs,  twenty-four 
corvettes,  six  fire  ships. 

Total — 70  sail. 

There  were  besides,  about  forty  transports  and  other 
vessels  formed  behind  the  Turkish  fleet.  The  result  is: 
one  Turkish  line  of  battle  ship  burned;  two  driven  on 
shore;  wrecks— one  double  frigate  sunk;  one  x>n  shore,  a 
wreck;  two  burned — fifteen  frigates  burnt  and  sunk; 
three  on  shore,  wrecks;  one  on  shore,  masts  standing — 
fifteen  corvettes  burned  and  sunk;  four  on  shore,  wrecks 
— nine  brigs  burnt  and  sunk;  one  on  shore,  masts  stand- 
ing— six  fire  ships  destroyed,  and  three  transports. 

So  that  it  appears  that  of  the  whole  seventy  vessels  of 
war,  only  eight  of  the  smaller  classes  Avere  afloat,  which 
is  probably  to  he  accounted  for  from  their  small  draft  of 
water,  enabling  them  to  haul  in  close  under  the  batteries 
ashore,  and  Avhich  appear  to  have  been  very  formidable. 

We  regret  to  say,  that  the  loss  of  the  allies  has  been 
considerable,  though  nothing  like  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  euemv, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  conflict. 

We  understand  that  the  British  loss  has  been  about  70 
killed  and  180  Avounded.  The  only  officer  of  high  rank 
killed,  was  captain  Bathurst,  of  the  Genoa.  The  French 
squadron  lost  about  40  killed,  and  140  Avounded.  We 
have  not  heard  the  loss  of  .the  Russians. 

It  is  stated  that  affairs  Avere  brought  to  this  crisis  by  the 
bad  faith  and  cruelty  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Avho,  finding  that 
he  would  not  he  allowed  to  commit  naval  hostilities,  re- 
solved, in  defiance  of  the  armistice,  and  in  breach  of  his 
solemn  promises,  to  wceak  his  vengeance  on  the  Avhole 
Greek  population;  and  this  savage  determination  he  was 
carrying  into  effect,  by  .burning  houses,  destroying  agri- 
culture and  trees,  and  even  massacreing  Avomcn  and  chil- 
dren. 

Ourreaders  will  recollect  that  this  Avas  the  fate 'which 
Ibrahim  denounced,  some  months  since,  against  the 
Greeks,  We  congratulate  the  country,  that  the  arms  of 
the  allies,  seconding  the  indignation  of  civilized  Europe, 
have  not  only,  (as  we  hope),  rescued  Greece  from  these 
horrible  extremities  of  barbarian  Avarfare,  but  have  in- 
flicted a scat  re  vengeance  upon  the  perpetrators  of  such 
atrocities. 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  of  Nov.  10. 

Admiralty  office,  November  10,  1827. 

Despatches,  cf  Avhich  the*  folioAving  are  copies  or  ex- 
tracts, have  been  this  day  received  at  this  office,  address- 
ed to  John  Wilson  Croker,  esq.  by  vice  admiral  sir  Ed- 
Avard  Codrington,  K.  C.  B.  eommander-m-cluef  of  his 
majesty’s  ships  in  the  Mediterranean: — «' 

His  majesty’s  ship  Asia,  in  the  port  of  JYavarino. 

October  2l,l_827. 

Sir: — I have  the  honor  !cd  informing  his  royal  highness 
the  lord  high  admiral,  that  my  colleagues,  count  Heyden 
nml  Clreveiier  de  Rigny,  having  agreed  Avith  me  that  vve 
should  come  into  this  port,  in  order  to  induce  Ibrahim 
Pacha  to  discontinue  the  brutal  war  of  extermination, 
which  he  has  been  carrying  on  since  his  return  here  from 
his  failure  in  the  gulph  of  Patras;  the  combined  squadrons 
passed  the  batteries,  in  order  to  take  up  their  anchorage, 
at  about  two  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  Turkish  ships  Avere  moored  in  the  form  of  a cres- 
cent, with  springs  on  their  cables,  the  larger  ones  pro- 
senting  their  broadsides  towards  the  centre,  the  smaller 
ones  in  succession  Avithin  them,  filling  up  the  interA'als. 

The  combined  fleet  Avas  formed  in  the  order  of  sailing 
in  two  columns,  the  British  and  French  forming  the 
whether  or  starbord  line,  and  the  Russian  the  lee  line. 

The  Asia  led  in,  followed  by  the  Genoa  and  Albion, 
and  anchored  close  alongside  a ship  of  the  line,  bearing 
the  flag  of  Capitana  bey,  another  ship  of  the  line,  and  a 
large  double  banked  frigate,  each  thus  having  their 
proper  opponent  in  the  front  line  of£he  Turkish  fleet. 

The  four  ships  to  AvindAvard,  part  of  the  Egyptian 
squadron,  were  allotted  to  the  squadron  of  rear-admiral 
de  Rigny;  and  those  to  leeward,  in  the  bight  of  the  cres- 
cent, Avere  to  mark  the  sections  of  the  whole  Russian 
squadron;  the  ships  of  their  line  closing  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish line,  and  being  folloAved  up  by  their  own  frigates. 
The  French  frigate  Armide  was  directed  to  place  herself 
alongside  the  outermost  frigate  on  the  left  hand  entering 
! ihe  harbour;  and  the  Cambrian,  Glasgow  and  Talbot  next 
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to  her,  and  abreast  of  the  Asia,  Genoa  and  Albion;  the 
Dartmouth  and  the  Musquito,  the  Rose,  the  Brisk,  and 
the  Philomel  were  to  look  after  the  six  fire  vessels  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  I gave  orders  that  no  gun 
should  be  fired,  unless  guns  were  first  fired  by  the  Turks; 
and  those  orders  were  strictly  observed.  1 he  three 
English  ships  were  accordingly  permitted  to  pass  the  bat- 
teries to  moor,  as  they  did  with  great  rapidity,  without 
any  act  of  open  hostilities,  although  there  was  evident 
preparations  for  it  on  board  all  the  Turkish  ships;  but 
upon  the  Dartmouth  sending  a boat  to  one  of  the  fire  ves- 
sels, lieut.  G.  W.  H.  Pitzroy  and  several  of  her  crew 
were  shot  with  musketry.  This  produced  a defensive 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  Dartmouth  and  La  Syrene, 
bearing  the  flag  of  rear-admaral  de  Rigny.  That  was 
succeeded  by  a cannon  shot  at  the  rear  admiral  from  one 
of  the  Turkish  ships,  which,  of  course,  brought  on  a re- 
turn, and  thus,  very  shortly  afterw  ards,  the  battle  became 
general.  The  AsiS,  although  placed  alongside  of  the 
ship  of  the  Capitana  bey,  was  even  nearer  to  that  of  Mo- 
harem  bey,  the  commander  of  the  Egyptian  ships;  and 
sinee  his  ship  did  not  fire  at  the  Asia,  although  the  ac- 
tion was  begun  to  windward,  neither  did  the  Asia  fire  at 
her.  The  latter  indeed  sent  a message  “that  he  would 
not  fire  at  all,”  and  therefore  no  hostility  took  place  be- 
tween our  two  ships,  for  some  time  after  the  Asia  had 
returned  the  fire  of  the  Capitana  bey. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  our  excellent  pilot,  Mr. 
Peter  Mitchell,  who  went  to  interpret  to  Moharem  my 
desire  to  avoid  bloodshed,  was  killed  by  his  people  in 
our  boat  alongside.  Whether  w ith  or  without  his  order 
I know  not;  but  his  ship  soon  afterwards  fired  into  the 
Asia,  and  was  consequently  effectually  destroyed  by  the 
Asia’s  fire,  sharing  the  same  fate  as  his  brother  admiral 
on  the  starboard  side,  and  falling  to  leeward  a mere 
wreck.  These  ships  being  out  of  the  way,  the  Asia  be- 
came exposed  to  a raking  fire  from  vessels  in  the  se- 
cond and  third  line,  which  carried  away  her  mizen  mast 
by  the  board,  disabled  some  of  her  guns,  and  killed  and 
wounded  several  of  the  crew.  This  narration  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Asia  would  probably  be  equally  applicable 
to  most  of  the  other  ships  of  the  other  fleet.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  Genoa  and  Albion  took  their  stations 
was  beautiful;  and  the  conduct  of  my  brother  admirals, 
count  Heyden,  and  the  chevalier  de  Rigny,  throughout, 
was  admirable  and  highly  exemplary. 

Capt.  Fellowes  executed  the  part  allotted  to  him  per- 
fectly, and  with  the  able  assistance  of  his  little  but  brave 
detachment,  saved  the  Syrene  from  being  burnt  by  the 
fire  vessels.  And  the  Cambrain,  Glasgow,  and  Talbot, 
following  the  fine  example  of  Capitain  Hugon,  of  the 
Armide,  who  was  opposed  to  the  leading  frigate  of  the 
Ifne,  effectually  destroyed  their  opponents,  and  also  si- 
lenced the  batteries.  This  bloody  and  destructive  battle 
was  continued,  with  unabated  fury,  for  four  hours,  and 
the  scene  of  wreck  and  devastation  which  presented  it- 
self at  its  termination  was  such  as  has  been  seldom  wit- 
nessed. As  each  ship  of  our  opponents  became  effectu- 
ally disabled,  such  of  her  crew  as  could  escape  from 
lier,  endeavored  to  set  her  on  fire,  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
we  avoided  the  effects  of  their  successive  and  awful  ex- 
plosions. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  too  much  for  the  able 
and  zealous  assistance  which  I derived  from  capt.  Cur- 
zon  throughout  this  long  and  arduous  contest;  nor  can  I 
say  more  than  it  deserves  for  the  conduct  of  commander 
Bay  nes  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Asia,  for  the  per- 
fection with  which  the  fire  of  their  guns  was  directed; 
each  vessel  in  turn,  to  which  her  broadside  was  pre- 
sented, became  a complete  wreck,  ilis  royal  highness 
will  be  aware,  that  so  complete  a victory  by  a few,  how- 
ever perfect,  against  an  excessive  number,  however 
individually  inferior,  cannot  be  acquired  but  at  a consi- 
derable sacrifice  of  life;  accordingly  I have  to  lament  the 
loss  of  captain  Bathurst,  of  the  Genoa,  whose  example  on 
this  occasion  is  well  worthy  the  imitation  of  his  survivors. 
Captain  Bell,  commanding  the  royal  marines  of  the  Asia, 
an  excellent  officer,  was  killed  early  in  the  action,  in  the 
steady  performance  of  his  duty;  and  I have  to  mourn  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  master,  admired  for  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  executed  his  duty,  and  be- 
loved by  all  for  his  private  qualities  as  a -man.  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Dyer,  my  secretary,  having  received  a severe  contu- 
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sion  from  a splinter,  I am  deprived  temporarily  of  his 
valuable  assistance  in  collecting  and  keeping  up  the  ge- 
neral returns  and  communications  of  the  squadrons;  I 
shall  therefore  retain  in  my  office  Air.  E.  J.  T.  White, 
his  first  clerk,  whom  I have  nominated  to  succeed  the 
purser  of  the  Brisk.  I feel  much  personal  obligation  to 
the  hon.  lieut.  col.  Craddock,  for  his  readiness,  during 
the  heat  of  the  battle  in  carrying  my  orders  and  messages 
to  the  different  quarters  after  my  aides-de-camp  were 
disabled;  but  1 will  beg  permission  to  refer  his  royal 
highness  for  further  particulars  of  this  sort  to  the  details 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  a subject  which  it  is  painful 
for  me  to  dwell  upon;  when  1 contemplate,  as  1 do  with 
extreme  sorrow,  the  extent  of  our  loss,  I console  myself 
with  the  reflection,  that  the  measure  which  produced  the 
battle  was  absolutely  necessary  for  obtaining  the  results 
contemplated  by  the  treaty,  and  that  it  was  brought  on 
entirely  by  our  opponents: 

When  I found  that  the  boasted  Ottoman  word  of  honor 
was  made  a sacrifice  to  wanton,  savage  devastation,  and 
that  a base  advantage  was  taken  of  our  reliance  upon  Ibra- 
him’s good  faith,  I felt  a desire  to  punish  the  offenders. 
But  it  was  my  duty  to  refrain,  and  refrain  I did;  and  1 can 
assure  your  royal  highness,  that  l would  still  have  avoid- 
ed this  disastrous  extremity,  if  other  means  had  been 
open  to  me.  The  Asia,  Genoa,  and  Albion,  have  each 
suffered  so  much,  that  is  my  intention  to  send  them  to 
England  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  received  the  necessa- 
ry repairs  for  the  voyage.  The  Talbot,  being  closely 
engaged  with  a double  banked  frigate,  has  also  suffered 
considerably,  as  well  as  others  of  the  smaller  vessels; 
but  I hope  their  defects  are  not  more  than  can  he  made 
good  at  Alalta.  The  loss  of  men  in  the  Turko-Egyptian 
ships  must  have  been  immense,  as  his  royal  highness 
will  see  by  thi^accompanving  list,  obtained  from  the  se- 
cretary of  the  Capitana  bey,  which  includes  two  out  of 
the  three  ships  to  which  the  English  division  was  oppos- 
ed. Captain  Curzon  having  preferred  continuing  to  as- 
sist me  in  the  Asia,  I have  given  the  charge  of  my  de- 
spatches to  commander  lord  Viscount  Ingestre,  who  be- 
sides having  a brilliant  share  in  the  action,  is  well  compe- 
tent to  give  his  royal  highness  the  lord  fiigh  admiral  any 
further  particulars  he  may  require. 

I enclose,  for  his  royal  higlmes’s  further  information,  a 
letter  from  captain  Hamilton,  descriptive  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  the  misery  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  has  devastated. — a protocol  of  the  conference 
which  I had  with  my  colleagues:  and  the  plan  and  order 
for  entering  the  port,  which  1 gave  out  in  consequence. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  &c. 

(Signed)  E.  CODItlNGTOX,  vice  admiral. 

FRENCH  OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT. 

Paris,  November  S. 

We  have  received  the  follow  ing  news  from  our  squad- 
ron in  the  Archipelago,  dated  Oct.  22. 

On  the  20th,  at  noon,  the  wind  being  favourable,  sig- 
nals were  made  to  prepare  for  action;  every  one  took  his 
post,  the  English  admiral’s  ship,  the  Asia,  leading,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Albion  and  the  Genoa;  the  Syrene  frigate 
bearing  the  flag  of  admiral  de  Rigny,  the  Sci’pio,  the  Tri- 
dent, and  the  Breslau;  then  the  Russian  admiral  count 
Heiden,  followed  by  three  ships  of  the  line  and  four  fri- 
gates. 

The  Turks  had  formed  a crescent  on  the  contour  of 
the  bay,  in  a triple  line,  making  a total  of  three  ships  of 
the  line,  a razee,  sixteen  frigates,  twenty  seven  large  cor- 
vettes, and  as  many  brigs. 

The  principal  force  was  assembled  towards  the  right 
on  entering,  and  cotnposed  of  lour  large  frigates,  tw  o 
ships  of  the  line,  a large  frigate,  a ship  of  the  line,  three 
frigates  of  various  sizes  finishing  the  line,  and  strength- 
ened in  the  second  line  by  corvettes  and  brigs. 

Six  fire-ships  were  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  cre- 
scent, to  be  able  to  fall  upon  the  combined  squadrons,  if 
an  engagement  should  take  place,  and  to  the  windward, 
of  which  they  were  naturally  placed. 

The  English  frigate  Dartmouth,  capt.  Fellowes,  ha  tl 
been  sent  to  Navarino,  two  days  before,  with  a letter  1 m 
Ibrahim  from  the  tln-Ce  admirals;  but  this  letter  had  bei  *n 
sent  back  without  answer,  under  the  pretence  that  Ibr1  i- 
him  was  not  present. 
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At  two  o’clock  the  Asia  entered  the  port,  and  had 
passed  the  batteries  at  half  past  two;  it  anchored  along- 
side the  Turkish  admiral,  and  was  followed  by  the  other 
English  ships. 

The  Svrene  followed,  and  at  c25  minutes  past  two,  cap- 
tain Robert  anchored  at  within  pistol  shot  of  the  first  fri- 
gate of  the  Turkish  line;  at  this  moment  a boatbelonging 
to  the  Dartmouth,  came  near  one  of  the  fire  ships,  near 
which  that  frigate  had  cast  anchor  a few  minutes  before, 
when  a musket  shot  from  this  fire-ship  killed  the  English 
oificer  who  commanded  the  boat.  The  Syreue  was  then 
so  near  the  fire-ship,  that  it  might  have  sunk  it,  if  it  could 
have  been  done  without  endangering  the  English  boat; 
the  Dartmouth  then  opened  a fire  of  musketry  at  the  fire- 
ship, m order  to  cover  its  boat.  Almost  at  the  same 
minute  the  Syreue  was  yard-arm  and  yard  arm  with  the 
Egyptian  double  banked  frigate.  The  Esnina,  admiral 
De  Rigny,  hailed  it  with  the  speaking  trumpet,  saying, 
that  if  it  did  not  fire,  he  would  not  lire  at  it;  at  the  same 
instant  two  cannon  shots  were  fired  from  one  of  the  ves- 
sel'. which  were  astern  of  the  Syrene,  on  board  of  which 
a man  was  killed;  the  other  appeared  to  be  directed 
against  the  Darmouth.  The  battle  now  began. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  almost  at  the  same  time  that 
this  was  passing  at  the  entrance,  admiral  Codrington  sent 
a boat  towards  the  vessel  bearing  the  admiral’s  flag,  and 
that  the  English  pilot  was  killed  by  a musket  shot  on 
board  the  boat  with  the  flag  of  truce. 

The  battle  soon  became  general;  the  Russian  vessels 
had  to  support  the  Are  of  the  forts,  which  only  began  to 
fire  upon  the  fifth  vessel,  which  was  the  Trident.  At 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  first  line  of  the  Turks 
was  destroyed — the  ships  of  the  line  and  cut  down  fri- 
gates sunk,  or  burned;  the  remainder  ran  upon  the  coast, 
where  the  enemy  themselves  set  fire  to  them. 

Of  this  formidable  armament,  there  remain  afloat  only 
about  'iO  corvettes  and  brigs,  and  even  these  are  abandon- 
ed. 

Thus  has  been  fulfilled  the  threat  held  out  to  Ibrahim, 
that  if  a cannon  was  fired  upon  the  allied  flags,  the  fate 
of  the  whole  fleet  would  be  at  stake. 

Ibrahim  was  not  present:  for  this  fortnight  past  he  has 
been  laying  waste  the  Morea,  rooting  up  the  olives,  vines, 
fig-trees,  &£. 

In  this  unforseen  engagement  there  were  of  course 
some  vessels,  which,  by  their  position,  have  suffered 
more  than  the  others:  what  is  certain  is,  that  in  each 
squadron  all  have  rivaled  each  other  in  doing  their  duty. 

His  majesty’s  brig  the  Armide,  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  action  was  placed  with  the  English  frigate  Talbot, 
at  the  left  extremity  of  the  crescent,  was  exposed,  with 
its  brave  comrade,  to  the  fire  of  five  Turkish  frigates,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Russian  frigates.  Capt.  Hugon  has  re- 
ceived unanimous  felicitations  for  the  boldness  of  his  ma- 
noeuvres, and  the  gallantly  with  which  he  fought  the  ves- 
sels opposed  to  him.  The  Scipio,  capt.  Milires,  whose 
bowsprit  was  entangled  with  a fire-ship  that  was  in  frames, 
had  to  extinguish  the  fire  oh  board  four  times  without 
ceasing  to  fight,  firing  at  the  same  time  to  the  right  asid 
left  on  the  enemy’s  line,  and  on  the  forts. 

In  consequence  of  the  position  taken  by  capt.  Maurice, 
of  the  Trident,  admiral  de  Rigny  received  the  most  com- 
plete assistance  from  that  vessel. 

Captain  la  Bretonniere,  of  the  Breslau,  fought  first 
under  sail,  and  then  at  anchor,  going  wherever  his  pre- 
sence might  be  useful.  The  Russian  admiral  has  return- 
ed special  thanks  to  admiral  de  Rigny  for  the  assistance 
which  he  received  from  the  Breslau,  at  the  moment 
when  the  Azof  suffered  severely  from  the  cross  fire  ol 
the  enemy. 

The  Alcyone  and  the  Daphne,  schooners,  bravelv  par- 
ticipated in  the  attack  upon  the  first  fire-ships  made  by 
the  English  brigs  and  corvettes. 

In  a word,  whatever  opposed  the  allied  vessels  was 
speedily  overcome,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  bravery 
shown  by  some  Turkish  vessels. 

Admiral  de  Rigny  has  felt  himself  bound  to  return 
particular  thanks  to  captain  Fellowes,  of  his  Britannic 
majesty’s  frigate  the  Dartmouth,  which  was  appointed  to 
watch  the  fire  ship,  for  the  timely  succour  which  he  af- 
forded him  when  one  of  the  fire  ships,  in  flames,  was  on 
the  point  of  falling  on  the  Syrene. 


Our  squadron  had  43  killed,  ami  114  wounded.  Cap- 
tain de  la  Bretonniere  was  slightly  wounded.  Our  squad- 
ron has  suffered  great  damage.  Two  of  our  ships  of  the 
line  are  obliged  t»  return  to  Toulon  to  repair  their  masts. 
The  Syreue  in  particular  has  sustained  great  injury:  its 
main  and  mizen  masts  are  shot  away;  the  two  lower  yards 
and  maintop  yard  are  shot  away,  and  it  has  six  shots  be- 
tween wind  and  wat6r. 

The  Trident  is  going  to  Smyrna  to  meet  the  Junon, 
the  Poinoue,  aud  the  other  light  vessels,  to  supply  tiie 
wants  of  the  moment,  and  to  expect  new  directions. 

The  English  corvette  the  Rose  has  gone  to  Smyrna, 
whence  couriers  will  be  despatched  to  Constantinople  to 
announce  this  important  event.  Captain  Reverseaux,  of 
the  Pomone,  had  instructions  to  protect  the  French  sub- 
jects. 

Chevalier  de  Rigny  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  cor- 
diality and  efficacious  coperations  of  the  admirals,  his  col- 
leagues. 

Some  days  before  the  battle,  admiral  de  Rigny  had 
intimated  to  the  French,  who  were  employed  on  board 
Ibrahim’s  fleet,  that  the  mode  of  warfare  recently  adopt- 
ed by  the  Turks,  and  the  violation  of  his  word  by  Ibra- 
him, authorised  him  to  call  upon  them  to  quit  that  ser- 
vice. Only  one  of  them  did  not  consider  the  occasion 
sufficiently  urgent  to  obey  this  summons,  it  is  not  known 
whether  he  persevered. 

Our  crew  s have  justified  the  confidence  of  the  king;  in 
each  vessel,  the  cry  of  “vive  le  roi”  spontaneously  ac- 
companied the  first  broadside. 

This  squadron  had  before  it,  for  some  hours,  a dread- 
ful scene.  Conceive  about  50  ships  of  war,  of  all  rates, 
firing  in  a narrow  basin,  in  a triple  line;  the  burning  of 
some,  and  the  explosions  which  ensued. 

When  the  first  frigate,  yard  arm  to  yard  arm  with  our 
vessels,  took  fire  and  blew  up,  the  Syrene  was  so  near  a- 
stern,  that  its  mizen-mast  fell  on  that  frigate,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  the  main  mast. 

Additional  items. 

The  actual  loss  of  the  British,  from  the  returns  made 
from  the  several  vessels,  was  75  killed  and  1 97  wound- 
ed— of  the  French  43  killed,  70  severely  wounded  and 
65  slightly  wounded — total  187  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Russian  loss  is  not  yet  reported. 

The  king  of  England,  as  a mark  of  high  approval  of 
the  officers,  seamen  and  marines  at  Navarin,  has  con- 
ferred upon  vice  admiral  Codrington  a grand  cross  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath — nominating  at  the  same  time  all  the 
captains  and  commanders  who  shared  in  the  honor  olthe 
day,  to  he  knights  commanders  of  that  most  honorable 
order. 

His  royal  highness  the  lord  high  admiral,  has  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  post  captain  ail  the  commanders  who 
were  serving  in  the  ships  engaged  with  the  Turkish  fleet 
— the  senior  lieutenant  of  each  ship  to  the  rank  ot  com- 
mander, and  die  senior  mate  serving  on  board,  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  We  also  understand  that  such  of  the 
mates  and  midshipmen,  wounded  in  the  action,  as  had 
served  their  time,  have  been  likewise  promoted. — [Sun. 

The  destruction  of  the  Turks  must  have  been  dread- 
ful —but  the  returns  are  not  fully  given.  The  vessels 
were  full  of  men.  The  admiral’s  ship  lost  650  killed — 
another  of  the  line  400,  the  loss  m the  others  not  stated. 
The  total  loss  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  fight  and  its 
result,  have  amounted  to  several  thousand — and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Turks  fought  gallantly — with  desperation  ! 

The  Austrian  government  is  now  represented  as  ad- 
vising the  sublime  porte  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the 
allies,  and  hopes  were  entertained  by  many  individuals  in 
Paris,  that  its  counsel  would  prevail. 

Various  other  papers  and  particulars  must  be  laid  over 
for  the  next  Register — The  event  is  so  important  that 
all  which  belongs  to  it  should  be  preserved. 

Lucien  Bonaparte’s  son  is  said  to  have  been  killed  on 
board  the  Hellas,  in  attempting  io  unload  a pistol.  This 
is  indeed  a fatality.  The  young  man  had  not  the  good 
fortune  of  his  family,  nor  the  star  of  his  uncle  Napoleon. 


TWENTIETH  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December  13.  In  addition  to  the  proceedings  of  this 
day  already  inserted,  we  add  the  following. 
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Mr.  Hendrick*  submitted  the  following  resolution 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  Th  t the  committee  on  public  lands  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  what  further  provision  is  necessary  to 
be  made  hv  the  law  for  bringing  into  market  the  lands 
latelv  purchased  from  the  Indians. 

The  following  committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  bal- 
lot: Messrs.  Hendricks,  .}  Turks,  Bates,  Thomas,  and 
King. 

Mr.  Berrien  submitted  a resolution,  which  was  agreed 
to,  enquiring  into  the  expediency  ot  providing  bv  law 
for  the  trial  and  decision  of  claims  to  lands  derived 
or  alleged  to  be  derived  otherwise  than  from  the  United 
States,  in  the  several  states  or  territories  thereof. 

December  14.  Petitions  were  presented  by  Messrs. 
Smith,  of  Md.  Hayne,  JK'oble,  Haggles,  and  Kane,  and 
referred  to  their  appropriate  committees. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  presented  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  commerce  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  extending  the 
terms  allowed  to  exporters  of  foreign  merchandise,  ot 
the  right  of  drawbacks,  to  two  years;  and  also  the  expe- 
diency of  repealing  so  much  of  the  existing  law  as  im- 
poses a charge  of  two  and  a half  per  cent,  on  the  draw- 
backs of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  exported  from 
the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  authorizing  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  to  cause  public  ware-houses  to  be  erect- 
ed in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  allowing  drawbacks  on 
anv  proportion  of  such  packages  as  may  be  deposited  in 
the  public  warehouses,  and  which  are  under  the  charge 
of  the  revenue  officer. 

Mr.  Smith  also  presented  the  petition  of  Robert  Hall, 
a subject  of  Great  Britain,  praying  for  further  indem- 
nification forthe  destruction  of  the  ship  Union;  which 
was  read,  and  on  the  question,  whether  it  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  claims? 

An  animated  but  brief  debate  took  place.  The  reso- 
lution was  opposed  by  Messsrs.  Eaton,  Tlayne  and  Ben- 
ton on  the  ground  that  the  senate  was  not  the  proper  tri- 
bunal for  the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  British  subjects. 

Mr.  Smith  in  reply  stated  that  the  petition  and  papers 
had  been  received  and  referred  by  the  other  house. 
The  vessel  mentioned  in  the  petition  had  been  seized, 
and  the  cargo  forfeited,  on  the  day  after  the  peace.  And 
in  awarding  the  indemnification  at  a former  period,  in- 
stead of  obtaining  the  invoice  of  the  cargo  taken  iu  at 
Sumatra,  after  leaving  Calcutta,  the  invoice  of  the  cargo 
taken  in  at  Calcutta  had  been  resorted  to.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  an  indemnification  was  awarded  to  the 
petitioner  for  less  in  value  than  the  loss  which  lie  really 
Sustained.  Congress  was  now  asked  to  rectify  the  inju- 
ry,  growing  entirely  out  of  a mistake,  and  lie  hoped  no 
obstruction  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  an  object. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  JHacon  the  petition  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Harrison  moved  that  the  secretary  be  ordered  to 
cause  seats  to  be  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
reporters  of  the  proceedings,  the  late  improvements 
rendering  it  impossible  1'or  persons  sitting  in  the  gallery 
1o  understand  the  business  transacted  below.  [Agreed 
to  on  Monday,  the  location  of  the  seats  being  confid- 
ed to  the  vice  president.] 

After  leave  had  been  granted  to  bring  in  several  bills, 
the  following  resolution,  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Barton,  was  considered  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing,  by 
law,  a mode  in  which  sureties  of  public  officers  and  agents 
may  compel  the  United  States  to  use  due  diligence  m 
coercing  their  principals  to  timely  and  final  settlements 
of  their  accounts;  or,  in  default  thereof,  of  discharging 
such  sureties  from  liabilities,  as  in  cases  of  private  trans- 
actions. 

Sundry  bills,  which  were  yesterday  read  the  first  time, 
now  were  read  a second  time  and  referred. 

Mr.  King , having  obtained  leave,  introduced  a bill 
to  authorize  those  purchasers  of  public  lauds  who  have 
relinquished  the  same,  under  the  provisions  of  the  seve- 
ral acts  for  the  relief  of  purchasers  of  public  lauds,  to  re- 


enter the  same  at  a fixed  price;  which  was  twice  read 
and  referred. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Williams , it  was  ordered,  that  when 
the  senate  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  Monday  next;  The 
senate  then  went  into  the  consideration  of  executive  bu- 
siness, and  after  a short  time  spent  therein — Adjourned. 

Decembn'  17.  Mr.  Webster  appeared,  was  qualified, 
and  took  his  seat. 

Mr  Smith  from  the  committee  on  commerce,  reported 
a hill  to  repeal  in  part  the  duty  on  imported  salt 

Mr.  Woodbury  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  abolishing  all 
discrimin  ting  duties  on  foreign  vessels  and  any  merchan- 
dise imported  therein,  when  they  belong  to  nations  who 
have  adopted  or  shall  adopt  a similar  rule  concerning 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargoes. 

Mr.  Dickerson  introduced  a bill  for  a distribution  of 
a portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  amongst  the 
several  states,  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  a second 
reading. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Ky.  submitted  a resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  examination  of  certain  places,  as  to  their  fitness  for 
the  establishment  of  armories,  similar  to  the  one  at  Har- 
pers ferry  and  Springfield.  [Agreed  to  next  day.] 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  on  Friday  were 
agreed  to,  the  words  “principal  cities”  being  strickeu 
out,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  ofMd.  the  hill  explanatory 
of  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  reduce  and  fix  the  military 
peace  establishment  of  the  United  States,  passed  March 
2d,  1821,  was  taken  up  and  considered  in  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harrison , the  2d  section  was  strick- 
en out,  and  the  bill  as  amended,  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a third  reading. 

Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  presented  the  memo- 
rial of  sundry  citizens  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  praying 
that  no  further  duties  be  imposed  on  importations,  partic- 
ularly on  woollens. 

Mr.  Hayne,  on  presenting  the  memorial  observed  that 
it  related  to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  in  the  support  of 
which  we  had  engaged  in  two  wars,  and  on  the  perma- 
nence of  which  our  national  prosperity  depended.  It  was 
signed  by  fifteen  hundred  citizens  of  Boston  and  its  vici- 
nity, embracing  many  of  the  most  enlightened  mer- 
chants, with  many  of  the  judicious  manufacturers  of 
that  metropolis.  They  pray  that  congress  will  not  in- 
crease the  duties  on  importations,  especially  on  woollens. 
The  memorial  was  written  with  uncommon  ability,  and 
its  facts  and  statements  were  so  replete  with  good  sense, 
candor  and  moderation,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  command 
the  most  respectful  attention  from  this  boby.  He  had  a 
few  days  ago,  the  honor  of  presenting  a similar  memo- 
rial from  the  citizens  of  Charleston.  He  was  happy  to 
witness  the  movements  on  the  part  of  the  merchants,  the 
agriculturists  and  the  judicious  manufacturers  ot  the 
United  States,  and  he  trusted  that,  through  their  co-op- 
eration, the  country  would  be  relieved  from  the  curse  of 
the  prohibitory  system, 

Mr.  Hayne  then  read  a letter  addressed  to  him  by  > 
committee  to  Mr  Hayne  the  presentation  of  their  me- 
morial and  the  defence  of  its  principles. 

The  memorial  was  then  read,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Hayne,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  manufactures 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

December  18.  After  the  reception  of  petitions  and 
their  reference  to  the  appropriate  committees, 

Mr.  Robbins  introduced  a bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
cision of  controversies  between  the  several  states  of  the 
union,  which  was  read  and  ordered  to  a second  reading. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chambers , the  memorials  and  pe- 
titions of  individuals  having  suffered  by  French  spolia- 
tions prior  to  the  year  1800,  were  ordered  to  be  referred 
to  a select  committee  of  seven. 

The  senate  then  ballotted  for  the  several  members  of 
the  committee,  when  Messrs.  Chambers , Webster,  Bev- 
i ien,  Tazewell,  Harris,  Hayne,  and  Johnston , of  Lou. 
were  elected. 

Mr.  Haggles  introduced  .a  bill  for  the  completion  and 
repair  of  the  Cumberland  road,  from  Bridgeport  to  Zanes- 
ville, in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  lor  the  survey  of  die  same 
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between  Zanesville  to  the  capital  ot  the  state  ofMissouri; 
■which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  a second  reading. 

A resolution  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr.  Ridgley, 
lor  the  appointment  of  a committee  of  five,  to  revise  the 
rules  of  the  senate,  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  ballot  to  con- 
stitute the  committee.  Messrs.  Ridgley , Rugglea,  King , 
J\Iaco?i,  and  Foot. 

The  resolution  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr.  Woodbury , 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  abolishing  all  discriminating 
duties  on  the  vessels  of  foreign  powers,  extending  the 
same  measure  to  those  of  this  country,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

A bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  Daniel  Bissell 
as  colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of  artillery,  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  a portion  of 
the  revenue  of  the  United  States  among  the  several  states 
of  the  union,  was  read  a second  time  and  referred  to  a 
select,  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Dickerson , 
Branch , Rowan,  Smith  of  Md.  Berrien,  Tazewell,  and 
Webster. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noble,  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
state  of  Indiana  to  sell  the  lands  heretofore  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  schools  in  that  state,  was  taken  up,  and, 
after  Messrs.  Barton  and  JYoble  had  delivered  their  sen- 
timents on  the  subject,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a third  reading. 

The  bill  to  repeal,  in  part,  the  duty  on  salt,  was  then 
taken  up  for  consideration,  but  in  consequence  of  seve- 
ral members  not  being  in  their  seats,  it  was  laid  on  the 
table,  when  the  senate  adjourned. 

December  19.  Mr.  Silsbee  submitted  a resolution  en- 
quiring into  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  present  rate 
of  duties  on  wines  and  teas. 

Mr.  Harrison  introduced  a bill  for  the  prevention  of 
desertions  in  the  army  and  for  other  purposes. 

A resolution  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr.  Johnson , of 
Ken.  relative  to  light  houses,  light  vessels,  &c.  on  the 
coast  of  Florida,  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  report  from  the  committee  of  claims,  on  the  pe- 
tition of  Wm.  D.  Beall,  concluding  with  the  resolution 
that  the  prayer  of  petitioner  ought  not  be  granted,  was 
taken  up,  and,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  by  Mr.  Smith , 
to  induce  the  senate  to  strike  out  the  word  “not,”  agreed 
to.  This  petition  lias  yearly  been  before  congress  since 
1812,  and  uniformly  rejected. 

The  bill  to  authorise  the  state  of  Indiana  to  sell  the 
lands  hitherto  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools  in  the 
state,  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

The  bill  for  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  was 
taken  up  as  a special  order  of  the  day.  The  amendments 
reported  from  the  select  committee,  which  are  merely 
verbal,  were  agreed  to,  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  was 
open  for  consideration  and  amendment,  in  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Johnson , in  a speech  of  some  length,  eloquently 
advocated  the  objects  of  the  bill,  which  was  then  report- 
ed, without  further  amendment  from  the  committee 
of  the  whole;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  senate 
adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Dec.  14.  Forty-five  petitions  and  memorials 
were  presented  this  day;  among  them  the  following: 

By  Mr.  Hamilton — Remonstrances  of  the  agricultural 
societies  of  the  parishes -of  St.  Andrew  and  St  John,  in 
South  Carolina,  against  an  increase  of  the  tariff  on  impor- 
tations. 

By  Mr.  Tucker,  of  S.  C — A remonstrance  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Fairfield  district,  of  the  same  tenor  and  effect. 

By  Mr.  Speaker  Stevenson,  of  citizens  of  the  city -of 
Philadelphia,  setting  forth  that  at  a general  election  in  Oc- 
tober, 1826,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  members  of 
congress,  upon  counting  the  votes  “in  the  regular  con- 
gressional ballot  boxes,”  there  was  found  to  be  an  equal 
number  of  votes  for  John  Sergeant  and  Henry  Horn,  upon 
which  it  was  declared  that  no  choice  had  been  made: 
That,  in  counting  the  voles  contained  in  the  l(coroner’s’, 
and  other  boxes,  there  was  found  a number  of  votes  in 
favor  of  Henry  Horn,  over  and  above  those  given  for  J ohn 
Sergeant.”  Under  these  circumstances,  the  memorial- 
ists submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  house  “the  proprie- 


ty of  instituting  an  investigation  into  the  premises,  and  of 
deciding  the  important  question,  whether  by  design,  ac- 
cident, or  neglect,  of  the  inspectors  or  judges  of  an  elec- 
tion, in  misplacing,  or  suffering  the  votes  of  an  elector  to 
be  misplaced,  they  may  disfranchise  the  elector,  pervert 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our 
country,  and  render  nugatory  the  inestimable  right  of 
election.”  The  memorialists  “submit  the  opinion  that  no 
subsequent  election  can  in  any  manner  affect  the  important 
principle  involved  in  the  Jirst.  ” 

This  memorial  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  elec- 
tions. 

It  is  signed  by  twenty-one  persons,  and  to  it  is  append- 
ed the  following  note:  “If  time  allowed,  two  thousand 
signers  could  be  obtained  to  this  memorial.  ” 

The  speaker  also  presented  a memorial  of  Samuel 
Angus,  of  New  York,  renewing  his  application,  formerly 
made,  to  be  rc-instated  in  his  rank  and  command  as  a cap- 
tain in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  of  which  he  has  been 
deprived  by  order  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  Isaacs,  from  the  committee  on  public  lands,  re- 
ported a bill  to  revise,  and  continue  in  force,  the  several 
acts  making  provision  for  the  extinguishment  of  the.  debt 
due  to  the  United  States  by  purchasers  of  the  public 
lands,  which  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-mor- 
row. 

Mr.  Wright , of  Ohio,  asked  leave  to  introduce  a bill 
in  addition  to  the  act,  entitled  “an  act  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  lands  conveyed  to  the  United  States,  in  certain 
cases,  and  for  other  purposes,”  passed  the  26th  day  of 
May,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  as  to  the  case  of  Thaddeus 
Laughlin;  it  was  accompanied  by  a communication  from 
the  attorney  general.  The  papers  were  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  speaker  communicated  to  the  house  the  following 
letter: 

December  12,  1827. 

Sir:  I have  received  from  the  clerk  an  order  of  the 
house  requiring  me  to  serve  on  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means. 

From  some  acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  that  com- 
mittee, acquired  during  six  years’  experience  in  the  chair, 
I am  thoroughly  persuaded  of  my  inability  to  discharge 
them,  (in  my  present  very  feeble  state  of  health,)  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction  to  myself,  or  advantage  to  the 
public.  I,  therefore,  respectfully  pray  to  be  excused 
from  serving. 

I am,  with  high  respect,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
JOHN  RANDOLPH,  of  Roanoke. 

To  Andrew  Stevenson,  esq.. 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  Representatives  of  the  U.  S. 

The  letter  being  read,  the  question  was  put,  “will  the 
house  excuse  Mr.  Randolph  from  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means?” 

And  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  McDuffie  then  moved  that  a member  be  appoint- 
ed of  the  committee,  so  that  the  same  be  complete";  which 
being  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Smyth,  of  Virginia  was  appointed. 

Several  resolutions  of  a private  nature  were  disposed 
of. 

Mr.  Barnard  submitted  the  following  resolution  for 
consideration  to-morrow: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  this  house,  if  not,  in  his 
opinion,  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  the  cor- 
respondence of  this  government  with  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, relative  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Saint  Law- 
rence. [Agreed to  on  Monday.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ward,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  memorials  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  heretofore  pre- 
sented, for  grants  of  land,  together  with  the  favorable 
report  ot  a select  committee  thereon,  he  referred  to  the 
committee  on  the  public  lands,  and  that  the  said  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
permitting  the  said  officers  to  select  a body  of  land  to  be 
surveyed  as  the  public  lands  are,  under  the  direction  cf 
the  commissioners  of  the  general  land  office,  which  said 
land,  when  so  surveyed,  shall  be  subject  to  be  located 
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by  warrants,  to  be  issued  to  said  officers,  or  to  their  legal 
representatives,  reserving  every  alternate  quarter  section 
to  the  United  States,  and  requiring asa  condition,  on  which 
the  patent  shall  issue  and  the  fee  be  vested,  that  the  land, 
so  located,  shall  be  improved  within  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  respective  warrants. 

Adjourned  till  Monday. 

Monday,  Dec.  17.  A desultory  discussion  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  entry  on  the  journal  of  Friday,  of 
the  proceedings  on  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Ohio,  relative  to  the  sale  of  lands  co  eyed  to  the 
United  States  in  certain  cases.  The  bill  ad  been  in- 
troduced with  leave  ot  the  house,  and  was  read  ,>r»d 

committed  to  the  committee  «.»««  juuipiary,  and  was  so 
entered  on  the  journal  This  entry  was  alleged  to  be 
the  entry  ot  a proceeding  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
house,  which  require  that  bills  thus  introduced  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  house,  should  be  sent  to  a committee  to 
be  prepared,  before  they  could  be  subjected  to  legislative 
action.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Taylor  to  amend  the  jour- 
nal; but  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a vote  of  101  to  63. 
A subsequent  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Ttiylor , to  re- 
scind so  much  of  the  proceedings  ot  Friday,  as  were  sub- 
sequent to  the  asking  and  obtaining  leave  to  introduce 
the  bill  referred  to,  and  this  motion  being  successful,  that 
part  of  the  proceedings  was  rescinded,  and  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Wright  was  then  referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
judiciary;  with  instructions  to  prepare  and  report  a bill. 

Numerous  resolutions  and  petitions  were  presented 
this  day  and  referred.  Several  bills  were  reported  by  the 
different  committees,  among  them  for  the  relief  of  William 
Thompson,  William  Lloyd,  and  general  Thomas  Flour- 
noy. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communication 
from  the  post-master  general,  in  reply  to  a resolution  on 
the  subject  of  the  obstructions  of  the  main  route  from 
Natchez  to  New  Orleans,  which  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  post  offices  and  post  roads. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  18.  The  following  committees,  which 
have  been  appointed  by  the  house,  we  have  not  hereto- 
fore announced: 

On  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  lots  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington— Messrs.  Brent,  Bassett,  Wales,  Washington, 
Tracy. 

On  the  memorials  of  various  institutions  for  the  in-  j 
struciion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. — Messrs.  Wright,  of' 
Ohio,  Addams,  De  Graff,  Marable,  Davenport,  Baldwin, 
Barnard. 

Among  the  petitions  presented  this  day  was  one  from 
the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  against  an 
increase  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Whittlesey,  from  the  committee  on  claims,  made 
reports  adverse  to  the  claims  of  William  Bishop,  Lewis 
B.  W illis,  Madame  De  Piernas,  and  Robert  Davis. 

Mr.  Strong,  from  the  committee  on  the  territories,  to 
which  was  refered  a memorial  of  the  citizens  of  St. 
Augustine,  reported  a bill  to  secure  to  certain  inhabitants 
in  the  territory  of  Florida,  the  right  of  voting  at  elec- 
tions, and  to  alter  the  time  of  holding  the  sessions  of  the 
legislative  council  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Strong  expressed  a wish  that  the  house  would 
consent  that  this  hill  should  be  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a third  reading,  and  accompanied  this  request  by  a 
few  remarks  explanatory  of  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
bill;  which  was  a copy  of  one  reported  by  the  same  com- 
mittee at  the  last  session,  but  lost  in  the  senate,  for  want 
of  time  to  consider  it.  It  had  two  objects  only:  one  was 
to  allow  certain,  persons,  who  had  been  residents  of  Flo- 
rida at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  that  territory  byr  Spain 
to  the  United  States,  to  vote  at  the  elections,  of  which 
privilege  they  had  been  deprived  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lative council  of  the  territory,  which  the  council  had 
thought  themselves  authorized  and  competent  to  pass. 
The  committee  deemed  this  class  of  inhabitants  to  be  as 
much  entitled  to  the  elective  franchise,  as  others  who  exer- 
cised that  privilege,  and  he  doubted  not  that  the  house 
would  agree  with  the  committee  in  opinion.  The  other 
object  ot  the  bill  was  to  change  the  time  of  the  meeting 
ot  the  council,  from  October  to  December.  lie  knew  of  j 
no  objections  to  the  bill,  and  presumed  none  existed. 

The  bill  was  thereupon  ordered  to  its  third  reading  to- 
morrow, without  being  committed. 


Mr.  Wickliffe,  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary^ 
made  the  follow  ing  report: 

By  the  resolution  of  tins  house,  passed  on  the  11th 
instant,  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  were  instructed 
to  “inquire  whether  any  further  provisions  by  law  be  ne- 
cessary to  carry  into  effect  the  9th  article  ot  the  treaty- 
concluded  on  the  22 d February, 1819,  between  his  Catholic 
majesty  and  the  United  States;  and  further  to  inquire  in- 
to the  propriety  of  extending  the  provisions  of  the  act  ot 
the  3d  ot  March,  1823,  so  as  to  embrace  the  losses  occa- 
sioned by  the  invasions  of  Florida,  in  1812  and  1814. 
They  have  performed  «bat  duty,  and  are  of  the  opinion, 
tk.«t  r>o  further  legislation  is  necessary'  to  carry  into  effect 
the  9thartiote  of  said  treaty;  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
extend  the  provision  of  the  act  ot  the  3d  March,  1823, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  invasion  of 
Florida  in  1812  and  1814.  In  this  opinion  the  commit- 
tee derive  great  confidence  trom  the  reasoning  contain- 
ed in  the  report  (made  on  the  16th  March,  1826,  No.  112) 
from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  to  w hom  this  sub- 
ject, by  the  order  of  the  house,  at  the  1st  session  of  the 
19th  congress,  was  referred,  to  which  report  they  beg 
leave  to  refer.  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  the  said  reso- 
lution, and  that  the  persons  interested  have  leave  to  with- 
draw their  papers  and  vouchers. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Floyd , from  the  committee  appointed  on  the  sub- 
ject, reported  a bill  to  authorize  the  occupation  of  the 
Oregon  [Columbia]  river;  which  was  twice  read,  and 
committed  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  union. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Geo.  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be  di- 
rected to  inquire  into  the  expediencyjof  providing  by  law 
to  carry  into  full  effect  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
the  8th  of  January,  IS21,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Creek  Indians,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  claims  of  the 
citizens  of  Georgia  against  said  Indians,  for  injury  done 
prior  to  the  year  1802. 

Mr.  Bartlett  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency'  of  causing  to  be 
paid  to  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  hospitals,  such 
sum  as  may  be  due  to  the  navy  hospital  fund,  from  the 
’treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bartlett  accompanied  the  resolution  with  some 
explanatory  statements — trom  which  it  appeared,  that, 
in  the  year  1798,  a fund  for  the  erection  of  marine  hos- 
pitals, was  raised  by  means  of  a deduction  from  the  payr 
of  the  officers  and  men  in  the  naval  service.  In  succeed- 
ing years  a similar  arrangement  took  place  again — and 
the  sums  thus  raised  had  been  paid  into  the  treasury', 
w here  they  remained  until  1811,  when  the  secretaries  of 
the  navy,  of  war,  and  of  the  treasury,  were  created  a 
board  of  commissioners  for  the  navy  hospital  fund,  and 
made  a report  to  congress  on  that  subject.  From  a re- 
cent report  of  the  board,  it  appears  that  a balance  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty -two  thousand  dollars  is  still  due  from 
the  treasury  to  this  fund.  Congress  were  called  upon, 
at  the  last  session,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  balance  for 
the  objects  intended,  but  nothing  had  been  done.  In  the 
mean  while,  various  works  had  been  projected  and  com- 
menced, and  were  now  in  a state  which  required  the  ap- 
plication of  a further  sum  for  their  completion.  The 
resolution  was  thereupon  adopted. 

The  speaker  stated  to  the  house,  that,  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  19th  congress,  a resolution  passed  directing 
ten  complete  sets  of  Niles’  Weekly  Register  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  clerk,  and  placed  amongst  the  documents 
of  the  house  for  the  use  of  the  members.  Me  was  in- 
formed by  the  clerk  that  this  had  been  done.  He  had 
also  received,  from  the  editor  of  the  Register,  a commu- 
nicationasking instructions  as  to  furnishing  the  volumes 
for  the  present  year.  Upon  examining  the  resolution, 
the  speaker  did  not  consider  it  sufficiently  definite  to  au- 
thorize tym  to  give  an  order  for  tiie  purchase  of  the  fwl- 
ditional  volumes,  without  the  assent  of  the  house.  He 
begged  leave,  therefore,  to  present  the  subject  to  the 
house,  and  ask  its  instructions. 

YY  hereupon,  Mr.  Little  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 
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Resolved , That  the  clerk  of  this  house  be  directed  to  l Mr.  McDuffie  offered  the  following  resolutions,  on  the 
obtain  from  Hezekiah  Niles,  ten  copies  of  his  Register  j same  subject,  which  were  committed >to  a committee  of 

the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 


for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Bassett  observed  that  this  was  a subject  which 
seemed  to  require  a moment’s  reflection;  and,  that  it 
might  not  be  passed  upon  precipitately,  he  moved  to  lay 
the  resolution  on  the  table.  He  withdrew  the  motion, 
however,  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Ingham , who  suggested  a modification  to  make 
the  resolution  embrace  oi»U  the  volumes  of  the  present 
year.  It  was  a book  of  great  us*  as  a reference,  and  in 
the  shape  he  suggested  he  would  vm*  f0r  it. 

Mr.  Little  accepted  the  amendment,  ami  the  resolu- 
tion as  modified  was  agreed  to. 

The  following  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  T en.  was  taken  up: 

“ Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  and  practica- 
bility of  establishing  some  mode  by  which  all  the  In- 
dians east  of  the  Mississippi  river  may  be  immediately  and 
gradually  removed  beyond  or  west  of  said  river,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  land  attached  to  each  tribe,  and  secured 


Resolved , That  it  is  expedient  that  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  be  so  amended  as  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  president  and  vice  president  from  devolving  on 
the  respective  houses  of  congress. 

Resolved , That  the  people  of  the  respective  states  en- 
titled to  vote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legis. 
lature,  ought  to  be  invested  with  the  privilege  of  voting 
directly  for  the  aforesaid  officers,  each  state  giving  as 
many  electoral  vote.;.  win  eunal  the  number  of  sena- 
tors and  representatives  to  which  suen  su»tc  may  be  en- 
titled in  congress. 

Resolved , That  the  constitution  ought  to  be  so  amend- 
ed as  to  provide  some  uniform  mode  by  which  the  quali- 
fied voters  aforesaid,  shall  give  the  electoral  votes  in  the 
respective  states. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  that  the  vote  should 
be  given  in  the  respective  states  by  a general  ticket. 
Resolved,  That  the  several  states  ought  to  be  divided 


to  such  tribe  or  tribes,  with  the  sovereignty  or  right  of!  into  electoral  districts  for  the  purpose  of  voting  for  pre- 
soil, in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same-  extent,  that  j sklent  and  vice  president. 

the  right  of  domain  is  secure^  to  the  respective  states  of  j Resolved , That  a committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  union;  and  thereto  establish  a territorial  government!  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  in  conformity  with  the 
over  them,  of  the  same  kind,  and  regulated  by  the  same  | foregoing  resolutions. 

rules,  that  the  territories  of  the  United  States  are  now  j Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  gave  notice  that  he  should  to- 
governed;  and  that,  if  the  said  committee  cannot  devise  i morrow  call.up  his  resolution  relative  to  the  sale  of  bank 


any  plan  that  will  be  just  and  magnanimous,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  to  attain  that  end,  that  they  shall 
then  inquire  into  the  right  and  expediency  of  extending 
the  laws  and  municipal  regulations  of  the  United  States, 
and,  also,  of  the  several  states  wherein  said  Indians  re- 
side, over  them.” 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fort,  the  resolution  offered  a 
few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Lumpkin , on  the  same  subject,  was 
read:  Whereupon, 

Mr.  Mitchell  in  a brief  speech  warmly  advocated  the 
resolution,  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Lumpkin,  who 


stock. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McLean , it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
general  superintendancy  of  Indian  affairs  at  the  seat  of  the 
general  government,  to  be  attached  to  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  charged  with  the  execution  of  all  business  con- 
nected with  our  Indian  relations,  under  the  head” of  that 
department. 

Several  resolutions  were  offered  of  minor  importance, 
when  the  speaker  gave  notice  that  on  to-morrow  lie  should 


thought  his  resolution,  offered  a few  days  since,  embrac-  commence  calling  the  ordei’9  of  the  day,  and  should  limit 
ed  all  necessary  objects,  and  that  Mr.  Mitchell’s  looked  j the  time  for  the  offering  of  resolutions  to  one  hour. 


too  far  ahead.  A few  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston upon  the  importance  of  the  subject,  when  the 
question  was  taken  and  the  resolution  adopted.  Ad- 
ourned. 


The  house  then  adjourned. 

Committee  on  the  public  buildings,  ordered  yesterday,, 
viz:  Messrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  Everett,  Garrow,  Talia- 
ferro, Fort,  Pierson,  King. 


Wednesday,  Dec.  19.  After  the  presentation  of  pe- 
titions and  the  reception  of  reports  from  committees, 
the  following  motion,  made  yesterday  by  Mr.  Bartlett , 
to  amenddhe  rules  of  the  house,  was  taken  up,  and  after 
debate  laid  on  the  table: 

“Every  bill  shall  be  introduced  by  motion  for  leave, 
or  by  an  order  of  the  house,  on  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee; and,  in  either  ease,  a committee  to  prepaid  the 
same  shall  be  appointed.  In  cases  of  a general  nature, 
one  day’s  notice  at  least  shall  be  given  of  the  motion  to 
bring  in  a bill;  and  every  such  motion  may  be  commit- 
ted.” It  was  proposed  to  strike  out  the  preceding,  and 
to  insert,  “No  bill  shall  be  introduced  except  upon  the 
report  of  a committee.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  JYeivton , it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  he 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  refunding  the 
tax  laid  by  congress  on  domestic  spirits  by  the  act  of 
July,  1813,  to  such  contractors  as  were  bound  to  furnish 
supplies  of  that  article  to  the  United  States,  by  contract 
made  prior  to  that  date,  and  which  supplies  were  to  be 
delivered  to  the  United  States  subsequently  to  the  passage 
of  the  said  act,  and  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  tax  or  du- 
ty above  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Stores  moved  to  discharge  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  hill  to  fix  the  ratio  of  representation  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1830;  which  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  bill  was  refereed  to  a select  committee  of  twenty- 
four. 

Mr.  Smyth,  of  Virginia,  offered  a joint  resolution  pro- 
posing sundry  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States,  relative  to -the  election  of  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident, which  was  read  twice,  Committed  to  a committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,.  [W  e shall  insert  it  hereafter.  1 


Thursday’s  proceedings— dec.  20. 

The  senate  wras  chiefly  occupied  in  considering  a reso- 
lution relative  to  the  public  lands,  apd  in  discussing  the 
bill  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt. 

In  the  house  of  representatives  a good  deal  of  busi- 
ness was  attended  to,  and  the  resolution  of  Mr.  P.  P. 
Barbour , modified  to  instruct  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  for 
the  sale  of  the  bank  stock,  was  discussed,  by  the  mover-, 
and  Messrs.  McDuffie  and  Drayton — the  two  latter 
against  it.  The  house  adjourned  without  any  decision. 
The  debate  was  an  able  one,  and  an  appeal  to  the  reason 
of  the  house.  It  may  last  several  days. 

We  have  not  time, or  room,  tor  a further  notice  of  the 
proceedings,  at  present. 


ITEMS. 

Virginia.  A bill  to  call  a convention  to  revise  the 
constitution,  has  passed  th«  house  of  delegates  114  to 
89 — an  unlooked-for  majority,  and  holding  out  the  hope 
of  better  days.  The  bill  has  yet  to  pass  the  senate. 
Hitherto  it  has  see-saived  between  the  two  houses,  as  if 
to  amuse  a majority  of  the  voters  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Giles  has  been  re-elected  governor  without  regular  op- 
position— for  him  142,  scattering  57  votes. 

Canada.  The  parliament  of  Lower  Canada,  refusing 
to  elect  any  other  speaker  than  Mr.  Fapineau,  has  been 
prorogued  by  the  governor.  A deputation  from  the  as- 
sembly was  to  proceed  to  England,  to  prefer  complaints 
against  the  governor.  The  Quebec  official  Gazette, 
speaking  of  the  proceedings  of  the  house  says, they  “show 
that  there  are  men  among  them  prepared  to  go  all 
lengths.”  ' 
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Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  The  very  essence 
of  the  “ Virginia  policy”  is  squeezed  into  a petition  insert- 
ed in  the  Enquirer  of  the  20th  inst.  praying  that  the  le- 
gislature of  the  state  may  instantly  repeal  the  act  of  the 
last  session  which  authorizes  the  survey  and  making  ot  a 
rail  rotul,  through  certain  pails  ot  \ irginia  to  the  Ohio 
river,  hie.  As  usual,  there  is  much  of  hair-splitting  ar- 
gument about  the  matter — but  the  sum  and  substance  ot 
the  whok  seems  to  be,  that  Virginia  ought  to  retain  tcv 
herself  the  o>  tTeign  right  to  prevent  internal  improve- 
ments by  othera,  w helhei'  she  herself  will  or  v.  ill  not 
make  them!  And  it  appears  as  if  agreed  that  it  will  be 
better  for  the  state,  that  its  large  and  fertile  western  dis- 
trict, should  remain  as  it  is — ■deprived  of  a market  for 
m.-mv  of  its  productions,  than  that  Baltimore  may  be- 
rmirl-mc  puree  ur  their  deposit — Baltimore  being  a fo- 
rtign  port, — without  the  limits  of  the  “nation  of  Vir- 
ginia!” 

We  would  not  be  uncliaritahle — but  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  this  petition  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, (except  more  restricted  and  refined),  as  certainly 
prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  in  respect  to  internal  im- 
provements and  domestic  industry,  generally.  We  per- 
sonally know  that  some,  otherwise  high-minded  and  lib- 
eral men,  are  opposed  to  these  things,  because  they  in- 
crease population  and  wealth  in  certain  of  the  states.  It  is 
to  them  a “misery”  that  others  should  advance  while 
they  themselves  are  remaining  still ; and,  if  the  secrets 
of  men’s  hearts  could  be  shown,  it  would  appear  that 
this  is  the  real  ground  upon  which  many,  we  say  many, 
of  the  very  violent  enemies  of  internal  improvement 
and  home  manufactures  have  taken  their  stand!  They 
would  rather  that  the  whole  union  should  creep  on  at 
the  snail-like  pace  of  Maryland*  and  Virginia,  than  that 
rushes  of  a hardy  population  and  active  wealth  should  be 
any  where  made,  as  in  New  York,  Ohio,  &c.  It  is  an 
old  saying  that  “misery  loves  company” — and  this  love 
of  company  seems  to  extend  so  far,  in  the  mind  of  some 
one,  as  to  be  applicable  even  to  the  drawing  ot  geogra- 
phical lines  within  his  own  state!  This  has  the  greater 
appearance  ot  probability,  because  that  if  the  proposed 
rail  road  shall  become  profitable,  Virginia  may  partici- 
pate in  it  as  a stockholder — and  that,  if  either  of  her  own 
ports  can  be  rendered  a better  and  more  convenient  mar- 
ket than  Baltimore,  there  will  not  be  any  thing  to  pre-‘ 
vent  a diversion  of  the  trade  to  such  port,  by  the  mak- 
ing of  a pure  Virginia  rail  road  to  carry  the  produce 
thither.  The  envious  man  was  willing  to  lose  ait  eye 
♦ hat  his  neighbor,  (who  had  but.  one),  might  become 
blind— .the  dog  starved  himself  in  the  manger  rather  than 
that  the  ox  should  eat  the  hay.  The  “morals”  of  these 
fables  are  as  applicable  now  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  fEsop.  However,  we  have  no  idea  that  the  principle 
of  them  will  prevail.  We  have  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  Virginia,  except  to  .wish  well  to  them 
and  advance  them,  by  all  the  little  means  in  our  power. 
We  wish  that  she  would  do  more  ami  talk  less, — for,  we 
have  often  observed,  we  regard  it  as  for  the  benefit  of  the 


*It  is  worthy  of  profound  rejection,  tiiat.  the  popula- 
tion ot  Maryland,  except  because  of  the  increase  iu  the 
manufacturing  districts,  would  shew  a decrease  since 
1790— and  so,  we  presume,  it  is  with  respect  to  the  “tide- 
water counties”  of  Virginia — or,  in  old  Virginia.  But 
ve  hope  for  better  limes  in  both  these  states.  Mary- 
land is  rousing  herself  into  action,  and  litoral  and  enlight- 
ened views  prevail  as  to  internal  improvements — the  last 
annual  message  of  our  worthy  governor  is  admirable  on 
that  subject,  and  the  opposition  ;o  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  manufactures  is  givmg  way,  in  ascertaining  the 
market  which  they  afford  the  farmers.  And  in  Yir- 
-ginia,  aye  in  Virginia,  he  house  of  delegates,  by  a large 
majority,  has  adopted  a proposition  to  appoint  a ccui- 
rttiliee  on  manufactures! 
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whole  union,  that  she  should  remain  one  of  the  “great 
states.”  Lately,  she  was  first  in  population  and  wealth— 
but  now,  in  physical  force,  or  power  of  action,  she  has 
no  more  than  a fifth  rank;  and  must  and  will  recede  fur- 
ther and  futher  unless  her  policy  is  changed.  Her  poli- 
ticians may  argue  this  matter  as  they  please — they  can- 
not shake  the  facts, — and  while  they  argue,  others  will 
be  acting;  and  the  time,  perhaps,  is  not  distant,  when 
one  of  the  states  among  the  smallest  in  its  territorial 
limits,  wiil  be  able  to  pin-chase  and  pay  for  the  whole  fee 
of  the  70,000  square  miles  of  Virginia,  at  the  present  sel- 
ling prices  of  her  lands.  We  are  satisfied  that  such  a 
state  of  things  is  not  for  the  welfare  of  the  republic — and 
have  long  wished  that  the  great  natural  resources  of  Vir- 
ginia were  brought  out,  to  compete  with  those  other 
states,  and  preserve  a wholesome  equilibrium,  and  cause 
a more  dispersed  state  of  the  poioet'  of  the  nation  than 
c n exist  in  the  success  of  her  policy,  which  is— to  let 
things  alone!  Let  the  forests  remain — the  mines  be 
unwrought,  the  water-falls  unemployed — and  sufter  that 
invaluable  class,  her  free  laborers,  to  seek  that  employ- 
ment, encouragement  and  reward  elsewhere,  which  is  de- 
nied them  at  home.  Virginia  abounds  in  learned  men — 
some  of  them  have  laughed  at  “Boeotian”  Pennsylva- 
nia. But  the  most  “sftqfo’J  German”  farmer  of  that  state, 
would  crack  his  sides,  if  he  beheld  four  or  five  small 
horses  and  a couple  of  big  negroes,  employed  in  rolling* 
a hogshead  of  tobacco  through  the  mud  to  market,  at  the 
rate  of  8 or  10  miles  per  day,  knowing  that,  with  4 
horses,  he  carries  to  market  four  times  the  weight  of  a 
hogshead  of  tobacco,  and  travels  more  than  2Q  miles 
per  day. 

We  are  glad  to  believe  that  this  policy  is  growing  out 
ot  fashion  in  Virginia.  A just  distribution  of  political 
power  will  speedily  end  it,  and  the  rich  valley,  with  the 
vigorous  west,  will  retrieve  the  standing  of  the  state— if 
permitted  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  which  God  and 
nature  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

Protection.  A late  Boston  paper  says. — “We  Ieam 
that  the  losses  recently  sustained  by  the  insurance  offi- 
ces of  this  city,  in  consequence  of  recent  Greek  piracies, 
amount  to  nearly  $100,000.  Ought  not  our  squadron  in, 
the  Mediterranean  to  be  increased?” 

ICPWe  plumply  say  no — unless  on  general  princi- 
ples. The  cost  of  our  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  its  present  force,  probably  exceeds  the  whole  value  of 
all  articles  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  sent 
into  that  sea.  Many  manufactories  worth  $100,000,  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  acts  ofincendiaries — but  who 
lias  asked  that  a portion  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  detached  for  the  protection  of  such  establish- 
ments^ We  wish  to  know  the  reason  why  American 
property  abroad  shall  be  sheltered  at  the  cost  of  the  na- 
tion, and  property  at  home  be  “let  alone”  to  individual 
guardianship  and  skill.  We  have  lately  had  a flourishing 
petition  from  Boston  against  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures, perhaps,  and  most  probably,  signed  by  the  most 
of  those  who  desire  national  protection  in  their  pursuits. 
It  is  right,  that  a ship  of  the  line  should  be  employed  in 
convoying  and  defending  a small  craft,  the  proceeds  of 
whose  cargo  v/ould  not  pay  the  officers  and  seamen  their 
wages  while  engaged  in  the  service — but  were  such  a 
bounty  paid  from  the  national  treasury  in  favor  of  the 
iron  makers  of  Pennsylvania,  or  tlie  hemp  growers,  of 
Kentucky,  we  should  have  an  outcry  as  though  the  world 
was  coming  to  an  end.  Weave  for  protection  in  e^'ery^ 
honest  pursuit — but  the  time  has  arrived  when  its  prin- 
ciple should  be  understood,  ar.d  equally  extended  to  all 
classes  of  persons — or  refused  to  all.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  the  superior  claims  of  the  merchants;  if  they  are  a 
privileged  class,  we  desire  to  see  their  patent!  Let  the 
“chambers  of  commerce”  exhibit  it, — that  the  farmers 
may  bow  to  it.  and  yield  that  hom^e  which  the  noble 
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are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  vulgar.  Let  things  be 
called  by  their  right  names;  we  have  had  enough  of  dis- 
gusting talk  from  the  protected  against  protection.  A lit- 
tle more  modesty,  on  behalf  of  the  merchants,  would 
better  reconcile  us  to  the  expenditure  of  two  or  three 
millions  a year  for  the  defence  of  their  property.  We 
tell  them  plainly  our  belief — that,  if  the  tariff  law  ofl824 
had  not  passed,  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
navy  would  have  been  withheld.  A like  feeling  may  be 
again  excited,  and  “chambers  of  commerce”  will  repent 
their  dictations  of  policy.  Questions  of  war  or  peace, 
and  touching  the  national  revenue,  are  the  affairs  of  those 
who  have  to  bqar  the  bui*thens — the  free  laboring  classes; 
and  when  they  shall  speak  as  they  may,  their  voice  must 
be  attended  to — there  is  no  resisting  it.  The  merchant, 
as  such,  contributes  no  more  to  the  public  support  than 
the  cobbler,  aud  the  last  is  as  much  entitled  to  protection 
as  the  first:  but  how  would  the  people  laugh  if  a dozen 
cellars  of  cobblers  were  to  petition  congress,  annnally, 
oil  matters  of  great  national  concern  > But — why  not 
“cellars  of  cobblers”  as  well  as  “chambers  of  com- 
merce ?”  The  one  is  as  constitutional  as  the  other ! 

Indians  within  the  United  States.  Among  the 
documents  from  the  war  department  transmitted  to  con- 

tress,  are  some  highly  interesting  statements  by  colonel 
IcKenney,  shewing  the  proceedings  and  result  of  his 
mission  to  the  southern  tribes,  to  effect  their  removal  to 
the  westward  of  the  Mississippi.  These  people,  long 
acquainted  with  the  fidelity  and  devotion  of  the  superin- 
tendant  of  Indian  affairs,  received  him  with  great  respect, 
and  listened  to  him  with  the  attention  that  they  would 
have  paid  to  a father  and  a friend.  We  expect  to  give 
the  papers  as  soon  as  space  shall  be  allowed  for  them — 
but  the  notice  of  a few  particulars,  with  some  passing  re- 
marks, may  be  useful  at  present.  We  have  always  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  concerns  of  these  poor  people,  and 
stand  prepared  to  lend  our  feeble  help  to  any  reasonable 
project,  bottomed  upon  the  principle  of  establishing  a 
permanent  home  for  them — for  we  have  been  lately  in- 
clined to  believe  that  they  cannot  be ’preserved,  in  a state 
of  qualified  sovereignty,  when  pressed  upon  all  sides  by 
a white  population.  Our  wishes  on  this  subject  have 
nothing  to  do  with  events;  and  we  shoiild  rather  meet 
things  as  they  are,  than  speculate  upon  them  as  we 
might  wish  that  they  should  be. 

The  Chickasaw s have  agreed  to  remove — provided  a 
favorable  report  is  made  of  the  lands  to  be  assigned  them, 
by  persons  appointed  by  themselves  to  examine  the  coun- 
try. The  number  of  this  tribe  is  about  4,000,  and  some- 
what increasing.  The  total  value  of  their  houses,  mills, 
work  shops,  fences,  and  stock,  is  put  down  at  less  than 
300,000  dollars;  and  col.  McKenney  supposes  that  the 
whole  cost  of  removal,  paying  them  for  their  improve- 
ments, cannot  exceed  $494,750. 

The  Choctaws  decidedly  declined  all  propositions  for 
an  exchange  of  lands.  The  chiefs  who  attended  the  coun- 
cil seem  to  have  been  pre-eommitted  on  that  subject. 
They  treated  the  colonel  very  kindly,  and  said  to  him, 
“It  always  gives  us  pain  to  disagree  to  a friend’s  talk.” 
Col.  McK.  kowever,  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  Choc- 
taws, as  a people,  are  even  now  willing  to  adopt  the  of- 
fer made  them,  and  thinks  the  way  has  been  opened  for 
their  future  acceptance  of  it. 

With  the  Creeks  a final  and  satisfactory  arrangement 
was  made,  for  giving  up  “all  the  lands  claimed  or  own- 
ed by  them  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia.” 

The  Cherokees  were  not  visited;  and  we  should  sup- 
pose that  any  present  attempt"  to  effect  their  removal 
•would  rather  retard  than  hasten  it.  They  are  just  about 
to  try  the  experiment  of  a regular  government,  and  will 
not  be  diverted  from  it. 

Col.  McKenney  speaks  of  the  state  of  the  Indians,  es- 
pecially the  Creeks,  as  being  very  poor  and  wretched, 
indeed — being  habitual  drunkards,  poverty  and  distress 
is  visible  every  where.  “I  hold  their  recovery  from  it 
(drunkenness)  and  from  its  long  train  of  miseries,  while 
they  retain  their  present  relations  to  the  states,  to  be 
hopeless,”  says  the  superintendant.  And  it  is  insisted 
upon  by  him,  that  emigration,  only,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  present  states  and  territories,  can  be  productive  of 
permanent  good  to  this  people.  “Destruction  lies  be- 
fore them;”  and  the  colonel  says  that  “humanity  and  jus- 


tice unite  in  calling  loudly  upon  the  government  as  a pa- 
rent, promptly  to  interfere  and  save  them.” 

In  regard  to  the  Cherokees,  the  colonel  declares,  that 
“they  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  in  forming  a constitu- 
tion and  government  -within  a state  of  the  republic,  to 
exist  and  operate  independently  of  our  laws.”  After  con- 
siderable reflection  on  this  proposition,  we  yield  a rather 
unwilling  assent  to  the  justice  of  it,  in  the  belief  that 
conflicts  would  arise  in  which  the  Indians  would  be  the 
sufferers,  on  several  accounts  and  in  various  ways.  We 
have  hitherto  been  pleased  with  the  progress  of  the  Che- 
rokees towards  the  formation  of  a government  of  written 
laws,  and  still  most  heartily  wish  thpm  success  in  the 
project — but  the  exertion  of  those  laws  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  a state,  we  now  apprehend,  would  be  followed 
i;j  unhappy  consequences— -and,  as  a people , we  have 
,','ways  thought  that  they  could  not  exist  in  their  present 
lov  >.tion~-too  many  of  their  neighbors  would  shew  but 
little  respect  to  the  laws  of  the  Cherokees,  though  ready 
enough  to  put  those  of  the  United  States  in  force  against 
them. 

The  colonel  suggests— 1.  the  preparation  of  a suitable 
and  last  home  for  these  unfortunate  people;  2.  the  pro- 
vision and  means  for  their  transportation  and  support—* 
the  taking  of  them  “kindly,  bul/irmty,  v>y  cue  naiih,  Him 
telling  them  they  must  go  andmjoy  it ;”  3.  the  forbidding 
all  interference  with  their  concerns — -for  which  purpose 
the  presence  of  a few  troops  would  be  necessary.  He 
proposes,  however,  that  reservations  should  be  made, 
and  the  fee  of  the  land  be  secured  to  those  who  might 
prefer  to  remain  where  they  are. 

These  are  subjects  of  much  interest.  It  is  a melan- 
choly sight  to  behold  these  people  continually  harrassed 
and  “driven  from  post  to  pillar” — now  beset  on  the  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  without  security  either  in 
person  or  property;  and,  though  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  having  only,  as  is  now  contended,  a qualified 
right  to  enjoy  it,  and  which  we  apprehend  that  they  will 
be  compelled  to  yield  to  force,  if  not  given  up  by  con- 
tract. On  the  whole,  we  fall  into  col.  McKenney’s  views 
of  their  condition — reserving  the  right  to  revoke  our  pre- 
sent impressions  on  further  reflection.  But  of  this  we 
are  satisfied — that  measures  ought  to  be  immediately 
taken,  if  not  already  operating,  to  secure  for  them  a per- 
manent home  beyond  the  Mississippi,  under  the  most 
solemn  pledges  possible,  that  they  shall  not  be  encroach- 
ed upon  or  disturbed — it  being  understood  that  the  coun- 
try given  to  them  shall  be  a wilderness  forever,  rather 
than  treated  for  hereafter  by  the  government  of  the  U„ 
States. 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  are  reminded  of  an  act  of 
justice  that  \fe  ought  sometime  since  to  have  performed,  in 
a notice  of  col.  M ‘Kenney’s  “tour  to  thedak.es,”  pub’ 
lished  by  Mr.  Lucas,  bookseller,  of  Baltimore;  in  the 
reading  of  wKioD  ivc  had  much  pleasure  and  profit.  No 
one,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States  is  better  fitted  to  speak 
of  the  interests  of  the  Indians  than  col.  M£  K.— and  his 
heart  is  always  warm  in  their  behalf.  All  that  have  di- 
rect intercourse  with  our  government,  know  that  he  is  their 
friend — and  this  confidence,  obtained  by  long  continued 
and  kind  offices,  has  enabled  him  to  understand  their 
character  and  habits,  with  unusual  niceness  and  accura- 
cy. They  appear  to  have  had  very  few,  if  any,  reserves  with 
him,  and  we  have  never  heard  it  suggested  that  he  has 
abused  the  confidence  reposed,  however  zealous  he  has 
been  to  accomplish  the  just  purposes  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  Because  of  this  feeling  towards, 
him,  he  was  selected  to  hold  certain  conferences  with 
some  of  the  north  western  tribes — the  result  of  which 
were  highly  satisfactory ; and,  for  a long  time  past,  zea- 
lous to  preserve  specimens  of  manners,  workmanship, 
&c.  he  kept  a journal  of  his  tour,  which  has  been  publish- 
ed, embellished  with  many  interesting  engravings.  Our’s 
is  not  the  office  of  a reviewer;  but  a very  distinguished 
gentleman,  speaking  of  this  work  has  certain  remarks 
which  we  copy,  though  not  written  for  publication,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  excite  a greater  degree  of  attention  to 
a book  so  interesting— 

“It  is  throughout  characterized  by  a spirit  of  good  feel- 
ing which  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader  most  favora- 
bly towards  the  author.  The  kind  and  often  repeated  at- 
tentions bestowed  upon  the  sick  Indian  girl  on  the  island 
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at  ‘Fond  du  Lac*  not  to  mention  various  other  incidents 
of  a similar  kind,  establish  a character  which  cannot  easily 
he  mistaken.”  “The  information  and  reflections  which 
it  embodies  on  subjects  hitherto  comparatively  unknown, 
and  conveyed,  in  a style  at  once  easy,  elegant  and  per- 
spicuous, are  well  calculated  to  render  it  deservedly  po- 
pular and  extensively  useful.  But  the  trait  in  t which  I 
most  admire  is  the  deep  veneration  which  it  uniformly 
manifests  for  the  Christian  religion.” 

“In  a political  point  of  view,  I consider  it  as  an  impor- 
tant acquisition  to  our  country — I have  no  where  else 
found  so  forcibly  delineated  the  poverty,  wretchedness 
and  degradation  of  our  red  neighbors,  and  the  political  as 
well  as  moral  obligations  which  we  are  under  to  civilize 
and  relieve  them.  Th$d  this  is  practicable,  I have  no 
doubt,  and  an  important  step  towards  its  accomplishment 
is  to  make  their  wants  extensively  known  and  to  cnlisc  the 
public  sympathies  in  their  favor. 

“As  d proof  of  the  interesting  character  ofthf  work, 

I will  barely  state  that  my  little  son,  not  yet  eight  years 
old,  has  read  it  through,  of  course  with  much  pleasure, 
and  repeats  many  of  its  interesting  incidents  with  great 
accuracy;  while  I have  been  delighted  at  hearing  my 
daughter  play  on  the  piano,  Miss  Charlotte  Johnsons 
beautiful  Indian  song.” 

We  are  anxious  that,  by  the  public  approbation  of  the 
work  which  he  has  published,  col.  McKenney  may  be  en- 
couraged to  go  on,  and  tell  us  all  that  he  knows  of  the 
Indian  character,  habits  and  manners;  that  we  ourselves 
maybe  instructed  and  our  posterity  profit  by  the  know- 
ledge of  them.  It  has  been  said,  “the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man,”  and  to  the  American  people  it  must  for 
ages  to  come  be  a matter  of  deep  interest  to  understand 
who  and  what  were  the  original  possessors  of  the  country 
over  which  the  banner  of  their  great  republic  waves;  and 
it  is  important  that  the  poor  Indian  should  be  described  by 
the  hand  of  a friend — not  disposed  to  excuse  his  faults, 
but  willing  to  render  justice  to  his  good  qualities.  We 
know  the  Indian  chiefly  as  a savage  warrior,  crafty  and 
reckless — but  we  desire  to  know  him  as  a man,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  great  human  family;  that,  when  all  his  tribes 
shall  disappear,  (as  we  fear  that  they  must  in  our  land), 
a faithful  history  of  him  may  remain  for  the  use  of  pos- 
terity; and  perchance,  hand  down  something  that  will  he 
creditable  to  our  efforts  to  mete  some  small  measure  of 
justice  to  the  rude  and  wild  sons  of  the  forest. 

Bank  of  thf.  U.  S.  We  intend  soon  to  publish  so 
much  of  the  debate  in  the  house  of  representatives,  on 
Air.  P.  P.  Barbour’s  proposition,  as  shall  present  a pret- 
ty clear  view  of  the  ground  taken  by  that  gentleman,  and 
his  opponents. 

The  discussion  had  effect  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
stock  in  New  York  from  23;$-  to  21^,  though  no  one  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Barbour’s  motion  «vonlrl  prevail.  Public 
and  private  credit  are  matters  of  greatest  delicacy.  We 
do  not  agree,  however,  with  the  opinion,  that  the  decid- 
ed vote  of  the  house  of  representatives  against  the  motion, 
174  to  9,  is  conclusive  in  favor  of  a renewal  of  the  char- 
ter  of  the  bank.  There  will  be  time  enough,  six  or  se-  ; 
ven  years  hence,  to  meet  that  question;  and  when  it  is 
presented,  the  principle  of  the  establishment  will  come 
up  for  discussion.  It  has  been  intimated  that  politics — 
the  transient  things  of  the  day,  had  something  to  do  in 
Air.  Barbour’s  proceedings,  and  certain  persons  seemed 
ready  enough  to  accept  and  support  them  as  being  such; 
hut  we  are  entirely  satisfied  that  the  mover,  himself,  had 
no  sort  of  reference  to  them. 

Ohio.  It  is  mentioned  as  a gratifying  circumstance, 
that  two  members  of  the  present  legislature  of  Ohio  are 
natives  of.  the  state!  There  have  been,  in  all,  six  such 
persons!  No  one  will  be  surprised  at  this  who  recollects 
that  but  lately,  the  territory  of  this  state,  .now  populated 
by  a million  of  free  people,  was  possessed  by  the  Indians. 


*To  all  who  have  read  the  history  of  this  case  of  mi- 
sery and  helplessness,  as  described  by  col.  McKenney  in 
his  tour  to  the  lakes,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  be  informed 
that  this  interesting  sufferer  had  so  far  recovered,  last 
spring,  as  to  be  abler  to  walk  and  see. 


North  Carolina.  James  Iredell,  Esq.  has  been  elected 
governor  of  this  state,  on  the  3d  ballot — 104  for  Mr.  Ire- 
dell and  80  for  Mr.  Spraight. 

Mr.  John  S.  Haywood  was  elected  treasurer  in  the 
place  of  his  father — hut  oh  an  examination  of  the  accounts, 
an  unexpected  deficiency  of  $70,000  appeared,  and  he 
resigned  the  place  that  the  affair  might  be  investigated. 
He  appear*  to  have  acted  in  a very  honorable  manner; 
and  it  is  stated  that,  if  the  deficit  is  real,  there  are  effects 
enough  to  make  it  good  to  the  state. 

Resolutions  had  been  introduced  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  encouraging  the  growth  of  wool,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures.  The 
resolutions  were  referred.  There  is  a large  and  rapidly 
increasing  interest  in  this  state,  favorable  to  manufac- 
tures; and  for  those  of  iron,  wool  and  cotton,  no  other  is 
i .belter  fitted  than  its  middle  and  western  parts. 

South  Carolpta.  Columbia,  Dec.  I . The  commit-' 
tee  of  the' senate  has  ju  .1  reported  a strong  remonstrance 
against  the  wollens  bill,  accompanied  by  the  following 

resolutions. 

L Resolved , That  the  constitution  of  the  United  S.%tes 
is  a compact  between  the  people  of  the  different  states 
with  each  other,  as  seperate  and  independent  sovereign- 
ties, and  that  for  any  violation  of  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
that  compact  by  the  congress^  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  only  the  right  ofthe4>e^ple,  but  of  the  legislatures 
who  represent  them,  to  every  extent  not  limited,  to  re- 
monstrate against  violations  of  the  fundamental  compact. 

2.  Resolved , That  the  acts  of  congress  passed  in  1816, 
1820  and  1824,  known  by  the  name  of  the  tariff  laws,  by 
which  manufactures  are  encouraged  under  the  power  to 
lay  imposts,  are  violations  of  the  constitution  in  its  spirit, 
and  ought  to  be  repealed. 

3.  Resolved,  That  congress  has  no  power  to  construct 
roads  and  canals  in  the  states,  w ith  or  without  the  assent 
of  the  states,  in  whose  limits  those  internal  improvements 
are  made;  the  authority  of  congress  extending  no  further 
than  to  pass  the  ‘necessary  and  proper  laws’  to  carry  into 
execution  their  enumerated  pow  ers. 

4.  Resolved,  That  congress  has  no  right  to  appropriate 
the  national  funds,  excepting  for  national  purposes;  anil 
that  no  purpose  can  be  deemed  to  be  national,  which  can- 
not be  referred  to  the  specified  objects  in  the  constitution. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  American  Colonization  Society 
is  not  an  object  of  national  interest,  and  that  congress  has 
no  power,  in  any  way,  to  patronize,  or  direct  appropria- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  this  or  any  oilier  society. 

6.  Resolved,  That  our  senators  in  congress  be  instruct- 
ed, and  our  representatives  requested,  to  continue  to  op- 
pose every  increase  of  the  tariff,  with  a view  to  protect 
domestic  manufactures,  and  all  appropriations  to  the  pur- 
pose of  internal  improvement  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  appropriations  in  favor  of  the  colonization  society,  or 
the  pnironagc  of  the  same,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  general  government. 

Georgia.  The  “Milledgeville  Journal”  say3 — “a  me- 
morial of  an  important  character  was  laid  before  the  le- 
gislature on  Tuesday  last.  It  came  from  Mr.  John 
Schley,  of  Louisville,  and  asks  the  assistance  of  the  le- 
gislature, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  manufactures  in 
this  state,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  slave  labor  can  be 
profitably  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  wool- 
len and  cotton  goods.  This  is  an  important  matter  to 
Georgia. — In  Virginia,  measures  have  been  adopted  for 
the  same  purpose.  And  at  first  view'  it  Avould  seem  that, 
in  both  states,  they  must  be  successful.  For,  even  un- 
der the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  it  would  seem 
that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  manufacture  these  goods  on 
better  terms  here,  than  to  send  the  raw  material  to  the 
north,  have  it  converted  into  cloth  there,  and  then  pay 
for  the  transportation  of  it  back  again  for  our  consump- 
tion.” [This  reasoning  surely  applies  as  well  to  the 
sending  of  cotton  and  wool  across  the  Atlantic.] 

§[3=*“  The  tariff”  is  complained  of  by  a “Florida  Plan- 
ter,” in  a New  Orleans  paper,  who  states  that  the  sugar 
crop  of  the  United  States  is  50,000  hhds.  a year — say 
60,000,000  lbs.  on  which  the  tariff  causes  the  payment  of 
a bounty  of  1,800,000  dollars  in  the  duty  that  would  be 
levied  upon  it,  it'  imported;  a sum  more  than  equal  to  the 
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•whole  amount  of  the  duties  collected  on  woollen  goods 
received  in  1826. 

A report  concerning  the  colonization  society  has  been 
made  by  a joint  committee  of  the  legislature  ot  Georgia. 
We  shall  give  it  in  extenso.  It  concludes  with  a resolu- 
tion denying  power  to  congress  to  appropriate  money  to 
carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  protests 
against  the  proceeding. 

We  have  also  a copy  of  a report  made  to  the  senate  of 
the  same  state  “on  the  tariff  and  internal  improvements,” 
which  we  shall  also  publish.  It  takes  the  uncommon 
ground  that  the  voice  of  the  states', \ rather  than  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  be  regarded  in  considering  this  subject;  and 
says  that  the  powers  assumed,  of  increasing  the  “tariff 
duties,  will  and  ought  to  be  RESISTED,  in  all  and  pvery 
shape  that  can  possibly  avert  the  crying  injustice'  o£  such 
an  unconstitutional  measure.”  It  concludes  with  a reso- 
lution recommending  that  Georgia  “will  insist  upon  the 
construction  of  that  instrument  [the  constitution]  contain- 
ed in  the  said  report,  and  will  submit  to  no  other.  ” 

This  is  strange  language.  We  regret  it  exceedingly. 
It  cannot  have  any  other  effect  than  to  render  persons  who 
tli itffc  differently  more  resolute  in  their  opinions;  and  what 
is  enacted  by  congress  will  be  ms^eJupon  and  must  be 
submitted  to.  A member  in  congress  from  that  state, 
swore  “by  h - — — n”  that  Georgia  would  not  submit  to 
the  act  of  1824 — yet  another  from  Pennsylvania  resisted 
that  oath,  and  the  law  was  passed.  Butthe  report  is  not 
yet  adopted,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  modified  before  it 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  legislature  of  the  state — under 
a conviction  that  Rliodfc  Island  lias  the  same  right  to  re- 
port and  resolve  on  the  other  side  ol  the  question,  being 
as  independent  and  sovereign  as  Georgia — and  may  as 
well  threaten  congress  for  a sin  of  omission,  as  can  the 
other  for  one  of  commission;  and,  between  the  two,  the 
national  legislature  would  be  “in  a bad  way,”  indeed! 

Greece.  The  letters  from  Messrs.  Howe,  Miller  and 
Russ,  agents  for  distributing  the  charities  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  to  the  Greeks,  describe  the  condition  of 
this  long-oppressed  and  much  abused  nation  in  most 
melancholy  terms.  To  murder  the  husband  and  his 
children,  before  the  eyes  of  a mother,  then  violate  her, 
and  cut  off  her  nose  or  lips,  and  drive  her  out  of  her 
home  nearly  naked,  appears  to  be  a common  affair;  one 
about  which  the  Turk  has  no  compunction! — and  the 
conflagration  of  their  cottages  and  waste  of  their  fields, 
denies  them  both  shelter  and  food.  Fearful,  we  appre- 
hend, have  been  the  ravages  of  Ibrahim  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  fleet — 'the  hope,  however,  may  be  cherished 
that  that  ravenous  and  foul  barbarian  will  only  have 
power  to  do  harm  for  a season;  and  that  a severe  retalia- 
tion awaits  him  and  the  agents  of  his  crimes. 

In  subsequent  pages  will  be  found  many  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  battle  in  the  bay  of  Navarino — 
which  we  regard  as  the  most  important  occurrence  that 
has  happened  for  several  years. 

Buenos  Ayres.  The  currency  is  in  a very  bad  state 
—doubloons  being  worth  from  62  to  63  dollars,  and  a 
Spanish  dollar  selling  at  two  dollars  and  a half— on  the 
25th  August  last.  Yet  a new  loan  was  about  being  nego- 
ciated. 

“The  Colonial  Advocate,”  a spirited  paper,  pub- 
lished at  York,  Upper  Canada,  has  re-appeared,  as  bold 
and  venturous  as  ever.  It  is  about  a year  since  that  the 
office  was  destroyed  in  open  day,  by  officers  of  the  go- 
vernment, in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  superior  of  their 
police,  a history  of  which  is  given  at  full  length.  There 
is  a spirit  in  Canada  that,  if  not  mastered,  will  become  the 
master  before  long.  The  present  state  of  ferment  cannot 
last.  The  royal  party,  however,  commands  the  “purse 
and  the  sword,”  and  the  people  seem  too  weak  to  afford 
another  instance  of  “successful  rebellion,”  unaided. 

1)r.  Jacob  Jamison,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  a native  of  the 
Seneca  tribe,  has  been  appointed  a surgeon’s  mate  in  the 
navy  of  the  United  States — perhaps,  the  first  of  his  race 
.bus  distinguished.  lie  was  regularly  educated  at  Dart- 
mouth college,  and  obtained  his  degree  in  the  medical 
cdllege  of  Fairfield. 


The  Creeks.  From  the  Tuscumbia  Patriot.  For 
the  last  four  or  five  days,  our  town  has  been  thronged 
with  Indians.  About  739  Creeks,  a part  of  the  McIntosh 
party,  arrived  in  Tuscumbia,  on  the  25ih  November,  on 
their  way  to  Arkansas,  under. the  superintendance  of  col. 
Brearley.  General  McIntosh,  a son  of  the  famous  chie  f 
of  that  name,  and  who  is  now  the  principal  warrior  of 
the  tribe,  is  in  company.  The  following  statement  we 
publish  at  his  request:— 

On  our  way  to  our  location,  west  of  Mighty  river,  we 
stopped  and  stationed  ourselves  at  Harpersville  in  the 
state  of  Alabama,  and  tarried  there  many-  weeks  for 
some  of  the  emigrants  to  come  up,  who  were  then  behind. 
We  received  no  hospitality  from  the  citizens  of  that  place, 
but  were  harassed  with  attachments  upon  our  property, 
and  thrown  into  confusion  with  false  accounts.  After  wc 
had  taken  up  our  line  of  march  from  HarpersVille,  at  a 
late  hour  oi  the  night,  for  our  long  journey,  we  were 
still  disturbed  by  persons  laying  claim  to  property’  in  our 
possession,  which  had  been  obtained  by  us  properly:' — 
Hoping  to  march  our  people  along  peaceably’,  we  were 
troubled  with  constables  every  five  miles,  with  false  pa- 
pers and  we  did  not  enjoy  any’  peace  until  we  came  down 
the  mountain;  then  we  marched  along  with  peace  and 
harmony— passed  through  many  villages,  and  arrived  at 
Tuscumbia,  where  we  encamped  for  a fov*  imctiO- 

ingtotake  boats  down  the  waters  of  the  Teunessee,  and 
so  on  to  Mighty  river.  Here  we  have  remained  several 
day’s,  and  have  received  all  kind  of  hospitality  and  good 
treatment.  The  citizens  of  Tuscumbia  have  treated  us 
like  brothers,  and  our  old  helpless  women  were  furnish- 
ed by  the  good  women  of  the  town  with  clothing.  On 
Tuesday  the  Si9th  of  November,  the  law  of  our  Great 
Father  above  was  explained  to  us;  and  our  people  were 
glad  to  hear  it.  As  long  as  our  nation  remains  upon  the? 
earth,  we  will  recollect  Tuscumbia. 

Grille y McIntosh. 

Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  November  30,  1827. 

Indian  schools.  One  of  the  documents  accompany- 
ing, the  president’s  message  contains  a detailed  state- 
ment of  the  number  and  expense  of  the  schools  main- 
tained by  the  government  ol  the  United  States  amongst 
the  Indian  tribes  and  elsewhere,  for  the  education  of  In- 
dian children, the  number  of  teachers,  of  pupils,  &c.  by 
which  we  perceive  that  there  are  forty  schools,  having 
1291  pupils,  the  whole  expense  of  which,  for  the  year, 
has  been  $7 000.  The  teachers  are  furnished  exclusively 
by  the  missionary  and  other  humane  societies,  and  the 
number  is  about  120. 

The  Delaware,  ship  of  the  line,  is  nearly  fitted  out 
at  Norfolk,  and  will  soon  proceed  for  the  Mediterranean 
under  the  command  of  captain  Downes.  The  Norfolk 
papers  say  that  she  is  decidedly’  the  finest  as  well  as  the 
largest  ship  in  the  American  navy.  It  is  reported  that 
she  will  oomp  up  (n  Aniiapolis  and  remain  a few  days, 
for  the  inspection  of  members  of  congress  and  others 
disposed  to  visit  her. 

Our  sauADRON  in  fhe  Mediterranean,  it  is  stated,  in 
anticipation  of  a rupture  between  the  allies  and  the 
Turks,  had  taken  a station  at  Smyrna,  to  afford  shelter 
to  the  Christians  of  that  city,  in  case  of  violences  offered 
to  them. 

Canada.  The  London  Morning  Chronicle,  adverting 
to  the  political  disputes  in  Canada,  expresses  itself  thus; 

“Lord  Dalhousie’s  great  object  has  been  to  obtain  from 
the  Canadian  parliament  a permanent  vote  of  supply — that 
is,  to  obtain  from  them  a surrender  of  their  own  power.  If 
is  observed  in  private  life,  that  few  wives  had  ever  made 
over  their  property  to  their  husbands,  or  fathers  given  all 
up  to  their  children,1  without  having  cause  to  repent  their 
confidence.  The  Canadian  parliament,  were  it,  instead 
of  voting  the  supplies  annually,  to  vote  them  perrpanently , 
wolild  soon  probably  have  equal  cause  to  repent  its  con- 
fidence. That  lord  Dalhousie  should  have  allowed  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  that  a body  of  men,  identified  with 
their  constituents,  and  impregnated  with  Yankee  notions, 
woiild  be  so  much  enamored  of  him,  as  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  do  him  pleasure,  argues  in  that  nobleman  the 
posession  of  more  self-sufficiency  than  discernment 
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The  Africa*  colony.  The  brig  Nautillns  lately 
sailed  fro ni  Noifolk  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
v migrants  for  Li-  eria . They  are  chiefly  persons  who  had 
been  under  care  of  the  society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers, 
in  North  Carolina— and  the  whole  were  well  fitted  out 
and  supplied. 

Sonic  of  the  mcst  intelligent  and  respectable  of  our 
free  people  of  .olor  begin  to  emigrate.  Such  are  cx- 
c^edinirlv  v anted  in  the  colony;  and  all  w ho  are  indus- 
trious V.rtf' conduct  themselves  properly,  appear  to  be 
doing  well. 

Gen.  Sumpter.  The  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
has  recently  performed  an  act.  in  Yegard  to  one  ot  its 
revolutionary  wortliie  , characteristic  ot  the.  generous 
feelings  of  the  south.  The  veteran  general  Sumpter 
being  largely  indebted  to  the  hank  of  the  stato,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  legislature  by  his  friends,  on  his  be- 
half, tor  some  relief.  The  joint  committee  of  the  two 
houses,  to  which  the  application  was  referred,  recom- 
mended that  the  state  should  assume  the  debt,  and  take 
bis  whole  property  at  a valuation  to  be  made  by  commis- 
sioners*, but  it  was  ultimately  determined  that  the  direc- 
tors should  be  instructed  to  irididgegeneral  Sumpter  un- 
til his  death,  not  requiring  him  to  pay  interest,  but  re- 
taining all  the  securities  as  they  are. 

Sheep.  The  Frankfort,  Ivy.  Commentator  says — Nu- 
merous droves  of  sheep,  containing  altogether,  as  many 
as  five  or  six  thousand  head,  have  been  driven  through 
this  town,  westwardly,  this'  fall.  The  whole  number 
sold  in  this  state  may  be  computed  at  20,000.  The  prices 
w hich  they  have  brought  have  been  only  from  thirty  sev- 
en and  a half  to  seventy  five  cents,  averaging  about  fifty 
cents  a head!  though  a considerable  portion  were  much 
improved  by  the  merino  cross. 

Kentucky.  There  was  close  voting  to  elect  a speaker 
ol  the  house  of  representatives.  Messrs.  Blackburn 
and  Ward  had  each  47  votes — and  then  again  48  votes. 
Seven  cr  eight  ballotings  were  had  with  the  same  result. 
Mr.  Ward  was  then  withdrawn  and  Mr.  John  Speed 
Smith  named — and  the  ballot  stood  48  to  48.  An  addi- 
tional member  having  arrived,  decided  the  choice  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  a friend  of  gen.  Jackson.  The 
“Spirit  of ’76,”  says  that  this  election,  was  “not  alto- 
gether a party  struggle.” 

Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Chilton,  have  both  resigned  their 
claims  to  a seat  in  congress,  and  agreed  to  try  the  result 
of  another  election. 

The  committees.  Of  the  standing  committees  in 
congress,  the  Washington  Telegraph  says — “It  will  be 
seen  that  the  senate  and  the  speaker-  in  the  organisation 
Of  the  committees  of  both  houses,  have  acted  on  the  re- 
sponsibility imposed  upon  them,  and  met  the  just  expecta- 
tions of  the  people.  It  is  said  that  the  responsibility  of 
legislation  is  now  placed  ou  the  opposition.  Let  it  be  so.” 
— - 

Elections  and  electioneering.  The  pressure  of 
other  matter  has  kept  back  our  usual  notices  of  events 
under  this  head,  until  most  of  the  items  have  become 
stale.  The  following  are  as  briefly  inserted  as  possible, 
to  keep  up  the  chain  of  information. 

The  convention  of  the  “friends  of  the  administration” 
in  Louisiana,  held  at  Baton  Rouge,  adopted  the  electoral 
Ticket  heretofore  published,  and  issued  an  address  to  the 
peopl6. 

The  contest  for  congress,  in  Kentucky,  between 
Messrs.  Chilton  and  Calhoun,  to  supply  a vacancy,  does 
not  yet  seem  clearly  staled — both  have  retired,  and  re- 
quested an  “appeal  to  the  people.” 

The  accounts  of  the  state  of  things  in  New  York,  as 
made  out  bv  the  different  parties,  are  incomprehensible. 
The  politics  of  this  great  commonwealth  have  long  been 
“past  finding  out.  ” The  “Argus”  claims  30,602  votes 
for  the  “regular  nomination”  senatorial  tickets — -the 
“Advocate”  says  the  “Jackson  majority”  was  only  3, 60S. 

Many  meetings  of  the  “friends  of  the  administration” 
have  taken  place  in  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana — and 
some  in  Illinois  and  Missouri.  The  line  between  parties 
is  every  where  draw  ing  close.  The  friends  ot  “general 


Jaeksou”  are  in  the  minority  in  both  branches  ot  the  le- 
gislature of  Ohio. 

The  Albany  “Argus”  decidedly  rejects  the  idea  of  any 
change  in  the  electoral  law  of  New  York. 

We  have  published  the  “Clarkite.”  “Jackson  ticket,” 
for  Georgia.  The  “Troupitcs”  have  also  put  forth  one. 

It  is  intimated  that  one  for  Mr.  Adams  may  be  offered. 

Gov.  Shulze  has  declined  a nomination  for  the  vice 
presidency,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  “friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration” will  agree  upon  Mr.  Pleasants,  late  go- 
vernor of  Virginia,  and  long  a member  of  congress  from 
that  state. 

A legislative  caucus  has  been  held  in  Richmond,  as  to 
the  election  of  president,  preparatory  to  the  conven- 
tion,* on  the  opposite  side,  to  be  held  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary. Be  the  result  in  this  slate  what  it  may — it  appears 
to  us  that  the  electors  never  before  were  so  much' agitat- 
ed and  divided  as  they  are  now.  A very  large  majority 
of  the  present  legislature,  however,  is  opposed  to  the  re- 
election  of  Mr:  Adams.  The  caucus  adjourned  to  liter  t 
again  on  the  1.4th  January. 

Much  stir  has  seemingly  been  made  in  North  Carolina 
— and  a convention  of  delegates  from  the  different  coun- 
ties has  been  held  at  Raleigh,  which  nominated  an  elec- 
toral ticket  favorable  to  the  present  administration,  and 
published  an  address,  &c.  Mr.  Gaston,  “anti  Jackson,” 
has  been  elected  to  congress  in  tire  place  ot  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, resigned  because  of  bad  health.  And  Mr.  Scott, 
a “friend  of  the  administration,”  has  been  elected  soli- 
citor general  by  the  legislature.  The  vote  was  lor  Mr. 
Scott  107,  Mr.  Morehead  45,  gen.  Saunders  37.  A ma- 
jority of  the  legislature,  however,  is  against  tiie  re-elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams. 

Some  movements,  of  an  indefinite  character  as  yet, 
have  taken  place  in  the  legislature  of  AlabamA,  as  U> 
the  presidential  election. 

We  have  in  another  place  noticed  the  contest  for 
speaker  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  Kentucky. 
There  is  a great  ferment  in  this  state. 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  meets  on  Monday  next. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  elections  to  be  made  by  the  assem- 
bly, will  hinge  upon  the  presidential  question. 

Latest  news.  From  London  papers  of  the  19 tli  No- 
vember. There  is  no  further  official  intelligence  frdm 
the  Mediterranean — The  following  is  a brief  abstract  ot 
some  of  the  things  stated — 

Advices  from  Constantinople  of  the  27th  Oct.  men- 
tion that  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  had  cre- 
ated great  confusion  and  dismay,  but  no  excesses  had  yet 
taken  place.  The  Reis  Effendi  had  been  disgraced  and 
confined,  probably  to  lose  his  head.  The  Egyptian  troops 
were  in  a state  of  mutiny  and  starvation,  wandering 
tiiruugfi  tlie  country,  and  being  destroyed  in  detail  by 
the  desperate  Greeks.  An  extraordinary  divan  had  as- 
sembled, and  it  is  suggested  that  the  sultan  will  submit 
to  the  dictation  of  the  allied  powers — which,  however, 
we  do  not  believe  that  he  w ill  he  permitted  to  do,  if  so 
disposed.  The  ambassadors  had  not  left  Constantinople, 
but  a part  of  the  allied  fleet  had  repaired  to  the  Darda- 
nalles  to  protect  or  areuge  them.  Arrangements  had 
been  made  to  shelter  the  Christians  at  Smyrna.  Of  the 
the  26  “severely  wounded”  on  board  the  French  admi- 
ral’s ship,  2 3 amputations  were  deemed  neecssary.  The 
Russians  were  dreadfully  mauled  by  the  fire  from  the 
batteries,  and  suffered  much — the  details  not  yet  pub- 
lished. It  is  supposed  that  the  Turks  lost  5,000  m£n 
in  the  engagement. 

A civil  war  still  prevails  in  Catalonia — but  many  of  the 
“rebels”  had  been  killed,  and  others  submitted.  Don 
Miguel  has  not  yet  arrived  in  Portugal — and  would  not 
until  some  preliminary  matters  were  settled. 

The  British  consols,  on  the  19th  November,  from 
86  1-8  fluctuated  to  85  5-8,  in  consequence  of  the  report 
of  a general  massacre  at  Smyrna,  which  was  not  traced 
to  any  creditable  source. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TURKISH  FLEET,  &c. 

In  our  last  paper  we  gave  all  the  leading  articles  per- 
taining to  this  important  event,  and  now  add  other  par- 
ticulars, which,  because  of  the  great  events  that  will  pro- 
bably succeed  it,  possess  an  Unusual  degree  of  interest. 
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The  following  are  the  papers  referred  to  in  ttie  letter 
from  admiral  Codrington. 

No.  I.' — (Translation.) 

The  admirals  commanding  the  squadrons  of  the  three 
powers  which  signed  the  treaty  of  London,  having  met 
before  Navarino,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  the  means 
of  effecting  the  object  specified  in  the  said  treaty,  viz:  an 
armistice  de  facto  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks, 
have  set  forth  in  the  present  protocol  the  result  of  their 
conference. 

■Considering  that  after  the  provisional  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities,to  which  Ibrahim  Pacha  consented  in  his  conference 
of  the  25th  of  September  last,  with  the  English  and 
French  admirals,  acting  likewise  in  the  name  of  the  Rus- 
sian admiral,  the  said  pacha  did,  the  very jnext  day,  viplate 
his  engagement  by  causing  his  fleet  to  come  out,  with  a 
view  to  its  proceeding  to  another  point  in  the  Morea: 
Considering  that  since  the  return  of  that  fleet  to  the 
Navarino,  in  consequence  of  a second  requisition  addres- 
sed to  Ibrahim  by  admiral  Codrington,  who  had  met  him 
near  Patras,  the  troops  of  this  pacha  have  not  ceased  car- 
rying on  a species  of  warfare  more  destructive  and  exter- 
minating than  before,  putting  women  and  children  to  the 
sword,  burning  the  habitations,  tearing  up  trees  by  the 
roots,  in  oi’der  to  complete  the  devastation  of  the  country: 
Considering  that,  with  a view  of  putting  a stop  to  the 
atrocities  which  exceed  all  that  has  hitherto  taken  place, 
the  means  of  persuasion  and  conciliation,  the  representa- 
tions made  to  the  Turkish  chiefs,  and  the  advice  given 
to  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  son,  have  been  treated  as  mock- 
eries, whilst  they  might,  with  one  woi'cl,  have  suspended 
the  course  of  so  many  barbarities: 

Considering  that  there  only  remains  to  the  command- 
ers of  the  allied  squadrons  the  choice  between  three 
inodes  of  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  their  respective  courts, 
namely: — 

1st.  That  continuing,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  a blockade,  difficult,  expensive,  and  perhaps  use- 
less, since  a storm  may  disperse  the  squadrons,  and  af- 
ford to  Ibrahim  the  facility  of  conveying  his  destroying 
army  to  different  points  of  the  Morea  and  the  islands. 

2dly.  The  uniting  the  allied  squadron  in  Navarino  it- 
self, and  securing  by  this  permanent  presence,  the  inac- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  fleets;  but  which  mode  alone  leads 
to  no  termination,  since  the  porte  persists  in  not  chang- 
ing its  system. 

3dly.  The  proceeding  to  take  a position  with  the  squa- 
drons in  Navarino,  in  order  to  renew  to  Ibrahim  propo- 
sitions which,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  were 
evidently  to  the  advantage  of  the  porte  itself. 

After  having  taken  these  three  modes  into  considera- 
tion, we  have  unanimously  agreed  that  this  third  mode 
may,  without  effusion  of  blood  and  without  hostilities, 
but  simply  by  the  imposing  presence  of  the  squadrons, 
produce  a determination  leading  to  the  third  ohjo«t. 

We  have  in  consequence  adopted  it,  and  set  it  forth  in 
the  present  potocol.  October  18,  1827. 

(Signed)  EDWARD  CODRINGTON, 

Vice  admiral  and  commander  in  chief  of  his  Britannic 
majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean. 

LOUIS,  COUNT  DE  HEIDEN, 
Rear  admiral  of  his  imperial  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias. 

Rear  admiral  H..DE  RIGNY, 
Commanding  the  squadron  of  his  most  Christian  majesty. 
No.  II. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  captain  Hamilton,  of  his  majes- 
ty’s ship  Cambrian,  to  vice-admiral  sir  Edward  Cod- 
rington, dated  Kitries,  the  18th  October,  1827. 

I have  the  honor  of  informing  you  that  I arrived  here 
yesterday  morning,  in  company  with  the  Russian  frigate 
Constantine,  the  captain  of  which  ship  had  placed  himself 
dnder  my  orders.  On  entering  the  gulph  we  observed, 
by  clouds  of  fire  and  smoke,  that  the  work  of  devastation 
was  still  going  on.  The  ships  were  anchored  off  the  pass 
of  Ancyro,  and  a joint  letter  from  my  self  and  the  Russian 
captain  was  despatched  to  the  Turkish  commander,  a copy 
of  which  I inclose;  the  Russian  and  English  officers,  the 
bearers  of  it,  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  to  head  quar- 
ters, nor  have  we  yet  received  any  answer.  In  the  after- 
noon, we,  the  two  captains,  went  on  shore,  to  the  Greek 


shocking! — women  and  children  dying  every  moment  of 
absolute  starvation,  and  hardly  any  having  better  food 
than  boiled  grass!  1 have  promised  to  send  a small  quan- 
tity of  bread  to  the  caves  in  the  mountains,  where  these 
unfortunate  wretches  have  taken  refuge. 

It  is  supposed  that  if  Ibrahim  remains  in  Greece,  more 
than  a third  of  its  inhabitants  will  die  of  absolute  starva- 
tion. 

No.  III. 

Statement  inade  by  the  secretary  to  the  capitana  Bey,  in 
the  port  of  Navarino,  October  21st,  1827. 

3 Turkish  line  of  battle  ships;  1 Turkish  admiral»-84 
guns,  850  men,  650  killed;  1 ditto,  84  guns,  850  men;  1 
ditto,  76  guns,  850  men,  400  killed. 

4 Egyptian  double  banked  frigates — 64  guns  each,  from 
450  to  500  men. 

15  Turkish  frigates— 48  guns,  from  450  to  500  men. 

18  Turkish  corvettes,  8 Egyptian  ditto— from  18  to  24 
guns,  200  men. 

4 Turkish  brigs,  8 Egyptian  ditto — 19  guns,  from  130 
to  150  men. 

5 Egyptian  fire  vessels. 

35,000  Egyptian  troops  in  the  Morea,  4,000  of  whom 
came  with  the  above  ships. 

Nq.  IV. — (Translation.) 

As  the  squadrons  of  thd  allied  powers  did  not  enter 
Navarino  with  a hostile  intention,  but  only  to  renew  to 
the  commanders  of  the  Turkish  fleet  propositions  which 
were  to  the  advantage  of  the  Grand  Seignor  himself,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  destroy  wiiat  ships  of  the  Ottoman 
navy  may  yet  remain,  now  that  so  signal  a vengeance  has 
been  taken  for  the  first  cannon  which  has  been  ventured 
to  he  fired  on  the  allied  flags. 

We  send,  therefore,  one  of  the  Turkish  captains,  fallen 
into  our  hands  as  prisoner,  to  make  known  to  Ibrahim 
pacha,  Mouharem  bey,  Tahir  pactia  and  capitana  Bey, 
as  well  as  to  all  the  other  Turkish  chiefs,  that  if  one 
single  musket  or  cannon  shot  be  again  fired  on  a ship  or 
boat  of  the  allied  powers,  we  shall  immediately  destroy" 
all  the  remaining  vessels  as  well  as  the  forts  of  Navarino, 
and  that  we  shall  consider  such  new  act  of  hostility  as 
a formal  declaration  of  the  porte  against  the  three  al- 
lied poivers,  and  -which  the  grand  seignor  and  his  pachas 
must  suffer  the  terrible  .consequences. 

But  if  the  Turkish  chiefs,  acknowledging  the  aggres- 
sion they  have  committed  by  commencing  the  firing, 
abstain  from  any  act  of  hostility,  we  shall  resume  those 
terms  of  good  understanding  which  they  have  themselves 
interrupted.  In  this  case  they  will  have  the  white  flag 
hoisted  on  all  the  forts  before  the  end  of  this  day.  We 
demand  a categorical  answer,  without  evasion,  before 
sunset. 

Signed  by  the  English,  French  and  Russian  admirals'. 
No.  V. 

JTlo  T3>'itannic  majesty's  ship  Jlsia. 

Navarino , 2 3d  October,  1827. 

Monsieur  L* Admiral,  When  your  excellency  did  me 
the  honor  of  voluntarily  placing  yourself  and  the  Russian 
squadron  under  my  command,  you  gave  me  a right  to 
judge  of  your  conduct  in  that  situation  by  making  me  in 
a great  measure  responsible  for  it.  I take  advantage  then 
of  that  right  to  say,  that  I contemplated  your  way  of 
leading  your  squadron  into  battle  on  the  20th  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  good 
management  of  the  ships  under  your  special  direction, 
and  that  my  having  had  you  under  my  orders  in  that  bloody 
and  destructive  engagement,  will  be  one  of  the  proudest 
events  of  my  life.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  EDWARD  CODRINGTON. 

To  his  excellency  rear-admiral  count  Heiden,  &c. 

N.  B.  The  answer  of  the  rear-admiral  count  Heiden, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  received. 

His  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Asia , 
Navarino,  October  23, 1827. 

Monsieur  L ’Admiral.  When  your  excellency  did  me 
the  honor  of  voluntarily  placing  yourself  and  the  French 
squadron  under  my  command,  yon  gave  me  a right  to 
judge  of  that  situation,  by  making  me  in  a great  measure 
responsible  for  it.  i take  advantage  then  of  that  right  to 
say,  that  I contemplated  your  way  of  leading  your  squad- 
ron into  battle  on  the  20th,  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
that  nothing  can  exceed  the  good  management  of  the  ships 
under  your  special  direction,  and  that  my  having  had  you 
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under  my  orders  in  that  bloody  and  destructive  engage- 
ment, will  be  one  of  the  proudest  events  of  my  whole  pro- 
fessional line.  Although  it  was  my  wish  to  avoid  enter- 
ing into  any  particular  detail,  the  general  expressions  of 
the  captains  of  the  British  ships,  who  were  near  the  Ar- 
mide,  calls  upon  me  to  say,  that  the  conduct  of  captain 
llugou  entitles  him  to  the  marked  consideration  of  your 
excellency.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  EDWARD  CODRINGTON, 

Vice-admiral. 

Sm  excellence  Jlfieisieur  la  centre-admiral, 

Chevalier  de  Rigny,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

No.  VII. — (Translation.) 

Syrene,  at  jYavarino,  October  23,  1827. 

Sm — I consider  your  approbation,  and  the  letter  which 
y ou  have  addressed  to  me,  as  a testimony  most  honora- 
ble to  myseif  and  to  the  officers  under  my  orders: 
and  I shall  preserve  the  letter  as  a valuable  record  of 
your  esteem,  and  I also  hope  of  your  friendship. 

In  the  action  of  the  20th,  you  set  us  the  example;  we 
could  not  do  better  than  to  follow  it. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  w th  the  highest  consideration 
your  excellency’s  most  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)  H.  DR  RIGNY,  rear-admiral. 

To  his  excellency  vice  admiral  Codrington. 

No.  VIII. — (Translation.) 

Syrene,  at  Navarino,  October  23,  1827. 

Sin — I hasten  to  do  myself  the  honor  to  inform  your 
excellency,  from  a detailed  report  made  by  captain  Hu- 
gon,  of  the  Armide,  that  the  excellent  manosvi  ’■  of  cap- 
tain Davies,  when  the  Rose  came  and  resolutely  cast  her 
anchor  within  pistol  shot  of  two  Turkish  corvettes,  re- 
lieved the  Armide  in  a few  minutes  from  her  unfavora- 
ble position;  and  it  is  my  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
great  pleasure  to  me,  to  assure  your  excellency,  that  on 
this  occasion  captain  Davies  did  everything  that  could  be 
expected  from  a brave  and  experienced  officer. 

Allow  me  also  to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning 
my  thanks  to  capt.  Fellowes,  for  the  assistance  which 
the  Syrene  received  from  the  boats  of  the  Dartmouth, 
when,  with  much  skill  and  bravery,  they  attacked  and 
turned  off  the  fire-ships  ready  to  come  upon  us. 

I am,  with  the  highest  consideration,  your  very  faithful 
servant, 

(Signed)  II.  DE.  RIGNY,  rear-admiral. 

His  excellency  vice  admiral  sir  Edward  Codrington, 
commanding  his  Britannic  majesty's  squadron. 

[From  the  Journal  des  Debats.  ] 

Ancona,  November  3.  Letters  from  Zante,  of  25th 
October,  state  that  Ibrahim  pacha,  upon  being  informed 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  20th,  (the  naval  defeat),  fell 
back  upon  Coron,  and  put  to  the  sword  or  torture  all  the 
Greek  prisoners , men,  women  and  children,  that  for  fif- 
teen months  he  had  had  in  his  power.  According  to 
custom,  the  priests  were  either  crucified,  or  roasted  by 
slow  fires.  The  details  given  in  relation  to  these  enor- 
mities make  us  shudder,  but  every  thing  indicates  that  the 
last  hour  of  this  Egyptian  tiger  is  come. 

The  French,  English  and  Russian  standards  floated  on 
the  24th  upon  the  ramparts  of  Navarino.  Motion,  doubt- 
less, is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  tripple  Christian  alli- 
ance. 

There  is  m the  London  papers  latest  received  some  in- 
telligence of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  communicated  by  pri- 
vate correspondents,  which,  though  not  of  a very  recent 
date,  is  yet  of  much  interest,  as  it  supplies  the  knowledge 
of  a fact  of  importance  not  before  known. 

It  appears  admiral  Codrington  did  compel  the  Greeks 
to  refrain  from  hostilities,  as  well  as  the  Turks.  General 
Church  and  lord  Cochrane  meditated,  it  appears,  an  ex- 
pedition to  Albania.  Lord  Ingestrie  arrived  in  their 
camp  at  Vostilza,  and  communicated  to  them  that  the 
British  admiral  desired  the  expedition  might  not  be  un- 
dertaken. It  was  accordingly  abandoned. 

Count  Capo  d’Istriais  expected  in  Greece  with  anxiety. 
Money  appears  to  have  been  remitted,  in  some  conside- 
rable sums,  from  Russia  to  the  Greeks. 

The  letter  ol  count  Capo  d’Istria,  addressed  from  Lon- 
don to  the  Greek  nation,  accepting  the  station  of  presi- 
dent, is  now  published. 

Corfu  dates  of  Oct.  19th  give  an  extract  from  a letter 
Witten  by  a Greek,  as  follows:  The  threat  made  by  the 


porte  on  receipt  of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  July,  that  every 
armed  interference  irf  the  affairs  of  Greece  would  fail  in 
its  object,  and  lead  to  a greater  effusion  of  blood,  appears 
to  be  really  carrying  into  effect.  After  the  failure  of 
his  attempt  to  leave  the  port  of  Navarino,  Ibrahim  pa- 
cha marched  against  Maina,  and  committed  on  the  way 
the  most  frightful  devastations.  Fifteen  thousand  (!)  in- 
fantry and  800  cavalry  scour  the  peninsula  with  cries  of 
“down  with  the  infidels;”  and  immediately  execute  the 
threat  implied  in  this  cry  whenever  the  unhappy  victim 
falls  into  their  hands:  instant  submission  alone  can  avert 
death.  I know  not  whether  the  promised  mediation  of 
the  Christian  powers,  or  the  overpowering  force  of  the 
barbarians,  is  the  most  fatal  to  the  Greeks;  we  only  see 
that>ever  since  the  announcement  of  the  armed  media- 
tion, the  distress  of  our  unhappy  nation  has  been  increas- 
j ing.  All  interference  in  favor  of  the  Greek  cause  is  in 
yain,  unless  an  end  be  put  to  the  effusion  of  blood;  and 
who  can  now  save  the  Greeks  from  destruction,  when 
Ibrahim,  with  a large  force,  traverses  and  lays  waste  the 
whole  country  without  opposition? 

A letter  from  Paris,  of  Nov.  9,  states  that  the  news  of 
this  terrible  rencontre  had  the  effect  to  lower  the  funds; 

‘ ‘and  they  would  have  fallen  to  a much  greater  extent, 
had  not  extraordinary  efforts  been  made  by  the  minister 
and  his  partizans  to  keep  them  up.  The  opinions  among 
the  merchants  with  respect  to  this  event  are,  of  course, 
various;  but  many  of  the  great  capitalists  entertain  con- 
siderable apprehensions  lest  these  coups  de  canons  should 
ultimately  lead  to  some  misunderstanding  among  those 
who  are  now  singing  victory.  Some  think  that  Ibrahim, 
now  driven  to  despair,  will  listen  to  no  proposals  made 
to  him  by  the  admirals.  “Destroy,  if  you  please,  the 
few  vessels  that  remain  in  the  port  of  Navarino,  I will 
carry  fire  and  sword  through  the  whole  of  Greece!” 
This  threat,  it  is  much  feared,  he  will  be  able  to  carry 
into  effect:  he  has  a powerful  army  at  his  disposal,  and  the 
allies  are  incapable  of  affording  any  immediate  assistance 
to  the  unfortunate  Greeks,  unless,  indeed,  the  Russian 
army  cross  the  Pruth;  and  should  this  event  take  place, 
England  and  France  will  not  view  the  circumstance  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Austria  has  always  been 
averse  to  the  interference,  and  will  not  he  pleased  at  the 
result  of  the  naval  fight.  Every  one  Seems  to  anticipate 
dreadful  consequences  from  what  has  occurred.  A pos- 
sible misunderstanding  between  the  powers — the  total 
extermination  of  the  Greek  population,  and  a massacre 
of  the  Frank  inhabitants  residing  in  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions.” 

Six  Turkish  vessels  had  been  destroyed  in  the  harbor 
of  Lqpanto  by  the  Greeks. 


The  following  is  a synopsis  of  the  forces  of  the  respec- 


tive  parties. 

Line. 

Frigates.  Corvettes.  Sloops,  &e.  Total. 

English  3 

4 0 

4 11 

French  3 

2 0 

2 7 

Ktissia  ■'S 

■4  o 

O 8 

Allies  10 

10  0 

0 26 

Turks  3 

19  26 

13  6G 

Four  of  the  frigates,  were,  in  fact,  sixty-four  gun-ships, 
and  there  were  forty  transports  moored  behind  the  line 
of  battle.  The  allied  fleets  carried  1,260,  and  the  Turk- 
ish 1,718  guns — the  former,  however,  Iwtd  an  advantage 
in  weight  of  metal,  and  the  latter  had  the  assistance  of 
the  batteries  on  shore. 

The  Constitutionnel  says,  “the  destruction  of  this  fleet 
by  the  allied  powers  must  be  so  serious  that  the  shrewd- 
est and  most  penetrating  mind  cannot  calculate  on  its 
consequences.  There  can  be  no  temerity  in  anticipating 
a real  war  against  Turkey,  and  the  destruction  of  that 
barbarous  empire,  which  has  been  so  long  wished  for  by 
the  sincere  and  enlightened  friends  of  humanity,  who  wish 
for  the  independence  and  dignity  of  individuals  and  na- 
tions.” “The  news,”  says  the  same  paper,  in  another 
place,  “must  fall  like  a thunderbolt  on  the  divan — and 
particularly  on  the  grand  seignor;  and  have  we  no  reason 
to  fear  that,  in  the  first  moments  of  his  fury,  he  may  not 
set  bounds  to  his  vengeance  and  cruelty?  Precautions, 
it  is  said,  are  taken  in  favor  of  those  Europeans  who  are 
in  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  but  what  precau- 
tions can  resist  the  wrath  o!  a despot,  by  whose  qod, 
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thousands  of  heads  leap  from  their  shoulders?  Or  has  | 
he  the  power  to  stop  the  arm  of  his  slaves?  If  he  had, 
he  "would  have  yielded  to  the  powers,  whom  he  knows  ! 
he  cannot  withstand;  and  that  he  has  not  done  so  is  be- 
cause he  dreaded  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  who  have 
tried  in  vain  to  tame  the  fanaticism  of  the  Turks.  Hea- 
ven grant  that  the  Europeans  of  Pera  may  be  able  to  es- 
cape the  massacre, lor  which  this  news  will  be  the  signal!” 
From  the  Gazette  de  France. 

JVavarino,  Sept.  27.— -The  following  is  the  letter  which 
the  admirals  of  the  two  European  squadrons  wrote  on 
the  22d  to  Ibrahim  pacha,  before  entering  the  port  to  open 
negotiations. 

Navarino  Roads , Sept.  29. 
'“As  your  highness  appears  to  have  some  doubts  re- 
specting the  agreement  concluded  between  the  three  con- 
federate powers,  I must  declare  to  you  that  after  admi- 
ral Codrington  had  coitununicated  to  me  the  letter  which 
he  had  the  honor  to  write  to  your  highness,  while  I was 
detained  by  a calm  at  some  distance  from  this  place,  we 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  send  you  a duplicate,  in  the 
French  language,  signed  by  us  both. 

“We  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  highness  that  in 
■consequence  of  a treaty,  signed  at  London,  between  Eng- 
land, France  and  Russia,  the  allied  powers  have  agreed 
to  unite  their  forces  to  hinder  the  conveyance  of  troops, 
arms,  or  ammunition,  to  any  part  of  the  Greek  continent, 
and  the  islands. 

“This  measure  had  been  resolved  upon,  as  well  for 
the  interest  of  the  sultan  himself,  as  for  that  of  the  nations 
trading  in  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Contracting  powers 
have  had  the  humane  foresight  to  send  a considerable 
force  to  weaken  all  opposition  from  the  Ottoman  comman- 
ders, whose  resistance  would  lead  not  only  to  their  own 
destruction,  but  to  consequences  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
the  sultan. 

4 ‘It  would  be  extremely  painful  for  us  as  well  as  for 
our  sovereigns,  whose  chief  object  is  to  prevent  the  ef- 
fusion of  blood,  to  be  obliged  on  this  occasion  to  employ 
force.  We,  therefore,  urgently  invite  you  not  to  oppose 
a resolution,  the  execution  of  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  hinder,  for  it  is  our  duty  not  to  let  you  doubt, 
"that  though  our  desire  is  to  terminate  this  cruel  war,  we 
have  orders  such  that  we  must  come  to  extremities  rather 
than  give  up  the  object  for  which  our  sovereigns  have 
united  together. 

“In  consequence,  if  on  this  occasion,  a single  cannon 
-shot  should  be  fired  at  our  flags,  it  would  lead  to  the  ruin 
of  the  Ottoman  flag.  The  undersigned  have  the  honor 
to  assure  his  highness  of  their  respect. 

Signed,  E.  CODRINGTON, 

Vice  admiral  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  naval  forces 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean. 

H.  DE  RIGNY,  rear  admiral, 
aird  commander  in  chief  of  the  squadron  of  his  most 

Christian  majesty.” 

A letter  from  Zante,  dated  Oct.  22,  and  published  in 
the  Journal  des  Debate,  says — 

“The  policy  of  M.  de  Metternich,  which  has  caused 
floods  of  Christian  blood  to  be  shed,  has  failed.  The  in- 
glorious flag  of  Austria,  which  is  as  yet  only  known  by 
the  aid  it  has  afforded  the  infidels,  has  been  included  in 
the  catastrophe  of  Navarino  with  the  Ottoman  fleet,  of 
■which  no  more  remains  than  wrecks  and  ashes.  The 
Ottoman  fleet  of  more  than  a hundred  sail,  was  stationed 
en  echellon , to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  port,  which 
could  scarcely  admit  two  vessels  abreast;  behind  it  there 
were  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  twelve  frigates,  at  anchor, 
close  to  the  shore  on  the  right  side  near  the  fountain. 
These  two  first  lines  were  covered  by  the  castle  of  Na- 
varino, and  by  some  batteries  erected  on  the  island  of 
Sphaeteria.  The  whole  of  this  mass  of  sea  and  land  ar- 
tillery was  commanded — on  the  one  side,  by  the  renegade 
Selves — and  on  the  other,  by  a man  named  Letillier,  a 
deserter  frgm  the  French  navy.” 

Information  was  received  in  London  on  the  evening 
of  November  14,  through  the  French  papers,  in  which  it 
was  said  that  Ibrahim  hoisted  the  white  flag,  [see  No  IV 
of  the  official  despatches],  before  sun  set,  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  admirals;  and  if  he  did  so,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  was  inclined  to  submit,  at  least  for  a mo- 
ment This  news,  if  tine,  is  likewise  important,  but 
though  it  is  net. impossible,  it  is  nevertheless  very  doubt- 


ful. The  most  authentic  [unofficial]  accounts  state,  tha* 
Ibrahim  was  not  at  Navarino  at  the  time  ofthe  battle,  hav- 
ing been  engaged  for  a fortnight  in  the  interior  of  the 
Morea,  pursuing  the  Christians  in  the  mountains  of 
Messenia,  attending  the  execution  of  some  priests,  whom 
he  had  crucified  on  some  olive  trees,  making  holocausts 
of  poor  peasantry,  or  packages  of  young  girls  and  infants, 
to  send  into  Egvjrt,  and  laying  the  country  waste  by  fire 
and  sword,  rooting  up  the  olives,  vines,  fig-trees,  &c. 
&c. 

There  are  many  frightful  accounts  of  the  barbarities 
of  Ibrahim — perhaps,  just  now  a little  exaggerated, 
though  that  he  is  a monster  there  is  no  doubt.  Hrs 
amusement  seem  to  be  the  burning  of  persona  with  a 
slovt  fire. 

Additional  ships  and  troops  were  preparing  to  Icar- 
England  and  France. 

The  Turkish  and  Egyptian  squadrons  were,  in  part,  offi- 
cered and  manned  by  subjects  ofthe  Christian  countries.  : 
Their  best  vessels  were  built  at  Marseilles.  The  skill 
with  which  they  were  ranged  and  managed  is  accounted 
for  by  the  presence  of  previous  counsel  of  so  many  rene- 
gades. It  is  stated  that  the  whole  Turkish  force  on 
board  the  fleet  was  about  18,000  men,  the  destruction  of 
whom  must  have  been  great. 

In  some  of  the  greatest  sea-fights  ever  fought  by  the 
British,  their  loss  was  not  much  greater  than  at  Navarino. 

In  that  of  St.  Vincents  1,707,  only  296  killed  and  wound- 
ed— at  Navarino  272. 

• There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  whole 
number  of  Tureo-Egyptian  vessels  at  Navarino.  The  fol- 
lowing is  given  as  possibly  correct — 4 ships  of  the  line 
4 frigates  of  60  guns,  14  ditto  of  40  guns,  29  corvettes,  37 
fire  ships  and  126  transports — total  214. 

The  following  is  a detailed  accountof  the  battle  between 
the  French  and  the  Algerines — 

“The  Algerines  had  been  for  some  time  preparing 
for  the  avowed  object  of  attacking  the  French  force;  and, 
on  the  night  of  the  3d,  (being  the  eve  of  the  festival  of 
Mahomet’s  nativity),  their  squadron,  consisting  ofthe 
following  ships,  put  to  sea: — 

“A  frigate  of  50  guns— a corvette  (the  admiral’s  ship), 
36  guns— another  corvette,  24  guns— another,  20  guns— 

2 three  masted  schooners,  22  guns  each— 2 schooners, 
16  guns  each— 2 ditto,  12  guns  each — and  a brig,  18 
guns. 

“Early  the  following  morning,  they  were  seen  steering 
to  the  northwest,  whilst  the  French  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  a rase,  the  admiral’s  ship,  60  guns — another  of 
the  same  class,  60 — a brig  of  20  guns — another  of  10 
guns — and  a schooner  of  14  guns,  appeared  at  a conside- 
rable distance  in  the  offing,  bearing  down,  with  a north- 
erly wind,  upon  the  enemy.  On  their  approach  to  each 
other,  both  squadrons  manoeuvred  for  some  time  to  get 
the  weather  gage,  which  the  superior  skill  ol  the  French 
at  last  obtained  and  kept.  At  one  o’clock,  P.  M.  the  ac- 
tion commenced,  and  was  continued  courageously  on 
bocti  sides  lor  two  nours  and  a quarter.  The  intention  of 
the  Algerines  evidently  appeared  to  be,  to  board,  rather 
than  fight  at  a distance;  hut  their  object  was  frustrated  by 
the  windward  position  of  the  French  ships.  The  French 
admiral  bore  the  brunt  of  the  action,  and  for  some  time 
sustained  the  united  attacks  of  the  Algerine  admiral’s 
ship,  two  corvettes  and  a schooner.  At  a quarter  after 

3 o’clock,  the  action  ceased,  without  either  party  shew- 
ing a disposition  to  renew  it,  and,  as  far  as  could  he  ob- 
served, without  having  caused  much  injury  to  either 
combatants;  for,  at  four  o’clock,  all  the  Algerine  ships 
were  seen  steering  for  the  port,  apparently  in  as  good 
order,  and  with  as  much  regularity,  as  when  they  left  it, 
not  pursued,  or  in  any  way  molested,  by  the  French. 

POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Though  we  have  not  mentioned  the  subjects  to  which 
two  of  the  following  articles  refer,  we  suppose  that  po- 
liticians will  expect  a record  of  them,  and  act  accordingly, 
though,  perhaps  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  necessity  of 
publishing  articles  on  the  matters  to  which  they  relate. 

[ F't'om  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  Dec.  8.] 
COjVtAIODOKE  DECATVll  AMD  GEN.  JACKSON. 

jYashviite,  J\'ov.  15,  1827. 

Dear  Sir:  On  this  day  T received  a letter  from  a friend 

of  mine  in  Richmond,  (Va.)  requesting  me  to  ascertain 
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from  von,  whether  there  is  any  foundation  in  truth,  in 
certain  statements  circulated  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, respecting  a conversation  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
between  com.  Decatur  and  yourself,  in  the  anti-cham- 
ber of  the  senate,  in  the  year  1819.  1 understand  the 

charge  as  made  against  you,  is — that  on  the  last  night  ot 
the  session,  you,  accompanied  by  your  two  aids-de-camp, 
-w  ent  to  the  anti-chamber  of  the  senate,  and  while  there, 
com.  Decatur  came  up  to  you  and  inquired,  whether  you 
tame  there  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  Mr.  Eppe.s,  Nc. 
To  which  you  replied  affirmatively,  and  after  some  further 
remarks,  you  declared  your  determination  to  chastise 
Mr.  Eppes  in  the  senate  chamber,  where  he  had  slander- 
ed you — -and  com.  Decatur  stated  that  you  should  not  en- 
ter the  senate  door  unless  over  his  dead  body.  In  a short 
time  you  agreed  to  desist  from  your  purpose,  See. 

Be  so  obliging  as  to  furnish  an  answer  as  early  as  con- 
venient. Yours  respectfully,  FELIX  GKI  NDV. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson. 

JVhshville  Jnn.  JJov.  15,  1827. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  this  day  has  been  received, 
and  I hasten  to  answer  it.  The  statement  to  which  you 
allude  is  wholly  destitute  of  truth.  I was  not  in  the  se- 
nate chamber,  or  anti-chamber,  in  the  year  1819.  My 
aids-de-camp  were  gen.  Call  and  capt.  Easter.  The 
former  is  still  living,  and  will  satisfy  any  person  who 
will  inquire  of  him,  that  the  statement  is  untrue.  As  to 
com.  Decatur  and  myself  having  such  convei-sation  as 
stated  to  have  taken  place  in  the  anti-chamber  of  the  se- 
nate, we  never  had  such  a conversation  there  or  else- 
where. Com.  Decatur  and  myself  were  friendly  at  all 
times,  and  no  harsh  or  unkind  expressions  ever  passed 
from  one  to  the  other.  So  far  from  my  visiting  the  se- 
nate chamber,  I was  invited  to  do  so  by  several  of  the 
members  of  that  body.  I declined  doing  so,  and  assign- 
ed my  reasons  for  my  conduct. 

I am  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
ANDREW  JACKSON. 

The  hon.  F.  Gmndy, 

[From  the  Illinois  Intelligencer . ] 

Edivardsville,  JK'ov.  20,  1827. 

Governor  Coles: 

Sir— We  have  seen  in  the  public 
journals,  opinions  said  to  have  been  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Jefferson  of  general  Jackson,  one  set  of 
which  was  said  to  have  been  communicated  to  you  by  that 
illustrious  man  a short  time  previous  to  his  death,  and 
to  the  expression  of  which  the  general’s  extraordinary 
run  at  the  last  presidential  election  is  said  to  have  given 
rise. 

The  U.  S.  Telegraph  of  the  24th  of  October  last,  as- 
serts in  an  editorial  article,  that  you  have  denied  ever 
making  the  statements  on  that  subject  which  have  been 
imputed  to  you,  and  other  [Viporo  uc  .mnfijcntlj.  acce|4 

that  you  have  made  them.  We  have  Ioqg  observed  the 
jirudenceand  delicacy  manifested  by  you  when  the  sub- 
ject has  been  the  topic  of  conversation  in  your  presence, 
and  have  felt  its  propriety;  but  we  now  think  it  due  to 
yourself  and  the  people  that  a trank  and  explicit  declara- 
tion of  the  tacts  should  be  made  public.  We  therefore 
ask  you  to  state,  with  that  veiw,  the  last  conversation 
you  had  with  Mr.  Jefferson  in  relation  to  general  Jack- 
son,  and  his  fitness  for  the  presidency— the  time  at  which 
it  was  had,  and  the  exact  words,  as  nearly  as  you  can  re- 
collect them,  used  by  Mr.  Jefferson  when  speaking  to 
you  on  that  subject. 

We  venerate  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  pro- 
foundly respect  his  opinions,  and  wish  that  those  he  real- 
ly did  entertain  and  express  in  relation  to  general  Jack- 
son,  may  be  given  to  the  world. 

Very  respectfully,  we  art?,  sir,  your  ob’t.  servants, 

~ George  Forquer,  Sidney  Rreese, 

Thomas  Ford,  David  Prickett, 

Win.  P.  M’Kec.  Thos.  Lippincott, 

Alexander  Miller,  John  Todd. 

Madison  county , Illinois,  November  23,  1827. 

Gentlemen — I have  seen  with  regret,  that  a remark 
jryide  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  me,  in  the  freedom  of  social 


and  friendly  intercourse,  and  which  I repeated  in  the 
same  spirit  to  a friend  last  winter,  should  have  found  its 
way  into  the  newspapers.  My  reluctance  to  appearing 
before  the  public,  and  giving  publicity  to  an  expression 
used  in  conversation,  has  restrained  me  from  noticing  the 
many  unjustifiable  versions  and  animadversions  which 
its  publication  has  given  rise  to;  or  yielding  to  the  fre- 
quent applications  made  to  me  by  many  of  my  friends 
and  acquaintances,  to  make  known  Air.  Jefferson’s  opin- 
ions of  general  Jackson’s  qualifications  and  fitness  for 
the  presidency.  Nor  should  I now  be  induced  to  depart 
from  my  purpose  of  remaining  silent,  hut  for  the  extra- 
ordinary efforts,  whicli  have  heen  made,  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  some  of  the  parties  con'-erned,  to  disprove 
the  correctness  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  ex- 
pressed to,  and  repeated  by  me.  After  what  has  past,  I 
do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  any  lohger  to  decline  mak- 
ing explanations,  which  have  become  the  more  necessary 
from  the  erroneous  assertions  recently  attributed  to  me, 
and  the  improper  use  made  of  mv  name  in  the  public 
journals.  I shall  therefore,  so  far  yield  to  the  call  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  as  to  make  in 
reply  to  it,  the  following  statement;  under  the  conviction, 
that  it  has  become  not  less  due  to  me  and  to  the  occa- 
sion, than  to  the  opinion  of  so  respectable  a portion  of 
my  fellow-citizens;  and  with  the  full  persuasion,  that  if 
there  he  any  thing  objectionable  in  my  conduct,  an  ex- 
cuse will  be  found  in  the  fact  of  my  name  having  been 
brought  before  the  public,  without  my  consent,  the  im- 
proper liberties  taken  with  it,  and  the  unjustifiable  at- 
tempts made  in  disparagement,  not  merely  of  my  memo- 
ry, but  of  my  character. 

On  the  11th  of  August  1825,  while  on  a visit  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  at  Monticello,  I had  a very  long  and  highly  in- 
teresting conversation  with  him  in  relation  to  the  last 
presidential  election;  in  which  he  spoke  very  freely  and 
fully  of  men  and  of  things,  and  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  the  character, principles,  and  conduct,  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  candidates.  He  expatiated  dis- 
passionately, and  without  reserve;  drew  comparisons, 
made  discriminations,  and  described,  in  his  usual  forci- 
ble language,  the  good  and  had  traits  in  the  character  of 
each.  He  gave  the  decided  preference  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, and  said  it  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  should 
have  lost  his  health,  and  with  it  his  election.  Having 
failed  to  elect  him,  he  expressed  gratification  that  the 
choice  had  fallen  on  Mr.  Adams;  to  whom,  he  said,  he 
had  objections,  several  of  which  he  explained;  but  con- 
ceived him  to  be  more  safe  and  fit,  and,  bv  his  acquire- 
ments and  habits  of  life,  by  far  better  qualified  than  ge- 
neral Jackson  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  presidency'. 
In  a word,  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Adams  as  an  enlightened  and 
experienced  statesman;  of  general  Jackson  as  a valiant 
and  successful  soidier — with  no  other  pretension  to  the 
chief  magistracy  than  that  derived  from  his  military  ser- 
vices. While  conversing  about  gen.  Jackson,  I tookoc- 
to  , tlm*  tko  gfi-rat  zeal  wliieli  lm«l  been  display- 
ed to  elect  the  general, and  the  extraordinary  vote  he  had 
received,  had  made  him  doubt  of  the  durability  of  our 
free  institutions.  Air.  Jefferson  braced  himself  in’his  seat, 
looked  steadfastly  at  me,  and  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner, said  “sir,  it  has  caused  me  to  doubt  more  than  any- 
thing which  has  occurred  since  the  revolution.  ” This  part 
ol  the  conversation  I repeated  to  Air.  Williams,  and  which 
I regret  has  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  and  sub- 
jected me  to  the  necessity  of  making  tins  communication. 

The  conversation  I held  with  Air.  Jefferson  was  not  a 
confidential  one.  Believing,  however,  the  language  to 
have  been  more  free  and  full  than  he  would  have  held 
with  every  one,  I have  thought  it  due  to  that  confidence 
and  discretion,  which  is  tacitly  reposed  in  friends,  and 
usual  in  the  freedommf  social  intercourse,  not  to  speak  of 
it  indiscriminately;  much  less  to  give  it  publicity  in  the 
newspapers.  But  I have  felt  myself  at  liberty,  using,  as  I 
conceived,  a proper  discretion,  to  repeat,  both  before 
and  since  his  death,  many  of  his  remarks  to  particular 
persons;  some  of  whom  were  his  neighbors,  and  others 
his  intimate  and  confidential  friends,  in  the  same  manner, 
as,  I supposed,  he  himself  would  have  done,  or  as  1 
would  repeat  the  free  remarks  of  any  other  friend  made 
to  me  under  similar  circumstances.  And  in  one  instance, 
L communicated  the  substance  of  those  he  had  made  in 
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relation  to  gen.  Jackson  in  a letter  to  a mutual  friend 
in  Richmond,  Ya.  Thougli  in  some  respects  it  might 
be  desirable,  in  consequence  of  what  has-  past,  to  give 
more  in  detail  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  there  are 
other  and  obvious  reasons  which  induce  me  to  prefer 
transcribing  the  brief  statement  contained  in  that  letter, 
as  it  was  written  by  me  near  two  months  before  I heard 
of  the  death  or  even  illness  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  one  who 
had  been  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Crawford,  was  in 
opposition  to  the  federal  administration,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  residing  not  remote  from  him;  and 
who,  if  he  thought  I had  in  any  respect  misconceived  \lr. 
Jefferson’s  opinions,  or  expressed  them  in  language  too 
strong,  would,  I presumed,  have  had  freqm.  ;,t  personal  op- 
portunities of  ascertaining  their  accuracy  from  the  great 
man  himself.  In  the  letter  above  alluded  to,  written 
from  this  place,  and  dated  May  29,  1826,  are  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

“Iffthe  Crawford  men  determine  to  support  Jackson, 
I for  one  cannot  go  with  them.  And  1 am  happy  to  know 

I shall  have  the  company  of  Messrs.  Jefferson” 

“The  former”  (Mr.  Jefferson)  “told  me  last  summer 
that  the  zeal  which  had  been  displayed  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing Jackson  president,  had  made  him  doubt  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  republic — that  he  did  not  posssess  the  temper, 
the  acquirements,  the  assiduity,  the  physical  qualifications 
for  the  office — that  he  had  been  in  various  civil  offices 
and  had  made  a figure  in  none — and  that  he  had  com- 
pletely failed  to  show  himself  incompetent  to  an  execu- 
tive trust  in’Florida — in  a word,  said  the  venerable  old 
patriarch,  there  are  one  hundred  men  in  Albemarle  coun- 
ty better  qualified  for  the  presidency.  ” 

These  were  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  me  in  August  1825,  and  w ere  greatly  amplified  and 
illustrated  by  references  to,  and  statements  of,  the  official 
and  personal  conduct  of  general  Jackson.  Whether  Mr. 
Jefferson  changed  afterwards  his  opiniuns,and  thought  bet- 
ter of  Jackson  or  worse  of  Adams,  I know  not;  for  soon  af- 
ter holding  this  conversation  with  him  I returned  to  Illinois, 
and  did  not  again  visit  Virginia  until  last  winter.  When, 
I must  here  be  permitted  to  add,  among  his  numerous 
friends  and  acquaintances,  with  whom  1 conversed,  I do 
not  recollect  to  have  met  with  a single  individual  who  did 
not  seem  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  low  estimation  in 
which  he  held  the  civil  talents  and  qualifications  of  gen. 
Jackson.  Many  of  these  persons  I could  refer  to,  and 
repeat  expressions  they  informed  me  they  had  heard 
Mr.  Jefferson  use,  did  the  occasion  require  it,  or  justify 
my  bringing  their  names  before  the  public.  1 feel  myself 
however  at  liberty,  from  the  manner  1 have  received  the 
information,  to  say,  that  Garret  Minor  has  a letter  from 
his  brother,  the  late  Peter  Minor,  the  neighbor  and  in- 
timate friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  detailing  opinions  express- 
ed by  Mr.  Jefferson,  which,  1 am  informed,  are  very  si- 
milar to  those  he  expressed  to  me.  1 understand  Mr. 
Minor’s  conversation  with  Mi'.  Jefferson  to  have  been 
subsequent  to  mine. 

From  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  I was  convinc- 
ed he  would  not  be  pleased  with  some  parts  of  the  exe- 
cutive message  of  December  1825;  nor  with  some  otthe 
principles  avowed, and  measures  advocated  by  the  present 
administration  and  its  friends  in  congress.  I felt  persuad- 
ed that  these  tilings  would  render  him  less  satisfied  with 
the  present  executive,  and  should  not  have  been  surpris- 
ed to  have  heard  that  he  was  desirous  ot  seeing  the  go- 
vernment administered  by  auother.  But  with  a strong 
recollection  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  him,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  deep  impression  made  by  them,  1 was 
not  prepared  to  hear  that  that  other  was  general  Jackson; 
especially  when  I called  to  mind  expressions  in  which  he 
had  animadverted  with  severity  on  the  repeated  instances 
in  which  general  Jackson  had  manifested  an  arbitrary 
and  ungovernable  disposition,  in  disregarding  orders, 
laws  and  the  constitution,  and  substituting  his  own  will 
whenever  he  thought  by  so  doing  he  could  effect  a favo- 
rite object,  or  promote  the  service  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged— a propensity  which  Mr.  Jefferson  said  was  highly 
objectionable  and  dangerous  in  an  officer,  however,  honest 
and  patriotic  he  may  be.  In  short,  the  impression  left 
on  my  mind  was  such,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
conceive,  under  any  circumstances,  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
could  look  with  complacency,  much  less  be  anxious  for 
the  election  of  general  Jackson  to  the  presidency. 


In  the  month  of  May  last,  just  as4  was  setting  out 
from  Albemarle  in  Virginia,  to  return  to  Illinois,  I per- 
ceived, greatly  to  my  surprise  and  regret,  that  mv  name- 
had  been  ntroduced  into  the  electioneering  harangues,  and 
newspaper  paragraphs  of  the  day;  and  that  some  preju- 
diced partisans  were  disposed  to’ call  in  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement,  said  to  have  been  made  by  me, 
and  to  traduce  my  character.  Fearing  from  the  temper 
displayed  that  l should  be  further  attacked  and  finally 
driven  in  self  defence  to  make  a public  statement  in  re- 
lation to  Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinions  of  general  Jackson;  and 
recollecting  a conversation  I had  last  winter  with  Thomas 
W.  Gilmer,  a gentleman  of  talents  and  of  high  respec- 
tability, at  Charlottesville,  and  learning  that  he  had  repeat- 
ed the  same  remarks  to  many  others,  I took  the  liberty 
to  address  him  a note,  his  answer  to  which  is  herewith 
enclosed.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  who  was  a 
near  neighbor  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  you  will  find  is  full  con- 
firmatory or  mine  as  to  the  unfavorable  light  in  which  the 
sage  ot  Monticello  viewed  general  Jackson  as  a states- 
man, and  of  my  impression  that  this  unfavorable  opinion 
“was  notorious  among  those  who  possessed  any  share  ol 
his  confidence;”  and  if  it  be  not  as  much  in  detail,  it  more 
than  sustains  my  -latement,  of  the  total  unfitness  of  gene- 
ral Jackson,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  the 
presidency,  in  the  expression  which  Mr.  Gilmer  says  he 
heard  Mr.  Jefferson  “utter  with  a tone  of  sportive,  almost 
of  contemptuous  derision,”  that  “otie  might  as  well  make 
a sailor  of  acock , or  a soldier  of  a goose,  as  a president 
of  Andrew  Jackson.  ” I am  very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  COLES. 

To  JYtessrs.  Forquer , Freese,  Ford , Prickett , M’Kee, 
Lippincolt,  Miller  and  Todd. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  T.  IV.  Gilmer,  esq.  to  gov.  Coles. 

Charlottesville,  Mat  27,  1827. 

Dear  sir:  Yours  of  the  22d  was  handed  me  this  mo- 
ment. I am  truly  mortified  at  the  harsh  and  indecorous 
use  which  has  been  made  of  your  name  in  connection 
with  what  seems  to  have  been  a private  conversation. — 
The  truth  is,  if  it  must  be  told,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  made 
no  secret  of  his  opinions  of  general  Jackson.  A s a sol- 
dier and  patriot,  the  general  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, as  by  the  American  people,  with  admiration  and 
gratitude.  I speak  more  from  information  derived  from 
others,  than  of  what  I know  myself,  when  I say,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  opinion  of  general  Jackson  as  a statesman 
was  less  favorable.  I believe  his  opinion  on  this  subject 
was  notorious  among  those  who  possessed  any  share  of 
his  confidence.  I remember  to  have  heard  Mr.  Jefferson , 
on  one  occasion,  use  an  c xpression  which  struck  me,  not 
so  much  by  the  sentiment  it  contained  (which,  indeed, 
was  hen  a very  common  one  in  Virginia)  as  the  style  in 
which  it  was  made.  Speaking  of  the  several  candidates 
for  the  presidency,  before  the  last  election,  he  remarked 
that  “one  might  as  well  mak.  a sailor  of  a cock,  or  a 
aoiuier  ot  a goose,  as  a president  of  Andrew  Jackson.” 
These  words  made  an  indeliable  impression  on  my  me- 
mory. They  were  uttered  with  atone  of  sportive,  al- 
most of  contemptuous  derison. — Mr.  Jefferson  wa3  des- 
canting at  the  time  when  this  remark  was  elicited,  on  the 
proneness  of  the  multitude  to  give  a man  who  possessed 
one  virtue,  credit  for  others  which  he  did  not  possess,  or 
of  the  Avant  of  discrimination  in  the  public  mind,  where 
any  thing  like  enthusiasm  and  favoritism  was  mingled 
with  a subject.  It  is  due  perhaps  to  justice  and  truth, 
to  add,  that,  Mr.  Jefferson,  so  far  as  I know,  entertained 
opinions  equally  unfavorable  of  the  fitness  of  John  Q. 
Adams,  as  a statesman.  I think  in  the  conversation  just 
alluded  to,  he  spoke  of  him  as  having  been  always  one 
thing  in  politics,  and  having  undergone  no  actual  change 
since  the  days  of  his  pupilage  in  the  school  of  the  elder 
Adams. 

I have  detailed,  as  you  requested,  what  I remember  of 
the  conversation  of  which  we  spoke  last  winter  when  to- 
gether. 1 have  repeatedly  heard  others  speak  of  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  sentiments  on  this  subject.  I do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  beard  Mr.  Jefferson  say  any  thing  in  relation 
to  genei’al  Jackson  after  the  late  election,  and  it  is  not  for 
me  to  surmise  what  might  have  been  his  opinion  at  this 
time,  were  he  alive.  I must  say;  in  conclusion,  that  I 
I am  grieved  to  find  that  the  press  has  stooped  so  far  below 
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its  nrODer  dignity  as  to  use  sucli  unbecoming  means,  to 

gg«  ^oJ^h’ausasr 

Edward  Coles, esq.  — 

[From  the  Geneva  (N  Y. ) Chronicle.] 

Tt  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
following  letter  from  gen.  Geo.  . McClure , to  the  bon. 
Jlobert  S.  Rose,  on  a subject  of  mhch  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  State.-  W e regard  the  extract  w h.ch 
It  contains,  of  a letter  Irom  Henry  Clay,  dated  Decembei 
vg  |824  as  a triumphant  relutation  ot  the  charges  ot 
corruption  preferred  against  him  by  gen.  Jackson  in  re- 
lation to  the  vote  which  he  gave  m the  presidential  elec 

Bath,  lsf  November.  182 7. 


Hon.  Robert  S.  Rose. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  29th  ult  was  duly  received.  You 
request  that  I will  transmit  to  you,  a copy,  or  extract  of  a 
certain  letter  which  1 received  from  Mr.  Clay, in  Decem- 
ber, 1824,  on  the  subject  of  the  presidential  contest.— 
Nothing  but  a regard  lor  the  character  of  Mr.  day  could 
induce  me  to  comply  with  your  request,  believing,  as  1 
do,  that  the  charges  exhibited  against  him  by  George  Kre- 
r ner  & Co.  are  false,  and  cannot  be  supported. 

After  the  electors  of  president  and  vice  president  were 
chosen  in  1824,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  election  would 
come  before  the  house  of  representatives,  and  that  Mr. 
Clay  would  not  be  amongst  the  number  returned.  Not 
knowing  his  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  candidates,  1 
addressed  a letter  to  him,  stating,  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  contest  would  be  confined  to  Mr.  Adams  and  gen. 
Jackson;  and,  in  that  case,  wished  to  know  which  ofthem 
he  would  prefer.  Mr.  Clay  answered  me  promptly,  by 
letter,  bearing  date  28th  December,  1824,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract: 

“I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I have  long  since 
decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  case  the  contest  should 
be  between  him  and  general  Jackson.  What,  I would 
ask,  should  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  an  Ame- 
rican statesman?  Should  it  not  be  a devotion  to  civil  li- 
berty? Is  it  thep  compatible  with  that  principle,  to  elect 
a man  whose  sole  recommendation  rests  on  military 
pretensions ? I therefore  say  to  you  unequivocally  that  I 
cannot,  consistent  with  my  own  principles,  support  a mili- 
tary man.”  Yours,  respectfully, 

GEO.  M‘CLURE. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Gentlemen:  The  revolution  of  another  year  has  given 
birth  to  no  sensible  variation  in  our  political  institutions. 
Under  their  unimpaired  and  continued  usefulness,  you 
have  again  assembled  together.  The  general  health  of 
our  state,  during  this  period,  and  the  abundant  character 
of  our  productions,  are  blessings  flowing  from  the  author 
of  “every  good  and  perfect  gift,”  which  merit  our  grate- 
ful and  unfeigned  thanks. 

This  general  aspect  of  prosperity  is  gloomily  chequer- 
ed with  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  so  prevalent  in  our 
country.  The  facility  of  borrowing  money  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  banks,  an  uncontrolable  thrist  of  spe- 
culation, (which  may  be  regarded  as  its  natural  conse- 
quence,) and  the  depressed  state  of  our  staple  commo- 
dities, are  assigned  by  some,  as  the  causes  ot  this  effect. 
The  peculiar  situation  of  our  commerce,  which  enables 
the  adjoining  states  to  become  either  the  temporary  or 
permanent  receptacles  of  our  circulating-  medium,  attend- 
ed with  the  vexations  and  losings  concomitant  of  its  being 
under  the  marketable  value,  and  the  more  recent,  though 
perhaps  not  less  burthensome  subject  of  the  tariff,  are 
causes  assigned  by  others.  The  want  of  individual  indus- 
try and  economy  have  doubtless  had  • an  extensive  influ- 
ence.— How  far  any  or  all  of  these  causes  come  within  legis- 
lative control,  and  what  remedy,  if  any,  should  be  applied, 
can  be  decided  by  you  alone.  The  alteration  of  the  tariff, 
contemplated  by  the  “woollens  bill,”  would,  from  late 
circumstances,  seem  to  invite  peculiar  and  prompt  atten- 
tion. In  opposition  to  the  proposed  alteration,  a highly 
respectable  portion  of  the  talent,  learning  and  experience 
of  an  adjoining  state  has  been  exerted.  So  completely- 
identified  are  our  interests,  situation  and  productions,  that 
what  is  so  interesting  to  them  cannot  surely  be  matter  of 
indifference  to  us.  And  the  dignity  and  interest  of  the 


state  alike  require  that  North  Carolina  should  not  be 
silent. 

To  create  and  sustain  within  our  own  state,  one  or 
more  commercial  depots,  which,  through  lines  of  easy, 
direct  and  cheap  inter-communication,  should  connect  the 
extremities  of  the  country  together,  serving  to  keep  the 
circulating  medium,  the  very  life  blood  of  commerce,  in  a 
continued  and  healthy  flow  throughout  our  own  body  poli- 
tic, thereby  destroying  that  injurious  and  unfortunate  de- 
pendence upon  our  sister  states,  (one  of  the  principal 
causes  alluded  to  above),  lias  been  the  ardent  wish  and 
anxious  de.sire  ot  every  enlightened  friend  of  the  state. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  subject,  much  has  been  attempt- 
ed, much  has  been  expended,  and  but  little  has  hitherto 
been  done.  In  the  conflict  between  the  prejudices  natu- 
rally flowing  from  sectional  feelings  and  the  correct  rea- 
son of  the  case,  the  energies  of  the  state  have  been  al- 
most palsied  and  her  attempts  rendered  comparatively 
aboitive.  Th  want  of  systematic  arrangement,  and  the 
failure  to  select  one  or  more  points,  combining  the  great- 
est variety  of  interests,  upon  which  the  accumulated 
energies  of  the  state  might  have  been  thrown  w ith  irre- 
sistible effect,  has  been  the  source  of  almost  total  ruin  to 
our  system  of  internal  improvements.  With  the  infor- 
mation gained  by  an  experience  somewhat  dearly  pur- 
chased, and  which  must  go  far  to  destroy  many  of  the 
theories  previously  adopted,  we  will  be  more  enabled  to 
progress  more  steadily  and  successfully.  So  very  fami- 
liar has  this  subject  become  to  your  honorable  body  and' 
the  public  at  large,  and  so  frequent  has  been  its  discus- 
sion, that  little  remains  to  be  said  upon  it,  in  a general 
view.  In  another  communication,  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gress made  during  the  past  year,  will  be  presented  to 
you. 

Connected  w'ith  this  system,  is  a subject  in  which  it 
is  expected  every  sincere  friend  of  his  country  will  take 
a deep  interest,  i refer  to  the  draining  and  reclaiming 
of  our  swamp  and  marsh  lands.  This  work  has  already 
been  commenced  in  a manner  highly  creditable  to  your 
predecessors.  They  authorised  the  board  of  internal 
improvements  to  employ  surveyors  to  make  the  neces- 
sary examination  of  certain  swamps,  w'liose  locality  was 
specified,  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  this  im- 
portant work*  Two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Nash,  highly  re- 
commended by  gov.  Clinton  for  science  and  skill  m his 
profession,  and  Mr.  Brazier,  w hose  qualifications  as  a 
surveyor  are  well  known,  have  been  engaged  during  the 
greater  part  of  last  summer  and  fall,  in  making  surveys, 
drafting  platts,  and  collecting  the  information  required; 
all  of  which  will  be  communicated  to  you  more  at  large. 
It  is  sincerely  desired  that  the  result  of  the  investigation 
which  you  may  bestow  upon  the  labors  of  these  gentle- 
men, may  be  such  as  to  induce  you  zealously  to,  prose- 
cute this  work.  Could  these  lands  generally  be  reclaim- 
ed, the  advantages  resulting  to  the  farming  interest  of 
the  state,  from  the  addition  of  such  an  immense  body  of 
arable  lands,  would  be  Incalculable.  To  the  benevolent 
and  philanthropic,  no  undertaking  could  be  presented  so 
acceptable  as  one  proposing  to  diminish  the  quantum  of 
human  misery,  by  removing  a fruitful  source  of  disease, 
and  converting  a curse  into  a blessing.  To  the  legislator 
it  must  be  consoling  to  know,  that  while  he,  in  this  way, 
prevents  the  partial  depopulation  of  his  state,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  creating  the  most  ample  and  permanent  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Did  the  subject  hold  out  no  other  advantage,  this 
of  itself  would  entitle  it  to  deep  attention  and  untiring 
exertion.  For  upon  the  education  of  the  generation  now 
growing  up,  and  those  who  will  come  after,  depends  in  a 
great  measure,  the  continuance,  in  their  purity,  of  our 
happy  forms  of  government.  It  is  at  once  the  source  of 
public  and  private  respectability;  the  spring  of  social  and 
individual  happiness.  Yet,  with  all  the  advantages  which 
must  incontestibly  flow  from  reclaiming  the  swamp  lands 
ami  a system  office  schools,  they  are  both  in  danger  of 
failing,  from  the  failure  of  the  provision  upon  which  both 
were  measurably  based:  In  their  aid,  the  last  legislature 
authorised  the  board  of  internal  improvements,  and  the 
president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  respectively, 
to  raise  by  way  of  lottery,  50,000  dollars,  and  allow 
them  to  sell  the  privilege.  After  a fair  experiment  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  procure  a purchaser.  W ith 
you  it  remains  to  make  such  other  and  further  provision. 
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as  shall  seem  best  calculated  to  attain  objects  so  desirable,  recount  his  many  virtues,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
Whether  the  practice  of  some  states  of  granting  exclu-  this  communication.  His  character  was  beyond  reproach 
sive  privileges  to  the  purchasers  of  lotteries  sold  by  such  and  without  a stain — his  integrity  unquestioned — and  bis 
states,  by  totally  prohibiting  the  sale  of  tickets  in  any  reward,  was  the  unlimited  confidence  of  his  fellow  citi- 
other  lottery,  would  render  the  privilege  offered  for  sale  i zens,  enjoyed  for  more  than  forty  years.  That  North  Ca 


by  this  state  more  valuable,  or  whether  any  other  can  be 
resorted  to,  are  subjects  which  may  deservedly  claim 
your  attention. 

In  reference  to  our  judiciary,  1 hope  to  be  excused  in 
again  calling  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  compensating  prosecuting  officers.  The 
public  interest  and  the  due  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice  alike  require  that  the  most  efficient  talents  should 
be  secured.  This  can  only  be  done  by  offering  such 
compensation  as  w ill  amply  reward  the  toils  and  exer- 
tions of  the  officer.  To  destroy  any  undue  bias,  and 
render  the  administration  ol  justice  in  our  courts  com- 
pletely impartial,  this  compensation  should  be  fixed  and 
certain,  and  not  dependent  upon  the  issue  of  the  trial, 
it  is  a subject  of  great  importance,  and  cannot  fail  to  se- 
cure for  itself  your  serious  consideration. 

By  a resolution  of  the  last  general  assembly,  the  exe- 
cutive was  requested  to  make  application  to  the  British 
government  for  liberty  to  procure  such  materials  as  were 
in  their  possession,  relating  to  the  colonial  history  of  this 
state.  In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  I addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  through  the  honorable  H.  Clay, 
who  with  promptness  and  that  urbanity  for  which  he  is 
distinguished,  immediately  attended  to  it,  and  had  the 
communication  forwarded.  Mr.  Gallatin  gave  the  ap- 
plication his  zealousand  efficient  support.  That  it  wasjmet 
with  great  liberality  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  British 
authorities,  will  appear  from  the  following  extract,  taken 
from  Mr.  Gallatin’s  letter,  and  the  correspondence  and 
documents  herewith  transmitted:  “I  received  in  June 
last  through  the  department  of  state,  a letter  from  the?  go- 
vernor of  North  Carolina,  enclosing  a resolution  of  the 
general  assembly  of  that  state,  and  requesting  me,  in 
conformity  therewith,  to  apply  to  the  British  government, 
for  copies  of  such  documents,  in  the  public  offices  here, 
as  relate  to  the  colonial  history  of  North  Carolina.  I 
found  in  every -quarter  the  most  liberal  disposition  on  that 
subject.  Not  only  the  leave  was  granted  but  the  board 
of  trade  had  an  index  prepared  of  all  the  records  that 
had  reference  to  the  province  of  North  Carolina,  in  order 
that  the  state  might  point  out  those  documents  of  which 
copies  should  be  wauted,  and  I now  transmit  my  answer 
to  the  governor,  enclosing  the  index  and  other  papers  rela- 
tive to  the  subject.  ” In  compliance  with  an  act  of  the  last 
session,  “prescribing  the  mode  of  surveying  and  selling 
the  lands  lately  acquired  from  the  Cherokee  Indians,” 
general  Thomas  Love,  of  Haywood,  col.  C..  D.  Dohor.o, 
of  Caswell,  were  appointed  commissioners,  and  Matthew 
Baird,  esq.  of  Burk,  the  principal  surveyor.  The  ap- 
propriation made  by  the  legislature,  for  this  purpose 
proved  insufficient.  From  this  cause  and  several  defects 
in  the  law,  affer  these  gentlemen  baft  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  discharge  of  their  several  duties,  it  was 
found  neecssary  to  discontinue  their  operations  and  await 
the  determination  of  your  honorable  body.  The  corres- 
pondence upon  this  and  a collateral  subject,  together 
with  the  advice  of  the  council  of  state,  who  were  consult- 
ed, are  herewith  transmitted,  and  respectfully  submitted 
to  your  consideration.  In  compliance  with  a resolution 
of  the  same  session,  in  reference  to  the  fee  simple  held 
by  the  state  in  the  Tuscarora  lands,  notice  was  given  in 
the  papers  published  in  this  place,  that  proposals  would 
be  received,  by  the  executive,  for  the  purchase  of  said 
right.  No  proposals  have  yet  been  received,  either  from 
the  lessees  .of  said  lands  or  others.  I respectfully  refer 
you  to  the  report  made  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Baker,  Wiiliam  Ii 
Smith  and  YVm.  Britton,  esqrs.  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  resolution,  to  make  an  appraisement  and  the  sur- 
vey of  the  lands,  for  information  on  these  points 

During  the  last  summer,  the  unexpected  and  lament- 
ted  death  ot  col.  J.  Hawkins,  late  comptroller,  a faith- 
ful and  efficient  officer,  caused  me  to  convene  the  council 
of  state  who  advised  the  appointment  of  Jrio.  L.  Hender- 
son, esq.  of  Salisbury.  VVithyou  it  remains  to  make  a 
permanent  appointment. 

It  has  also  become  my  painful  duty,  to  announce  to 
you  the  death  ot  that  excellent  and  venerable  man,  John 
Haywood,  esq.  late  treasurer  of  this  state.  To  attempt  to 


rolina  had,  at  the  head  of  her  financial  department  such  an 
individual,  was  justly  lifer  pride  and  boast.  It  remains 
with  you  to  supply  the  vacancy,  which  this  melancholy 
event  has  occasioned. 

The  resignations  ot  justices  of  vhe  peace  and  militia 
officers,  are  herewith  transmitted. 

In  a few  days,  my  constitutional  term  of  service  will 
terminate.  Permit  me  to  say,  on  this  occasion,  that  I 
shall  ever  cherish,  with  lively  gratitude,  the  coi.n,,,,,.^ 
confidence  reposed  in,  and  the  friendly  indulgence  exa- 
cted towards  me,  on  the  part  pf  your  honorable  body; 
and  to  express  a hope,  that  it  may,  'in  some  degree,  have 
been  merited  by  a faithful  and  conscientious  discharge  of 
the  executive  duties.  If  I have  failed  in  aught,  it  is  as- 
cribable  to  errors  of  judgment:  for  I feel  assured  of 
having  acted  with  an  “eye  single”  to  the  w-elfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  state.  That  your  exertions  may  be  suc- 
cessfully directed  to  the  best  interests  of  our  common 
country,  is  the  sincere  wish  of. 

Gentlemen,  vours  with  high  consideration  and  respect, 
II.  G.  BURTON. 

Executive  department,'^.  C.  21  $t  Nov.  182 7. 


DIFFERENT  INTERPRETATIONS! 

The  progress  of  population,  power  and  wealth  in 
Pennsylvania,  though  almost  denied  a foreigo  market 
tor  the  production  ot  .the  agriculture  of  the  state,  by 
attention  paid  to  internal  improvements  and  home  manu- 
factures,— compared  with  the  state  of  these  in  Virginia, 
with  an  open  market  for  her  great  staple,  may  be  under- 
stood by  placing  the  remarks  of  a practical  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  side  of  those  of  a theoretic  chief  ma- 
istrate  of  Virginia. 

Gov.  Shulze , in  his  late  message  to  the  legislature, 
speaking  of  internal  improvements  and  domestic  manu- 
factures, says — 


In  regard,  however,  to 
both  these  great  objects, 
there  are  duties  belonging 
to  the  government  of  the 
union,  and  there  are  pow- 
ers, commensurate  with 
those  duties,  as  unquestion- 
able in  their  constitutional 
existence  as  they  are  bene- 
ficial in  their  operation, 
and  indispensable  to  give 
due  effect  to  the  policy  ot 
the  individual  states.  They 
concern  the  general  wel- 
fare. a«d  <niTespond  with 
the  national  exigency.  They 
are  the  concentrated  energy 
of  all,  applied  under  the 
guidance  of  all,  to  the  com- 
mon objects  which  trans- 
cend the  powers,  or  the 
ability,  ot  the  particular 
states,  yet  are  necessary 
for  the  general  government. 

“It  is  upon  the  exercise, 
by  congress,  of  these  pow- 
ers, at  proper  times,  that 
Pennsylvania  must  rely  to 
carry  into  full  effect  her 
essential  policy,  and  to 
crown  the  liberal'  efforts 
she  has  made  within  her 
borders  to  encourage  do- 
mestic manufactures  and 
promote  domestic  trade 
and  intercourse.  Our  home 
industry,  indeed,  must  de- 
pend entirely  upon  congress 
for  support  against  foreign 
legislation  and  foreign  dis- 
turbance, since  the  povrers 
which  have  been  granted  to 


Gov.  Giles  in  his  late 
message,  says — 

“The  pow  er  to  make  in- 
fernal improvements,  at  the 
pleasur.  of  the  general  go- 
vernment,involves  jurisdic- 
tion over  territory,  persons, 
and  things,  withi  the  limits 
of  the  respective  states. 
Such  a jurisdiction  annihi- 
lates the  state  governments; 
and  1 have  ever  been  of  the 
opinion,  that  there  was  not 
one  state  in  the  union  which 
would  understanding!)'  sur- 
render this  jurisdiction  to 
the  general  government. 

“It  is  with  deep  reluct- 
ance and  regret  that  my 
duty  constrains  me  to  ob- 
serve to  the  general  assem- 
bly, that,  whilst  the  tariff  is 
found  to  be  more  destruc- 
tive in  its  effects  generally", 
hut  particularly  upon  agri- 
culture, than  was  ever  anti- 
cipated, whilst  it  has,  in 
fact,  rendered  agriculture, 
excepting  in  a few  cases, 
which  serve  still  further  to 
aggravate  the  burdens  upon 
the  rest,  an  unproductive, 
perhaps  a losing  occupation, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  its 
repeal.  So  far  from  it,  we 
are  threatened  with  its  ex- 
tension. Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  general  as- 
sembly to  determine  what 
measures  are  best  calculat- 
ed to  arrest  the  progress  of 


the  general  government, 
and  which  are  alone  ade- 
quate to  the  object,  have, 
by  the  great  cliarter  of  our 
union,  been  expressly  de- 
nied to  the  governments  of 
the  states.” 

gt^p’The  effect  of  practice  and  theory  is— - 

that  in  1790,  Virginia  had  more  of  the  “peo- 

ple” of  the  United  StaM  than  Pennsylvania— but 
416,000  less  in  1820. 

That  in  1815  the  lap-*S  lots  and  houses  of  Pennsylvania 
vcre  \ralued  at  3^o  millions,  and  those  ot  \ irginia, 
(including  the  *a,ue  he,‘  slaves),  at  only  263  millions. 
v That  in  ’°o0,  it  is  probable  Pennsylvania  will  contain 
twice  *«  many  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  Vir- 
ami  three  times  as  much  wealth,  vested  in  lands, 
flits  and  improvements. 

There  is  no  natural  cause  for  this  vast  difference  in  the 
progress  of  these  states.  Virginia  contains  much  more 
good  land  than  Pennsylvania,  and  her  climate  is  at  least 
as  good  as  that  of  her  neighbor.  The  number  of  her 
slaves  may  have  impeded  the  advance  of  Virginia — but 
not  so  much,  we  apprehend,  as  the  theories  of  her  politi- 
cians. The  Pennsylvania  policy  is  to  do  a thin®' — that  of 
Virginia  to  talk  gbout  it.  A great  road  would  oe  made, 
or  bridge  built,  in  the  former — while  the  propriety  of 
doing  such  a thing  was  discussing  in  the  latter. 

THE  ARMY. 

PAPERS  ACCOM  PANTING  TUP.  ItEPOllT  OE  THE  SECRETARl 
CF  WAB. 

A. 

Head  quarters  of  the  aumt. 

Washington  J\Tov.  Is/,  1827. 

•Sin:  Pn  compliance  with  your  instructions,  of  the 
10th  September,  1 have  now  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing returns  find  statements,  viz: 

A — ' A statement  of  the  organization  of  the  army  con- 
formable to  acts  of  congress. 

B — A return  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  army,  from 
the  last  regimental,  and  cither  returns. 

C — A return  showing  the  distribution  of  the  troops  in 
the  eastern  department. 

D — A return  showing  the  distribution  of  the  troops  in 
the  western  department. 

E — A statement  showing  the  number  of  men  enlisted; 
the  amount  of  money  advanced  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
cruiting, and  the  amount  for  which  recruiting  accounts 
have  been  rendered  for  settlement,  from  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  30th  September,  1827. 

F — An  estimate  of  the  amount  which  will  be  required 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  recruiting  service,  for  the 
year  1828. 

By  statement  E,  it  will  appear  that  the  sum  of 
$3,787  57  remains  unexpended  in  the  hands  of  recruiting 
officers.  This  amount  is  in  a course  ot  regular  applica- 
tion to  the  recruiting  service,  and  will,  doubtless,  m due 
season,  be  regularly  accounted  for. 

Brevet  major  general  Gaines  has  accomplished  a tour 
of  inspection  within  the  last  year,  comprehending  the 
remote  posts  occupied  by  the  4th  regiment  of  infantry, 
at  Tampa  Bay,  Pensacola,  and  the  interior  of  Florida. 
Also,  the  posts  of  Petites  Coquilles,  St.  Philip,  New 
Orleans,  Cantonment  Jesup,  Baton  Rouge,  fort  Snelling, 
fort  Crawford,  fort  Armstrong, and  the  Jefferson  Bamicks. 

Brevet  major  general  Scott  has  inspected  the  posts  of 
fortress  Monroe,  Bellona  arsenal,  fort  Severn,  fort  Co- 
lumbus, fort  Trumbull,  fort  Wolcott,  fort  Indepen- 
dence, fort  Constitution,  fort  Preble,  fort  Bradv,  fort 
Mackinaw,  and  fort  Howard;  also,  West  Point,  and  the 
arsenals  at  Watertown  and  Watervliet. 

Brevet  brigadier  general  Wool  lias  inspected  all  the 
military  posts  on  the  Atlantic,  from  Old  Point  Comfort  to 
Eastport,  including  the  arsenals  at  Richmond,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Watertown,  Rome,  and  Detroit.  Also, 
the  armory  at  Harper’s  ferry,  and  the  posts  of  Platts- 
burgh, Sackett’s  Harbor,  and  Niagara. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  oflS25,  colonel  Crog- 
han  made  au  inspection  of  the  following  p<^ts,  the  re- 
port of  which  having  been  received  since  my  last  annual 
communication  on  this  subject,  diev  are  here  recapitu- 
lated:—viz. 


Fort  Atkinson  at  the  Council  Bluffs,  fort  Brady,  fort 
Mackinaw,  fort  Ho  wal'd,  fort  Snelling,  fort  Armstrong, 
fort  Crawford,  and  the  troops  then  stationed  at  St. 
Louis.  During  the  current  year,  colonel  Croghan  has 
also  inspected  the  posts  ot  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge, 
Cantonment  Jesup,  Cantonment  Towson,  Contonment 
Gibson,  fort  Snelling,  fort  Armstrong,  and  the  Jefferson 
Barracks. 

The  field  officers  of  the  artillery  regiments  are  now 
generally  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  their  companies: 
no  reports  have  yet  been  received  from  them. 

Added  to  these  sources  of  information,  the  results  of 
my  own  inspection  of  a large  portion  of  the  army  during 
the  past  year,  have  confirmed  me  in  the  position  that,  in 
all  the  departments  of  instruction,  police  discipline,  and 
administration,  the  present  condition  of  our  military  es- 
tablishment is  as  favorable  as  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances  incident  to  its  organization. 

With  regard  to  the  armament  of  our  sea  coast  frontier, 
it  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that,  in  all  our  forts 
and  sea  batteries,  there  is  a lamentable  deficiency  of  ar- 
tillery material.  Almost  all  the  Atlantic  posts  require 
new  supplies  of  ordnance,  new  platforms,  and  new  gun 
caiTiages,  to  place  them  in  even  a respectable  state  of 
military  equipment,  and  it  is  respecfully  submitted  whe- 
ther it  may  not  be  expedient  to  call  the  serious  attention 
of  congress  to  this  subject,  and  to  ask  an  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  those  forts,  with,  at  least, 
the  means  to  repel  an  insult,  and  to  meet  such  possible 
exigencies  as  may  be  rationally  apprehended.  The  im- 
portant advantages  which  have  been  contemplated  from 
the  system  of  concentration  in  the  personnel  of  the 
army,  continue  to  be  manifested  in  the  happy  effects  al- 
ready resulting  from  the  schools  of  practice.  It  has  never 
been  a subject  of  doubt  among  unprejudiced  military  men, 
that,  by  such  a system,  principally,  the  military  efficiency' 
of  our  peace  establishment,  under  its  present  circum- 
stances and  organization,  is  to  be  preserved,  and  our 
confidence  in  the  attainment  of  this  great  object  i6,  more 
and  more  confirmed,  by  the  experience  which  even  oor 
present  limited  means  have  l • is  far  afforded  us.  The 
late  movement  against  the  Winnebago  Indians,  by  a de- 
tachment of  troops  from  Jefferson  Barracks,  under  the 
command  of  brigadier  general  Atkinson,  has  furnished 
a practical  illustration  of  some  of  the  arguments  which  I 
I have  heretofore  advanced  in  reference  to  this  sub  ect, 
■ and  that  of  our  northwestern  defences.  By  a prompt 
j and  imposing  display  of  military  force  in  the  very  heart 
of  their  country',  those  savages  have  been  awed  into 
j perfect  subjection,  and  the  apprehensions  of  many  ot  our 
i citizens,  arising  from  their  threatened  hostility,  have 
been  entirely  removed.  This  end  has  been  happily  ac- 
complished without  violence  or  bloodshed,  and  the  moral 
effect  of  the  transaction  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  pro- 
mises to  be  as  lasting,  as  it  has  thus  far  proved  decisive. 

The  number  of  desertions  from  the  army  during  the 
past  year,  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  year  preceding. 
Desertion  has  been  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  regiments  occupying  southern  stations,  than  in 
those  situated  in  more  healthy  latitudes.  This  differ- 
ence, however,  will,  it  is  hoped,  entirely  disappear  when 
the  mind  of  the  soldier  becomes  satisfied  with  the  assur- 
ance, that  his  term  of  service  at  a sickly  station  is  not  with- 
out a period,  and  that  the  paternal  care  of  his  govern- 
ment will  never  suffer  that  period  to  be  fin*  remote. 

The  measures  which  I have  heretofore  so  earnestly  re- 
commended, for  improving  the  condition  of  the  non-com- 
missioned grades  of  the  army,  and  of  offering  additional 
inducements  for  the  re-enlistment  of  approved  soldiers, 
received  from  the  last  congress  the  most  favorable  atten- 
tion, but,  for  want  of  time,  the  bill  framed  with  a view 
to  these  objects  was  not  finally  acted  on.  1 therefore  re- 
quest that  this  subject  may  be  again  brought  forward  at 
the  ensuing  session.  Few  departments  of  the  army  can 
be  more  essentially  improved  by  a judicious  interference 
of  the  legislative  power,  than  that  of  the  rank  and  file: 
the  provisions  embraced  in  the  proposed  bill,  were  all 
incentive  in  their  nature,  and  no  similar  expedients  have 
yet  been  devised,  which  promise  more  plausibly  to  raise 
the  character  of  our  soldiery,  or  to  arrest  the  evil  of  de- 
sertion. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  w ith  the  highest  respect, 
yohr  obedient  servant,  JAG  BROWN. 
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the  evil,  to  relieve  the  peo- 
ple of  this  commonwealth 
from  the  unjust  oppression, 
and  to  reinstate  them  in  the 
full  enjoy  ment  of  their  rights 
and  liberties” 
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Brief  abstract  of  some  of  the  papers  accompanying  the 
report  of  major  gen.  Broivn. 

The  “organization  of  the  army”  shews  4 regiments  of 
artillery  and  7 of  infantry — a total  of  5,642  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates,  and  an  aggregate  of  6, 1 86, 
which  includes  all  the  officers  and  men. 

The  return  of  the  “actual  strength”  of  the  army,  shews 
223  officers  and  4,368  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  “present” — the  aggregate  being  5,722,  including 
officers  and  men  on  detached  service,  furloughed,  &c. 
and  recruits  on  their  way  to  join  regiments. 

The  “distribution  of  the  troops”  has  been  sever'd  times 
stated.  They,  are  in  small  parties  or  detachments  at 
numerous  posts,  not  having  a higher  aggregate  than  204 
at  any  one  in  the  eastern  department,  or  454  in  the  west- 
ern. But  several  of  the  corps  are  so  located,  especially 
in  the  western  country,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  act 
together  at  a short  notice. 

The  whole  number  of  recruits  enlisted  from  the  1st 
Jan.  to  30th  Sept.  1827,  was  953 — and  the  amount  of 
monies  advanced  for  this  service  was  $21,516  49,  of 
which  $17,728  92  had  been  accounted  for. 

It  is  estimated  that  3,123  recruits  will  be  required  for 
the  service  of  1828,  of  which  it  is  supposed  532  will  have 
been  obtained  up  to  the  31st  Dec.  1827 — leaving  2,591, 
the  total  charge  for  whom  is  expected  to  amount  to 
54,411  dollars. 

REPORT  OF  THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

Post  office  department,  December  13,  1827. 

Sir:  The  receipts  of  this  department,  for  the  year 
ending  1st  July  last,  amounted  to  $1,473,551  00 

During  the  same  period  the  expendi- 
tures were  1,373,23900 


I The  repairs  lately  authorized  to  be  made  on  the  mail 
roads  from  Columbus  to  Doaks,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
and  from  fort  Mitchell  to  Line  Creek,  in  Alabama,  are 
nearly  completed,  under  contracts  which  require  the  work 
to  be  done  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  a price  that  cannot, 
lail  to  meet  the  public  approbation. 

I have  the  honoi  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  JOHN  McLEAN, 

To  the  president  of  th <?  United  States. 


Leaving  one  hundred  thousand  three  hun-  100,312  00 

dred  and  twelve  dollars  surplus  of  receipts.  — ■ 

The  receipts  of  the  last  year  exceed 
those  of  the  fouf  preceding  years,  the  sums 
stated,  viz.  1826  85,134  18 

1825  241,489  68 

1824  304,352  09 

1823  359,205  88 

If  to  the  above  sums  there  be  added  the  amount  of  the 

reduction  of  the  expenditure,  upon  established  routes, 
without  lessening  the  public  accommodation,  and  due  al- 
lowance be  made  for  increased  services,  at  a rate  of  com- 
pensation below  what  has  usually  been  paid,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  department  will  be  found  to  have  been  improv- 
ed, within  four  years,  ending  1st  July  last,  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars;  and  the  last  year,  in  comparison  with 
the  year  preceding  1st  July,  1823,  near  Haifa  million. 

Within  the  last  year  an  augmented  transportation  of 
the  mail  has  been  authorised,  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fourteen  miles,  annually,  in 
stages;  and  on  horseback  or  in  sulkeys,  five  hundred 
thousand  and  thirty-two  miles. 

Under  the  contracts  recently  roadr,  great  additional 
facilities  have  been  given,  by  accelerating  the  mail  on 
leading  routes,  increasing  the  number  of  trips,  and  estab- 
lishing lines  which  connect  important  districts  of  country. 
There  are  few  towns  or  villages  in  the  union  which  are 
not  accommodated  with  mail  stages. 

The  post  offices  have  have  been  increased  to  7,000. 
In  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  added  to  the  mail 
operations  of  the  country,  in  the  revenue,  transportation 
of  the  mail,  and  post  offices,  more  than  one-third.  The 
means  of  the  department  are  now  ample  to  meet  the  rea- 
sonable wants  of  the  country,  and  a vigilant  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs,  for  a few  years  to  come,  will  place  at 
the  disposition  of  the  government,  an  anpual  surplus  of 
more  than  half  a million  of  dollars  This  sum  will  be 
augmented  as  facilities  of  mail  intercourse  are  multiplied, 
and  can  be  most  advantageously  applied,  if  deemed  with- 
in the  constitutional  powers  of  congress,  in  the  establish- 
ment and  repairs  of  mail  roads. 

By  the  last  annual  statement,  there  was  shown  to  be  in 
deposit  and  due  from  postmasters,  including  judgments 
obtained  on  olet  accounts,  the  sum  of  $270,321  87 

To  this  sum  mav  be  added  the  surplus 
last  year,  ' 100,312  00 


$370,633  87 


TREASURY  Rtp0RT. 

The  following  is  a brief  abstract  of  t»«  various  documents 
accompanying  the  late  annual  repori  nf  secretary 
of  the  treasury— so  far  as  published.  ^ 

Duties  on  merchandise,  accruing  in  the 

year  1826  $26, 087, 3w  73 


tonnage  and  light  money 
passports  and  clearances 


150,070  5 a 
1,716  00 
5,046,310  00 


Debentures  issued 

Drawback  on  distilled  spirits  and  refined 
sugar  9,188  60 

Bounties  on  salt  fish  exported,  and  allow'- 

ances  to  the  fisheries  229,683  28 

Gross  revenue  20,963,957  45 

Expenses  of  collection  715,903  15 

Nett  revenue  20,248,054  34 

Payments  into  the  treasury  23,341,331  77 

The  whole  receipts  into  the  treasury,  other  than  from 
the  customs  and  the  public  lands,  only  amounted  to 
$525,317  35,  including  some  repayments;  of  which  sum 
$402,500  were  dividends  on  the  stock  held  m the  bank  of 
the  United  States. 

The  whole  amount  of  lands  sold  in  1826  was  847,996 
acres,  for  1,127,500  dollars — the  incidental  expense  of 
the  year  was  $111,212  65;  and  the  whole  payments  into 
the  treasury  $1,393,785  09 — a part  of  which  had  accu- 
mulated from  previous  sales,  &c. 

The  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary  de- 
partments, during  the  year  1826,  cost  $1,256,745  48 
Miscellaneous — mint,  light  houses,  hospi- 
tals, public  buildings,  roads,  canals,  an- 
nuities and  grants,  &c.  &c.  1,110,713  23 

Diplomatic  department  (161,476),  contin- 
ent expenses,  relief  of  seamen,  &c.  232,719  05 

Military  establishment — pay  and  subsist- 
ence ot  the  army,  armories  and  fortifi- 
cations, surveys  and  military  roads,  re- 
volutionary and  other  pensions,  pay- 
ments of  interest  due  to  states,  Indian 
department,  &c.  6,243,236  03 

Naval  establishment — pay  and  subsistence, 
building  and  repair  of  vessels,  navy 
yards,  marine  corps,  &c.  4,218,902  43 

Whole  payments  on  account  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  (of  which  $3,975,542  95  was 
for  interest)  11,041,082  10 


24,103,398  46 


The  whole  public  debt  of  the  U.  States, 

Jan.  1,  1825,  was  83,710,572  60 

4^  per  cent,  stock  added  bv  act  of  May 
24,  * 5,000,000  00 

3 per  cent,  stock  16  25 


Payments  1825 
1826 
1827 


88,710,588  85 

7,725,034  88 
7,064,709  21 

6,507,466  84  21,297,210  95 


Total  1st  Jan.  1828 


67,413,377  92 


This  shews  an  actual  decrease  since  1st 
January,  1825,  in  the  sum  of  16,297,194  68 

The  sum  of  $10,940  in  treasury  notes,  is  yetoutstand- 
ing — probably  lost  or  destroyed — and  there  is  a frag- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  stock  {$6,653  69)  remaining  on- 
called  for. 
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The  follo-aing  is  an  exhibit  of  the  debt  as  it  stood  on  the 
ls£  October , 1827. 

Three  per  cent,  stock  $13,296,5*7  *0 

Six  per  ct.  stock  of  1813  $4,244,587  07 

Do.  do.  1814  13,096,542  SO 

Do.  do.  1815  9,490,099  W 

_J 1_, 26,831,229  07 

Five  per  ct.  stock  ( sub- 
scription to  bank  of  U. 

States) 

Five  per  ct.  stock 
Do.  do. 


1821 
ct  1822 


7,000,000  00 
999,999  13 
4,735,296  30 
56,704  77 


Exchange  5 p* 

41  r jrj-ct.  stocks  of  1824  10,000,000  00 
«j.V.raange  44  per  ct  1 S24  4,454,727  95 

Do.  do.  1825  1,539,336  16 


12,792,000  20 


15,994,064  11 


$68,913,541  08 

About  13,600,000  of  the  preceding  is  held  by  British 
creditors,  3,233,000  by  Dutch, 3,063,000  by  other  foreign- 
ers— the  rest  domestic. 


TWENTIETH  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

. December  24.  The  vice  president  communicated  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  contract  entered  into  with  the  late  emigrants 
from  France,  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and 
olive,  &c.  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 

A bill  w as  reported  providing  for  the  printing  of  50,000 
copies  of  militia  tactics,  which  was  read  and  ordered  to  a 
second  reading. 

Mr.  Benton  haying  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a bill 
for  the  graduation  of  the -price  of  public  lands,  prefaced 
it  with  a speech  setting  forth  the  policy  and  objects  to  be 
effected  by  it,  to  which  Mr.  Barton  replied;  when  the 
bill  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  [As  this  is  a 
subject  of  great  interest  to  the  people,  we  will  endeavor 
to  give  the  most  able  speeches  pro  and  con , a place,  that 
our  readers  may  have  a “view  of the  whole  ground.] 

Mr.  Silsbee  introduced  a resolution  inquiring  into  the 
expediency  of  increasing  our  vessels  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Mr.  Noble  introduced  a bill  providing  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Cumberland  road. 

The  bill  to  authorise  the  president  of  the  United  States 
to  cause  the  reserved  salt  springs  in  the  state  of  M issouri 
to  be  exposed  to  sale,  was  taken  up  and  read  a second 
time,  and  after  Mr.  Barton  had  explained  that  a sufficient 
number  of  springs  had  been  reserved  by  the  state  to  pre- 
vent monopoly,  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith , of  Md.  it  was  ordered,  that 
when  the  senate  adjourn,  it  adjourn  until  Thursday  next, 
when,  after  unimportant  business,  it  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

IFednesday,  Dec.  19.  The  following  amendments  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  were  submitted  by 
Mr.  Smyth,  but  omitted  in  our  last,  for  want  of  room. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  be  proposed  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states,  which,  when  ratified  by  three 
fourths  thereof,  shall  be  a paid  of  the  said  constitution: 

1.  After  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  no  person  w ho  shall  have  been 
elected  president  of  the  United  States,  shall  he  again  eli- 
gible to  that  office. 

2.  The  election  for  president  and  vice  president,  by 
electors  appointed  by  the  several  states,  shall  be  held  iii 
the  third  year  of  the  presidential  term.  If,  on  counting 
the  votes,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives, no  person  have  a majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed,  that  fact  shall  be  publish- 
ed by  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  a second  election 
for  president  shall  be  jielri  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  pre- 
sidential terra,  as  follows:  The  voters  in  each  state,  qua- 
lified to  vote  in  elections  of.  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  state  legislature,  shall  assemble,  in  the  month  of 
November,  on  such  days,  and  at  such  places,  as  the  said 
legislature  shall  appoint,  and  vote  lor  one  of  the  persons 
having  the  two  highest  numbers  of  the  votes  given  by  the 


electors  for  president,  and  still  living;  the  officers  con- 
ducting the  elections  shall  meet  in  each  state,  on  such 
day,  and  at  such  place,  as  the  legislature  thereof  shall 
appoint,  ascertain  the  number  of  votes  given  therein  for 
each  person,  and  certify  who  has  the  greater  number, 
which  certificates  they  shall  sign,  and  transmit,  sealed 
up,  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  di- 
rected to  the  president  of  the  senate,  who  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open 
all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  of  the  states  shall  then 
be  ascertain'd,  each  state  having  one  vote,  which  shall 
be  counted  for  the  person  having  the  greater  number  of 
votes  given  therein;  and  a majority  of  all  the  states  shall 
be  necessary  to  a choice.  Should  no  person  have  a 
majority  of  the  states,  then,  from  the  persons  last  voted 
for,  having  the  two  highest  numbers  of  states,  the  house 
of  representatives  shall,  as  heretofore,  choose  immedi- 
ately, by  ballot,  the  president,  the  representation  from 
each  state  having  one  vote. 

3.  After  the  third  (lav  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  no  senator  or  representative 
shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  office  or  employment  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States. 

4.  When  the  house  of  representatives  shall  choose 
a president,  no  person,  who  snail  have  been  a member 
of  that  house  at  the  time  of  making  the  choice,  shall, 
during  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  president  so  cho- 
sen, be  appointed  to  any  office  or  employment  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States. 

This  proposition  was  read,  and  committed  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

Thursday,  Dec.  20.  The  following  gentlemen  com- 
pose the  committee  for  the  apportionment  of  represen- 
tatives under  the  fifth  census: 

Messrs.  Storr's',  Little,  Anderson,  of  Maine,  Crown- 
inshield,  Bartlett,  Pearce,  Swift,  Ingersoll,  Thompson , 
of  N.  J.  Johns,  Buchanan,  Roane , Holmes,  Drayton , 
Thompson,  of  Georgia,  Daniel,  Mitchell , of  Tennessee, 
Wright,  of  Ohio,  Livingston , Blake,  Jlale,  Duncan, 
M’Kee , Bates,  of  Missouri. 

Among  the  petitions  presented  this  day  w'as  one  from 
the  Charleston  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  adoption  of 
some  mode  which  shall  produce  uniformity  in  the  settle- 
ment of  protested  bills  o f exchange. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Weems 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  pensions  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  restoring  to 
its  primitive  force  and  effect, the  act  of  the  18th  of  March, 
1818,  providing  for  certain  persons  engaged  in  the  land 
and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  revolution- 
ary war,  by  repealing  the  several  acts  subsequent  and 
supplementary  thereto. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Weems,  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  harmonizing 

the  several  conflicting  laws  now  existing  on  the  Subject 

of  naturalization,  that  persons  heretofore  or  hereafter  ap  - 
plying to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  upon 
proof,  satisfactory  to  one  or  more  judges  of  the  district 
or  county  court  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside,  on  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  a-t  least  two  witnesses,  that  they 
have  been  residents  within  the  limits,  and  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  for  at  least  five  years  pro- 
ceeding the  time  of  such  application,  shall,  two  years 
thereafter,  be  deemed  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and, 
upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  paying  the  legal 
cost,  be  entitled  to  receive  certificates  of  naturalization. 

At  this  stage  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Barbour's  resolution 
was  taken  up  and  discussed  at  length,  by  Messrs.  Bar- 
bour, Barney,  McDuffie,  Drayton,  &c.  But  as  we  pro- 
pose giving  an  ample  sketch  of  the  debate  we  shall  not 
now  make  an  abstract. 

After  the  debate,  Mr.  Buchanan  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment, and  the  question  being  put  the  motion  prevailed — 
Ayes  90 — Noes  60.  So  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday , Dec.  21.  After  the  usual  morning  business, 
the  presentation  of  petitions,  &c. 

Mr.  Barbour’s  resolution  w as  again  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration; Mr.  B.  rose,  and  was  about  to  address  thet 
house  in  reply  to  the  observations  made  yesterday  in  op- 
position to  the  measure,  but  perceiving  that  Mr.  Gorham 
had  risen  with  the  purpose  of  speaking,  he  yielded  the 
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floor  to  Mr.  G.  who  in  a very  masterly  speech  opposed 
the  resolution. — [This  speech  shall  also  have  a place  here- 
after. 1 

When  Mr.  Gorham  had  concluded,  Mr.  Randolph 
arose,  and  after  stating  that  he  thought  the  discussion  ill 
timed,  moved  that  the  resolution  should  be  laid  on  the 
table,  with  an  understanding  that  it  should  not  again  be 
taken  up  during  the  session. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor , of  N.  Y.  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered  on  Mr.  Randolph’s  motion,  when  there 
appeared,  yea^  79,  nays  107.  So  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived. 

Mr.  Fort  then  addressed  the  house  in  favor  of 
the  resolution.  Mr.  Hamilton  followed  explaining 
why  he  should  vote  against  it.  Mr.  Weems  and  Mr. 
S.  Wood , next  addressed  the  house.  The  question 
was  now  loudly  demanded,  when  Mr.  Barbour  rose  and 
said  he  would  only  ask  indulgence  for  a moment. 
His  sole  purpose  was,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  one  or  two  calculations.  When  he  originally 
Woaglit  forward  his  proposition,  he  had  intended  to  guard 
against  depreciation;  and  he  would  not  vote  for  any  bill 
which  did  not  fix  a minimum  below  which  stock  should 
not  be  sold.  This  would  effectually  prevent  any  in- 
jurious impression.  He  then  went  into  some  calculations 
to  show  that  those  who  had  predicted  a loss  from  the  ope- 
ration, had  founded  their  estimates  on  a false  basis.  He 
reminded  the  house  that,  by  the  application  ot  the 
$1,600,000,  the  amount  of  the  premium  on  the  stock,  we 
extinguish  an  equivalent  in  6 per  cent,  stock.  The  ope- 
ration does  not  stop  here.  By  extinguishing  so  much 
principal,  we  also  extinguish  an  interest  of  $96,000  an- 
nually. 

He  would  not  go  into  general  principles,  but  would 
make  a single  remark.  If  he  supposed  that  he  was  vio- 
lating the  pledged  faith  of  the  nation  by  this  proposition, 
the  resolution  should  fall  still-born.  That  faith  which 
holds  together  the  elements  of  the  moral  world  in  public 
and  private  life,  should  not  be  violated  by  him.  Com- 
plaints had  also  been  made  that  he  was  treating  the  bank 
improper!) . It  was  not  so.  He  was  prepared  to  treat  with 
respect  all  the  institutions  which  were  created  by  law. 
But  he  protested  against  the  idea  that  gratitude  was  due 
to  the  bank.  Are  stockholders  liable  to  such  a feeling? 
The  immense  deposits  ot  public  money  throw  the  ad- 
vantage in  favor  of  the  institution.  These  sums,  in  the 
banks,  are  almost  as  efficient  as  a specie  fund — as  the  stock 
itself.  Great  operations  are  carried  on  in  bapk shy  checks 
and  scrip,  while  the  specie  remains  in  the  vaults.  The 
stockholders  have  also  obtained  a larger  dividend  from 
the  bank,  in  consequence  of  the  act  ot  the  government 
by  which  the  charter  is  secured.  While  other  stockhold- 
ers get  4 per  cent.,  this  institution  has,  by  its  charter, 
yielded  6 per  cent.  The  government  had  laid  itself  un- 
der an  obligation  to  charter  no  other  bank  except  the 
banks  in  this  district. 

He  had  merely  referred  to  these  points  to  show  that 
by  his  proposition  he  should  not  violate  any  faith,  pledg- 
ed to  any  man,  or  body  of  men. 

The  question  was  now  taken,  when  there  appeared; 
Yeas,  Mark  Alexander , Philip  P.  Barbour , Henry 
Daniel , John  Floyd,  Ya.  Tomlinson  Fort , Thomas  H. 
Hall , Joseph  Lecompte,  John  Roane  and  Daniel  Turner , 
9 — Nays  174;  So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

When,  after  other  business,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Van 
Rensellaer , the  house  adjourned  to  Monday. 

Monday , Dec.  24.  The  several  petitions,  memorials, 
&e.  presented  this  day  were  referred  to  their  respective 
committees.  We  select  the  following: 

By  Mr.  Bassett , of  the  agricultural  society  of  lower 
Virginia,  against  an  increase  of  the  tariff. 

By  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Carter , of  the  citizens  of 
Barnwell,  Sumpter,  &c.  in  South  Carolina,  against  an 
increase  of  the  tarilT. 

By  Mr.  Speaker  Stevenson , of  the  convention  of  farm- 
ers, wool-growers,  and  manufacturers,  which  met  at 
Harrisburg,  on  the  30th  July,  1827,  for  an  increase  of  the 
tariff,  &c. 

The  speaker  presented  to  the  house  a letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Cadwallader  Wallace,  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
charging  George  Graham,  commissioner  of  the  land  of- 
fice, with  incapacity,  &c.  which  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  public  lands,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Numerous  bills  were  presented  by  the  committees— 
among  them. 

Mr  M‘  Dffiue,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
reported  a bill  making  partial  appropriations  for  the  sun- 
port  of  government  for  the  year  1828.  (For  congress.) 
Twice  read  and  unade  the  order  for  to-morrow. 

1 he  speaker  laid  i^fore  the  house  a letter  from  the  se- 
cretary of  the  navy, ‘e^-ipsing  a report  from  the  navv 
commissioners,  transmit^  information  in  relation  to 
experiments  on  American  hemp,  which  was 

and  rcjtcrrcn  to  the  conuTi»tK°c  ^ niHiiuf^ctures* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burges,  it  wa.- 
Resolved,  T hat  the  committee  on  mraary  pensions 
be  directed  to  inquire  in  to.  the  expediency  ot  V,  Storing 
the  revolutionary  pension  Taw,  that  all* such  p^ons 
whether  on  the  continental  establishment  o:  eegulai. 
troops,  not  of  the  line  of  the  army,  as  served  in  the  re- 
volutionary war,  under  one  or  more  enlistments,  at  one 
or  more  terms  of  service,  during  the  term  of  nine  months 
or  upwards,  or  were,  after  such  enlistment,  taken  and  de- 
tained in  captivity  during  said  term,  and  who  may  need 
the  aid  of  their  country,  may  be  placed  on  the  pension 
roll  of  the  United  Slates,  and  receive  pensions  according 
to  their  rank  in  said  service. 

Resolved,  further , That  said  committee  be  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  altering  the  laws  afore- 
said, as  that  all  such  as  served  as  aforesaid,  or  where  as 
aforesaid  detained  in  captivity,  and  who  are  now  of  tile 
age  of  sixty  five  years  and  upwards,  may  be  placed  on 
the  pension  roll  of  the  United  States,  and  receive  pen- 
sions according  to  their  rank  in  said  service. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Daniel,  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  manufactures  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  increasing 
the  duties  on  the  importation  of  hemp,,  distilled  spirits, 
and  molasses.  • • 

Mr.  Hamilton  submitted  the  following: 

Whereas,  a law  was  passed  by  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  approved  on  the  14th  July,  1798,  entitled  “an 
act  in  addition  to  an  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain 
crimes  against  the  United  States;”  which  said  act  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sedition  Law: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  said  law  was  a violation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  “abridging  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.” 

Be  it  further  resolved , That,  as  several  persons  were 
indicted,  convicted  and  suffered  in  pecuniary  penalties 
under  this  law,  that  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be 
directed  to  report  a bill  which  shall  make  full  provision 
for  refunding  to  the  said  persons  the  amount,  with  lawful 
interest,  of  the  fines  which  they  may  have  paid  to  the  re- 
spective marshals  of  the  district  courts  empowered  to 
levy  and  receive  the  same.  And  in  case  of  the  death,  or 
the  absence  from  the  United  States,  of  any  of  the  said 
parties,  then  to  their  legal  representatives,  or  such  per- 
sons as  may  be  duly  authorized  to  receive  the  same. 

Mr.  Hamilton  on  submitting  his  resolutions  disavowed 
any  intention  of  making  the  past  subservient  to  any  cotem- 
porary excitement,  &e.  and  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  resolutions  he  printed  and  lie  on  the  table;  and  that 
on  the  second  Monday  of  January  next  he  would  ask 
their  consideration  by  the  house. 

Mr.  H ard  submitted  a resolution  relative  to  the  me- 
morial of  Elbert  Anderson,  a contractor  during  the  late 
war,  as  to  the  settlement  of  his  accounts,  which,  after 
some  remarks  by  Mr.  W.  was  agreed  to,  and  the  house 
adjourned  until  Thursday  next. 

THURSDAY’S  PROCEEDINGS — DEC.  27. 

In  the  senate  many  minor  matters  were  attended  to, 
but  nothing  of  interest  transacted.  The  detail  of  pro- 
ceedings, however,  shall  be  brought  up.  The  senate 
adjourned  to  Monday. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  no  important  matter 
was  done,  though  many  resolutions  were  submitted  and 
variously  disposed  of — chiefly  of  a local  character,  some 
of  which  shall  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  house  adjourn- 
ed to  Monday. 

[Neither  house  seems  as  yet  settled  do'ivn  to  business. 
It  is  always  thus  in  the  first  session  of  a new  congress.] 
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^r^Wetavc:  on  hand  many  interestjpg  matters  of  a lo- 
cal oPniieceUatniOiis  character,  some  eveiythatare5&er$ei?i- 
aUy  ir.terestipg  to  ourselves — but  theawhole  lias  given 
and  always  Jiall  give  way,  to  the  pr: m ary  object  of 
this  work— the  diffusion  and  record  of  ptfblic  papers  and 
proceedings;'1  an  attention  to  which  ever  yet  has  forbid- 
den the  indulgence  of  private  reelings,  however  difficult 
it  is,  sometimes,  to  suppress  them.  WehopeAhat  our. 
friends,  who  desire  the  insertion  of  particular  articles, 
will  always  bear  it  in  mind,  that  we  have  only  sixteen 
pag£s,  and  that,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  we  have 
always  on  hand  matter  enough,  which  ought  to  be  insert- 
ed, to  fill  three  or  four  times  that  number:  and  that, 
however  singular  the  fact  may  appear,  it  is  so — that  there 
is  much  more  IcU'or  in  this  publication  when  matter  is 
•plenty,  than  when  it  i~  sear  e.  It  is  easy  Jo  obtain  or 
articles— but  difficult  to  manage  the^pressure  of 
them.  The  latter  has  caused  tiie  entire  suppression,  at 
different  times,  of  thousands  of  pages,  perhaps,  of  our 
own  preparation:  no  great  loss,  it  may  he,  except  of  our 
own  labor.  Tiie  proceedings  oi  congress,  cut  short  in 
the  present  sheet,  shall  be  brought  up  in  the  next. 

(Jj^We  bad  flattered  ourselves  with  the  hope  that,  by 
the  aid  of  a supplement  in  a state  of  preparation,  we 
should  have  been  enabled  to  bring  up  our  arrearages, 
and  dispose  of  a multitude  of  interesting  items,  or  minor 
articles,  which  have  accumulated  on  our  hands — but  this 
liope  has  been  rendered  vain  by  the  reception  of  the 
“Address  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  public;  containing  cer- 
tain testimonials  in  refutation  of  the  charges  against  him,  ■ 
made  by  gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  touching  the  late  presiden- 
tial election.” — The  whole  making  a pamphlet  of  61 
octavo  pages. 

Its  length  is  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  us  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  but  it  is  one  of  those  papers  which  we  feel 
specially  bound  to  publish  and  preserve;  and,  long  as  it 
is,  we  apprehend  there  arc  very  few,  either  of  the  friends 
or  enemies  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  will  not  anxiously  read  it — 
if  accustomed  to  examine  things  for  themselves. 

The  matter  is  so  arranged,  that  the  appendix  will  im- 
mediately follow  the  address,  so  as  not  to  leave  abreak 
when  the  volume  is  bound.  Ifa  counter  statement  shall 
be  published,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  shall  also  give  it 
a prompt  insertion.  The  subject  seems  now  narrowing 
flown  into  an  affair  between  gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Clay; 
and  we  are  pleased  with  the  hope  that  an  appeal  to  the 
tutbfbc  byvthe  parties,  may  omI  this  long-con- 

t lifted  and  "yvy  controversy;  all  the  ‘quad  official 
Mau-incjws^onct'iiiing  which  we  have  felt  il  our  business 
to  record,  though  often  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matter 
which  we,  personally,  much  preferred.  They  belong, 
however,  to  the  political  history  of  the?  times,  and  could 
not  have  been  omitted. 


The  committee  ox  manufactures.  Vv  e have  spar- 
ed no  pains  to  catch  the  prominent  points  of  the  speeches 
delivered  in  the  house  of  representatives  on  Monday  last,  f 
on  the  resolution  offered  by  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  be  examined 
touching  the  matters  referred  to  that  committee,  which 
was  amended,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Oakley,  so  as  to 
empower  them  to  “send  for  and  examine  persons,  on 
oath,  Concerning  the  present  condition  of  our  manufac- 
tures, and  to  report  the  minutes  of  such  examinations  to 
this  house;”  in  which  shape  it  was  adopted— yeas  102, 
nays  88.  The  whole  debate,  as  reported  in  the  “Na- 
tional Intelligencer,”  fills  twelve  of  the  closely  printed 
columns  of  that  large  paper;  of  course,  the  few  pages 
that  we  ha vjs bee.  ’ able  to  give  of  k,  contain  only  a skeleton 
of  parts  of  \yhat  was  said  on  the  occasion — sufficient, 
however,  perhaps,  for  our  readers  generally. 
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As  it  is  not  possible  in  the  present  number,  for  the 
want  of  time  ^nd  room,  to  attempt  an  exhibit  of  the  cha- 
racter and  probable  effect  of  this  resolution— (to  s^y 
nothi&g  of  the  motives  which  may  have  induced  it),  and 
as  we  w ish  to  subject  this  singular  proceeding  to  further 
reflection  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it. 
we  shall  simply  refer  our  readers  to  the  distribution  of 
the  yeas  and  nay  sin  the  small  table  below,  in  evidence  of 
the  hostile  character  of  the  resolution,  and  give  our  opi- 
nion, that  the  evident  effect  of  it  w iU  be  to  defeat  the 
wishes  of  those  who  have  petitioned  for  protection  in  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  wool,  bcc.jvithout  freely  bring- 
ing the  merits  of  the  questions  at  issue  before  the  house 
of  representatives,  as  heretofore.  We  shall  soon  see  the 
practical  operation  of  this  resolution,  and  must  and  will  be 
agreeably  surprized,  indeed,  if  many  extraordinary  oc- 
currence:, doTiot  arise  out  of  it — which,  perhaps,  a con- 
siderable number  of  the  members  w ho  voted  for  if,  (be- 
ing friends  of  the  “American  system”),  Rave  not  at  alt 
calculated. 

With  the  exception  of  only  a very  few  members,  kl! 
M ho  were  of  the  last  congress  and  voted  against  the  wool- 
lens bill,  supported  this  resolution,  and  vice  versty  and 
we  sec  that  from  all  the  states  which  have  uniformly  op- 
posed a tariff  for  the  protection  of  domestic  industry, 
there  were  against  the  resolution  only  seven  votes,  and 
fifty-seven  in  favor  ot  it;  and  of  the  seven,  it  is  probable 
that  two  or  three  gentlemen  were  in  the  negative,  be- 
cause opposed  to  t he  principle  of  the  proposition,  only. 

We  have  prepared  a table  shewing  the  vote  of  eaclt 
member  and  the  state  to  which  he  belongs— and  oppo- 
site thereto,  bis  vote  on  the  woollens  bill  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, if  then  a member  of  congress. 

The  precedent,  as  established  l»^  the  resolution,  even 
as  modified  and  restricted,  may  lead  to  unpleasant  con- 
sequences— but,  as  proposed  by  the  committee,  was 
alarming.  There  is  no  power  in  tiie  government  of  this 
country  to  pry  into  any  one’s  private  affairs  in  the  man- 
ner proposed,  and  some  stubborn  republican  would  have 
resisted  it.  What  then  ? Unless  he  revealed  the  secrets 
of  his  trade,  and  answered  every  pertinent  or  impertinent 
question  that  might  be  propounded  to  him,  even  to  the 
disclosure  of  his  bill  book  and  interest  account,  must  he 
he  sent  to  the  dungeon?  The  men  are  yet  to  be  made,  un- 
less the  millennium,  or  state  of  perfection , is  nearly  reach- 
ed, to  whom  this  power  may  be  safely  confided. 

Recapitulation  of  the  votes  for  and  against  the  resolution 

offci  -ctl  by  the  committee  on  manufactures,  shewing  the 
' '.et  cf  t he  members  .into  states. 


- 

FOR. 

AGAINST. 

ABSENT. 

Maine 

2 

S 

0 

New  Hampshire 

1 

5 

0 

Massachusetts 

<y 

11 

r> 

Vermont 

0 

5 

0 

Rhode  Island 

0" 

o 

0 

Connecticut 

0 

G 

0 

New  York 

15 

17 

2 

New  Jersey 

0 

4 

o 

Pennsylvania 

18 

4 

4 

Delaware 

0 

1 

0 

Maryland 

5 

2 

2 

Virginia 

16 

3 

3* 

North  Carolina 

8 

e> 

3 

South  Carolina 

8 

0 

l 

Georgia 

6 

0 

1 

Kentucky 

6 

5 

i 

Tennessee 

7 

0 

2 

Ohio 

2 

12 

0 

Louisiana 

3 

0 

0 

Indiana 

0 

5‘ 

0 

Mississippi 

1 

0 

0 

**Cpuntshg  the  speaker  who  did  not  vote. 
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Illinois  1 0 

Missouri  O f 

Alabama  3 0 


0 

0 

0 
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TWENTIETH  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. . -I 

SENATE. 

December  2 7.  Petitions  and  memorials  were  present- 
ed by  Messrs.  Chandler , Smith,  of  Md.  Barton,  Marks | 
Barnard,  and  Johnson , of  Ky. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Macon  it  was  ordered  that  when  the 
senate  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Marks  presented  the  memorial  of  the  citizens 
of  the  town  of  Pittsburg  to  make  that  port  a port  of  en- 
try. 

Mr.  Benton  presented  two  petitions,  one  signed  by  two 
hundred,  and  the  other  by  three  hundred  citizens  of  Mis- 
souri, praying  congress  to  pass  the  bill  to  graduate  the 
price  of  public  lands;  which  were  referred. 

Mr.  Barnard  presented  the  memorial  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Montgomery  county  Pennsylvania,  praying  for 
further  encouragement  to  domestic  manufactures.  Re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  Stlsbee’s  resolution  inquiring  into  the  expediency 
of  increasing  our  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  was 
qgreed  to. 

The  bill  providing  for  printing  50,000  copies  of  militia 
tactics,  was  read  a second  time  and  laid  on  the  table. 

A bill  to  provide  for  the  correction  of  errors  in  en- 
tries of  land  at  the  land  office,  was  read  a second  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  bill  from  the  house  of  representatives,  making  ap-r 
propriations  for  the  partial  support  of  government,  was 
reported  by  the  committee  on  finance,  without  amend- 
ment, read  a second  and  third  time,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  passed. 

The  bill  to  authorize  the  president  to  expose  to  sale 
the  reserved  salt  springs,  in  Missouri,  was  read  a third 
time,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Branch , ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table.  [It  was  afterwards  taken  up  and  passed.  ] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Branch  the  senate  went  into  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  and  a short  time  af- 
ter, adjourned, 

December  Mr.  Parris  presented  a petition  from 
sundry  citizens  of  Maine,  residing  at  Houlton,  near  the 
confines  of  New  Brunswick,  setting  forth  abuses  and  in- 
sults received  from  their  British  neighbors — the  impro- 
per removal  of  the  American  timber,  8cc. — the  dragging 
American  citizens  before  British  tribunals  for  trivial  of- 
fences. They  state  that  these  molestations,  will  be  apt 
to  occasion  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  pray  congress  to 
take  that  section  of  the  union  under  its  immediate  care 
and  protection. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Parris,  this  petition  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and  in  order  that  the  senate  might  be  possessed  of 
the  fullest  information  on  the  subject,  he  introduced  a re- 
solution requesting  the  president  of  the  United  States  to 
communicate  any  information  in  his  possession  relative 
to  any  alleged  aggression  on  the  rights  of  the  citizens  by 
persons  claiming  authority  under  the  government  of  the 
province 'of  New  Brunswick. 

Mr.  Benton  presented  the  memorial  of  eight  hundred 
citizens  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  praying  that  congress 
will  graduate  the  price  of  the  public  lands: — referred  to 
the  committee  on  public  lands.  Mr.  Johnson  presented 
a memorial  from  certain  citizens  of  Arkansas  on  the  same 
subject. 

Mr.  Dickerson  presented  a memorial  from  sundry  ci- 
tizens Of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  praying  that  congress  will 
impose  an  additional  duty  on  the  imported  fabrics  manu- 
factured from  hemp  and  flax,  which  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  manufactures. 

Mr.  Rowan  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  message  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
showing  the  expense  annually  incurred  in  carrying  into 
effeet  the  act  of  March  2d,  1819,  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs. 

The  following  bill  was  read  a second  time,  and  on  be- 
ing explained  by  Mr.  Berrien,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
fo t a third  reading.  1 


An  act  to  authorize  the  cancelling  of  a certain  bond 
therein  mentioned. 

Be  it  enacted  &c.  That  the  clerk  of  the  sixth  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  district  of  Georgia-, 
be  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  cancel  a 
certain  bond,  given  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  said 
- court  for  the  exportation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  of  sundry  African  negroes,  part  ofthe«irgo  of  the 
Spanish  vessel  called  Antelope,  or  Ramirea.  tr 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Macon  the  senate  went  into  tlmcon- 
sideration  of  executive  business;  and  when  the  doors 
were  opened,  the  senate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eaton,  adjourned  to  meet  on 

Thursday  next. 

HOUSE  OF  HErnESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Dec.  27.  Petitions  were  presented  this 
day  from  the  citizens  of  Windham  Co.  Conn.  Monroe 
and  Rensselaer  counties  N.  Y.  severally  praying  for 
protection  to  domestic  manufactures,  by  a revision  of  the 
tariff  on  imports. 

By  Mr.  McDuffie,  of  citizens  of  Abbeville  and  Edge- 
field districts,  in  South  Carolina,  against  an  increase  of 
duties  on  foreign,  by  way  of  protection  to  domestic  maniw 
faetures.  Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

. Mr.  Cambreleng,  from  the  committee  on  commerce, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  petitions  of  James  Miller, 
James  Robertson,  William  H.  Ellis  and  Joshua  Prentiss, 
surveyors  of  the  customs,  praying  for  additional  com- 
pensation for  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties,  made 
a report  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Everett , from  the  committee  on  the  library,  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  a list  of  manuscripts,  and  printed 
books,  relating  to  America,  in  the  possession  of  Obadiah 
Rich,  esq.  consul  of  the  United  States,  at  Valencia,  in 
Spain.  This  list  was  directed  to  be  printed,  and  1,000 
extra  copies  of  it  to  be  struck  off. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Everett  the  clerk  of  the  house  was 
directed  to  purchase  50  copies  of  “Elliott’s  diplomatic 
code.” 

The  following  resolution,  submitted  by  Mr.  Miner , on 
Monday  last,  was  taken  up,  and  read : 

“ Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to 
lay  before  this  house  a statement  of  the  number  of  mili- 
tary land  warrants  due  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  re- 
volutionary war,  which  remain  in  his  office  uncalled  for, 
designating  the  number  of  warrants  and  quantity  of  land 
due  to  the  line  of  each  state,  respectively.  And  that  he 
also  state  what  number  of  such  warrants  have  issued  from 
the  war  department  within  the  last  five  years.” 

A short  debate  occurred  on  the  propriety  of  passing 
the  above  resolution,  between  Messrs.  Condict,  Miner, 
Me  Coy , and  Wright ; when,  on  motion  of  the  last  named 
gentleman,  it  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Woodcock  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  in- 
structed to  inquire,  and  report  to  this  house,  whether, 
under  the  act,  entitled,  “An  act  to  provide  for  certain 
persons  engaged  in  the  land  and  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  revolutionary  war,”  and  the  seve- 
ral acts  amending  the  same,  the  secretary  of  the  war  de- 
partment is  authorized  to  suspend  the  payment  of  a pen- 
sion granted  under  said  acts,  on  the  ground  of  the  impris- 
onment of  the  pensioner  for  crime,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  such  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Woodcock  briefly  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution,  which  he  had  presented  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  secretary  of  war,  who  was  not  clear  as  to  his  duty  in 
the  case  referred  to,  and  was  desirous  of  obtaining  an*e» 
pression  of  the  opinion  of  the  committee  to  whom  this  re- 
solution was  to  be  referred.  A case  had  happened  in  his 
own  district,  where  the  pension  of  a man  had  been  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  his  imprisonment  for  the  com- 
mission of  a crime,  and  he  wished  the  question  to  be  set- 
tled. 

Mr.  Floyd,  ofVa.  objected  to  this,  as  an  unusual  course 
to  be  pursued  by  the  head  of  a department,  to  get  a sub- 
ject into  this  house.  Itjliad  formerly  been  customary,  when 
any  doubt  was  felt  by  an  officer  or  the  government,  as  to 
the  mode  of  discharging- his  duty,  to  refer  the  question  to 
the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States.  This  was  the 
proper  mode,  and  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  pursuing  it  <ro 
the  present  Occasion: 
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Mr.  Sprague,  of  Maine,  suggested  that  the  proper  re- 
ference of  the  resolution  would  be  to  the  committee  on 
thejudiciary. 

Mr.  Woodcock,  so  modified  his  resolution,  and  in  this 
form  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Everett  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  this  house,  (if  the  public 
interest  permit ),  the  recent  correspondence  between  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  and  any 
other  documents  in  the  department  of  state  connected 
w ith  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

By  the  rule,  this  resolution  lies  on  the  table  one  day. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Jlamilton,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  ou  commerce  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  reyising  the 
duties  on  wines,  as  to  equalize  the  same  in  reference  to 
the  prime  cost  of  the  several  kinds  and  qualities  of  wine, 
and  their  productiveness  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Brent , submitted  the  following: 

Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  inform  this  bouse,  (if  not  incompatible  with 
the  public  interest),  whether  any  representation  or  ar- 
rangement to  or  with  the  Mexican  government,  has  been 
made,  so  as  to  enable  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  recover  debts  and  property  belonging  to  them  from 
persons  absconding  from  the  United  States,  and  taking  re- 
fuge within  the  limits  of  that  government;  and  whether  any 
•steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States  between  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Texas. 

By  the  rule,  this  resolution  lies  on  the  table  one  day. 
Suudry  bills,  received  from  the  senate,  were  read  the 
first  and  second  time,  and  referred  to  committees. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communication 
from  the  first  comptroller  relative  to  old  balances,  which 
was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Condict, 

The  joint  standing  committee,  on  enrolled  bills,  was  or- 
dered to  be  appointed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Renssellaer,  it  was 
Ordered,  That,  when  an  adjournment  for  to-day  shall 
take  place,  the  house  will  adjourn  to  meet  again  on  Mon- 
day next,  the  31st  instant. 

And  then  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Dec.  31.  Alter  the  presentation  of  petitions, 

&e. 

Mr.  Mallary,  from  the  committee  on  manufactures, 
reported  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  manufactures  be 
vested  with  power  and  authority  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers. 

Mr.  McDuffie  objected  to  the  resolution  as  out  of  or- 
ddr. 

The  speaker  decided  that  as  the  resolution  w’as  a re- 
port of  a committee,  it  was  in  order. 

Mr.  Mallary  said  that  it  would  be  proper  to  make  one 
or  two  remarks  in  regard  to  his  own  views  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  hadjustbeen  offered.  Having  discharged  his 
duty  to  the  committee  by  offering  the  resolution,  he  felt 
that  he  had  now  a duty  to  discharge  to  himself.  He 
would  do  this  in  a single  word.  He  had  opposed  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  in  the  committee,  and  although 
he  had  offered  it  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the 
committee,  he  should  give  it  his  opposition  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Strong  considered  that  the  resolution  was  one 
very  extraord inary  in  its  character.  Such  was  the  im- 
pression which  had  been  made  upon  liis  mind  when  the 
resolution  was  read,  and  perhaps  that  first  impression  may 
be  wrong.  He  would  be  glad,  however,  if  some  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  had  instructed  that  the  reso- 
lution be  offered,  would  state  some  reason  why  that  com- 
mittee required  to  be  clothed  with  power  to  send  for 
ersons  and  papers.  Cogent  reasons  ought  to  be  given 
efore  so  unusual  a proposition  should  be  acceded  to  by 
the  house. 

[ On  -which  there  commenced  a debate  that  lasted  the 
•whole  day.  We  can  only  give  a very  meagre  skeleton  of 
it,  though  a full  report  of  two  or  three  speeches , as  strik- 
ing immediately  at  the  merits  of  the  proposition,  must  be 
inserted .] 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  earnestly  called  for  the  reasons 


which  had  induced  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the 
committee.  He  said  is  it  an  inquiry  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  information,  or  what?1  Is  it  to  discover  whether 
there  are  facts  to  support  the  expediency  of  encouraging 
manufactures,  or  whether  it  is  in  our  power  to  impose  a 
tariff ? It  will  not  do  for  us  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  in- 
formation within  the  reach  of  the  committee.  Informa- 
tion has  flowed  in  upon  us  from  every  source.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  true  reason  should  be  disclosed  in  or- 
der that  we  act  understanding^. — There  is  nothing  new 
in  the  proposition  to  lay  duties  on  imports  both  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue  and  protection.  Such  a system  had 
been  advocated  for  both  these  objects,  from  time  to  time, 
ever  since  the  formation  of  the  government,  &c. 

Mr.  Stevenson  stated  that  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  who  had  voted  for  the  resolution,  not  as 
one  Avho  had  proposed  it,  he  would  state  one  or  two  rea- 
sons which  had  induced  him  to  agree  to  it.  Numerous 
memorials  had  been  presented  to  congress  praying  for  an 
increase  of  the  tariff,  but  they  were  contradictory  as  to  the 
facts  upon  which  the  prayer  of  the  memorials  were  found. 
They  make  assertions,  but  do  not  enter  sufficiently  into 
details  to  enable  the  committee  to  draw  any  conclusive 
opinions  from  their  statements.  The  object  of  the  reso- 
lution is  to  invest  the  committee  with  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  in  order  to  obtain  such  information  as 
would  enable  the  committee  clearly  to  determine  on 
what  articles  additional  protection  is  required,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  that  point,  to  fix  the  quantum  of  protection 
which  is  proper  or  necessary.  In  addition  to  this  infor- 
mation, the  facts  which  the  committee  would  be  thus  en- 
abled to  obtain,  would  aid  them  in  forming  a judgment  as 
to  the  mode  and  manner  of  fixing  that  quantum,  and  the 
material  bearing  of  the  operation  on  the  principle  of 
protection  itself.  The  committee  were  desirous  to  ob- 
tain the  best  information  which  could  be  had,  in  the  most 
authentic  form,  to  do  justice  and  to  arrive  at  fair  conclu- 
sions, in  order  to  promote*  the  best  interests  of  the 
union.  As  far  as  he  knew,  the  committee  felt  no  particular 
solicitude  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  They  were 
willing  to  go  on  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  by 
such  lights  as  they  already  had,  but  it  was  their  desire 
to  obtain  as  much  more  information  as  possible,  and  they 
had  resolved  to  devolve  upon  the  house  the  responsibili- 
ty of  rejecting  the  application  for  more  light.  He  repeat- 
ed that  the  committee  had  no  feeling,  no  solicitude,  no 
personal  objects  to  accomplish,  by  this  proposition — 
that  they  sought  nothing  further  than  to  obtain  facts. 
They  had  offered  the  resolution  asking  for  the  means  of 
more  correct  information  than  they  possessed,  and  on  the 
house  would  be  devolved„.the  responsibility  of  denying 
it.  The  committee  would  be  exonerated  from  all  conse- 
quences which  might  arise  from  the  many  errors  into 
which  they  might  fall  in  consequence  of  such  refusal 
Nor  would  it  hereafter  be  competent  for  the  house,  or 
any  member  to  charge  them  with  those  errors  when  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining,  more  perfect  information  was 
refused. 

These  were  in  part,  or  wholly,  the  motives  which  in  - 
duced the  committee  to  offer  the  resolution.  It  remained 
for  the  house  to  take  such  course  as  it  might  deem  proper. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  submit  the  proposi 
lion  to  the  house,  that  they  might  have  tlife  privilege  of 
obtaining  the  best  information. 

Mr.  Sterwarl  rose  to  offer  an  amendment.  lie  briefly 
noticed  the  progress  of  the  tariff  bill  which  passed  in 
1824,  with  reference  to  the  dates  of  proceedings.  He 
said  that  some  gentlemen  spoke  of  breaking  up  and  go- 
ing home  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  asked,  “what  then 
is  to  become  of  this  measure?  It  must  share  the  fate  of 
the  bill  of  last  session,”  He  therefore  submitted  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  resolved, 
and  insert  the  following: 

“That  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  present  existing 
tariff  by  increasing  the  duties  on  the  following  impofta* 
tions: 

1.  Raw  wool  and  woollens, 

2.  Bar  iron, 

3.  Hemp  and  flax, 

4.  Foreign  distilled  spirits, 

5.  Fine  and  printed  cottons. 

Resolved,  That  provision  should-  be  made  by  law  ic 
prevent,  as  far  as  practicable*  the  frauds  and  evasions 
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now  praotised  by  foreign  importers,  to  the  prejudice  of 
both  the  revenue  and  American  manufactures. 

Hesolved , That  the  committee  on  manufactures  be  in- 
structed to  report  a bill  or  bills,  conformably  to  the  fore- 
going resolutions. 

The  speaker  pronounced  the  amendment  to  be  out  of 
order,  as  the  amendment  was  a distinct  proposition  from 
the  original  resolution. 

Mr.  Strong  said  he  had  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  in  behalf  of  the  committee. 
He  had  originally  considered  the  resolution  very  extra- 
ordinary in  its  character,  and  the  remarks  which  he  had 
subsequently  heard,  had  fully  justified  that  view.  We 
are  now  told  that  the  object  of  the  resolution  is  to  fur- 
nish the  committee  with  information  which  may  enable 
them  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  specific  protection 
shall  be  given  to  specific  articles.  Whether  the  duty  up- 
on a yard  of  tape  is  to  be  a cent  more  or  less.  And  also 
to  devolve  upon  the-  house  the  responsibility  of  refusing 
that  information.  What  then  is  the  state  of  the  subject. 
He  would  give  his  views  with  all  possible  brevity.  This 
subject  had  been  before  the  house  for  about  ten  years. 
It  attacted  the  attention  of  congress  in  1816 — 1821 — 1823 
— 1824  and  1826.  The  whole  nation,  almost  in  a body,  is 
allied  to  the  subject.  All  the  information  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  elicited  is  in  the  shape  of  reports  embodied  in  the 
records  of  the  house.  What  will  be  the  progress  of  this 
measure?  It  proposes  to  clothe  the  committee  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  house,  that  they  may  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers.  Where  would  they  go  for  them?  Will 
they  go  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York?  Will 
they  stop  even  at  Boston?  Will  they  not  send  to  New 
Orleans?  should  their  discretion  allow  them  to  do  so. 
If  they  choose,  they  may  go  through  the  United  States, 
from  Machias  to  the  southern  frontier.  After  they  have 
obtained  every  thing,  when  and  in  what  shape  will  it  come 
before  the  bouse,  if  it  is  intended  to  wait  to  embody  all 
this  information?  Is  it  even  probable  that  a bill  will  be 
reported?  This  is  not  all.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
power  which  is  demanded!?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
sending  the  sergeant-at-arms  through  the  country  ? Who- 
ever is  attached  by  that  officer,  whether  in  Maine  or 
Louisiana,  must  come  here.  Whenever  the  process 
may  be  served  upon  him  he  must  come.  There  can  be 
no  power  there  which  can  excuse  him.  This  is  not  all. 
What  is  the  object  for  which  this  power  is  usually  con- 
ferred? Is  it  not  to  detect  crime  and  bring  the  guilty  to 
punishment ? Is  there  any  other  subject  matter  for  which 
this  power  is  exercised?  When  we  wish  to  pursue  cri- 
minals and  to  bring  them  to  trial  and  punishment,  we 
give  this  power.  But  what  is  the  avowed  object  in  this 
instance?  To  inform  the  judgment  of  a committee.  If 
we  grant  it  in  this  instance  may  not  the  same  power  be 
asked  in  relation  to  every  other  subject  referred  to  a 
committee?  No  matter  of  what  kind  or  character  it  may 
be,  every  committee  will  have  a right  to  ask  the  same 
power.  A proposition  had  never  before  been  neara  or, 
to  clothe  an  ordinary  committee  with  power  to  force  ci- 
tizens here:  to  do  what?  To  enable  that  committee  to  de- 
cide on  mere  matter  of  opinion.  He  believed  that  to 
such  an  exercise  of  power  the  free  people  of  this  union 
would  never  submit.  We  had  not  yet  come  to  that  point 
w hen  submission  to  such  an  authority  would  be  expected. 
He  had  regarded  the  subject  as  so  important,  that  his 
sense  of  duty  would  not  allow  him  to  be  silent. 

Mr.  Starrs  followed — he  regarded  the  course  as  ex- 
tremely hovel  and  unexpected,  and  decidedly  opposed 
the  resolution  as  being  unnecessary.  That  ample  facts 
were  at  hand,  &c,  in  the  treasury  report  and  other 
papers;  and  he  spoke  warpily  against  the  delay  which 
would  grow  out  of  the  proceeding.  To  vote  for  it,  he 
argued,  would  be  to  defeat  the  whole  measure.  He  hop- 
ed, that  it  would  be  rejected,  and  that  the  committee 
would  give  to  the  house  a project  of  its  own.  He  con- 
cluded by  demanding  that  when  the  question  was  taken, 
the  ayes  and  noes  should  be  ordered — which  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Oakley  said,  that  the  resolution  appeared  to  be 
couched  in  too  general  terms.  He  did  not  think  the  lan- 
guage sufficiently  explicit.  He  had  understood  from  the 
member  of  the  committee  who  had  explained  its  object, 
that  the  information  which  it  asked,  was  intended  to  en- 
lighten the  judgment  of  the  committee  and  of  the  liuuse. 


He  thought,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  expressed  in 
more  explicit  terms,  and  would  move  to  amend  the  reso- 
lution, by  adding  to  it  the  following  words: 

“With  a view  to  ascertain  ami  report  to  this  house 
such  facts  as  it  may  be  useful  to  guide  the  judgment  of 
the  house  in  relation  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff  of  duties 
on  imported  goods.” 

Mr.  Stevenson  hoped  that  the  amendment  would  not 
pass;  its  effect  would  be  to  bring  on  the  veiy  difficulty 
which  gentlemen  deprecated,  that  of  delay.  In  prepar- 
ing the  resolution,  the  committee  had  in  view  its  possible 
effect  on  the  measure  as  related  to  time,  and  he  could 
sa)  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  which  had  been  thrown 
out  of  an  opposite  tendency,  that  there  was  no  intention 
On  the  part  of  the  committee  to  procrastinate.  It  was 
the  wish  of  the  committee,  that  the  x-esolution  should  be 
so  worded  as  not  to  defeat  the  general  object,  which 
might  be  injuriously  operated  upon  by  a hasty  report. 
The  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
Storrs],  was  fallacious,  because  the  committee  had  de- 
termined to  make  a report  to  the  house  within  a reason- 
able time.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  send  either  t& 
New  Orleans  or  Missouri.  But  he  believed,  that  the 
committee  should  have  the  power  to  call  for  information 
of  a moi'e  definite  character  upon  some  subjects,  not  up- 
on all,  for  the  committee  did  possess  accurate  informa- 
tion upon  some  points.  But  they  felt  that  through  the 
medium  of  the  power  they  asked,  they  may  be  enabled 
to  obtain  more  information  than  they  do  possess.  He 
would  not  dwell  upon  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  because  they  are  predicated  upon  de- 
lay, and  he  was  authorized  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  month  the  committee  would  at  all  events 
make  a report.  He  had  stated  before,  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  whe- 
ther the  power  was  given  or  not.  They  had  presented 
the  resolution,  if  the  house  should  adopt  it,  well;  if  not, 
the  committee  should  go  on  in  the.  performance  of  their 
duty,  and  act  without  it  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 

He  would  only  say  in  addition,  that  for  want  of  full  in- 
formation upon  a certain  subject,  the  house  at  its  last 
session  bad  passed  a bill,  which  had  it  gone  into  opera- 
tion would  have  been  in  effect  a fraud  on  the  wool  grow- 
ers. They  had  anticipated  that  an  efficient  duty  would 
have  been  imposed  on  foreign  wool.  The  treasury  re- 
port shows  that  the  proposed  duty  on  wool  would  have 
been  altogether  inoperative.  To  sustain  this  statement 
he  read  an  extract  relative  to  the  returns  of  wool  in  the 
port  of  Boston,  showing  that  there  had  been  a great  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  coarse  wool  under  the  value  of 
ten  cents  the  pound,  imported  during  the  last  year,  while 
thei’e  had  been  a great  decrease  in  the  importation  of 
wool  of  a superior  quality.  The  quantity  which,  would 
Irave  come  under  the  operation  of  the  bill,  of  the  wool 
imported  into  Boston  was  about  396,000  pounds,  while 
nearly  one  and  a half  millons  of  pounds  imported  there 
would  have  been  exempt  from  its  operation.  This  arose 
from  the  want  of  a due  examination  of  the  facts  by  the 
committee.  Had  they  taken  pains,  gone  fully  into  the 
subject,  and  taken  nothing  for  granted,  they  would  have 
made  that  provision  for  the  wool  growers  which  the  bill 
professed  to  give.  He  had  stated  this  fact  in  order  to 
shew  to  the  house  the  propriety  of  giving  to  the  com- 
mittee all  the  authority  which  they  asked.  He  repeated 
that  it  was  not  a matter  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  In  disposing  of  the  resolution  the  house  would 
use  its  discretion.  In  any  event  the  committee  will  re- 
port in  January. 

Mr.  j\lallary  rose  to  state  briefly  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  vote  against  the  resolution.  They  had 
been  principally  stated  by  other  gentlemen,  and  he  should 
not  have  risen  but  for  the  remarks  which  had  just  fallen 
from  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Oakley  rose  to  order.  He  suggested  that  on  a 
proposition  to  amend,  it  was  not  competent  to  discuss 
the  general  merits  of  the  question. 

Mr.  JVLallary  stated  that  although  an  amendment  had 
been  offeredeby  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  it  does 
not  at  all  vary  the  principle  of  the  original  resolution, 
and  the  same  observations  would  apply  as  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution.  On  the  subject  before  the  commit- 
tee, he  considered  that  the  people  had  acted  with  a great 
degree  of  intelligence.  For  several  years  they  had  been 
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before  congress  with  the  expression  of  their  wants  and 
their  wishes.  No  further  information  could  be  obtained, 
if  the  committee  were  to  summon  the  whole  of  the  U. 
States.  Again:  as  respects  the  peculiar  situation  of  par- 
ticular articles,  have  we  not  all  the  information  we  can 
get  by  the  exertion  of  the  power  which  is  now  asked?  It 
had  been  said  that  the  woollen  trade  is  not  depressed; 
and  that  we  ought  to  give  protection  to  the  manufactur- 
ing of  spirits  and  other  articles.  As  practical  men,  we 
can  require  no  more  information  on  this  subject  than  we 
already  possess.  Aud  on  this  ground,  therefore,  he  op- 
posed the  resolution.  His  next  objection  was  the  delay 
which  would  arise  from  the  passage  of  this  resolution. — 
We  should  not  be  able  to  arrive  at  conclusions  satisfacto- 
ry to  the  people.  The  committee  had  already  been  or- 
ganized four  weeks.  The  subject  nad  been  before  them 
nearly  that  time,  and  the  importance  of  the  present  reso- 
lution was  as  manifest  three  weeks  ago  as  now.  The  com- 
mittee knew  what  information  the  official  sources  yielded 
to  them;  they  knew  the  sentiments  of  the  people  from  the 
memorials;  and  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  arguments  which  should  be  urged  for  and  against  the 
measure.  There  was  another  ground  of  objection.  There 
was  not  a memorial  before  the  committee  which  was  not 
signed  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
district  from  which  it  came;  inhabitants  who  are  well 
known  to  the  members  of  this  house.  If  the  power  ask- 
ed for  by  this  resolution  were  to  be  exercised  to  bring 
those  persons  here  to  express  their  views  of  the  inte- 
rests of  those  sections  to  which  they  belong,  from  now 
to  July,  we  should  get  no  further  information.  In  the 
meantime,  the  delay  would  operate  injuriously  cm  the 
measure,  while,  with  the  mass  of  information  derived 
from  high  authority,  before  the  committee,  they  might 
go  on.  Again:  if  all  this  information  was  unsatisfactory, 
there  are  gentlemen  on  this  lloor  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  manufacturers  in  their  respec- 
tive districts.  The)' are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  state 
of  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  knows  the  condition  of  these  interests  in 
"Utica  and  Oneida,  not  from  any  partial  reports,  but  from 
the  best  sources  arising  out  of  observation  and  intercourse. 
The  committee  could  receive  from  members  of  the  house 
abundant  information  of  this  character.  There  was  no 
-doubt  on  his  mind  but  they  could  collect,  in  this  way,  all 
that  could  be  obtained  by  this  power  which  is  now  asked 
for,  and  he  should  be  willing  to  adopt  that  course,  which 
would  throw  a great  mass  of  information  into  the  com- 
mittee to  enable  them  to  act  with  a perfect  knowledge 
of  the  subject  These  views  led  him  to  oppose  the  re- 
solution. 

With  a view  to  collateral  effect,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  had  referred  to  the  bill  of  last  session.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  merits  of  that  bill  were  now  to  be 
brought  into  discussion.  It  had  gone  to  its  tomb,  and  he 
.had  not  expected  it  would  be  again  dragged  forth.  It  was 
said  that  that  measure  was  a fraud  upou  tho  agriculturist 
— that  the  committee  had  been  deceived,  and  that  it  was 
now  important  to  have  more  full  information.  The  com- 
mittee had  made  an  egregious  blunder,  and  care  was  to 
be  taken  lest  it  fail  again.  What  was  this  blunder?  It 
was  shown  at  the  time  both  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
house,  that  so  great  was  the  accumulation  of  capital  in 
Massachusetts,  that  spindles  enough  could  be  set  in  ope- 
ration in  24  hours,  to  consume  all  the  stock  of  wool  on 
hand.  A prospective  duty  was,  therefore,  imposed,  lest 
by  laying  heavy  duties  immediately,  importations  should 
be  suddenly  stopped,  and  an  injurious  check  be  thus 
given  to  our  manufacturing  operations.  Hid  we  require 
persons  to  be  sent  for  to  give  us  information  to  keep  the 
farmers  from  being  cheated?  Did  not  every  man  know, 
from  the  information  he  had  before  him,  that  the  vote  on 
that  occasion  was  for  a prospective  duty,  which  would 
cause  a temporary  influx  of  a foreign  article.  The  spin- 
dles in  operation  would  carry  off  ail  the  domestic  wool, 
and  the  prospective  duty  was  laid  on  to  induce  a supply 
of  the  foreign  article,  before  it  took  place.  As  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  different  qualities  of  wool,  he  knew  no 
inference  that  could  be  drawn  from  it,  except  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was  desirous  to  put  a duty 
on  the  coarsest  wool. 

The  speaker  here  stated  that  the  hour  appropriated  to 
resolutions  had  passed.  , 


Mr.  JMallary  moved  to  suspend  the  rule,  ayes  175* — 
the  rule  was  therefore  suspended. 

Mr.  JMallary  said  he  had  but  a single  remark  to  make 
as  regards  the  subject  of  coarse  wool.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent fraud  on  the  fanners,  is  it  necessary  that  we  should 
send  for  persons  to  shew  what  quantities  of  coarse  wool 
is  imported?  Cannot  we  get  this  information  from  other 
and  more  direct  sources? 

Mr.  Ingham  called  the  gentleman  to  order.  He  did 
not  consider  that  it  was  in  order  to  enter  into  a discus- 
sion of  the  tariff  of  last  session,  and  ever)  other  tariff. 

The  speaker  requested  the  gentleman  "from  Vermont, 
to  confine  his  remarks  to  the  question. 

Mr.  JMallary  said  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia had  gone  into  some  observations  on  the  bill  ol  the 
last  session,  without  being  checked  in  that  course.  As 
those  observations  were  calculated  to  make  an  injurious 
impression,  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  to  them, 
hut  as  lie  was  considered  out  of  order,  he  would  refrain 
from  further  remarks. 

Mr.  Livingston  followed  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  He 
wished  the  information  that  might  be  thus  obtained,  and 
referred  to  several  subjects.  He  observed — This  is  said 
to  be  a new  proposition.  It  is  too  new  in  our  legislation. 
Look  at  Great  Britain,  whose  parliament  sits  in  London, 
the  greatest  commercial  city  in  the  world,  and  where 
every  member  lias  informatics  at  hand;  there  is  not  a 
single  measure  of  importance  in  which  mercantile  inte- 
rests are  concerned,  where  the  power  of  examination  is 
not  used.  It  is  a most  reasonable  practice,  and  it  is  es- 
pecially so  here  where  we  are  hundreds  of  miles  from 
our  commercial  marts.  How  am  J,  who  am  no  com- 
mercial man,  to  gain  information?  He  believed  the  ob- 
jections to  theresolution  were  utterly  groundless;  he  could 
not  see  what  advantage  could  arise  from  the  testimony  oC 
members  ol  this  house.  He  wished  the  manufacturers 
to  be  brought  forward,  and  thus  to  remove  any  impression 
that  their  complaints  were  false,  because  they  kept  back 
information  while  they  asked  relief.  In  every  point  of 
view  in  which  he  could  examine  the  subject,  lie  saw  <mly 
clear  reasons  for  voting  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Oakley, after  a few  remarks,  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment, and  in  lieu  of  it  moved  to  strike  out  all  the  words 
of  the  original  resolution,  after  the  word  resolved,  and  to 
insert  the  following  words: 

“That  the  committee  on  manufactures  be  empowered, 
to  send  for  and  to  examine  persons  on  oath,  concerning  the 
present  condition  of  our  manufactures,  and  to  report  the 
minutes  of  such  examination  to  this  house.” 

Mr.  Stewart  said,  we  are  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  if  we  will  deprive  the  committee  ol  in- 
formation? No.  Is  not  the  committee  which  is  now 
constituted  in  possession  of  all  the  means  of  information 
which  other  committees  have  heretofore  had  before  them  ? 
Do  they  not  possess  the  ordinary  means  of  all  former 
committees?  And  may  not  other  committees  as  well  ;isk 
for  this  power  as  the  committee  on  manufactures?  Are 
not  the  committee  on  manufactures  at  this  session  pos- 
sessed of  more  information  than  former  committees? — 
They  have  the  benefit  of  the  information  collected  at  all 
previous  periods.  What  have  they  done  after  a whole 
month’s  consideration?  If  they  required  more  infor- 
mation than  was  before  them,  could  they  not  follow  the 
course  of  other  committees?  If  they  had  sought  it  by  let- 
ters, it  would  perhaps  have  been  in  their  possession  in  all 
probability  before  now.  Have  they  written  any  letters? 
He  should  be  glad  to  have  his  colleague  answer  this 
question.  Have  they  not  all  the  able  reports  which  were 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  in  1816  and  in  1821?  - 
Have  they  not  all  the  information  collected  in  1824,  by 
the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Tod?  Had 
they  not  all  the  lights  afforded  by  a four  or  five  months  de- 
bate? Have  they  not  all  the  information  obtained  at  the 
last  session  on  the  files  of  the  house,  and  accessible  to 
them?  Have  they  not  all  the  facts  and  in  formation  col- 
lected and  transmitted  here  for  their  special  benefit,  in  the 
voluminous  report  of  the  Harrisburg  convention  ? lnlor- 
malion  po&p*  s.sed  by  noformer committee.  It  is  impossible 
to  obtfcm  more  light  than  is  here  shed  upon  this  subject. 
Yet  eolleague,  Mr.  Stevenson,  had  said  that  lie  wanted 
information,  and  referred  to  the  fact  wanted  at  the  last 
vespion  rr.  the  subject  ef  vod.  He  lias  furnished  th-i 
i: sets-.  When'  did  he  find  thorn-?  In  the  report  of  ttfc 
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secretary  of  the  treasury.  Did  he  wish  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers  to  obtain  this  report  which  is  on  our 
files?  He  presumed  not.  Are  they  about  to  send  for 
the  manufacturers — for  the  chamber  of  commerce — to 
the  south  for  governor  Giles  and  Dr.  Cooper  to  deliver 
a lecture  on  political  economy,  or  for  the  farmers  of  the 
country — If  so,  it  would  require  a regiment  of  sergeants- 
at-arms. — If  it  was  proposed  to  send  for  the  manufactur- 
ers, he  had  no  wish  to  have  them  brought  here.  He  was 
legislating  for  the  farmers, — to  build  up  the  farming  in- 
terests. The  farmers  want  a market  for  their  wool,  and 
they  could  only  get  it  by  protection  being  given  to  the 
manufacturers.  He  would  not  consent  to  any  delay, 
where  the  delay  would  amount  to  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  measure. 

, Mr.  Cambreleng  spoke  to  order.  The  resolution  re- 
ferred to  manufacturers  not  to  farmers. 

The  speaker  decided  that  Mr.  Stewart  was  in  order. 
Mr.  Stewart  resumed — He  wished  to  know  if  they 
intended  to  send  for  the  farmers  to  New  England,  Pitts- 
burg, and  others  places.  He  hoped  the  committee  would 
indicate  the  objeet,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  power 
would  be  exerted,  before  the  vote  was  taken.  He  re- 
peated that  he  was  not  legislating  here  for  manufacturers, 
but  for  the  farmers.  He  objected  to  the  resolution  be- 
cause it  was  unnecessary. 

He  had  hoped  that  a bill  would  have  been  presented 
before  this  time,  &c. 

Mr.  Buchanan  supported  the  resolution.  He  said. — 
It  had  been  earnestly  urged  that  a vote  against  this  re- 
solution was  to  he  regarded  as  in  fact  a vote  against  the 
whole  policy  of  domestic  manufactures.  He  must  pro- 
test against  this  inference.  The  true  method  of  protec- 
tion, "in  his  opinion,  was  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  to 
adopt  measures  which  would  be  generally  acceptable  to 
the  great  agricultural  interests.  If  gentlemen  had  sup- 
posed that  a fatal  delay  would  be  the  consequence  t>f 
passing  this  resolution,  he  could  not  possibly  tell  how  , 
they  could  continue  to  think  so,  after  the  declarations 
which  had  been  made  by  a member  of  the  committee. — 
They  had  been  told  that  a bill  would  be  reported  next 
month,  and  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible.  For  gen- 
tlemen then  to  say,  that  the  object  or  effect  of  this  pro- 
position would  be  an  injurious  delay,  seemed  to  him  very 
extraordinary.  If  two  men  fall  out  in  a dispute,  the  laws 
compel  individuals  to  appear,  in  order  that  just  and 
right  might  be  done.  Is  it  extraordinary  that  when  a bill 
is  to  pass  affecting  all — is  it  to  be  deemed  an  extraordi- 
nary power  to  bring  before  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures, persons  who  are  capable  of  giving  information?-— 
lie  professed  to  be  friendly  to  domestic  manufactures; 
more  than  that,  he  believed  that  woollen  goods  required 
more  protection.  He  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject;  but 
the  question  was  as  to  the  amount  of  protection. 

Mr.  Randolph  rose  to  offer  barely  a single  suggestion 
In  addition  to  the  valuable  observations  which  had  fallen 
’from  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana — one  which  consider- 
ing the  professional  habits  and  professional  eminence  of 
that  gentleman,  he  wondered  that  he  should  have  over- 
looked. It  was  that  this  proposition  gives  us  the  benefit 
of  viva  voce,  in  opposition  to  written  evidence.  And  al- 
though no  professional  man  himself,  he  could  not  but  be 
sensible  of  the  difference  between  the  viva  wee  testimo- 
ny of  a witness,  who  can  be  cross-examined,  and  written 
statements  made  according  to  the  chancery  mode,  where 
the  witness  is  never  seen  at  all.  The  difference  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  exists  between  a true  and  a false  conclu- 
sion. He  did  not  wish  to  interfere  between  the  two  col- 
leagues from  Pennsylvania, 

“Non  nostrum  tantas  componere  lites.” 

The  fjehate  was  something  new.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  behind  him  had  discovered  and  avowed 
that  some  former  committee  of  the  house  had  made  a re- 
port on  the  same  day  in  the  next  month.  If  facts  jike 
these  are  now  brought  forward,  w ho  knows  what  new  and 
important  facts  may  be  elicited  from  the  persons  to  be 
brought  here  to  be  examined  concerning  manufactures. 

Mr  S.^Wood  denied  that  the  house  had  judicial  power 
except  in  contested  elections  and  malversation  ii.  office. 

Mr.  Burges  proposed  that  the  discussion  should  be 
postponed,  and  the  speaker  instructed  to  cause  the  re- 
ports to  he  examined  lor  a precedent.  Negatived, 


Mr.  Wright , of  N.  Y.  a member  of  the  committee* 
said — The  committee  had  been  annonneed  three  weeks 
ago,  not  four,  as  had  been  represented.  Not  a single 
petition  or  memorial  on  the  subject  had  been  before  the 
committee  for  some  days.  After  some  days,  a few  peti- 
tions, brief  and  concise,  from  two  or  three  states,  were 
sent  to  them.  If  then,  gentlemen  who  had  expretsed 
themselves  in  terms  of  surprise  on  the  inactivity  of  the 
committee,  had  examined,  they  would  have  seen  that  no 
documents  having  reference  to  the  subject,  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  until  the  session  had  conside- 
rably advanced.  There  was  indeed,  a document  con- 
taining the  proceedings  of  what  was  called  the  national 
convention  in  Pennsylvania,  before  the  members  of  the 
house  and  the  committee,  but  as  this  did  not  come  be- 
fore them  in  an  official  form,  they  did  not  act  upon  it. 

He  proceeded  to  descant  upon  the  want  of  information. 
He  felt  no  anxiety  on  the  subject;  but  he  had  stated  the 
difficulty  to  the  house,  and  asked  for  assistance.  If  the 
house  say  the  request  is  improper,  it  w ould  not  he  grant- 
ed; and  he  would  act  according  to  his  best  judgment. 
He  had  merely  stated  his  object,  and  he  left  the  house  to 
determine.  He  would  made  one  suggestion  to  his  col- 
league who  offered  the  amendment.  His  language  does 
not  require  persons  to  bring  papers.  That  his  colleague 
might  see  what  were  his  views,  and,  if  he  thought  proper, 
might  modify  his  amendment  to  meet  them,  he  would 
put  a suppositious  case:  suppose  the  committee  were  to 
send  for  the  agent  of  a manufacturer,  with  a view  to  get 
precise  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  establish- 
ment; the  agent  would  be  required  to  bring  the  books  of 
the  establishment  with  him,  to  render  the  information 
which  he  should  give  sufficiently  specific.  With  this 
remark  he  would  leave  the  question  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  supported  the  amendment;  for  reasons 
stated,  he  was  anxious  that  the  committee  should  have 
power  to  claim  all  intormation.  He  did  not  believe  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  send  from  Machias  to  Florida, 
He  understood  that  delegations  were  coming  onhere  from 
different  districts.  There  was  especially  one  from  the 
dictrict  represented  by  his  colleague  near  him,  (Mr.  Oak- 
ley), who  was  delegated  to  represent  the  manufacturers 
of  that  section.  He  should  wish  himself  to  go  before 
the  committee;  and  he  hoped  every  member  of  the  house 
would  do  so.  He  wished  to  examine  that  gentleman 
himself,  as  he  had  recently  made  additions  to  his  manu- 
factory. 

Surprise  had  been  expressed  that  this  power  should  be 
asked,  and  it  was  said  to  be  unprecedented.  He  con- 
sidered it  unprecedented  for  any  party  or  set  of  men  to 
attempt  to  stifle  information.  The  object  of  the  propo- 
sition is,  to  obtain  information  on  the  subject  of  manufac- 
tures; not  after  their  condition  this  month,  or  last;  but 
their  general  condition.  He  did  not  wish  to  depend  on 
memorials  for  this  information,  but  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  the  British  parliament,  and  proceed  to  viva  voce  ex- 
aminations. Some  of  the  manufacturers  represented 
themselves  as  being  in  a ruined  state,  while  others  told  a 
different  story.  He  wished  to  have  a full'examinatioia 
into  the  subject.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  resolu- 
tion would  pass,  and  that  all  the  information  would  be 
laid  before  us. 

Mr.  Oakley  said  he  would  submit  very  briefly  his  rea- 
sons for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  One  of  his  col- 
leagues had  started  a doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  house. 
He  was  himself  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  to  be  found  in 
the  common  law  of  parliament,  which  gives  all  the  power 
that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  attainment  of  any  informa- 
tion which  is  necessary  for  correct  legislation.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  power  will  be  used  coercively.  If  it 
was  thought  that  there  was  a fear  of  this,  the  resolution 
might  be  so  modified  as  to  prevent  it.  But  gentlemen 
are  mistaken  if  they  suppose  there  will  be  any  opportu- 
nity for  coercion.  The  manufacturers  will  be  anxious  to 
come  with  their  information.  His  colleague  had  refer- 
red to  a gentleman  in  his  district;  that  gentleman  is  dele- 
gated to  this  city;  he  is  a man  of  great  experience  and 
intelligence,  and  he  will  be  anxious  to  go  before  the  com- 
mittee to  give  information. 

[Mr.  Oakley  proceeded  at  considerable  length,  to  ar- 
gue that  the  proceeding  would  not  cause  delay.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  inference.]  The  house  will  have  the 
gower  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  delay.  If  the  com- 
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mittce  should  so  exercise  the  power  as  to  lead  to  the  be- 
lief that  delay  is  intended,  they  could  apply  a corrective, 
and  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  are  vigilant  enough  to 
detect  the  intention.  Where  then  can  be  the  objection  to 
Inquiry.  He  had  supposed  that  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection for  a proposition  so  reasonable. 

One  of  his  colleagues  had  spoken  of  this  power  as  dan- 
gerous— as  a power  to  which  the  people  were  not  accus- 
tomed, and  as  intended  to  be  used  to  force  individuals  to 
testify..  To  meet  the  objection,  he  had  been  disposed 
to  modify  the  resolution  so  as  to  specify  the  object  while 
giving  the  power.  He  wished  that  the  people  should  see 
that  the  friends  of  this  resolution  were  not  opposed  to 
domestic  manufactures.  Whether  the  resolution  was 
adopted  or  not,  his  views  in  relation  to  that  subject  would 
undergo  no  variation.  But  he  wished  to  have  it  ascer- 
tained whether  a man  of  sufficient  skill,  management, 
and  economy,  could  not  invest  his  capital  in  a manufac- 
turing establishment,  with  a reasonable  prospect  of  pro- 
fit. There  are  some  gentlemen  who  are  satisfied  that 
this  cannot  be  done.  He  was  not  so  satisfied — if  it  could 
be  made  apparent  to  him,  no  man  would  be  more  ready 
to  go  further  than  himself  on  the  subject  of  protection, 
but  he  Avas  opposed  to  pushing  the  measure  without  in- 
formation. If  the  friends  of  the  manufacturers  believe 
what  they  say,  no  harm  can  arise  from  the  inquiry. 
Truth  cannot  injure  their  cause. 

Mr.  .S'.  Wood  Avas  not  satisfied  with  the  answer  of  his 
colleague,  that  the  power  to  coerce  is  justified  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  parliament.  The  law  of  parliament  and  the 
law  of  congress  are  essentially  different.  The  one  is  un- 
der a written  constitution,  the  other  is  not.  He  believ- 
ed, however,  that  the  individuals  examined  in  England, 
on  the  corn  laws,  and  other  important  questions,  went 
voluntarily,  and  that  no  coercion  wras  used.  To  con- 
gress the  power  was  only  given  in  the  two  cases  he  had 
ffiready  mentioned.  In  cases  of  impeachment  and  con- 
tested elections— -what  is  the  power?  You  must  exer- 
cise coercion  either  by  subpoena  or  warrant.^  If  the  per- 
sons will  not  answer,  they  w ill  be  committed  for  con- 
tempt, such  is  the  practice  of  courts.  Courts,  however, 
are  governed  by  certain  rules,  but  our  committees  have 
no  rule  but  their  own  discretion.  This  was  their  only 
limit.  It  was  proposed  to  send  for  books  and  papers — 
this  was  in  fact  an  inquisition.  If  the  resolution  were 
modified  so  as  to  permit  those  who  offered  no  objection, 
to  come  with  their  testimony,  he  would  not  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Stevenson  asked  for  the  reading  of  a resolution 
offered  a few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Brent , on  the  subject  of 
the  public  lots  in  this  city,  which  contained  a power  to 
the  committee  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

Mr.  Sprague  and  Mr.  Oakley  made  some  remarks 
as  to  the  power  asked.  The  latter  said  if  it  was  doubt- 
ed, it  would  be  best  to  take  time  to  cousider  it. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  if  he  understood  the  question 
before  the  house,  presented  in  this  aspect;  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures  ask  of  the  house  to  confer  upon 
St  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  without  spcci- 
fving  any  particular  object  for  which  the  powrer  is  sought. 
1 he  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle  an  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Oakley)  proposes  to  grant  t ie  power  to  ex- 
amine witnesses,  on  oath,  touching  the  present  condition 
of  our  manufactories,  and  to  report  their  testimony  to  the 
house.  I sought,  said  Mr.  W.  in  the  inquiries  I before 
directed  to  the  committee,  information  which  would  ena- 
ble me  to  discharge  the  duty  devolved  upon  me,  that  I 
might  vote  understanding^  on  the  proposition.  I do  not 
desire  to  w ithhold  any  information  that  can  be  obtained, 
bearing  on  the  subject  before  the  committee.  I have 
listened,  sir,  attentively,  not  only  to  what  lias  been  said 
by  the  two  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  also  to  what  has  fallen  from  all  the  other  gentle- 
men who  have  addressed  the  chair,  in  the  hope  of  learu- 
ing  the  specific  beneficial  object  to  be  attained  by  agree- 
ing to  the  proposition  of  the  committtee,  but  have  listen- 
ed in  vain.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  {Mr. 
Stevenson)  from  the  committee,  informs  you  he  wants 
the  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain information  that  will  reconcile  the  contradictory 
statements  in  the  memorials  sent  to  the  committee;  that 
will  advise  him  what  subjects  require  an  increase  of  duty 
and  the  quantum  of  increase;  that  will  remove  the  com- 
mittee from  any  imputation  of  errors;  ami  that  will  de-) 


volve  upon  the  house  the  responsibility  of  refusing  the  in* 
formation  sought.  The  gentleman  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Wright)  who  is  also  a member  of  the  committee, 
wishes  the  power  granted  that  the  committee  may  ascer- 
tain, what  subjects  need  protection,  the  quantum  of  in- 
crease in  the  duty  that  will  attain  the  prudential  point, 
and  to  enable  the  committee  to  sustain  their  bill  or  re- 
port when  before  the  house.  It  will  be  seen,  sir,  by 
any  gentleman,  who  will  advert  to  the  inquiries  made, 
that  the  information  given  by  the  committee  does  not 
touch  the  subject,  and  is  not  satisfactory.  After  all  we 
have  heard  from  different  quarters  of  the  house,  who  can 
say  to  what  point  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  will  be 
directed?  Do  they  want  information  of  our  capacity  to 
manufacture  woollen  goods,  or  iron,  or  any  other  article  ? 
or  whether  cither  are  protected?  We  are  not  told,  and 
we  know  not,  only  from  conjecture.  It  is  true,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Stevenson)  speaks  of 
the  quantity  of  wool  imported  into  Boston  for  three  years 
past,  showing  a constant  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  fine 
wool,  and  a corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
coarse  wool  imported;  but  I am  notable  now  to  see  how 
that  fact  affects  the  question,  or,  if  it  does,  the  gentleman 
seems  informed  on  the  subject.  He  has  already*  the  in- 
formation he  desired. 

In  discussing  this  subject  it  is  proper  to  inquire  if  this 
house  is  possessed  of  the  extraordinary  power  sought  to 
be  conferred  on  this  committee,  and  if  it  is,  whether  it 
is  expedient  to  exercise  that  power  on  this  occasion?  I 
will  not  affirm,  sir,  that  the  house  has  not  the  power;  for 
I am  ready  to  confess,  that  on  that  subject,  my  mind  is  not 
free  of  doubt.  I am  aware  that  the  power  is  exercised  by 
the  parliament  ofEngland;  but  I cannot  admit  that  every 
thing  that  has  been  done  by  that  body,  may  be  done  by 
this  house.  The  power  is  exercised  in  parliament  un- 
der some  limitations  and  restrictions,  which  I am  not  now 
prepared  to  particularize.  I may  be  permitted  to  say, 
however,  that  a strong  argument  against  the  existence  of 
the  power  in  this  house,  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  from  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  until  this  period,  during  all 
the  different  subjects  discussed  in  congress,  during  all  the 
former  animated  and  warm  discussions  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, it  has  never  been  sought  to  confer  this  power  on  any 
committee  of  the  house,  except  on  subjects  connected 
Avith  the  discharge  of  its  judicial  functions;  and  no  such 
committee  has  ever  before  asked  to  have  this  power  con- 
ferred. I do  not  say  this  is  conslusive  that  we  have  not 
the  poAver,  but  I think  it  Avell  Avorthy  of  serious  conside- 
ration. 

[Mr.  Wright  proceeded  at  length.  He  regarded  the 
poAver  asked  for  as  inexpedient  in  its  exercise.  As  a pre- 
cedent it  Avas  dangerous.  It  Avould  lead  to  the  exercise 
of  inquisitorial  poAvers.]  Are  gentlemen  prepared,  sir, 
to  establish  an  inquisition  in  this  country,  that  shall  pry 
into  the  • business  concerns  of  individuals,  upon  common 
subjects  of  general  legislation?  I hope  not.  The  delay 
attending  the  exercise  of  this  power,  if  granted,  wilt,  Iji 
my  opinion,  inevitably  defeat  any  efficient  legislation, 
having  for  its  object  protection  to  our  manufacturers, 
during  the  present  session.  I do  not  mean  to  say  the 
committee  so  intend;  but,  I do  mean  to  say,  such  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  proposition,  and  such,  I think, 
Avill  be  its  result.  It  is  singular,  sir,  that  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  when  the  countiy  is  alive  to  this  subject,  it  should 
be  thought  advisable  to  introduce  this  proposition.  Are 
gentlemen  prepared  to  say  to  those  Avho  have  so  long 
asked  yor  protection,  go  your  way,  we  do  not  understand 
your  claims? 

Mr.  Randolph  said  that  never,  since  he  had  the  honor 
of  a seat  on  this  floor,  about  30  years,  had  there  been  a 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  this  poAver.  A 
short  time  before  he  came  here,  it  was  within  six 
Aveeks  of  thirty  years  ago,  an  act  was  passed  giving  to 
the  chairman  of  select  committees  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  examine  witnesses,  and  attaching  to  any  false 
testimony  the  crimes  and  penalties  inflicted  for  perjury. 
This  laAv  Avas  re-enacted  in  1817.  The  first  laAv  avus  in 
February,  1798,  and  those  were  hard  unconstitutional 
times,  and  should  not  be  drawn  into  a precedent,  but 
Avas  re-enacted  in  better  times. 

Mr.  Sprague  Avas  glad  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
had  produced  evidence  to  shoAv  this  authority  existed. 
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Mr.  Randolph  said  it  was  not  to  send  for  persons 

and  papers. 

Mr.  Sprague  Said  be  agreed  fully  with  the  gentlemen. 
The  law  shows  the  resolution  to  he  unnecessary.  Accord- 
ing to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  gentleman  had  said  that  all  the  persons  he  wished 
to  examine  will  flock  to  the  committee;  and  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  they  had  the  power  to  examine,  he  would 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  himself,  that  the  con- 
clusion was  unnecessary.  Power  then  is  unnecessary, 
unless  it  is  necessary  to  be  exercised.  The  gentleman 
had  shewn  it  was  unnecessary.  The  law  of  1817,  had 
extended  the  power  to  chairmen  of  standing  committees. 
If  persons  came  before  the  committee  as  witnesses  under 
that  law,  the  committee  has  power  to  examine  them. 
The  power  now  asked  then,  is  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Oakley  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
law.  It  seems  then  that  the  power  is  in  the  commit- 
tee; and  he  hoped  and  trusted,  whether  the  resolution 
passed  or  not,  that  the  committee  would  take  advantage 
of  the  power  and  use  it,  and  compel  those  before  them 
to  answer.  If  gentlemen  will  attend  voluntarily  on  the 
committee,  all  his  object  would  be  granted.  Others  think 
that  coercion  would  be  necessary.  For  his  own  part 
he  was  content  to  leave  it  on  the  principle  that  persons 
will  attend,  and  if  it  would  promote  their  interest  would 
give  the  information.  In  one  way  or  other,  r.ow  the  com- 
mittee would  obtain  their  object.  lie  was  indifferent  as 
to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Floyd  made  a few  remarks,  and  among  other  things 
said — It  seemb,  that  whenever  there  is  a reported  surplus 
In  the  treasury,  the  manufacturers  come  with  a petition 
for  fresh  duties.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  who,  in 
his  report  plays  the  part  of  deputy  president,  for  he  knew 
no  reason  why  he  should  meddle  with  the  tariff",  says, 
there  are  six  millions  in  the  treasury,  and  follows  a re- 
commendation of  more  duties.  Now,  if  this  resolution 
should  pass,  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  manufacturers 
will  be  placed  before  the  committee  and  the  public,  and 
every  sensible  man  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  necessity 
for  these  duties.  It  was  time  to  put  a stop  to  this  eter- 
nal cry  of  protection;  many  formerly  came  here  with  their 
fabrics  to  solicit  protection.  One  year  there  was  no 
surplus  in  the  treasury,  and  there  was  then  no  proposi- 
tion for  tariff".  If  the  committee  get  the  power  they  ask, 
they  are  bound  to  use  it  prudently  and  properly,  if  they 
do  not,  they  offer  a contempt  to  the  house,  and  individu- 
als oppressed  by  them  will  find  the  protection  of  the 
house.  lie  hoped  the  power  would  be  given. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment,  ayes, 
100— noes,  78.  The  amendment  was  therefore  adopted. 

Mr.  Hoffman  stated  his  reasons  why  he  should  vote 
against  the  resolution.  He  wished  information,  but  the 
manufacturers  would  furnish  if,  at  their  own  expense,  &c. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  the  passage  Of  the 
resolution,  by  ayes  and  noes,  when  there  appeared: — 

YEAS — Messrs.  Addams,  Alexander,  Alston,  J.  An- 
derson, Archer,  Armstrong,  J.  S.  Barbour,  P.  P.  Bar- 
hour,  Barlow.  Barney,  Barringer,  Bassett,  Belden,  Bell, 
Brent,  Bryan,  Buchanan,  Banner,  Camberleng,  Carter, 
Claiborne,  John  C.  Clark,  Conner,  Coulter,  Daniel, 
Thomas  Davenport,  Davis,  Be  GrafF,  Desha,  Dorsey, 
Drayton,  Duncan,  Earll,  Bind lay,  Floyd,  of  Va.  Floyd, 
of  Geo.  Fort,  Forward,  Fry,  Gale,  Garrow,  Gilmer, 
Green,  Gurley,  Haile,  Hall,  Hamilton,  Harvey,  Haynes, 
Ilobbie,  Holmes,  Ingham,  Isacks,  Kees,  Kerr,  King, 
Kremer,  Lecompte,  Lea,  Livingston,  Lumpkin,  Magee, 
Marable,  Martin,  McCoy,  McDuffie,  McHatton,  Mc- 
Kean, McKee,  Mercer,  John  Mitchell,  'I'.  11.  Mitchell, 
James  C.  Mitchell,  Thomas  P.  Moore,  Gabriel  Moore, 
Nuckails,  Oakley,  Orr,  Oweh,  Polk,  Ramsay,  Randolph, 
Ripley,  Rives,  Roane,  Shepperd,  A.  Smyth,  Sprigg, 
Stanberry,  J.  S.  Stevenson,  Sterigere,  Slower,  Thomp- 
son, Trezvant,  Turner,  Van  Horn,  Vcrplank,  ‘Ward, 
Wickliffe,  Wolf,  S.  Wright,  Yancey— 102. 

NAYS — Messrs.  S.  C.  Allen,  S.  Anderson,  Bailey, 
Baldwin,  N.  Bai’bcr,  Barker,  Barlow,  Barnard,  Bartlett, 
Bartleyr,  I.  C.  Bates,  E.  Bates,  Beecher,  Blake,  Brown, 
Buckner,  Buck,  Burges,  Butman,  Chase,  James  Clark, 
Condict,  Creighton,  Crowningshield,  Culpeper,  J.  Da- 
venport, Dickinson,  Dwight,  Everett,  Gorham,  Hal- 
1q$V.  Htealy.  Hodges,  Hoffman,  Hunt,  TngerSoll.  Jen- 


i nings,  Johns,  Laurence,  LefRer, Letcher,  Little,  Locke, 
Long,  Lyon,  Mallary,  Markell,  Martindale,  Marvin, 

! Maxwell,  Maynard,  Melntire,  McLean,  Merwin,  Met- 
[ calfe,  Miner,  Newton,  O’Brien,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Pier- 
son, Plant,  Reed,  Richardson,  Russell,  Sloane,  O.  H. 
Smith,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Storrs,  Strong,  Swann,  Swiff, 
Taylor,  Tracy,  E.  Tucker,  Vance,  Van  Rensselaer, 
Vinton,  Wales,  Washington,  Whipple,  Whittlesey, 
Wingate,  John  J.  Wood,  Silas  Wood,  Woods,  Woo<K 
cock,  J.  C.  Wright — 88. 

The  resolution  was  therefore  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  IMtle,  it  w as  ordered  that  when  the 
house  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Wednesday'. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

[The  proceedings  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday  shall 
be  brought  up  hereafter.  Nothing  of  an  immediately 
i interesting  character  was  transacted.  Very  many  reso- 
lutions had  been  offered  and  several  repoi-ts  made  by 
committees — among  them,  iq  the  house,  a bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  by  Mr.  Burgess; 
and  in  the  senate,  for  the  relief  of  the  officers,  by  Mr. 
Woodbury.  The  bill  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt 
■was  debating  in  the  senate.] 


MR.  CLAY’S  ADDRESS. 

An  address  of  Henry  Clay,  to  the  public,  containing  cerr 

tain  testimonials  in  refutation  of  the  charges  against 

him,  made  by  general  Andrew  Jackson,  touching  the 

last  presidential  election. 

Meaio.  It  Avas  my  intention  to  have  published  the  tes- 
timony, noAv  laid  before  the  public,  at  an  earlier  period; 
but  unavoidable  delay,  in  the  collection  of  it,  hasretarded 
the  execution  of  that  intention.  The  letter  of  general 
Lafayette, and  other  important  documents,  have  been  but 
lately  received;  and  others,  which  I had  just  reason  to 
expect,  have  not  yet  been  obtained.  II.  C. 

ADDRESS. 

I hope  no  apology  to  the  public  is  necessary  for  pre- 
senting to  it  these  pages.  I am  deceived  if  an  ample  jus- 
tification of  the  act  will  not  be  found  in  the  breast  of  every 
just  and  honorable  man.  If  an  officer  of  government 
should  not  be  too  sensitive,  neither  should  he  be  too  cal- 
lous, to  assaults  upon  his  character.  When  they  relate 
to  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  measures  which  he  may 
have  originated  or  supported,  he  should  silently  repose 
in  the  candor  and  good  sense  of  the  community,  and  pa- 
tiently await  the  developements  of  time  and  experience. 
But  if  his  integrity  be  vitally  assailed;  if  the  basest  and 
most  dishonorable  motives- for  his  public  conduct  be  as- 
cribed to  him,  he  owes  it  to  the  country,  his  friends,1 * his 
family  and  himself,  to  vindicate  his  calumniated  rqiuta- 
tion.  Few  men  are  so  elevated  that  the  shafts  of  calumny 
cannot  reach  them.  These  may  securely  trust  to  the 
invulnerable  position  which  they  have  attained.  The 
Uniicfl  States  have,  perhaps  hitherto  produced  but  one 
man  who  could  look  down  from  his  lofty  height,  without 
emotion,  upon  the  missiles  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies; 
for  even  he  had  his  enemies.  If  the  malignant  character 
of  charges,  the  acrimony  with  which  they  have  been  asc 
! sorted  and  repeated,  or  the  perseverance  which  has  mark- 
ed their  propagation,  could  ever  authorize  an  appeal  to 
the  public,  I think  1 may  truly  say,  that  I have  this  afu- 
thority.  For  three  years  I have  been  the  object  of  in- 
cessant abuse;  every  art,  every  species  of  misrepresenta- 
tion has  been  employed  against  me.  The  most  inno- 
cent acts — acts  of  ordinary  social  intercourse,  and  of  com- 
mon civility — offices  of  hospitality,  even  a passing  saluta- 
tion, has  been  misrepresented  and  perverted,  to  my 
prejudice,  with  an  unfairness  unprecedented.  Circum- 
stances have  been  assumed,  which  had  no  existence,  and 
inferences  have  been  drawn  from  them  which,  had  they 
been  real,  they  would  not  have  warranted.  Besides, 
my  enemies  have  themselves  appealed  to  the  public,  ex- 
hibited their  charges,  and  summoned  their  witnesses  to 
its  bar.  Ready  new  and  anxious  as  I am,  and  always  have 
been,  to  submit  any  act  of  my  public  life  to  a full  exami- 
nation before  any  impartial  and  respectable  tribunal  what- 
ever, I surely  may  expect,  at  least,  that  l shall  be  patient- 
ly heard  by  that  which  my  accusers  iiave  themselves  se- 
lected. I assure  them  that  I will  present  no  plea  to  the- 
jurisdiction. 
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But  desirous  as  I naturally  am  to  repel  the  calumnies 
■which  have  been  directed  against  me,  the  public  would 
have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  perusing  this  addre  ss, 
it' general  Jackson  had  not,  in  the  course  of  the  last  spring 
and  summer,  given  to  them  the  open  sanction  ot  his  name. 
In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beverly  of  the  6th  of  June  last,  lie 
admits  that,  in  inferring  my  privity  to  the  proposition 
which  he  describes  as  borne  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  he  may 
have  done  me  injustice;  and,  in  his  address  to  the  public 
of  the  18th  July  last,  giving  up  the  name  of  this  gentle- 
man, as  his  only  witness,  he  repeats  that  he  possibly  may 
have  done  me  injustice  in  assuming  my  authority  tor  that 
proposition.  lie  even  deigns  to  honor  me  with  the  decla- 
ration of  the  pleasure  which  he  will  experience,  it  1 should 
he  able  to  acquit  myself!  Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  hoard 
by  the  public;  and  I feel  justified  in  asserting  that  the  first 
impression  of  the  whole  nation  was,  as  it  is  yet  that  ol 
every  intelligent  mind  unbiased  by  party  prejudice,  that 
his  testimony  fully  exonerated  me,  and  demonstrated  that  i 
gen.  Jackson,  to  say  no  more,  had  greatly  misconceived  ; 
the  purport  of  the  interview  between  them.  And  further,  J 
that  so  far  as  any  thing  improper  was  disclosed  by  Mr. 
B.  touching  the  late  presidential  election,  it  affected  ge- 
neral Jackson  and  his  frends,  exclusively.  He  having 
manifestly  injured  me,  speculation  was  busy,  when  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  statement  appeared,  as  to  the  course  which 
the  general  would  pursue,  after  his  gratuitous  expression 
of  sympathy  with  me.  There  were  not  wanting  many 
persons,  who  believed  that  his  magnanimity  would  im- 
mediately prompt  him  publicly  to  retract  his'charge,  and 
to  repair  the  wrong  which  he  had  done  me.  I did  not  par- 
ticipate in  that  just  expectation,  and,  therefore  felt  no  dis- 
appointment that  it  was  not  realized.  Whatever  other 
merits  he  mayT  possess.  I have  not  found  among  them,  in 
the  course  of  my  relations  with  him,  that  of  forbearing 
to  indulge  vindictive  passions.  His  silent  contemplation 
of,  if  not  his  positive  acquiescence  in,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary interpretation  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  statement,  that 
ever  was  given  to  human  language,  has  not  surprised  me. 
If  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  render  me  an  act  of 
spontaneous  justice,  by  a frank  and  manly  avowal  of  his 
error,  the  testimony  now  submitted  to  the  public  might 
have  been  unnecessary. 

Although  I feel  fully  persuaded  that  the  community, 
under  my  peculiar  circumstances,  will  see,  without  dis- 
satisfaction, it  not  with  cordial  approbation,  this  further 
effort  to  rescue  my  character  from  unmerited  imputations, 

I should  nevertheless,  have  remained  silent,  and  cheer- 
fully abided  its  decision,  on  the  diclosures  and  explana-  ■ 
tions  heretofoi’e  made,  if  1 had  no  additional  facts  to  of- 
fer to  its  consideration.  But  a body  of  highly  important 
evidence  has  been  collected,  establishing  some  material 
circumstances,  not  before  generally  know  n,  and  confirm- 
ing others  of  which  the  public  is  already  in  possesion; 
and  I have  thought  it  due  to  the  occasion  not  to  withhold 
it. 

Gen.  Jackson  having  entirely  failed  to  establish,  by  any 
affirmative  evidence,  either  positive  or  presumptive,  the 
charge  which  he  thought  proper  to  promulgate  against 
me,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible,  difficult  as 
the  task  generally  is  to  substantiate  a negative,  to  adduce 
proof  of  that  character,  which  would  establish  the  ground- 
less nature  of  his  accusation.  Prior  to  the  appearance  in 
the  public  prints  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Carter  Beverly  to 
his  friend  in  Fayetteville,  dated  the  8th  of  March  last,  I 
had  never  believed  that  gen.  Jackson  had  countenanced 
the  truth,  or  lent  himself  to  the  circulation  of  the  charge. 

I had  indeed,  long  before,  seen  in  one  of  the  Nashville 
papers,  assertions,  injurious  to  me,  w hich  created  some 
suspicion  that  they  had  emanated  from  him;  butl  dismiss- 
ed these  suspicions  as  being  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  lofty  character  which  I wished  to  believe  that  he 
possessed.  When,  however,  I saw  that  letter,  and  the  un- 
contradicted  corroboration  of  its  consents  by  the  editor- 
of  the  Washington  Telegraph,  I was  reluctantly  compel- 
led to  believe  that  he  had  given  currency  to  the  charges 
against  me.  In  that  letter  Mr.  Beverly  says:  “I  have 
just  returned  from  general  Jackson’s — I found  a crowd 
of  company  with  him.  Seven  Virginians  -were  of  the 
number.  He  gave  me  a most  friendly  reception,  and 
urged  me  to  stay  some  days  longer  with  him.  He  told 
me  this  morning,  before  all  his  company,  in  reply  to  a 
question  I put  to  him  concerning  the  election  of  John 
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Quincy  Adams  to  the  presidency,  that  Mr.  Clay’s  friends 
made  a proposition  to  his  friends  that,  if  they  would  pro- 
mise for  him  not  to  put  Mr.  Adams  into  the  seat  ot  se- 
cretary of  stale.  Clay  and  his  friends  would  in  one  hour 
make  him,  (Jackson),  the  president.  He  most  indig- 
nantly rejected  the  proposition,  and  declared  he  would 
not  compromise  himself;  and  unless  most  openly  and  fair- 
ly made  the  president,  by  congress,  he  never  would  re- 
ceive it.  He  declares  that  he  said  to  them  that  he  w ould 
seethe  whole  earth  sink  under  him  before  he  would  bar- 
gain or  intrigue  for  it.”  In  the  Washington  city  Tele- 
graph of  the  26th  flay  ol  April  last,  the  editor  states:  “la 
the  Journal  of  this  morning  w(e  have  another  quotation, 
from  the  Democratic  Press,  purporting  to  D the  official 
contradiction  by  Mr.  Clay  oft  lie  statement  of  gen.  Jackson 
relative  to  the  overtures  made  to  him  as  to  the  formation 
of  his  cabinet,  previous  to  the  late  election  of  president. 
That  gen.  Jackson  has  spoken  of  such  overtures  ice  per- 
sonally know.  ” In  the  same  paper  of  the  28th  of  April 
is  the  following  paragraph:  “The  Journal  is  out  this 
morning  in  reply  to  our  remarks  of  Thursday,  in  w hicli 
they  affect  to  consider  it  highly  improper  in  general  Jack- 
son  to  speak  of  the  overtures  made  by  Mr.  Clay’s  friends 
— and  why?  because  says  the  Journal,  he  is  a candidate 
against  Mr.  Adams.  jNow  we  stated  explicitly  that  gen. 
Jackson  spoke, of  these  overtures  in  March  1825,  before 
iie  was  announced  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  as  a 
candidate.” 

The  charge,  if  it  did  not  originate  with,  having  been 
thus  sanctioned  and  circulated  by  gen.  Jackson,  and  im- 
plicating as  well  my  friends  as  me,  I thought  it  proper, 
having  myself  repeatedly  and  positively  denied  its  truth., 
to  resort  to  the  testimony  of  those  gentlemen  from  the 
west  w ho  had  voted  with  me  lor  Mr.  Adams.  Accord- 
ingly a friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Watkins,  at  my  instance,  ad- 
dressed a circular  to  those  gentlemen,  during  the  last 
spring,  inviting  their  attention  to  the  Fayetteville  letter, 
and  inquiring  if  there  were  any  truth  in  its  averments. — 
And  he  has  obtained  from  ail  of  them  but  two,  answers 
which  are  now  presented  to  the  public.  These  answers 
w ill  he  found  in  the  appendix,  (see  A)  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  delegations  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed. The  writers  of  them  “are  men  of  as  high  respecta- 
bility as  any  in  this  union.  Where  they  are  known,  (and 
several  of  them  are  well  known  in  various  parts  of  the 
country),  their  statements  will  command  unqualified  be- 
lief. The  excellence  of  their  characters  is  so  well  estab- 
lished, that  a member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  who 
h w ill  not  be  presumed  to  he  disposed  to  bestow  on  them 
undeserved  encomium,  felt  himself  constrained  to  bear 
his  testimony  to  it.  Air.  McDuffie  said  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  on  the  debate  of  the  proposition  to  refer 
to  a committee  the  appeal  which  l made  on  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Kremcr’s  card:  “Let  me  add  one  word  to  the 

friends  of  Mr.  Clay  on  this  floor,  (and  there  are  no  mem- 
bens  on  this  floor,  lor  whom  generally  1 feel  more  respect), 
1 have  been  informed  that  some  of  his  friends  suppose 
that  the  amendment  I have  ottered  contains  something 
which  is  intended  to  bear  harshly  upon  them.  Not  so; 
not  so.  My  object  is  merely  to  confine  the  charges  made 
against  the  honorable  speaker  to  the  very  words  of  the 
letter  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.”  This  just 
but  voluntary  tribute  was  expressed  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary", 1825,  (see  National  Intelligencer,  5lh  of  the  same 
month. ) On  the  Slst  of  March  1 826,  more  than  thirteen 
months  after,  when  the  amendment  to  the  constitution 
was  under  discussion,  proposing  a new  mode  of  electing 
a president,  the  same  gentleman  is  reported  to  have  said: 
“Now  1 have  the  greatest  respect  for  those  gentlemen 
who  were  the  personal  and  political  friends  of  Mr.  Clay' 
in  the  late  election  of  president.  Next  to  my  own  per- 
sonal friends,  there  are  none  whom  I estimate  more  high- 
ly.” (See  Nat.  Intelligencer,  2d  May,  1826.)  These  an- 
swers are  not  only  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit,  from  the 
high  respectability  of  ihe  characters  of  those  gentlemen, 
but  deserve  great  confidence  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  respectively  prepared  by  themselves,  without  any 
concert  whatever,  so  far  as  I know  or  believe,  and  when 
they  were  at  their  several  residences,  widely  separated 
•frbrn  each  other. 

The  members  from  Ohio  who  voted  for  Mr.  Adams, 
were  general  McArthur,  gen.  Vance,  gen.  Beecher,  Mr. 
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Sloane,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Vinton,  Mr.  McLean,  (brother 
of  the  post  master  general),  Mr.  Whittlesey,  Mr.  Bart- 
ley and  Mr.  Patterson.  From  each  of  these  gentlemen 
Tt  will  be  seen  that  an  explicit  and  unqualified  negative  is 
given  to  the  statements  of  the  Fayetteville  letter.  Gen. 
McArthur  declares  them  to  be  “totally  destitute  of  foun- 
dation.” He  alledges  the  fact. to  have  been  that  “the 
Ohio  delegation,  (or  at  least  a large  majority  of  them), 
were  the  first  of  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  who  came  to  the  de- 
termination of  voting  for  Mr.  Adams;  and  that  too  -with- 
out having  ascertained  .Mr.  Clay's  views  on  the  subject.  ” 
He  states  that  some  of  the  friends  of  general  Jackson  used 
the  language  of  menace,  whilst  others  of  them  employed 
that  of  persuasion  to  prevail  on  my  friends  to  vote  for  the 
general;  and  that  they  appeared  to  be  willing  to  make  any 
promises  which  they  thought  “would  induce  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Clay  to  vote  for  gen.  Jackson.” 

Gen.  Vance  states:  “I  say  without  hesitation  that  I ne- 
ver heard  of  those,  or  any  other  terms  being  thought  of, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  vote  we  were  about  to  give;  nor 
do  I believe  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  or  Mr.  Clay 
himself,  ever  thought  of  making  or  suggesting  any  terms 
to  any  one  of  the  parties,  as  the  grounds  of  our  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  either  of  the  three  candidates  re- 
turned to  the  house  of  repi’esentatives.”  He  continues: 
“as  one  of  the  original  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  I was  in  the 
habit  of  free  and  unreserved  conversation,  both  with  him 
and  his  other  friends,  relative  to  that  election,  and  f am 
bold  to  say  that  I never  heard  a whisper  of  any  thing 
like  a condition  on  which  our  vote  was  to  be  given, 
mentioned  either  by  Mr.  Clay  himself,  or  any  of  his 
friends,  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances.” 

Gen.  Beecher  testifies  that  he  did  not  “know  that  a 
friend  or  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  ever  made  any  propo- 
sition to  the  friends  of  gen.  Jackson,  respecting  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams  as  president  in  any  way  ; or  as  respect- 
ing gen.  Jackson  not  putting  Mr.  Adams  into  the  seat  of 
secretary  of  state  in  case  he,  (Jackson),  should  be  elected 
president.  Neither  am  I acquainted  with  a friend  of  Mr. 
Clay  that  would  consent  to  be  an  agent  in  such  a degrad- 
ing transaction.  Nor  can  I admit  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay  had  so  contemptible  an  opinion  of  each  other,  or  of 
Mr.  Clay,  as  to  suppose  that  the  appointment  or  non-ap- 
pointment of  any  man  to  any  office  would  influence  them 
mthe  discharge  of  an  important  public  duty.” 

Mr.  Sloane  declares,  “that  I have  always  supposed  my- 
self in  the  entire  confidence  of  all  Mr.  Clay’s  supporters 
and  friends,  who  were  members  of  congress  at  the  time 
of  the  presidential  election;  and  that  I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  I never  heard  the  most  distant  insinuation 
from  any  of  them  that  they  would  vote  for  gen.  Jackson, 
if  there  was  any  prospect  of  choosing  either  of  the  other 
candidates.  That  any  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  in  con- 
gress ever  made  any  proposition  of  conditions,  on  which 
their  votes  would  depend,  to  the  friends  of  gen.  Jackson 
or  any  other  person,  I do  not  believe.”  And  as  to  Mr. 
Clay’s  accepting  an  appointment  under  him,  they  would 
to  a man  most  certainly  have  opposed  it.  I judge  of  this 
from  the  opinion  which  I know  they  entertained  of  gen. 
Jafckson’s  want  of  capacity;  and  in  fact  it  was  not  until 
some  time  after  the  choice  of  Mr.  Adams  that  they  agreed 
to  advise  Mr.  Clay  to  accept  of  the  office  he  now  holds.” 
“In  short  I feel  confident  that  the  whole  is  a vile  and  in- 
famous falsehood,  such  as  honorable  men  would  not  re- 
sort to,  more  especially  after  having  upon  full  consulta- 
tion and  deliberate  consideration,  declined  an  investigation 
of  the  whole  matter  before  a committee  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  ” 

Mr.  Wright  states,  “lean  only  say  sincerely  and  un- 
equivocally, that  I do  not  know  or  believe  that  any  pro- 
position of  the  kind  mentioned  as  from  gen.  Jackson,  was 
ever  made  to  the  friends  of  gen.  Jackson  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay  or  any  of  them;  and  that  I am  wholly  ignorant  of 
any  conditions,  of  any  sort,  being  proposed  to  any  one  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  on  a compliance  with  which  their 
vote  was  made  to  depend.” 

Mr.  Vinton  is  equally  explicit.  He  says,  “having  been 
one  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  who  voted  for  Mr.  Adams, 
I cheerfully  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  sav,  that 
I have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  above  mentioned 
proposition  or  any  other  proposition  having  been  made  to 
gen.  Jackson  or  any  of  his  friends,  by  Mr.  Clay  or  any 
of  his  friends,  as  a condition  upon  which  his  or  their  vote 


was  to  be  given  to  gen.  Jackson  for  thepresidency.  ” He 
subjoins  that  “It  was  well  known  to  my  constituents  for 
many  months  previous  to  the  late  presidential  election, 
that,  alter  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Adams  was  my  next  choice 
among  the  distinguished  individuals,  who  were  then  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  United  States  as  candidates  for  that 
exalted  station  ” 

Mr.  McLean  declares,  “that  no  such  proposition  was 
ever  made  within  my  knowledge,  nor  have  I any  oause  to 
believe  that  conditions  of  any  sort  were  made,  at  any  time, 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  any  person,  on  a compli- 
ance with  which  their  vote  was  made  to  depend.” 

Mr.  Whittlesey  avers  that  “I  do  not  know  or  believe 
that  any  proposition  was  ever  made  by  any  of  Mr.  Clay’s 
friends  to  those  of  gen.  Jackson,  on  the  morning  of  the 
presidential  election,  or  at  any  other  time,  having  any 
bearing  on  the  candidate  to  be  selected  from  the  three 
returned  to  the  house;  nor  do  I know  or  believe  that  any 
conditions  of  any  sort  were  proposed  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay  to  any  person,  on  a compliance  with  which  their 
vote  wasmade  to 'depend;”  “but  I do  believe  that  the  as- 
sertion made  by  general  Jackson,  as  reported  by  a highly 
l’espectable  Virginian,  and  all  of  the  charges  of  a like 
character,  imputing  either  to  Mr.  Adams  or  to  Mr.  Clay, 
or  to  their  fric.ids,  any  improper,  inconsistent,  corrupt  or 
fradulent  conduct,  on  that  interesting  and  momentous 
occasion,  are  base  slanders,  known  to  be  such  by  those 
who  put  them  in  circulation.” 

Mr.  Bartley  expresses  the  belief  in  justice  to  general 
Jackson,  that  he  never  made  the  declaration  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Beverly,  “for  the  general  was  there  when  the 
election  took  place,  and  must  inevitably  have  known  that 
such  a statement  would  carry  falsehood  on  the  very  face 
of  it.”  He  adds,  “I  was  in  the  house,  I believe,  every 
day  of  that  session,  at  which  the  president  was  elected; 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  so  far  from  making 
any  proposition  or  overture,  were  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay,  in  favor  of  the  general,  that  had  the  friends  of  the 
general  made  such  a proposition  we  would  have  consider- 
ed it  as  an  indignity  offered  to  our  integrity  and  under- 
standing. ” 

Mr.  Patterson  is  brief  but  pointed.  He  says:  “I  frank- 
ly state  to  you  that  if  any  such  proposition  as  you  state 
was  made  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  those  of  general 
Jackson,  I had  no  knowledge  of  it,  and  I was  one  of  the 
friends  of  Clay.  I therefore  believe  the  report  to  be 
without  an  honest  foundation.” 

In  passing  from  the  testimony  of  the  delegation  from 
Ohio  to  that  of  Kentucky,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  not  less 
irresistable  and  decisive  in  negativing  the  declaration  of 
gen.  Jackson,  communicated  to  the  public  through  Mr. 
Beverly.  The  Kentucky  delegation  consisted  of  twelve 
members;  eight  of  whom,  Mr.  Trimble,  Mr.  F.  John- 
son, gen.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Letcher,  Mr.  Buckner,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  White  and  myself,  voted  for  Mr.  Adams. 
From  six  of  them,  statements  have  been  received.  That 
from  Mr.  White  has  not  reached  this  city;  butlamjusti- 
fied  in  stating  that  he  has  l'epeatedly,  within  his  district 
after  his  return  to  Kentucky,  borne  unqualified  testimo* 
ny  to  the  falsehood  of  all  eharges  of  corruption  in  the 
election,  and  especially  to  the  propriety  of  my  conduct; 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  he  will,  whenever  called  upon5 
repeat  the  same  testimony. 

Mr.  Trimble  says,  “I  do  not  know  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, nor  have  I been  informed  by  others,  that  offers, 
propositions  or  overtures,  such  as  are  spoken  of  by  gen. 
Jackson  in  his  letter  to  Beverly,  or  similar  thei’eto,  or  of 
any  kind  whatever,  were  made  by  Mr.  Adams  or  his 
friends,  to  Mr.  Clay  or  his  friends;  or  by  Mr.  Clay  or 
his  friends  to  gen.  Jackson  or  his  friends.  I do  not 
know,  nor  do  I believe  that  Mr.  Adams  or  his  friends, 
made  overtures  or  offers,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Mr. 
Clay  or  his  friends  to  make  him  secretary  of  state,  if  he 
and  his  friends  would  unite  in  aid  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Adams.  Nor  do  I know  or  believe  that  any  pledge  or 
promise  of  anv  kind  was  made  by  Mr.  Adams  or  his 
friends  to  Mr.  Clay  or  his  friends,  to  procure  his  aid  in 
the  election. 

“I  never  heard  from  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  of  his  friends, 
or  any  one  else  that  he  was  willing  to  vote  for  gen.  Jack- 
son,  if  the  general  would  say,  or  any  of  his  friends  for 
him,  that  Mr.  Adams  should  not  be  continued  secretary 
of  state.  Nor  do  I know  or  believe  that  Mr.  Clay  ever 
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expressed  a willingness,  or  any  of  his  friends  for  him, 
tx>  support  or  vote  for  general  Jackson,  if  he  could  ob- 
tain the  office  of  secretary  of  state  under  him.” 

“I  do  not  know  or  believe  that  any  overtures  or  offers 
of  any  kind  were  made  by  \Ir.  Clay  or  his  triends,  to  Mr.  | 
Adams  or  his  friends,  to  vote  for  him  or  support  him  if  he 
would  make  Mr.  Clay  secretary  of  state;  or  to  general 
Jackson  or  his  friends,  to  vote  for  him  or  support  him,  it 
he  could  obtain  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  under  him; 
nor  do  I believe  Mr.  Clay  would  have  taken  office  under 
him  if  he  had  been  elected.”  I shall  hereafter  have  oc- 
casion to  notice  other  parts  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Trimble, 
from  which  the  preceding  extract  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  F.  Johnson  states,  in  hiS  answer  to  Dr.  Watkins, 
“I  have  no  hesitation,  how  ever,  in  answering  your  enqui- 
ries. After  writing  tbe  above  extract,  you  say  to  me,”  “if 
such  a proposition  were  ever  made  by  the  triends  of  Mr. 
Clay  to  those  of  gen.  Jackson,  it  must  have  been  known 
to  many  persons,  and  the  fact  therefore  may  he  ascertain- 
ed. May  I ask  the  favor  of  you  to  inform  me  whether 
you  know  or  believe  any  such  proposition  was  ever  made, 
or  whether  conditions  of  any  sort  were  made  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  any  person,  on  compliance  with 
which  their  vote  was  to  depend!*” 

“The  first  branch  of  the  inquiry,,  my  answer  is  that  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  proposition,  nor  do  I be- 
lieve any  such  was  ever  made.  To  the  second  I answer 
that  I neither  knew  of,  nor  do  I believe  that  any  condi- 
tions of  any  sort  were  made  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay 
to  any  person,  on  compliance  with  which  their  vote  Was 
to  depend.  ” 

Gen.  Metcalfe,  with  his  characteristic  firmness  and 
frankness,  says:  “I  have  to  state  that  I never  heard  or 
thought  of  such  a proposition  until  the  letter  of  the  high- 
ly respectable  Virginian  appeared  in  the  public  prints.  ” 
He  proceeds,  “as  one  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  I en- 
ter the  most  solemn  protest  against  the  right  of  the  gene- 
ral, through  his  organ,  the  highly  respectable  Virginian, 
or  otherwise,  to  say  that  I would  have  assisted  in  mak- 
ing him  president  on  the  condition  stated.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  I could  have  been  made  to  believe  that  gen. 
Jackson  would  not  have  offered  to  Mr.  Adams  the  place 
which  he  had  filled  with  so  much  ability  under  Mr.  .Mon- 
roe, that  belief  would  have  constituted  in  my  mind  a 
strong  additional  objection  to  the  general’s  success.” 
“If  it  is  intended  to  import  the  belief  that  Mr.  Clay’s 
friends  were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  appointment  for 
him  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Adams  or  otherwise  under 
gen.  Jackson,  as  one  of  his  friends,  I pronounce  it  a base 
and  infamous  assault  upon  the  motives  and  honor,  so  far 
as  I am  concerned  or  believe,  of  those  who  did  not 
choose  to  support  him  for  the  presidency.”  “In  reply 
to  your  second  enquiry,  I have  to  say  that  if  conditions 
of  any  sort  were  ever  made  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay 
to  any  person,  on  a compliance  with  which  their  vote  was 
made  to  depend,  I know  nothing  of  it.  ” 

Judge  Letcher,  the  only  member  of  congress  who  board- 
ed in  the  same  house  with  me,  during  the  session  at 
which  the  presidential  election  was  made,  testifies:  “l 
know  of  no  such  proposition  or  intimation,  nor  have  I a 
knoweledge  of  any  fact  or  circumstance  which  would  in- 
duce me  to  believe  Mr.  Clay’s  friends,  or  any  one  of 
them,  ever  made  such  a proposition  to  the  friends  of  gen. 
Jackson. ” 

Mr.  Thompson  says:  “I  know  of  no  proposition  made 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  friends  of  general  Jack- 
son  to  make  him  president  if  he  would  not  select  Mr. 
Adams  to  the  seat  of  secretary;  and  I do  not  believe  a 
proposition  of  any  kind  was  made,  and  I expect  if  tbe 
friend  of  the  general  should  ever  speak  on  the  subject, 
he  will  be  a second  Kremer.” 

Mr.  Buckner  testifies:  “In  answer  to  your  enquiries 
on  this  subject,  I will  remark  that  I have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  such  proposition  was  made.  Indeed  no 
proposition  of  any  description,  relating  to  the  election  of 
president  was  made,  so  far  as  I know  or  believe,  by  Mr. 
Clay’s  friends  to  those  of  gen.  Jackson,  or  of  any  other 
person.” 

Mr.  Scott,  the  member  from  Missouri,  states  that 
“neither  Mr.  Adams  nor  his  friends,  ever  made  any 
promises  or  overtures  to  me,  nor  did  they  hold  out  to  me 
any  inducements  of  any  sort,  kind  or  character  whatever, 
to  procure  me  to  Vote  for  Mr.  Adams.  Nor  did  Mr. 


Adams  or  any  of  his  friends,  ever  say  or  insinuate,  who 
would  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  state, 
or  any  other  department,  in  the  event  that  Mr.  Adams 
should  be  elected.  Nor  do  I believe  any  propositions 
| were  made  to  Mr.  Clay  or  his  friends,  by  Mr.  Adams  or 
his  friends.  If  there  were  I know  it  not.”  “I  never 
made  to  gen.  Jackson  or  to  any  of  his  friends,  any  propo- 
sition, in  reference  to  the  presidential  election,  either  as 
regarded  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Clay  or  any  other  per- 
son to  office,  or  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Adams  or  any 
other  person  from  office.  1 was  neither  spoken  to  by 
VI.  Clay,  or  any  of  his  friends,  about  making  any  propo- 
sition to  gen.  Jackson  or  his  friends  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, nor  did  I ever  hear  it  insinuated  or  hinted,  that 
any  proposition  was  made  or  intended  to  be  made,  by 
Mr.  Clay  or  his  friends  to  gen.  Jackson  or  his  friends, 
or  to  any  other  candidate  or  their  friends,  for,  or  relating 
to  the  presidency.  And  l do  believe,  had  any  proposi- 
tion been  made  or  intended  to  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Clay  or  his  friends,  from  my  intimacy  and  constant  in- 
tercourse with  them  I should  have  known  or  heard 
thereof. 

Messrs.  Gurley  and  Brent  were  the  two  members 
who  gave  the  vote  of  Louisiana  to  Mr  Adams.  Mr. 
Gurley  declares  “that  I have  no  knowledge  of  any  pro- 
positions having  been  made  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay 
or  any  of  them,  to  the  friends  of  gen.  Jackson  or  to 
any  other  person,  in  relation  to  the  election  of  president, 
or  the  proposition  of  conditions  of  any  sort,  on  a com- 
pliance with  which  the  vote  was  made  to  depend.  I 
believe  the  charge  wholly  destitute  of  truth.” 

Col.  Brent  says,  “in  allusion  to  the  Fayetteville 
letter  I cannot  express  the  indignant  feelings  it  excited. 
It  is  the  fabrication  of  a desperate  man,  who  to  obtain  his 
object,  dares  to  assert  what  lie  knows  to  be  false.  You 
ask  me  to  say,  whether  I know  or  believe  that  such  a pro- 
position was  ever  made,  or  whether  conditions  of  any  sort 
were  proposed  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  any  one, 
on  the  compliance  with  which  their  vote  was  made  to 
depend.  No  honorable  man  can  believe  for  a moment 
that  such  a proposition  was  ever  made,  or  such  a condi- 
tion stipulated.  1 was  a friend  of  Mr.  Clay’s  through- 
out the  contest,  I was  in  the  confidence  of  all  his  friends 
and  I declare  to  God  that  I never  heard  of  such  things 
until  it  was  asserted  by  the  disappointed  adherents  of 
gen.  Jackson.  I am  not  only  ignorant  of  any  such  ar- 
rangements, but  do  not  believe  they  ever  existed.” 

Thus  there  is  now  before  the  public  the  united  evi- 
dence of  the  delegation  from  every  western  state  whose 
vote  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Adams,  except  that  of 
Mr.  Cook,  the  representative  from  Illinois.  A long 
and  lingering  illness,  terminating  in  the  death  of  that 
gentleman,  prevents  the  submission  of  his.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  Mr.  Adams  was  his  ehoice,  throughout 
the  whole  presidential  canvass.  Although  there  exis- 
ted between  him  and  myself  good  will  and  respectful 
intercourse,  he  never  was  politically  nor  personally  my 
friend. 

Including  Mr.  White,  the  public  has  the  evidence  of 
twenty  different  members  of  congress,  embracing  all  my 
friends,  from  the  western  states,  who  voted  for  Mr. 
Adams.  Their  attention  was  chiefly  directed,  in  the 
preparation  of  their  respective  statements,  to  the  Fay- 
etteville letter,  and  it  is  to  them  that  their  testimony 
principally  applies.  On  that  point,  they  all  concur,  in 
pronouncing  the  most  unqualified  negative,  and,  on 
other  points,  several  of  them  are  not  less  explicit.  Is 
it  creditable,  is  it  consistent  with  the  ordinary  operations 
of  human  nature,  that  these  gentlemen,  without  an}’ 
personal  interest  or  motive  whatever,  should  have  first 
basely  given  their  concurrence  to  dishonorable  overtures, 
for  my  sole  benefit,  and  then  should  unanimously  agree 
in  falsifying  themselves? 

In  the  published  circular  which,  in  March,  1825,  f 
addressed  to  my  constituents,  I remarked  “at  that  early 
period”  (early  in  November,  1824)  “I  stated  to  Dr. 
Drake,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  medical  school  of 
Transylvania  university , and  to  John  J.  Crittenden,  esq.  of 
Frankfort,  my  determination  to  support  Mr.  Adams  In 
preference  to  gen.  Jackson.”  I did  not  at  that  time 
recollect,  nor  do  I probably  now,  all  the  occasions  on 
which  I expressed,  in  conversation,  my  opinion  of  the 
unfitness  of  gen.  Jackson  for  the  presidency,  and  my  pre- 
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ference  of  either  of  the  other  candidates.  I rcmemlpred 
distinctly  the  conversation  I had  held  with  Dr.  Drake  and 
John  J.x  Crittenden,  esq.  and  therefore  referred  to  them. 
In  several  instances,  similar  conversations  have  been 
since  brought  to  my  recollection  by  gentlemen  with 
whom,  or  in  whose  presence  they  occurred;  and  it  is, 
from  a voluntary  and  friendly  communication  of  the  pur- 
port of  them,  that  I am  now  enabled  to  lay  before  the 
public  a considerable  portion  of  the  mass  of  testimony, 
(including  that  of  Dr.  Drake),  on  that  particular  topic 
which  is  now  presented.  (See  appendix  B.) 

This  testimony  establishes  that,  on  various  occasions 
and  times,  beginning  in  Kentucky  as  early  as  about  the 
1st  of  October,  1824,  and  continued  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, down  to  the.period  when  my  determination  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Adams  was  generally  known  in  this  city,  I 
uniformly  expressed  my  conviction  of  gen.  Jackson’s 
want  of  qualification,  and  my  fixed  resolution  not  to  vote 
for  him,  if  I were  called  upon  to  give  a vote.  These  sen- 
timents, long  cherished,  were  deliberately  expressed,  to 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability,  most  of  them  my 
ersonal  and  particular  friends,  in  all  of  whose  estimation 
must  have  stood  dishonored,  if  I had  voted  for  gen.  Jack- 
son  contrarily  to  my  declared  purpose.  This  purpose 
was  avowed  immediately  preceding  my  departure  from 
Kentucky  to  attend  congress,  and  immediately  on  my 
arrival  here  after  the  termination  of  the  journey.  David 
Trimble,  esq.  states  that,  about  the  first  ol  October,  1824, 
he  held  a conversation  with  me  at  Frankfort,  in  Kentucky, 
on  the  subject  and  prospects  of  the  pending  election, 
which  he  details  minutely,  and  that  in  the  course  of  it  I 
said  “that  I could  not  consistently  with  my  principles 
vote  for  gen.  Jackson,  under  any  possible  circumstances.  ” 

I urged  to  him  all  the  objections  which  weighed  on  my 
mind,  and  which  have  been  so  often  stated,  and  especially 
that  which  is  founded  upon  gen.  Jackson’s  possession  of 
military  pretension  only.  And,  in  reference  to  an  objec- 
tion which  Mr.  Trimble  understood  me  as  entertaining 
against  Mr.  Adams,  growing  out  of  the  negotiations  at 
Ghent,  Mr.  Trimble  states  that  I remarked,  that  it  had 
been  “greatly  magnified  by  the  friends  of  his  competitors” 
for  electioneering  purposes;”  “that  it  ought  to  have  no 
influence  in  the  vote  which  he  might  be  called  upon  to 
give;  that,  if  he  was  wealy  enough  to  allow  his  personal 
feelings  to  influence  his  public  conduct,  there  would  be 
no  change  in  his  mind  on  that  account,  because  he  was 
then  on  much  worse  terms  with  gen.  Jackson  about  the 
Seminole  Avar,  than  he  could  ever  be  with  Mr.  Adams 
about  the  treaty  of  Ghent;  that  in  the  selection  of  a chief 
magistrate  for  the  union  he  would  endeavor  to  disregard 
all  private  feelings,  and  look  entirely  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  and  the  safety  of  its  institutions.  ” 

It  appears  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Robert  Trimble,  (one 
of  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court  ox  the  U. 
States),  which  accompanies  that  of  Mr.  D.  Trimble,  that 
the  latter  had  avowed  to  the  former,  as  early  as  February 
or  March  1824,  his  preference,  of  Mr,  Adams  to  either  of 
the  three  candidates  who  were  actually  returned  to  the 
house  of  representative  s. 

Col.  Davidson,  (the  treasurer  of  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
and  a man  of  unblemished  honor  and  unquestionable  ve- 
racity), states,  that  during  a visit  which  I made  to  Frank- 
fort in  the  fall  of  1824,  and  he  thinks  only  a few  days 
prior  to  my  departure  from  Kentucky,  to  attend  congress, 
(it  must  therefoi'e  have  been  early  in  November,  as  1 left 
home  before,  or  about  the  tenth  of  that  month),  he  had  a 
conversation  with  me  about  the  then  pending  presidential 
election,  in  the  course  of  which  he  remarked,  that  I would 
have  some  difficulty  to  encounter  in  making  a selection 
amongst  the  candidates  if  1 should  be  excluded  from  the 
house.  To  which  1 replied:  “I  suppose  not  much;  in 
that  event  I will  endeavor  to  do  my  duty  faithfully.  ” He 
adds  that  I stated  in  the  course  of  the  conversation:  “I 
cannot  concieve  of  any  event  that  can  possibly  happen 
which  could  induce  me  to  support  the  election  of  gen. 
Jackson  to  the  presidency.  For  if!  had  no  other  objec- 
tion, his  want  of  the  necessary  qualification  would  be  suffi- 
cient. ” These  remarks  made  a strong  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  col.  Davidson’s  mind,  am!  when  the  resolu- 
tions were  before  the  legislature,  requesting  the  delega- 
tion to  vote  for  gen.  Jackson,  col.  Davidson  informed 
several  of  his  friends  of  the  conversation  with  me,  and 
that  he  tvas  convinced  I would  not  support  gen.  Jacksm. 


He  communicated  the  substance  of  this  conversation  to 
George  Robinson  esq.  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  Kentucky,  who  concurred  with  him.  that 
I could  not  consistently,  under  any  circumstances  vote  for 
gen.  Jackson.  When  the  same  resolutions  were  before 
the  senate,  (of  which  col.  Davidson  was  then  a member), 
he  rose  in  his  place  and  opposed  them,,  and  among  the 
views  which  he  presented  to  that  body,  he  stated  that  all 
the  resolutions  -which  they  could  pass  durtiig  the -whole 
session  would  not  induce  me  to  abandon  what  I conceived- 
to  be  my  duty , and  that  he  knew  I could  not  concur  with 
the  majority  of  the  legislature  on  that  subject. 

John  J.  Crittenden,  esq.  (who  is  refered  to  in  the  cir- 
cular to  my  constituents,  but  whose  statement  has  never 
before  been  exhibited  to  the  public)  testifies:  that,  “some 
time  m the  fall  of  1824,  conversing  upon  the  subject  of 
the  then  pending  presidential  election,  and  speaking  in 
reference  to  your  exclusion  from  the  contest,  and  to  your 
being  called  upon  to  decide  and  vote  between  the  other 
candidates  who  might  be  returned  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, you  declared  that  you  could  not,  or  that  it  was 
impossible  for  you  to  vote  for  gen.  Jackson  in  any  event.” 
My  impression  is  that  this  conversation  took  place  at 
capt.  Weisiger’s  tavern  in  this  town  [Frankfort,  Ky.] 
not  very  long  before  you  went  on  to  congress  in  the  fall 
pi*eeeding  the  last  presidential  election;  and  that  the  de- 
claration made  by  you  ps  above  stated,  was  elicited  by 
some  intimation  that  loll  from  me  of  my  preference  for 
gen.  Jackson  overall  the  other  candidates  except  your- 
self.” 

So  unalterably  fixed  was  my  resolution  prior  to  my 
departure  from  Kentucky,  I have  no  doubt  that  in  my 
promiscuous  and  unreseiwed  intercourse  among  my  ac- 
quaintances in  that  state,  others  not  recollected  by  me 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  undeviating  and  settled  deter 
mination  of  my  mind.  It  will  be  now  seen  that  after  and 
immediately  on  my  arrival  at  the  city  of  Washington,  I 
adhered  to  this  purpose,  and  persevered  in  it  until  it  was 
executed  by  the  actual  deposite  of  my  vote  in  the  ballot 
box. 

In  a day  or  two  after!  reached  the  city,  and  on  several 
other  occasions,  I hud  long  and  unreserved  conversations 
with  Mr.  Johnston,  senator  from  Louisiana,  to  an  ac- 
count of  which,  as  given  in  his  letter  in  the  appendix,  I 
invite  particular  attention.  The  first  was  on  the  Saturday 
or  Sunday  before  the  commencement  of  congress  in  1824, 
and  after  I had  seen  Mr.  Crawford.  I stated  to  Mr. 
Johnston  that,  notwithstanding  all  I had  heard,  I had  no 
idea  of  his  actual  condition,  and  that  it  was  out  of  the 
question  to  think  of  making  him  president.  We  convers- 
ed fully  on  the  respective  pretensions  of  Mr.  Adams  and 
gen.  Jackson,  and,  after  drawings  parallel  between  them, 
1 concluded  by  expressing  a preference  for  Mr.  Adams, 
which  “turned  principally  on  his  talents  and  experience 
in  civil  affairs.  ” After  the  return  ol  the  votes  ol  Louisia- 
na, and  alter  the  l’esolutions  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Kentucky  were  i*eceived,  Mr.  Johnston  states  my  adhe- 
rence to  that  preference.  He  concludes  by  observing 
“that  no  fact  ever  came  to  my  knowledge  that  could  in 
the  slightest  degree  justify  the  charge  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited. On  the  contrary,  I know  that  your  opinion  did 
not  undergo  any  change  from  the  time  I first  saw  you  on 
your  return  to  Washington,”  that  is,  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  congress.  During  the  present  summer,  two  gentle- 
men in  the  stale  of  Mississippi,  voluntarily  told  Mr. 
Johnston  that  they  heard  me  express  a decided  prefe- 
rence of  Mr.  Adams,  at  Lexington,  before  I left  home 
for  Washington. 

Although  not  immediately  connected  with  the  main 
object  of  this  address,  I think  it  proper  to  refer  to  a part 
of  Mr.  Johnston’s  letter,  as  sustaining  two  several  state- 
ments made  by  me  on  former  occasions.  I stated,  in  my 
address  to  my  constituents  that,  if  I had  received  the 
vote  of  Louisiana  and  been  one  of  the  three  candidates 
returned,  J.  had  resolved,  at  a time  when  there  was  every 
probability  of  my'  receiving  it,  that  I would  not  allow 
my  name,  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  votes 
by  which  it  would  be  carried  into  the  house,  if  I were  re- 
turned, to  constitute  an  obstacle  to  an  election.  Mr. 
Johnston  says:  “You  replied  that  you  would  not  permit 
the  country  to  be  disturbed  a day  on  your  account,  that 
yon  would  not  allow  your  name  to  interfere  with  the 
prompt  decision  of  the  question.”  I stated  at  Noble’s 
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inn,  near  Lexington,  last  summer,  that  l had  requested 
a senator,  when  my  nomination  as  secretary  of  state  was 
acted  upon,  to  move  a committee  of  inquiry,  if  it  should 
appear  to  him  necessary.  Mr.  Johnston  says:  “After 
your  nomination  was  confirmed,  you  informed  me  that 
you  had  requested  gen.  Harrison  to  move  for  a commit- 
tee in  the  senate,  if  anything  occurred  to  make  it  neces- 
sary. I replied  that  I did  not  think  any  thing  had  oc- 
curred to  require  a committee  on  your  part.” 

Mr.  Bouligny,  the  other  senator  from  Louisiana,  be- 
tween whom  and  myself  a friendly  intimacy  has  existed 
throughout  our  acquaintance,  makes  a statement,  which 
is  worthy  of  peculiar  notice.  Heboie  to  me  the  first 
authentic  information  which  I received  of  the  vote  ol 
Louisiana,  and  consequently  of  my  exclusion  from  the 
house.  And  yet,  in  our  first  interview,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  which  he  made,  1 told  him,  without  hesitation, 
“that  I should  vote  for  Mr.  Adams  in  preference  to  gen. 
Jackson 

With  the  present  secretary  of  war  l had  a conversation 
in  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1824-5,  on  returning 
from  a dinner,  at  the  Columbia  college,  at  which  we  both 
w ere,  in  company  with  gen.  Lafayette  and  others.  The 
day  of  the  dinner  was  the  15th  of  December,  which  may 
be* verified  by  a resort  to  the  National  Intelligencer.  In 
the  course  of  that  conversation,  Mr.  Barbour  states  that 
he  expressed  himself,  in  the  event  of  the  contest  being 
“narrowed  down  to  Mr.  Adams  and  gen.- Jackson,  in  fa- 
vor of  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Clay  expressed  a coinci- 
dence of  opinion.”  It  will  lie  recollected  that  gen.  La- 
fayette was  in  Washington  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
session  of  the  presidential  election.  He  mentioned  the 
subject  to  me  with  his  characteristic  delicacy.  Without 
seeking  to  influence  my  vote,  or  manifesting  the  least 
disposition  to  interfere  in  the  election,  he  made  a simple 
inquiry  of  me,  which  lam  quite  sure  was  prompted  by 
the  deep  interest  which  he  felt  in  every  thing  that  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  this  country.  I am  happy  to  be  able 
now  to  submit  the  statement  of  the  general  of  what  pass- 
ed between  us  on  that  occasion.  He  says:  “Blessed  as  I 
have  lately  been  with  the  welcome,  and  conscious  as  it 
is  my  happy  lot  to  be  of  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
all  parties  and  all  men  in  every  party  within  the  United 
States,  feelings  which  I most  cordially  reciprocate,  I ever 
have  thought  myself  bound  to  avoid  taking  any  part  in 
lucal  or  personal  divisions.  Indeed,  if  I thought  that  in 
these  matters  my  influence  could  be  of  any  avail,  it 
should  be  solely  exerted  to  deprecate,  not  by  far,  the  free, 
republican,  and  full  discussion  of  principles  and  candi- 
dates, but  those  invidious  slanders  which,  although  they 
are  happily  repelled  by  the  good  sense,  the  candor,  and  in 
domestic  instances,  by  the  delicacy  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, tend  to  give  abroad  incorrect  and  disparaging  impres- 
sions. Yet,  that  line  of  conduct  from  which  I must  not 
deviate  except  in  imminent  cases,  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, does  not  imply  a forgetfulness  of  facts  nor  a refu- 
sal to  state  them  occasionally.  My  remembrance  con- 
curs with  yoilr  own  on  this  point,  that  in  the  latter  end 
of  December,  either  before  or  after  iny  visit  to  Anna- 
polis, you  being  out  of  the,  presidential  candidature,  and 
after  having  expressed  my  abovementioned  motives  of 
forbearance,  I,  by  way  of  a confidential  exception,  allow- 
ed myself  to  put  a simple  unqualified  question,  respect- 
ing your  electioneering  guess,  and  your  intended  vote. 
Your  answer  was  that  in  your  opinion,  the  actual  state  of 
health  of  Mr.  Crawford  had  limited  the  contest  to  a 
choice  between  Mr.  Adams  and  gen.  Jackson;  that  a 
claim  founded  on  military  atchievements  did  not  meet 
your  preference,  and  that  you  had  concluded  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Adams.  Such  has  been,  if  not  the  literal  wording, 
at  least  the  precise  sense  of  a conversation  which  it  would 
have  been  inconsistent  for  me  to  carry  farther  and  not 
to  keep  a secret,  while  a recollection  of  it,  to  assist  your 
memory  I should  not  now  deny,  not  only  to  you  as  my 
friend j but  to  any  man  in  a similar  situation.” 

Gen.  Lafayette  was  not  able  to  state,  with  absolute  pre- 
cision, the  date  of  the  conversation  between  us,  nor  can 
I undertake  to  specify  the  day,  although  I retain  a per- 
fect recollection  of  the  conversation.  It  was,  he  says, 
“in  the  latter  end  of  December,  either  before  or  after 
mv  visit  to  Annapolis,  you  being  out  of  the  presidential 
candidature.”  He  left  Washington  on  the  16th  for  An- 
.napolis,  and  returned  On  the  21st.  [See  National  Intelli- 


gencer.] If  the  conversation  took  place  before  that  ex- 
cursionist must  have  been  on,  or  prior  to  the  16th  of  De- 
cember. But  he  says  that  I was  out  of  the  “presidential 
candidature.”  Whether  I should  be  returned  to  the 
house  or  not,  was  not  ascertained  until  the  vote  of  Lou- 
isiana was  known.  Rumors  had  reached  this  city  of  the 
issue  of  it,  previous  to  the  20th  of  the  month;  but  the 
first  certain  intelligence  of  it  was  brought  here  by  Mr. 
Senator  Bouligny  on  the  20th,  according  to  his  recollec- 
tion. On  gen.  Lafayette’s  return  from  Annapolis,  the 
probability  is  that  the  subject  of  the  presidential  election 
was  a common  topic  of  conversation,  as  information  had 
then  just  reached  this  city  from  Louisiana.  1 called  to 
see  him  immediately  after  his  return,  and,  as  it  had  been 
very  confidently  expected  that  I would  receive  the  vote  of 
Louisiana,  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  was  on  that  occasion 
that  he  held  the  conversation  with  me.  This  would  fix 
the  day  to  have  been  prior  to  Christmas.  But  whatever 
was  the  actual  day,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  be- 
lure  the  memorable  interview  between  gen.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Buchanan. 

Here,  then,  is  an  unbroken  chain  of  testimony,  com- 
mencing early  in  October  1824,  and  extending  to  nearly 
the  end  of  the  year,  establishing,  beyond  all  controversy, 
my  fixed  and  unwavering  decision  not  to  vote  for  gen. 
Jackson.  This  purpose  is  deliberately  manifested  at 
different  periods,  in  different  places,  and  to  distinguished 
individuals  who  would  have  been  the  last  in  society  that 
I should  have  thought  of  deceiving.  This  testimony 
stands  unopposed,  and,  with  truth,  cannot  be  opposed  by 
«i  solitary  individual.  There  does  not  exist  a human  be- 
ing, and  if  the  dead  could  be  recalled,  one  could  not  be 
summoned  from  the  grave,  who  could  truly  testify  that 
I ever  expressed  or  ever  intimated  the  remotest  intention 
to  vote  for  gen.  Jackson,  in  any  contingency  whatever. 
As  to  him,  my  mind  was  never  for  a moment  in  doubt 
or  difficulty.  And  whatever  personal  predilection  I 
might  have  entertained  for  Mr.  Crawford,  of  whose 
state  of  health  there  were  such  opposite  representations 
in  the  public  prints,  when  I saw  him  myself,  there  was 
no  alternative  in  my  judgment  hut  that  which  1 embrac- 
ed. I have  reason  to  believe  that  gen.  Jackson  and  liis 
friends  cherished  no  expectation  that  I would  vote  for 
him.  Gen.  Call,  the  then  delegate  from  Florida,  was 
his  ardent  and  intimate  friend,  and  had  been  his  aid. 
They  travelled  together  on  their  journey  to  Washington 
city  in  the  fall  of  1824.  In  a letter  from  gen.  Jackson 
to  Mr.  Eaton,  which  is  contained  in  the  G6th  page  of  the 
28th  vol.  of  Niles’  Register:  he  states  that  gen.  Call 
was  with  him  on  that  journey,  and  he  refers  to  him  as 
corroborating  his  own  memory  relative  to  a transaction 
at  Washington,  (Pennsylvania.)  It  is  presumable  that 
the  election  with  its  prospects  and  hopes  must  liave  fre- 
quently formed  a subject  of  conversation  on  the  journey. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  gen.  Call  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  gen.  Jackson’s  views  and  expectations. 
At  a tavern  at  Rockville,  in  Maryland,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  this  city,  during  that  same  journey,  gen.  Call  and 
several  other  gentlemen  engaged  in  conversation  about 
the  presidential  election.  John  Craddock,  esq.  (a  gen- 
tleman not  known  to  me,  but  who,  I understand,  is  a 
merchant  of  great  respectability),  was  present;  and  he 
states  that  “when  the  vote  which  Mr.  Clay  would  pro- 
bably give  w'as  spoken  of,  gen.  Call  declared  that  the 
friends  of  gen.  Jackson  did  not  expect  Mr.  Clay  to  vote 
for  him,  and  if  lie  did  so,  it  would  he  an  act  of  duplicity 
on  his  part.”  [See  appendix  C.] 

In  gen.  Jackson’s  address  to  the  public  of  the  18th  of 
July  last,  touching  his  previous  statements  to  Mr.  Bever- 
ly, and  communicating  the  name  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  the 
gentleman  who  bore  the  imaginary  overture,  he  says, 
“the  origin — the  beginning  of  this  matter  was  at  my  own 
house  and  fireside;  where  surely  a freeman  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  on  public  topics,  without  having  ascribed 
to  him  improper  designs.”  From  this  statement,  the 
lair  inference  is,  that  gen.  Jackson  intends  to  aver  that 
he  had  never  before  spoken  of  his  charge  against  me. 
The  “origin — the  beginning”  of  this  matter  was,  he  says, 
at  his  own  fireside;  that  is,  it  was  in  March,  1827,  when, 
according  to  Mr.  Beverly,  before  a crowd  of  company, 
of  which  there  were  no  less  than  seven  Virginians, he  pro- 
claimed his  accusation.  The  obligation  to  observe  the- 
principles  of  honor,  and  to  speak  with  scrupulous  vent. 
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city  of  all  men,  and  especially  of  our  competitors,  is  un- 
affected by  time  or  place.  The  domestic  fireside  has  no 
privilege  which  exempts  a man  of  honor  from  the  force 
of  that  obligation.  On  the  contrary  there,  more  than  in 
any  other  place,  in  the  midst  of  one’s  family,  should  ex- 
amples be  exhibited  of  truth,  of  charity,  and  of  kindness 
towards  our  fellow  men.  All  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances tend  to  soothe  the  vindictive  passions,  and  to  in- 
culcate moderation.  Whether  the  privileges  of  the  do- 
mestic circle  have  been  abused  by  gen.  Jackson,  or  not, 
in  my  instance,  let  the  impartial  world  decide.  The  at- 
titude in  which  he  stood  before  the  American  people, 
and  the  subsisting  relations  between  him  and  ny?,  one 
might  have  supposed  would  prompt  him  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  greatest  delicacy.  Has  he  practised  it  ? If 
iudeed,  in  an  unguarded  moment  of  hilarity,  amidst  his 
convivial  friends,  in  his  own  domicil,  he  had  incautiously 
touched  a subject,  respecting  which  he  might  have  been 
expected  to  prescribe  to  himself  the  most  profound  si- 
lence, he  might  possibly  find,  not  any  jnstifipjniim,  but 
some  excuse  for  his  indiscretion,  in  the  public  libera- 
lity. But  what  must  be  the  general  surprise  when  the 
fact  turns  out  to  be,  that  the  “origin — the  beginning”  of 
this  matter  with  gen.  Jackson,  was  not,  as  he  alleges,  in 
March,  1827,  but  at  least  two  years  before;  not,  as  he 
also  alleges,  at  his  own  fireside,  but  in  public  places,  on 
the  highway,  at  taverns,  and  on  board  a steam  boat!  I 
have  expected  to  receive  testimony  to  establish  the  fact 
of  his  promulgating  his  charge  on  all  those  various  occa- 
sions, during  his  journey  on  his  return  from  congress,  in 
March,  1825.  At  present,  I have  only  obtained  it  in  part. 
(See  Appendix  D.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Large  testifies  “that  on  my  way  down  the 
Ohio  from  Wheeling  to  Cincinnati,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1825,  on  board  the  steam-boat  General  Neville, 
among  many  other  passengers  were  gen.  Jackson  and  a 
1 number  of  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania,  some  of  whom 
remarked  to  the  general  that  they  regretted  that  lie  had 
not  been  elected  president  instead  of  Mr.  Adams.  Gen. 
Jackson  replied,  that  if  he  would  have  made  the  same 
promises  and  offers  to  Mr.  Clay,  that  Mr.  Adams  had 
done,  he,  (gen.  Jackson),  would  then,  in  that  case,  have 
been  in  the  presidential  chair,  but  he  would  make  no 
romises  to  any;  that  if  he  went  to  the  presidential  chair, 
e would  go  with  clean  hands  and  uncontrolled  by  any 
one.  ” 

To  this  statement,  Mr.  William  Crosdell,  who  was 
present,  subjoins  a certificate  that  “it  is  a faithful  account 
of  gen.  Jackson’s  con versation  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to.”  Both  of  those  gentlemen,  I have  been  informed, 
are  respectable  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

I have  understood,  that  to  the  reverend  Andrew  Wy- 
lie, major  Davis,  and  others  in  Washington,  in  Pennsy  1- 
vania,  on  one  occasion;  at  a tavern  in  West  Alexandx*ia, 
in  the  same  county  on  another;  at  Brownsville;  at  Cincin- 
nati; at  Louisville,  and  at  Bowling  Green,  in  a tavern  in 
Kentucky,  gen.  Jackson  made  similar  assertions.  Should 
the  additional  proof  expected  arrive,  it  shall  be  present- 
ed to  the  public.  Whether  such  was  the  design  or  not, 
gen.  Jackson  appears  to  have  proclaimed  his  accusation, 
at  such  convenient  and  separated  points,  as  would  insure 
its  general  circulation.  We  have  the  testimony  of  gen. 
Duff  Green,  (which  is  at  least  admissible  on  such  an  oc- 
casion), that  he  personally  knew  of  gen.  Jackson  speak- 
ing to  the  same  effect  as  early  as  March,  1825. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  in  Mareh  1825,  at  various  places, 
in  the  presence  of  many  persons,  gen.  Jackson  took  upon 
himself  to  i-epresent  that  Mr.  Adams  had  made  offers  to 
me,  and  that  if  he  had  made  similar  proposals,  he,  and 
not  Mr.  Adams,  would  have  been  elected  president. 
With  what  truth  then  can  he  assert,  as  he  has  done,  that 
the  “origin”  of  his  charge  was  two  years  afterwards  at 
his  own  fireside?  Or  that  he  “has  not  gone  into  the 
highways  and  market  places”  to  proclaim  liis  opinions? 

Whilst  he  has  made  no  protest  against  any  benefit 
which  might  accrue  to  himself  from  the  dissemination  of 
such  a charge  against  me,  he  is  extremely  desirous  not 
to  be  considered  as  my  public  atcuser.  He  has  indeed 
not  appeared  before  a grand  jury  to  support  a bill  of  in- 
dictment against  me.  Neither  did  he  arraign  me  when, 
acting  under  the  oath  of  a senator  of  the  United  States, 
he  passed  upon  my  nomination.  But,  if  he  can  be  re- 
garded as  a public  accuser  who,  on  numerous  occasions, 


to  particular  individuals,  as  well  as  before  crowds  of  peo- 
ple, in  public  as  well  as  private  places,  charges  another 
with  a political  offence,  gen.  Jackson  unites  the  double 
character  of  ray  public  and  private  accuser.  With  him 
I have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  believe  the  accusa- 
tion originated.  Whether  from  an  honest  misconception 
of  the  purport  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  interview  with  him, 
(which  no  one  can  doubt  was  the  source  of  the  calumny), 
or  from  the  design  of  promoting  his  own  interests,  the 
injury  to  me  has  been  the  same.  The  public,  (as  1 cer- 
tainly had),  prior  to  the  last  summer,  supposed  that  the 
charge  had  originated  with  Mr.  George  Kremer’s  letter 
to  the  Columbian  Observer.  But  recent  disclosures  of 
general  Jackson  and  his  partizans,  satisfactorily  establish 
that,  although  the  sternness  of  Mr.  Kremer’s  patriotism 
prompted  him  “to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,”  he  must  be 
stripped  of  the  borrowed  merit  of  original  invention, 
which  impartial  justice  requires  should  now  be  transfer- 
red to  a more  distinguished  personage.  A brief  summa- 
ry of  incontestihle  facts  will  evince  the  justness  of  this 
observation. 

It  was  the  policy  with  which  the  political  campaign 
was  conducted  in  the  winter  1824-25,  by  the  forces  of  the. 
general,  in  the  first  instance  to  practice  stratagem  with 
my  friends  and  me.  Accordingly  the  arts  of  persuasion 
and  flattery  were  employed.  But  as  I did  not  hasten  to 
give  in  my  adhesion,  and  remained  most  mysteriously 
silent,  in  other  words  had  not  converted  myself  into  a 
boisterous  and  zealous  partizan  of  gen.  Jackson,  it  be-- 
came  necessary  to  change  that  policy,  and  to  substitute* 
intimidations  for  blandishment.  Mr.  Kremer  presented 
himself  as  a fit  agent  in  this  ntw  work.  He  was  ardent, 
impelled  by  a blind  and  infuriate  zeal,  and  irresponsible, 
and  possessed  at  least  the  faculty  of  clamorous  vocifera- 
tion. His  letter  to  the  Columbian  Observer  was  prepar- 
ed, and  he  was  instructed  to  sign  and  transmit  it.  That 
he  was  not  the  author  of  the  letter  he  has  deliberately 
admitted  to  Mr.  Crowninshield,  former  secretary  of  the 
navy.  That  he  was  not  acquainted  with  its  contents,  that 
is,  did  not  comprehend  the  import  of  its  terms,  has  been 
sufficiently  established.  To  gov.  Kent,  col.  Little,  (who 
voted  in  the  house  of  representatives  for  gen.  Jackson), 
col.  Brent  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Digges,  he  disclaimed 
all  intention  of  imputing  any  thing  dishonorable  to  me. 
(See  Appendix  E.)  Who  was  the  real  author  of  the 
letter,  published  in  the  Columbian  Observer,  to  which 
Mr.  Kremer  affixed  his  signature,  l will  not  undertake 
positively  to  assert.  Circumstances  render  it  highiy  pro- 
bable that  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Eaton,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  gen.  Jackson.  In  relation  to  the  card  of 
Mr.  Kremer,  in  answer  to  that  which  I had  previously 
inserted  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  1 remarked  in  my 
circular  to  my  constituents,  that  the  night  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Kremer ’s,  “as  I was  voluntarily  inform- 
ed, Mi*.  Eaton,  a senator  from  Tennessee,  and  the  biog- 
rapher of  general  Jackson,  (who  boarded  in  the  end  of 
this  city  opposite  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Kremer  took  up 
his  abode,  a distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a half),  was 
closeted  for  some  time  with  him.”  This  paragraph  led 
to  a correspondence  between  Mr.  Eaton  and  myself,  in 
the  course  of  which,  in  a letter  from  me  to  him,  under 
date  the  3lst  March,  1825,  1 observe,  “it  is  proper  for 
me  to  add  that  I did  believe,  from  your  nocturnal  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Kremer,  referred  to  in  my  address,  that 
you  prepared  or  advised  the  publication  of  his  card,  in 
the  guarded  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed.  1 should  be 
happy,  by  a disavowal  on  yoiir  part,  of  the  fact  of  that  in- 
terview, or  of  its  supposed  object,  to  be  able  to  declare, 
as  in  the  event  of  such  disavowal,  I would  take  pleasure 
in  declaring,  that  I have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
you  had  any  agency  in  the  composition  or  publication  of 
that  card.”  No  occasion  can  be  conceived  more  fitting 
for  an  explicit  denial  of  any  participation,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Eaton,  in  the  transaction  referred  to.  It  was  the 
subject  of  the  correspondence  between  us;  and  I purpose- 
ly afforded  him  an  honorable  opportunity  of  avowing  or 
disavowing  any  co-operation  with  Mi-.  Kremer.  Instead 
of  embracing  it,  he  does  not  deny  the  visit,  nor  my  infer- 
ence from  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  says  in  his  letter  of 
the  31st  March,  1825,  “suppose  the  fact  to  be  that  I did 
visit  him,  (Mr.  Kremer);  and  suppose  too  that  it  was,  as 
you  have  termed  it,  a nocturnal  visit;  was  there  any  thing 
existing  that  should  haA’c  denied  me  this  privilege?” 
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As  Mr.  Kremer  asserted  that  he  did  not  write  the  let- 
ter to  the  Columbian  Observer,  and  as  Mr.  Eaton  does 
not  deny  that  he  wrete  the  card,  published  in  Mr.  Kre- 
aner’s  name,  the  inference  is  not  unfair  that,  having  been 
Mr.  Kremer’s  adviser  and  amanuensis  on  one  occasion, 
he  acted  in  the  same  character  on  the  other.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  statements  in  the  letter  to  the  Columbian 
Observer  are  not  made  upon  Mr.  Kremer’s  own  know- 
ledge. He  speaks  of  reports,  rumors,  &c.  “Overtures 
were  said  to  have  been  made,  ” &c. 

It  i9  most  probable  that  those  statements  are  founded 
on  gen.  Jackson’s  interpretation  of  the  object  ot  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  interview.  How  did  he  obtain  the  informa- 
tion which  was  communicated  to  the  Columbian  Obser- 
ver? Upon  the  supposition  that  the  letter  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Eaton,  we  can  at  once  comprehend  it.  He  was 
perfectly  apprised  of  all  that  had  passed  between  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  gen.  Jackson.  The  coincidence  of  the 
language  employed  in  the  letter  to  the  Columbian  Ob- 
server. with  that  nf  eren  Jackson  to  Mr.  Carter  Beverlv 
is  very  striking,  and  proves  that  it  has  a common  origin 
Mr.  Kremer  says,  “overtures  were  said  to  have  beeu 
made  to  the  friends  of  Clay  offering  him  the  appointment 
of  secretary  of  state  for  his  aid  to  elect  Mr.  Adams.” 
Gen.  Jackson  says,  “He  [Mr.  Buchanan]  said  he  had 
been  informed  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  that  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Adams  had  made  overtures  to  them,  saying  if 
Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  would  unite  in  aid  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Clay  should  be  secretary  ot 
state.”  The  variations  between  other  parts  of  the  two 
letters  are  not  greater'  than  often  occur  in  different  nar- 
ratives of  the  same  conversation.  They  are  not  so  great 
as  those  which  exist  in  the  accounts  which  gen.  Jackson 
has  himself  given,  at  different  times,  of  the  same  trans- 
action. This  will  be  manifest  from  a comparison  of  Mr. 
Beverly’s  report  of  the  conversation  at  the  Hermitage, 
contained  in  his  Fayetteville  letter  of  the  8th  of  March 
last,  with  gen.  Jackson’s  statement  of  the  same  conversa- 
tion, in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beverly  of  the  6th  of  June. 
Speaking  of  this  letter  Mr.  Beverly  says,  (in  his  letter 
to  N.  Zane,  esq. ) that  gen.  Jackson  “asserts  a great  deal 
more  than  he  ever  told  me.” 

From  the  intimacy  which  existed  between  gen.  Jack- 
son  and  Mr.  Eaton,  and  from  the  fact,  stated  by  them 
both,  of  the  knowledge  which  each  possessed  of  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  communication,  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted,  if  Mr.  Eaton  prepared  Mr.  Kremer’s  letter, 
that  gen.  Jackson  was  acquainted  with  this  fact.  It  is 
worthy  of  particular  observation  that  up  to  this  day,  as 
far  as  1 am  informed,  Mr.  Kremer  has  most  carefully 
concealed  the  source  whence  he  derived  the  statements 
contained  in  his  famous  letter 

The  rancor.r  of  party  spirit  spares  nothing.  It  per- 
vades, it  penetrates  every  where.  It  does  not  scruple 
to  violate  the  sanctity  of  social  and  private  intercourse — 
It  substitutes  for  facts  dark  surmises  and  malevolent  insi- 
nuations— It  misrepresents  ahd  holds  up  in  false  and  in- 
vidious lights  incidents,  perfectly  harmless  in  themselves 
of  ordinary  occurrence,  or  of  mere  common  civility. — 
More  than  once,  in  these  agitated  times,  has  unsuspecting 
and  innocent  conversation,  which  I have  held  with  an  in- 
dividual, and  which  I never  entertained  the  slightest  sus- 
picion was  to  be  the  text  of  newspaper  animadversion, 
been  published  with  scandalous  perversion  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  and  supplied  aliment  tor  malignant  criticism. 
The  intercourse  and  relations  between  gen.  Jackson  and 
myself  have  furnished  a copious  theme  of  detraction  and 
misrepresentation.  These  remarks  are  made  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  allusion  which  I feel  constrained  to  make 
to  a subject  which,  although  there  is  nothing  appertain- 
ing to  it  that  I can  desire  to  conceal,  or  which  can  oc- 
casion me  any  regret,  should  never  be  touched,  without 
the  most  urgent  necessity.  I would  not  now  refer  to  it, 
if  1 had  not  too  much  ground  to  believe  that  he  has  coun- 
tenanced, if  not  prompted  very  great  misrepresentations, 
which  have  first  appeared  in  newspapers,  supporting  his 
cause,  and  enjoying  his  particular  confidence,  of  circum- 
stances, information  about  which  must  have  been  derived 
from  him. 

My  personal  acquaintance  Avith  gen.  Jackson  com- 
menced in  the  fall  ofl815,  at  the  city  of  Washington. 
.Prior  to  that  time,  1 had  never  seen  him.  Our  inter- 
course Avas  then  friendly  and  cordial.  He  engaged  to 


pass  a week  of  the  ensuing  summer  at  my  residence  in 
Kentucky.  During  that  season,  I received  a letter  from 
him  communicating  his  regret  that  he  was  prevented  frorn 
visiting  me.  I did  not  again  see  him  until  that  session  of 
congress  at  which  the  events  of  the  Seminole  war  Averc 
discussed.  He  arrived  at  Washington  in  the  midst  of  the 
debate,  and  after  the  delivery,  but  before  the  publication, 
of  the  first  speech  which  1 pronounced  on  that  subject. 
Waiving  all  ceremony,  1 called  to  see  him,  intending  by 
the  visit  to  evince,  on  my  part,  that  no  opinion,  which 
a sense  of  duty  had  compelled  me  to  express  of  his  pub- 
lic conduct,  ought  to  affect  our  personal  intercourse. 
My  visit  av as  not  returned,  and  1 Avas  subsequently  told 
that  he  Avas  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  the  bitterest  ob- 
servations  upon  most  of  those,  (myself  among  the  num- 
ber), who  had  called  in  question  the  propriety  of  his  mi- 
litary conduct  in  the  Seminole  Avar.  I saw  no  more  Qf 
him,  except  possibly  at  a distance  during  the  same  win- 
ter, in  this  city,  until  the  summer  of  the  year  1819.  Be- 
ing: in  that  summer,  on  my  Avay  from  New  Orleans  to 

.Lexington,  and  travelling  trie  sifnn.  1 :-»-  ...rp. 

passing,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Lexington  to 
Nashville,  Ave  met  at  Lebanon  in  Kentucky,  where  I had 
stopped  to  breakfast.  1 was  sitting  at  the  door  in  the  shade 
reading  a newspaper,  when  the  arrival  of  gen.  Jackson 
and  his  suite  was  announced.  As  he  ascended  the  steps 
and  approached  me,  1 rose  and  saluted  him  in  the  most 
respectful  manner.  He  darted  by  me,  slightly  inclining 
his  head,  and  abruptly  addressing  me.  He  was  folloAi*- 
ed  by  some  ot  his  suite  avIio  stopped  and  conversed  with 
me  some  time,  giving  me  the  latest  information  of  my 
family.  I afterwards  learnt  that  gen.  Jackson  accompav 
nied  president  Monroe,  in  a visit  to  my  family,  and  par- 
took of  some  slight  refreshment  at  my  house.  On  leav- 
ing the  tavern  at  Lebanon,  I had  occasion  to  go  into  a 
room  Avhere  I found  gen.  Jackson  seated  reading  a news- 
paper, and  I retired,  neither  having  spoken  to  the  other, 
and  pursued  my  journey,  in  company  with  four  or  five 
tra\elling  companions. 

Such  Avas  the  state  of  our  relations  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  of  congress  in  1823,  the  interval  hav- 
ing passed  Avithout  my  seeing  him.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val here  to  attend  that  session,  I collected  from  certain 
indications  that  he  had  resolved  upon  a general  amnesty', 
the  benefit  of  which  was  to  be  extended  to  me.  He  be- 
came suddenly  reconciled  Avith  some  individuals  betAvcen 
whom  and  himself  there  had  been  a long  existing  enmity. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Tennessee  delegation,  (all  I be- 
lieve except  Mr.  Eaton  and  gen.  Cocke),  called  on  me 
together,  early  in  the  session,  for  the  express  purpose,  as 
I understood,  of  producing  a reconciliation  betAveen  us. 
I related^  in  substance,  all  of  the  above  circumstances, 
including  the  meeting  at  Lebanon.  By  Avay  of  apology 
for  his  conduct  at  Lebanon,  some  of  the  gentlemen  re- 
marked that  he  did  not  intend  any  disrespect  to  me,  Lrut 
that  he  Avas  laboring  under  some  indisposition.  I stated 
that  the  opinions  Avhich  I had  expressed  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  in  regard  to  gen.  Jackson’s  military  trans- 
actions had  been  sincerely  entertained  and  Avere  6tfil 
held,  but  that  being  opinions  in  respect  to  public  acts, 
they  neA'er  had  been  supposed  by  me  to  form  any  just 
occasion  for  private  enmity  between  us,  and  that  none 
had  been  cherished  on  my  part.  Consequently  there 
Avas  on  my  side  no  obstacle  to  a meeting  Avith  him,  and 
maintaining  a respectful  intercourse.  For  the  purpose 
of  bringing  us  together,  the  Tennessee  representatives, 
all  of  Avhom,  according  to  mv  recollection,  boarded  at 
Mrs.  Claxton’s,  on  Capital  Mill,  gave  a dinner  to  which 
Ave  Avere  both  invited,  and  at  Avhich  I remember  Mr.  Se- 
nator White,  then  acting  as  a commissioner  itnder  the 
Florida  treaty,  and  others  Avere  present.  We  there 
met,  exchanged  salutations,  and  dined  together.  I re- 
tired from  the  table  early,  and  Avas  followed  to  the  door 
by  gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Eaton,  avIio  insisted  on  my  tak- 
ing a seat  in  their  carriage.  I rode  Avith  them  and  was 
set  doAvn  at  my  own  lodgings.  I Avas  aftenvards  invited 
by  gen.  Jackson  to  dine  with  him,  Avhere  I met  with  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Southard  and  many  other 
gentlemen,  chiefly  members  of  Congress.  He  also  din- 
ed, in  company  Avith  fifteen  or  eighteen  members  of  con- 
gress, at  my  lodgings,  and  avc  frequently  met,  in  the 
course  of  the  Avinter,  ahvays  respectfully  addressing  each 
other. 
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Just  before  I left  Kentucky  the  succeeding  fall,  (Nov.  ] 
1824),  to  proceed  to  Washington,  a report  reached  Lex- 
ington that  gen.  Jackson  intended  to  take  that  place  in 
liis  route  to  the  city.  Our  friendly  intercourse  having- 
been  restored,  in  the  manner  stated,  I was  very  desirous 
that  he  should  arrive,  prior  to  my  departure  from  home, 
that  I might  offer  to  him  the  hospitality  of  my  house,  and  , 
lest  he  might  misinterpret  the  motive  of  my  departure, 
if  it  preceded  his  arrival.  In  this  temper  of  mind,  1 
think  it  quite  possible  that  I may  have  said  that,  if  I had 
been  aware  of  his  intention  to  pass  that  way,  I would 
have  written  to  him  when  I intended  to  set  out,  and  urg- 
ed him  to  reach  Lexington  before  I started  on  my  jour- 
ney. I certainly  never  contemplated  travelling  in  com- 
pany with  him,  having  some  time  before  made  all  my  ar- 
rangements for  the  journey  with  the  gentleman  who  ac- 
companied me,  and  having  determined  upon  a route,  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  one,  which  was  taken  by  gen.  Jack- 
son.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  I wrote  to  him  expressing 
a wish  to  accompany  him  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
his  silence  would  **  au  nvqwiesueticc  in  i#l 

cOrrectness  of  the  statement,  if  it  were  not  put  forward 
on  his  suggestion.  I am  quite  sure  that  I did  not  at  that 
period  write  him  a letter  of  any  description;  but  if  I did, 
I here  express  my  entire  assent  to  the  publication  of  that 
or  any  other  letter  addressed  to  him  by  me.  I do  not  be- 
lieve I did,  because  I do  not  think  that  there  was  time, 
after  I heard  of  his  intention  to  come  by  Lexington,  for  a 
letter  from  me  to  reach  Nashville,  and  an  answer  to  be 
returned,  before  it  was  requisite  to  commence  the  jour- 
ney— a punctual  attendance  on  my  part  being  necessary 
as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  house.  If  such  a letter- 
had  been,  (as  most  undesignedly  it  might  have  been), 
written,  can  any  thing  more  strongly  illustrate  the  spirit 
of  hostility  against  me  than  the  unwarrantable  inferences, 
which  have  been  draw'n  from  that  assumed  fact?  When 
I left  home  in  November  I did  not  certainly  know  the 
electoral  vote  of  a solitary  state  in  the  union.  Although 
I did  not  doubt  the  result  of  that  in  Kentucky,  the  re- 
turns had  not  come  in,  and  the  first  authentic  information 
which  1 received  of  the  vote  of  any  state  was  that  of  Ohio, 
which  reached  me  on  the  Kanawha,  during  the  journey, 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  my  residence. 
Whether  I would  be  one  of  the  three  returned  to  the 
house  of  representatives  was  no,t  ascertained,  until  more 
than  three  weeks  after  I had  reached  Washington.  Is  it 
not,  then,  most  unreasonable  to  .suppose,  il  l had  written 
such  a letter  as  has  been  imagined,  proposing  that  we 
should  travel  together,  that  I could  have  had  any  object 
connected  with  the  presidential  election  ? I reached  Wash- 
ington several  days  before  him.  Shortly  after  his  arri- 
val, he  called  to  see  me,  but  I was  out.  I returned  the 
visit,  considering  it  in  both  instances  one  of  mere  cere- 
mony. I met  with  him  but  rarely  during  that  session, 
and  always,  when  I did  see  him,  in  company.  I sought 
no  opportunities  to  meet  him,  for,  having  my  mind  unal- 
terably fixed  in  its  resolution  not  to  vote  for  him,  I wish- 
ed to  inspire  him  with  no  hopes  from  me.  The  presi- 
dential election  never  was  a topic,  to  which  the  most  dis- 
tant allusion  was  made  by  me,  in  any  conversation  Avith 
him,  but  once,  and  that  happened  at  a dinner  given  by 
the  Russian  minister,  the  late  baron  of  Tuyll,  on  the 
24th  December,  4824.  I recollect  the  day,  because  it 
was  the  birth  day  of  the  late  emperor  Alexander.  About 
thirty  gentlemen  composed  the  party,  and,  among  them, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  gen.  Jackson,  and,  I think, 
Mr.  Macon.  Just  before  we  passed  from  the  drawing 
into  the  dining  room,  a group  of  some  eight  or  ten  gen- 
tlemen were  standing  together,  of  whom  gen.  Jackson 
and  I were  a part,  and  internal  improvements,  (I  do  not 
recollect  how),  became  the  subject  of  conversation.  I 
observed  to  him,  in  the  course  of  it,  that  if  he  should  be 
elected  president,  I hoped  the  cause  would  prosper  un- 
der his  administration.  He  made  some  general  remarks, 
which  I will  not  undertake  to  state,  lest  J should  do  him 
injustice. 

My  principal  inducement  to  thfc  publication  of  this  ad- 
dress being  to  exhibit  the  testimony  which  it  embodies; 
it  forms  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  comment  on  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  published  of  Messrs.  Buchanan, 
Eaton,  Isaacks  and  Markley,  all  of  them  the  friends  of 
gen.  Jackson,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  election.  Nei- 
ther shall  I notice  the  numerous  falsehoods  of  anonymous 


writers,  and  editors,  of  newspapers,  Avith  which  the  press 
has  teemed  to  my  prejudice.  The  task  Avould  be  end- 
less. To  guard  against  any  misinterpretation  that  might 
be  placed  on  my  silence,  in  respect  to  a letter  from  Mr. 
Harrison  Munday,  which  has  been  widely  circulated, 
and  which  was  published  at  a period  chosen  to  affect  the 
Kentucky  election.  I declare  tliat  whether  this  letter  be 
genuine  or  not,  its  statements  are  altogether  groundless. 

I never  had  such  a conversation  with  him  as  that  letter 
describes,  respecting  Mr.  Adams,  who,  at  the  time  when 
it  is  alledged  to  have  happened,  was  abroad,  and  of  whom 
at  that  early  period,  there  had  been  certainly  no  general 
conversation  in  regard  to  his  election  to  the  presidency. 
The  appointment  which  Mr.  Markley  holds,  Avas  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  very  strong  re- 
commendations of  him,  principally  for  a more  important 
office,  from  numerous  highly  respectable  persons  of  all 
parties,  in  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  from  some  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  among  Avhom  Mr.  Buch- 
anan took  a Avann  and  zealous  interest  in  his  behalf,  and 
fiuin  a.v  oupj/u!  t j^ivcu  iu  nun  Dy  me  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  to  which  department  the  appointment  be- 
lt was  ascertained  that  I was  notone  of  the  three 
candidates  who  Avere  returned  to  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, I was  compelled  to  vote,  if  I voted  at  all,  for  one 
of  those  actually  returned.  The  duty  Avhich  the  people 
de%rolved  on  me  was  painful  and  perilous,  and  1 antici- 
pated that  it  Avas  impossible  for  me,  whatever  course  X 
should  take,  to  escape  censure.  I confess  that  the  mea- 
sure has  transcended  all  expectation,  if  it  be  not  unex- 
ampled It  has  been  seen  that  my  opinion  was  early  and 
deliberately  formed,  under  circumstances  Avhere  no  per- 
sonal motive  could  have  swayed  me;  that  it  was  adhered 
to  without  deviation;  and  that  it  was  avuwed  again  and 
again,  not  to  one  or  to  two  but  to  many  persons,  not  in 
obscurity,  but  standing  high  in  the  public  estimation  and 
in  my  own.  Not  a particle  of  opposing  testimony  has 
been,  or  Avith  truth  can  be,  adduced.  I have  indeed  de- 
rived consolation  from  the  reflection  that,  amidst  all  the 
perturbation  of  the  times,  no  man  has  been  yet  found 
hardy  enough  to  assert,  that  I ever  signified  a purpose  of 
voting  for  gen.  Jackson.  It  has  been  seen  that,  so  far  as 
any  ad\ranees  were  made,  they  proceeded  from  the  side 
of  gen.  Jackson.  After  our  meeting  at  Lebanon,  ages 
might  have  rolled  away,  and,  if  Ave  both  continued  to 
live,  I never  Avould  have  sought  the  renewal  of  any  inter- 
course with  him.  When  he  came  to  the  senate,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  congress,  the 
system  of  operation  decided  on,  in  respect  to  my  friends 
and  me,  Avas  one  of  courteous  and  assiduous  attention. 
From  that,  the  transition  was  to  a scheme  of  intimidation, 
of  Avhich  Mr.  Kvemer’s  letter  is  only  a small  part  of  the 
evidence.  Intimidation  of  a representative  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  discharge  of  a solemn  trust!  That  is  the  last 
day  of  the  republic  on  which  such  means  shall  be  suc- 
cessfully eniP^uJet*  and  puifipiy  sanctioned.  Finding 
me  immovable  by  flattery  or  fear,  the  last  resort  has  been 
to  crush  me  by  steady  and  unprecedented  calumny. 
Whether  this  final  aim  shall  be  cx’owned  with  successor- 
not,  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I make  no  appeal  to  their  , sympathy.  I invoke 
only  stern  justice. 

If  truth  has  not  lost  its  force,  reason  its  sway*  and  ths 
fountains  of  justice  their  purity,  the  decision  must  be  aus- 
picious. With  a firm  reliance  upon  the  enlightened  judg- 
ment of  the  public,  and  conscious  of  the  zeal  and  Upright- 
ness Avith  which  I have  executed  every  trust  committed 
to  my  care,  I await  the  event  without  alarm  or  appre- 
hension. Whatever  it  maybe,  my  anxious,  hopes  will 
continue  for  the  success  of  the  great  cause  of  human  li- 
berty, and  of  those  high  interests  of  national  policy,  to 
the  promotion  of  which  the  best  exertions  of  my  life 
have  been  faithfully  dedicated.  And  my  humble,  but 
earnest,  prayers  will  be  unremitted,  that  all  danger  may 
be  averted  from  our  common  country;  and,  especially, 
that  our  union,  our  liberty,  and  our  institutions,  may 
long  survive,  a cheering  exception  from  the  operation  of 
that  latal  deci-ee,  which  the  voice  of  all  history  has  hither* 
to  uniformly  proclaimed.  H.  CLAY. 

Washington , December , 1827. 

( The  documents  accompanying  this  address  shall  have  a 
place. in  our  next.) 


longed. 
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APPENDIX  TO  MR.  CLAY'S  ADDRESS. 

(A.) 

ChillicotJie,  Jlaij  18,  1827. 

Sir:  With  respect  to  the  letter  from  Nashville,  of  the 
Sllvof  March  last,  originally  published  in  the  Fayette- 
ville 'Observer,  to  which  you  have  done  me  the  houor  to 
call  my  attention  m your  favor  of  the  first  of  this  month, 
t can  only  plate,  that,  so  far  as  ray  knowledge  extends, 
.be  assertion  of  the  writer  ‘that  general  Jackson  loH  me, 
rhim]  this  mprning,  before  all  his  company , in  reply  to.  a 
question  I put  to  him,  concerning  the  election  of  J.  Q. 
Adams  to  the  presidency',  that  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  made 
a proposition  to  his  friends,  that  if  they  would  promise 
for  him  not  to  put  Mr.  Adams  into  the  seat  of  secretary 
of  state.  Clay  and  his  friends  would,  in  one  hour,  make 
hue,  J.'.:!.  t:°r.  president,”  is  totally  destitute  of  fouu- 
«L-v»aa 

, t is  \a)T1  known  that  when  it  was  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Clay  would  not  be  one  of  the  three  highest  persons  voted 
for  by  the  electoral  colleges,  for  the  office  of  president, 
my  next  choice  w as  Mr.  Crawford.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  ill  health  of  that  gentleman,  and  the  little  pros- 
pect there  was  of  his  ultimate  success,  several  of  the 
Ohio  delegation,  besides  myself,  would  have  given  him 
their  support.  And,  it  is  with  regret,  that  I now  see  his 
friends  so  much  divided,  and  many  of  them  uniting  with 
a party  by  w hom  he  had  been  so  ungenerously  perse- 
cuted. 

It  was  evident  to  all  that  the  election  did  then  lie  be- 
tween Mr.  Adams  and  general  Jackson.  And,  although 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  in  order  to  induce  a 
belief  that  Mr.  Clay  had  transferred  and  influenced  his 
friends  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  the  fact  is  that  the  Ohio 
delegation,  (or  at  least  a large  majority  of  them),  were  the 
first  of  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  who  came  to  the  determination 
of  voting  for  Mr.  Adams,  and  that,  too  without  having  as- 
certained Mr.  Clay’s  views  on  the  subject. 

Ohio  had  interests  at  stake,  which  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  abandoned  or  jeopardised.  The  course 
which  general  Jackson,  and  many  of  his  friends  in  con- 
gress, had  pursued,  with  regard  to  internal  improvements, 
and  the  bill  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff;  and,  indeed,  in 
l-elationto  almost  every  measure  which  we  deemed  of 
importance  to  the  country  generally,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  the  western  states,  put  it  out  of  our  power  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  general,  without,  at  the 
time,  abandoning  what  we  conscientiously  believed  to  be 
our  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  evident,  that,  for 
the  support  of  those  measures,  our  only  reliance  was  upon 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams,  tile  identity  of  interest  be- 
tween the  northern  and  v estern  states,  and  the  liberality 
of  the  eastern  members  of  congress. 

Another  ami  ’till  mo  o senous  consideration  with  us, 
qualifications  of  those  gentlemen  from  whom, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  a president  was 
to  be  selected  by  the  house. 

So  far  as  I w as  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Clay’s  friends,  I do  not  believe  that  they  could  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  have  supported  the  election  of  gene- 
ral Jaeksou  upon  any  cond  itions  whatever,  much  less  that 
of  excluding  Mr.  Adams  from  the  appointment  of  secre- 
tary of  state. 

The  language  held  by  some  of  the  frieirds  of  the  ge- 
neral, before  the  election,  was,  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay  durst  not  vote  for  any  man  other  than  general  Jack- 
son.  This  was  so  often  repeated,  in  a menacing  manner, 
that  it  seemed  that  they  already  considered  us  chained  to 
the  car  of  the  general;  and,  if  viewed  in  that  degrading 
light,  what  inducement  could  we  have  had  to  ask,  or  to 
offer  conditions  of  any  kind?  But  it  is  also  true  that 
'Others  of  the  geuerals  friends  used,  what  thev  no  doubt 
Vo;.,  XXXR1- — N '.  : ’ 


conceived,  more  persuasive  language.  Indeed  they  ap- 
peared to  be  willing  to  make  any  promises  which  they 
thought  would  induce  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  vote  for 
general  Jackson. 

I do  not  believe,  however,  that  general  Jackson  ever 
made  the  statement  attributed  to  him,  as  such  “sknrg” 
does  not  com  port  , w ith  the  character-ofra  soldier,  or  of  a 
high  minded  honorable  man.  Nor  do  I believe,  .as- 1 be- 
fore slated,  that  any  such  proposition  was  ever  made  by 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  those  ofgeneral  Jackson;  or 
that  propositions  of  any  kind  were  ever  made  by  than, 
to  any  person,  as  a condition,  upon  the  compliance  with 
which,  their  vote,  w as  made  to  depend.  But,  if  the  fact 
should  be  otherwise,  let  the  proof  appear,  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  be  published,  so  that  the  world  may  know 
and  judge  how  far  they  ought,  of  right,  to  be  considered 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  or  were  authorized  to  make  such 
a proposition. 

I have  the  it  oner  to  hr,  very  respectfully,  ywiv  rife.- 
dient  servant,  DUNCAN  M’ARD&iUJl. 

Doctor  T.  Watkins* 

Urbana,  July  I2ib,  18*27. 

Sin:  On  my  return  from  a visit  to  West  Point,  I found 
your  favor  of  the  5th  of  May,  and  with  great  cheerful- 
ness answer  the  question  therein  propounded. 

You  ask  me,  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  voted 
for  Mr.  Adams,  if  I knew  of  any  proposition  being  made 
t > gen.  Jackson,  or  his  friends,  by  Mr.  Clay,  or  his  friends, 
that  if  he,  (Jackson),  would  not  appoint  Mr.  Adams  se- 
; cretary  of  state,  that  we,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  would 
support  him  for  the  presidency.  I say,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  I never  heard  of  those  or  any  other  terms  being 
thought  of,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  vote  we  were  about  to 
give,  nor  do  I believe  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  or  Mr. 
Clay  himself,  ever  thought  of  making  or  suggesting  any 
terms  to  any  one  of  the  parties,  as  the  grounds  of  our 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  either  of  the  three  candidates 
returned  to  the  house  of  representatives.  As  one  of  the 
original  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  I was  in  the  habit  of  free 
and  unreserved  conversations,  both  with  him  and  his 
other  friends,  relative  to  that  election,  and  I am  bold  to 
say  that  I never  heard  a whisper  of  any  thing  like  aeon  - 
dition  on  which  our  vote  was  to  be  given,  mentioned 
either  by  Mr.  Clay  himself,  or  any  ofhjs  friends,  at  ai\y 
time,  or  under  any  circumstances.  That  the  friends  ot 
Mr.  Clay,  while  the  election  was  pending  before  the 
jiouse,  wa  re  treated  with  great  kindness  and  courtesy,  by 
the  friends  of  the  other  candidates,  is  certainly  true,  and 
that  we  were  strongly  importuned  to  support  their  re-' 
spectiye  favorites,  is  equally  true;  but  I can  say  with  truth, 
and  I say  it  with  great  pleasure,  that  I never  heard  a pro- 
position from  the  friend  or  friends  of  either  of  the  caul: 
dates,  or  from  any  ether  person,  directed  either  to  tho 
ambition  or  avarice  of  those  having  a voice  in  the  elec*- 
tion,  calculated  or  intended  to  swerve  them  from  a cou- 
scientious  discharge  of  their  duty.  Nor  do  I believe  it 
was  the  opinion  of  any  well  informed  man,  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  until  it  was  seized  hold  of  by  the  com- 
bination, as  the  best  and  only  means  to  ruin  Mr.  Clay, 

lam,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  VANCE. 

I/on,  T.  Watkins. 


Lancaster^  J fay  21,  1827. 

Dear  sir:  Absence  from  home,  is  the  reason  why  I 
have  not,  before  this,  answered  your  letter,  upon  tho 
subject  of  the  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  a “high- 
ly respectable  Virginian.” 

1 do  not  know  that  a friend,  or  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay, 
ever  made  any  proposition  to  the  friends  of  general  Jack- 
son,  respecting  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  as  president, 

m any  wry:  or’ as  respecting  general  Jii£k$tm  “not  put* 
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ting  Mr.  Adams  into  the  seat  of  secretary  of  state,”  in 
Case  he,  Jackson,  should  be  elected  president. 

Neither  am  I acquainted  with  a friend  of  Mr.  Clay’s 
that  would  consent  to  be  an  agent  in  such  a degrading 
transaction.  „ . , „ . 

Nor  can  I admit  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  had  so 
contemptible  an  opinion  of  each  other,  or  of  Mr.  Clay,  as 
to  suppose  that  the  appointment  or  non-appointment  of 
any  man  to  any  office  would  influence  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  an  important  public  duty. 

Mr.  Clay,  and  his  friends,  preferred  Mr.  Adams  to 
general  Jackson,  merely  because  they  believed  he,  in  a 
more  eminent  degree,  possessed  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  the  able  performance  of  the  high  duties  assigned 
by  the  constitution  and  laws  to  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

I am,  dear  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  ser- 
vient, P.  BEECHER. 

Doctor  Tobias  Watkins , Washington. 

Wooster,  May  9,  1827. 

Dear  stu:  Your  favor  of  the  1st  instant  has  been  re- 
ceived. I had  previously  noticed  the  letter  said  to  have 
been  written  by  a “ highly  respectable  Virginian to 
which  it  refers.  In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  I have  to 
state,  that  I have  always  supposed  myself  in  the  entire 
confidence  of  all  Mr.  Clay’s  supporters  and  friends,  who 
were  members  of  congress  at  the  time  of  the  presidential 
election,  and  that  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
never  heard  the  most  distant  insinuation  from  any  of  them 
that  they  would  vote  for  general  Jackson,  if  there  was 
any  prospect  of  choosing  either  of  the  other  candidates. 
That  any  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  congress,  ever 
made  any  proposition  of  conditions  on  which  their  votes 
would  depend,  to  the  friends  of  general  Jackson,  or  any 
other  person,  I do  not  believe.  Had  general  Jackson 
been  chosen,  they  would  have  felt  no  concern  as  to  who 
he  might  have  appointed  members  of  his  cabinet;  and,  as 
to  Mr.  Clay’s  accepting  an  appointment  under  him,  they 
would,  to  a man,  have  most  certainly  opposed  it.  I judge 
of  this  from  the  opinion  which  I know  they  entertained  of 
general  Jackson ’s  want  of  capacity,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  until  some  time  after  the  choice  of  Mr.  Adams 
that  they  agreed  to  advise  Mr.  Clay  to  accept  of  the  of- 
fice he  now  holds.  His  acceptance  has  always  been  re- 
garded by  them  as  a favor  done  to  the  country,  and  not  as 
one  conferred  upon  him. 

If  the  disposition  of  general  Jackson  could  have  been 
judged  of  by  the  importunity  of  some  of  his  congres- 
sional friends,  I should  have  supposed  that  a proposition 
of  the  kind  mentioned,  would  have  been  instantly  closed 
with;  but  no  such  propositions  were  ever  made  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  none  such  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  them. 

In  short,  I feel  confident  that  the  whole  is  a vile  and  in- 
famous falsehood,  such  as  honorable  men  would  not  re- 
sort to,  more  especially  after  having,  upon  full  consulta- 
tion and  deliberate  consideration,  declined  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  matter  before  a committee  of  the  house 
of  representatives. 

I am,  sir,  verv  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

J.  SLOANE. 

Hon.  Tobias  Watkins. 

Steubenville,  6th  May,  1827. 

Dear  sir:  Yours  of  the  1st  current,  stating  that  gene- 
ral Jaekson  is  reported  to  have  said,  at  his  table,  “in  the 
presence  of  all  his  company,”  “that  Mr.  Clay’s  friends 
made  a proposition  to  his  friends,  that  if  they  would  pro- 
mise for  him  not  to  put  Mr.  Adams  into  the  seat  of  se- 
cretary of  state,  Clay  and  his  friends  would,  in  one  hour, 
make  him,  Jackson,  the  president,”  &e.  &c.  and  asking 
me  to  inform  you  whether  I know,  or  believe,  that  such 
a proposition  was  ever  made?  Or,  whether  condi- 
tions of  any  sort  were  proposed  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay  to  any  person,  on  a compliance  with  which  their  vote 
\vas  made  to  depend? 

In  reply,  I can  only  say,  sincerely  and  unequivocally, 
that  I do  not  know  or  believe  that  any  proposition  of  the 
kind  mentioned,  as  trom  general  Jackson,  was  ever  made 
to  the  friends  of  general  Jackson,  by  the  triends  of  Mr. 
Clay,  or  any  of  them;  and  that  I am  wholly  ignorant  of 
any  conditions,  of  any  sort,  being  proposed  to  any  one,  by 


the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  on  a compliance  with  which  thei 

votes  was  made  to  depend. 

Allow  me  to  observe,  in  addition,  that  the  vote  of  the 
Ohio  delegation  was  determined  upon  by  consultation 
among  its  members,  so  far  as  I know  or  believe,  without 
any  stipulation  or  agreement  with  the  delegation  of  any 
other  state,  or  individual,  as  to  what  that  vote  should  be. 
To  my  knowledge,  no  influence  whatever,  other  than 
the  convictions  of  each  member,  after  a candid  and  serious 
examination  into  the  fitness  and  qualifications  of  the  three 
candidates  before  the  house,  for  the  office  of  chief  magis- 
trate, and  an  ardent  desire  properly  to  discharge  the 
important  duty  devolved  upon  them  by  the  constitution, 
according  to  its  spirit,  operated  to  control  the  vote  of  any 
one  of  Mr.  Clay’s  friends,  or  himself.  In  great  haste, 
sirmerely  yours,  J.  C.  WRIGHT. 

T.  Watkins,  esq. 

GalUpolis,  (Ohio),  May  Oil,  1827. 

Dear  sir:  On  return  i»g  home,  to-day,  from  a short 
journey,  ,1  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the 
1st  instant,  addressed  to  me,  concerning  the  publication 
of  a letter,  that  first  appeared  in  the  “Fayetteville  Obser- 
ver,” said  to  have  been  written  by  “a  highly  respectable 
Virginian,”  containing  a statement,  in  substance  to  this 
effect — that  general  Jackson,  in  answer  to  a question  put 
to  him  by  the  writer,  in  presence  of  his,  general  J’s 
company,  said  that  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  made  a proposi- 
tion to  his  friends,  that  if  they  would  promise  for  him, 
Jackson,  not  to  make  Mr.  Adams  his  secretary  of  state, 
that  Clay  and  his  friends  would  make  him  president  at 
the  then  approaching  election  by  congress.  You  request 
me  to  favor  you  with  a statement  concerning  my  know- 
ledge of  this  matter.  Having  been  one  of  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay,  who  voted  for  Mr.  Adams,  I cheerfully  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I have  no  know- 
ledge whatever  of  the  above  mentioned  proposition,  or 
any  other  proposition  having  been  made  to  general  Jack- 
son,  or  any  of  his  fri*nds,  by  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  of  his 
friends,  as  a condition  upon  which  his  or  their  vote  was 
to  be  given  to  general  Jackson  for  the  presidency. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  add,  in  relation  to 
myself,  that  though  I hold  the  public  services  of  general 
Jackson  in  the  highest  estimation,  it  was  well  known  to 
my  constituents,  for  many  months  previous  to  the  late 
presidential  election,  that,  after  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Adams 
was  my  next  choice,  among  the  distinguished  individuals 
who  were  then  before  the  people  of  the  United  States,  rs 
candidates  lor  that  exalted  station.  I am,  very  respect- 
fully, yours,  &c.  3 AML.  F.  VINTON. 

T.  Watkins,  esq. 

Piqua , Ohio,  18th  May,  182 7. 

Dear  sir;  Yours  of  the  1st  instant  came  to  hand  by 
the  last  mail,  and  incompliance  with  your  request  1 will 
answer  the  interrogatories  you  propound.  I had,  prior 
to  the  reception  of  your  letter,  read  the  publication  to 
which  you  allude,  said  to  have  been  written  by  a “high- 
ly respectable  Virginian,”  and  dated  at  Nashville,  the 
8th  of  March,  last,  which  first  appeared,  I believe,  in 
the  Fayetteville  Observer,  and  subsequently  in  several 
other  papers,  in  which  the  writer,  after  having  mentioned 
his  visit  to  general  Jackson,  thus  proceeds:  “He,  (gene- 
ral Jackson),  told  me  this  morning,  before  all  his  com- 
pany, in  reply  to  a question  I put  to  him  concerning  the 
election  of  J.  Q Adams  to  the  pi’esidency,  that  Mr, 
Clay’s  friends  made  a proposition  to  his  friends,  that  if  they 
would  promise,  for  him,  not  to  put  Mr.  Adams  into  the 
seat  of  secretary  of  state,  Clay  and  his  friends  would,  in 
one  hour,  make  him,  Jackson,  the  president.  He  most 
indignantly  rejected  the  proposition,  and  declared  he 
would  not  com  prom  it  himself,  and  unless  most  openly 
and  fairly  made  the  president  he  would  not  receive  it. 
He  declared  that  he  said  to  them  he  would  seethe  whole 
earth  sink  under  him,  before  he  would  bargain  or  iu- 
triguefor  it.” 

You  ask  me  to  inform  you  whether  I know,  or  believe, 
that  such  a proposition  was  ever  made,  or  whether  con- 
ditions of  any  sort  were  made  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay, 
to  any  person,  on  a compliance  of  which  their  rote  wa s 
made  to  depend  ? I answer  that  no  such  proposition  was 
ever  made,  within  my  knowledge,  nor  have  I any  cause 
to  believe  that  conditions,  of  any  sort,  were  made,  at 
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any  time,  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  any  person, 
on  a compliance  with  which  their  vote  was  made  to  de- 
pend. 

I will  further  say,  I cannot  believe  that  gen.  Jackson 
made  the  declarations  attributed  to  him  in  the  letter 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  a “highly  respectable 
Virginian.  ” 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  M’LEAN. 

1\  Watkins,  esq.  Washington  City. 

Canfield , Tnimbull  county,  Ohio , May,  12,  1S2 7. 

Dear  sir:  Your  favor  of  the  1st  was  received  this 
morning.  In  answer  to  your  enquiries,  1 reply,  that  I do 
not  know  or  believe  that  any  proposition  was  ever  made 
by  any  of  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  to  those  of  general  Jackson’s, 
on  the  morning  of  the  presidential  election,  or  at  any 
other  time,  having  any  bearing  on  the  candidate  to  be  se- 
lected from  the  three  returned  to  the  house,  nor  do  I 
know  or  believe  that  any  conditions  of  any  sort  were 
proposed  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  any  person,  on  a 
compliance  with  which  their  vote  was  made  to  depend;” 
but  I do  believe  that  the  assertion  made  by  general  Jack- 
son,  as  reported  by  “a  highly  respectable  Virginian,” 
and  all  of  the  charges  of  a like  character,  imputing 
either  to  Mr.  Adams  or  to  Mr.  Clay,  or  to  their  friends, 
any  improper,  inconsistent,  corrupt,  or  fraudulent  con- 
duct, on  that  interesting  and  momentous  occasion,  are 
base  slanders,  known  to  he  such  by  those  who  put  them 
in  circulation,  yet  very  honestly  accredited  by  many  wor- 
thy citizens.  My  intercourse  with  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay  was  such  that,  had  any  proposition  been  made  by 
them,  1 should  have  been  very  likely  to  have  known  of  it. 
No  man  was  ever  elevated  to  an  office  by  views  more  pure 
and  patriotic  than  was  Mr.  Adams.  The  assertion  im- 
puted to  general  Jackson  is  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it. 
Admitting  that  Mr.  Clay,  and  his  friends  were  oscillat- 
ing, previous  to  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Clay,  of 
which  Mr.  Kremer  afterwards  assumed  to  be  the  author, 
those  charges  must  have  separated  them  from  general 
Jackson  and  his  friends;  but,  as  between  Mr.  Adams  and 
general  Jackson,  neither  Mr.  Clay,  nor  his  friends  doubt- 
ed for  a moment  whom  to  support,  and  if  it  had  been 
known  on  the  day  that  congress  met  that  Mr.  Clay  would 
not  be  returned,  and  the  vote  had  then  been  taken,  (con- 
sidering Mr.  Crawford’s  illness),  the  result  would  have 
been  the  same  as  when  the  election  was  held.  If  Mr. 
Clay’s  friends  were  halting  between  two  opinions,  on  the 
morning  of  the  election,  how  happens  it  the  charges  of 
fraud,  corruption,  bargain,  and  sale,  were  made  ten  days 
or  a fortnight  before  that  time.'’  If  general  Jackson  has 
any  evidence  in  his  possession  to  sustain  his  declaration, 
why  does  he  withhold  it  from  the  public? 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  WHITTLESEY. 

T.  Watkins,  esq. 

Jllansfield,  Ohio,  MayZ&th,  1827. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  2nd  instant  was  just  re- 
ceived, giving  a statement  of  the  contents  of  a letter  said 
to  have  been  written  by  a highly  respectable  Virginian, 
relative  to  a statement  said  to  have  been  made  by  general 
Jackson  on  the  subject  of  the  late  presidential  election. 

Before  I proceed,  injustice  to  the  general,  I will  say 
that  1 do  not  believe  that  he*cver  made  the  declaration  al- 
luded to  by  the  writer  of  said,  letter,  for  the  general  was 
there  when  the  election  took  place,  and  must  inevitably 
have  known  that  such  a statement  would  carry  falsehood 
on  the  very  face  of  it.  It  was  well  known  that  some  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  from  Ohio,  would  not,  in  any 
event,  give  their  support  to  gen.  Jackson,  because  Mr. 
Adams  was  their  second  choice,  and  believed  to  be  the 
second  choice  of  a majority  of  the  people  of  this  state; 
and  further,  general  Jackson  must  know  that  two  weeks 
previous  to  the  election,  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  were 
assailed  in  a vulgar  and  ungentlemanly  manner  for  de- 
claring their  intention  to  vote  for  the  present  executive; 
yet  this  proposition  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  the  friends 
of  general  Jackson;  that  on  certain  conditions,  “the  ge- 
neral should  be  president  in  one  hour,”  which,  if  true, 
must  have  been  made  only  one  hour  before  the  canvass 
look  place  in  the  house.  This  statement  of  itself  needs  no 
refutation  except  for  the  respectable  source  from  which 
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it  is  said  to  have  emanated.  I was  m the  house,  I believe 
every  day  of  that  session  at  which  the  president  was  elect- 
ed; and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  so  far  from 
making  any  proposition,  or  overture,  were  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Clay,  in  favor  of  the  general,  that  had  the  friends 
of  the  general  made  such  a proposition,  we  would  have 
considered  it  as  an  indignity  offered  to  our  intergrity  and 
understanding.  I could  not  have  voted  for  the  genera!, 
in  any  event,  for  many  reasons— two  of  which  I will 
mention:  First,  l believed  him  far  inferior  to  all  the  other 
candidates  in  point  of  talents:  Second,  Iliad  doubted  his 
being  a real  friend  to  the  tariff  to  protect  the  manufac- 
tures of  our  own  country.  I will  also  mention  that  I had 
entertained  doubts  of  his  being  friendly  to  internal  im- 
provement, under  the  direction  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. These  opinions  have  been,  within  the  present 
year,  verified  by  declarations,  and  the  course  pursued  by 
the  general’s  leading  friends,  and  his  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject, after  being  solicited  to  come  out. 

Iam,  dear  sir,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  BARTLEY. 

T.  Watkins , esq. 

St.  Comsville,  May  9th,  1 827. 

Sir:  Yours  of  the  1st  inst.  was  received  the  7th,  and 
in  answer  to  your  inquiry  I frankly  state  to  you  that  if 
any  such  proposition  as  you  state,  was  made  by  the  friends 
of  Clay  to  those  of  gen.  Jackson,  I had  no  knowledge  of 
it;  and  I was  one  of  the  friends  of  Clay:  I therefore  be- 
lieve the  report  to  be  without  an  honest  foundation. 

Respectfully,  yours,  See. 

JOHN  PATTERSON. 

T.  JVatkms,  esq. 

Mount  Sterling,  ( Ken. ) Jlug.  12,  1827. 

Str:  I have  been  constantly  from  home  for  some  weeks 
past,  and  have  not  had  leisure  until  this  morning  to  an- 
swer your  letter,  requesting  me  to  state  what  l know  and 
believe  about  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Adams,  by  gen.  Jackson  and  his  friends. 

The  letter  you  refer  to,  dated  Nashville,  and  said  to 
be  first  published  in  the  “Fayetteville  Observer,”  was 
read  by  me  some  time  since,  in  some  of  my  newspapers, 
and  thrown  aside.  I have  searched  for  it,  but  cannot, 
find  it.  The  letter — general  Jackson  to  Carter  Bever- 
ly, dated  Hermitage,  June  6th,  1827,  is  before  me,  and  I 
shall  refer  to  it  in  my  reply  to  you,  under  a belief  that 
it  contains  the  substance  of  the  accusations  made  by  Be- 
verly in  his  Nashville  letter. 

I do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  nor  have  I been 
informed  by  others,  that  offers,  propositions,  or  overtures,, 
such  as  are  spoken  of  by  gen.  Jackson  in  his  letter  to 
Beverly,  or  similar  thereto,  or  of  any  kind  whatever, 
were  made  by  Mr.  Adams  or  his  friends  to  Mr.  Clay  or 
his  friends;  or  by  Mr.  Clay  or  his  friends,  to  gen.  Jack- 
son  or  his  friends.  I do  not  know,  nor  do  I believe  that 
Mr.  Adams  or  his  friends,  made  overtures  or  offers,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  Mr.  Clay  or  his  friends  to  make 
him  secretary  of  state,  if  he  and  his  friends  would  unite 
in  aid  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams;  nor  do  I know,  or 
believe,  that  any  pledge  or  promise  of  any  kind,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Adams  or  bis  friends,  to  Mr.  Clay  or  his 
friends,  to  procure  his  aid  in  the  election. 

I never  heard  from  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  of  his  friends,  cr 
any  one  else,  that  he  was  willing  to  vote  for  gen.  Jack- 
son,  if  the  general  would  say,  or  any  of  his  friends  for 
him,  that  Mr.  Adams  should  not  be  continued  secretary 
of  state;  nor  do  1 know  or  believe  that  \Ii-.  Clay  ever  ex- 
pressed a willingness,  or  any  of  his  friends  for  him,  to 
support  or  vote  for  general  Jackson,  if  he  could  obtain 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  under  him. 

I do  not  know,  nor  do  I believe,  that  any  overtures,  or 
offers  of  any  kind,  were  made  by  Mr.  Clay  or  his  friends, 
to  Mr.  Adams  or  his  friends,  to  vote  for  him  or  support, 
him,  if  he  would  make  Mr.  Clay  secretary  of  state;  or  to 
geueral  Jackson  or  his  friends,  to  vote  for  him  or  sup- 
port him,  if  he  could  obtain  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state  under  him;  nor  do  I believe  that  Mr.  Clay  would 
have  taken  office  under  him  if  he  had  been  elected. 

I cannot  believe  the  statement  made  to  gen.  Jackson^ 
nor  do  I believe  that  Mr.  Clay  made,  or  authorized  any 
of  his  friends  to  make  overtures  to  him,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, because  I know  that  Mr.  Clay  intended  to  vote 
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against  him.  1 know  Mr.  Clay  had  determined  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Adams  as  early  as  October,  1824,  if  the  election 
should  devolve  upon  the  house  of  representatives,  in 
congress,  with  his  own  name  excluded  from  the  list.  In 
this  I cannot  be  mistaken,  because  he  told  me  so  express- 
ly. He  xniif  have  forgotten  what  he  said  to  me,  but  the 
substance  of  the  conversation  is  fresh  in  memory  with 
myself,  and  I will  endeavor  to  detail  such  portions  of  it, 
as  will  evince  his  prepossessions  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams, 
as  well  as  his  fixed  intention  to  vote  for  him.  • 

Mr.  Adams,  we  all  know,  was  elected  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1825.  The  prevailing  opinion,  you  will  re- 
collect, as  early  as  January,  1824,  if  not  earlier  was,  that 
none  of  the  candidates  would  obtain  a majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  (261),  and  it  was  ex- 
pected, as  a matter  of  course,  that  the  eventual  election 
would  devolve  upon  the  house  of  representatives.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Clay  believed  that  he  would  go  before  the 
house  as  one  of  the  three  highest  on  the  list  of  candidates; 
but  this  was  not  certain,  and  on  the  contrary  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  he  might  fail.  In  looking  for- 
ward to  a failure  on  his  part,  and  to  the  possible  events 
and  consequences  which  might  follow,  1 was  frequently 
brought  to  consider  which  of  the  other  three  candidates 
ought  to  be  preferred  as  a chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  without  dwelling  upon  matters  con- 
cerning myself,  that  I concluded  as  early  as  February, 
1824,  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams  as  a second  choice  in  the 
event  of  Mr.  Clay’s  exclusion  from  the  house;  subject 
at  all  times  to  a change  of  opinion,  for  such  reasons  as 
ought  to  influence  the  judgment  of  a public  agent,  de- 
sirous of  discharging  his  public  trusts  faithfully  and  ho- 
nestly; and  intending  at  the  proper  season  to  consult 
fully  and  freely  with  the  rest  of  my  colleagues;  holding 
myself  at  liberty  all  along  to  consider  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  if  his  health  should  be  restored,  which,  how- 
ever, I thought  improbable,  if  not  impossible.  It  so  hap- 
pened, that  the  honorable  Robert  Trimble,  then  a judge 
of  the  federal  court  for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  and  now 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  came  to  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  month  of 
February,  1824,  ami  I well  remember  that  I conversed 
With  him  freely  upon  the  subject  of  the  election.  I in- 
formed him  of  my  preference  for  Mr.  Adams  as  a second 
choice,  and  explained  to  him  the  principles  arid  views  of 
policy  which  would  govern  me  in  making  the  selection. 
I gave  him  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams  as  a statesman, 
and  probably  went  so  far  as  to  mention  some  of  my  ob- 
jections to  gen.  Jackson.  The  recollections  of  judge 
'Trimble  on  the  subject  have  been  asked  for,  and  if  re- 
ctified in  time  shall  be  enclosed. 

My  preference  to  Mr.  Adams  was  strengthened  by 
the  occurrences  of  the  session  ending  in  May,  1824.  It 
was  manifest  to  me  from  what  I saw  and  heard,  that  the 
bitterness  of  opposition  to  measures  in  favor  of  agricul- 
ture, internal  improvements,  and  domestic  manufactures 
had  increased,  and  was  increasing  in  the  south,  and  I was 
satisfied  that  the  American  system  of  policy,  including 
our  western  interests  in  it,  could  not  be  sustained  in  con- 
gress without  the  co-operation  of  members  in  favor  of 
the  system  from  the  eastern  states,  as  well  as  from  the 
middle  and  the  western  states.  I concluded,  and  right- 
ly too  1 think,  as  time  will  show,  that  the  .best,  it  not  the 
only  way  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  American  system, 
and  sustain  our  western  interests  in  it,  would  he  to  elect 
Mr.  Adams,  if  Mr.  Clay  should  be  defeated. 

In  this  state  of  mind  I met  with  Mr.  Clay  at  Frankfort, 
ifi  Kentucky,  about  the  first  of  October,  1824.  It  was 
my  impression  at  the  time,  from  the  news  of  the  day, 
and  other  sources  of  information,  that  Mr.  Crawford 
would  get  some  sixty  or  seventy  electoral  votes,  and  that 
Mr.  Clay  would  be  left  out  of  the  house.  We  conversed 
i'or  some  time  about  the  election;  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, after  speaking  freely  to  him  about  his  own 
chances  and  prospects,  I asked  liim  which  of  the  other 
•candidates  he  would  vote  for  in  the  event  of  a failure  on 
his  part:  He  said,  that  the  event  supposed  would  place 
him  in  a delicate  attitude  before  the  house  and  nation; 
that  a choice  among  his  competitors  under  any  aspect  ot 
it»  would  be  painful  and, embarrassing:  That  from  recent 
information,  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  health 
was  entirely  hopeless,  and  that  he  could  not  consistently 
v 5t-h  his  principles  vote  for  gen.  Jackson,  under  any  pos- 


sible circumstances.  I gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  gen. 
Jackson  was  not  qualified  to  fill  the  station,  and  discharge 
its  multifarious  and  complicated  duties,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic: To  this  he  agreed,  and  added,  that  the  impartial 
world  would  probably  consider  Mr.  Adams  better  quali- 
fied than  either  Jackson,  Crawford,  or  himself:  That  at 
all  events,  (Crawford  aside),  the  difference  in  point  of 
qualification  was  so  clear  and  obvious  in  favor  of  Adams, 
that  his  motives  might  be  questioned  by  impartial  men,  if 
he  should  vote  for  Jackson;  and  that  he  would  be  una- 
ble to  defend  the  vote,  because  in  his  own  judgment  it 
would  afford  just  ground  of  censure. 

He  made  several  objections  to  gen.  Jackson,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  expressed  himself  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  the  selection  of  military  men  to  administer  the 
civil  government  of  free  nations.  No  nation,  he  said, 
had  ever  done  it  with  impunity:  The  warnings  of  histo- 
ry were  against  it:  He  considered  it  .a  bad  example,  and 
a dangerous  experiment,  and  declared  that  he  would  not 
give  it  the  sanction  of  a precedent  in  our  government  by 
any  act  of  his.  He  turned  the  conversation  to  the  Semi- 
nole war,  and  to  the  occurrences  connected  with  it— -re- 
ferred particularly  to  the  constitutional  principles  which 
were  brought  forward  and  supported  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Lowndes  and  others  in  the  course  of  the  debate  upon 
that  subject,  and  declared  that  he  could  pot  consent  to 
place  gen.  Jackson  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  after  see- 
ing him  trample  on  the  constitution,  and  violate  the  rights 
of  humanity,  as  he  had  done  at  the  head  ot  the  army* 
the  progress  of  that  war. 

I made  some  reference  to  the  supposed  difference  of 
opinion  between  himself  and  Mr.  Adams  about  the  trea- 
ty of  Ghent.  He  said  in  reply,  that  it  had  been  greatly 
magnified  by  the  friends  of  his  competitors  for  election- 
eering purposes— that  it  ought  to  have  no  influence  in 
the  vote  which  he  might  be  called  upon  to  give — that  if 
he  was  weak  enough  to  allow  his  personal  feelings  to  in- 
fluence his  public  conduct,  there  would  be  no  change  in 
his  mind  on  that  account,  because  he  was  then  upon  much 
worse  terms  with  gen.  Jackson  about  the  Seminole  war, 
than  he  could  ever  be  with  Mr.  Adams  about  the  treaty 
of  Ghent — but  that  in  the  selection  of  a chief  magistrate 
for  the  union,  he  would  endeavor  to  disregard  all  private 
feelings,  and  look  entirely  to  the  interests  of  the  country-, 
and  the  safety  of  its  institutions. 

He  spoke  at  large  upon  the  subjects  of  agriculture,  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  domestic  manufactures — said, 
that  he  was  pledged  to  the  nation  in  support  of  the  Ame- 
rican system  of  policy,  and  of  all  measures  favorable  to 
it — that  his  own  election  had  been  advocated  by  his  friends 
in  part  upon  that  ground,  and  that  he  would  consider  it  a 
duty  to  himself  and  friends  to  strengthen  the  great  cause 
in  which  they  were  all  engaged,  as  much  as  possible.  In 
this  respect  lie  was  satisfied,  he  said,  that  Mr.  Adams 
was  the  best  choice,  and  that  if  there  was  no  other  grouud 
of  preference  he  would  feel  himself  bouhd  on  that  ac- 
count to  vote  for  him. 

I do  not  remember  whether  I informed  Mr.  Clay  of 
my  own  preference  for  Mr.  Adams  at  that  time  or  not, 
but  am  inclined  to  think  that  I did  not,  and  I am  satisfied 
that  I had  not  done  so  on  any  previous  occasion.  It  is 
known  to  me,  that  Mr.  Clay  had  a similar  conversation, 
about  the  same  period,  with  a citizen  of  Kentucky — who 
stands  as  high  as  any  man  in  it — -to  whom  lie  made  known 
his  intention  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  and  gave  various 
reasons  why  he  would  do  so,  declaring  at  the  Kime  time, 
that  he  would  not  vote  for  gen.  Jackson  in  any  possible 
event.  The  reasons  given  by  him  to  the  gentleman  al- 
luded to,  so  far  as  they  have  been  detailed  to  me,  are 
similar  to  those  which  he  assigned  to  me  in  favor  of  his 
preference  for  Adams.  I am  not  authorized  to  name  the 
person  alluded  to,  hut  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  wil- 
lingly furnish  a statement  of  the  conversation  which  Mr, 
Clay  held  with  him,  if  it  should  be  considered  necessary 
or  material. 

1 should  have  thought  strange  of  it,  if  Mr.  Clay  had 
voted  for  gen.  Jackson  after  saying  what  he  did  of  mili- 
tary men,  and  military  violence  and  rashness,  in  the  de- 
bate upon  the  Seminole  war;  and  still  more  strange  al- 
ter declaring — as  he  has  often  done  in  ray  hearing — in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  the  constitution  had  been 
trampled  down  and  violated  by  the  lawless  arm  of  mili- 
tary power  hi  that  war:  and  stranger  still,  after  ad  vane- 
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ing  the  opinions  and  principles,  and  giving  the  votes 
which  he  did  on  that  occasion;  but,  1 should  have  been 
astonished  beyond  measure  it  he  had  supported  general 
Jackson  for  the  presidency,  after  what  he  said  to  me  at 
.Frankfort  on  the  subject.  A vote,  so  much  at  war  with 
his  principles  and  inclinations,  and  so  entirely  contrary 
to  his  better  judgment,  and  his  known  avowed  intentions 
would  have  left  me  in  amazement,  and  I am  bold  to  say, 
that  I should  have  turned  my  back  upon  him  and  voted 
for  Adams,  even  if  I had  been  in  a minority  of  the  dele- 
gation from  the  state.  I say,  that  1 would  have  turned 
my  back  upon  him,  and  1 would  certainly  have  done  so, 
because,  knowing  what  I did,  I should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  doubt  the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  the 
soundness  of  his  political  principles.  If  he  had  voted 
for  Jackson  and  taken  office  under  him,  my  amaiement 
would  have  had  no  limits.  A change  of  principles  and 
preferences  so  sudden  and  singular,  and  so  inconsistent 
with  his  previous  character  and  conduct,  could  not  have 
been  explained  upon  the  ordinary  approveable  motives  of 
human  action;  and  I should  have  been  driven  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  extraordinary  seduceinents,  and  censur- 
able compliances.  Voting  as  he  lias  done,  I still  consi- 
der him — as  I always  did — au  able,  independent,  fear- 
less statesman;  uncorrupted,  and  incorruptible. 

I am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  imputations  of 
corruption  made  against  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Adams  by 
their  enemies,  are  entirely  groundless.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I am  bound  to  say  in  justice  to  botli  of  them, 
that  I have  no  knowledge  of  any  fact  or  circumstance 
connected  w ith  them,  or  either  ot'them,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, which  throws  a shade  of  doubt  upon  the  fairness 
of  their  conduct  in  the  election. 

Some  days  after  the  election,  Mr.  Adams  made  an  of- 
fer of  the  department  of  state  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  request- 
ed a conference  with  him.  The  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Clay  from  that  time,  until  he  concluded  to  accept  the  of- 
fice, forbids  the  belief  that  he  had  any  previous  assuran- 
ces from  Mr.  Adams,  or  that  there  was  any  previous  un- 
derstanding between  them  on  the  subject. 

With  assurances  of  regard,  1 am,  sir,  yours,  very  re- 
spectfully, DAVID  TRIMBLE. 

Tobias  Watkins , esq. 

Paris,  {Ken.)  August  13,  1827. 

Dear  sin:  In  consequence  of  my  absence  from  home, 

I did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  July  until  after 
my  return  from  the  court  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  the  9th  instant. 

You  request  me  to  state  the  substance  of  a conversa- 
tion which  took  place  between  us  at  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, in  February  or  March,  1824,  after  having  visited  Mr. 
Crawford  together,  in  relation  to  the  then  next  presiden- 
tial election. 

The  occasion  has  passed  over  in  which  a statement  of 
that  conversation  would  have  been  of  any  direct  service 
to  you;  yet,  as  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  you  to  know 
what  my  recollection  is  of  the  conversation  alluded  to,  I 
will  state  it. 

While  in  the  city,  in  February  qnd  March,  1S24, 1 visit- 
ed Mr.  Crawford  several  times.  I recollect,  perfectly, 
that,  on  one  occasion,  you  and  I went  together  to  pay 
him  a visit  of  respect,  as  we  both  entertained  for  him  a 
very  high  regard.  In  going  to,  and  returning  from  Mr. 
Crawford’s  we  conversed  freely  about  his  health,  and 
on  the  subject  of  the  approaching  presidential  election; 
and  I have  a distinct  recollection  of  what  passed,  after 
leaving  him,  on  our  way  to  our  lodgings,  at  Brown’s. 
You  asked  me  w hat  I thought  of  Mr.  CraNvford’s  health, 
and  of  the  probability  of  its  restoration,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  president.  I ansv/cred, 
that  my  opinion  was  decisively  against  the  probability  of 
his  recovery,  so  as  to  be  able  io  undergo  the  labors,  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office;  and  that  I thought  his 
restoration,  so  as  to  justify  his  election,  might  be  consi- 
dered hopeless.  I added  my  conviction  that  he  could  not 
recover,  and  that  hi?  life  w'ould  be  endangered  until 
he  quit  his  present  office,  and  left  the  city  w ith  all  its 
cares  and  troubles  behind  him.  You  expressed  your  en- 
tire concurrence;  and  remarked,  that  you  had  wished  to 
know  whether  my  deliberate  view's  of  his  condition  cor- 
responded with  those  you  had  previously  formed.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  probability  of  the  tdection  of 


president  coming,  ultimately,  before  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. We  concurred  in  opinion,  that,  from  the 
number  of  candidates,  it  was  improbable  any  one  would 
have  a majority  of  the  electoral  voles;  and  that  if  M \ 
Crawford’s  friends  continued  to  entertain  hopes  of  his 
recovery,  and  to  press  his  claims  to  the  presidency,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  or  Mr.  Clay  would  be  left  out  of 
the  house.  You  expressed  the  opinion  that,  (Clay  aside), 
Mr.  Adams  was  the  safest  and  best  choice,  and  that  the 
friends  of  agriculture,  internal  improvements  and  do- 
mestic manufactures,  ought  to  unite  upon  him  in  the 
event  of  Mr.  Clay’s  exclusion  from  the  house.  You  re- 
marked, that  you  had  once  entertained  some  prejudices 
against  .Mr.  Adams  as  a statesman,  but  that  the  more 
you  had  seen  of  him  as  a statesman,  the  more  you  had 
been  couvinced  these  prepossessions  were  not  well- 
founded.  You  alluded  to  the  tariff  bill  of  1824,  thru 
under  discussion  in  congress;  expressed  your  determina- 
tion to  support  it  as  a system  of  protection  to  domestic 
manufactures;  and  said,  if  you  should  have  to.  vote,  as  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  election  of 
president,  you  would  vote  for  the  man  who,  and  whose 
friends  you  should  think  most  favorable  to  what  vou  cal- 
led the  American  system.  You  said  that  Mr.  C fay.  had 
been  the  great  champion  of  that  system;  that  if  we  lost 
him,  you  thought  Mr.  Adams  and  his  friends,  next  most 
favorable  to  it;  that  you  could  not,  and  would  not  vote 
for  any  man  whoj  and  whose  friends,  you  believed  to 
be  united  in  opposition  to  it;  that  some  of  Mr.  Adams’ 
Friends  w ere  opposed  to  it,  but  many  of  them  in  favor  of 
it,  and  that  you  believed  his  opinions  were  favorable  to 
the  system.  1 remarked,  that  it  was,  perhaps,  too  early 
to  make  up  a decisive  opinion,  in  the  event  of  the  election 
coming  into  the  house  of  representatives; — that  the  view  s 
of  men,  and  of  parties,  in  reference  to  these  great  national 
interests  of  agriculture,  internal  improvements  and  do- 
mestic manufactures,  would  probably  be  further  de- 
voloped  before  the  election.  Vou ’answered,  true;  but 
that  you  had  thought  much  upon  tiie  system  for  their  en- 
couragement and  protection;  that  you  hail  made  up  your 
opinion  upon  it;  and  you  added,  emphatically,  “ray  creed 
is  fixed  as  to  the  principles  which  must  influence  my  de- 
cision.” * 

In  other  conversations  with  me  at  the  city,  I understood 
you  as  indicating  similar  views;  but  in  the  particular  con- 
versation above  detailed,  you  were  more  explicit  than 
in  any  other;  and  the  very  emphatic  manner  in  which 
you  concluded  your  remarks,  Wade  a strong  and  lasting 
impression  on  my  memory,  and  satisfied  me,  that  in  the 
events  contemplated,  you  would  vote  for  Mr.  Adams, 
unless  something  should  transpire  before  the  election, 
to  change  your  opinion  of  him,  in  reference  to  vour  fa- 
vorite system. 

With  sentiments  of  sincere  regard,  vour  obedient  ser- 
vant, ROBERT  TRIMBLE. 

JStr.  David  Trimble. 

Jin  jfay,  1827. 

Hear  sir;  Yours  of  the  2d  instant  is  received,  in  which 
you  call  my  attention  to  the  extract  of  a letter,  said  to 
be  written  by  “a  highly  respectable  Virginian,*’  dated 
Nashville,  8th  of  March  last,  and  which  you  recite  as 
follows:  “He,  [gen.  Jackson],  told  me  this  morning  be~ 
fore  all  his  company,  in  reply  to  a question  I put  to  him, 
concerning  the  election  of  J.  Q.  Adams  to  the  presidency, 
that  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  made  a proposition  to  his  friend's, 
that  if  they  w ould  promise,  for  him,  not  to  put  Mr. 
Adams  into  the  seat  of  secretary  of  state,  Clay  and  his 
friends  would,  in  -one  hour,  make  him,  Jackson,  the  pre- 
sident. He  most  indignantly  rejected  the  proposition, 
and  declared  he  would  not  compromit  himself,  and  un- 
less most  openly  and  fairly  made  the  president,  he  would 
not  receive  it.  lie  declared  that  he  said  to  them,  he 
would  see  the  earth  sink  under  him,  before  he  would 
bargain  or  intrigue  for  it.” 

Previous  to  the  receipt  of  yours,  1 had  observed  this 
extract  in  the  papers.  I viewed  it  as  a sheer  fabrication, 
another  instance  of  the  out  pourings  of  that  disappointed 
ambition,  prejudice  and  envious  malignity,  which  have 
been  so  bountifully  bestowed  on  Mr.  Clay  and  some  of 
his  friends,  for  the  last  two  years  and  a half;  and  such  it 
seemed  to  me  it  ought  to  have  been  esteemed,  so  long  as 
it  rested  alone  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  writer. 
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For  several  reasons  I (lo  not  think  we  ought  to  give  cre- 
dence to  gen.  Jackson’s  having  made  such  a statement, 
without  good  proof  of  the  fact.  Viewing  the  publication 
in  the  light  I have  mentioned,  I had  not  supposed  any 
notice  of  it  could  be  called  for  or  expected. 

I have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  answering  your  in- 
quiries. After  reciting  the  above  extract,  you  say  to  me, 
“If  such  a proposition  were  ever  made  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay  to  those  of  gen.  Jackson,  it  must  have  been 
known  to  many  persons,  and  the  fact,  therefore,  may  be 
ascertained.  May  I ask  the  favor  of  you  to  inform  me 
whether  you  know  or  believe  any  such  proposition  was 
ever  made?  Or  whether  conditions,  of  any  sort,  were 
made  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  any  person,  on  a com- 
pliance with  which  their  vote  was  made  to  depend?” 

To  the  first  branch  of  the  inquiry,  my  answer  is,  that  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  a proposition,  nor  do  I 
believe  any  such  was  ever  made. 

To  the  second  I answer,  that  I neither  know  of,  nor  do 
I believe,  that  any  “conditions,  of  any  sort,  were  made 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  any  person,  on  compliance 
with  which  their  vote  was  to  depend.  ” 

Very  respectfully,  your  humble  servant, 

FR.  JOHNSON. 

.J*.  Watkins , esq. 

Mason  county,  Ky.  12 th  June,  1827. 

Beak  sir:  Your  letter  of  the  2d  of  May  last,  address- 
ed to  me  at  Carlisle,  in  this  state,  having  been  duly  receiv- 
ed by  my  family,  and  handed  to  me  on  my  return  home 
a few  days  ago  from  the  state  of  Mississippi,  I hasten  to 
give  you  the  information  required.  As  to  the  letter  which 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  “a  highly  respectable 
Virginian,”  dated  at  Nashville,  on  the  8th  day  of  last 
March,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Fayetteville  Observer, 
-Stating  that  he,  the  writer,  had  been  told  that  morning 
by  the  general,  before  all  his  company , that  a proposition 
had  been  made  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  friends 
of  Jackson,  that  if  they  would  promise  for  him  not  to  put 
Mr.  Adams  in  the  seat  of  secretary  of  state,  Clay  and  his 
friends  would  in  one  hour  make  him,  Jackson,  president, 
&c.  ” I have  to  state,  that  I never  heard  or  thought  of 
such  a psoposition,  until  the  letter  of  the  “highly  respec- 
table, Virginian”  appeared  in  the  public  prints.  Some 
time  before  the  presidential  vote  was  given  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  I well  remember  to  have  heard  it  stat- 
ed by  some  one,  that  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  gen. 
-Jackson,  Mr.  Adams  would  most  probably  be  withdrawn 
from  the  ^national  cabinet,  and  made  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; that  it  was  not  likely  that  he  -would  accept  an 
appointment  under  the  general  if  offered  to  him.  Neither 
before,  nor  since  that  election,  have  I interchanged  a word 
with  Mr.  Adams  respecting  it.  But  my  opinion  at  that 
time  was  that  if  not  elected,  he  would  retire  from  the 
cabinet,  as  a matter  of  choice , and  not  of  necessity.  As 
one  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  I enter  the  most  solemn 
protest  against  the  right  of  the  general,  through  his  organ, 
the  “highly  respectable  Virginian,”  or  otherwise,  to  say 

that  I WOUlU  Have  asanied  in  making  Kim  pl'Coidpnt  On 

the  conditions  stated.  On  the  contrary,  if  I could  have 
been  made  to  believe  chat -general  Jackson  would  not 
have  offered  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  place  which  he  had  filled 
with  so  much  ability  under  Mr.  Monroe,  that  belief  would 
have  constituted  in  my  mind  a strong  additional  objection 
to  the  general’s  success.  I should  then  have  taken  it  tor 
granted,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  general  to  sur- 
round himself  with  that  class  or  party  of  politicians  with 
whom  he  had  in  a great  degree  become  identified,  and 
between  whom  and  myself  there  existed  such  a radical 
difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  great  leading  ques- 
tion of  national  policy.  I allude  to  the  army,  the  anti-tariff 
and  anti-internal  improvement  parties.  If  it  is  intended 
to  impose  the  belief  that  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  were  desi- 
rous of  obtaining  that  appointment  for  him,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Mr.  Adams  or  otherwise,  under  gen.  Jackson 
as  one  of  his  friends , I pronounce  it  a base  and  an  infa- 
mous assault  upon  the  motives  and  honor,  so  far  as  I am 
concerned  or  believe,  of  those  who  did  not  choose  to  sup- 
port him  for  the  presidency.  . 

In  reply  to  your  second  inquiry,  I have  to  say  that,  if  con- 
ditions of  any  sort  were  ever  made  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay  to  any  person,  on  a compliance  with  which  their 
rote  was  made  to  depend,  I knew  nothing  of  it.  Believing 


that  Mr.  Clay  would  not  have  accepted  an  appointment 
under  the  general,  I am  at  a loss  to  conjecture  where,  or 
from  whom  the  authority  for  making  such  propositions 
could  have  been  derived.  But  if  any  individual,  calling 
himself  the  friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  did  make  proposals  of 
such  a character,  why  not  name’ the  man,  and  let  him  state 
to  the  public  by  what  authority  he  made  them?  With 
great  respect,  I am  dear  sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  METCALFE. 

T.  Watkins,  esq.  ith  aud.  treasury  department. 

Lancaster,  Ky.  25th  June , 1 827. 

Dear  sir:  Yours  of  the  2d  May,  did  not  reach  me 
until  a day  or  two  ago.  You  inquire  whether  I know 
any  thing  in  relation  to  the  following  statement,  said  to 
have  been  made  by  “a  highly  respectable  Virginian:” 
“He,  gen.  Jackson,  told  me  this  morning,  before  all  his 
company,  in  reply  to  a question  I put  to  him,  concerning 
the  election  of  J.  Q.  Adams  to  the  presidency,  that 
Mr.  Clay’s  friends  made  a proposition  to  his  friends,  that 
if  they  would  promise  for  him,  not  to  put  Mr.  Adams 
into  the  seat  of  secretary  of  state,  Clay  and  his  friends 
would,  in  one  hour,  make  him,  Jackson  the  president.” 

I know  of  no  such  proposition  or  intimation,  nor  have 
I a knowledge  of  any  fact  or  circumstance  Which  would 
induce  me  to  believe  Mr.  Clay’s  friends,  or  any  one  of 
them,  ever  made  such  a proposition  to  the  friends  of  gen. 
Jackson.  With  great  respect,  vour  obedient  servant, 

' R.  P.  LETCHER. 

T.  Watkins , esq. 

Greensburg,  Ky.  May  26,  1827. 

Dear  sir:  Having  been  absent  from  home,  for  some 
time,  yours  of  the  2d  of  this  month  was  not  received  un- 
til a day  or  two  since.  You  mention  a letter  said  to  have 
been  written  by  “a  highly  respectable  Virginian,”  dated 
at  Nashville,  8th  of  March  last,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Fayette  Observer,  in  which  general  Jackson  is  represent- 
! ed  as  having  said,  before  all  his  company,  in  reply  to  a 
question  put  to  him  by  the  Virginian,  concerning  the 
election  of  J.  Q.  Adams  to  the  presidency,  that  Mr. 
Clay’s  friends  made  a proposition  to  his  friends,  that  if 
they  would  promise,  for  him,  not  to  put  Mr.  Adams  into 
the  seat  of  the  secretary  ot  state,  Clay  and  his  friends 
would,  in  one  hour,  make  him,  Jackson,  the  president.” 

In  answer  to  your  inquiries  on  this  subject,  I will  re- 
mark, that  I have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  pro- 
position was  made.  Indeed  no  proposition,  of  any  de- 
scription, relating  to  the  election  of  president,  was  made, 
so  far  as  I know  or  believe,  by  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  to  those 
of  general  Jackson,  or  of  any  other  person.  With  great 
respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  A.  BUCKNER. 

T.  Watkins , esq. 

Yello-w  Banks,  19 th  June , 1827. 

Dear  sir:  1 did  not  answer  your  letter  of  the  2d  May 
last,  and  the  apology  I offer  I expected  general  Jackson 
would  have  contradicted  the  report  ot  the  conversation 
he  had  with  ilic  “ respectable  Virginian,”  or  that  he  wouM 
have  designated  the  friend  of  Mr.  Clay  who  made  the 
proposition  to  make  him  president,  Jf  he  would  not  make 
Mr.  Adams  secretary. 

If  I had  not  have  been  disappointed  in  my  expectations, 
an  answer  from  me  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

General  Jackson  remains  silent,  and  the  only  inference 
to  be  drawn  is  that  he  did  have  the  conversation  alluded 
to  with  the  Virginian. 

I now  answer  your  inquiry,  and  say  I know  of  no  pro- 
position made  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  triends 
of  general  Jackson  to  make  him  president  if  he  would 
not  select  Mr.  Adams  to  the  seat  of  secretary,  and  I do 
not  believe  a proposition  of  any  kind  was  made,  and  I 
expect  if  the  friend  of  the  general  should  ever  speak  on 
this  subject,  he  will  be  a second  Kremer.  Yours  with 
respect,  P.  THOMPSON. 

T.  Watkins,  esq. 

Baton  Rouge,  July  17,  1827. 

Dear  sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  of  May, 
in  which  you  inquire  whether  I know  or  believe  that  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Clay  during  the  pendency  of  the  last  pre- 
sidential election,  proposed  to  the  friends  of  gen.  Jackspn 
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to  make  him  the  president  upon  condition  that  he  would 
not  continue  Mr.  Adams  secretary  of  state,  I reply,  that 
I have  no  knowledge  of  any  proposition  having  been  made 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  of  them,  to  the  friends 
of  gen.  Jackson,  or  to  any  other  person,  in  relation  to  the 
election  of  president;  or  the  proposition  of  conditions  of 
any  sort,  on  a compliance  with  which  their  vote  was 
made  to  depend;  I believe  the  charge  wholly  destitute  of 
truth.  I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  H.  GURLEY. 

Doctor  T.  Watkins. 

St.  Martisville,  Attakapas,  La.  4//i  June,  1827. 

Dear  sin:  I had  seen  the  letter  you  alluded  to  in  the 
public  prints  before  I received  yours  of  the  1st  May.  1 
cannot  express  the  indignant  feelings  it  excited.  It  is  the 
fabrication  of  a desperate  man,  who,  to  obtain  his  object, 
dares  to  assert  what  he  knows  to  be  false.  You  ask  me 
to  say,  whether  I “know  or  believe  that  such  a propo- 
sition was  ever  made,  or  whether  conditions  of  any  sort 
were  proposed  by  the  mends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  any  one,  on 
a compliance  with  which  their  vote  was  made  to  depend.” 
No  honorable  man  can  believe  for  a moment,  that  such  a 
proposition  was  ever  made,  or  such  a condition  stipulat- 
ed. I was  a friend  of  Mr.  Clay’s  throughout  the  contest; 

I was  in  the  confidence  of  all  his  friends,  and  1 declare 
to  God  that  I never  heard  of  such  a thing,  until  it  was 
asserted  by  the  disappointed  adherents  of  gen  ral  Jack- 
son.  I am  not  only  ignorant  of  any  such  arrangements, 
but  do  not  believe  they  ever  existed.  1 know  full  well, 
that  at  the  time  the  charge  was  made  by  general  Jack- 
son  or  his  friends,  that  no  person  with  whom  I convers- 
ed believed  Mr.  Clay  had  acted  improperly,  except  the 
adherents  of  gen.  Jackson,  who,  I shall  always  believe, 
felt  angry  at  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  for  having  too 
much  firmness  in  the  first  instance  to  be  acted  upon  by 
their  violence;  and  in  the  second  instance,  too  much  in- 
tegrity and  love  of  country  to  yield  to  a faction  headed  by 
a military  chief,  without  talents,  and  whose  life  is  a histo- 
ry of  immorality,  bloodshed  and  violation  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  of  his  country.  I well  recollect  that  the 
high-minded  and  honorable  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
amongst  whom  I name  the  honorable  Mr.  Forsyth  of 
Georgia,  the  hon.  Mr.  Stevenson  of  Virginia,  the  lion. 
Mr.  Williams,  Saunders,  Edwards,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  others  whom  I could  name,  and  among  t them  the 
hon.  Samuel  Smit:<,  of  Maryland,  m frequent  conversa- 
tions with  me,  repelled  such  charges  as  the  effusions  of 
disappointed  men,  and  approved  of  the  choice  made  by 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  preference  to  general  Jackson. 

I regret  now  to  see  these  gentlemen,  all  except  Mr. 
Williams  acting  against  their  then  opinions.  I regret  it 
the  more,  for  I entertain  for  each  of  them  the  highest  es- 
teem, nor  can  I believe  that  tliey  will  presist  in  a course 
which  will  end  in  their  support  of  gen.  Jackson.  I am 
not  astonished  at  their  opposing  the  administration,  as  it 
is  friendly  to ‘''internal  improvements  and  domestic  ma- 
nufactures,” but  I can  never  believe  that  they  will  give  a 
preference  to  a man  like  gen.  Jackson  over  our  present 
chief  magistrate. 

I think  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  ought  to  contradict  the 
base  unfounded  charge:  as  one,  I am  determined  that 
such  an  accusation  shall  not  rest  upon  me.  If  gen.  Jack- 
son  does  not  establish  his  assertion,  (which  he  cannot), 
lie  ought  to  stand  forth  to  the  world,  as  a proven  base  ca- 
lumniator, as  unworthy  of  public  or  private  confidence, 
and  avoided  by  every  man  who  has  a respect  for  virtue 
and  for  honor.  Your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  BRENT. 

P.  S.  You  may  use  this  letter  as  you  think  proper.  I 
shall  be  at  Washington  about  15th  July,  when  I will  see 
you. 

St.  Genevieve,  Missouri,  August  2nd,  1827. 

Dear  Sir:  I saw  some  time  since  in  the  public  prints, 
a letter  said  to  have  been  written  from  Nashville,  by  a 
highly  respectable  Virginian,  detailing  a conversation 
held  by  him  with  gen.  Jackson  in  relation  to  the  last  pre- 
sidential election.  I have  since  seen  and  perused  a let- 
ter of  general  Jackson  himself  to  Mr.  Carter  Beverly, 
of  the  6th  of  June,  on  the  same  subject.  I was  one  of 
the  open  and  avowed  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  last 
presidential  contest,  ami  held  one  of  the  twenty-four  • 


votes  on  that  important  occasion.  So  far,  therefore,  as  I 
am  implicated  in  the  communication  of  the  Virginian, 
and  the  letter  of  gen.  Jackson,  l deem  it  my  duty  to 
make  the  following  statement,  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  some  gentleman  at  the  seat  of  government  to  be  used 
at  discretion. 

1.  Neither  Mr.  Adams,  nor  his  friends  ever  made  any 
promises  or  overtures  to  me,  nor  did  tliey  hold  out  to 
me  any  inducements  of  any  sort,  kind  or  character 
whatever,  to  procure  me  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams  Nor 
did  Mr.  Adams,  or  any  of  Ids  friends,  ever  say  or  insi- 
nuate who  would  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  or  any  other  department,  in  the  event  that 
Mr.  Adams  should  be  elected;  nor  do  I believe  any  pro- 
positions were  made  to  Mr.  Clay  or  his  friend  by  Mr. 
Adams  or  his  friends: — if  there  were,  I know  it  not 

2.  I was  frequently  with  Mr.  Crawford,  but  he  never 
hinted  at  the  presidential  election.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  including  Thomas  II.  Benton,  T.  W.  Cobb, 
Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Lewis  McLane,  Mr.  Van  Burcn,  and 
others,  did  press  me  to  vote  for  Mr.  Crawford,  which, 
(having  lost  Mr.  Clay),  I readily  admit,  1 was  inclined  to 
do  had  his  health  been  good,  and  would  my  vote  have 
availed  him.  They  urged,  however,  no  reasons  other 
than  the  promotion  of  virtue,  talent#  and  integrity;  nor 
did  I understand  his  friends  as  acting  by  the  authority  or 
consent  of  Mr.  Crawford. 

3.  The  friends  of  gen.  Jackson,  (including  Thomas 
II.  Benton,  after  he  had  abandoned  Mr.  Crawford),  did 
urge  mein  the  most  impetuous  manner  to  vote  for  gen. 
Jackson,  but  I did  not  understand  them  as  doing  so  by 
the  advice  or  consent  of  gen.  Jackson,  thoqgh  they  fre- 
quently said  he  would  do  great  things  for  the  west  ii  elect- 
ed; that  he  was  a man  of  strong  gratitude,  and  would  go 
the  whole  for  his  friends  and  against  his  enemies. 

4.  I never  exchanged  one  syllable  with  gen.  Jackson, 
in  person  on  the  subject  of  the  presidential  election,  nei- 
ther before  or  after  the  election.  I never  made  to  gen. 
Jackson,  or  to  any  of  his  friends,  any  proposition  in  re- 
ference to  the  presidential  election,  either  as  regarded 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  other  person  to 
office,  or  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Adams  or  any  other  per- 
son from  office.  I was  never  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Clay  or 
any  of  his  friends  about  making  any  proposition  to  gen. 
Jackson  or  his  friends  of  any  kind  whatsoever;  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  it  insinuated  or  hinted  that  any  proposition  was 
made  or  intended  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Clay,  or  his  friends, 
to  general  Jackson  or  his  friends,  or  to  any  other  candi- 
date or  their  friends,  for  or  relating  to  the  presidency; 
and  I do  believe  had  any  proposition  been  made,  or  in- 
tended to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Clay,  or  his  friends, 
from  my  intimacy  and  constant  intercourse  with  them, 
I should  have  known  or  heard  thereof. 

5.  I never  consulted  or  advised  with  any  one  how  I 

should  vote,  except  with  the  two  senators  from  my  own 
state,  and  with  Mr.  Clay  w'hose  advice  I voluntarily  soli- 
cited. The  answeT  of  Mr.  Clay  to  me  when  I request- 
ed his  opinion  and  advice  was  substantially  this:  That 

I personally  knew  nil  the  candidate*  -**«»«.- nc  would 

We  no  opinion  that  might  go  to  the  prejudice  of  any  can- 
idate,  or  operate  to  influence  any  elector;  that  all  he 
would  say  was  that  I ought  not  to  be  hasty  and  commit 
myself,  but  wait  till  the  last  moment  for  advices  from  my 
state,  to  the  legislature  of  which,  then  in  session,  I had 
applied  for  information  on  the  subject  of  the  election. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  JOHN  SCOTT. 

T.  Waft  ins,  esq. 

(B.) 

Frankfort,  September  3d,  1827. 

My  Dear  Sir:  1 have  received  your  letter  of  the  23d 
of  July  last,  and  cannot  hesitate  to  give  you  the  state- 
ment you  have  requested. 

Sometime  in  the  fall  of  1824,  conversing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  [the]  then  pending  presidential  election,  and  speak- 
ing in  reference  to  your  exclusion  from  the  contest,  a*d 
to  y'our  being  called  upon  to  decide  and  vote  betw  een  the 
other  candidates  who  might  be  returned  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  you  declared  tliat  you  could  not,  or  that 
it  was  impossible  for  you  to  vote  for  general  Jackson,  la 
any  event.  Such,  I think,  -was  nearly  the  language  used 
by  you,  and.  I am  satisfied,  contains  the  substance 
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•what  you  sajd.  My  impression  is,  that  this  conversation 
took  place  at  captain  Weisiger’s  tavern,  in  this  town, 
not  very  long  before  you  went  on  to  congress  in  the  fall 
preceding  the  last  presidential  election;  and  that  the  de- 
claration made  by  you,  as  above  stated,  was  elicited  by 
some  intimation  that  fell  from  me,  of  my  preference  for 
general  Jackson  over  all  the  other  candidates  except 
yourself.  It  was  one  of  the  many  casual  conversations 
we  had  together  upon  the  subject  of  that  election,  and  va- 
rious other  subjects,  and  had  entirely  escaped  from  my 
mind,  until  my  attention  was  particularly  recalled  to  it 
after  the  election. 

I will  only  add,  sir,  that  I have  casually  learned  from 
my  friend,  col.  James  Davidson,  our  state  treasurer, 
(what  you  may  probably  have  forgotten),  that  you  con- 
versed with  him  about  the  same  time  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  made  to  him,  in  substance,  the  same  declaration 
that  you  did  to  me. 

^ Notwithstanding  the  reluctance  1 feel  at  having  my 
humble  name  drawn  before  the  public,  I could  not,  in 
justice,  refuse  to  give  you  the  above  statement  of  facts, 
with  permission  to  use  it  as  you  may  think  proper  lor  the 
purpose  of  your  own  vindication. 

I have  the  honor  to  he,  yours.  &c. 

.1.  J.  CRITTENDEN. 

Hon.  IT.  Clay,  secretary  of  state. 

Frankfort,  20 th  October , 1827. 

Sin:  During  a visit  you  made  to  this  place,  in  the  fall 
of  1824,  and,  I think  only  a few  days  prior  to  your  leav- 
ing Kentucky  to  attend  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
you  and  myself  were  in  conversation  about  the  then 
pending  presidential  election;  in  the  course  of  which  I 
remarked,  “Mr.  Clay  you  will  have  to  encounter  some 
difficulty  in  making  a selection  amongst  the  candidates, 
Should  you  be  excluded  from  the  house.  ” You  replied, 
“I  suppose  not  much;  in  that  event,  I will  endeavor  to  do 
my  duty  faithfully.  ” I then  observed, c ‘I  know  you  have 
objections  to  general  Jackson,  and  rumor  says,  you  have 
some  to  Mr.  Adams,  also — and  the  health  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford is  said  to  be  very  precarious:  these  are  the  reasons 
which  induce  me  to  suppose  there  would  be  some  difficul- 
ty. You,  in  reply,  remarked,  “I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
event  that  can  possibly  happen,  which  could  induce  me 
to  support  the  election  of  gen.  Jackson  to  the  presidency: 
For,  if  I had  no  other  objection,  his  want  of  the  necessa- 
qualifications  would  be  sufficient.”  Your  remarks 
made  a strong  and  lasting  impression  on  my  mind;  and, 
when  the  resolutions,  instructing  or  senators,  and  re- 
questing our  representatives  m congress,  to  vote  for 
gen.  Jackson,  were  under  discussion  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, I informed  several  of  my  friends,  that  1 
ftad  had  a conversation  with  you  on  the  subject  to  which 
the  resolution  referred,  and  that  I was  convinced  you 
would  not  support  the  general;  and  to  George  Robertson, 
esq.  late  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  this 
state,  I gave  the  substance  of  your  remarks  to  me,  and 
he  concurred  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  you  could  not, 

coosistcntij  j uinici'  oir^cuu.«tunt/oo^  votg  for  tlip 

rai;  and  when  the  resolutions,  above  mentioned,  were  be- 
fore  the  senate,  (in  which  I then  had  the  honor  of  a seat), 
I opposed  them,  and  amongst  other  views  I then  took,  I 
stated  to  that  body,  “that  ali  the  resolutions  we  could 
pass  during  the  whole  session,  would  not  induce  you  to 
abandon  what  you  conceived  to  he  your  duty,  and  that  I 
knew  you  could  not  concur  with  the  majority  of  the  legis- 
lature on  that  subject.  ” Yours,  respectfully, 

, JAMES  DAVIDSON. 

H.  flay,  esq. 

Washington , November  17,  1827. 

Dear  sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  2fith,  1 have 
no  hesitation  to  state  the  purport  of  the  several  conver- 
sations that  I had  with  you  in  relation  to  the  presidential 
election  during  the  session  of  1824-5. 

I met  you,  for  the  first  time  on  y one, return  to  Wash- 
ington, in  December  1824,  on  the  Saturday  or  Sunday 
evening  previous  to  the  meeting  of  congres's,  and  at  that 
time  we  had  a long  and  free  conversation  on  the  approach- 
ing election.  I said  to  you,  it  was  still  uncertain  whether 
you  or  Mr.  Crawford  would  be  returned  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  but  fi;om  the  information  J had,  T believ- 


ed you  would  receive  the  vote  of  Louisiana,  and  be  re- 
turned as  the  third  candidate. 

I expressed  to  you  some  solicitude  about  the  election, 
and,  the  hope  that  we  should  pass  quietly  through  it;  I said 
that  l apprehended  a protracted  struggle;  that  v bile  three 
candidates  remained  before  the  house,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  either  to  obtain  a majority.  That  the  excitement 
which  the  contest  naturally  produced  would  daily  in- 
crease, that  the  parties  would  become  obstinate,  that  the 
people  might  he  dissatisfied,  and  that  some  agitation 
might  be  produced.  That  for  the  character,  as  well  as 
the  tranquility  of  the  country,  it  was  desirable  that  we 
should  pass  through  it  bafe'ly. — You  replied,  that  you 
would  not  permit  the  country  to  he  disturbed  a day  on 
your  account,  that  you  would  notallow  your  name  to  in- 
terfere with  the  prompt  decision  of  the  question  by  the 
house.  1 said,  if  it  becomes  necessary  the  country  has 
a right  to  expect,  and  will  expect  that  of  you. 

You  informed  me  you  had  seen  Mr.  Crawford,  that  you 
had  been  shocked  with  his  appearance,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  you  had  heard,  you  had  no  idea  of  his  actual  con- 
dition. And,  after  expressing  the  sympathy  which  his 
misfortunes  excited,  you  said  lie  wasvincapable  of  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  executive,  and  it  was  out  of  the 
question  to  think  of  making  him  president. 

1 remarked  to  you,  that  in  all  probability,  the  contest 
would  be  finally  reduced  to  Mr.  Adams  and  gen.  Jack- 
son;  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  their  comparative 
merits  and  qualifications')  and  a long  discussion  ensued; 
you  drew  a parallel  between  them,  in  a manner  I thought 
very  just  and  respectful  to  both.  You  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing a preference  for  Mr.  Adams,  which  turned 
principally  on  his  talents  and  experience  in  civil  affairs. 
1 alluded  to  your  critical  position  between  the  two  par- 
ties, and  the  great  personal  responsibility  under  which 
you  would  act.  You  said  it  was  true,  but  it  could  not  be 
avoided,  it  was  a duty  imposed  by  your  situation,  that  you 
would  meet  it  as  any  other  public  duty. 

I intimated  to  you,  that  in  the  present  stage,  it  would 
be  improper  to  make  known  your  sentiments;  that  there 
were  strong  motives  for  your  not  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  contest.  I suggested  the  relation  in  which  you  stood 
to  the  house,  to  the  parties,  and  to  the  country,  and  said 
that  great  influence  would  be  attributed  to  your  opinion; 
that  all  parties  would  look  to  your  course  with  interest, 
and  that  you  would  act  under  great  responsibility.  I 
thought  there  was  no  necessity  for  increasing  the  difficul- 
ty of  your  situation,  by  taking  a part  in  the  election,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  take  its  course.  I left  you 
under  the  impression  that  you  concurred  in  these  views, 

I saw  you  again  on  the  return  of  the  votes  from  Louisi- 
ana, by  which  it  was  ascertained  that  you  were  excluded 
from  the  house.  I then  took  the  liberty  of  repeating  to 
you  all  that  I had  before  said  in  regard  to  the  course 
you  ought  to  pursue.  1 urged  the  consideration  of  your 
being  the  presiding  officer  of  the  house,  where  new  ques- 
tions might  arise  during  the  election,  and  such  other  re- 
flections as  occurred  to  me.  You  said  you  were  aware  of 
the  danger,  as  well  as  the  delicacy  of  your  position,  and 
that  yoii  would  leave  your  friends  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
exercise  their  own  judgments.  I will  add  that  no  in- 
stance came  within  my  knowledge  in  which  you  deviated 
from  this  course.  My  opinion  was,  and  still  is,  that  you 
behaved  with  the  greatest  propriety,  in  the  situation  in 
which  you  were  placed. 

I conversed  with  you  in  a walk  to  the  capitol  on  the 
instructions  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky.  You  still  ex- 
pressed your  determination  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams.  You 
said  the  legislature  had  no  right  to  direct  you  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duty;  that  you  had  received  no  instruc- 
tions to  vote  for  gen.  Jackson  from  your  own  district, 
that  the  instructions  and  letters  you  had  received,  direct- 
ed you  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  legislative  instructions, 
but  to  act  upon  your  own  judgment  and  do  the  best  for 
the  country.  You  said  you  were  not  only  free  to  choose., 
hut  you  were  under  a great  personal  responsibility. 
That  you  would  acquit  yourself  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  hv  making  the  best  choice  under  all  circumstances. 
That  you  believed  Mr.  Adams  was  the  ablest  and  safest 
man,  and  you  would  act  under  that  conviction. 

I called  on  you  on  the  morning  of  the  publication  of 
your  card.  You  said  that  I would  now  see  that  the  deli- 
cacy von  had  observed  had  firocufc/l  no  respect  6r  for- 
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bearance  towards  you;  you  spoke  witlf  some  indignation 
at  the  means  which  had  been  employed,  as  well  as  tie 
motives  of  those  by  whom  you  were  assailed.  Y ou  sp  ke 
of  anonymous  letters  full  of  abuse  and  menace,  letter1- 
■written  at  Washington,  to  he  published  at  different 
places,  and  of  the  letter  which  had  been  noticedln  yon- 
card,  &c.  T observed,  you  must  expect  all  this."  ^ mi 
must  have  forseen  that  at  some  time  the  storm  would 
burst  on  your  lipad, — you  must  prepare  to  meet  it  firm- 
ly, and  bear  it  patiently.  A public  man  must  rely  upon 
the  weight  of  his  character,  and  the  justice  of  his  country ; 
and  I added  that  1 still  believed  the  course  you  had  pur- 
sued in  the  election  the  most  correct.  You  said  you 
should  continue  as  you  had  done  to  disregard  newspa- 
per and  anonymous  abuse,  but  this  paper  was  published 
on  the  authority  of  a member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives; and  therefore  deserved  to  be  met  openly. 

In  referring  to  the  terms  of  this  letter,  you  observed 
that  you  did  not  know  that  you  would  be  offered  a place 
in  any  administration,  nor  did  you  know  who  would  com- 
pose the  cabinet  of  either  candidate.  ’That  you  could 
not  be  the  member  of  any  cabinet  that  ■would  require  you 
to  advocate  principles  different  from  those  jtou  had  al- 
ways maintained  before  the  public,  and  for  die  support 
of  which  your  public  character  was  pledged. 

On  the  tender  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  you 
consulted  with  me  on  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the 
office.  You  stated  all  the  reasons  private  and  public,  for 
and  against  the  acceptance,  and  asked  my  opinion.  I 
said  it  was  an  occasion  in  which  you  ought  to  consult  free- 
ly with  your  friends  and  act  by  their  ad  vice.  My  own  opi- 
nion is.  you  must  accept;  in  the  situation  in  which  you  have 
been  placed  by  circumstances  you  have  no  choice — aud  I 
suggested  some  reasons  of  a public  nature  why  you  ought 
to  be  a member  of  the  cabinet. 

After  your  nomination  was  confirmed,  you  informed 
me  that  you  had  requested  gen.  Harrison  to  move  for  a 
committee  in  the  senate,  if  any  thing  occurred  to  make  it 
necessary.  I replied  that  1 did  not'think  any  thing  had 
occurred  to  require  a committee  on  your  part. 

The  foregoing  is  the  purport  of  several  conversations; 
I cannot  pretend  to  preserve  the  language,  but  it  is  a true 
and  faithful  statement  of  the  substance  of  your  opinions 
and  views  so  far  as  they  were  known  to  me. 

I avail  myself  of  the  occasion,  although  not  called  for 
by  your  letter,  to  state  that  l had  occasional  communica- 
tions with  you  and  several  of  your  friends  in  which  the 
conversation  was  free  and  unreserved. 

That  no  fact  ever  came  to  my  knowledge,  that  could, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  justify  the  charge  which  has  been 
exhibited.  On  the  contrary,  1 know  that  your  opinion 
did  not  undergo  any  change  from  the  time  I first  saw 
you  on  your  return  to  Washington.  I have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  silence  and  reserve  which  vou  observed 
during  the  contest,  was  dictated  by  a sentiment  of  delica- 
cy to  the  candidates,  and  by  a sense  of  self-respect,  as 
well  as  of  duty  to  the  office  you  held  in  the  house. 

I will  add,  that  during  the  present  summer,  I met  with 
two  gentlemen  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  who  voluntari- 
ly told  me  that  they  heard  you  express  your  decided  pre- 
ference of  Mr.  Adams  at  Lexington,  before  you  left 
home  for  Washington.  With  great  regard,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  J.  S.  JOHNSTON 


Washington , December  8 th.  1 827. 

Dear  sir:  In  answer  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  the 
7th  inst.  requesting  me  to  state  any  recollection  that  1 
may  have  of  a conversation  which  took  place  at  your 
lodgings,  concerning  the  election  of  president  of  the 
United  States,  lean  say,  I distinctly  recollect  that  on  the 
20th  December  1824,  which  was  the  day  of  my  arrival 
here  from  the  state  of  Louisiana  to  take  my  seat  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  I called  on  you  the  same 
evening,  and  in  the  course  of  a conversation,  in  which  1 
informed  you  that  vou  had  lost  the  votes  of  Louisiana,  I 
desired  to  know',  who  you  intended  to  vote  for  as  presi- 
dent; you  then  told  me,  without  any  hesitation,  that  you 
■would  vote  for  Mr.  Adams  in  preference  to  gen.  Jack- 
sou.  With  great  respect,  yours,  respectfully, 

D.  BOULIGNY. 


Washington , August  14 th,  1827. 

I certify  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  con- 
gress 24-5, 1 fjined  at  the  Columbian  college  with  gene- 
ral La  Fayette,  Mr.  Clay  and  others — on  returning  from 
that  dinner  to  tow  n,  Mr.  Clay  and  mi  sell,  (there  being 
no  other  person  with  us),  came  in  the  same  hack.  Du- 
ring the  ride  our  conversation  turned  on  the  then  depend- 
ing presidential  election.  I expressed  myself,  in  the 
event  ot  the  contest  being  narrowed  down  to  Mr.  Adams 
and  gen,  Jackson,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams;  and  Mr.  Clay 
expressed  a coincidence  of  opinion. 

JAMES  BARBOUR. 

La  Grange , Oct.  10,  1827. 

Mr  hear  sir:  Having  accidently  omitted  the  last  op- 
portunity to  answer  your  most  valued  favor,  August  10th, 

1 avail  myself  of  the  next  packet  to  offer  my  affectionate 
thanks,  and  request,  as  much  as  the  pressure  of  business 
allow' s it,  the  very  high  gratification  of  your  correspon- 
dence. 

Your  diplomatic  accounts  from  Europe  leave  little  to 
say;  and  although  a member  of  that  house,  by  courtesy, 
called  representative,  l am  not  the  wiser  nor  shall  I be 
. the  more  useful  for  it.  A dissolution  of  the  house  is 
much  spoken  of — the  ministry  are  recording  the  new' 
electoral  lists  in  consequence  of  a late  Jjill  mingling  the 
vote  of  election  with  the  duties  of  juror,  to  which,  how- 
ever, some  additions  have  been  made.  As  the  public 
mind  is  progressing,  and  several  wilful  errors  have  been 
forcibly  rectified,  a liberal  opposition  cannot  fail  to  be 
more  numerous:  the  question  w'itli  government  is — 
whether  they  will  this  year  meet  a larger  minority,  with 
a seven  years  new  lease,  or  hereafter  risk  to  have  a ma- 
jority against  them,  or  at  least  a stronger  opposition  than 
that  to  which,  in  case  of  dissolution,  they  must  now  sub- 
mit. 

The  account  of  the  funerals  of  Jtfanuel  having  been  in- 
dicted before  an  inferior  tribunal,  and  our  speeches  on 
his  tomb  making  a part  of  the  impeachment  of  the  pub- 
lishers, it  became  the  duty  of  Mon.  Lafitte,  , and 

myself  to  claim  our  share  in  the  trial,  which  we  could 
not  obtain;  but  a judgment  of  the  court,  very  properly 
and  liberally  worded,  has  acquitted  the  selected  objects 
of  the  accusation.  An  appeal  from  that  decision  to  the 
superior  court,  has,  it  is  said,  taken  place. 

The  intervention  of  three  great  powers  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece  seem  to  promise  a respite,  although  it  has  not 
prevented  the  arrival  of  an  Egyptian  fleet  and  a body  of 
soldiers.  There  is,  however,  some  good  in  the  notifica- 
tion made  by  the  French  and  English  admirals  imped- 
ing further  progress.  The  mediation  has  been  accept- 
ed bv  the  Greeks.  The  Ottoman  porte  hitherto  re- 
fuses it.  So  far,  they  oblige  the  mediators  to  commit 
themselves  a little  rntore,  and  if  they  are  sincere,  the* 
porte  must  yield  at  last.  It  is  obvious  to  every  looker  ou, 
that  those  powers  are  jealous  of  liberty,  of  complete  eman- 
cipation, and  jealous  of  each  other.  If  any  body  can  play 
the  difficult  game, -it  must  he  Capo  D’l stria,  who  is  now  on 
his  third  station,  that  of  Paris,  before  lie  proceeds  to  the 
presidential  chair.  He  unites  in  his  person  an  exclusive 
co-incidence  of  happy  circumstances.  After  he  has 
managed  those  discordant  elements,  there  will  be  other 
discordances  to  be  managed  at  home,  for  which  he  also 
seems  to  be  the  proper  and  exclusive  man.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  existence  of  Greece  is  rather  more  secured 
than  it  has  been  of!  ate. 

I have  received  a letter  from  our  friend  Poinsett,  and 
cannot  but  observe  with  him  the  general  and  especial 
attempts  that  have  been  lately  directed  against  the  peace, 
harmony,  and  institutions  of  the  republican  si  >tes  of  South 
America  and  Mexico.  It  is  very  natural  ti.  see  the  re- 
publican minister  of  North  America,  but  to  those  mon- 
archical and  aristocratical  factions.  That  the  imputa- 
tion is  given  from  Europe,  is  not,  I think,  to  be  ques- 
tioned; but  I have  received  with  deep  regret  the  part  of 
your  letter  alluding  to  a man  w'hose  glory,  great  talents, 
and  hitherto  experienced  patriotism  I have  delighted  to 
cherish.  Several  painful  informations  had  reached  me, 
which,  altogether,  and  many  more  besides,  could  not 
weigh  so  much  with  me  as  your  own  sense  of  the  mat- 
ter. I beg  you  to  continue  to  write  on  the  subject,  and 
on  ever}'  matter  relative  to  public  concerns,  to  my  friends 
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and  particularly  to  you  who  know,  my  old,  grateful,  and 
sincere  affection. 

Blessed  as  I have  lately  been  with  the  welcome,  and 
conscious,  as  it  is  my  happy  lot  to  be,  of  -the 5 affectum 
and  confidence  of  all  parties,  and  11  men  in  every  party 
within  the  United  States,  feelings  which  1 n|ost  cordially  re- 
ciprocate, I ever  have  thought  my  self  bound  to  avoid  taking 
any  part  in  local  or  personal  divisions.  Indeed,  if  1 thought 
that  in  these  matters  my  influence  could  be  ot  any  avail,  it 
should  be  solely  exerted  to  deprecate,  not  by  far,  the 
free,  republican,  and  full  discussion  of  principles  and  can- 
didates, but  those  invidious  slanders  which,  ^although 
they  are  happily  repelled  by  the  good  sense,  the .^andor, 
and  in  domestic  instances,  by  the  delicacy  of  tkeAuneri- 
can  people,  tend  to  give  abroad  incorrect  and  dttparaging 
Impressions.  Yet  that  line  of  conduct,  from  which  I must 
not  deviate,  except  in  eminent  cases  n w out  of  tliq  ques- 
tion, does  not  imply  a forgetfulness  of  facts,  nor  a refusal 
to  state  them  occasionally.  My  remembrance  concurs 
with  your  own  on  this  point;  that,  in  the  latter  end  of  De- 
cember, either  before  or  after  my  visit  to  Annapolis,  you 
being  out  of  the  presideutial  candidature,  and  after  having 
expressed  my  abovementioned  motives  of  forbearance,  I, 
by  way  of  a confidential  exception,  allowed  myself  to  put 
a simple  unqualified  question  respecting  your  electioneer- 
ing guess,  and  your  intended  vote.  Your  answer  was 
that,  in  your  opinion,  the  actual  state  of  health  of  Mr. 
Crawford  had  limited  the  contest  to  a choice  between 
Mr.  Adams  and  gen.  Jackson,  that  a claim  founded  on 
military  achievements  did  not  meet  your  preference,  and 
that  you  had  concluded  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams.  Such 
has  been,  if  not  the  literal  wording,  at  least  the  pre- 
cise sense  of  a conversation  which  it  would  have  been  in- 
consistent for  me  to  carry  further  and  not  to  keep  a secret, 
while  a recollection  of  it,  to  assist  your  memory , I should 
not  now  deny,  not  only  to  you  as  my  friend,  but  to  any 
man  in  a similar  situation. 

Present  my  affectionate  respects  to  Mrs.  Clay — re- 
member me  to  all  your  family,  and  to  our  friends  in 
Washington.  I will  write  by  the  same  packet  to  the  pre- 
sident. Believe  me  forever,  your  sincere  and  obliged 
friend,  LAFAYETTE. 


(C.) 

Rockville,  Nov.  3,  1827. 

Dear  sir:  You  requested  me  to  state  the  expressions 
used  by  gen.  Call  on  his  way  to  congress  in  1824,  touching 
the  contemplated  vote  of  Mr.  Clay  for  president  In  the 
annexed  statement,  I have  complied  with  your  request. 
There  was  much  other  conversation,  but  I have  confined 
mysell  strictly  to  your  inquiry.  Respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  JOHN  BRADDOCK. 

Jj.  S.  Forest , esq. 


Rockville,  Montgomery  county , ( JWd.J  Nov.  3.  1827. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1824, 1 saw  gen.  Call  and  several 
Other  gentlemen,  members  of  congress,  on  their  way  to 
Washington,  at  a tavern  in  Rockville;  they  were  convers- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  presidential  election,  and  when 
the  vote  which  Mr.  Clay  would  probably  give  was  spoken 
of,  gen.  Call  declared  that  the  friends  of  gen.  Jackson 
dkl  not  expect  Mr.  Clay  to  vote  for  him,  and  if  he  did  so, 
it  would  be  an  act  of  duplicity  upon  his  part. 

JOHN  BRADDOCK. 

In  stating  the  declaration  of  gen.  Call  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Clay’s  vote,  I have  omitted  an  expletive  which 
should  have  been  introduced  before  the  word  duplicity. 
Save  lhat  the  foregoing  is  literally  his  language.  J.  B. 


Philadelphia,  Oct.  2,  1827. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  yours  of  yesterday’s  date,  request- 
ing me  to  state  to  you  the  particulars  of  some  remarks 
which  you  were  informed  1 had  heard  gen.  Jackson  use  on 
file  subject  of  the  last  presidential, election.  I have  to  state 
that  on  my  way  down  the  Ohio  from  Wheeling  to  Cincin- 
natti  in  the  month  of  March,  1825,  on  board  the  steam 
boat  general  Neville  among  many  other  passenger^,  were 
gen.  Jackson  and  a number  of  gentlemen  from  Penn- 
sylvania, some  of  whom  remarked  to  the  general 
that  they  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  elected  presi- 
dent instead  of  Mr.  Adams.  General  Jackson  replied 
that  if  he  would  have  made  the  same  promises  and 


offers  to  Mr.  Clay  that  Mr.  Adams  had  done,  he  (gen# 
Jackson),  would  then,  in  that  case,  have  been  in  the  presi- 
dential chair,  but. he  would  make  no  promises  to  any; 
that  if  he  went  to  the  presidential  chair  he  would  go 
with  cl^an  hands  and  uncontrolled  by  any  one. 

remarks  were  made  by  gen.  Jackson  in  the 
liearHg  ot  Mr.  James  Parker,  of  Chester  county — 
Miv^Wm.  Crowsdill  of  this  city,  and  myself,  and  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen  unknown  to  me. 

I am,-  most  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

DANIEL  LARGE. 

Samuel  Wet  fieri  ll,  Esq. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  5.  1827. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Daniel  Large  in  the 
prefixed  letter,  is  a faithful  account  of  gen.  Jackson’s 
conversation  on  the  occasion  alluded  to. 

WILLIAM  CROWSDILL. 

In  the  winter  of  1826 — 7,  Mr.  Thos.  Sloan,  of  Browns- 
vdle,  Pa.  iiv  a conversation  in  my  bar  room  respecting 
the  eleemjh  of  the  president  of  the  U.  States,  and  of  the 
corrupt  blu’gain  and  intrigue  which  procured  his  election, 
expressed  nis  opinion  to  be  that  such  practices  had  been 
resorted  to  by  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  and  justified 
his  belief,  by  stating  that  gem  Jackson  had  informed  him 
so,  in  a conversation  with  him  at  Brownsville,  and  which 
was  in  substance  the  same  since  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic by  gen.  Jackson. 

I further  certify,  that  I lately  wrote  to  Mr.  Sloan,  re- 
questing him  to  give  a certificate  of  gen.  Jackson’s  state- 
ment to  him,  but  have  not  received  his  answer. 

RICHARD  SIMMS. 

Wheeling,  Dec.  19,  1827.. 

In  the  winter  ot  1826 — 7,  Mr.  Thos.  Sloan  of  Browns- 
ville, in  a conversation  in  my  presence,  respecting  the 
election  of  the  present  president  of  the  U.  States,  and  of 
the  corrupt  bargain  and  intrigue  which  procured  his  elec- 
tion, expressed  his  opimon  to  be  that  such  practices  had 
been  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Clay;  andjustified  his  beliefby 
relating  a conversation  which  he  had  had  on  that  subject 
with  gen.  Jackson  at  Brownsville,  on  his  return  home 
from  Washington  city,  after  the  election.  Mr.  Sloan  re- 
hearsed at  length  the  statement  made  to  him  by  the  gene- 
ral, and  which  was  in  substance  the  same  since  commu- 
nicated to  the  public  by  gen.  Jackson.  Mr.  Sloan  fur- 
ther said  that  a company,  of  whieh  he  was  one  had  met 
the  gen.  near  to  Brownsville,  and  escorted  him  intotown^ 
which  was  the  occasion  on  which  he  had  made  the  com- 
munication referred  to. 

ALDEN  R.  HOWE*. 

Wheeling,  Va.  Dec.  19 th,  1827. 

(E.) 

MR.  BRENT’S  STATEMENT. 

(See  Niles’  Register,  Yol.  28,  page  25.) 

From  the  National  Journal. 

[It  appears  that  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  an- 
nexed statement,  a copy  of  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Kremer  by 
Mr.  Brent,  with  a request  that  he  would  examine  it,  and 
if  he  discovered  any  inaccuracies,  suggest  such  alterations 
as  he  should  deem  necessary.] 

February  25,  1825. 

I state  without  hesitation,  that  on  the  day  on  which  the 
debate  took  place  in  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the 
proposition  to  refer  Mr.  Clay’s  communication  respect- 
ing “Mr.  Kremer’s  card”  to  a committee,  I heard  Mr. 
Kremer  declare  at  the  fire  place,  in  the  lobby  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  in  a manner  and  language  which  I be- 
lieved sincere,^  that  he  never  intended  to  charge  Mr. 
Clay  with  corruption  or  dishonor  in  his  intended  vote 
for  Mr.  Adams  as  president,  or  that  he  had  transferred, 
or  could  transfer,  the  votes  or  interest  of  his  friends;  that 
he  (Mr.  Kremer)  was  among  the  last  men  in  the  nation 
to  make  such  a charge  against  Mr.  Clay,  and  that  his  ( Mr. 
Kremer’s)  letter  never  was  intended  to  convey  the  ideas 
given  to  it.  The  substance  of  the  above  conversation  I 
immediately  communicated  to  Mr.  Buchannan  and  Mr. 
Hemphill,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Dwight  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  the  house  of  representatives. 

WM,  BRENT, (of  Lou.) 
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I was  present,  and  heard  the  observations,  as  above 
stated,  in  a conversation  between  Mr.  Brent  and  Mr. 
Kremer.  PETER  LITTLE,  (ofMd.) 

Mr.  Digges  who  was  present  when  the  conversation 
referred  to  took  place,  has  affirmed  the  truth  ot  Mr. 
Brent’s  statement,  as  follows; 

March  1,  1825. 

In  the  National  Journal  I percieve  my  name  mentioned 
as  to  a conversation  whicli  took  place  in  the  lobby  ot  the 
house  of  representatives,  between  Mr.  Brent,  of  Lou. 
and  Mr.  Kremer,  and  1 feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Mr.  Brent’s  statement  in  the  paper  ot  this  day,  ’is  sub- 
stantially correct.  WM.  DUDLEY  DIGGES. 

Extract  from  a letter  from  Joseph  Kent,  governor  of 
Maryland, to  a gentleman  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  dated 
Rosemont,  May  15 th,  1827. 

“I  have  seen  so  little  of  late  from  your  slate  upon 
the  subject  of  politics,  that  I do  not  know  whether  the  vio- 
lence of  the  opposition  to  the  present  administration 
has  extended  itself  among  you  or  not.  Ojp*  friend  Mr. 
Clay  appeal’s  to  be  the  chief  object  of  perrecution  with 
the  opposition.  They  are  with  great  industry  conducting  a 
systematical  attack  upon  him,  which  commenced  with  the 
Kremer  story,  which  was  an  entire  fabrication.  At  the 
time  the  plot  opened  1 was  a member  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, and  heard  Kremer  declare  he  never  de- 
signed to  charge  Mr.  Clay  with  any  thing  dishonorable  in 
his  life.” 

“The  old  man,  naturally  honest,  was  imposed  on  at 
the  time  by  a powerful  influence,  and  constrained  to  act 
his  part  in  an  affair,  which,  from  beginning  t > end,  was  as 
much  a fiction  as  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  or  the 
School  for  Scandal.  The  attack  on  Mr.  Clay  during  the 
late  session  of  congress,  by  general  Saunders,  as  far  as  1 
could  judge  from  the  debate  as  published,  proved  an  en- 
tire abortion,  and  I hardly  know  which  surprised  me 
most,  the  folly  of  the  attack,  or  the  inconsistency  of  the 
general.  You  have  seen,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  F.  Johnson 
stated  in  his  reply  to  general  Saunders,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  presidential  election  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
he,  gen.  S.  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams  in  pre- 
ference to  gen.  Jackson.  In  confirmation  of  what  Mr. 
Johnson  has  stated,  I well  remember  that  not  ten  minutes 
before  the  election  gen.  Shunders  came  to  me  with  an 
anxious  countenance,  discovering  deep  concern  indeed, 
and  used  these  emphatic  words” — “I  hope  to  God  you 
may  be  able  to  terminate  the  election  on  the  first  ballot, 
for  fear  we  from  North  Carolina  may  be  forced' to  vote 
for  gen.  Jackson.”  North  Carolina,  you  know,  voted  in 
the  house  of  representatives  for  Mr.  Crawford,  whose 
prospect  of  success  was  hopeless,  although  the  electors 
of  that  state  gave  their  votes  in  favor  of  gen.  Jackson. 
Knowing  the  deep  interest  you  have  always  taken  in  Mr. 
Clay’s  welfare,  1 have  been  induced  to  give  you  for  your 
ersonal  satisfaction,  these  particulars.  Mr.  Clay  I have 
nown  intimately  for  sixteen  years;  his  public  career  is 
completely  identified  with  every  event  of  the  country 
From  that  period  to  the  present  time,  whether  in  peace 
or  war.  During  the  late  war  I have  seen  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, after  having  gone  out  of  committee  of  the 
whole,  return  to  it  again,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  affording 
Mr.  Clay  an  opportunity  (then  speaker)  of  putting  down 
the  desperate  and  infuriated  advocates  of  British  tyranny, 
insult  and  injury.  But  his  enemies  say  Mr.  Adams  bar- 
gained with  him.  This  is  assertion  without  proof,  and  is 
destitute  of  truth,  as  it  is  of  manly  frankness.  His  supe- 
rior qualifications  placed  him  in  the  department  of  state, 
and  history  furnishes  no  instance,  when  so  superior  a 
man  ever  had  to  bargain  for  a high  station,  for  which  his 
peculiar  fitness  was  evident  to  every  one.  In  Maryland 
the  administration  is  daily  gaining  ground,  and  by  the  time 
the  election  occurs,  I hope  we  shall  be  able  to  present  an 
undivided  front  in  their  support.” 

Elections  and  electioneering.  The  convention  of 
delegates  appointed  by  the  people  of  N.  Carolina,  favorable 
to  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Adams,  represented  thirteen 
out  of  the  fifteen  electoral  districts.  William  Davidson, 
esq.  was  appointed  chairman,  and  J.  Gales,  esq.  secretary. 
Mr.  Gaston  opened  the  business  of  the  meeting  with  a 
brief  address;  and  the  convention  proceeded  to  the  nomi-  1 


nation  of  electors  of  president  and  vice  president  as  fol- 
lows: 

Electoral  districts  and  electors. 

1.  Burke,  Buncomb  , Rutherford  and  Hayward — col. 
Isaac  /’.  river y,  of  Burke. 

2.  Wilkes,  Iredell,  Surry  and  Ashe — Dr.  Abner 
Franklin , of  Iredell 

3.  Mecklenburg,  Cabarrus  and  Liucoln — Robert  H. 
Burton , of  Lincoln. 

4.  Rowan,  Davidson  and  Montgomery — Edmund  De- 
berry, of  Montgomery. 

5.  Rockingham,  Stokes  and  Caswell — Dr.  Andrew 
Bowman,  of  Stokes. 

6.  Randolph,  Guilford  and  Chatham — Gen'.  Alexander' 
Grey , of  Randolph. 

7.  Richmond,  Anson,  Robeson,  Moore  and  Cumber- 
land— Ur.  Benjamin  Robinson,  of  Cumberland. 

8.  Piyi  hon,  Orange  and  Granville — Dr.  James  S. 
(Smith,  of  Orange. 

9.  Wake,  Johnston  and  Wayne — Col.  William  Hinton, 
of  Wake. 

10.  Warren,  Franklin,  Halifax  and  Nash — Edward 
Hall,  of  Franklin. 

1 1 . Bertie,  Northampton,  Hertford  and  Martin — Sam . 
Hyman,  of  Martin. 

12.  Pasquotank,  Gates,  Chowan,  Perquimons,  Cam- 
den and  Currituck — Isaac  J\'.  Lamb,  of  Pasquotank. 

13.  Beaufort,  Edgecomb,  Pitt,  Washington,  Tyrell 
and  Hyde — General  William  Clarke,  of  Pitt. 

14.  Craven,  Greene,  Lenoir,  Jones,  Cateret  and  Ons- 
low— William  Blackledge,  of  Craven. 

15.  Bladen,  Sampson,  Columbus,  Duplin,  New  Ha- 
hpver  and  Brunswick — Daniel  L.  Kenan,  of  Duplin. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  people,  on  the  approaching  election  of  president  and 
vice  president. 

A resolution  passed  the  house  of  representatives  of 
Georgia,  on  the  19th  ult.  nominating  William  H Craw - 
ford  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  vice  president  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  senate  refused  to  concur  in  this 
resolution,  not  deeming  it  advisable  to  make  any  nomi- 
nation for  that  office.  Both  houses,  however,  agreed  to 
support  general  Jackson  for  the  presidency. 

The  Augusta,  (Geo.)  Chronicle,  in  commenting  upon 
and  disapproving  the  nomination  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives’of  Georgia,  of  Mr.  Crawford  as  a candidate  of 
the  “Jackson  party”  for  the  vice-presidency,  thus  con- 
cludes its  observations: 

“Several  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  most  prominent  friends  in 
this  state,  still  avow  their  preference  of  Mr.  Adams,  who 
was  the  acknowledged  second  choice  of  his  party  at  the 
iasi  election;  and  if  we  mistake  not,  such  will  be  shewn^, 
ere  long,  to  be  the  real  sentiments  of  Mr.  Crawford  him- 
self, notwithstanding  the  declarations  which  have  been 
made  to  the  contrary.” 

Th'  house  ■ i representatives  of  Delaware  being  “equal- 
ly divided  on  the  presidential  question,”  could  not  elect 
a speaker.  They  balloted  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  10 
against  10,  and  then  broke  up  informally,  sine  die.  The 
absent  member,  who  was  sick,  addressed  a letter  to  the 
tellers,  declaring  his  attachment  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and  stating  that  he  would  vote  for  Dr.  Morris, 
the  administration  candidate  for  speaker.  The  conduct 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  house  is  severely  spoken 
of — and  it  is  said  that  they  have  disappointed  their  consti- 
tuents. 

Elections  have  lately  been  held  in  Lancaster  and  Adams 
counties,  Fennsylvania,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  caused  by  the  decease  of  members  elect 
— and  in  each,  a gentleman  friendly  to  the  administration 
was  chosen — as  follow's;  in  Lancaster  Mr.  Hoffman  had 
1,693  votes,  but  two  “Jackson  candidates”  were  run, 
one  rece  ived  1,494  and  the  other  948.  In  Adams  county, 
Mr.  McSherry  had  a majority  -of  284  votes  over  his 
“Jackson”  opponent.  The  city  election  in  Pittsburg 
turned  decidedly- on  the  presidential  question.  The  con- 
test was  an  ardent  one,  and  about  one  third  more  votes 
than  usual  were  taken.  The  highest  on  the  “administra- 
tion ticket”  received  537,  highest  on  the  “Jackson”401 — 
average  majority  in  favor  of  the  “administration  ticket” 
138. 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  met  on  .Monday  week. 
The  house  of  delegates  elected  Mr.  Chapman  speaker 
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by  41  votes  against  35  given  to  Mv.  Thomas,  and  one 
blank.  Gen.  JWarriot  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  senate, 
in  the  place  of  »Mr.  Lloyd,  who  resigned  that  station  on 
account  of  bad  health.  On  the  7th  inst.  gov.  Kent  was 
re-elected,  without  opposition,  except  one  vote  given  to 
a gentleman  who  was  not  a candidate,  and  12  blank  votes 
—he  had  80  votes.  .Messrs.  .Martin,  Stenart,  Davis, 
Estep  and  Jones,  were  elected  members  of  the  council. 
.Messrs.  Davis  and  Estep  are  new  members.  The  go- 
vernor and  council,  except  Mv.  Jones,  are  “friendly  to 
the  administration.” 

A convention  of  delegates,  appointed  at  meetings  of 
the  people,  friendly  to  the  present  administration,  was 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  28lh  ult.  Jeremiah  .Mor- 
row, president,  and  William  Doherty  and  Thomas  Cor- 
win secretaries.  They  agreed  to  recommend  the  follow- 
ing electoral  ticket: 

Jeremiah  .Morrow,  Warren;  Peter  Hitchcock,  Geau- 
ga; William  Ruffin,  Hamilton;  James  .McBride,  Butler; 
Joseph  Hawkins,  Preble;  Benjamin  Whiteman,  Green; 
John  Smith,  Highland;  Duncan  JIT’ Arthur,  Ross;  Ralph 
Osborn,  Franklin;  William  Kendall,  Scioto;  Isaac  Van- 
horn, .Muskingum;  John  Patterson,  Belmont;  John 
Jlf’Laughlin,  Jefferson;  William  Fogle,  Stark;  Aaron 
Wbeeler,  Ashtabula;  Ebenezer  Lane,  Huron. 

A similar  convention  was  held  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
on  the  17th  December.  It  consisted  of  nearly  300  mem- 
ber from  60  counties.  Gen.  James  Garrard,  president, 
and  gen.  Thomas  Bodley,  and  Thomas  Helm,  esq.  se- 
cretaries. The  following  tickets  were  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  to  the  support  of  the  friends  of  the  admin- 
istration in  the  several  districts,  as  electors  of  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  southern  district — Christopher  Tompkins,  of 
Barren;  Ephraim  M.  Ewing,  of  Logan;  Alney  .McLean, 
of  Meek  lenburg,  and  John  Anderson,  of  Graves.  For  the 
middle  district — Thomas  Eve,  of  Knox;  Thomas  G.  How- 
ard, of  Madison;  Gabriel  Slaughter,  of  Mercer;  Joseph 
Allen,  of  Breckenridge;  and  Burr  Harrison,  of  Nelson. 
For  the  northern  district — John  M.  McConnell,  of 
Greenup;  David  Payne,  of  Mason;  Thomas  Bodley,  of 
Fayette;  Richard  Southgate,  of  Campbell;  and  Richard 
Taylor,  of  Franklin. 

Some  discussion  took  place  in  the  convention  upon  the 
expediency  ol  nominating  a candidate  for  the  vice  presi- 
dency; but  the  prevailing  sentiment  appeared  to  be,  that  it 
was  not  expedient  for  the  convention  to  make  a nomina- 
tion; and  the  convention,  trusting  that  the  electors  nomi- 
nated, will  vote  for  that  candidate  who  shall  be  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  friends  of  the  present  administration 
throughout  the  union,  declined  acting  on  that  sobject. 

T.  he  convention  also  nominated  gen.  Thomas  Metcalfe, 
for  governor,  and  Joseph  II.  Underwood,  esq.' for  lieut. 
governor. 

Gen.  Root  has  been  re-elected  speaker  of  the  house  of 
assembly  in  New  York,  without  regular  opposition — for 
him  114  votes,  4 blanks  and  3 scattering.  Mr.  Segur 
was  elected  clerk  by  1 17  votes  and  4 blanks. 

The  Pennsylvania  political  conventions  met  at  Harris- 
burg on  the  4th  and  8th  inst.  We  have  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  former,  but  those  of  the  latter 
have  not  yet  reached  us. 

The  convention  of  the  4th  was  composed  of  delegates 
from  43  of  the  51*  counties  ol  the  state,  amounting  to 
112  persons,  and  convened  for  the  support  of  the  present 
administration  of  the  United-  States.  Judge  Burnside, 
of  Centre  county,  was  president,  Samuel  Wetheriil,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Archibald  Bard,  of  Franklin  countv, 
vice  presidents— and  Charles  Israel,  of  Alleghany,  and 
David  Shulze,  of  York,  secretaries. 

Among  other  proceedings,  the  following  were  nomi- 
nated as  electors  of  president  and  vice  president. 

Gabriel  IJiester,  of  Dauphin  county,  and  John  Reed, of 
Washington  county.  [For  the  state  at  large.] 

!«*•  district,  Charles  Penrose,  county  of  Philadelphia, 
2nd  district , Samuel  Wetheriil,  city  of  Philadelphia 
3d  district,  Guy  Bryan,  county  of  Philadelphia,  bth  dis- 
trict, Samuel  Dale,  Lancaster  county — David  Townsend. 
Chester  county,  and  Pierce  Crossby,  of  Del.  county. 

*It  is  stated  that  all  but  two  counties  appointed  dele- 
gates— but  that  the  distance  of  some,  with  the  severity  of 
the  season,  prevented  their  attendance. 
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5th  district,  Philip  Ileed,  of  Montgomery  county,  6 th 
district,  Jacob  Goodhart,  of  Lebanon  county,  7lh  dis- 
trict, George  Schall,  of  Berks  county,  and  George Raush, 
of  Schuylkill  county. 

§fy*district,  William  Watts,  of  Bucks  county,  and 
George  Weber,  of  Northampton  county. 

9th  district,  George  Dennison,  of  Luzerne,  Daniel 
Montgomery,  of  Columbia,  William  Wilson,  of  Lycom- 
ing. 

10 district,  James  S.  Mitchell,  of  York  county,  IDA 
district , John  Reed,  of  Cumberland,  John  Hershberger, 
of  Franklin  county. 

12 th  district,  Conrad  Bucher  of  Huntingdon  county; 
13 th  district,  Henry'  Black,  of  Somerset  county  ; 14 th. 
district,  Jeremiah  Kendall,  of  Fayette  county;  15th  dis- 
trict, Thomas  McCall,  of  Washington  county;  Ibth  dis- 
trict, Francis  McClure,  ol  Alleghany  county;  and  Ja- 
cob Meehling,  of  Butler  county. 

17th  district,  John  Lobingier,  of  Westmoreland  comi- 
ty; 18tA  district,  John  Leech,  of  Mercer  county. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted — 
Resofojfed,  That  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen, 
Richard  Rush , of  Pennsylvania,  now  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  re- 
commended to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  a can- 
didate for  the  office  of  vice  president. — The  various  and 
important  stations  whigh  he  lias  ably  and  honorably  fill- 
ed; tl|e  sound  principles  he  has  on  all  occasions,  and  in 
all  stations,  displayed;  thecingular  and  distinguished  abili- 
ty with  which  he  lias  advocated  “the  American  system,” 
and  the  watchful  care,  as  well  as  enlightened  skill,  with 
which  he  has  presided  over  the  treasury  department,  are 
the  best  pledges  which  can  be  given  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  he  will,  in  every  station,  sedulously'  devote  his 
time  and  his  talents  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  his  country. 

Many  other  proceedings  were  had,  which  we  have 
not  room  to  notice.  Committees  of  vigilance  were  ap- 
pointed in  each  county,  and  an  address  to  the  people 
agreed  upon.  A committee  addressed  a polite  note  to 
gov.  Shulze,  stating  that  iiis  name,  either  lor  the  vice 
presidency,  or  to  be  placed  on  the  electoral  ticket,  would 
be  very  acceptable  to  the  convention — but  he  declined  a 
nomination  for  either,  feeling  it  his  duty7,  as  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  far  as  might  be  in  his  power,  “to  soothe 
and  allay,  rather  than  aggravate  the  asperities  which  ne- 
cessarily will  appertain  to  the  approaching  presidential 
canvas.” 

Protection  gf  manufactures.  We  have  many  times 
congratulated  our  readers  on  the  “glorious  invention”  of 
taking  the  yeas  and  nay7S.  We  believe  that  the  United 
States — perhaps  Pennsylvania,  has  the  honor  of  having 
discovered  this  strong  link  between  representatives  and 
constituents,  and  the  happy  means  of  insuring  that  pre- 
cious quality  among  republicans,  responsibility. 

Believing  that  it  is  important,  at  “the  present*momen- 
tous  crisis,”  that  the  people  should  be  afforded  all  possi- 
ble light  tp  judge  of  the  motives  as  well  as  of  the  doings  of 
their  representatives  in  congress,  in  relation  to  the  great 
subject  which  now  interests  all' parts  of  the  U.  States, 
and  all  parties — we  have  taken  no  small  pains  to  prepare 
the  three  following  tables  for  the  people’s  use.  It  would 
be  imprudent  to  say7,  that  they  are  absolutely  correct, 
though  they  have  been  carefully  made  out  and  examined 
— the  several  different  points  embraced  in  them  render- 
ing error  easy,  and  difficult  of  detection,  in  all  cases. — 
But  they  cannot  vary  materially  from  truth;  and  we  re- 
commend the  whole  matter  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  every  person  aceustomed  to  reflect  upon  causes  to  pro- 
duce effects. 

TABLE  NO.  I. 

Yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  committee 
on  manufactures  on  the  31s<  ult.  and  passed  as  'modi- 
fied, shewing  the  vote  of  each  member  present  and  the 
stale  to  which  he  belongs;  and,  if  tnembers  of  the  last 
congress,  the  vote  of  each  upon  the  woollens  bill , in 
February  last,  provided  they  were  present,  and  voted 
on  both  the  resolution  and  the  bill. 

[The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  members  of  the 
last  and  present  congress  are  printed  in  roman  —those  of 
the  new  members  in  italic.] 
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X- 

Tracy, 

X- 

"V  erplank. 

Y 

Ward, 

Y 

J.  J.  Wood, 

X- 

S.  Wood, 

Woodcock. 

X- 

X- 

-Y  - 


-ab. 

-Y 

-Y 

up- 


weight, 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Mr.  Condict, 

Holcombe,  ab. 

Pierson, 

Swann, 

Thompson , ab. 
T ucker, 

DELAWARE. 

Mr.  Johns , 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Ad  da  ms, 
Anderson, 

Bur  low 
Buchanan, 
Coulter, 
Forward, 
Frey, 

Green, 
Ingham, 
Kremer, 

King, 
Lawrence, 
Miller,  ah. 
Miner, 
Mitchell, 
McKean, 

Orr, 

Ramsey, 
Sergeant,  ab. 
Stephenson, 
Stengei'e, 
Stewart, 


X- 


X- 


X- 


Van  Horne, 

Y . 

Wilson,  ab. 

Wolf, 

Y ’. 

MARILAND. 

Barney, 

Y . 

Dorsey, 

Y . 

Gale,* 

Y . ■ 

Kerr, 

Y . ■ 

Little, 

. x. 

-Y 

-ab. 


- MV. 


Sprigg, 
Washington, 
Weems,  ab. 
Wilson,  ab. 
VIRGINIA. 

Mr.  Allen,  ab. 
Alexander, 
Archer, 
Armstrong, 

J.  S.  Barbour, 

P.  P.  Barbour,Y 
Bassett, 

Claiborne, 
Davenport, 

Flovd, 

Tiffin', 

Alaxweil, 

Mercer, 

McCoy, 

Xewton, 
Randolph, 

Rives, 

Roane, 

Smyth, 

Stevenson, 
Taliaferro,  ab. 

Trezvant* 

orth  Carolina. 


Y - 


Alston, 

Y 

Barringer, 

Y 

Bryan, 

Y 

Carson,  ab. 

— 

•Conner, 

Y 

%uif>eper. 

— 

Hall, 

Y 

Holmes. 

% 

Y 

N.. 


J\ames. 


* _ 
o-o  O 

— 0_  3 

’ S'  S' 

3 O 


Y 

_ 

_ 

X 

Y 

— . 

X 

Y 

- . 

- 

X 

Y 

- . 

- 

X 

,Y 

- . 

- 

_ 

Y 

- . . 

_ 

X 

Y 

- . . 

_ 

X 

Y 

- . . 

- 

X 

Y 

- .* 

X 

- 

X.. 

_ 

_ 

- 

X.. 

_ 

_ 

Y 

_ . . 

_ 

X 

Y 

- . . 

- 

X 

- 

X.. 

_ 

X. 

Y 

- . . 

ab. 

Y 

- . . 

X 

Y 

- . . 

_ 

Y 

- 

- 

sp. 

- 

- 

- • X 


Long, 
Sawyer,  ab. 
Shepherd, 
Turner, 
Williams,  ab. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Mr.  Carter, 
Davis, 
Drayton, 
Hamilton, 
McDuffie, 
JWartin, 
Mitchell, 
J\'uckolls, 
Tucker,  ab. 

GEORGIA. 

Mr.  Floyd, 

Fort, 

Haynes, 
Gilmer, 
Lumpkin, 
Thompson, 

1 vacancy. 
KENTUCKY. 

Mr.  Buckner, 
Clark, 
Daniel, 
Lecompte, 
Letcher, 
Lyon, 

Metcalfe,  • 
McIIatton, 
Moore, 
Wicklifte, 
Yancey , 

1 vacaucy. 

TENNESSEE. 

Mr.  Bell, 

Blair,  ab. 
Crockett,  ab. 
Desha, 
Isaacks, 

Lea, 

Marable, 

Mitchell, 

Polk, 

OHIO. 

Mr.  Bartley, ; 
Beecher, 
Creighton, 
Davenport, 
Findlay, 
McLean, 
Russell, 
Sloane, 
Stanbery , 
Vauce, 

Vinton, 

Whittlesey-, 

Woods, 

Wright, 

LOUISIANA. 

Mr.  Brent, 

Gurley, 
Livingston, 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr.  Haile, 
INDIANA. 

Mr.  Blake, 
Jennings, 
Smith, 

ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  Duncan, 
Alabama. 
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Moore, 
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. . .—  X 

McKee, 
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. 

- . X 

Oweu, 
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— . 

. X 

MISSOURI. 

Bates, 

X, 
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TABLE  NO.  II. 

Votes  on  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  committee  on  ma- 
nufactures, dist;  ibuled  among  the  several  states. 

FOR.  AGAINST.  ABSENT.  WHOLE  NO. 


Maine 

2 

5 

0 

7 

New  Hampshire 

1 

5 

0 

6 

Vermont 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Massachusetts 

0 

11 

2 

13 

Rhode  Island 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Connecticut 

0 

6 

0 

6 

New  York 

15 

17 

2 

34 

New  Jersey 

0 

4 

2 

6 

Pennsylvania 

18 

4 

4 

26 

Delaware 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Maryland 

5 

2 

2 

9 

Virginia 

16 

3 

3* 

22 

North  Carolina 

8 

2 

3 

13 

South  Carolina 

8 

0 

1 

9 

Georgia 

6 

0 

1 

7 

Kentucky 

6 

5 

1 

12 

Tennessee 

7 

0 

2 

9 

Ohio 

2 

12 

0 

14 

Louisiana 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Mississippi 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Indiana 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Illinois 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Alabama 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Missouri 

0 

1 

0 

1 

102  88  23  213 

The  results  from  the  preceding  table  are  striking  and 
important.  The  following  are  some  of  the  qhief  things 
that  will  arrest  the  attention  of  those  who  consider  it: 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alaba- 
ma, gave  sixty-four  votes  on  the  resolution— -fifty-seven 
for  and  seven  against  it.  These  states  have  always  been 
opposed  to  the  protection  of  domestic  industry,  by  means 
of  duties  on  importation,  and  have  acted  consistently. 
Of  the  57  votes  for  the  resolution,  one  was  given  by  a 
gentleman  favorable  to  the  system — but  ot  the  7 who 
voted  against  the  resolution,  at  least  4 so  acted  because 
of  the  principle  involved  in  it,  being  opposed  to  the  pro- 
tection sought  for;  then,  these  5 special  votes  being 
deducted,  56  members  from  the  anti-tariff  states  stood 
against  three  from  the  same  states.  The  character  of 
the  resolution  cannot  then  be  doubted,  as  being  hostile  to 
the  system.  It  is  written  as  with  “a  pencil  of  light.5’ 
And  there  is  a valuable  old  saying,  “tell  me  what  com- 
pany you  keep,  and  1 will  tell  you  what  you  are.  ” Penn- 
sylvania, hitherto  forming  the  phalanx  in  favor  of  domes- 
tic industry — 18  to  4,  joined  the  members  from  the  south 
who  have  always  heretofore,  as  with  the  heart  and  soul 
of  one  man,  voted  against  her  and  her  favorite  principles. 
Fetalis  d c mma,  &c.  But  we  rust  that  ^tep  will  be 
recovered.  On  the  tariff  question,  there  cannot  remain 
an  union  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  unless  one 
or  the  other  clearly  surrenders  principle,  in  some  quid 
pi'O  quo. 

TABLE  NO.  III. 

Shewing  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  last , and  who 
are  also  members  of  the  present  congress,  for  or  against 
the  woollens  bill,  and  for  and  against  the  resolution  of 
the  committee  on  manufactures — by  states: 

The  woollen's  bill.  The  resolution.  ^ 

FOR.  AGAINST.  FOR.  AGAINST.  VOteS. 


Maine 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

N.  Hampshire 

5 

0 

I 

4 

5 

Vermont 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Massachusetts 

7 

0 

0 

7 

7 

Rhode  Island 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Connecticut 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

New  York 

8 

3 

3 

8 

11 

New  Jersey 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Pennsylvania 

9 

5 

11 

3 

14 

Delaware 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

Virginia 

0 

13 

12 

1 

13 

North  Carolina 

0 

6 

1 

5 

6 

’-Including  the  speaker,  who  did  not  vote. 


South  Carolina  0 5 5 0 5 

Georgia  0 2 2 0 2 

Kentucky  2 6 4 4 8 

Tennessee  0 4 4 0 4 

Ohio  9 1 1 9 10 

Louisiana  0 3 3 0 3 

Mississippi  0 1 1 0 1 

Indiana  0 1 0 1 1 

Illinois  0 0 0 0 p 

Alabama  0 3 3 0 3 

Missouri  0 0 0 0 0 

This  table  shows  a remarkable  degree  of  steadiness 
among  the  old  members,  (except  in  Pennsylvania),  their 
votes  on  the  woollens  bill  being  compared  with  those  on 
the  resolution.  There  is  only  one  change  in'each  of  the 
states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Indiana,  for  various  causes;  two 
changes  in  Kentucky,  and  six  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  all 
the  latter  for  the  resolution.  The  rest  of  the  states  hav- 
ing old  members,  to  wit,  Vermont.  Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  South  Ca- 
rolina. Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  shew  no  change.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed,  that  one  gentleman  of  New  York  who  voted  for 
the  woollens  bill  also  voted  for  the  resolution — and  that 
another  voted  against  both. 

We  have  seen  the  votes  on  the  resolution  distri- 
buted among  the  “frieMds  of  the  administration,”  and  ot 
“gen.  Jackson.”  We  have  not  yet  drawn  such  lines  as 
these — nor  are  they  necessary.  We  go  for  the  system, 
the  whole  system,  and  nothing  but  the  system,  to  which 
the  resolution  is  decidedly  hostile,  being  introduced  by  an 
anti-tariff  member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Martin,  of  S. 
Carolina,  and  receiving  a majority  of  all  the  votes  which  it 
obtained  from  the  anti-tariff  states;  but  if  the  resolution 
bad  thus  appeared  to  all  the  members  at  the  time  when 
voted  for,  we  think  that  it  would  not  have  been  passed. 
It  bears  upon  the  front  of  it  “down  with  the  tariff,”  and 
we  are  preparing  ourselves  for  a defeat,  for  several 
causes  that  might  be  .mentioned;  but  will  not  “give  up 
the  ship.”  YVTe  have  suffered  persecution  for  our  prin- 
ciples, and  they  are  the  dearer  to  us  on  that  account 
Something  may  happen,  through  the  resoluteness  of  the 
friends  of  the  system,  that  will  favor  their  cause,  and  a 
plain  and  plump  taking  of  the  yeas  and  nays  be  insisted 
upon  and  obtained , unless  it  is  determined  to  avoid  that 
awful  responsibility  by  delay;  or  to  crush  the  projects 
of  the  farmers  and  manufacturers,  by  the  weight  of  matter 
heaped  upon  them,  and  produce  a private  smothering  of 
that  which  may  not  be  openly  and  manfully  met  in  argu- 
ment and  vote. 

We  have  much  to  say  on  these  things.  We  have  no 
compromises  on  the  subject,  of  protection,  nor  will  we 
permit  of  “combinations”  against  its  principle — if  we 
can  prevent  or  dissolve  them. 


TWENTIETH  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

January  3.  Mr.  Silsbee  asked  and  obtained  leave  of 
absence  for  his  colleague,  Mr.  Webster,  for  one  week. — 
This  request  was  made  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s continued  indisposition,  and  Mrs.  W.  being  also 
very  ill  at  New  York. 

Mr.  Smith  m S.  C.  presented  the  memorial  of  sundry 
citizens  f South  Carolina  against  an  increase  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  ' ’arks  presented  the  memorial  of  the  manufactur- 
ing association  of  Pittsburgh,  praying  that  congress  will 
impose  an  additional  duty  on  imported  woollens,  for  the 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  praying  that 
congress  will  lessen  the  term  of  credit  on  duty  bonds. 
The  petition  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  -JWarks  having  moved  the  reference  of  the  petition 
to  the  committee  on  manufactures — 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  observed  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  reference  of  the  petition,  hut  he  thought  that 
the  portion  of  which  it.  related  to  lessening  the  term  of 
credit  on  duty  bonds,  should  be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  finance. 

Mr.  Marks  assenting  to  this  course,  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Smith. was  adopted,  and  the  memorial  as  referred 
accordingly,  k ■ . . ‘ 

Mr.  Noble  submitted  a resolution  inquiring  into  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a post  office  in  the  capitel  for 
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the  use  of  the  senate,  and  the  appointment  of  a post  mas- 
ter, who  shall  also  act  as  a librarian  for  the  senate, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  /ires«/e?i£cornmunicated  a letter  from  the  secretary 
of  the  navy,  accompanied  by  fifty  copies  of  the  Naval 
Register  for  the  year  1828,  for  the  use  of  the  senate. 

Also  a letter  from  the  post  master  general,  stating  the 
names,  number,  and  salaries  of  the  clerks  employed  in 
his  department. 

Mr.  Hayne  presented  a memorial  from  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  S.  C.  praying  for  an  uniform  rule  as  to  da- 
mages ou  bills  of  exchange. 

He  also,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  naval  affairs, 
reported  a bill  increasing  the  pay  ot  lieutenants  in  the 
U.  S.  navy,  who  had  served  ten  years  as  such,  which 
were  severally  disposed  of. 

Mr.  ffoodbury,  from  the  select  committee  to  which 
^ was  referred  the  memorial  of  the  surviving  officers  of  the 
revolution,  made  a report  on  the  same,  accompanied  by 
a bill  for  their  relief;  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  a 
second  reading.  The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Harrison  that  1,000  co- 
pies of  the  report  be  printed,  but  on  the  suggestion  of  a 
senator,  Mr.  H.  moved  for  the  printing  of  500  copies — 
when,  after  some  remarks  .from  Messrs.  Johnson,  Harri- 
son, Chandler  and  Foot,  tlie  motion  for  printing  1,000 
copies  and  500  copies  were  severally  put  and  loot. 

The  resolution  presented  Mr.  JP*»r>  is  on  ■Monday  last, 
requesting  the  president  to  comruunicate  to  the  senate, 
(so  far  as  may  he  compatible  with  the  public  interest), 
any  information  in  his  possession  relative  to  any  alleged 
aggression  on  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  the  persons  claiming  authority  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province  ot  New  Brunswick,  was  taken 
up  and  agreed  to. 

Messrs.  Knight  and  Bateman  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee on  enrolled  bills,  on  the  part  of  the  senate.  Mr. 
Knight  was,  at  his  urgent  request,  excused  from  serving 
on  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Ellis  was  ppointed  in  his 
stead. 

The  bill  for  cancelling  the  bond  given  in  the  case  of  the 
slaves  captured  in  the  Ramirez,  was  considered  anti 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  for  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  as  for- 
merly amended,  came  up  for  discussion,  and,  after  being 
further  amended  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  McKinley, 
Johnson,  ofKy.  Smith , ofS.  C.  Rowan,  Berrien,  Branch 
and  Kane , the  senate  adjourned. 

January  4.  The  president  communicated  to  the  se- 
nate the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  the  public 
buildings;  also  a report  of  the  secretary  of  state  with  co- 
pies of  the  correspondence  with  the  British  government, 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  light  houses,  &c.  within 
their  jurisdiction  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Florida,  winch 
were  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hayne  presented  a memorial'  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  ofS.  Carolina,  against  an  increase  of  duty  on 
imports.  The  president  of  the  senate  communicated  a 
memorial  signed  by  a number  of  citizens  of  the  state  of 
Delaware,  praying  for  protection  against  “foreign  rival- 
ry” in  the  manufacture  of  wool,  and  other  branches  of 
American  industry;  and  referring  congress  to  the  memo- 
rial of  the  Harrisburg  Convention,  in  the  recommends 
tions  and  suggestions  of  which,  they  heartily  agr  ed,  and 
praying  that  efficient  protection  may  be  afforded  to  all 
the  interests  recommended  therein;  which,  were  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  manufactures  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francis  Larche,  of  New  Or- 
leans, was  taken  up  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  the 
blank  being  filled  with  $800,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a third  reading. 

After  other  business  transacted  this  day,  of  which  here- 
after we  will  take  notice,  the  bill  for  the  abolishment  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  the  order  of  the  day,  was  again 
taken  up,  and  when  Messrs.  Hayne,  Kane,  Van  Buren, 
Johnson,  of  Ky.  had  spoken  on  the  subject, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Berrien,  the  bill  was  postponed  to 
and  made  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  next. 

The  senate  then  went  into  the 'consideration  of  execu- 
tive business,  and  when  the  doors  were  opened, 

The  senate  a journed  to  Monday  next. 


January  7.  The  chair  communicated  letters  from 
the  secretaries  of  war  and  the  navy,  stating  the  number 
and  compensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  departments. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Ky.  having  moved  to  print  two  thou- 
sand copies  of  a report  made  several  years  since  from  the 
war  department,  in  w hich  the  names  of  the  surviving  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  entitled  to  lands  were 
enrolled,  an  animated  debate  took  place  between  Messrs. 
Johnson,  Harrison  and  Branch,  during  which  the  last 
named  gentleman  moved  the  reference  of  the  resolution  to 
the  judiciary  committee,  to  be  examined  by  them,  and 
some  method  adopted  to  prevent  the  frauds  which  might 
arise  from  the  publication,  by  the  acts  of  speculators. 

Afti  r further  proceedings,  the  question  on  Mr.  Branch’s 
motion  was  taken,  arid  the  report  referred  to  the  judiciary 
committee,  to  inquire  and  report  whether  it  is  expedient 
to  print  the  same,  and  in  what  manner  it  shall  be  done. 

Mr.  King,  from  the  committee  on  the  public  lands, 
reported  the  bill  for  the  graduation  of  the  prices  of  pub- 
lic lands,  without  amendment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Macon,  the  senate  went  into  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  and,  after  remaining 
two  hours  so  employed,  adjourned. 

January  8.  The  senate  did  not  sit  this  day. 

January  9.  The  chair  communicated  a letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  enclosing  a list  of  the  clerks 
cuipluroU  in  Kic  offloo  during  the  last  year,  &c. 

Mr.  Hayne,  from  the  committee  on  naval  affairs,  re- 
ported a bill  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Decatur,  accompanied 
by  a report:  which,  on  his  motion,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  from  the  committee  of  commerce,  to 
which  was  referred  a resolution  passed  on  the  18th  De- 
cember, in  relation  to  drawbacks,  reported  a bill,  which 
was  read  and  ordered  to  a second  reading. 

Mr.  Marks  presented  a memorial  from  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  stating  that  they  are  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  great  importance  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
United  States  ol  an  extended  support  to  the  agriculture 
and  manufactures  of  the  country.  They,  therefore,  re- 
spectfully pray  that  congress  will  be  pleased  to  give 
their  earliest  attention  to  this  great  national  object,  by 
imposing  such  salutary  additional  duties  on  the  lending 
important  articles  made  from  our  great  domestic  staples, 
as  their  wisdom  shall  direct,  which  will  protect  from 
imminent  danger  a large  capital  already  embarked,  and, 
as  your  memorialists  fully  believe,  produce  the  most 
prosperous  results  to  the  community  at  large. 

The  memorial  was  read,  and  referred. 

Petitions  against  an  increase  of  the  present  tariff  were 
presented  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Hayne,  of  S.  C.  The 
petition  presented  by  Mr.  H.  was  from  the  agricultural 
society  of  S.  Carolina,  and  on  his  moving  that  it  be  print- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  members,  a brief  but  animated  de- 
bate took  place,  but  finally,  on  the  question  being  taken, 
it  w as  ordered  to  be  printed.  It  was  then  moved  by  Mr. 
Marks  that  the  memorial  from  the  city  and  county  of  Phi- 
ladelphia be  printed.  Carried.  The  memorial  pre- 
sented by  Mr  Smith  was  also  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Eaton  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  considered,  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia inquire  into  the  expediency  of  placing  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue  in  such  situation,  that  this  great  highway  of 
the  city  may  be  passed  in  comfort  and  safety. 

Several  bills  received  from  the  house  of  representatives- 
were  ordered  to  a third  reading,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Macon,  the  senate  then  went  into  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  and  remained  therein  nearly  two 
hours;  when  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  2.  Among  the  petitions  present- 
ed this  day,  were  several  in  favor  of  and  against  an  in- 
crease of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  McLean,  from  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs, 
reported  a bill  for  the  establishment  of  a general  super- 
intendency of  Indian  affairs  in  the  department  of  war. 
Twice  read  and  made  the  order  for  to-morrowr. 

Mr.  Whipple,  from  the  committee  on  public'lands,  re- 
ported a bill  to  confirm  certain  claims  to  lands  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Michigan,  which  was  twice  read  and  made  the 
order  for  to-morrow. 
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Mr.  Jennings , from  the  committee  on  public  lands, 
reported  a bill  from  tbe  senate,  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
lands  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  heretofore  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  schools,  without  amendment  The  bill  was  then 
committed  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  from  the  committee  of  wavs  and  means, 
reported  a bill  appropriating  forty-six  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  and  fourteen  cents,  to  tbe 
navy  hospital  fund,  which  was  twice  read  and  committed 
for  to-morrow.  Mr.  McDuffie  from  the  same  commit- 
tee, reported  a bill  to  prevent  defalcations  in  the  disburs- 
ing agents  of  the  government.  &c.  Mr.  McDuffie  £dso 
reported  from  the  committee  of  wavs  and  menus,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  resolution  of  the  house,  directing  them 
to  “inquire  into  the  expediency  of  refunding  the  amount 
of  tax  laid  bv  congress  on  domestic  spirits,  bv  the  act  of 
July,  1813.  to  such  contractors  as  were  hound  to  furnish 
supplies  of  that  article  to  the  United  States,  by  contracts 
made  prior  to  that  date,  and  which  supplies  were  to  he 
delivered  to  the  United  States,  subsequently  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  said  act,  and  liable  to  he  affected  bv  the  tax  or 
dutv  above  alluded  to.”  submitted  a report  concluding 
with  the  exnressionofan  opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient to  refund  the  tax  referred  to  in  the  resolution,  and 
ask  to  be  discharged  from  its  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  from  the  committee  on  military  affairs, 
reported  a bill  to  continue  the  present  mode  of  ou'ppiving 
the  armv  of  tbe  United  States,  &c. 

Mr.  . Mercer , from  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals, 
made  a report,  accompanied  with  a bill  to  amend  and  ex- 
plain an  act,  entitled  “an  act  confirming  an  act  of  the  le- 
gislature of  Virginia,  incorporating  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  company,”  and  an  act  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land for  the  same  purpose.  Which  bill  was  twice  read 
and  committed  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Mercer  also  Sported  a bill  authorising  the  sub- 
scription, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  for  ten  thou- 
sand shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  | 
Ohio  canal,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  dividends  that  may 
accrue  to  the  United  States  upon  their  bank  stock  in  the 
bank  of  the  U.  States,  which  was  committed  to  the  same 
committee  of  the  whole  as  the  preceding. 

Mr.  Mercer , from  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals, 
reported  a bill  for  the  preservation  and  repair  of  the 
Cumberland  road,  (a  copy  of  the  bill  heretofore  before 
the  house  for  the  same  purpose).  The  bill  was  twice 
read,  and  committed  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Mercer  also  reported  a bill  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Cumberland  road.  This  bill  was  twice  read,  and 
committed  for  to-morrow. 

Several  resolutions  laid  on  the  table,  on  the  31si  ult. 
were  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

Tbe  following  resolution,  offered  some  days  since 
by  Mr.  Maxwell,  was  taken  up  and  read,  and,  alter  con- 
siderable discussion,  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed 
to  communicate  to  this  house  the  report  of  the  engineers 
employed  to  examine  and  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
uniting,  by  a canal,  the  waters  of  the  James  and  the  great 
Kenhawa  rivers. 

The  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  P . 
P.  Barbour  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  to  revive  and  con- 
tinue in  force  the  several  acts  making  provisions  for  the 
extinguishment  of  the  debt  due  to  the  United  States  by 
the  purchasers  of  the  public  lands,  and  on  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  purchasers  of  public  lands  which  have  reverted 
for  non-payment  of  the  purchase  money,  which  were  seve- 
rally read  and  ordered  to  he  engrossed  for  a third  read- 
ing. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  gen.  Flournoy  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a third  reading  to  morrow. 

Several  communications  from  the  different  depart- 
ments were  laid  before  the  house  by  the  speaker,  and  then 
the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Jan . 3.  Vast  numbers  of  petitions  are 
still  presented  to  the  house;  the  following  were  among 
those  presented  this  day. 

Of  wool  growers  and  woollen  manufacturers,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts. 

Of  "the  farmers  and  manufacturers,  witnin  the  county  of 
Dutchess,  in  New  York. 

Of  citizens  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  praying,  re- 
spectively, for  the  imposition  of  additional  duties  on  fo- 


reign fabrics,  by  way  of  protection  to  the  domestic  manu- 
factures of  the  same. 

Of  the  corporations  of  Washington,  Alexandria,  and 
Georgetown,  in  the  district  ot  Columbia,  asking  for  pe- 
cuniary aid  from  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  construction  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal — 
as  also,  tor  a confirmation  of  the  terms  upon  which  the 
said  corporations  have  subscribed  to  the  stock  of  that  ca- 
nal; viz,  by  a tax  upon,  and  a pledge  of,  all  the  real 
estate  within  the  said  corporations,  for  the  redemption  of 
loans  which  the  said  corporations  may  make  for  that  ca- 
nal . and  by  a collateral  guarantee  of  the  redemption  of 
such  loans. 

Of  the  comptroller  general  of  the  state  ot  South  Caro- 
lina, for  the  payment  of  the  balance  claimed  by  that  state 
of  the  United  States,  on  account  of  advances  and  ex- 
penses during  the  late  war. 

All  these  memorials  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

Mr.  Burges,  from  the  committee  on  military  pensions, 
reported  a bill  to  amend  the  act  “to  provide  for  certain 
persons  engaged  in  the  land  and  naval  service  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  the  revolutionary  wax’,”  and  of  the  several 
acts  made  in  amendment  thereof. 

This  bill  was  twice  read,  and  committed. 

Mr.  Cambreleng , from  the  committee  on  commerce, 
m opuitci  tvKiij  allowing  an  additional  di’awback  on  sugar 
refined  in  tneJJ.  Staica^mi  exported  therefrom,  which 
was  read  and  committed.. 

Several  bills  of  a private  nature  having  been  reported, 
the  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the  post- 
master general,  accompanied  with  a list  of  the  names  and 
salaries  of  the  clerks  of  the  general  post  offices  in  the 
year  1827.  Laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stanberry  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  public  lands  be 
! directed  to  inquire  into  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
| appropriating  a portion  of  the  public  lands  to  the  state  of 
Ohio,  to  aid  the  said  state  in  the  payment  of  the  debt  con- 
tracted for  the  canals  authorized  by  the  laws  of  said  state. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  White,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  public  lands  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing,  by 
law,  for  the  settlement  of  all  claims  to  land  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Florida,  which  have  been  pi’esented  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States  appointed  to  decide  and 
report  upon  the  claims  under  the  Florida  treaty,  which 
remain  undecided. 

On  motion  QfJIlr.  Fort , it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  if  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  states,  have  organized 
an  independent  government,  with  a view  to  a permanent 
location  in  the  said  states;  and  if  they  find  that  any  at- 
tempt of  the  kind  has  been  made,  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  importing  to  this  house  such  measures  a& 
they  may  deem  necessary  to  arrest  such  permanent  loca- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  above  i*esolutions,  thirty  eight  of  a 
private  or  local  nature,  were  offered  and  disposed  of;  and 
the  house  hav  nr,  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  several  pri- 
vate bills  were  reported  to  the  house,  without  amend- 
ment, and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  l’ead  a third  time 
to-morrow.  Adjourned. 


It^pWe  expect  to  have  a little  discretion  over  the 
contents  of  our  next  publication,  though  embari’assed  by 
the  mass  of  matter  on  hand,  and  shall  bring  up  many 
things  in  arrears.  We  are  exceedingly  desirous  of  grap- 
pling with  the  much-talked  of‘Boston  report,’ against  the 
protection  of  domestic  industry — from  looking  into  which, 
(for  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  it),  we  observe 
that  things  are  upon  the  “high  pressure  principle,”  and 
might  suffer  a “collapse, ’’through  the  application  of  prac- 
tical truth  instead  of  counting-house  theory. 

Baxk  of  the  United  States.  Appointments  by  the 
president  and  senate — ^Nicholas  Biddle,  and  John  B. 
Trevor,  of  Pennsylvania;  Campbell  P.  White,  of  New 
York;  E.J.  Dupont,  of  Delaware,  and  Benjamin  Hatch- 
er, of  Virginia,  to  be  directors  of  the  bank  ot  the  United 
States,  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  y ar  182$. 
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Agriculture  in  Georgia. — A resolution  was  passed 
by  die  Georgia  legislature  in  Nov.  last,  to  instruct  the 
committee  on  agriculture  and  internal  improvements,  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  adopting  measures  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  certain  plants,  in  consequence 
of 


adjustment.  Guayaquil  has  thrown  off  the  Colombian 
yoke,  and  the  affections  of  the  Peruvians  seem  complete- 
ly drawn  away  from  Bolivar.  Mexieo  is  expelling  the  old 
Spaniards — 1,200  were  preparing  to  leave  the  capital 
alone — many  were  coming  to  the  United  Slates.  They 


the  continued (lepressionof the  cotton  »«irA~ef,”-and  we  j have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  securing  their  pro- 
find their  report  in  the  Savannah  papers.  perty,  and  many  millions  of  dollars  had  left,  or  were 

They  recommend  that  attention  be  devoted  particu-  | about  to  leave,  the  republic,  in  consequence.  Pactions 
larly  to  those  tracts  oflund  called  Pine  Barrens,  where  j abound,  and  the  people  are  nearly  as  ignorant  and  mis- 
mul berry  trees  might  be  raised  with  facility,  and  sRks  j erable  as  they  were  under  the  government  of  Spain, 
might  be  made  in  large  quantities.  Before  this  branch  j Com.  Porter,  at  Vera  Cruz,  advertises  “a  number  of 
of  culture  was  destroyed  by  the  revolutionary  war,  j commissions  for  privateers, ” to  he  disposed  of.  Chili, 
one  year  ten  thousand  pounds  of  silk  were  receiv-  i is  apparently  at  rest;  but  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres  are  un- 


ed  at  Savannah.  As  women  and  children  are  able 
to  perform  all  the  necessary  labor,  the  committee  are 
of  opinion  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  legislature.  Olives  may  be  raised  in  Georgia, 
H3  is  proved  by  an  experiment  made  on  the  plantation 
of  Thomas  Spalding,  esquire,  of  Alclritosh  county* 


quiet — without  unity  of  action,  and  harrassed  for  funds. 
IV  e some  times  almost  fear  that  the  want  of  intelligence, 
which  has  been  well  called  “the  soul  of  liberty,”  will 
lofig  prevent  the  people  of  these  large  and  interesting 
count;  ies  from  enjoying  that  repose  and  safety  winch  we 
have  so  anxiously  wished  for  them.  It  takes  genera* 


where  five  trees  are  bearing,  and  forty  or  fifty  are  grow-  j tions  to  make  up  a thinking  virtuous  ‘‘populace5’ — that 
Sng  well.  Good  wine  is  marie  on  the  same  plantation  of  middle  class,  chiefly  made  up  of  thrifty  laborers;  men  with 
native  grapes.;  and  there  is  evidence  referred  to  by  the  j strong  heads  and  sinewy  arms — a body  which  commands 
(jorataiitee.  which  proves  that  Very  good  wine  was  made  the  factions  elements,  :md  bids  the  ambitious  and  their 
iu  the  state  as  early  as  1740.  i tools,  the  thoughless  “herd,”  be  still. 

Tobacco,  indigo,  madder,  the  white  poppy,  and  several  i Later  accounts  intimate  that  Bolivar  was  exerting  him- 
kinds  of  grass  are  also  recommended;  and  it  is  propos-  | self  to  bring  about  a “regular  state  of  affairs”  in  Colom- 
ed  that  large  tracts  of  country,  now  useless,  should  be  j Ida — Bogota,  and  it  r neighborhood,  had  been  severely 
converted  into  cheep  walks.  For  the  purpose  of  exciting  j shaken  by  the  late  earthquake — half  the  houses  in  the  city 
the  zeal,  attention  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  on  had  been  rendered  untenantable,  and  only  one  church  re- 
thesc  and  parallel  subjects,  the  committed  recommend  maine.d  uninjured.  . The  ' same  destruction  extended 
that  various  premiums  be  offered.  1 through  the  neighborhood.  The  motion,  of  the  earth  was 

j perceptible  for  more  than  24  hours. 

Instructions  and  ile quests.  'Hie  legislature  of  j 

Pennsylvania , almost  unanimously,  has  passed  a reso-  ; Roads.  Letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Mays- 
lution  to  instrnetthe  senators  and  .request  the  represen-  ville  Eagle,  dated  21  st  Nov.  1S27 — 
tali*  es  from  that  state  in  congress,  that  an  act  may  he  pas-  i Dear  Sir:  I cannot  forbear,  before  I take  my  seat  in 
sed  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry,  embrai  - j the  stage,  to  inform  you  of  a statement  just  now  made 
irrg  the  items  recommended  by  the  convention  of. fanners  to  me,  the  truth  of  which  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Before 
and  manufacturers  which  met  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  JOih  the  construclit  ,i  of  the  turnpike  road  from  this  place  to 
of  July  last.  1 Zanesville, the  price  of  carrying  the  mail  exceeding  §30 

A resolution  of  like  purport  has  been  introduced  in  the  j per  mile  a year.  It  has  now  been  let  at  a sum  but  little 
.Vera;  York  house  of  assembly,  and- we  are  informed  that  J exceeding,  $30 — the  difference  per  mil  • exceeds  $50  a 
it  will  be  adopted  w ilir  great  unanimity.  year.-  This  bare  fact  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  making 

A resolution  has  passed  the  senate  of  Indiana,  lfi  to  5,  j good  roads.  If  we  make  the  same  difference  in  the 
instructing  the  senators  and  requesting  the  represent:!-  price  of  transporting  merchandize,  salt,  whiskey,  and  all 
rives  of  the  state,  to  ose  all  reasonable  endeavors  to  pro-  j other  articles  of  commerce  that  passes  betwen  Mavs- 
-eure  a further  rev  ision  of  the  tariff  so  as  tp  give  adequate  ! ville  and  Lexington,  8cc.  cau  you  tell  me  and  the  sub- 
protection to  the  g rowth  and  manufacture  of  hemp  and  I scribers  to  your  paper,  how  many  hundred  thousands  of 
wool.  Four  eft  he  minority,  it  is  stated,  have  entered  a pro-  ! dollars  a good  turnpike  road  woilld  save  to  the  citizens 
test  against  this  resolution — as  interfering  w ith  the  freest  j interested  in  that  transportation,  in  a lew  years?  If  you 
(kntial  election!  'We  have  not  yet  seen  this  paper.  can,  lam  persuaded  that  it  will  be  of  some  benefit  to 
While  such  is  the  state  of  things  in  New  York  and  that  class  oi  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  opposed  to  in- 
Pennsly  vania,  we  find  15  members  from  the  former  and  It.emal  improvement,  as  well  as  to  those  w ho  are  in  favor 
18  from  the  latter,  voting  with.##  the  auti-tarijf  w.vv;-  ! of  it.  cXpur$,  respectfully,  TuoaAs 

hers  of  the  house  of  representatives,  Jour  only  excepted,  ; 

in  favor  of  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  committee  o;.  African  colonization.  The  people  of  what  are 


manufactures,  on  the  suggestion  of  a decided  opponent  of 
the  protecting  system — the  member  of  the  committee 
from  North  Carolina.  “If  we  live  long  enough,  we  shall 
see  the  result.”  The  question  must  he  fairly  met — wheth- 
er it  “interferes  with  the  presidential  election”  of  not. 


called  the  “free  states,”  are  becoming  more  and  more 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  colony  which  wc  have 
planted  in  Africa.  The  steady  progress  of  opinion  against 
the  principle  of  negro  slavery,  together  with  the  reduced 
value  of  slaves  as  property,  causes  an  increased  influx 
of  colored  persons  into  them,  and  reduces  their  energy 
Internal  trade.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  and  force  in  possessing  a class  who  cannot  be  iutroducccl 
on  the  upper  lakes,  Erie,  Huron,  &c.  is  53 — and  their  | into  the  common  stock  of  the  population  for  the  common 
tonnage  is  3,611.  In  the  tonnage  two  of  the  steam  boats  I purposes  of  these  states.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  these 
are  not  included — the  whole  number  of  steam  boats  is  7.  states  became  such  to  avoid  the  evils  attendant  upon  a 
The  number  of  trips  performed  in  the  year  just  closed,  I black  population,  but  they  are  followed  by  manumitted 
was  572.  The  amount  of  commodities  transported  to  and  I persons,  expelled  from  the  states  in  which  they  were 
from  was  very  large— -30,000  barrels  of  salt,  alone,  having  born,  because  they  have  been  made  free.  Ohio  is  par- 
ticularly over-run  with  them — they  arc  a great  nui- 
sance in  many  parts,  and  the  colonization  project  has, 
therefore,  become  a great  favorite  in  Ohio,  li'  that,  or 
some  other  plan,  to  provide  a home  lor  liberated  slaves 
is  vorv  possible  thqt,  hi  .the  tn+urse  til 


been  shipped  from  Buffalo  for  the  upper  country. 


Tin:  southern  states.  Colombia  is  much  disorder- 
ed— almost  every  thing  seems  to  be  iu  an  unsettled  and 
fermented  state,  without  the  pros  pert  of  s need  v and  safe  Ido;?  not  succeed 

' Vox  xxxm t-N  ).  21. 
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events,  some  of  toe  free  states  may  feel  compelled  to 
throw  back  the  colored  people  intruded -upon  them,  and 
{Lus  force  the  slave-holding  states  to  “manage  their  own 
concerns  iu  their  own  way.”  The  last  deny  the  right  of 
any  national  provision  on  the  subject,  though  the  project 
Originated,  or  was,  at  first,  chiefly  supported  by  them; 
and  if  they  will  not  act  for  the  relief  of  those  unfortunate 
persons,  let  the  responsibility  rest  where  it  ought.  The 
free  slates  may  as  well  interfere  to  exclude  persons  of  co- 
lor, as  the  slave-states  rightfully  can  to  cast  them  out, 
though  natives  thereof:  and  such  will  probably  be  tbe  re- 
sult of  this  opposition  to  the  colonization  of  freed  people 
gF  color. 

Inuiana.  It  appears  from  the  message  cf  gov.  Ray 
to  the  legislature  of  the  state,  that,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  her  representatives,  Indiana  has  attained 
public  land  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals,  worth 
one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. — 
This  grant  w'as  made  for  the  construction  of  a canal  to 
connect  the  navigable  w at  rs  of  the  Wabash  river,  with 
those  of  lake  Erie;  and  for  the  construction  of  a turnpike 
road  between  lake  Michigan  and  the  Ohio  river.  The 
canal  from  the  Wabash  to  lake  Erie,  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  practicable,  by  the  examination  of  skilful 
engineers.  The  expense  is  estimated  at  a little  above 
one  million  of  dollars,  which  in  time  can  be  realized, 
from  the  lands  granted  by  the  general  government  to  the 
state.  An  interesting  question  arises,  in  w hat  manner 
the  lands  can  be  best  disposed  of,  to  raise  a sufficient  sum 
to  construct  this  canal.  The  governor  recommends,  that 
a loan  should  be  obtained  at  present  for  its  construction, 
and  thai  the  land  lying  on  each  side  of  the  canal  would 
increase  in  price,  after  the  canal  was  made.  lie  states, 
that  the  land,  if  sold  at  present,  would  be  sacrificed,  but 
if  preserved  for  a few  years,  would  amply  remunerate 
the  state  for  loans  and  interest,  in  the  construction  of  this 
work. 

The  governor,  iu  noticing  the  principal  opposition  to 
tbe  national  doctrine  of  internal  improvements  as  coming 
ti-om  the  south,  very  archly  inquires,  “whether  the  rays 
Oi  & southern  shu,  gives  that  peculiar  energy  to  the  intelle c 
which  enables  their  politicians  to  take  the  only  correct 
view  of  the  constitution /” 

Appointments1 — by  the  president  and  senate  of  the 
United  States. 

James  Mitchell , of  Connecticut,  to  be  marshal  of  the 
district  of  Connecticut,  in  the  place  of  Andrew  Hull,  de- 
ceased. 

John  Simonds,  jun.  of  Missouri,  to  be  marshal  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Missouri,  in  the  place  of 
Iienry  Dodge,  resigned. 

Matthew  Hull  McAllister,  of  Georgia,  to  be  attorney 
oX  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Georgia,  iu  the 
place  of  Richard  W.  Habersham,  resigued. 

William  Tudor,  of  Massachusetts,  to  he  charge  d ’af- 
fairs at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  place  of  Condy  Iiaguet,  re- 
signed. 

Thomas  Randall,  of  Florida,  t o be  judge  of  the  United 
States  for  th  middle  district  of  Florida,  in  the  place  of 
Augustus  B.  Woodward,  deceased. 

Henry  Chipiftvn,  of  Michigan'  territory,  to  he  one  of 
the  judges  in  and  for  the  Michigan- territory,  in  the  place 
of  John  Hunt,  deceased. 

William  liadclif',  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Lima,  and  for  the  ports  of  Peru,  in 
place  of ‘William  Tudor,  appointed  charge  d ’affairs  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

I/jvis  Paimbcenf,  of  New  York,  to  he  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  the  island  of  Curracoa,  in  place  of 
Philip  Robinson,  resigned. 

Henry  B ilsou,  of  Florida,  to  he  marshal  of  the  United 
States  lor  the  district  of  West  Florida, "in  the  place  of 
"William  Hebree,  deceased. 

John  Shell  man,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the  re- 
venue, for  the  port  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Samuel  It.  Oilman,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  district,  raid  inspector  ol  ti.c  revenue  for  the  noil  of 
Penobscot,  Maine. 

Mathaniel  Bullock,' to  be  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  district  of  Brislei  and  Warren.  Rhode  Island. 


Africa.  The  Phare 'du  Havre,  of  Oct.  13th,  contains 
the  following  article: — “M.  Aslimun,  agent  of  the 
Washington  Company  for  colonizing  Africa,  writes  as 
follows:  An  excursion  of  one  of  our  people  to  the  dis- 

tance of  140  miles  into  the  interior,  has  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a nation,  numerous  and  polished  to  a degree 
beyond  all  1 could  have  imagined.  The  country  is  per- 
fectly well  cultivated,  and  the  horse  is  employed,  as 
among  ourselves,  for  domestic  uses;  a considerable  tract 
of  land  is  tilled  and  inclosed;  aud  every  thing  really  ne- 
cessary for  the  w ants  aud  pleasures  of  life  is  produced 
by  the  soil,  or  manufactured  by  industry.  Here  written 
Arabic  serves  to  keep  up  communications;  well  sup- 
plied markets  and  regular  fairs  are  established,  aud  the 
inhabitants  possess  a degree  of  intelligence  and  civilization 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  ideas  we  had  formed  of 
the  people  of  Guinea.” 

Lieut.  Allen.  The  remains  of  this  gallant  officer 
having  arrived  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.  of  which  place  lie  w as  a 
native,  were  interred  there  on  the  20th  Dec.  ult.  with 
military  and  civil  honors;  in  the  presence  of  a great  con- 
course of  people.  The  remains  had  been  accompanied 
from  New  York  by  a considerable  number  of  officers  ot 
tbe  navy,  who  assisted  in  the  funeral  ceremonies.  They 
returned  thanks  to  the  committee  for  the  respect  paid  lo- 
th e memory  of  their  late  associate,  and  for  the  hospitality 
with  which  they  themselves  had  been  entertained — ami 
departed  under  a salute  of  artillery,  with  the  Lest  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hudson.  . 

Count  capo  D’Istria.  The  following  brief  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Count  Capo  D’lstria,  the  president  elect  of 
Greece,  will  probably  be  as  interesting  as  any  tiling  with 
which  we  could  fill  our  pages. 

This  nobleman,  who  has  lately  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  Greece,  was  born  at  Corfu,  in  the  year  1776 — - 
a glorious  year  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  His  family’ 
had,  from  the  year  1300,  held  an  honorable  place  iu  the. 
first  class  of  citizens  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Isles,  lit  stu- 
died in  the  universities  of  Italy,  and  returned  to  his  coun- 
try in  1798,  at  the  moment  when  the  overthrow  of  the 
republic  of  Venice  introduced  into  the  Ionian  islands 
the  democratic  power  of  France.  He  found  his  father 
a prisoner,  and  threatened  by  the  French  commissar) 
with  banishment,  on  account,  it  was  said,  of  his  politi- 
cal opinions.  Count  Capo  D’lstria  exerted  himself  w ith 
zeal  and  activity  for  the  relief  of  his  father,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  succeed.  After  the  French  had  surren- 
dered the  island  to  the  combined  Russian  and  Ottoman 
fleets;  and  they  had  been  formed  iuto  a republic  under  the 
joint  protection  of  Russia  andEngiand,  the  count,  though 
still  voung,  was  employed  in  I860  to  organize  the  islands 
of  Cephalpnia,  It  Lieu,  and  St.  Maura.  This  w as  the 
commencement  of  his  political  career.  In  1802  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  of 
the  republic,  and  afterwards  for  foreign  affairs,  for  tiie 
marine  aud  for  commerce.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
acts  of  his  administration  was  the  establishment  of  mo- 
ral schools,  w hich  had  not  before  existed  in  the  islands. 

In  1807,  tbe  isle  of  St.  Maura  was  threatened  by  Ali 
Pacha.  The  Ionian  government  in  veiled  count  Capo 
D’lstria  with  the- .powers  of  commissioner  exlraordiua.y 
on  the  frontiers,  aud  placed  under  bis  orders  all  the  mi- 
litia in  the  service  of  the  allied  courts  iu  the  Seven  Is- 
lands. In  this  campaign,  undcY  the  cannon  of  Ali  l’a- 
cha,  count  Capo  D'lstria  became  first  known  to  jthe 
Greek  captains  Colocclrcmi,  Bozzaris,  Karaiskaki,  and 
other  chiefs;  and  at  this  epoch  his  personal  relations  with 
'he  warlike  part  of  Greece  commenced.  In  July, 
he  w as  invited  to  repair  to  St.  Petersburg  to  be  employed 
in  the  foreign  department. — Thither  he  went  in  18U9,  and 
remained  there  until  1812.  He  was  then  employed  in- the 
suit  of  the  Russian  embassy  at  Vienna,  w hence  he  was 
summoned  to  discharge  the  functions  of  chief  of  the  diplo- 
matic department  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  Russian  ar- 
my of  the  Danube,  and  afterwards  with  the  grand  army. 
Me  continued  with  the  army'  during  the  campaigns  of 
1813,  1.81.4,  1815,  and  took  an  active  part  io  the  most  im- 
portant negotiations  of  this  memorable  epoch.  In  No- 
vember 1 813,  the  emperor  Alexander  sent  him  to  Switzer- 
land. The  result  of  his  mission  was,  that  Switzerland 
made  common  catise  with  tbe  allied  powers  against  liuo- 
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naparte;  and  the  system  of  the  Helvetic  confederation, 
as  it  now  exists,  wa  s in  part  his  work,  in  concurrence  with 
the  ministers  of  the  other  allied  courts,  and  of  the  22 
cantons.  Switzerland  still  feels  for  him  a grateful  affec- 
tion. At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  during  the  conference 
at  Paris,  in  1815,  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  count  Capo 
D’l stria,  possessing  all  the  confidence  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  was  chosen  to  carry  on  the  principal  negotia- 
tions with  the  allied  powers — negotiations  which  includ- 
ed those,  the  result  of  which  was  the  placing  the  Ionian 
islands  under  the  exclusive  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

From  1816  to  1822,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  se- 
cretary of  slate  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
emperor  Alexander.  In  1822,  when  the  court  of  Rus- 
sia adopted  the  Austraia  system  with  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Levant  and  Greece,  count  Capo  D’Istria  resigned 
his  office  and  retired  to  Switzerland,  carrying  with  him  j 
marks  of  the  unaltered  kindness  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, and  of  the  attachment  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Russia.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1826 
he  came  to  Paris,  and  it  was  then  supposed  that  he  then 
intended  to  go  to  Russia.  He  did  not  take  the  journey, 
however,  until  the  month  of  May  in  the  present  year, 
ami  it  was  on  his  arrival  in  Russia  that  he  received  the 
news  of  the  choice  which  called  him  to  the  government 
of  the  affairs  of  Greece.  After  a residence  of  two 
months  in  Russia,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  was  in 
France  at  the  last  advices,  having^brought  a decree, 
whereby  the  emperor  Nicholas  gives  him  a complete  dis-  j 
charge  from  his  service  in  terms  which  at  once  demon-  I 
strates  the  personal  sentiments  entertained  by  his  sove-  I 
reign  towards  him,  and  the  character  of  the  recollections 
he  has  left  behind  him  in  Russia. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  count  d’lstria,  to  the  Greek  nation. 

London , August  26. 

“At  the  moment  of  quitting  the  Russian  capital,  l have 
received,  through  my  brother,  the  messages  which  your 
excellency  did  me  the  honor  to  address  to  me,  conjoint- 
ly'with  die  representatives  of  the  nation,  to  communicate 
to  me  two  decrees,  one  of  which  places  me  at  the  head 
of  die  Greek  government,  and  die  other  invests  me  with  j 
the  power  to  negotiate  a loan.  Ever  since  the  month  of  [ 
May,  anti  since  my  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  public 
prints  and  private  letters  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
proof  of  confidence  so  flattering  and  so  solemn,  which 
the  Greek  nation  had  just  given  in  my  favor.  1 wiil  not 
express  to  your  excellency  and  your  noble  colleagues, 
either  the  sentiments  which  the  decrees  now  before  me 
inspire,  or  the  prayers  which  1 offer  to  the  Almighty 
that  he  may  bestow  upon  you,  gentlemen,  and  upon  me 
strength  to  attain  the  object  of  the  long  and  Moody  sa- 
crifices to  which  the  Greek  people  have  submitted,  and 
to  which  it  still  submits  in  die  hope  of  a final  restoration. 
For  the  present,  I shall  confine  myself  to  giving  you  an 
account,  in  a few  words,  of  what  I have  succeeded  in  do-  j 
ing  up  to  this  dine,  and  giving  you  the  assurance  of  my 
entire  devotion  to  the  cause  for  the  future. 

“On  learning  of  the  catastrophe  of  Athens,  of  the  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment  of  the  provisional  Greek  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  sad  necessity  which  forced  it  to  con- 
tract a loan  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  could  onlyr  have 
sufficed  fora  few  days,  I sent  to  .my  brother,  as  my  only 
answer,  die  remnant  of  my  moderate  fortune.  I instruct- 
ed him  to  take  a portion  of  that  loan  if  it  had  been  ne- 
gotiated, or  to  deposits  in  the  hands  of  tint  provisional 
government  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
which  I have  placed  at  his  disposal.  At  the  same  time, 

1 proceeded  to  call  on  die  Greeks,  who  possessed  wealth 
in  foreign  lands,  to  follow  this  example,  and  to  afford 
you  some  assistance.  These  measures  have  bad  some 
success,  and  the  provisional  government,  inconsequence, 
is  in  a condition  to  meet  its  most  urgent  wants,  for  die 
moment;  l say  for  the  moment,  for  l flatter  myself  that 
by  the  aid  of  God  and  your  wisdom,  the  Greek  nation  will 
shortly  receive  more  important  succor. 

“In  the  present  state  of  things,  this  assistance,  in  or- 
der to  be  effective,  ought  to  have  a double  object.  It 
ought  to  draw'  Greece  from  its  isolation,  and  put  it  in 
contact  with  the  great  European  powers.  Jt  ought  to 
procure  for  it  the  means  of  existence,  and  of  defending  | 
itself,  till  its  government  can  introduce  something  like) 
order  into  the  external  concerns  of  the  nation,  and  put  j 
it  in  a situation  to  provide  for  itself.  It  is  with  these  two  I 


great  interests  that  I am  now  exclusively  occupied,  an 
with  which  I will  still  occupy  myself  when  on  my  wrfy 
to  you  I pass  through  Baris.  Should  heaven  continue 
to  bless  my  efforts,  as  it  has  blessed  them  up  to  this  day, 
1 dare  indulge  the  hope,  that  it  will  he  meritto  offer  you 
some  consolation , ami  that  the  Greek  nation  w ill  not  re- 
fuse to  me  the  pow  < rs  w hich  I ask,  to  regulate,  in  the  le- 
gal exercise  of  the  honorable  functions  which  it  offers  me, 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  w ith  the  courts  which  in- 
terest themselves  in  its  behalf. 

“I  will  not  lose  a moment,  for  time  passes  from  dry 
to  day,  to  decide  for  Greece  tie-  question  of  life  fir  death. 
Doubtless,  the  event  is  in  the  hands  of  God:  but  let  us 
not  dissemble,  that  much  depends  on  y on,  gentlemen,  to 
render  it  propitious.  Be  assured,  such  it  will  prove,  if, 
faithful  to  the  immutable  principles  of  our  holy  religion, 

: you  labor  unanimously,  and  w ith  good  faith,  for  our  com- 
mon safety,  some  in  carrying  arms;  not  only  with  devo- 
tion and  courage,  but  with  a perfect  subordination  to  the 
orders  of  your  chief's:  others  in  administering  the  a dan's 
of  the  country,  for  and  not  for  or  against  particular  in- 
dividuals or  particular  interests. 

“I  pause  here,  and  1 resign,  gentlemen,  to  your  wisdom 
and  your  patriotism,  the  care  of  weighing  the  inimen 
responsibility  which  fails  on  your  heads.  1 shall  have  the 
honor  to  share  it  with  you;  but  I hesitate  not  to  repeat 
here,  that  I cannot  share  it  with  you,  till  after  you  shall 
have  heard  me;  aud  that  1 myself  shall  have  obtained 
from  you  all  the  confidence  which  L wish  to  inspire-. 

Receive,  &o. 

(Signed)  CAPO  D’ISTRIA. 

Chesapeake  ixn  Ohio  c ax.it,.  The  following  is'h  • 
Hill  recently  reported  to  the  house  of  represents. ves  by 
Mr.  Mercer,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  roads  and 
canals — 

Beit  enacted &c.  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
be,  and  is  hereby  authorised  and  directed  *o  subscribe, 
in  the  name,  and  for  the  ure  of  the  United, States,  for  ten 
thousand  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  at  such 
times,  and  in  such  proportions,  as  shall  be  required  of 
the  stockholders,  generally,  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  company,  out  of  the  dividends  w hich  may  accrue 
to  the  United  States  upon  their  hank  slock,  in  the  bank 
of  the  United  States;  provided,  that  not  more  than  one- 
fiftli  part  of  the  sum,  so  subscribed  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  demanded  in  anyone  year,  nii.tr 
the  organization ;of  the  said  company:  and  provided, 
moreover,  that  tor  the  suppl;.  of  water  to  such  otlu  r canals 
as  the  state  of  Mary  land  or  Virginia,  or  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  may  authorise  (o  be  constructed,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  the  section 
of  the  said  canal,  as  leading  from  tho  head  of  the  Little 
Falls  of  the  Potomac  river,  to  the  proposed  basin,  next 
above  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
have  the  elevation  above  the  tide  of  the  river,  at  the  head 
of  the  said  falls,  and  shall  preserve  throughout  the 
whole  section  aforesaid,  a breadth,  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  of  not  less  than  sixty  feet,  and  a depth  below. the 
same  of  not  iess  than  five  feet,  with  a suitable  breadth 
at  bottom. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  shall  vote  lur  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  said  company,  according  to  such  num- 
ber of  shares  as  the  U.  States  may  at  any  time  hold  in 
the  stock  thereof,  and  shall  receive  upou  the  said  stock, 
the  proportion  of  the  tolls  wdiicb  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  be  due  to  the  United  States  for  the  shares  aforesaid; 
and  shall  have,  and  enjoy,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
every  other  right  of  a stockholder  in  the  said  company. 

U.  S.  AGENTS  IN  COLOMBIA  AND  PERU. 
-thorn  the  National  Gazette. 

A letter  or  address  of  Mr.  IVatts , American  charge 
d’affaires  at  Bogota,  to  president  Bolivar,  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  concerns  of  Peru,  appears  to  have  occasion- 
ed much  excitement  among  the  politicians  of  the  latter 
country,  w ho  deemed  themselves  emancipated  from  the 
Colombian  hero,  as  much  as  from  M e annex 

translations  on  the  subject  trom  our  Lima  papers,  whidi 
Show  the  feelings  produced  by  the  address. 
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From  the  Peruvian  Mercury,  of  Any.  9. 

Bogota , March  15,  1827. 

Fo  his  excellency  the  liberator , president , &c.  &c. 

Slit:  As  the  representative  of  raj  country,  I have  the 
honor  of  addressing  myself  to  your  excellency.  Your  ex- 
cellency must  be  informed  of  the  events  which  have  taken 
place  in  Peru,  a nation  which  your  excellency  alone  had 
created,  and  established  in  peace,  when  your  excellency 
was  called  to  Colombia,  in  order  to  repress,  by  your 
moral  force,  the  exasperated  passions  of  the  malcontents 
of  Venezuela.  Permit  me,  sir,  as  the  representative  of 
my  country,  of  the  republic  of  Washington,  to  beseech 
your  speedy  return  to  Bogota,  that  you  may  save  your 
country.  Without  your  excellency  all  is  lost.  The  three 
nations,  created  solely  by  your  excellency  almost  from 
nothing, — Colombia,  T*eru,  and  Bolivia — wilj  relapse  into 
their  primitive  state  of  obscurity,  should  you  not  continue  ; 
to  exert  your  faculties  in  their  behalf. 

I havg  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency’s  admirer,  and 
obedient-  servant,  BEAUFORT  T.  WATTS. 

From  the  Mercury,  of  Avgust  12. 

The  Gazette  of  the  government  cl  Colombia,  of  the 
27th  of  May  last,  contains  the  following  article: 

“Information  has  been  received  from  Venezuela,  tliat, 
in  Caraccas,  a rumor  had  been  circulated,  that  in  Bogota 
we  were  reposing  on  a volcano,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment was  playing  the  devil.  The  results  answer  for 
Bogota  and  the  government.  The  letters  of  men  inte- 
rested in  maintaining  disunion  between  the  centre  and  the 
north,  and  between  the  principal  magistrates,  are  by  no 
means  good  data  to  judge  of  these  affairs.  The  national 
congress  will  qualify  them  as  the  devilish  tricks  of  the 
executive;  aud  would  to  God  that  no  foreign  agent  (all 
of  whom  should  confine  themselves  within  the  limits  of 
their  duties,)  may  become  engaged  in  such  matters.” 

This  must  allude  to  the  communication  addressed  to 
the  liberator,  by  Mr.  Beaufort  T.  Watts,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  of  North  America, 
near  that  of  Colombia,  which  was  inserted  in  the  twelfth 
number  of  the  Peruvian.  We  are  fully  sensible  that  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Watts  has  been  repugnant  to  the  consti- 
tutional principles  of  his  government,  as  well  as  to  those 
by  which  the  new  republics  are  directed,  in  meddling  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  latter,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  just  alarm  we  experienced  from  the  perusal  of  his 
address,  has  been  allayed  by  the  disgust  expressed  at  it 
by  Mr.  Cooley,  who,  no  doubt,  acts  in  conformity  with  { 
his  instructions. 

From  the  Peruvian  Mercury,  of  Aug.  14. 

DIPLOMATIC  COMMUNICATION. 

Legation  of  the  U.  States,  Aug.  9th,  1827. 

Sir:  I have  segn  with  pain  and  surprise,  in  the  Mercury 
of  this  day,  an  article  which  is  designated  as  a note  from 
Mr.  Watts,  the  representative  of  the  United  States  at 
Bogota,  to  gen.  Bolivar. 

In  expressing  his  belief  that  this  document  would  not 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  government  of  Washington, 
the  .editor  of  that  gazette  has  done  no  more  than  justice 
to  the  sentiments  which  actuate  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  U.  States. 

I take  upon  myself,  as  representative  of  my' govern- 
ment, the  responsibility  of  not  recognising  the  seif-intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Watts  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  these 
countries,  whatever  he  may  assume  from  a supposed  par- 
ticipation in  the  sentiments  of  that  note  on  the  part  of  my 
country  or  government. 

Have  the  goodness  to  communicate  these  sentiments  to 
his  excellency  the  vice  president;,  and  accept  the  assur- 
ance of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

S.  COOLEY. 

To  the  minister  of  foreign  a fairs. 

Lima,  August  10 ih,  1827. 

The  undersigned,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Peruvian  republic,  hastened,  immediately  on  its  recep- 
tion, to  deliver  to  his  government  the  very  satisfactory 
note  which  Mr.  Cooley,  charge  d’affaires  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  addressed  to  him  the  day,  be- 
fore yesterday,  on  account  of  the  indication  of  feeling  in 
the  Mercury,  with  respect  to  the  note  from  Mr.  Watts 
to  general  Bolivar.  The  Peruvian  government,  actuated 
by  the  same  sentiments  as  those  erf  Mr.  Cooley,  and  deep- 


ly penetrated  by  the  frank  and  liberal  policy  directing 
tliat  of  Washington,  doubted  not  a moment  that  the  in- 
tervention'of  Mr.  Watts  in  the  domestic  concern*  of  Co- 
lombia would  meet  with  severe  and  immediate  reproba- 
tion; and  far  from  apprehending  it  to  be  the  expression 
of  the  principles  and  object  of  his  mission  to  that  repub- 
lic, it  feels  assured  that  the  declaration  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Washington  will  undoubtedly  issue  concerning 
this  fatal  error  of  Mr.  Watts,  will  become  an  invincible 
barrier  to  the  aspirations  of  those  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  similar  documents, Tabor  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, under  the  suspicious  pretext  that  even  the 
freest  governments  consider  them  as  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  happiness  and  security  of  the  people. 

The  undersigned  reiterates  to  Mr.  Cooley  his  distin- 
guished consideration.  F.  J.  MAlilA  TEGU1A. 


FINANCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  following  is  a summary  statement  of  the  receipts  at 
the  state  treasury,  for  the  year  commencing  the  first 
day  of  December,  1826,  and  ending  the  30th  day  ot 
November,  1827. 


Lands  and  land  office  fees, 
Auction  commissions. 
Auction  duties, 

Dividends  on  bank  stock, 


Tax' on  offices, 

Fees,  secretary  of  state’s  office, 
Tavern  licences, 

Duties  on  dealers  in  foreign  me 
dize. 

State  maps, 

Collateral  inheritances, 

Militia  and  exempt  fines, 
Escheats, 

U.  States,  interest  on  advances 
lute  war, 

Loans  and  premiums  on  loans, 
Old  debts  and  miscellaneous. 


No, 


Dolls.  Cts. 

1 

73,867  7p 

Q 

20,900  00 

s 

142,928  84- 

76,289  00 

;,  5 

15,940  00 

6 

23,466  34 

7 

8,453  97 

8 

2,413  60 

9 

59,218  15 

10 

39,493  074 

11 

4,981  704 

12 

1,790  39" 

13 

1,516  20 

14 

2,040  35 l 

15 

17,577  60 

10 

1,110,250  00 

17 

7,630  20 

1,588,757  12£ 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  1st  Decem- 
ber, 1820,  ' 155,022  054 

1,743,779  18 

Summary  statement  of  the  payments  at  the  treasury  for 
tiie  year  commencing  the  first  day  of  December,  182.0, 
and  ending  the  30th  day  of  November,  1827. 

Dolls.  Cis. 

Internal  improvements,  No.  1 1,083,735  974 

Expenses  of  government,  2 202,127  24 

Militia  expenses,  3 20,666  75^ 


Pensions  and  gratuities, 

Education,  deaf  and  dumb  institution. 

4 

24,330  684 

&c. 

5 

20,946  02 

Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia, 

6 

69,124  09 

Penitentiary  near  Pittsburg, 

7 

15*716  56 

Conveying  convicts. 

8 

v 296  66.1 

Interest  on  loans, 

9 

83,438  97" 

Commisioners  of  the  internal  improve- 

ment fund. 

10 

47,764  75  4 

Pennsylvania  claimants, 

11 

9,132  02" 

State  maps. 

12 

2,811  451 

House  of  refuge, 

13 

5,000  00 

United  States, 

14 

3,238  46 

Miscellaneous, 

15 

5,551  664 

$1; 

,575, 8S1  30J 

Balance  in  the  treasury  1st  December, 

1827 

167,897  873 

$1,743,779  18 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  holds,  at  its  par  value, 
$2,108,700  worth  of  stock  in  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
iii  that  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  Farmers  and  Mechan- 
ics bank  of  that  city:  No  less  than  $1,801,707  in  the 

stock  of  fifty-six  turnpike  road  companies — $392,955  in 
the  stock  of  different  bridges,  and  195,000  dollars  in  that 
of  canals.  Shewing  a total  capital  in  these  items,  of 
$4,568,363  14. 
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[In  senate,  5th  December  1827 — Read  and  ordered  to  be  j 

printed  ] Report  by  jud^e  Clayton,  on  the  tur'jj  and 

internal  improvement  . 

The  committee  on  the  state  of  the  republic,  to 
whom  was  referred  s.<  much  of  the  governor’s  com- 
munication as  relates  to  tho  powers  of  the  general 
government,  claimed  and  exercised  for  the  purposes 
of  encouraging  domestic  manufactures,  and  effecting 
a system  ol  internal  improvement,  beg  leave  to  make 
the  following  report: 

The  committee  are  aware  that  it  is  assumed  by  the 
general  government,  as  expressed  in  the  decisions 
of  the  federal  court,  that  state  legislatures  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  its  usurpations,  however  for- 
midable or  fatal.  That  the  genera!  government  is  said 
to  be  “truly  and  emphatically  a government  of  tho 
people,”  and  therefore  entirely  out  of  the  reach  ofJ 
representative  bodies,  whose  sole-duty  it  is  to  keep) 
within  the  sphere  of  their  own  delegated  trust.  It  j 
would  seem,  that  if  even  such  a pretension  were 
admissable,  it  should  be  considered  no  great  breach  | 
of  decorum  for  a sovereign  state,  through  its  high*  ! 
est  known  authority,  to  approach  a government  it' 
had  contributed  to  establish,  with  a subject  of  com- 1 
plaint,  especially  when  it  is  perceived  that  much 
inferior  bodies  are  patiently  listened  to,  and  listen-! 
ed  to  with  effect.  While  manufacturing  companies 
and  seif-created  delegates,  pretending  to  represent  j 
whole  stn'es,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing tho  congress  what  measures  they  must  adopt,  j 
surely  the  legislature  of  a state,  without  much  vie- 
to  any  known  rule  of  modesty,  may  respect- 
fully offer  a counter-remonstrance  to  such  a growing 
temper  of  dictation.  But  it  is  not  in  this  humble 
manner  that  your  committee  would  recommend  the 
legislature  to  prefer  their  just  complaints  to  the 
genera]  government.  They  claim  it  as  a right  to,1 
remonstrate  with  that  government  on  all  measures  ! 
which  they  may  conceive  violative  of  the  furidamen-i 
\al  principles  of  its  institution.  They  affirm  that  I 
those  who  create  a delegated  government  have  law-  | 
lully  ’he  power  to  restrain  it  within  its  proper  j 
bounds,  and  maintain  the  doctrine  asserted  by 
Luther  Martin,  in  Ii is  address  to  the  legislature 
of  Maryland,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution,  that  “the  proper  constituents 
of  the  general  government  are  the  states,  and  the 
states  are  to  that  government  what  the  people  are  to 
the  states-,  that  this  is  entirely  within  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  federal  union.” 

In  support  of  this  as  well  as  other  princi- 
ples which  will  hereafter  be  presented  in  this  re- 
port, the  committee  will  frankly  own  that  they  can  1 
otter  nothing  uew  to  the  legislature,  for  it  is  a sub- 
ject that  has  been  so  much  discussed,  all  must  be 
familiar  with  its  details;  nevertheless,  with  the 
above  acknowledgment,  to  embody  some  of  the 
leading  objections  to  the  course  pursued  against 
the  rights  of  the  stales,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  con 
sidered  improper.  The  people  cannot  be  too  well 
enlightened  on  this  subject. 

First,  then— The  committee  contend  that  the  states 
thi  ough  their  legislatures,  have  a right  to  complain  of 
and  redress,  if  they  can,  all  usurpations  of  the  ge-  I 
neral  government  They  maintain,  “that  the  terms 
of  the  grant,  ir,  the  federal  constitution,  did  not  con- 
vey sovereign  power  generally,  but  sovereign  power 
limited  to  particular  cases,  and  with  restricted  means 
for  executing  such  powers;”  and  further,  that  the 
powers  “were  delegated,  not  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales,  at  large,  but  by  the  people  of  the  re- 
spective states,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  a compact 
betueen  the  different  states.”  Composed  as  the  spates 
wer»  at  the  close  of  the  revolution,  being  independent 
then  of  each  other  as  they  were  previous  to  that  event, 
apd  ip  the  exclusive  possession  of  self-government, 


it  will  readily  be  admitted  there  could  be  but  two 
ways  to  form  the  general  government,  either  by 
“compounding  the  American  people  into  one  com- 
mon mass,”  giving  up  their  state  governments,  and 
suffering  the  majority  to  govern;  or,  by  continuing 
their  state  governments,  and  delegating  a part  of 
their  power  to  the  general  government  lor  the  pro- 
tection of  the  whole.  Under  one  or  the  other  of 
these  methods  has  the  general  government  come 
into  existence.  Now  no  one  will  pretend  to  say 
that  it  was  under  the  first  named  method:  the  pow- 
er nas  not  delegated  by  the  people,  composing  one 
great  consolidated  community,  but  by  the  people  of 
each  slate  unconnected  with,  and  independent  of  the 
people  of  the  other  states , in  their  corporate  capacity. 

If  the  history  of  this  transaction  is  attended  to, 
every  one  must  be  convinced  that,  from  first  to  last, 
it  v.  as  a procedure  of  the  stales,  and  not  of  the  peo- 
ple composing  one  great  political  society.  They  were 
separate  and  distinct  before  the  revolution;  they  con- 
federated  as  states  for  the  purpose  of  more  effec- 
tually conducting  them  through  that  struggle;  they 
remained  independent,  and  were  so  acknowledged, 
with  all  their  r ghts,  territorial  and  municipal,  at 
the  c!o«e  of  it.  By  stales  the  proposition  was  mado 
to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  confederation.  The 
states  appoint  delegates  for  that  purpose;  they  as- 
semtl",  make  andsuhir.it  to  the  slates  a constitution, 
expressly  declaring,  that  when  the  same  is  ratified 
by  nine  out  of  thirteen  states,  tiie  same  shall  be 
bindio.j  and  the  status  are  still  found  exercising  in- 
dependent: and  sovereign  control  over  their  ungrauted 
powers.  Now,  if  the  assent  of  a majority  of  all  the  people 
of  the  U.  States  was  necessary  lo  ratify  this  instru- 
ment, was  it  uot  as  easy  as  to  have  so  declared,  as  to 
say  that  nine  out  of  thirteen  states  should  effect  that 
object.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  intelligible,  and 
have  better  answered  the  purpose,  if  such  was  intend- 
ed, than  the  mode  adopted?  But  that  this  was  not  in- 
tended was  obvious  from  the  iact,  that  according  to 
the  plan  pointed  out  for  the  ratification  of  the  consti- 
tution, more  than  two-thirds  of  the  states  might  have 
received  the  instrument,  and  yet  a majority  of  the 
whole  people  would  have  rejected  it  For  instance 
at  the  first  census  in  1790,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  had  56  members  out  of 
105  in  congress;  at  the  second  census  in  1S0U,  they 
had  74  out  of  141,  and  in  1810,  they  had  exactly  one- 
half  of  twenty  three  slates. — Now,  every  one  must 
perceive,  if  these  four  slates  had  alone  voted  against 
the  constitution  in  opposition  to  all  the  rest,  the  in- 
strument would,  nevertheless,  have  been  adopted,  and 
clearly  adopted  against  a majority  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States 

The  absurdity  of  this  result,  to  wit,  to  have  a go- 
vernment founded  upon  the  will  of  a minority,  is  so 
extravagant  as  to  relute  altogether  the  idea  that  the 
federal  government  is  “truly  and  emphatically  a 
government  of  the  people.”  But  it  is  contended 
that  the  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  states  assem- 
bled in  convention,  and  that,  therefore,  the  peoplo  of 
each  state  adopted  it.  This  is  granted;  and  in  what 
other  way  could  iibavc  been  ratified?  This  is  the  only 
way  that  thesovereignty  of  the  stale  eouid  act.  It  was 
the  sovereign  consent  of  the  state  that  was  asked:  this 
could  not  have  been  expressed  by  any  one  branch  of 
the  government  of  the  state,  for  the  sovereignty  does 
rot  lie  i..  anyone  branch  alone.  But  after  trie  people 
of  each  state  had  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  delegat- 
ed a portion  of  their  sovereign  power  to  the  ge- 
neral government,  and  that  government  received  it 
as  a trust,  every  one  must  percieve,  that  as  tiie  people 
of  each  state  cannot  always  remain  in  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  their  re&erved,  and 
guarding  the  exercise  of  granted  powers:  and  as  they 
have  in  their  slate  constitution  granted  the  residue 
of  the  power  not  previously  conferred  upon  the  ge- 
neral government  to  their  own  legislature,  except  suc*h 
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as  are  specially  given  to  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  government,  in  no  manner  partaking 
of  a representative  nature,  it  follows  that  the  care 
of  this  trust,  as  well  as  every  other  interest  of  the  peo 
pie  t f ea'  h stat:*,  n*  t granted  to  the  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  state,  government,  belongs  to  their 
legislature  To  make  this  idea  clearly  understood: 
all  power  is  in  the  people— they  are  obliged  to  ex- 
ercise it  by  representatives— they  grant  a portion  cf 
it  to  the  general  government — the  residue  is  distri- 
buted among  their  own  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  government.  The  watching 
and  superintending  of  the  power  granted  to  the  ge- 
neral government  so  as  to  keep  it  within  its  proper 
limits,  must  remain  somewhere.  The  people  act 
alone  by  their  state  authorities:  this  right  is  not 
with  the  executive  or  judicial  authorities  of  the 
state:  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  their  re 
preservatives  in  general  assembly  met,  have  the 
right  to  protect  the  states  from  the  usurpations 
of  the  general  government,  and  to  remonstrate 
against  any  act  that  shall  encroach  upon  the  powers 
reserved  by  the  people  and  granted  lo  their  own 
government.  Under  this  firm  conviction,  the  com 
mittee  claim  for  the  legislature  the  right  to  protest 
and  earnestly  remonstrate  against  the  exercise,  on 
the  part  of  the  general  government,  of  any  undue 
powers,  and  especially,  a power  assumed  by  them  tc 
encourage  domestic  manufactures,  and  to  elfect  a 
system  of  internal  improvement  within  the  state-'. 
We  know  that  all  complaints  are  listened  to  with 
jealousy,  and  sometimes  with  contempt,  and  unfor- 
tunately, this  stale  has  had  stronger  evidence  of  this 
than  the  general  truth  of  the  remark.  But  we  like- 
wise know,  and,  if  it  were  necessary,  we  could  pro- 
duce more  instances  of  the  fact  than  is  furnished  by 
the  American  revolution,  that  a long  course  of  abuse, 
encroachment  arid  oppression,  followed  up  after  re- 
peated warnings  and  respectful  expostulations,  have 
terminated  in  a convulsion  fatal  to  the  affections 
which  generally  bind  together  either  men  or  nations. 
We  do  most  solemnly  deprecate  such  an  issue  of  the 
attachment  which  we  bear  to  the  general  government, 
and  if  that  government  entertains  a faithful  recollec- 
tion of  all  history  on  this  subject,  and  is  not  borne 
away  by  the  pride  of  superior  power  and  strength 
which  usually  closes  the  ear  to  jusi  remonstrance, 
there  is  yet  no  danger  of  such  a result.  But  if,  reck- 
less of  the  fact  that  he  only  true  cement  of  the  union 
is  a generous  and  high-minded  affection  of  its  mem- 
bers for  each  other,  and  that  no  sordid  motives  of 
speculation  or  selfish  desire  to  prosper  upon  each 
other’s  injuries  or  misfortunes,  has  brought  them 
together,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  understanding, 
that  un  uncompromising  course  of  self-willed  legis 
iaiion  upon  subjects  so  long  and  so  often  objected  to, 
must  inevitably  end  in  the  worst  of  consequences. 

IF  the  subjects  of  domestic  manufactures  and  inter- 
nal improvement  depended  upon  the  question  of,  ex 
pedieney,  we  should  have  nothing  to  say,  for  that  is  a 
matter  purely  within  the  power  of  congress:  and 
although  we  should  greatly  deplore  the  adoption  and 
continued  prosecution  of  a policy  obviously  grinding 
down  the  resources  of  one  class  of  the  states  to 
build  up  and  advance  the  prosperity  of  another  of  the 
sa  ne  confederacy,  yet  it  would  be  ours  to  submit  un- 
der the  terms  of  our  compact.  All  argument  is  vain 
against  interest  supported  by  power.  But  we  do  most 
solemnly  believe,  that  such  policy  is  contrary  u>  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  federal  constitution. 

All  must  agree,  that  the  best  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution, 
wherever  the  power  is  doubtful,  is  first  to  get  the 
fetter  of  the  power,  and  then  to  the  history  of  its  ori- 
gin, as  contained  in  the  journal  of  the  convention. — 
This  is  the  method  we  propose  to  pursue  in  relation 
t.o  the  two  subjects  just  above  expressed. 


When  we  ask  for  the  letter  of  the  above  powers  in 
the  constitution,  there  is  a diversity  of  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  we  are  pointed  to  various  passages 
in  that  instrument,  by  various  advocates  of  the  gene- 
ral government's  right,  not  uniformly  agreeing  among 
themselves  on  the  different  clauses  conferring  this 
right.  Now  this  uncertainty  of  itself  ought  to  cieale 
great  doubt,  and  in  all  free  governments,  doubt  and 
forbearance  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  power 
ought  to  be  synonymous.  But  most  persons  refer 
to  that  particular  clause  of  the  constitution  which 
gives  to  congress  the  power  “to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  state?.” 

Before  we  examine  this  point  with  reference  to  its  par- 
ticular import,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  down  some  gene- 
ral principles  which  made  the  establishment  of  the  fede  - 
ral government  at  all  necessary.  If  the  intelligence  and 
moral  character  of  the  states  were  altogether  sufficient 
for  their  own  internal  police,  (and  that’it  has  been,  stands 
fortified  by  the  most  ample  experience),  wherefore  the 
necessity  of  general  government?  Every  body  per- 
ceives that  the  laws  which  would  do  for  the  municipal 
regulation  and  internal  affairs  of  Massachusetts  would  not 
do  for  Georgia;  aiul  therefore  a government  to  legislate 
tor  both,  in  those  particulars,  would  he  absurd  and  ri- 
diculous. What  then  was  it  that  made  these  two  states 
unite  in  what  is  called  a general  government ? Does 
any  one  believe  it  was  that  both  states  should  legislate 
for  the  particular  interest  of  one,  and  against  the  parti - 
cular  interest  of  the  other ? Or,  to  come  more  to  the 
point,  that  both  shouid  legislate  for  the  promotion  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  one,  and  directly  against  the  agri- 
culture  of. the  other!  No  one  can  believe  this,  unless  ho 
is  prepared  to  say  that  the  weaker  state  was  utterly  desti- 
tute of  all  sense  of  self  preservation.  The  exclusive  in- 
ducement and  sole  motive  then  to  the  uniox  was,  first, 
“commerce,  and  secondly,  the  com  hon'  defence.”  Eve- 
ry one  must  at  once  perceive,  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  times,  that  at  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  states  were  left  in  the  most  ruinous  condition., 
as  to  their  public  debtwwd  credit ; that  to  commerce,  eve- 
ry state  looked  as  the  only  efficient  source  to  relieve  them 
from  their  burthens;  ami  as  each  state  had  exclusively 
the  right  to  regulate  its  own  trade,  the  utmost  perplexity 
and  confusion  must  have  resulted  from  the  great  diversi- 
ty of  interest  which  existed  among  them.  Commerce  too 
is  the  fruitful  source  of  war.  To  regulate  then  a matter 
so  essential  to  the  welfare  and  peace  of  the  states,  consi- 
dered as  neighbors,  who  had  just  come  out  from  a most 
disastrous  conflict,  the  common  dangers  and  sufferings  of 
which  had  greatly  endeared  them  to  each  other;  and  to 
defend  this  interest  from  internal  and  external  aggres- 
sion, was  the  true  and  only  ground  of  the  confederation: 
Or,  in  the  language  of  an  able  writer,  all  that  was  desired, 
“was  a fedehad  head  to  regulate  commerce,  and  a fe - 
deral  arm  to  protect  us.”  To  secure  those  objects,  all 
the  powers  granted  in  the  constitution,  are  entirely  re- 
ferable. It  is  a general  government,  and  therefore  the 
powers  are  general.  The  states  never  intended  to  give 
up  one  particle  of  power  that  related  to  their  internal 
police;  all  the  powers  of  the  general  government  are 
national ; that  is  to  say,  they  are  suited  to  the  whole  con - 
federation  as  one  nation;  they  are  not  lo  operate  partial- 
ly so  as  to  effect  one  state  and  not  another.  All  the  pow- 
ers granted  by  the  general  government,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  taxation,  the  states  cannot  legislate  upon,  so  that 
when  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  powers  which  be- 
long to  each,  it  is  alone  tested  by  this  principle — if  the 
general  government  can  legislate  upon  it,  the  states  can- 
not and  vice  versa.  The  two  governments  do  not  pos- 
sess concurrent  power  of  legislation  on  the  same  sub- 
jects! The  federal  court  has  declared  that  “it  is  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  whole  government,  that  its 
actions  is  to  be  applied  to  all  the  external  and  internal 
concerns  which  affect  the  states  generally  and  equally ; 
but  not  to  those  which  are  completely  within  a particular 
stale , which  do  not  effect  other  states,  and  with  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  o f execut- 
ing some  of  the  general  powers  of  the  government.” 

With  these  general  reflections,  let  us  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  right  of  the  general  government  to  encourage 
domestic  manufactures,  under  th  fright  to  regulate  coin- 
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fierce.  It  is  readily  conceded, that  any  law  regulating  com- 
merce for  its  sole  advantage,  or  for  the  purpose  ot  re- 
venue, which  shall  incidentally  promote  the  interest  ot 
manufactures,  will  be  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce;  but  the  moment  it  loses 
sight  ot  either  of  those  objects,  then  it  is  a departure 
from  the  spirit  and  true  intent  of  the  constitution ; and  a 
breach  in  that  regard,  according  to  all  interpretation  ot 
law,  is  uot  less  illegal,  thau  a violation  of  the  most  ex- 
press provision  in  the  instrument.  It  commence  was  one 
of  the  prime  causes  of  the  uxioJJ;  it  it  was  the  source  to 
w hich  each  state  looked  tor  its  prosperity,  it  surely  w as 
the  intent  and  interest  of  the  w hole  to  have  it  so  regula- 
ted by  the  general  government,  as  to  be  productive  ot 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  confederation.  In 
giving  up  their  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  union,  no 
one  can  believe  it  was  for  any  other  object  than  to  be  en- 
couraged, fostered  and  promoted,  by  all  the  means 
which  the  united  energies  of  all  the  states  could  exert. — 
In  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly conceive  there  was  contained  a lurking  principle  to 
destroy  it;  yet  every  one  must  admit  that  the  direct  ten- 
dency of  encouraging  manufactures,  is  to  produce  that 
effect.  And  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  commercial  men, 
commercial  cities,  from  one  end  oflhe  union  to  the  other, 
raise  their  hands  and  voices  in  the  most  earnest  opposi- 
tion tp  this  singular  method  of  regulating  commerce  by 
prompting  manufactures. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  question  which  is  wor- 
thy of  peculiar  notice.  It  is  a principle  which  no  one 
w ill  deny,  that  what  is  directly  forbidden,  cannot  he  in- 
directly effected.  Now  the  federal  constitution,  in  grant- 
ing the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  was  so  fearful  that 
the  regulation  might  he  made  to  operate  partially  upon 
the  states,  to  the  benefit  of  some  and  injury  of  others,  that 
if  declared  “no  tax  or  duly  shall  he  laid  on  articles  ex- 
ported from  any  suite.  No  preference  shall  he  giveu  by 
any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of 
tine  state  over  those  of  another.  ” If  then  no  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue  could  directly  he  made  to  act 
Unequally  upon  the  states  how  happens  it  that  a regu- 
lation concerning  manufactures,  bottomed  upon  the  pow- 
er to  regulate  commerce,  can  lawfully  have  that  effect, 
fn  other  words,  if  u law  compelling  Georgia  to  pay  duties 
to  Massachusetts  for  the  protection  of  her  commerce 
would  be  unconstitutional, bow  does  it  happen  thaia  pre- 
cisely similar  law  to  protect  manufactures,  derived  from 
the  right  to  regulate  commerce,  is  not  equally  so? 

In  carefully  consulting  the  journal  of  the  convention,  no- 
thing appears  on  the  subject  of  manufactures  until  the  ISt'n 
ot  Aug.  On  that  day  this  power  was  proposed  to  be  giv- 
en, to  wit:  “to  establish  public  institutions,  rewards  and 
immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce 
ami  manufactures.  ” On  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
another  proposition  “to  assist  the  president  in  conduct- 
ing the  public  a flairs,  there  shall  be  a council  of  state  of 
the  following  officers:  among  others,  the  secretary  of  do- 
mestic affairs,  v ho  shall  be  appointed  bv  the  president, 
and  lioid  his  office  during  pleasure,  llstiail  be  his  duly 
to  attend  to  matters  of  general  police,  the  state  of  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  the  opening  of  roads  and  n.U'- 
nigatnni,  and  the  facilitating  comm uiiicu tiuns  through 
the  United  Stales.  And  he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  i-e- 
commend  such  measures  and  establishments  us  may  lend 
to  promote  those  objects.”  These  propositions  were  re- 
ferred to  what  was  called  the  committee  of  detail;  and 
afterwards,  on  the  5 1st  of  August,  was  referred,  toge- 
llicr  with  some  other  reports,  which  this  same  committee 
had  partially  made,  to  a grand  committee,  composed  of 
one  member  from  each  state.  On  the  6th  of  September 
this  committee  reported,  among  other  things,  the  follow- 
ing proposition,  which  is  now  found  standing  in  the  con- 
stitution, to  wit: 11‘topi'omote  the  progress  of  scien  e 
and  the  useful  arts,  by  seem  ing,  for  limited  times,  .o 
authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respe  - 
five  writings  and  discoveries.”  This  clause  then  is  all 
that  could  be  produced  lrora  the  unequivocal  proposi- 
tions to  grant  the  power  to  the  general  government,  of 
encouraging  manufactures- — and  what  is  it?  The  right  to 
promote  science  and  the  usefid  arts.  Under  the  first  , no 
one  will  contend  that,  the  power  to  protect  manufactures 
wul  result.  It  must  be,  then,  under  the  last.  And  there 

no  v --ubt,  under  the  expression  of  useful  arts,  as  distin- 


guished from  the  term  fine  arts,  both  agriculture  utt 
manufactures  would  properly  fall. 

All  persons  will  agree  that  no  arts  can  he  more  use- 
ful than  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Every  one  must, 
at  the  first  glance,  perceive  that  if  the  clause  liad 
stopped  at  the  word  “ useful  arte,”  the  power  to  promote 
manufactures  would  have  been  full  and  complete  beyond 
all  cavil.  But  does  it  stop  there?  Is  it  a general  or  limited 
power?  And  if  a limited  power,  how  is  it  limited?  Let 
common  candor  answer  the  question — not  by  protect- 
ing duties,  not  by  imports  on  foreign  exports,  not  byr 
premiums  and  bounties — but  “by  securing,  for  limited 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  (in  science)  and  discoveries,” 
(in  the  useful  arts.)  Now,  says  an  able  advocate  of 
state  rights,  “If  a power  to  promote  a specific  object,  by 
a prescribed  mode,  does  not  exclude  the  power  to  pro- 
mote it  by  a different,  or  other  mode,  then  there  is  no 
truth  in  a universl  maxim,  (in  law  and  logic,)  that  the 
expression  of  one  thing  is  the  exclusion  of  another .” 
The  restrictive  words  upon  the  power  to  promote  the 
useful  arts,  must  have  meant  something,  and  is  any  one 
so  uucaudid  a*  not  to  own  that  it  was  merely  to,  “ secure 
to  ingenious  men  patents  for  their  inventions.  ” JJ  ritings 
and  inventions  would  aiike  benefit  all  the  states;  being 
general  they  would  have  an  equal  and  impartial  opera- 
tion over  the  -whole  union.  Not  so  by  encouraging  the 
fabrics  that  resulted  from  these  inventions;  for  some 
states  might  possess  greater  means,  both  moral  and  phy- 
sical to  produce  them.  The  inventor  of  the  plough 
might  be  rewarded,  hut  no  one  will  contend  that  it 
should  entitle  the  ploughman  to  an  exclusive  privilege 
over  the  -weaver — nor  would  a patent  for  the  steam  loom 
authorize  a peculiar  indulgence  to  its  cloth  over  the  hard- 
earned  bread  of  the  planter.  These  being  all  local  and 
partial  operations,  would  subject  the  states,  if  submitted 
to  the  legislation  of  the  general  government,  to  the  most 
unequal  effects  and  wholly  subversive  ot  that  principle 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  “action  oflhe 
general  government  is  to  be  applied  to  all  the  external 
and  internal  concerns  which  effect  the  states  generally 
and  equally;  but  not  to  those  which  are  completely  within 
a particular  state.”  Manufactures  had  been  proposed 
in  tiie  convention,  and  so  had  the  sciences,  and  all  that 
could  be  possibly  obtained  for  them,  was  the  provision 
we  have  just  explained.  Every  one  must  believe  if  moFe 
had  been  intended,  more  could  have  been  given;  for 
never  was  a subject  so  entirely  before  a deliberative  body, 
than  was  that  of  manufactures  before  the  federal  con- 
vention. 

But  there  is  another  section  of  the  constitution,  which, 

] when  taken  in  connection  with  the  history  of  its  adoption, 
places  this  question  beyond  all  doubt,  and  for  the  expo- 
sition ot  which,  the  committee  are  indebted  to  an  able 
southern  writer  on  the  subject  of  federal  powers.  It  is 
the  foliow  ing: — “No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  he  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and 
imposts  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports,  snail 
lie  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  sue.)  laws  shall  he  subject,  to  the  revision  ami  control 
01  the  congress.”  Those  who  will  consult  tho. structure 
of  this  clause,  in  the  journals  oflhe  convention,  will  find 
that  perhaps  none  other  was  more  disputed;  and  that  a 
very  different  object  w as  intended,  from  that  of  levying  a 
trifling  duty  to  execute  inspection  laws.  What  was  that 
object?  It  cannot  be  discovered  from  the  clause  itself; 
and,  perhaps,  none  in  the  constitution  has  been  so  often 
read  without  a knowledge  of  its  true  intent  and  meaning. 
To  grant  the  stale  the  privilege  of  imposing  duties  be- 
yond what  is  necessary  for  inspection  laws,  merely  to  g<J 
into  the  national  treasury,  seems  to  Ire  perfectly  idle. 
W hat  benefit  is  it  to  he  to  the  states?  home  was  certain- 
I iy  intended,  and  fortunately,  there  is  at  hand  a key  to 

• this  mystery.  It  was  to  enable  the  states  within  theni- 
j selves,  if  they  desired  it,  to  protect  then-  own  manufitc- 
[ lures,  by  the  imposition  of  export  duties  on  the  raw  ma- 
i teriais,  or  imposts  upon  foreign  fabrics.  Without  this 
! construction,  every  body  must  at  once  perceive  that  the 

clause  is  useless  and  ridiculous,  and  is  the  only  feature  of 
the  constitution  without  meaning  or  motive.  But  hap- 

• mly  for ’he  interest  oi  tile  agriv'iillurai  states,  we  have  a 
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cotemporaneous  and  complete  explanation  of  the  object : 
and  intention  of  this  clause.  j 

Mr.  Luther  Martin,  a delegate  of  the  convention  from  j 
the  state  of  Maryland,  in  giving  to  his  state  an  exposition  j 
of  the  constitution,  on  this  particular  clause,  indignantly  j 
remarks — “Every  state,  is  also  prohibited  from  laying  any  j 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  without  the  j 
permission  of  the  general  government.  It  was  urged  bv  j 
us,  that  there  might  be  cases,  in  which  it  would  be  pro-  j 
per,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  manufactures,  to  lay 
duties,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  raw  materials;  and  1 
even  in  addition  to  the  duties  laid  by  congress,  on  im-  ! 
ports  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  to  lay  a duty,  to  discourage 
the  importation  of  particular  articles  into  a state,  or  to 
enable  the  manufacturer  here,  to  supply  us  on  as  good 
terms  as  they  could  be  obtained,  from  a foreign  market.  I 
But  the  most  that  could  be  obtained,  Avas,  that  this  power  I 
might  he  exercised  by  the  states,  Avith,  and  only  with  the 
consent  of  congress,  and  subject  to  its  control;  and  so 
anxious  w ere  they  to  seize  on  every  shilling  of  our  mo-  j 
n6y  for  the  general  government,  that  they  insisted  e\en  j 
the  little  revenue  that  might  thus  arise,  should  not  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  respective  states  Avhere  it 
was  collected,  but  should  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  accordingly  it  Avas  so  determined.  ” I 
Besides  fully  accounting  for  the  clause  in  question,  what! 
are  the  rational  inferences  from  the  foregoing  quotation. ! 
In  the  first  place,  Ave  see  that  the  poAver  of  congress  it-  ’ 
self  to  lay  duties  on  imports,  was  for  “the  sake  of  reve-  1 
nue”  alone.  In  the  next  place,  aside  from  the  fact,  that 
the  subject  of  manufactures  had  been  before  the  coven-  j 
fion  and  settled  to  be  promoted  only  by  patent ; if  there  ! 
had  been  any  power  reserved  to  the  general  government  i 
to  encourage  that  object,  Mr.  Martin  Avould  not  have  : 
asked  for  that  right  to  the  states,  seeing  that  the  only 
manner  in  which  it  could  be  done  was  forestalled  by  the ' 
constitution,  in  conferring  upon  congress  the  exclusive; 
right  to  impose  duties  oil  imports.  The  states  being  en- 
gaged in  different  pursuits,  all  subject  to  clashing  inter-  j 
ests,  a general  power  could  not  be  given  to  the  federal 
government  to  regulate  such  a local  concern.  Aeaofd-  ; 
ingly,  it  was  placed,  as  it  should  be,  at  the  discretion  of 
each  state,  who  might  protect  its  own  manufactures,  if  it  j 
should  choose  to  do  so,  without  calling  upon- its  sister  j 
states  to  bear  the  burthen.  " ! 

Adopting  the  ideas  of  ri  profound  writer  on  this  sub-  j 
ject,  surely  a state  does  not  w ish  greater  advantages  by  : 
the  union,  than  would  he  enjoyed  by  her  confederates.  I 
Surely  she  does  not  desire  more,  at  the  expense  of  her  i 
Sister  states,  than  she  would  possess  if  she  remain  free  | 
and  independent.  Surely,  if  sovereign  and  independent 
of  the  Avhole  world,  she  would  hot  lay  duties  to  encou- 
rage her  own  domestic  manufactures,  because  it  would 
oppress  her  commerce  and  agriculture;  she  will  not  wish 
their  prosperity  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  very  same  interests  i 
of  her  neighbors?.  If  there  is  any  state  that  desires  her 
manufactures  to  be  promoted,  why  does  she  not  aAail 
herself  of  the  express  provision  intended  for  that  pur- 
pose? Is  it  because  it  will  injure  her  other  great  con- 
cerns? And  have  other  states  no  interests  to  effect?  If 
a state  has  the  power,  by  the  constitution,  to  do  exactly 
what  she  might  do  if  alone,  and  it  is  her  interest  to  do  so, 
why  does  she  not  proceed  to  encourage  her  manufac- 
tures by  the  appointed  means?  No — the  fact  is.  Such  a 
state  wants  the  profit  without  jibe  burthen  of.  such  a mea- 
sure; and  as  long  as  she  can  tax  her  associates  to  answer, 
her  purpose,  her  own  community  will  never  be  made  to 
bear  any  of  the  sufferings  of  such  an  unequal  system.  If 
other  states  are  obliged  to  pay  the  cost,  cr  ev’en  divide  it 
with  the  states  seeking  to  establish  her  manufacturing  in- 
stitutions, if  their  exports  and -imports  are  to  contribute 
Lo’the  av  el  fare  of  northern  money-making  projects,  and 
to  advance  the  schemes  of  prmate  capitalists,  depend 
Aipon  it  the  only  method  that  aviII  he  pursued,  is  the  one 
found  in  the  increasing  exactions  of  the  tariftTaws  of  1 SX6, 
20,  and  2 4. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  internal  .improvement, 
independent  of  the  fact  that,  there  is  not  a solitary  ex- 
pression to  be  found  in  the  constitution,  in  the  remotest 
degree  connected  with  that  subject,  wc  have  already 
shown  that  on  ihetSlh  and  ffOth  of  August,  a distinct  and 
lull  proposition  to  grant  that  power,  Avas  rejected  by  the 
Convention:  and  the  committee  would  here  observe,  that 


many  of  the  remarks  which  they  have  made  on  (lie  sul  - 
ject  of  manufactures,  will  be  strictly  applicable  to  this 
branch  ot  the  subject.  But  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
submitted,  we  have  to  state,  that  the  folloAving  facts  are 
to  be  found  on  the  journal  of  the  convention — to  wit: 
On  the  18th  of  August  it  Avas  specially  proposed  to  vesf 
in  congress  the  power. 

« To  grant  charters  of  incorporation , in  cases  where 
the  public  good  may  require  them,  and  the  authority  of 
a single  state  may  be  incompetent.  ' - - 

To  establish  a university. . 

To  encourage,  by  proper  premiums  and  provisions,  the 
advancement  of  useful  knowledge  and  discoveries. 

To  establish  seminaries  for  the  promotion  of  literature 
and  the  arts  and  sciences. 

To  grant  charters  of  incorporation. 

To  establish  public  institutions,  rewards  and  immuni- 
ties for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trades 
and  manufactures;  and  to  regulate  stages  on  the  post 
roads.” 

Noav,  where  are  any  of  these  powers  to  be  found  in  the 
federal  constitution — and  what  course  of  reasoning  can 
entitle  them  to  a place  in  an  instrument  purporting  to  con- 
tain nothing  but  expressly  defined  powers?  But  this  is  net 
all.  On  the  14th  of  September,  only  three  days  before 
the  final  passage  of  the  constitution,  some,  still  anxious 
t.o  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  after  the 
instrument  Avas  presented  for  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
vention, proposed  “to  grant  letters  of  incorporation  for 
canals ,”  which  Avas  rejected. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  the  subject  is  far  from 
being  exhausted,  but  time  Avould  fail  them  to  present  all 
the  objections  w hich  could  be  justly  preferred  against 
the  course  of  the  general  government.  Less  could  not 
be  said,  for  the  subject  is  of  such  growing  magnitude, 
and  is  producing  sensations  of  such  just  inquietude 
among  the  people  of  the  south,  that  they  ought  to  be 
made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  its  hearings,  and 
certainly  can  never  be  too  often  admonished  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  Avorst  events.  The  committee  are  fully 
sensible  that  every  degree  of  moderation  is  due  to  the 
question,  upon  which  they  have  founded  the  present  se- 
rious complaint;  but  they  oAve  it  to  truth  raid  sincerity  to 
say,  that  it  is  their  decided  opinion  an  increase  of  tariff 
duties  will,  and  ought  to  hp  resisted  in  all  and  eveiy  shape 
that  can  possibly  avert  the  crying  injustice  of  such  an  un- 
constitutional measure.  • v 

They  are  constrained  too  to  say,  that  this  state  ought 
to  oppose  in  every  possible  shape,  the  exercise  of  the 
poAver,  on  the  part  of  the  general  goA-ernment,  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufactures,  or  to  promote  internal 
improvement.  They  will  not  pretend  at  present,  to  re- 
commend the  mode  of  opposition ; but  they  av  ill  recom- 
mend the  peaceable  course  of  remonstrating  ivith  con- 
gress on  the  subject,  and  of  asking  of  that  body  to  pause 
before  it  proceeds  any  further  in  measures  that  must  in- 
evitably destroy  the  affection  of  some  of  the  states  for 
the  general  government.  It  will  detract  nothing  from 
the  firmness  or  wisdom  of  the  congress,  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  state  legislatures,  while  it  is  considering  the  me- 
morials of  manufacturing  companies. 

If  to  the  contempt  of  right,  there  should  be  added  the 
jealously  of  partiality,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  there 
will  be  an  increased  account  of  unmerited  aggravation. 
How  long  a people  shall  be  permitted  to  complain,  or 
Iioav  much  they  can  be  made  to  suffer,  has  always  been 
matter  of  dangerous  experiment,,  or  doubtful  calculation, 
and  knowledge  acquired  under  either  issue,  has  never 
been  without  its  certain  and  scA-ere  regrets. — In  conclu- 
sion, your  committee  recommend  the  folloAving  reso.- 
lation:  ' 

Resolved , That  bis  excellency  the  governor  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  requested  to  cause  the  foregoing  report  to  bo 
laid  before  congress  at  its  next  session.  And  thatlre  for- 
Avard  a copy  of  the  same  to  each  of  the  Other  states,  to 
be  laid  before  their  respective  legislatures  for  the- con- 
currence of  such  as  may  approve  of.  the  principles  there- 
in avowed;  and  as  due  notice  to  these  avIio  may  dissent 
from  the  same,  that  Georgia,  as  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  federal  constitution,  and  possessing  equal 
rights  with  the  other  contracting  .party,  will  insist  upon 
the  construction  of  that  instrument  contained  in  said  re® 
i port,  and  Avill  submit  to  no  other. 
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(Tr’A  multitude  of  articles  are  arranged  for  the  press, 
vaiting  room  for  insertion,  though  a supplement  to  the 
preceding  number  is  published  with  the  present.  Our 
congressional  journal  and  record  of  electioneering  mat- 
tes, are  more  extensive  than  usual,  because  more  than 
usually  interesting,  for  present  or  future  information. 

The  supremf.  court  of  the  U.  S.  commenced  its  an- 
nual session  in  the  capitol  at  W ashington,  on  Monday 
last— ' present  chief  justice  Marshall,  and  Messrs.  \v  asu- 
iugtan,  Johnson,  Story,  Thompson  and  Trimble,  asso- 
ciates, and  Mr.  Wirt,  attorney  general. 

Though  the  constitutional  construction  of  this  lotty 
#^;i »7u  wnOUv  conformable  to  our  humble  opin- 
ions of  >*, — we  have  often  thought  that  no  person  j 

could  behotrf  this  venerable  body  without  profound  re-  1 
Sipect  tor  the  virtoe  ami  talents  concentrated  on  its  bench ; 
dud  with  a great  degree  of  confidence,  that,  as  there  must 
he  some  power  in  every  government  having  final  effect, 
ft  could' nardly  be  vested  any  where  more  safety  than  ill 
t5ie  supreme  court,  as  at  present  Filled. 

British  onnE"  nv  council.  We  have  the  honnr  to 
publish  an  order  “permitting  vessels  of  the  United  States 
to  enter  the  ports  of  the  Bahama  islands  in  ballast , and 
to  export  salt  and  frrtit  therefrom,”  for  which  ve  are  very 
thankful! 

•‘The  winds  and  seas  are  Britain’s  wide  domain 
“And  not  a sail  without  permission  spreads!” 

Now — if  we  had  our  own  way,  we  would  make  it  a capi- 
tal offence,  as  much  as  the  trading  in  slaves,  for  the  owner, 
ufileers  and  crew  of  any  American  vessel,  entering  the 
ports  of  the  Bahama  Islands  and  trading  with  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof,  upon  the  gracious  terms  “of  the  king’s  most 
excellent  majesty  in  council.  ” We  have  rarely  met  with 
a small  matter  containing  so  much  arrogance.  We  are 
permitted  to  carry  specie  to  the  Bahamas,  to  purchase  its 
surplus  and  wasting  productions  of  salt,  or  obtain  cargoes 
of  perishable  fra  it!  “God  sate  the  rung!” 

“The  American  system.”  We  have  approached 
a crisis  in  which  it  would  be  something  like  “moral 
treason”  in  us  to  pretend  to  impartiality,  or  remain 
silent,  as  to  the  great  matter  which  has  interested 
our  best  feelings,  and  absorbed  our  chief  exertions, 
For  many  years  past — to  wit,  the  protection  of  do 
inestic  industry,  in  all  its  various  branches— agricul 
tural,  manufacturing  or  commercial.  There  is  no 
earthly  consideration— nothing  but  the  inSuence  cf 
cuir  judgment,  which  can, or  shall,  induce  us  to  bar* 
er  cv.r  principles  on  this  imposing  subject,  let  others  ; 

'.vhat  they  may.  These  were  formed  long  be  j 
lore  a largo  proportion  of  the  present  actors  in  poll 
(Ital  controversy  had  the  right  cf  suffrage;  they  have 
been  entertained  through  every  change  of  circum- 
stance and  time — and  “without  respect  to  persons.” 
They  must  be  so  entertained— vve  will  not  make  a 
Compromise  about  them. 

We  have  so  much  discussed  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tection to  produce  reciprocity  in  our  relations  with 
\Europe,  that  jt  is  useless  to  press  it  any  further  at 
present.  Indeed,  <‘tho  signs  of  the  times”  do  not 
lead  to  an  investigation  of  the  right  or  reason  of  the 
matter  at  all — unless  wo  are  totally  at  fault  in  un- 
derstanding their  purport.  It  is  to  us  as  manifest  as 
that  the  sun,  shines  at  noon-day , that  any  proposed  alter- 
ation of  the  tariff,  with  a view  to  the  protection  of  the 
agriculturalists  and  manufacturers  of  our  country,  is  to 
*>-k  defeated—  without  Reference  to  the  merits  of  the 
question  a tissue,  and  by  the  default  of  individuals  hither- 
to counted  upon  as  fast  friends  cf  the  totslem,  For  o't  * 
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opponents — for  those  who,  since  IS  16  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  have  resisted  our  principles,  we  haie  a 
high  respect;  the  entire  consistency  of  all  their  con- 
duct, shews  the  uprightness  of  their  opinions  or  the 
honesty  of  their  prejudices:  but  we  have  no  respect 
for  those  who  shall  betray  the  interests  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  barter  the  “American  system”  to  ob- 
tain temporary  advantages,  or  promote  .their  own 
ambitious  and  selfish  and  unholy  designs.  If  they 
succeed — if  the  friends  of  domestic  industry  shall 
not  rally  themselves,  and  speak  in  a voice  that  must 
be  regarded — our  country  will  meet  with  a shock 
from  which  it  will  not  easily  recover  itself.  From 
fifty  10  sixty  Millions  of  dollars  will  be  instantly  saeri* 
fined,  in  the  reduced  value  of  lands  and  sheep  and  lac 
manufactories  of  wool.  Already*  the  farmers  stand 
with  whetted  knives  to  kill  off  these  useful  animals, 
because  of  the  unprofitableness  of  them — already 
many  woollen  manufactories  are  idle,  or  doiDg  only 
from  one  tenth  to  one  half  of  the  work  which  they 
are  capable  of  performing.  Both  parties  await  the 
proceedings  of  congress  with  intense  anxietyx  and 
all  other  of  the  productive  classes  are  as  well  interest- 
ed in  the  result.  The  slaughter  of  the  sheep  wilt 
cause  increased  crops  of  grain,  kc.  to  interfeie  with 
the  already  glutted  market, — and  tens  of  thousands 
, of  consumers  will  be  cast  into  the  already  too  do 
j merous  body  of  producing  farmers — the  proprietors 
; of  woollen  factories  will  be  generally  ruined,  or,  at 
least,  exceedingly  distressed;  their  water  power  and 
buildings  will  be  diverted  to  other  manufactures, 
and  an  excess  of  these  will  speedily  follow;  and,  to 
cop  the  whole,  the  British  manufacturers,  having 
succeeded,  no  mailer  by  what  means,  in  destroying  our 
sheep  aDd  manufactures  of  wool,  will  reap  a rich  ha* 
vest  in  the  enhanced  price  of  their  goods,  haring  a 
command  of  our  market , and  commanding  their  oion, 

! to  the  prohibition  cf  onr  commodities ; and  thus*  in  the 
j depressed  value  of  land  and  its  productions,  and  the 
! advanced  price  of  woollen  goods,  (and  they  are  in- 
| separably  connected),  we  esteem  ii  entirely  reason- 
: able  to  believe,  that  the  annual  borne  loss,  or  British 
J extortion,  on  the  people  of  the  United  States,  will 
! exceed  the  sum  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars  a year — 

I an  amount  one  third  greater  than  the  requisitions  of 
| our  government,  and  capable  of  paying  off  the  na* 

| tional  debt  in  two  years,  oDly. 

YVe  have  not  time,  just  now,  to  proceed  into  a de- 
tail oi’  incidents  that  have  happened  to  lead  us  into 
the  loarful  conclusions  that  we  have  adopted.  We 
! repeat  our  belief,  that  it  is  designed  to  refuse  further 
| protection,  without  regard  lo  the  merits  of  the  question , and 
j that  nothing  will  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  that  design, 
i but  the  loud  and  deep  voice  of  the  people,  promptly 

! expressed.  We  are  of  those  who  firmly  thought,  last 
winter,  that  the  “combinations”  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Floyd,  in  his  letter  to  gen.  Smyth,  had  their  found a- 
i tion  on  this  very  thing.  We  have  said  so  a thousand 
j times.  We  were  at  Washington  when,  as  we  thought , 
this  work  was  going  on,  and  there  were  many  politi- 
cians gathered  there  from  different  states.  They 
might  have  been  present,  just  at  that  moment,  by 
ciilent — but  we  did  not  believe  that  they  were!  Dr. 
Floyd,  at  the  public  dinner  given  to  him  at  Richmond, 
boldly  avowed  these  “combinations”* — BUT  TI*IL 
TERMS  ARE  KEPT  CONCEALED.  The  people 
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hfcve  a right  to  know  the  principles  of  this  proceed- 
ing. “A  deed  without  a name”  has  been  done  “in 
the  dark.^  In  the  absence  of  a public  exposition  of 
what  was  privately  agreed  upon,  we  have  a right  to 
resolve  the  proceedings  by  subsequent  facts,  and  our 
deliberate  opinion  then  was,  and  now  is,  that  the 
“American  system”  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  preju- 
dices, or  opinions,  of  dominant  individuals  in  Virgi 
nia  and  the  south,  who  have  always  opposed  it  If  we 
are  mistaken  as  to  the  basis  of  this  “combination,” 
let  it  be  explained  to  the  people,  what  it  was  that  the 
“large  states”  combined  about— what  sort  of  bargains 
were  made.  That  there  are  secret  understandings 
seems  manifest;  but  we  shall  be  indeed  in  error,  if 
the  public  will  submit  to  such  secret  managements  of 
their  affairs.  The  people  shall  see  it,  if  we  can  pre- 
sent it.  And  if  correct,  why  has  it  not  been  pub 
lished?  Are  members  sent  to  congress  to  legislate  in 
private  places?  Are  “combinations”  allowable  in 
matters  of  so  great  interest  to  the  whole  people  of 
this  union?  We  do  not  know  what  has  happened,  nor 
would  we  impeach  any  individual  on  the  testimony 
afforded;  but  this  is  certain,  that  “combinations  have 
been  formed,”  and  that  every  citizen  ha3  a right  to 
know  the  terms  on  which  the  “great  states”— fj^ew 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia],  have  settled  the 
tariff  question,  or  any  other  matter,  previous  to  its 
presentation  to  congress  or  the  people!  Dr  Floyd 
says,  that  “combinations  have  been  formed,”  else 
his  letters  and  his  speech  have  been  unfairly  quoted — 
which  we  have  not  yet  seen  intimated. 

Assuming  then  the  fact,  that  an  agreement  was 
made  in  February  last,  by  certain  politicians  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  to  offer  up  the  protection  of 
domestic  industry  and  furtherance  of  internal  im- 
provement to  the  “Virginia  school”  of  politicians, 
on  fixed  conditions,  let  us  briefly  note  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  as  if  to  fulfill  the  bargain: 

1.  The  woollens  bill  was  defeated  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. 

2.  The  Harrisburg  convention  was  resisted  and 
opposed  by  many  who  had  been  loudest  in  their  cla- 
mors in  favor  of  a protecting  tariff  and  internal  im- 
provement. 

3.  One  of  the  most  decided  anti-tariff  gentlemen 
that  ever  was  in  congress,  has  been  chosen  speaker. 

4.  The  speaker  appointed  an  anti-tariff  committee 
on  manufactures— or,  at  least,  one  believed  to  be  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  protection  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, the  chief  object  at  present  in  view,  as 
lending  also  to  encourage  the  growth  of  wool,  in 
making  a market  for  it* 

*We  must  suppose  and  gladly  hope,  that  this  pro- 
ceeding wa3  because  of  the  want  of  information;  be- 
ing unwilling  to  believe  that  Mr.  Stevenson  would 
prevent  an  action  of  the  house  of  representatives , by  the 
reference  of  any  important  subject  to  an  unfriendly 
committee.  We  well  remember  the  feeling  that  pre- 
vailed when  P.  P.  Barbour  did  the  same  thing, 
and  on  the  same  subject,  by  which  the  chairman  ot 
the  same  committee,  Mr.  Baldwin,  was  compelled 
to  ask  the  discharge  of  hi3  committee  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  matters  referred  to  it,  and 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  getting  at  his  purpose 
by  ordinary  resolutions!  We  were  at  Washington 
when  this  happened.  It  was  deeply  mortifying  to 
many  of  the  opponents  of  the  tariff;  and  they  plead, 
and  plead  truly,  as  we  believed,  that  Mr.  Barbour 
was  mistaken  as  to  the  opinions  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee— that  he  meant  to  have  a ma- 
jority on  it  favorable  to  the  subjects  that  would  pro- 
bably come  before  it.  Without  such  an  understand 
ing,  the  raising  of  particular  committees  and  the  re 
ference  of  petitions  to  them,  is  a mere  farce— an  in 
suit  and  abuse  of  ail  persons  praying  for  a redress  of 
grievances,  and  a violation  of  the  first  principles  of 
our  government. 


5.  Three  weeks  delay,  and  then  the  resolution  about 
sending  for  persons  and  papers,  offered  on  the  31st 
ult  and  its  adoption— by  votes  obtained  from  two  of 
the  “great  states,”  hitherto  friendly  to  the  general 
protection  of  domestic  industry  See  the  yea9  and 
nays,  inserted  in  the  last  Register. f Had  the  mem- 
bers from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  been  in  the 
negative,  as  members  from  those  states  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  been,  the  proposition  would  have  fail- 
ed by  a majority  of  from  forty  five  lo  fifty  votes.  But 
thirty  three  of  them  went  with  the  southern  and 
steady  enemies  of  the  tariff 
So  matters  stand  at  present.  The  committee  is  in 
session— summoning  whom  they  please,  and  reject- 
ing whom  the  majority  may  not  see  proper  to  call  be- 
fore them.  We  hear  that  a motion  to  summon,  per- 
haps, the  most  distinguished  wool  grower  in  the  U. 
States,  and  one  of  the  most  upright  and  intelligent 
manufacturers  of  wool,  was  negatived  on  Wednesday 
last.  We  shall  better  understand  the  reason  hereaf- 
ter. We  simply  state  the  fact  now.  -But  we  must 
defer  further  speculation  or  remark.  Let  all  concern- 
ed, look  a-head  to  some  of  these  things: 

1.  An  early  day  may  be  fixed  for  the  adjournment  of 
congress,  and  time  will  .not  be  allowed  to  discuss  the  ta- 
riff question,  after  the  committee  shall  make  a report! 

2.  The  bill  may  be  so  loaded . that  certain  meml>ers,  fa- 
vorable to'the  general  principle,  cannot  and  aught  not  to 
accept  the”  whole. 

3.  Much  time  may  be  spent  in  collateral  questions  and 
speeches  against  hours;  with  an  ever-prevailing  desire  to 
avoid  the  yeas  and  nays,  or  any  direct  question. 

4.  A bill , such  as  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  desire, 
may  be  reported  and  pass  the  house;  if  so,  ten  against  one, 
it  will  be  defeated  in  the  senate!!! 

5.  And,  in  conclusion,  no  hope  can  be  entertained  ot 
the  final  passage  of  any  bill  acceptable  to  the  people,  un- 
less they  promptly  and  decidedly  say — they  wi?/have  one. 

We  mean  no  personal  or  general  disrespect  of  tire 
members  of  congress,  or  of  the  committee.  Every  indi- 
vidual may  act  on  his  own  opinion,  and  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility; and  blessed,  be  God  for  it,  we  have  a right  also  to 
express  ours.  We  only  wish  that  all  may  meet  this  mat- 
ter fairly — if  any  are  opposed  to  us,  let  them  be  opposed; 
we  shall  not  blame  them  for  it,  nor  should  they  blame  us: 
but  we  must  insist  upon  a direct  meeting  of  the  important 
question,  that  the  people  may  exactly  know  what  their  re- 
presentatives have  been  doing.  In  such  a case,  we  have 
no  fear  of  the  republic;  and  stand  prepared  to  submit  to 
what  the  constitutional  majority  shali  enjoin,  though  that 
majority  may  be  made  out  of  a brief  minority  of  the  citi- 
zens ot  the  United  States. 

The  tariff,  we  know,  is  called  a “delicate  question,”  by 
either  of  the  present  great  political  parties.  We  have  no 
delicacies  about  it!  We  have  held  its  principles  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  will  not  give  them  up  for  the  moon- 
shine of  the  moment.  This  paper  never  has  been  devot- 
ed to  personal  electioneering.  We  have  sedulously  avoid- 
ed a taking  of  sides  in  contests  between  individuals.  We 
have  steadily  pursued  measures.  Th e people  are  with  us 
on  this  interesting  matter: — and  we  will  stand  or  fell  as  tlif:v 
shall  decide  by  the  support  given  or  refused.  We  ac- 
knowledge no  allegiance  to  party.  The  opinions  of  indi- 
viduals shall,  as  ever  before,  be  treated  with  respect — but 
they  must  not  come  into  competition  with  our  sense  ot‘ 
duty,  and  the  obligal ions  which  we  owe  to  the  free  peo- 
ple of  these  United  Suites,  our  fellow  laborers  and  com- 
panions in  exalting  the  character  of  the  human  race,  by 
the  prosperity  and  duration  of  the  only  republic  in  the 
world. 

The  weather.  It  is  believed  that  for  the  last  ten 
weeks  until  yesterday,  there  has  hardly  been  five  clear 
days— and  not  many  more  which  were  not  exceeding- 
ly damp  and  dreary,  if  not  rainy.  Such  a season, was 

jOur  exhibits  of  the  yeas  and  nay9  have  been 
thought,  by  some,  a very  rude  proceeding!  Are  gen- 
tlemen ashamed  of  their  names  before  the  people: 
We  put  down  things  as  they  were.  K thrs  is  offen- 
sive, wc  expect  yet  more  to  offeuti. 
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not  known  before.  We  may  be  said  not  to  have  had  any 
of  that  delightful  w eather  to  which  we  have  beeu  accus- 
tomed in  the  last  three  months  of  the  year.  The  exhaust- 
ed springs,  will,  however,  be  replenished,  and  our  valua- 
ble water-power  regain  a considerable  portion  of  its  for- 
mer strength.  Indeed,  from  the  decrease  of  our  streams 
for  a few  years  past,  it  seemed  as  if  several  of  them  were 
about  to  be  lost  to  the  proprietors  of  mills. 

“North  Carolina  money.”  In  the  present  state 
of  the  market  for  them,  we  hope  that  our  friends  will  not 
remit  to  us  bills  of  the  banks  of  Newborn  or  Cape  Fear. 
We  cannot  afford  to  pay  10  per  cent,  discount  upon  them; 
though  it  is  said,  and  w e hope  that  they  will  “get  better.” 
We  do  not,  however,  know  of  any  good  reason  why  the 
bills  of  all  the  banks  of  this  state  should  stand  depreciated 
as  they  have  been  and  are. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  Having  noticed 
the  draft  of  a petition  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  pub- 
lished iu  the  Enquirer,  asking  for  a repeal  of  the  net  to 
authorize  the  making  of  this  road,  it  is  due  to  the  more 
liberal  feelings  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  that  state  to 
— that  a resolution  has  been  agreed  to  to  remove  the 
restriction,  and  so  afford  the  company  liberty  to  locate  it 
as  to  the  directors  shall  seem  best. 

The  United  States  engineers,  colonel  Long,  capt. 
McNeill  and  Ur.  Howard,  have  reported  four  routes  for 
the  proposed  rail  road  until  it  shall  strike  the  Potomac. 
The  practicability  of  tha  project  has  not  been  doubted — 
and  every  examination  made,  only  tends  to  assure  us  that 
this  great  work  will  be  as  speedily  accomplished  as  the 
magnitude  of  it  will  permit. 

BALTnroRE  rail  roads.  Wc  have  a copy  of  a pamph- 
let entitled,  “Report  and  proceedings  in  relation  to 
a rail  road  from  Baltimore  to  the  Susquehannah”  river. 
The  practicability  of  this  project  seems  very  clearly 
shewn,  and  that  it  will  be  made,  there  is  little  doubt,  in 
the  present  state  of  information  on  the  subject  of  such 
roads,  unless  prevented  by  the  want  of  legislative  enact- 
ments— which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  will  happen. 
When  this  road  shall  be  completed,  as  it  is  thought  that 
it  may  be,  and  at  an  early  day,  the  transportation  upon 
it  w ill  be  exceedingly  heavy.  The  Susquehannah  trade 
is  annually  increasing  and  rapidly  extending  its  range, 
through  increased  cultivation  and  manufactures  near  the 
borders  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries;  and  though  the 
Pennsylvania  union  canal,  as  we  rejoice  to  hear,  is  com- 
pleted— Baltimore  must  and  will  be  the  market  for  vast 
quantities  of  commodities  floated  down  this  noble  stream. 

The  report  concludes  with  the  following  vivid  seh- 
tcncc — 

“Baltimore  must  aud  will  be  the  great  central  city  of 
the  union — no  rivalry  can  impede  her  progress — no 
competition  disappoint  her  destined  elevation,  if  her  cit  i- 
zens are  but  true  to  themselves,  and  unite,  with  their 
characteristic  enterprise,  to  improve  the  advantages  and 
cultivate  the  resources  which  Providence  has  placed  at 
their  disposal.” 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  this  ant  icipation  is  too  san- 
guine. The  road  to  the  Ohio  will  cast  upon  us  the 
productions  of  the  rich  and  vigorous  west.  The  cotton 
trade  of  several  states  will  centre  with  us,  as  a place  of 
deposit,  or  sale — and  tobacco,  flour,  wool,  iron  and  its 
manufactures,  will  flow  upon  us,  in  quantities,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  other  states,  or  exported  to  foreign  places. 

Rebellion!  Petersburg,  Fredericksburg  and  even 
Richmond,  itself,  the  very  seat  of  the  sleepy  king,  Let- 
vs-Alone,  seem  resolved  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebel- 
lion against  bis  descending  majesty,  and  make  use  of  the 
means  which  GOI)  and  nature  has  given  them  for  the  im- 
provement oi  their  condition,  by  encouraging  Industry, 
the  child  of  Liberty  and  Science,  in  applying  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Appomatox,  Rappahannock  and  James  rivers 
to  useful  purposes — streams  which,  in  the  east,  would  be 
metaphorically  called  rivers  of  gold,  from  the  power  af- 
forded by  them  for  the  creation  of  value.  We  hope  that 
many  other  towns  and  places  in  the  eastern  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, will,  like  Wheeling  in  the  w-est,  and  Winchester, 
Leesburg,  &c.  in  the  vallev,  throw  oft*  their  allegiance  to 
king  Let-us-alone,  and' set  up  for  themselves,'  w'Lhjpg 


them  complete  success  in  all  their  undertakings 
“d — n rivers,  sink  mines,  blast  furnaces  and  consume 
manufactures” — and  disturb  the  stillness  of  desolation 
with  the  cheerful  hum  und  happy  bustle  of  productive 
freemen. 

A meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Fredericksburg  was  heK 
in  the  town  hall  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  which  the  following 
rebellious  preamble  was  adopted — 

We,  the  people  of  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  assem- 
bled iu  general  meeting,  at  the  Town  Ilall,  pursuant  to 
notice  given  by  the  mayor,  viewing  with  great  concern 
the  languishing  state  of  the  commerce,  the  great  de- 
preciation of  property,  and  the  progressive  impoverish- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  our  tow  n;  and  believing  that  this 
state  of  things  has  been  accelerated,  if  not  brought  about, 
by  our  inattention  to  the  advantages  bestowed  upon  us  ljy 
our  situation  upon  the  Rappahannock,  and  by  our  negli- 
gence in  failing  to  improve  those  advantages,  by  opening 
the  navigation  of  the  river  above  the  town,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  manufactures. 

Then  follow  sundry  resolutions,  that  the  Rappali^u* 
nock  may  be  made  navigable;  and  we  learn  from  tSc 
“Herald,”  that  individuals  had  subscribed  $10,000,  und 
that  the  corporation  was  advised  to  subscribe  10,000  dol- 
lars more,  for  this  purpose. 

Wheeling,  by  the  way,  6eems  fairly  to  have  “cast  oft' 
the  old  man  and  his” — sayings,  and  desires  protection  foi’ 
home  industry,  let  gov.  Giles  talk  as  he  pleases.  The 
following  is  a brief  notice  of  some  of  the  chief  manufactur- 
ing establishments  at  this  place: 

An  iron  foundry,  30  feet  by  00;  a machine  or  w arlw 
shop  150  by  49 — having  a steam  engine  of  40  horse  pow- 
er, and  employing  40  artists.  This  establishment  con- 
sumes 200  tons  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  and  a steam  engine  of 
! of  100  horse  power  can  be  made  in  it,  iu  three  err  foujr 
j weeks;  a less  space  of  time  titan  it  would  cost,  at  Rich- 
I mond,  to  discuss  the  constitutional  quality  of  the  iron  out 
j of  which  it  ought  to  be  made;  and,  if,  perchance,  any 
j ot  the  Juniata  should  be  proposed,  it  might  be  well  to 
I argue  bow  tar  foreign  iron  should  enter  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  Virginia  steam  engines!  But  passing  this  work- 
[ shop,  we  meet  another  foundry  making  from  50  to  75 
j tons  of  castings  a year — then  another,  making  from  100 
i to  150  tons;  next  we  encounter  a large  brewery  100  feet 
by  50;  glass  works,  making  $24,000  worth  of  glass, 
annually;  then  a large  woollen  factory,  that  scanaalum 
! magnatum  in  Virginia,  employing  70  hands;  a cotton  flic- 
tovy,  with  70  hands,  soon  to  be  increased  to  160,  and  use 
J 700  bales  of  cotton  annually;  then  a great  building  lor 
another  cotton  factory;  a chemical  laboratory,  a saddle- 
tree manufactory,  two  establishments  for  the  making  of 
oil,  and  the  numerous  shops  of  twenty  or  thirty  different 
kinds  of  hard-fisted  mechanics,  hammering,  sawing,  work- 
ing and  sweating  and  singing,  “as  busy  as  bees,”  without 
even  thinking  about  his  majesty,  Let-us-alone,  on  life 
Ebon  seat  at  Richmond — one  of  these,  a saddler,  em- 
ploys between  30  and  40  bands;  and  he  must  be  a despe- 
rate rebel,  indeed!  But  the  ivorst  is  to  come — before 
the  establishment  of  these  factories,  corn  was  sold  at  10 
or  12^  cents  per  bushel;  it  now  brings  from  25  to  37^ — 
and  lands  which  had  no  purchasers,  though  offered  floor 
10  or  l2  dollars  per  acre,  are  in  demand  at  from  30  to 
40,  and  the  town  has  doubled  its  population  in  the  las t 
five  years.  This  is  a miserable  “misery!”  There  are  largr. 
districts  in  the  same  state  improved  by  the  loss  of  50  per 
cent,  of  their  population  in  the  last  30  years — and  no 
doubt,  because  of  the  “oppressions”  of  the  protecting 
tariff",  though  only  3 years  old — as  might  be'  argued,  if  we 
were  disposed  to  settle  the  question  in  that  way!  But 
we  shall  leave  this  matter  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
roll  hogsheads  of  tobacco  to  market,  because  their  fathers 
had  not  good  roads  and  strong  wagons — being  opposed 
to  all  innovations! 

Cotton.  Our  remarks  on  the  probable  effects  of  tlui 
pacification  of  Greece,  &c.  on  the  demand  for  and  price 
of  oitr  cotton,  have  excited  considerable  attention.  We 
think  they  deserve  the  most  serions  reflection  of  the  peo- 
ple, generally.  At  present,  by  the  manufactures  and 
navigation  of  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof  are  enabled  to  obtain  portion  of  those 
products  of  the  south  which  England  will  receive  in  ex^ 
change  for  her  manufactures— -but  if  Cotton  he  obtained 
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from  Greece  and  Egypt,  every  section  of  this  union  will 
3;vfcvelv  feel  the  effect  of  it  The  climate  of  these  coun- 
tries is  better  fitted  than  our  own  for  the  cultivation,  and 
the  people  are  sufficiently  numerous— -their  wages  much 
less,  and  subsistence  cheaper.  In  Egypt,  the  peasantry 
Tabor  for  2 sterling,  or  five  cents  per  day,  and  sub- 
sist themselves  on  one  meal  of  bread  and  water.  We 
cannot  compete  with  persons  thus  paid  and  supported. 
Labor  costs  less  than  the  interest  on  the  capital  vested 
in  a slave  in  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  his  food 
;infl  clothing,  depreciation  in  value,  and  lost  time  by  sick- 
ness, &e. 


age,  was  124,635- — the  census  of  1827  shews  145,745,  or 
an  increase  of  21,110  freemen  and  citizens  in  the  space 
of  4 years- — a greater  increase  than  the  old  states  of 
Maryland  or  Virginia  shews  for  20  years. 

The  amount  of  free  white  males  over  21  years,  in  Vir- 
ginia, according  to  the  census  of  1820,  may  be  thus  deter- 
mined. 

Over  25  years  old  and  under  45 

Over  45 

Of  16  and  under  20  58,863 

Sfcy  one  half  over  21  years 


“In  the  senate — For  the  administration  17:  for  Jack- 
son  4. 

In  the  house  of  representatives — For  the  administra- 
tion 40:  for  Jackson  13:  neutral  4.” 

We  have  before  mentioned,  that  the  president  and  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Harrisburg  convention,  favorable  to  the 
re-  election  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  presidency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  addressed  a letter  to  gov.  Shulze,  which  wc 
now  insert  with  the  governor’s  reply,  as  belonging  to  the 
political  history  of  the  times. 

In  the  convention , Jan.  4,  1828.  The  president  of  the 


Ohio.  At  the  state  census  of  the  different  counties  in  convention,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  for  that  pur- 
16'23,  the  number  of  free  white  males  over  21  years  of  pose  appointed,  reported  that  they  had  in  performance 


57,898 

38,245 


29,431 


lucJtasd  8 per  cent.  ir»  7 years,-  about  the:  rate 
shown  by  the  last  census 

dy9 10,Q00iess  citizens  of  lawful  age,  than  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  canal.  The  report  of  the  commissioners 
Shews  that  they  have  paid  to  contractors  and  others,  for 
services  rendered, during  the  past  season, nearly  $800,000. 
The  work  proceeds  prosperously. 

About  38  mile3  of  the  great  canal  has  been  partially  m 
use  since  the  4th  of  July  last.  The  part  of  the  country 
through  which  it  extends  was  uninhabited  a little  while  ago, 
Jtnd,  of  course,  does  not  yet  supply  much  surplus  pro- 
duce. However,  the  Cleveland  Herald  presents  a hand- 
some list  of  transportations  on  this  part  of  the  canal,  .be- 
tween the  8th  July  and  28th  Dec.  Among  the  articles 
mnveyed  north,  or  to  the  lake,  were  6,059  bbls.  of  flour, 
G19  whiskey,  102  tons  tobacco,  50  tons  of  butter,  with 
some  beef  and  pork,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  linseed  oil,  28 
Cans  of  cheese,  &c.  fete,  the  whole  being  992  tons:  and  ' 
there  was  conveyed  southwardly  3,536  bbls  of  salt,  393  do. 
fish,  233  tons  of  merchandize,  &c.  in  all  819  tons. 

Pennsylvania  union  canal.  Lebanon,  Dec.  30. — 
Yesterday  afternoon  the  boat  Susqoehannah  of  Lebanon, 
captain  May,  passed  this  place  with  a load  of  Wilksbarre 
coal  from  the  Susqneliannah,  bound  for  Philadelphia,  at 
which  place  1 expect  she  will  arrive  on  the  evening  of 
tire  first  of  January, 

There  is  three  feet  depth  of  water  in  the  summit;  the 
supply  from  the  reservoirs  being  more  than  sufficient 
to  keep  up  that  depth. 

The  navigation  is  now'  in  good  order — T may  say  per- 
fect, from  Lewis’s  pond  on  the  Schuylkill,  below  Read- 
ing, Middletown  on  the  Susquehannah,  as  well  as  the  na- 
vigable feeder  to  Jones-town  on  the  Swatara. 

Six  boats  have  already  arrived  at  this  place  with  lum- 
and-  other  articles,  and  to-day  I expect  the  beautiful 
boat  Hummelstown  Enterprise,  capt.  Richards,  will  be 
here  from  that  place. 

[We  heartily  rejoice  that  this  splendid  project  has 
been  realised.  Pennsylvania  well  understands  the  im- 
portance of  internal  improvements  and  domestic  manu- 
facturesv]  

•BALTiifroliE  inspections,  for  the  quarter  ending  Dec. 
31 — 160,109  bbls.  and  8,253  half  bbls.  wheat  flour,  367 
rye  do.  760  casks  corn  meal,  2157  hhds.  and  17,867  bbls. 
domestic  liquors,  2703  bids,  pork,  and  2,239  beef,  Balti- 
more packed,  about  12,000  bbls.  .of  fish,  9,000  kegs  ol 
butter  and  lard,  &c.  ke. 

Elections  and  election eering.  The  Indianapolis 
Journal,  of  the  llfli  ultimo,  gives  the  following  as  the 
state  of  parties  in  the  legislature  of  Indiana,  on  tire  pre- 
ntlinthl  question? 


of  the  duty  imposed  on  them,  addressed  to  the  governor 
the  following  letter: 

Harrisburg,  January  4,  1828. 
To  Ids  excellency , J.  Andrew  Shulze , 
governor  o f Pennsylvania. 

Sir:  The  subscribers,  appointed  fo?  the  purpose,  by 
the  democratic  convention  opposed  to  the  election  of  gee 
Andrew  Jackson,  as  president  of  the  United  States,  re- 
spectfully represent,  that  that  convention  have  the  most 
entire  confidence  in  your  principles,  and  heartily  ap- 
prove of  your  administration-  Conscious  ofi  your  de  - 
served popularity,  and  desirous,  as  well  as  an  expression 
of  their  own  opinion  as  to  benefit  the  cause  they  advocate, 
and  the  country  they  love,  ask  permission  to  use  your 
name  on  their  ticket. 

The  general  expression  of  confidence  in  you  which  ha-s 
gone  forth  from  the  friends  of  the  administration  of  the 
general  government,  in  this  state,  and  in  other  states, 
convince  the  convention  of  which  we  are  members,  that 
no  name  would  he  so  acceptable  as  your3,  as  a candidate 
for, the  vice  presidency.  May  we  hope  that  you  will  per- 
mit us  the  use  of  a name  w'hich  is  identified  with  the 
cause  of  internal  improvement  and  American  manufac- 
tures. 

If  circumstances,  to  which  we  are  strangers,  shall  de» 
termine  you  to  withhold  your  name  as  a candidate  fur 
the  vice-presidency,  we  hope  that  you  will  see  no  objec- 
tion to  permit  us  to  put  it  at  the  head  of  our  electoral 
ticket. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  entire  respsc^ 
your  obedient  servants, 

THOMAS  BURNSIDE, 

SAMUEL  WETHER1LL, 
ARCHIBALD  BARD. 

— Committee . 

Tice  governor's  reply. 

Harrisburg,  January  4,  182S. 
Gentlemen:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  this  date,  and  reply  without  hesi- 
tancy or  reservation.  I had  long  since  determined  upon 
the  course  of  conduct,  which  I consider  it  is  my  duty  to 
pursue  in  relation  to  the  pending  presidential  election. 
Aware,  as  lam,  of  .'the  honor  conferred  by  the  request 
that  l would  permit  the  use  of  my  name  for  the  office  qf 
vice  president,  or  as  an  elector,  I cannot  be  insensible  to 
the  fact,  that  it  is  the  station  to  which  I have  had  the  ho- 
nor to  be  elevated,  and  the  hold  which  I am  supposed 
to  have  on  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow-citizeas,  that 
1 am  indebted  for  this  distinction.  Flattered,  as  l am  by 
it,  I cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  obligations  it  imposes. 

As  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  I feel  it  my  duty,  as  far 
as  it  is  in  my  power,  to  soothe  and  allay,  rather  than  ag- 
gravate, the  asperities  which  necessarily  will  appertain  to 
the  approaching  presidential  canvass.  This  considera- 
tion greatly  influences  my  judgment,  when  I make  known 
my  determination  to  decline  allowing  the  use  of  my  name 
as  a candidate  for  public  suffrage  at  the  election  in  No- 
vember next. 

To  the  convention,  of  which  you  area  committee,  I 
tender  the  homage  of  my  high  consideration,  and  request 
your  personal  acceptance  of  my  good  wishes. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  friend  and 
fellow- citizen.  J.  ANDW.  SHULZE. 

To  the  hon.  Thomas  Burnside , president . Samuel 
Wetherill,  and  Archibald  Bard,  esquires , vice-presidents. 

There  are  two  “Jackson  tickets”  of  electors  before 
the  people  of  Georgia — one  composed  of  members  of 
the  “Troup jparty,  ” the  other  of  the  “Clark  party” — and 
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there  will  bea  severe  contest  between  them, unless  a third 
ticket  shall  be  brought  out.  Neither  will  yield  its  pre- 
tensions to  the  other,  though,  in  the  present  case,  both 
parties  seem  to  have  a common  object.  The  Clark  par- 
tv,  however,  say,  that  the  other  side  mean  to  support  Mr. 
Crawford  for  the  vice  president. 

The  Virginia  “anti  Jackson  convention”  met  at  Rich- 
mond on  the  Slh  inst.  in  the  house  of  delegates,  which 
was  given  up  to  their  accommodation.  About  200  mem-  ] 
bers  answered  to  their  names.  Judge  Francis  T.  Brooke,  i 
president  of  the  court  of  appeals,  was  appointed  president, 
and  John  H.  Pleasants,  editor  of  the  Whig,  appointed 
secretary.  The  president  made  a brief  address  on  taking  j 
his  seat.  On  the  9th,  on  the  motion  of  gen.  Taylor,  of 
Norfolk,  a committee  of  one  from  each  electoral  district  J 
was  appointed  to  report  fit  persons  to  be  placed  on  the  j 
electoral  ticket,  and  a like  committee  was  also  appoint-  i 
ed  to  report,  by  resolution  or  otherwise,  the  measures  J 
proposed  to  be  adopted,  See.  and  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  ! 
Chapman  J ohnsou,the  convention  adjourned  until  the  next 
day  at  2 o’clock.  Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  latter  commit- 
tee, reported  in  part  on  the  following  day.  On  the  1 1th — 
Gen.  Taylor,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  frame 
an  address,  rose  ami  said, lie  was  instructed  to  announce, 
that  dial  committee  was  not  yet  prepared  to  make  a final 
report.  It  was  with  much  mortification  he  stated  the 
t'actj  but  he  hoped  that  lie  would  not  for  a moment  be 
•doubted,  that  every  exertion  worthy  of  the  character  of 
'heCommiu.ee,  of  the  convention,  and  the  great  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  had  been  used  to  expedite  the 
result.  That  result,  he  was  farther  instructed  to  report, 
would,  the  committee  hoped,  be  laid  before  the  conven- 
tion on  to-morrow.  He  knew  the  inconvenience  venera- 
ble gentlemen  sustained  in  leaving  and  staying  from  their 
homes  at  this  season,  but  he  could  not  but  hope  that  a 
feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  the  principles  they  came  to 
support,  that  their  zeal  and  perseverance  would  be  call- 
ed in  to  sustain  their  patience.  He  was  further  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  president  to  apply  to  the  house  of  dele- 
gates (to  whose  magnanimity  and  courtesy,  said  gen.  T. 
we  are  already  so  deeply  indebted)  for  the  privilege  of 
meeting  in  their  hall  to-morrow  at  1 o’clock. 

The  committee  “appointed  to  report  to  the  conven- 
tion fit  persons  to  be  placed  on  the  electoral  ticket,” 
reported  that  they  have  performed  the  duty  assigned 
them,  and  submitted  to  the  convention  the  following 
ticket: 

For  the  electoral  district  composed  of  the  counties 
■of  Orange,  Madison  ami  Culpepper — James  Aladison,  of 
Orange. 

Loudon,  Jefferson  and  Berkley — James  J Ion  roe,  of 

Loudon. 

Norfolk,  Princess  Anne,  Nansemond,  and  the  Borough 
of  Norfolk — Col.  Stephen  Wright , of  Norfolk  Borough,  j 

Surry,  Isle  of  Wright,  Prince  George,  Charles  City, 
New  Kent  and  the  Town  of  Petersburg — Benjamin  Har- 
rison, (of  Berkeley)  Charles  city. 

• Sussex,  Dinwiddie  and-  Southampton — Col.  Joseph 
Goodwm , of  Dinwiddie. 

Brunswick,  Lunenburg,  Mecklenburg  and  Greensville 
— !>r.  Richard  Field , of  Brunswick. 

Charlotte,  Halifax  and  Prince  Edward — Gen.  Edward 
V.  Can'ingtcn , of  Halifax. 

Amelia,  Chesterfield,  Cumberland,  Nottoway  and 
Powhattan — Ben}.  Hatcher , of  Manchester. 

Buckingham,  Campbell  and  Bedford — Sami.  Branch, 
of  Buckingham, 

Franklin,  Pittsylvania,  Henry  and  Patrick — Judge 
Fleming  Saunders,  of  Franklin. 

Albemarle,  Amherst,  Nelson  and  Fluvanna — David 
S.  Garland,  of  Amherst. 

Goochland,  Louisa,  Henrico  and  the  city  of  Richmond 
— Chapman  Johnson,  of  Richmond  city. 

Spottsyl vania, Caroline  and  Hanover — Judge  Francis 
F.  Brooke,  of  Spottsyl  vania. 

Essex,  King  and  Queen,  King  William,  Gloucester 
and  Matthews — Charles  Hill,  of  King  and  Queen. 

Accomack,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  city,  Warwick. 
York,  James  city  and  the  city  of  Williamsburg — Captain 
Robert  Uvely,  of  Elizabeth  city. 

Middlesex,  Lancaster,  Richmond,  Northumberland,  ! 
Westmoreland,  King  George  and  Stafford — Capt.  Han-  j 
Eirstrce,  t>f  Stafford. 


Fauquier,  Prince  William  and  Fairfax — Judge  IFm, 
A.  G.  Dade,  of  Prince  William. 

Frederick,  Hampshire  and  Morgan — Alfred  Jl.  Pow- 
ell, of  Frederick. 

'Rockingham,  Shenandoah  and  Hardy — C<>1.  Jos.  j\Iau- 
see,  of  Rockingham. 

Botetourt,  Alleghany,  Rockbridge  ijmd  Augusta— <Tudg^ 
Archibald  Stuart,  of  Augusta. 

Bath,  Pocahontas,  Pendleton,  Greenbrier,  Giles, Taze 
well,  Monroe  and  Montgomery — Ballcird  Smit/i,  df 
Greenbrier. 

Washington,  Russell,  Lee,  Wythe,  Scott  and  Gray  slip 
—Col.  Benj.  Estill,  of  Washington. 

Harrison,  Wood, Lewis,  Nicholas,  Mason,  Cabell,  Ka 
nawha  and  Logan — Judge  Leivis  Summers,  of  Kanawha*. 

Monongalia,  Preston,  Brooke,  Ohio,  Tyler  aud  Rativ 
dolph —.AlpheusP.  Wilson,  of  Monongalia. 

Which  ticket  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  co.uv 
vention. 

For  the  other  proceedings  and  the  address,  reference 
must  he  hud,  as  in  other  cases, 'to  the  newspapers  of  thp 
day.  We  cannot  insert  all,  and  therefore  do  uot  Insur/ 
any  of  those  things  at  length. 

The  resolutions  go  to  these  points— the  reuommenda.- 
tion  of  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the  presidency,  and  <$f 
Richard  Hush  to  he  vice-president  of  the  United  States; 
to  print  and  transmit  JO, 000  copies  of  the  address  <*f  tin 
convention:  to  raise  a central  committee  of  correspond- 
ence; to  provide  for  any  vacancies  in  the  electoral 
ticket:  to  appoint  corresponding  committees:  to  publish 
the  address  of  Henry  Clay:  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
expenses  incurred,  by  a contribution  of  $5  by  each  of 
the  members:  to  thank  the  legislature  for  the  use  of  the 
hall,  &c.  All  which  with  the  address,  were  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to. 


The  “Jackson  convention”  of  delegates  from  the  seve- 
ral counties  of  Pennsylvania,  ruet  at  Harrisburg  on  the 
8th  inst — 152  members  appeared,  representing  every, 
county  in  the  state.  Robert.  Smith,  esq.  of  Franklin, 
was  chosen  president,  Samuel  Power, of  Beaver,  jYutb,U'- 
niel  B.  Boileau,o(  Montgomery,  Robert  Patterson , eft 
Philadelphia,  and  William  Ross , of  Luzerne,  vice  presi- 
dents, and  Calvin  Blythe,  of  Harrisburg,  and  Jojiuts  CV- 
Barker,  ot  Philadelphia,  secretaries. 

After  the  call  of  the  roll,  &c.  on  motion  of  George 
M.  Dallas,  esq.  the  following  preamble  and  resoluthjirs 
were  unanimously  adopted: — 

Whereas,  the  democratic  citizens  of  this  coramctm- 
wealth,  in  accordance  with  the  established  usages  of  tfie 
party,  have  delegated  to  this  convention,  the  important 
trust  of  nominating  candidates  for  the  presidency  mid 
vice  presidency  of  the  United  States,  to  be  supported  a1, 
the  approaching  presidential  election:  And  whereas  flit: 
voice  of  the  democratic  party  has  been  unequivocally  ex«- 
pressed  in  favor  of  that  illustrious  and  patriotic  citizen, 
. Indrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee,  as  president,  and  John 
C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  as  vice  president. 

Resolved,  That  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  be 
nominated  as  the  democratic  candidate  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved , That  John  C.Calhowi,  of -South  Carolii.%, 
be  nominated  as  the  democratic  candidate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, tor  the  office  of  vice  president  eftbe  United  States. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  dratt  an  address  to  tht- 
“democratic  republican  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
subject  of  the  approach iug  election^”  and  measures 
adopted  for  the  formation  of  the  electoral  ticket,  and  for 
establishing  a central  committee  of  correspondence,  &c  . 
The  electoral  ticket  was  adopted  as  follows. 


For  the  state  at  .large,  John  B.  Gibson,  Chief  just.ra 
and  William  Findlay,  late  governor. 

1st  district,  GeOt-ge  Morton,  county  of  Philadelphia. 
‘id  do.  John  Lisle,  city  of  Philadelphia. 

3 cl  do.  Jacob  Holgate,  county  of  Philadeip’d:* 

{"Samuel  Humes,  senr.  I^ancaster. 

■Uh  do.  «<  John  W.  Cunningham,  Chester. 

v. George  G.  Leiper,  Delaware. 

5th  do.  llenry  Sheetz,  Moutgomet-y. 

6th  dp,  Adaru  ltitscher,  Lebanon. 

7.,  , C Daniel  Udree,  Berks  count v. 

1th  do.  j pofpr  Fn(U.(,V;  s*lmv!k11b 
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8 ih  do. 


Qth  do. 

10 Ih  do. 
11th  do. 

T2 th  do. 
1 3th  do. 
1 ith  do. 
loth  do. 

16th  do. 

1 7th  do. 
.18 th  do. 


C Francis  Baird,  Bucks  county . ( 

£ Henry  Winters,  Northampton  county. 

{William  Thompson, Susquehannah county,  i 
Leonard  Rupert,  Columbia  county. 

Jacob  Gearhart,  Northumberland  county.  | 
George  Barnitz,  York  .county. 

C Jacob  Heyser,  of  Franklin  county. 

£ John  Harper,  Cumberland. 

John  Scott,  Huntingdon  county. 

William  Piper,  Bedford  county. 

Valentine  Giesey,  Fayette  county. 

James  Gordon,  Washington  county. 

CJohn  M.  Snowden,  Alleghany  county. 

£ Robert  Scott,  Butler  county. 

Henry  Allshouse,  Westmoreland  count)-. 
James  Duncan,  Mercer  county. 


And  it  was  resolved  that  each  person  named  should 
give  a “written  pledge  or  assurance”  that,  if  elected,  he 
would  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson,  for  president,  and  John 
C.  Calhoun,  for  vice  president  of  the  United  States; 
and  in  case  that  any  refused  or  neglected  to  give  such 
pledge,  the  central  committee  should  supply  his  place,  { 
as  well  as  that  of  others  who  might  decline,  &c. — 15,000 
copies  of  the  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed — one 
-third  of  them  in  the  German  language.  Committees  of 
correspondence  were  appointed  for  each  of  the  counties. 


were  not  concluded,  at  the  period  of  our  latest  accounts 
and  the  whole  will  be  referred  to  in  our  next. 

New  Orleans.  The  ladies  of  the  Ursuline  conveut  in 
this  city,  have  contributed  the  sum  of  $50  towards  the* 
proposed  entertainrpent  of  gen.  Jackson,  on  the  8th  of 
Jan.  enclosed  in  the  following  note  addressed  to  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  Kennedy — 

Convent  of  St.  ZTrsule,  JVew  Orleans,  December  14. 

Silt:  Our  entire  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  our 

not  receiving  any  of  the  public  newspapers,  render  us 
perfectly  unacquainted  w'ith  what  passes  in  the  city;  we 
are,  therefore,  highly  indebted  to  a friend  for  the  agree- 
able intelligence  of  the  expected  arrival  of  general  Jack- 
son  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  ever  memorable  8th  of  January. 

We  were  at  the  same  time  informed  that  the  citizens 
of  New  Orleans,  desirous  of  entertaining  him  in  a man- 
ner worthy  of  their  gratitude,  were  contributing  for  that 
purpose;  and  as  none  can  have  a higher  sense  of  the  obli- 
gations tliey  are  under  to  the  general,  than  ourselves,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  to  your  address,  sir,  the  sum 
of  fifty  dollars.  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  con- 
sideration, your  obedient  servants, 

The  superior  and  community  of  the  Ursulies. 

Sr.  de  Ste.  Felicite,  Alzas,  supre. 


We  have  stated  that  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  state  of  Delaware,  not  being  able  to  elect  a speaker, 
dispersed.  They  cannot  meet  again,  it  seems,  unless 
called  by  the  governor;  and  it  is  intimated  that  he  will 
not  convene  them;  thus  the  state  xvili  save  $5,000,  which 
many  think  will  counterbalance  the  want  of  new  laws! 
These  proceedings  have  made  a great  stir  in  this  small 
state,  and  accusations  of  “intrigue,  bargain  and  corruption” 
ace  very  freely  made  against  individuals  named,  who  are 
charged  with  having  deceived  their  constituents,  because 
ot  proffered  offices,  if  they  would  vote  as  desired,  &e. 
-These  are  serious  matters,  and  the  condition  of  the  state 
is  an  extraordinary  one,  indeed.  We  shall  note  the  pro- 
ceedings, without  taking  part  in  the  contest — with  the 
reason  of  which  we  are  unacquainted,  not  beiog  able  to 
discover  any  effect  which  the  proceedings  of  this  legisla- 
ture could  have  had  on  the  election  of  president,  to  be- 
nefit either  party. 

Mr.  Chilton,  the  “Jackson  candidate,” has  been  elected 
Xbr  flie  congressional  district  of  Kentucky,  to  supply  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Young,  by  a 
majority — of  83  votes.  For  Mr.  Chilton  3,l4G,  Mr. 
Galhoon  3,063. 

Alexander  Mahon,  speaker  of  the  senate  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; has  been  elected  treasurer  of  that  commonwealth,  in 
fne  place  of  William  Clark — 78  votes  for  Mr.  |M.  and  ^8 
for  Mr.  C,  We  mention  this  because  it  is  the  effect  of 
political  opinion. 

On  the  29th  ult.  a resolution  was  offered  in  both  branch- 
es of  the  North  Carolina  legislature,  to  alter  the  mode  of 
electing  electors  of  president  and  vice  president,  from  the 
general  ticket  to  the  district  system.  The  vote  on  the 
Resolution -in  the  house  of  commons,  was  34  yeas,  and  91 
pays;  in  the  senate,  16  yeas,  43  nays — being  rejected  the 
fjrstreading  ha  both  houses. 

Conventions  friendly  to  the  election  of  gen.  Jackson, 
jnet  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  on  the  8th 
iust.  Accounts  of  the  proceedings  of- either  have  not  yet 
readied  us,  but  shall  be  noticed  as  usual,  when  obtained. 

Magnus  Murray,  esq.  has  been  elected  mayor  of  Pitts- 
burg. Of  the  20  votes  given,  Mr.  Snowden,  the  “Jack- 
son  candidate,”  on  the  first  ballot,  received  three — on 
the  second,  none.  It  is  remarked  that  Mr.  Murray  and 
10  other  persons  in  Pittsburg,  were  all  that  voted  for  Mr. 
Adams  in  1824. 

The  “Vrgioia  legislative  convention,”  re-assembled  in 
{Jaehall  of  the  house  of  delegates  on  the  14th  instant — 14 
senators,  156  delegates  and  23  special  deputies  present. 
Mr-  Banks  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates  in  the  chair, 
■and  Thomas  Ritchie,  secretary.  It  was  unanimously  re- 
solved to  support  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  as  a 

person  to  be  president  of  the  United  States;  and  on 
tjie  nomination  of  vice  president,  164  declared  for  Mr. 
Calhoun,  20  for  Mr.  Macon,  3 for  Mr.  Crawford  and  1 
each  fbr  Messrs.  Tazewell  and  Tyler-  The  ycoceedings 


Mr.  Monroe,  being  invited  to  partake  of  a political 
dinner  on  the  8th  inst.  declined  the  appointment  in  the 
following  terms: 

Oak  Hilly  January  7th,  1 S28. 

“Gentlemen — No  person  felt  more  sensibly  than  I 
did,  the  advantage  and  credit,  derived  to  our  country  from 
the  victory  gained  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1815,  or  thought  more  highly  of  the  gallantry,  and  good 
conduct  of  the  commander  and  of  the  troops,  who  fought 
under  him,  in  that  action.  Of  this  I have  given  many 
proofs,  by  attending  like  celebrations  heretofore,  and 
also  by  nominating  him  to  several  important  trusts  while 
I held  the  late  office.  If  the  celebration  proposed,  wars 
confined  to  that  objeet,  I should  readily  accept  the  invi- 
tation. It  is  known,  however,  that  a question  is  now  de- 
pending, and  with  which  every  movement,  relating  to  the 
parties  concerned,  is  connected.  In  that  question,  I re* 
solved  at  an  early  period,  to  take  no  part,  having  had  the 
most  friendly  relation  with  both  the  candidates,  during  my 
service  in  the  late  office,  and  given  to  each  the  strong- 
est proofs  of  confidence  and  regard,  under  a thorough 
conviction  that  they  merited  them.  The  opposing  can- 
didate, performed  likewise  his  duty  in  the  important 
trust  committed  to  him,  with  great  ability  and  integri- 
ty, and  entirely  to  my  satisfaction.  With  these  senti- 
ments and  feelings,  for  both,  I retired,  and  it  is  my 
wish  to  preserve  them.  I cannot,  therefore,  take  any 
position,  which  may,  by  inference,  arrahge  me,  in  tire 
present  question  on  the  side  of  either,  against  the  other. 
For  your  kind  invitation,  I beg  you  to  accept  my  best 
thanks. 

With  great  respect  and  esteem,  I remain,  gentlemen v, 
your  obedient  servant,  James  Monroe. 

To  Ed.  Tyler , L.  M.  Smyth , T.  C.  Quinlan, 
and  T.  Maund,  esqrs. 

The  8tii  of  January  has  been  celebrated  at  many 
places,  with  feasts  and  balls  and  orations  and  discharges 
of  artillery.  At  present,  we  can  only  notice  one  of  the' 
incidents  that  occurred,  because  of  its  direct  relation  to 
certain  public  men. 

Among  the  documents  appended  to  Mr.  Clay  ’s  address 
(see  our  last  number,  page  311),  is  a letter  from  colonel 
Brent,  one  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives 
from  Louisiana.  At  the  dinner  at  Washington,  Mr.  De- 
sha, a member  of  the  same  house  from  Tennessee,  gave 
the  following  toast: 

Edward  Livingston  of  Louisiana.  The  first  and  only 
honor  in'the  Louisiana  political  pack:  though  beaten  in  the 
presidential  game,  by  the  knave  from  that  state,  he  shall 
shine  conspicuous,  while  the  knave  “will  stand  before 
the  world  as  a proven  base  calumniator,  unworthy  of 
public  or  private  confidence,  and  avoided  by  every  man 
who  has  a respect  for  virtue  and  for  honor.” 

With  reference  to  this  toast,  col.  Brent  has  ctfuse/1  the 
following  address  to  be -published: 
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To  the  public. 

When  the  cause  of  the  present  publication  is  known,  I 
hope  I shall  be  excused  for  making  it.  I would  not 
trouble  the  public,  was  I not  forced  by  recent  occurren' 
ces  to  do  it;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  connection  these  oc- 
currences have  w ith  the  present  state  of  parties  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  very  unprovoked  attack  which  has  been  made 
upon  me  by  a “volunteer”  friend  of  gen.  Jackson  from 
Tennessee. 

During  last  spring,  I received  a letter  from  a friend  of 
mine,  informing  me  that  gen.  Jackson  had  charged  upon 
the  friends  of  Mr.  day,  '‘a  corrupt  proposal  by  them  to 
-s ell  their  votes  to  the  candidate , at  the  lute  presidential 
election,  who  -would  make  Air.  Clay  secretary  of  State; 
and,  as  one  of  those  friends,  I was  asked  if  such 
charge  was  true.  In  a letter  in  reply,  I could  not  re- 
strain the  indignation  I felt  at  such  an  unfounded  accu- 
sation, and  in  expressing  myself  I used  a language  pro- 
duced by  the  excitement.  In  so  doing,  I never  intend-  j 
ed  to  do  more  than  to  repel  the  charge  1 conceived  genera!  ! 
Tuck  son  made  against  me.  I then  thought,  and  I am  yet  i 
of  the  same  opinion,  that  he  who  is  accused  of  so  base  an  j 
act  as  gen.  Jackson  attributes  to  me,  had  a right  to  use 
what  language  he  pleased,  in  throwing  off  the  charge,  pro- 
vided the  language  was  confined  to  the  accuser  alone. — 
Since  the  publication  of  my  letter  by  Mr.  Clay,  1 have  stat- 
ed, and  I now  state,  that  it  never  was  my  intention,  by  any 
expression  in  that  letter,  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  ot 
gen.  Jackson’s  friends.  I should  regret  if  they  thought 
so,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  many  of  the 
general’s  friends  are  satisfied  of  that  fact,  for  they  have 
' old  me  so.  But,  because  l dared  to  speak  what  I felt, 
and  to  exercise  the  right  of  a freeman,  in  expressing  my 
opinions  In  defending  myself,  it  appears  that,  if  possible,  I 
mn  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  some  who  sur- 
round the  general  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  his  battles. 
If  gen.  Jackson  is  always  to  be  surrounded  by  bullies  and 
desperadoes,  ready  to  hunt  up  opportunities  to  try  to  in- 
timidate and  insult  those  who  defend  themselves,  ami 

ho  have  the  independence  to  express  their  opinions  of! 
him,  then,  indeed,  will  the  day  which  sees  him  president ! 
of  the  United  States,  be  the  last  of  our  liberties. 

These  remarks  are  forced  from  me  by  a “toast”  drank  j 
at  the  Jackson  dinner  in  this  place  upon  the  8th  instant,  in  j 
which  Mr.  Livingston,  of  Louisiana,  is  complimented,  and 
his  colleagues,  but  especially  myself,  assailed.  I have  no 
acquaintance  with  the  individual  who  gave  it;  I never~saw 
him  before  the  present  session  of  congress,  and  never  was 
introduced  to  him;  nor  was  he  here  at  the  late  presiden- 
tial election;  and  could  not,  by  any  forced  construction, 
consider  himself  aggrieved  by  any  thing  contained  in  my 
fetter;  nor  could  l have  entertained  towards  him  any  un- 
kind feeling.  I make  this  statement  to  show  the  unpro- 
voked manner  in  which  I have  been  assailed.  Had  that 
gentleman  considered  himselt  aggrieved  by  me  in  any 
way,  or  had  he  desired  to  become  the  “fighting  hero”  of 
general  Jackson,  he  ought,  by  every  rule  of  honor,  to  I 
nave  called  upon  me  in  n direct  manner.  Had  he  done  . 
It,  I certainly  would  have  answered  him  promptly, 

I trust  I have  too  much  self-respect  to  yield  to  a fever- 
ish and  morbid  anxiety  in  casting  around  for  the  angry  j 
ebullitions  of  every  “toast  drinker,”  or  newspaper  scrib- 
bler or  bully,  w ho  may  think  proper  to  offer  me  an  insult  j 
by6commenting  on  the  language  I used  in  my  letter,  and  j 
by  putting  wrong  constructions  upon  it.  I consider  myself' 
bound  only  to  answer  those  who,  feeling  themselves  ag- j 
grieved  by  that  letter,  call  upon  me  in  a gentlemanly  * 
manner.  To  such  I will  always  accord  any  satisfaction! 
demanded.  The  individual  who  gavcthe“toast”cannot  ex-  j 
pcct  me  to  take  any  other  notice  of  it  than  I have  done;  but 
*n  concluding,  I must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  if  any  thing 
personal  to  me  was  intended  by  it,  1 unequivocally  pro-  ! 
nounce  such- conduct  as  dishonorable,  and  at  Avar  with  I 
every  gentlemanly  feeling. 

WM.  L.  BRENT,  of  Louisiana. 

From  the  JVhtional  Journal  of  Jan.  16. 

To  the  public. 

In  the  National  Journal  ef  this  morning,  Mr.  Brent , of! 
Louisiana,  has  endeavored  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
awkward  situation  in  which  h?  is  suspended  by  the  honor- 
able notice  which  I Avas  pleased  to  take  of  him  on  the  8tli 

January  last.  Neither  my  respect  nor  charity  for! 


that  individual,  will  induce  me  to  save  him  from  a re- 
sponsibility which  the  whole  character  of  his  communica- 
tion so  piteously  discloses.  ROBERT  DESHA. 

Washington  city , Jan.  15,  1828. 

Capt.  Fellows,  of  the  British  navy,  to  distinguished 
at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  it  is  belieA  ed,  is  a native  of  Sto- 
nington,  Con.  So  that  if  Nantucket  has  supplied  admi- 
ral sir  Isaac  Coffin,  Stonington  has  furnished  capt.  sir  Tho- 
mas FelloAvs.  About  30  years  since,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  cod  fishery  from  that  port,  if  there  is  not  a mistake  as 
to  the  individual. 

Monet — cheap.  A late  number  of  the  X.  V.  Journal 
of  Commerce,  says — The  third  $100,000  5 per  cent  state 
stock,  issued  on  account  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company,  Avas  sold  yesterday  morning  at  auction, 
by  Messrs.  Hone  k.  Sons,  at  8 3-8  per  cent  prem.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  first  sale  was  at  lli,  an  I 
the  second  at  11  per  cent  prem. 
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Having  published  gov.  Coles’ statement,  the  following 
naturally  succeeds. 

From  the  Charlottesville  Advocate , Dec.  20. 

Mr.  Edward  Coles  of  Illinois,  having  recently  thought 
proper  to  refer  to  me,  and  to  publish  a letter  of  mine  on 
a subject  of  considerable  importance,  it  becomes  my  du- 
ty to  submit  n statement  of  the  transaction  so  far  as  it 
concerns  myself,  or  may  be  interesting  to  the  public. 
On  the  27th  of  May  last,  I received  the  following  note 
from  Mr.  Coles: 

Albemarle , .May  22,  182". 

Df.au  Sir — Intending  to  set  out  for  Illinois  in  a few 
days,  and  thinking  it  possible  that  it  may  become  desira- 
ble to  lm-e  my  recollections  strengthened  by  those  of 
others,  in  relation  to  some  remarks  made  by  Sir.  Jeffer- 
son, Avhieh  have  been  repeated  by  me,  and  which  I have 
just  seen  av ith  surprise,  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
neAvspapei s,  lam  induced,  from  my  recollection  of  a 
conversation  Avhieh  took  place  betAveen  us  last  winter,. to 
ask  the  favor  of  you  to  state  what  you  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  or  from  others,  of  his  opinion  of 
gen.  Jackson’s  qualifications  for  the  office  of  president 
of  the  United  States;  and  of  his  declaration  of  the  mol  - 
lification he  had  experienced  at  seeing  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  by  his  countrymen  to  elect  Jackson  to  the  pre- 
sidency, and  the  doubts  it  had  created  of  the  durability  of 
the  republic.  1 should  not  have  troubled  you  at  this  lime 
with  this  communication,  but  for  the  great  distance  at 
which  Ave  reside  from  each  other;  and  the  apprehension 
that  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling  may  lead  to  some  ill- 
natured  attack  on  me.  1 assure  you  no  use  will  be  made 
of  your  reply,  unless  it  should  become  necessary  in  self- 
defence  to  resort  to  it. 

With  great  respect  and  sincere  regard,  I am  your  friend. 

EDWARD  COLES. 

I considered  that  Mr.  Coles’  enquiry  related  only  to 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinions  of  gen.  Jackson,  individually, 
without  reference  to  the  comparative  estimation  in  which 
he  held  him  as  the  competitor  of  Air.  Adams.  Under 
this  impression,  my  ansAver  Avas  restricted  to  the  subject  of 
interrogation;  and  I A'ras  contented  to  state  Avlmt  Avas  re- 
quired of  me,  Avith  regard  to  Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinions  of 
gen.  Jackson,  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency  at  the 
last  election.  In  illustration  of  these  opinions,  as  then 
expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  I stated  the  only  remark  of 
his,  which  I remembered  Avith  sufficient  precision  to 
quote  in  his  own  language — an  expression  Avhieh  indicat- 
ed no  alarm  for  the  “durability  of  the  republic,”  but 
which  was  made  more  in  mirth  than  sadness.  With  re- 
spect to  the  chief  subject  of  enquiry  contained  in  Mr. 
Coles’  letter,!  kneAv  nothing,  and  therefore  said  nothing, 
presuming  that  my  silence  would  he  a certain  guarantee 
against  any  attempt  to  apply  my  statement  to  a purpose 
for  Avhieh  it  Avas  by  no  means  adapted.  The  conversa- 
tion of  which  I spoke  to  Mr.  Coles  took  place  as  I in- 
formed him,  some  time  previous  to  the  last  presidential 
election,  which  fact  aatis  thought  sufficient  to  distinguish 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  at  that  time  from  those  as- 
cribed to  him  by  Mr.  C.  at  a later  period.  Had  Mr.  C. 
desired  it.  1 should  have  been  equally  explicit  as  to  ffio 
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opinions  which  Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  same  time  express- 
ed of  Mr.  Adams.  I should  have  stated  what  Mr.  C. 
might  not  have  been  so  eager  to  publish,  that  while  Mr.. 
Jefferson  spoke  thus  in  jest  of  gen.  Jackson’s  elevation 
to  the  presidency,  hp  seriotisfy  deprecated  the  elertion  of 
Mr.  Adams  as  an  evil  portending  most  calamitous  con- 
sequences to  the  country. 

I never  heard  Mr.  Jefferson  speak  of  the  relative  me- 
rits of  general  Jackson  and  Air.  Adams  as  statesmen, 
though  in  contrasting  their  respective  qualifications  with 
those  of  Mr.  Crawford,  he  greatly  disparaged  both,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  avow'  a decided  preference  of  the  latter 
gentleman,  lie  spoke  of  Mr.  Adams  as  the  federal  can- 
didate, whose  election  would  be  the  means  of  restoring 
the  dynasty  of  ‘98 — as  a man  whose  earliest  and  strong- 
est predilections  had  been  imbibed  in  the  high  schools  of 
ultra  federalism — whose  political  principles,  how'ever  art- 
fully disguised,  had  undergone  no  change  by  his  pretend- 
ed apostacy,  He  regarded  Mi’.  Adams  as  a learned,  ra- 
ther that)  wise  man — as  a politician  more  specious  than 
sound — possessing  many  of  the  erroneous  theories,  with 
little  of  the  practical  ability  of  a statesman.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son often  said  that  the  contest  should  be  confined  to  only 
two  candidates,  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Adaras-^that  the 
people  might  the  better  discriminate  between  the  only 
political  distinctions  w hich  it  involved.  On  the.  occasion* 
which  elicited  the  remark,  to  which  Mr.  Coles  and  the 
ether  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  have  attached  sq  much  im- 
portance, Mr.  Jefferson  spoke  of  all  the  other  candi- 
dates as  contrasted  with  Mr.  Crawford,  to  whom  they:' 
were  all  postponed  in  his  estimation.  His  opinions  as  ex- 
pressed to  me,  only  contemplated  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  his  disapprobation  of  gen.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  entirely  relative — his  derisions  of  the  former 
and  abhorrence  of  the  latter,  being  urged  only  as  evi- 
dence of  his  preference  of  a third  candidate. 

Tims  much  I have  deemed  it  necessary  to  state  in  jus- 
tice to  myself  and  others.  1 would  fain  have  avoided 
the  «u  pleasant  task,  had  that  alternative  remained  to  me 
biter  the  very  partial  exposition  of  Mr.  Coles.  That 
gentleman  should  have  been  conscious  that  his  statement 
of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinions  as  detailed  to  him  in  August, 
1825,  can  derive  no  corroboration  from  my  letter,  refer- 
ring, as  it  does,  to  different  opinions,  expressed  under  dif- 
ferent circumstance,  at  the  distance  of  years,  and  induc- 
ed by  causes  and  considerations  which  subsequently  ceas- 
ed to  operate.  He  should  have  been  aware,  moreover, 
(hat  the  public  will  not  long  deliberate,  when  their  deei--’ 
Sion  necessarily  involves  either  a misapprehension  on  his 
part,  or  an  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  It 
was  needless  to  have  referred  to  me  for  proof  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  opposed  to  both  Mr.  Adams  and  gen. 
Jackson,  prior  to  the  last  election.  If  Mr.  Coles’ 
statements  of  his  opinions  in  1825,  is  confirmed  by  this 
fact — then  it  is  abundantly  substantiated  by  the  concur- 
ring testimony  of  thousands.  If  it  needs  other  confir- 
mation, Mr.  Coles  will  seek  in  vain  for  it  in  the  expres- 
sion Contained  in  my  letter.  This  gentleman  has  not 
challenged  proof,  as  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  prior 
to  the  last  election,  but  he  would  quote  that  opinion,  ut- 
tered as  it  was  in  the  same  breath  which  denounced  Mr. 
Adams,  as  feeding  very  remotely  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
bability of  his  statement.  It  will  require  something  more 
than  the  mere  dictum  of  any  living  man  to  discredit  the 
established  fact  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  preference  of  Jackson 
since  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams. 

I am  not  the  apologist  nor  yet  the  accuser  of  any  nufn, 
‘though  I claim  the  privilege  of  rescuing  my  own  state- 
ments from  misrepresentation,  especially  when  they  are 
misrepresented  to  the  prejudice  of  others.  It  is  not  for 
jne  to  eke  out  the  scant  measure  of  probability  which 
belongs  to  the.  assertions  of  others— while  the  tenor  of 
MV.  Jeffersop’s  life  and  opinions,  and  the  peerless  repu- 
tation which  survives  him,  defy  the  vain  effort  to  prove 
him  inconsistent.  If  there  be  any  subject  in  the  ever 
fluctuating  affairs  of  life,  on  which  the  sentiments  of  the 
most  steadfast  may  be  allowed  to  vary,  it  is  found  in  the 
comparative  qualifications  of  men  for  office — because 
these  variations  are  occasioned  by  the  changes  incident  to 
Taan  himself,  regarded  as  he  must  be  through  the  falla- 
cious ^medium  of  his  own  conduct.  But,*  there  is  no 
..need  for  this  indulgence  in  the  present  instance.  Mr. 
bofforson  only  preferred •gen.  Jacfcsoti  to  -Yfr\  Adams. 
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when, l»y  the  current  of  events  he  was  called  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two.  This  opinion  involved  no  inconsistency 
on  his  part,  however  contemptuously  he  may  have  spok- 
en of  either — as  a preference  implies  comparison,  and 
comparison  only  regards  the  objects  between  whom  a se- 
lection must  be  made.  THOMAS  VV.  GILMER. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  Jan  3. 

Gov.  Coles,  of  Illinois,  haviug  in  a communication  to 
the  public  alluded  to  a letter  in  my  possession  from  my 
deceased  brother,  P.  Minor  of  Albemarle,  containing  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinions  in  relation  to  gen. 
Jackson’s  qualifications  tor  the  presidency  ot  the  U. 
States,  I herew  ith  send  you  all  that  part  of  the  letter 
which  relates  tb  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  which  was  in  answer 
to  a letter  of  mine,  stating  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford had  generally  gone  over  to  gen.  Jackson. — August 
1,1826. 

“I  admire  the  refuge  which  y ou  say  you  are  all  seek- 
ing io  a body,  from  the  oppressions  ot  Mr.  Adams’s  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Jefferson,  of  late  years,  seldom  ven- 
tured to  say  any  thing  on  politics;  but  he  observed  to  a 
friend,  not  many  weeks  before  his  death,  that  liis  faith  in 
the  self-government  of  the  people  had  never  been  so  com- 
pletely shaken  as  it  had  been  by  the  efforts  made  at  the 
last  election  to  place  over  their  heads  a man  who.  In 
every  station  he  ever  filled,  either  military  or  civil,  made 
it  a point  to  violate  every  order  and  instruction  given  liini, 
and  take  his  own  arbitrary  will  as  the  guide  of  his  con- 
duct.”— 

The  fact  of  my  brother  having  a conversation  with 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  staled  by  gov.  Coles,  is  not  contained 
in  the  letter,  nor  was  it  derived  from  any  statements 
made  by  me;  it  is  only  the  inference  of  gov*  Coles  or  his 
informant. 

GARRET  MINOR. 

The  foUeK’iiig  is  (vn  extract  of  a letter  from  gen.  Har- 
rison, published  in  the  North  Carolina  Star: — 

“Washington  citt,  6th  Dec.  1827’. 

“As  you  predicted  and  wished,  gov.  Branch  and  my- 
self have  not  suffered  the  political  differences  which  di- 
vide us  to  prevent  our  forming  an  intimate  private  friend- 
ship. None  of  the  party  collisions  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  senate  have  for  a moment  suspended  it;  and 
I was  determined,  as  far  as  it  depended  upon  me,  that 
they  never  should.  This  determination  was  made  as 
well  from  a sense  of  duty,  calling,  as  I th ink,  upon  every 
public  man,  in  these  times  of  excitement,  to  soften  the 
aspei’ities  of  party  spirit  by  the  influence  of  private  friend- 
ship, as  from  the  personal  qualities  of  our  friend.  To 
show  you  that  I act  up  to  this  profession,  1 will  relate  a 
recent  occurrence:  Upon  my  first  interview  with  the 

governor,  upon  my  arrival  here  a few  days  ago,  although 
he  received  me  politely,  I thought  there  was  not  that  cor- 
diality in  his  manner  to  which  I had  been  accustomed. 
I immediately  mentioned  it  to  him,  and  asked  an  explana- 
tion. He  frankly  told  me  that,  in  the  letter  which  was 
lately  published  in  relation  to  Mr.  Clay,  he  thought  I 
had  not  treated  him  in  the  manner  he  had  a right  to  ex- 
pect from  we;  that  there  was  indeed  a degree  of  courtesy 
in  it,  but  that  it  still  seemed  to  leave  the  public  mind  in 
doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  with  which  he  had  published  his 
remarks,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  delivered,  and 
the  respect  with  which  they  were  received.  I hope  I 
have  convinced  him  that,  if  there  is  any  one  of  these  con- 
clusions to  be  draw  n from  the  letter,  it  is  in  entire  variance 
with  the  feelings  with  which  it  was  written,  with  my  opin- 
ion, and  my  recollection  of  the  facts.  I have  observed 
in  my  letter,  that  I did  not  distinctly  hear  governor 
Branch;  but  I did  not  state  the  fact,  that,  in  changing  my 
position  to  one  in  front  of  him,  I had  lost  part  of  what  he 
said,  so  as  totally  to  misconceive  him.  This  misconcep- 
tion was  corrected  by  Mr.  Lloyd  and  others,  and  1 have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  their  explanation  of  what  lie 
said,  and  my  recollection  of  what  I did  distinctly  hear, 
entirely  accords  with  the  speech  as  it  has  been  pub- 
lished. I will  farther  state,  that  the  insinuations  which 
have  been  made  in  some  of  the  public  prints,  that  the  re- 
marks made  by  gov.  Branch  were  not  received  W ith  re- 
spect by  the  senate,  is  totally  unfounded,  as  far  as  my  ob- 
servation extended;  nothing  having  occurred  on  the  oct*;*,- 
wion  to  give  any  color  to  such  a supposition.” 
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ORDER  IN  COUNCIL. 


■Permitting  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  enter  the  ports 

of  the  Bahama  islands  in  ballast , and  to  export  salt  and 

fruit  therefrom,  upon  the  governor  issuing  his  procla- 
mation to  that  effect 

From  the  I/nidon  Gazette  of  Tuesday , Oct.  30th. 

At  the  courtat  Windsor,  the  1 8th  day  of  October.  1827. 
Tresent,  the  king’s  most  excellent  majesty  in  council. 

Whereas,  by  a certain  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  entitled  ‘*n 
act  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,” 
after  reciting  that  “by  the  law  of  navigation,  foreign  ships 
are  permitted  to  import  into  any  of  the  British  possessions 
abroad,  from  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  goods, 
the  produce  of  those  countries*  and  to  export  goods  from 
such  possessions  to  he  carried  to  any  foreign  country 
•whatever,  and  that  it  is  expedient  that  such  permission 
should  be  subject  to  certaiu  conditions,5’  it  is  enacted, 
“that  the  privileges  thereby  granted  to  foreign  ships  shall 
be  limited  to  the  ships  of  those  countries  which,  having 
colonial  possessions,  shall  grant  tlie  like  privileges  of 
trading  with  those  possessions  to  British  vessels,  or  w hich, 
not  having  colonial  possessions,  shall  place  the  commerce  j 
and  navigation  of  tins  "country,  and  of  its  possessions  > 
abroad,  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation,  uu-  1 
less  hisrpiajesty,  by  b.46  oj'derin  council,  shall  in  any  case^j 
deem  inexpedient  to  grant  the  whole  or  any  of  such  privi-  j 
leges  to  the  ships  of  any  foreign  country,  although  the 
conditions  aforesaid  shall  not,  m all  respects,  be  fulfilled 
Lv  such  foreign  country. 5 ’ 

And  whereas,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  7th  and  8th  years 
o?  Ids  present  majesty’s  reign,  entitled,  “an  act  to 
amend  the  law's  relating  to  the  customs,55  after  reciting  or 
faking  notice  of  the  said  act  so  passed  as  aforesaid  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  majesty’s  reign,  and  after  reciting  that 
unless  some  period  were  limited  for  the  fulfilment  by 
foreign  countries  of  the  conditions  mentioned  and  refer- 
red to  in  the  said  recited  act,  1 lie  trade  and  navigation  of 
'he  United  kingdom  and  of  the  British  possessions  abroad, 
could  not  be  regulated  by  fixed  and  certain  rules,  but 
would  continue  subject  to  changes  dependent  upon  the 
law's  from  time  to  time  made  in  such  foreign  countries*  it 
is,  therefore,  enacted,  that  no  foreign  country  shall  here- 
after be  deemed  to  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  so  pre- 
scribed as  aforesaid,  in,  and  by  the  said  act,  as  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  therein  mentioned,  unless  such 
foreign  country  had,  in  all  respects,  fulfilled  those  con- 
ditions w ithin  twelve  months  next  after  die  passing  of  the 
said  act — that  is  to  say  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  July, 
cne  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  six*  and  for  the 
better  ascertaining  what  particular  foreign  countries  are 
permitted  by  law  to  exercise  and  enjoy  the  said  privi- 
leges, it  is  further  enacted,  that  no  foreign  country  shall 
hereafter  be  deemed  to  have  fulfilled  the  before  mention- 
ed conditions,  or  to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  afore- 
said, unless,  aud  until  his  majesty  shall  by  some  order  or 
orders,  to  be  by  him  made,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  coun- 
cil, have  declared  that  such  foreign  country  hath  so  fulfill- 
ed the  said  conditions, and  is  entitled  to  the  said  privileges; 
provided  always,  and  it  .s  hereby  declared  and  enacted, 
that  nothing,  therein  contained,  extends,  or  shall  be  con- 
strue<hto  extend,  to  make,  void  or  annul  any  order  or  orders 
In  council  theretofore  issued,  under  the  authority  or  in  the 
pursuance  of  the  said  recited  act,  and  to  take  away  or 
abridge  the  powers  vested  in  his  majesty  in  and  by  the 
said  act,  or  any  of  those  powers,  any  thing  therein’ con- 
tained to  the  contrary  in  any  w ise  notwithstanding. 

And  whereas,  the  conditions  menlined  and  referred  to 
in  the  said  acts  of  parliament,  have  not,  in  all  respects, 
been  fulfilled  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and,  therefore,  the  privileges  so  granted  as 
aforesaid,  by  the  law  of  navigation  to  foreign  ships,  can- 
not lawfully  be  exercised  or  enjoyed  by  the  ships  of  the 
United  States  aforesaid,  unless  his  majesty  by  Lis  order 
in  council,  shall  grant  the  whole  or  anv  such  privileges,  to 
the  ships  ofthe  United  States  aforesaid: 

And  whereas,  his  majesty  doth  deem  it  expedient  to 
permit  the  exportation  of  salt  and  fruit,  in  certain  vessels 
■of  the  United  States  of  America,  from  certain  of  the  Ba- 
hama islands*  his  majesty  doth,  therefore,  in  pursuance 
and  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  him,  in  and  by  the 
said  ac's  of  parliament,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privv 


council,  declare  and  grant,  that  it  shall  he  lawful  for  the 
ships  ofthe  United  States  of  America,  arriving  in  ballast 
at  any  port  or  place  in  the  Bahama  islands  in  which  a 
custom  house  is  or  shall  be  established,  to  export  salt 
and  fruit,  or  either  of  them,  from  such  port  or  place,  to 
be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever;  subject  ne- 
vertheless, to  the  payment  of  all  such  duties  as  by  auy 
law-  in  force  within  the  said  islands  are  or  shall  be  paya- 
ble upon  such  ships,  or  upon  the  exportation  of  any  such 
salt  or  fruit. 

And  his  majesty  is  further  pleased  w ith  the  advice 
aforesaid,  to  order  that  this  present  order  shall  take  ef- 
fect, and  be  in  force  in  the  said  islands,  so  soon  as  the  go- 
vernor or  officer  administering  the  government  thereof, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  have  made  known  the  same  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  islands,  by  a proclamation  to  be  by 
him  for  that  purpose  issued,  and  not  before. 

And  the  right  honorable  the  lords  commissioners  of 
his  majesty’s  treasury,  and  the  right  honorable  William 
rluskisson,  one  of  his  majesty’s  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  herein,  as  to 
them  may  respectively  appertain.  JAS.  BULLER, 
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SEX  ATE. 

J emu  ary  10.  Mr.  Chandler,  from  the  committee  mi 
the  militia,  reported  a bill,  more  effectually  to  provide 
for  the  national  defence,  by  establishing  an  uniform  mili- 
tia throughout  the  United  States,  and  providing  for  the 
discipline  thereof — which  was  read  and  ordered  to  a 
second  reading. 

Mr.*  Harrison , from  the  committee  on  military  affairs, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  to  prevent  desertion  in  the 
army,  and  for  other  purposes,  reported  it  with  an  amend- 
ment* which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  S.  C.  presented  a memorial  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Laurens  district,  praying  that  all  duties  le- 
vied with  a view  to  the  protection  of  manufactures  may 
be  repealed,  and  that  congress  will  abstain  from  any  fur- 
ther legislation  on  the  subject  of  imported  woollens^ 
which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  manufactures, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  bill  from  the  other  house,  providing  for  the  ex- 
tinguishment ofthe  debt  due  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  purcha- 
sers of  public  lands,  was  considered  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  lands. 

Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  senate  resumed, 
ws  in  committee  ofthe  whole,  the  bill  providing  for  the 
printing  and  binding  of  GO, 000  oopies  of  the  infantry  tac- 
tics, including  exercises  and  manoeuvres  of  light  infantry, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  amended  and  reported 
to  the  senate;  and  the  amendment  being  concurred  in,  .on 
the -question,  shall  the  bill  be  engrossed  and  read  a third 
time?  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative.  [ Read  a third 
time  and  passed  on  F riday.  ] 

The  bill  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt  then  came  up 
in  its  order*  and  the  question  being  put,  shall  this  bill  be 
engrossed  for  a third  reading?  Mr.  Talon  called  for  the 
yeas  and  nays;  which  call  being  sustained,  Messrs.  Bat'- 
ton  and  Smith,  of  S.  C.  spoke  against  the  bill.  Mr.  Ber- 
rien'now  offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  which,  after 
discussion,  was  adopted.  Mr.  Jloxcan  rose  and  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  bill  for  about  an  hour;  and  lining  concluded 
fi is  speech,  was  followed  by  Mr.  Macon , who  also  gave 
his  reasons  in  its  support. 

Mr.  Tazeivell-  wished,  before  the  adjournment— to 
suggest  an  objection  to  the  bill,  which  had  recently  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  which  he  was  prompted  to  offer  by 
the  respect  he  entertained  for  the  friends  ofthe  bill,  it 
was  provided  in  the  bill  that  those  debtors,  who  are  sued, 
and  who  keep  their  property  invested  in  such  manner  as 
not  to  be  subject  to  execution,  shall,  without  bail  or  main- 
prize,  go  to  jail,  there  to  lie  and  rot.  Now  this  provi- 
sion, with  ail  its  horrors,  will  apply  to  every  land  holder 
in  the  state  of  Virginia;  in  which  state,  lands  are  exempt- 
ed from  execution.  He  hoped  the  friends  of  the  bill 
w ould  consider  this  suggestion,  and  amend  the  bill  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Berrien  thanked  the  senator  from  Virginia,  for  Ids 
suggestion.  It  was  in  no  idle  or  unceremonious  spirit, 
that  he  had  invited  the  assistance  of  the  senate  in  perfet*- 
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ifig  the  bill.  The  suggestion  just  mnde  merited,  and 
should  receive  his  attention.  He  would  remark,  however, 
that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  establish  the  principle 
that  imprisonment  should  only  be  applied  to  those  debt- 
ors who fraudulently  withheld  their  property. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Berrien,  the  senate  then  adjourned. 

January  11.  Mr.  Macon  presented  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  North  Carolina,  declaring  that  it  is  inexpe- 
dient for  congress  to  increase  the  duties  on  imports; 
which  were  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
manufactures,  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Marks  presented  memorials  from  several  citizens 
of  Alleghany  county,  Pennsylvania,  praying  that  the 
duties  on  imported  wool  and  woollen  goods  may  be  in- 
creased, which  was  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  manufactures,  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Smith , of  South  Carolina,  presented  resolutions 
of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  instructing  the  senators,  and 
requesting  the  representatives  from  said  state  in  congress 
—1st.  To  oppose  every  increase  of  the  tariff  intended  to 
protect  domestic  manufactures.  2d.  To  oppose  all  ap- 
propriations to  the  purpose  of  internal  improvements  of 
the  United  States.  3d.  To  oppose  all  appropriations  in 
favor  of  the  colonisation  society,  or  the  pat  ronage  of  the 
same,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  general  go- 
vernment. Which  were  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Several  reports  from  committees  were  received  and 
disposed  of.  The  bill  declaring  the  assent  of  congress 
to  an  act  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  was  read  a third  time 
and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  unfinished  business  of  yesterday  was  then  taken 
up,  and  the  hill  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt  being 
under  consideration — on  the  question  of  engrossing  for  a 
third  reading,  a debate  of  considerable  length  took  "place, 
during  which  various  amendments  were  offered  and  re- 
jected. Mr.  Chandler  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table; 
Ayes  22,  noes  22:  the  chair  voting  in  the  negative,  the 
motion  was  injected.  The  bill  was  finally  postponed 
until  Tuesday  next,  when  the  senate  adjourned  to  meet 
on  Monday. 

January  14.  Several  petitions  were  presented  to  day 
and  referred.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson , the  bill  abol- 
ishing imprisonment  for  debt,  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  amended,  when,  after  the  transaction  of  other  minor 
business,  not  necessary  at  present  to  notice, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Macon,  the  senate  went  into  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  at  a quarter  past  one, 
timl  remained  so  employed  until  half  past  three — when 

The  senate  adjourned. 

January  15.  The  vice  president  communicated  a let- 
ter from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  transmitting  a report, 
in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  27th  February, 
relative  to  the  peace  establishment  of  the  navy. 

The  chair  communicated  a memorial  from  several  of- 
ficers of  the  medical  staff  of  the  navy,  complaining  of 
their  present  rate  of  pay,  and  of  the  facilities  of  obtain- 
ing admission  into  that  staff  by  persons  destitute  of  pro- 
per qualifications.  Referred  to  the  committee  on  naval 
affairs. 

Mr.  Van  Buren , from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary 
reported  a joint  resolution,  authorizing  the  publication  of 
the  document  containing  a list  of  tbe  names  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  revolution  entitled  to  bounty  lands,  in 
the  usual  form^and  manner,  by  the  printers  for  the  two 
houses,  and,  also,  for  three  insertions  of  the  same  in  the 
papers  which  publish  the,  laws  of  the  U.  States;  which 
was  read,  and  ordered  to  a second  reading. 

Other  business  of  but  little  interest  just  now,  was  trans- 
acted, when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Macon , the  senate  went 
into  th»e  consideration  of  executive  business,  and  after  re- 
maining therein,  until  three  o’clock,  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday , Jan.  4.  After  the  reports  of  committees  had 
been  received,  the  following  resolution,  offered  a few 
weeks  since  by  Mr., Haile,  was  taken  up,  and,  being  dis- 
cussed, was  adopted. 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  an  ap- 
propriation to  enable  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Seminoles, 
Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  to  explore  the  country  be- 
yond the  river  Mississippi,  and  to  provide  the  means  for 
the  support  of  such.  Indians  who  are  disposed  to  emigrate 


and  are  willing  to  embrace  the  benevolent  objects  de- 
signed by  the  government. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals  be 
instructed  to  report  to  the  house  of  representatives  the 
various  internal  improvements  refereed  to  the  committee, 
or  in  their  contemplation,  which,  in  their  opinion,  merit 
the  patronage  of  congress,  and  to  what  extent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Weems,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  pensions  be 
instructed  to  inquire  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient 
to  amend  or  repeal  so  much  of  the  law'  as  now'  requires 
that  certain  invalid  pensioners  shall  once  in  every  two 
years  furnish  evidence  of  the  continuance  of  their  disabil- 
ity, in  order  to  enable  them  to  draw  their  pensions. 

Mr.  Mitchell  offered  the  following  resolution,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  he  explained,  when  it  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  do 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  so  much  of  the 
10th  section  of  an  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  any  port  or  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  &c.  as  requires  that  the  owner  or  captain  in- 
tending to  transport  a slave  coastwise  from  one  port  to 
another  in  the  same  state,  shall,  previously,  deliver  to 
the  collector  a manifest,  specifying  the  name,  age,  &c.  ot 
the  said  slave,  and  swearing  that  the  said  slave  had  not 
been  imported  since  the  year  1808,  and  that  he  was  held 
to  service  by  the  laws  of  "the  slate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Livingston , it  was  ordered  that 
when  the  house  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day— Ayes  80,  noes  72. 

Several  private  bills  were  passed  and  sent  to  the  senate, 
among  them  was  one  for  the  relief  of  the  representatives 
of  the  late  gen.  William  Hull. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the  U. 
States,  transmitting  a report  from  the  commissioner  of 
the  public  buildings  for  the  year  IS27. 

The  message  and  documents  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  public  buildings. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  following  com- 
munication : 

Treasury  department,  2 d Jan.  1 82S. 
Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  the  information 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  an  estimate  of  the  appro- 
priations proposed  for  the  sendee  of  the  year  1828, 
amounting  to  $8,990,380  44,  viz: 

Civil  list  $1,425,946  14 

Miscellaneous  340,439  00 

Foreign  intercourse  62,000  GO 

Expenses  of  the  army,  including  the  mili- 
tary academy  2,050,317  63 

Fortifications,  armories,  arsenals  and  ord- 
nance, &c.  1,200,188  98 

Revolutionaiy  and  military  pensions  396,095  00 

Indian  department  166,100  00 

Arrearages  10,000  00 

Internal  improvement  62,644  44 

Naval  establishment,  including  the  marine 

corps  3,286,649  25 

To  the  estimates  are  annexed  two  statements,  prepar- 
ed in  obedience  to  the  “act  in  addition  to  the  several  nets 
for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  the  treasury,  war 
and  navy  departments,”  showing  first,  the  appropriations 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1828,  which  have  been  made 
by  former  acts,  viz:  for  arming  and  equipping  the  militia, 
gradual  improvement  of  the  navy.,  public  debt,  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians,  and  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
amounting  to  $10,956,745.  Second,  balances  of  appro- 
priations unsatisfied,  made  previous  to  the  year  1828,  and 
which  will  be  required  for  the  objects  for  which  thqy 
were  severally  made,  amounting  to  $3,773,021  50. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  the  highest  respect, 
your  obedient  servant,  Richard  Rush, 

The  honorable  the  speaker 

of  the  house  of  representives  of  the  U.  S. 

The  communication  was  referred  to  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means. 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marigny  D’Auteriven 
Mr.  Condicl  in  the  chair.  This  was  in  payment  for  wood, 
and  for  the  use  of  a cart  and  horse,  during  the,  late  war, 
&<*.  A part  of  this  claim,  which  wars  for  a slave  and  for 
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medical  attendance,  having  been  stricken  out  of  the  ac-  I 
,ount  by  the  committee,  Mr.  livings  ton  moved  to  amend 
the  bill  by  introducing  a clause  allowing  for  that  part  ot 
the  claim  so  stricken  out,  when  an  interesting  debate,  in-  j 
volvjng  many  important  points,  took  place,  and  which 
we  regret  we  cannot  publish;  but  before  any  final  dis- 
position was  made  of  the  resolution, 

Mr.  Little  moved  that  the  committee  rise,  report  pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  motion  having  sueceded,  the  committee  rose,  re- 
ported progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  .Mitchell,  of  S.  Carolina,  moved  that  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  be  discharged  trom  the  further  consi- 
deration of  this  hill. 

The  committee  then  obtained  leave  to  sit  again,  and 
then  the  house  adjourned  till  Monday. 

Monday  Jan.  7.  This  being  the  day  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  petitions,  (which,  according  to  the  rulos  of 
the  house,  can  only' be  presented  on  Mondays,  after  the 
first  thirty  days  of  the  session),  upwards  of  eighty  were 
presented  and  disposed  of. 

'Sir.  McLean,  from  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs, 
who  wa^  instructed  by  a resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Lump- 
kin,  on -the  13th  of  December,  and  by  resolution  moved  by 
Mr.  Mitchell , of  Tennessee,  on  the  ISth  of  December,  to 
Inquire  into  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  congre- 
gating the  Indian  tribes  now  residing  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  to  the  west  of  that  river,  and  of  establishing  a 
government  over  them,  &c,  made  a detailed  report  upon 
the  subject,  accompanied  by  a bill  making  an  appropria- 
tion to  defrayr  the  expenses  of  certain  Indians  who  pro- 
pose to  emigrate;  which  was  twice  read  and  committed. 

On  the  3d  instant,  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  was 
instructed  “to  inquire  if  any  of  the  Indian  tribes,  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  states,  have  or- 
ganized an  independent  government,  with  a view  to  a 
permanent  location  in  said  states;  and  if  they  find  that 
any  attempt  of  the  kind  has  been  made,  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  reporting  to  this  house  such  measures 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  arrest  such  permanent 
location.” 

Mr.  Barbour  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  af- 
ter noticing  the  many  delicate  points  involved  in  the  in- 
quiry, and  stating  that  it  was  a more  fit  subject  for  the 
committee  on  Indian  affairs  than  the  judiciary;  and,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  gentleman  who  introduced  the  inquiry, 
(Mr.  Fort,  of  Georgia),  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it 
in  such  manner  as  he  might  select,  he  would  ask  that  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  resolution 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

This  course  was  assented  to  by  the  house. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant  the  committee  on  the 
mint  had  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Pearce  offered  a resolution  inquiring  into  the  ex- 
pejtymcy  of  extending  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  of  1824, 
to  hats  made  of  palm  and  other  descriptions  of  leaf. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gorham,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  extending  the 
benefit  of  drawback  to  goods  exported  from  the  last  of 
two  districts  other  than  that  of  importation,  when  trans- 
ported into  one  of  the  said  districts  by  water,  and  into  the 
other  by  land,  ascording  to  existing  law. 

Also,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  the 
37th  section  of  an  act  relating  to  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports,  &c.  passed  March  1st,  1823;  or  of  so  modi- 
fying the  same,  that  the  regulations  prescribed  by  it 
shall  apply  only  to  those  goods  transported  coastwise 
which  shall  be  intended  for  exportation  with  the  bene- 
fit of  drawback. 

A great  number  of  resolutions  enquiring  into  the  ex- 
pediency ot  constructing  roads,  locating  mail  routes  and 
tor  the  relief  of  individuals,  were  offered  and  referred, 
hue. 

The  speaker  communicated  a letter  from  the  presi- 
dent, transmitting  a report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
the  correspondence  with  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, relative  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Saint  Lawrence; 
which  was  read  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  following  com- 
munication, which  was  read,  and  laid  on  the  table.. 


I - Treasury  department,  January  4,  1828. 

Sin:  1 have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual  statement 
of  the  district  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  on  the  3 1st 
ot  December,  182G,  with  the  letter  of  the  register  of  the 
treasury,  amounting  to  1 ,534,190  82,  95ths,  and  shewing 
an  aggregate  increase  during  the  year,  of  111,079  06, 
95ths. 

By  the  comparative  statement  of  the  tonnage  of  tire 
United  States,  annexed  to  the  commercial  statements 
which  were  transmitted  to  congress,  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  from  the  year  1818, 
when  the  tonnage  had  fallen  to  1,225,184,  there  was  n 
progressive  increase  to  the  end  of  1825,  amounting,  in 
the  average,  to  28,275  annually.  The  greatest  iucre&se 
was  in  the  year  1824,  when  it  was  52,597.  It  will  he  sa- 
tisfactory to  observe,  that  the  increase  of  the  year  1826 
has  exceeded  the  increase  of  the  year  just  named,  by 
58,481,  and  has  exceeded  the  average  annual  increase  of 
the  whole  period,  by  82,803  tons. 

This  increase  lias  been  chiefly  in  the  enrolled  and  li- 
censed tonnage,  but  the  increase  in  the  registered  ton- 
nage has  also  been  considerable;  exceeding  the  greatest 
increase  in  any  one  of  those  years,  by  6,375,  and  exceed- 
ing the  average  increase  of  the  period  mentioned,  by 
23,274  tons. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  'great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  RICHARD  HUSH. 

The  honorable  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  reprcsentath'es  of  the  U.  States. 

The  speaker  laid  the  following  documents  before  tlie 
house — a letter  from  the  secretary  of  war,  transmitting  in* 
formation  respecting  the  lead  mines  of  the  U.  S. — a report 
from  the  same  as  to  the  changes  in  the  stations  ot  the 
troops;  a letter  relating  to  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
army  in  a letter  giving  information  concerning  the  emi- 
gration ot  the  Creek  Indians,  and  aletter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  transmitting  a list  of  the  clerks  in  his  de- 
partment, for  1827,  all  of  which  were  read  and  disposed 
oC 

The  bill  from  the  senate  providing  for  cancelling  the 
bond  given  for  the  removal  of  the  slaves  captured  in  the 
Ramirez,  was  taken  up,  and  after  a bripf  discussion  as  to 
its  reference,  laid  on  the  table. 

The  house  having  passed  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  the 
bill  tor  the  relief  of  Marigny  D’Auterive  was  again  taken 
up  and  discussed  at  length,  Mr.  Condict  in  the  chair;  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Livingston  still  pending.  The  de- 
bate elicited  no  new  arguments  upon  this  delicate  subject. 
The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Clarke 
and  Storrs, and  advocated  by  Messrs. Randolph  and  Dray- 
ton, but  before  the  last  named  gentleman  had  concluded 
his  remarks,  the  hour  being  late,  he  gave  way  for  a mo- 
tion for  the  committee  to  rise — the  committee  arose  ac- 
cordingly, and  had  leave  to  sit  again,  when  the  house,  ad*- 
journed. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  8.  Mr.  Everett,  from  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs,  made  a detailed  report  on  the  case  of 
R.  W.  Meade,  whose  claim  on  Spain,  amounting  to  up*- 
wards  of  half  a million  of  dollars,  was  assumed  by  the 
United  States,  under  the  Florida  treaty.  The  report  was 
read  and  committed.  A bill  was  reported  some  days  ago, 
making  provision  for  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Meade’s 
claim. 

Mr.  Barney,  from  the  committe  on  commerce,  report- 
ed a bill  to  revive  and  continue  in  force,  an  act  declaring 
the  assent  of  congress  to  a certain  act  of  Maryland,  which 
was  twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr  Vance , from  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  re- 
ported an  act  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  ordnance 
department. 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means  was  discharged 
from  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr. 
Mitchell , of  S.  Carolina,  on  the  4th  inst.  proposing  a re- 
peal of  so  much  of  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  1807, 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves,  as  lays  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  transportation  of  slaves  already  in  the 
country,  from  port  to  port,  in  the  same  state;  and  it  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  commerce. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Ten.  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  post  office  ami 
post  roads  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
amending  the  law' in  relation  to  the  rates  of  postage  on 
newspapers,  letters,  so  as  to  exempt,  newspapers  and 
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periodical  works  from  the  burthen  of  all  postage;  and, 
that  the  said  committee  may,  to  prevent  a decrease  in  the 
receipts  in  the  post  office  department,  increase  the  post- 
age on  all  other  objects  which  may  be  found  to  hear  an 
increase  of  postage. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fort , of  Georgia, 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution,  introduced  by  him  oh  the  4th  instant,  and, 
from  the  consideration  of  which;  the  committee  on  the 
judiciary  was  discharged  yesterday,  which,  after  debate, 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs;  a motion 
made  by  Mr.  Bartlett  to  strike  out  the  words,  “to  arrest 
such  permanent  location,”  was  decided  in  the  negative, 
ayes  60,  Does  76. 

Mr.  Hamilton  moved  the  following  resolution; 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  library  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  having  a his- 
torical picture  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  painted,  and 
placed  in  one  of  the  pannels  of  the  rotunda.  And  that 
they  further  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  engaging  some 
suitable  artist  to  design  and  finish  the  work,  and,  if  ex- 
pedient in  both  contingencies,  to  ascertain  whether,  and 
on  what  terms  he  can  be  so  engaged. 

A desultory  debate  now  took  place,  during  which  the 
claims  of  the  celebrated  artists  Trumhul  and  Alston,  to 
tne  honor  of  painting  the  picture  were  discussdd ; various 
amendments  vyerd'otfered  to  include  the  pictures  of  se- 
veral revolutionary  battles,  and  also  our  naval  conquests 
during  the  late  war. 

Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  moved  an  adjournment.  The 
motion  was  lost — ayes  91,  noes  92. 

■ The  hour  allotted  for  the  consideration  of  resolutions 
having  now  expired,  and  the  orders  of  the  day  being 
about  to  be  proclaimed, 

Mr.  Hamilton  moved  that  the  rule  restricting  the  time 
he  for  this  day  suspended,  and,  the  question  being  taken, 
the  ayes  were  122,  the  noes  76.  The  majority  not 
amounting  to  two-thirds,  the  motion  was  lost,  where- 
upon, the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday , Jan.  9.  The  house  was  entirely  occupied 
with  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Hamilton  on  Tuesday, 
referring  it  to  the  committee  on  the  library  to  inquire  into 
the  >expediency  of  employing  a suitable  artist  to  paint  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  for  one  of  the  vacant  pannels  of 
the  rotunda.  A great  many  attempts  were  made  to  take 
away  the  exclusive  character  of  the  resolution,  by  em- 
bracing in  it  the  battles  of  Monmouth,'  Bunker-Mill, 
Princeton,  Quebec,  Bridgewater,  Chippewa,  and  the 
naval  battles  on  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Champlain,  hut  all 
of  them  failed.  The  resolution  was  then  amended  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Randolph , by  making  the  reference  to  a 
select  committee.  The  final  question,  after  the  ayes  and 
noes  had  been  taken  five  times  ch  the  several  amend- 
ments, was  then  put,  and  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
Ayes  98 — Noes  103- 

Thursday , Jan.  10.  On  motion  of  Mr.  C 'ambreleng, 
the  house  proceeded  to  consider  the  petitions  of  certain 
officers  of  the  customs  for  additional  compensation,  when 
the  report  and  resolution  referring  them  to  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  with  directions  to  report  to  this  house 
the  compensations  annually -received  by  each  collector, 
deputy  collector,  naval  officer,  aqd  surveyor  of  the  cus- 
toms, for  the  years  1824,  5,  C,  and  such  returns  of  1827, 
as  may  have  been  received  at  the  treasury,  was  adopted. 

On  introducing  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  house,  Mr.  Verplank , related  several 
Interesting  facts  connected  with  the  survey  originally 
contemplated. 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  and  report  on  the  expediency  of  mak- 
ing such  legislative  provision  as  may  be  necessary,  for  re- 
viving, extending,  aqd  carrying  into  effect  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary. 10th,  1807,  providing  for  surveying  the  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Horsey  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  die  expediency  of  increasing  the 
duty  on  imported  cigars  (if  foreign  manufacture;  and 
also  of  laying  a duty  on  the  importation  of  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco  of  foreign  growth. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Miner,  it  was 

Resolved , That  a select  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire Whether  any.  and,  if  any,  what  further  legislative 


enactments  are  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  into  more 
complete  effect  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  coni  men- 
tal congress,  granting  bounty  lands  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps , it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  post  office  and 
post  roads  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  providing,  by  law,  a limitation  to  actions  brought  upon 
bonds  given  by  postmasters  for  a faithful  performance  of 
their  duties;  also,  within  what  time  suits  sliall  be  com- 
menced against  their  sureties,  after  a right  of  action  has 
accrued  against  them. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hunt,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  public  lands  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  appropriating 
a part  of  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  for  the  education  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb; 
and  of  apportioning  the  same  among  the  several  states 
according  to  their  ratio  of  representation  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  to  said  com- 
mittee shall  appear  equitable  and  proper.’ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woods , it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be  iir- 
structed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  increasing  the 
appropriation  for  the  civilization  of  the  Lid  inns,  land  of 
devisiug«  such  means  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  them 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  whiles,  and  to  secure  to 
them  a permanent  right  to  the  lauds  which  they  now 
possess. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mullary,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  manufactures,  the  committee  were  permitted*  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  house. 

The  bill  from  the  senate  for  the  cancelling  of  a bond 
given  by  Mr.  Wilde,  of  Georgia,  to  transport  certain  Af- 
ricans, (captured  in  the  Ramirez),  beyond  the  limits  at* 
the  United  States,  w as  called  up  by  Mr.  P.  P-  Barbour, 
and  after  a desultory  debate,  it  was  recommitted  with  in- 
structions that  the  committee  report  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

The  bill  from  the  senate,  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Larche,  of  New.  Orleans,  (a  case  similar  to  that  of  Mu- 
rigny  D’Autefive  which  has  engaged  for  some  days  the 
consideration  of  the  house),  was  twice  read,  and  referred 
to  the  committee  on  claims. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  occupied  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  Mr.  Condict  "in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Marigny  D’Auteriye. 

Mr.  Drayton,  of  S.  C.  resumed  the  course  of  his  ob- 
servations in  reply  to  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  opposed 
Mr.  Livingston's  amendment  to  that  bill,  and  concluded 
a very  extended  speech  at  4 o’clock. 

The  committee  then  rose,  reported  progress,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  sit  again;  whereupon,  the  house  adjourned., 

Friday  ^ Jan.  11.  A great  number  of  bills,  principally 
of  a private  nature,  were  reported  this  day. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  from  the  committee  on  military  affairs, 
reported  a hill  fixing  and  graduating  the  compensation  of 
the  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons  in  the  army. 

Mr.  Mercer,  from  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals, 
reported  a bill  for  improving  the  inland  navigation  be- 
tween the  St.  Mary’s  river,  and  the  entrance  of  the  St, 
John’s  in  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Davis , of  Massachu setts,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  memorial  ot  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  presented  for  the  consideration  ot  the 
last  congress,  and  praying  aid  in  procuring  copies  of  cer- 
tain documents  and  records  in  the  Plantation  office  in 
Great  Britain,  illustrating  the  early  histoiy  of  the  United 
States,  be  taken  from  the  files,  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  library. 

Mr.  Sprigg  moved  the  following  resolution,  which., 
by  rule,  lies  ou  the  table  one  day,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the.  secretary  of  war  be  requested  to 
furnish  this  house,  as  early  as  convenient,  with  a state- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  the  superintendent  of  the  United 
States’ armory,  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  from  the  1st  ot  Jan. 
1820,  to  the  1st  December,  1827,  particularly  designating 
the  amount  of  stone  coal  purchased,  of  whom  purchased, 
and  the  price  per  hushel — the  number  of  gun  stocks  pur- 
chased, of  whom  purchased,  and  the  price  per  stock, 
within  the  above  mentioned  dates,  iorthevrse  ot  said. ar- 
mory. ! Agreed  to  on  Monday.  } 
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Mr.  Lea  moved  the  following  resolution,  which,  by 
the  rule,  lies  on  the  table  one  day: 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to 
communicate  to  this  house,  the  report  of  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  for 
certain  portions  of  their  land,  under  an  act  of  congress, 
approved  March  3,  1827.  [Agreed  to  on  Tuesday.], 
After  some  prefatory  remarks,  Mr.  Weems  submit- 
ted the  folk) wing, 

Whereas,  suspicions  are  sbroad,  in  our  land,  touching 
the  economy  of  our  government,  and  the  improper  ap- 
plication of  the  public  money:  And,  whereas,  it  is  at  all 
times  meet  ami  proper  for  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple to  guard  their  property,  as  well  as-their .freedom,  so, 
also,  it  is  equally  their  duty  to  protect  the  character  of 
their  officers:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  public  expendi- 
tures, who  have,  by  the  65th  rule  of  this  house,  this  sub- 
ject more  particularly  committed  to  their  charge  than 
any  other  committee,  be  requested,  forthwith,  to  inform 
this  house  whether  it  be  compatible  with  their  other  du- 
ties, to  enter  upon  that  sort  of  rigid  examination  neces- 
sary,  by  comparing  with  the  several  laws  making  appro- 
priations, the  disbursements  under  them,  and  the  vouch- 
ers in  support  of  them,  according  to  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  the  said  rule, and  the  objects  herein  specified.  And, 
also,  to  report,  if  necessary,  what  further  provisions  and 
Arrangements  are  w-anted  to  add  to  the  economy  of  the  de- 
partments, and  the  accountability  of  their  officers. 

The  question  being  taken,  it  was  dccied  in  the  affirma- 
tive— Ays  61,  r»oes  55. 

Mr.  Sloane  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to 
furnish  this  house  with  a copy  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
court  martial,  which  commenced  its  sittings  at  or  near 
Mobile  on  the  5th  of  December,  1814,  for  the  trial  of  cer- 
tain Tennessee  militiamen;  together  w ith  a copy  of  all 
fhe  orders  for  the  organization  of  said  court,  as  well  as 
those  subsequently  issued  in  relation  to  its  decisions; 
and  to  inform  this  house  whether  there  is  in  the  war  de- 
partment any  evidence  that  those  militiamen  were  called 
into  service  by  virtue  of  any  special  order  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  or  whether,  in  pursuance  of  the 
powers  vested  in  him  by  the  law'  of  the  13th  of  April, 
1814,  the  president  did  make  any  general  regulation  as 
to  the  period  of  time  the  militia  called  into  service  under 
the  provisions  of  that  act,  and  the  act  to  which  it  is  a sup- 
plement, should  be  held  to  service;  and,  if  so,  the  time  at 
which  that  regulation  was  made.  And  whether  the  presi- 
dent did  give,  through  the  w ar  department,  any  order  di- 
rectingthe  length  of  time  that  the  detachment  of  Tennes- 
see militia,  of  which  the  men  tried  by  the  aforesaid  court 
martial  at  Mobile  formed  a part, should  continue  in  service. 
And,  also,  to  state  under  whatiaw  these  men  w ere  draft- 
ed, and  what  law  s of  the  United  States  were  in  force  at 
.the  time  they  entered  the  service.  And,  also,  to  furnish 
copies  of  any  correspondence  in  the  vvar  department  be- 
tween the  president  or  secretary  of  war  and  the  govern- 
or of  Tennessee,  during  the  late  w’ar,  oa-  the  subject  of 
the  time  which  the  drafted  militia  of  said  state  should  be 
required  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

This  resolution,  according  to  rule,  lies  upon  the  table ! 
far  one  day. 

Mr.  H 'right,  of  Ohio,  moved  the  following,  which, 
also,  by  the  rule,  lies  on  the  table  one  day: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to 
inform  this  house  what  number  of  Creek  Indians  have 
been  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  w ith  the  ex- 
pense attending  such  removal;  and,  also,  what  sums  of 
money,  if  any,  have  heen  expended  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  Indians  so  removed.  [Agreed  to  on  Tuesday — after 
being  modified,  by  inserting  after  the  word  “ removal ,” 
and  if  any  preparatory  exploration  of  the  country.  ] 

The  house  again  w ent  into  committtee  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Condict  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ma- 
l igny  D’Auterivc:  and  the  question  still  being  on  the 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Livingston,  providing  pay- 
ment for  the^ost  time  of  a slave,  and  the  expenses  of  his 
medical  treatment — 

Mr.  Runner , who  having  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  committee,  yesterday,  was,  by  the  practice  of  the 
house,  entitled  to  the  floor  when  it  should  sit  again,  now- 

rose.  and  addressed  the  house  in  a very  animated  speech; 


the  main  object  of  which  was,  to  deprecate,  on  both  sides 
the  employment  of  irritating  language;  and,  if  possible,  to 
dissuade  from  any  further  agitation  of  a question,  which 
did  not  properly  belong  to  the  bill  before  the  house,  and 
the  warm  discussion  of  which  could  be  productive  ol 
none  other  tlian  injurious  consequences,  lie  concluded 
by  assuring  the  members  from  the  southern  states,  that 
when  the  necessity  of  settling  this  question  should  real- 
ly present  itself,  they  w ould  find  in  the  north,  both  hearts 
and  hands  to  aid  them  in  maintaining  every  right  secured 
them  by  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Dorset/,  after  pleading  the  situation  of  his  consti- 
tuents as  an  apology  for  his  entering  into  the  debate,  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  paving 
for  the  time  of  the  slave,  mentioned  in  the  bill;  in  doing 
which,  he  replied  in  succession  to  the  several  grounds 
taken  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Hayne  now  obtained  the  floor,  but  yielded  it  to 

Mr.  Livingston,  who,  after  vindicating  himself  from 
the  imputations  of  having  provoked  the  discussion,  and 
animadverting  on  the  report  of  the  committee  of  claims, 
concluded  by  laithdvaiuing  the  amendment  which  he 
had  proposed  to  the  bill. 

The  same  amendment  was,  however,  immediately 
moved,  again,  by  Mr.  Gurley. 

Mr.  Randolph  expressed  his  regret  that  the  motion 
had  been  renewed.  He  spoke  in  reply  to  some  of  the 
remarks  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Runner,  whom  he  com- 
plimented for  the  tone  and  general  spirit  of  his  ob- 
servations; and,  after  adverting  to  some  former  occasions, 
on  which  the  present  question  had  been  introduced  into 
the  house,  and  deprecating  its  discussion,  he  moved  to 
lay  the  amendment  ou  the  table.  But  being  reminded 
from  the  chair,  that  this  could  not  be  done  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  he  moved  that  the  committee  rise;  but 
withdrew  that  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Gurley,  who  entered  at  some  length  upon  the 
general  argument,  and  in  support  of  the  amendment  he 
had  offered.  He  insisted,  that,  under  the  pressure  of 
great  public  necessity,  the  impressment  of  property 
was  justifiable,  provided  it  was  in  its  nature  adapted  to 
such  uses  as  the  necessity  of  the  country  required, 
and  that  when  thus  taken,  government  was  bound  to 
pay  for  it  if  injured  or  destroyed.  He  was  follow  ed  by 

Mr.  Ingham,  who  thought  that  the  real  point  on 
which  the  decision  of  the  house  ought  to  turn,  had  not 
yet  been  touched.  He  then  proceeded  in  a speech  of 
considerable  length  to  insist  that , when  either  a slave, 
ora  person  held  to  service,  an  apprentice,  k.c.  was  taken 
for  the  public  use,  compensation  was  due  from  govern- 
ment in  proportion  to  the  time  during  which  the  person 
had  been  forcibly  detained  in  the  public  service,  and  that 
the  rate  of  such  compensation  was  to  be  estimated  by 
that  at  which  the  same  service  could  have  been  engag  - 
ed by  a private  individual.  But  that  the  government  did 
not  ensure  the  life  or  health  of  such  person  from  ordi- 
nary risks  or  casualties,  and  w-as  not  liable  to  make  com- 
pensation unless  such  person  were  improperly  treated. 

Mr.  P.  P . Barbour  now-  moved  that  the  committee 
rise;  and  the  question  being  put,  it  rose  accordingly,  re- 
ported progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again.  And  the 
question  being  taken  on  granting  leave,  it  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative.  Ayes,  101;  Noes  not  counted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  it  was  resolved 
that,  when  the  house  adjourn,  it  will  be  adjourned  to, 
meet  on  Monday  next;  and  then 

The  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Jan.  14.  Mr.  Wilde,  of  Georgia,  appeared 
and  took  his  seat  to-day. 

About  ninety  petitions,  memorials,  and  remonstrances, 
were  presented  and  referred  to-day. 

A mongst  the  memorials  and  petitions  presented  to-day, 
were  two  memorials  from  the  mayor,  board  of  aldermen, 
and  common  council,  of  the  city  of  Washington — the  one 
praying  an  extension  of  the  lottery  privilege,  in  some 
sort  to  indemnify  the  city  for  its  loss  by  the  defalcation 
of  the  contractor  Gillespie;  the  other  asking  for  the  grant 
of  the  reservation  southwest  and  northwest  of  the  capitoi, 
to  he  sold  for  further  filling  in  the  low  grounds,  &e.  and 
also  for  enclosing  and  planting  the  mall,  and  for  planting 
trees  on  the  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey 
avenues. 

Mr  Lumpkin*,  from  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs, 
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to  whom  was  referred  a resolution  directing  an  inquiry 
\vhether  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Unitedj  States  have  organized  an  independent  go- 
vernment, made  a report,  which  was  read,  and  laid  upon 
tile  table. 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
to  whieh  was  committed  the  bill  from  the  senate,  “to  au- 
thorize the  cancelling  a bond  therein  mentioned,  ” with 
instructions  to  report  the  facts  upon  which  the  bill  was 
reported,  made  a report,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Cambreleng,  from  the  committee  on  commerce, 
to  whom  was  referred  a resolution  authorizing  an  inquiry 
into  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  37th  section  ot  the 
act  of  1st  March,  1825,  and  of  extending  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  to  merchandise  transported  by  land  and 
water  for  debenture,  made  a report,  accompanied  by  a 
bill  for  carrying  these  objects  into  effect.  The  bill  was 
twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr.  Sloane,  from  the  commitee  on  elections,  made 
the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  elections,  to  which  was  referred  the 
memorial  of  sundry  citizens  of  the  second  congres- 
sional district  of  Pennsylvania,  contesting  the  right  of 
John  Sergeant,  the  sitting  member  from  that  district, 
to  a seat  in  this  house,  have  had  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  submit  the  following  report: 

This  case  presents  the  following  state  of  facts,  viz: 
That  an  election  was  held  in  said  district,  on  the  tenth 
day  of  October,  1826,  for  a member  to  represent  the  20th 
congress.  After  a canvass  of  the  votes  given,  it  appear- 
ed that  John  Sergeant  and  Henry  Horn  had  the  highest, 
and  an  equal  number  of  votes.  This  fact  was  officially 
reported  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  state,  by  the  re- 
turning officers  of  the  election.  It  appearing  by  this  re- 
port, that  the  people  had  failed  to  make  a choice,  the  ex- 
ecutive of  Pennsylvania  seems  to  have  considered  the 
case  as  a vacancy , but  not  to  the  extent  sufficient  to  warrant 
him  in  directing  another  election,  until  both  Mr.  Ser- 
geant and  Mr.  Horn  informed  him,  in  writing,  that  they 
relinquished  all  claims  to  the  seat  in  virtue  of  the  elec- 
tron of  1826.  In  consequenee  of  the  receipt  of  these  let- 
ters, the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  did,  on  the  5th  day  of 
September,  1827,  issue  his  proclamation,  particularly  re- 
ferring to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  directing  an 
election  to  be  held,  to  supply  the  said  vacancy,  on  the  9th 
day  of  Oct.  1827:  at  which  election  it  appears  that  John 
Sergeant  was  duly  elected.  Official  copies  of  these  letters, 
and  of  the  governor’s  proclamation,  are  here  herewith 
reported.  The  memorialists,  who  contest  Mr.  Sergeant’s 
right  to  a seat,  allege,  that,  at  the  election  in  1826,  “on 
counting  the  votes  contained  in  the  coroner’s , and  other 
boxes,  there  was  found  a number  of  votes  in  favor  of 
Iienry  Horn,  over  and  above  those  given  for  John  Ser- 
geant. Clearly”  [as  they  say]  “indicating  the  intention 
of  a plurality  of  the  electors,  to  choose  Henry  Horn.  ” 
This  memorial  was  unaccompanied  with  any  testimony, 
whatever.  The  committee,  at  their  first  meeting,  direct- 
ed tlieir  chairman  to  notify  the  memorialists,  that,  on  a 
certain  day  named,  they  would  take  up  the  subject  for 
consideration,  and  that  any  testimony  they  might  wish  to 
present,  would  be  duly  considered.  Several  letters  have 
passed  between  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  one  of 
the  memoralists;  and  sundry  depositions  have  been  for- 
warded, all  of  which  are  exparte , having  been  taken,  for 
aught  that  appears,  without  any  notice  to  the  sitting  mem- 
ber. These  depositions  the  committee  consider  entirely 
insufficient  to  invalidate  the  rights  of  the  sitting  member. 
Hut  they  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  go  into  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  rights  ef  the  parties,  under  the  first 
election:  because,  whatever  those  rights  were,  thay  have 
been  voluntarily  relinquished.  They,  therefore,  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  resolution: 

liesolved , That  John  Sergeant  is  entitled  to  a seat  in 
this  house. 

The  report,  and  the  two  letters  to  which  it  refers,  of 
Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Horn,  being  read— the  question 
was  put  to  agree  to  the  report;  and  passed  in  the  affirma- 
tive, unanimously. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Weems  on  the  llth 
Inst,  being  modified  as  follows,  was  agreed  to.  Insert 
after  the  word  regiment,  where  it  occurs  the  last  time, 
the  following — “ami  also  the  distance  from  each  post  re- 


moved from,  to  each  post  removed  to,  and  how  remov- 
ed, whether  by  land  or  by  water.” 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Sloane , on  the  llth 
inst.  “directing  the  secretary  of  war  to  furnish  the  house 
with  a copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Mobile  court  mar- 
tial, for  the  trial  of  certain  Tennessee  militiamen;  and  to 
inform  this  house  whether  there  is  in  the  war  department 
any  evidence  that  those  militiamen  were  called  into  ser- 
vice by  virtue  of  any  special  order  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,”  &c.  was  .taken  up,  and  read,  and  bein'*’ 
under  consideration,  an  animated  debate  took  place  bt£ 
tween  Messrs.  Wickliffe  and  Sloane.  Mr.  ffickliffew as 
anxious  to  be  informed  what  object,  legislative  or  other- 
wise, Mr.  S.  proposed  to  accomplish  by  the  resolution. 
The  subject  referred  to  had  caused  much  acrimonious 
discussion  in  the  newspapers,  and  about  which  much 
misrepresentation  had  been  employed,  &c.  Mr.  S.  re- 
plied that  as  the  gentleman  had  very  truly  remarked, 
it  was  a subject  which  had  greatly  attracted  public  atten- 
tion, and  he  thought  that  it  was  important  the  public 
should  see  the  documents.  Let  us  see  on  which  side  of 
the  question  truth  is  to  be  found.  Mr.  W.  rejoined, 
and  made  some  general  remarks,  not  in  opposition  to  the 
call  for  the  documents  and  papers  touching  the  subject, 
but  deprecating  the  introduction  of  any  matter  by  either 
party,  at  the  present  session,  that  would  tend  to  exaspe- 
rate party  feeling.  He  expressed  a belief  that  the  dis- 
tinguished individual  whose  reputation  had  been  assailed, 
would  not  shrink  from  an  investigation,  and  concluded 
by  moving  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  striking  out  all  af- 
ter the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

“And  also  to  furnish  copies  of  all  papers,  letters,  and 
documents,  relating  to  said  court  martial;  copies  of  all 
orders,  general  or  special,  made  or  issued  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  secretary  of  war, 
concerning  or  relating  to  the  length  of  service  of  the  de- 
tachment of  Tennessee  militia,  detached  under  the  order 
of  the  governor  of  said  state,  issued  on  the  20th  day  of 
May,  1814,  and  afterwards  placed  under  the  immediate 
command  of  lieutenant  colonel  Philip  Pitkin:  also,  copies 
of  the  muster  and  pay  rolls  of  said  militiamen,  which  may 
be  on  file  in  the  department  of  war.” 

Mr.  Sloane  said,  that  he  should  have  been  very  happy 
if  the  gentleman’s  amendment  had  been  such  an  one  as 
he  could  have  accepted,  and  made  part  of  the  resolution, 
but  this  he  could  not  do,  inasmuch  as  it  cut  oft'  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  resolution.  The  latter  clause  of  his 
resolution  called  for  all  the  correspondence. 

Mr.  Vkickliffe  observed,  that,  if  the  gentleman  would 
examine  his  own  resolution,  and  compare  it  with  the 
amendment  proposed,  I am  sure,  (said  Mr.  W. ) he  will 
admit  that  all  the  documents  connected  with  the  subject 
on  file  in  the  department  of  war,  are,  and  will  be  em- 
braced by  the  resolution,  if  amended  as  proposed  by  me. 
The  amendment  extends  the  call — it  goes  farther  than 
the  original  resolution.  It  embraces  the  muster  and  pay- 
rolls of  tfie  detachment  of  Tennessee  militia,  to  which 
these  six  militiamen  belonged. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  made  some  further  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject, when  the  speaker  announced  that  the  hour  allotted 
to  the  consideration  of  reports  and  resolutions  had  ex- 
pired: When 

Mr.  JTTartin , by  leave  of  the  house,  moved  that  the 
resolution  and  amendment  be  printed.  The  motion  pre- 
vailed, and  the  printing  was  ordered  accordingly. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  transmitting  a report  and  plans  of  the  survey 
for  a route  of  a canal  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the 
contemplated  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  following  letter: 
which  was  read,  and  laid  on  the  table: 

Post  office  department , January  1C )ths  1828, 
The  lion.  Andrew  Stevenson , 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives: 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  a resolution  of  the  bouse  of  re- 
presentatives, passed  March  1st,  1825, 1 have  the  ho- 
nor to  transmit  you,  herewith,  a statement  of  the  nett 
amount  of  postage  accruing  at  each  post  office,  in  each 
state  and  territory  of  the  United  States,  for  one  year, 
ending  March  31st,  1827,  and  showing  the  nett  amount 
accruing  in  each  state  or. territory. 
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With  great  respect,  1 have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obe- 
dient humble  servant,  JOHN  McLEAN. 

The  following  is  the  recapitulation  of  the  nett  amount 
accruin'*  at  each  post  office  in  the  several  slates: 

HECXPITUXATIUN. 


New  York, 

$229,794  72 

Maine, 

26,143  01 

New  Hampshire, 

13,250  51 

Vermont, 

13,554  03 

Massachusetts, 

98,930  44 

Rbjde  Island, 

13,397  22 

(Tonnecticut, 

30,160  13 

New  Jersey, 

16,227  41 

Pennsylvania, 

127,821  51 

Delaware, 

4,834  10 

Maryland, 

59,335  38 

Virginia, 

71,536  76 

North  Carolina, 

27,571  81 

South  Corolina, 

46,402  00 

Georgia, 

42,524  24 

Ohio, 

52,309  15 

Kentucky, 

25,572  26 

Tennessee, 

17,990  78 

Alabama, 

20,164  98 

Mississippi, 

10,314  87 

Louisiana,, 

28,763  92 

Indiana, 

5,670  36 

Illinois, 

2,856  55 

Missouri, 

6,932  94 

Michigan  territory. 

2,284  41 

Arkansas  territory, 

1,046  49 

Florida  territory, 

2,698  67 

District  of  Columbia, 

10,586  55 

Grand  total. 

$988,676  10 

The  communication  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered 
to  be  priuted. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  the  printing  of  2,000  extra  copies. 
The  document  was  one  of  general  interest,  and  this  num- 
ber of  extra  copies  of  a similar  document  was  ordered  at 
the  last  session. 

Mr.  Bassett  opposed  the  resolution  as  unnecessary, 
and  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Stovrs  advocated  it  on  the  | 
ground  that  the  work  was  one  of  great  importance  and  | 
of  service  to  the  community.  After  a few  further  re- 
marks from  Mr.  Bassett,  the  order  for  the  larger  number 
ua9  adopted. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a memorial  of  the 
surgeons  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  praying  that 
such  alterations  in  the  acts  in  relation  to  the  medical  de-  I 

Sartment  of  the  navy  may  be  made,  as  will  provide  for  a 
iic  and  sufficient  examination  all  candidates  for  a me- 
dical or  surgical  station,  and  for  such  graduated,  aug- 
mented pay,  as  may  furnish  a decent  subsistence  for  those  j 
surgeons  who  have  passed  the  prime  of  their  lives  in  the  1 
service  of  their  county;  which  was  referred  to  the  com-  ! 
mittee  on  naval  affairs. 

Mr.  Randolph , after  stating  that  he  came  to  Washing-  1 
ton  in  the  hop©  that  nothing  would  be  introduced  into  the 
house  that  would  tend  to  disturb  the  harmony  or  inter-  j 
nipt  the  business  of  the  session,  moved  a reference  of 
the  rales  and  orders  of  the  house  to  a select  committee.  I 
[The  chair  here  pronounced  such  a motion  to  be  out 
of  order  at  present.] 

I rose  (said  Mr.  K. ) only  to  give  notice  of  the  motion 
which  1 intended  to  make.  We  have  voluntarily  placed 
ourselves  in  a situation  which  enables  a few  members  of 
the  house  to  forestal  any  subject,  whether  they  are  for  or 
against  it.  * * 


[The  speaker  here  said  that  Mr.  R.  might  gCt  at  the 
object  he  desired  by  moving  to  postpone  the  orders  of 
the  day,  &c. , with  a view  to  take  up  this  subject.] 

Well,  sir,  said  Mr.  R.  then  I make  you  that  motion. 
The  orders  ot  the  day  and  business  on  the  speaker’s 
table  were  then  postponed,  upon  Mr.  R’s  motion. 

Mr.  Randolph  then  descanted  on  the  great  increase 
ol  the  rules  of  the  house  since  he  first  took  his  seat  in 
congress,  and  pronounced  them  complicated  and  unparlia- 
mentary he  then  read  the  rules  authorising  the  sneaker 
to  assign  places  to  the  stenographers,  and  intimated  that 
me  gallery  was  a better  place  forbearing  than  anv  other 
partot  the  house,  and  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  debates 


of  the  house  of  commons  are  taken  by  persons  stationed 
in  the  gallery.  He  mentioned  the  excitement  at  preser. 
prevailing  among  the  people,  and  said  that  the  house  ot 
representatives  was  made  the  theatre  of  electioneering, 
and  that  he  would  not  have  stirred  in  this  subject  had  he 
not  considered  himself  personally  aggrieved, — He  disa- 
vowed any  intention  ot  entering  into  a contest  with  the 
press,  and  said — I have  not  lived  to  my  time  of  life  with- 
out knowing  how  vain  a thing  that  is — and  with  what 
fearful  odds  it  is  undertaken.  I only  use  my  privilege  to 
rescue  myself,  as  far  as  1 can,  from  misrepresentation — 
nor  is  this  at  all  on  my  own  account.  I could  bear  it — 
as  I have  borne  a thousand  misrepresentations  from  the 
same  quarter:  it  is  only  because  it  injures  the  cause,  the 
good  cause,  with  which  my  humble  name  has  been  very 
humoly  associated.  I say,  sir,  and  1 bottom  myself  on 
what  we  have  all  seen — that  it  does  not  comport  with 
the  dignity  of  this  house,  or  the  interest  of  the  people, 
to  lend  even  a semi-official  sanction  to  that  which  is  no- 
toriously false. 

For  what  purpose  are  stenographers  admitted  to  tire 
places  assigned  them*  It  was  not  surely  that  we  might 
figure  in  the  newspapers,  or  rather  be  disfigured  in  them, 
but  it  was  for  the  information  of  the  sovereignty  of  this 
country,  the  good  people,  our  constituents.  Now,  when 
a member  feels  himself  misrepresented,  and  asks  for  tlm 
correction  of  the  error — after  much  slow,  reluctant,  (but 
not  amorous),  delay,  he  is  told  that,  if  he  will  send  his 
representations,  they  shall  be  admitted  into  a certain 
book  which  these  persons  happen  to  be  publishing.  Sir, 
do  we  admit  stenographers  on  this  floor,  that  they  may 
first  sell  us  in  detail,  and  then  sell  us  wholesale?  Or,  do 
we  admit  them  for  the  information  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States?  I ask,  for  which  of  these  two  purposes 
that  I have  mentioned,  are  they  admitted?  Sir,  I have 
seen  that  book — and  lhave  sfeen  myself  caricatured  in  it. 
I have  seen  these  prints  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
— and  have  there  seen  words  put  into  my  mouth,  w hich  I 
never  could  have  uttered,  unless  when  I was  asleep.  I 
have  seen  them  on  the  tables  of  the  most  respectable 
club-houses  in  England — I have  seen  them  at  Gaglinani’s 
in  Paris. 

In  the  debate  of  Friday  last,  I did  say.  that  I would 
punish  with  death  any  man  who  should  violate  the  luw 
forbidding  the  introduction  of  Africans  into  the  state  ot 
Virginia.  In  the  report  of  what  I said,  as  “the  learned 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,”  was  transmuted  into  “my 
learned  friend  from  Louisiana,” — (there  never  has  been 
any  hostility  between  us — but  there  has  been  no  particu- 
lar friendship — and,  as  1 said  in  another  place,  I will  not 
permit  friendships  to  be  made  for  me  by  any  one — I 
choose  to  make  them  myself — I was,  and  I take  pride  in 
saying  it,  a humble  coadjutor  with  that  honorable  gentle- 
man— the  youngest  in  the  corps — in  putting  down  an  ad- 
ministration thirty  years  ago,  and  I should  be  happy  to 
aid  in  doing  the  same  now-.and  1 should  be  proud  of* 
what  I am  sure  l should  receive,  his  aid  and  comfort  in 
the  process), — so  these  blackamoors  have  been  white- 
washed— and  they  arc*wll  converted  into  Irishmen!  A 
more  mischievous,  or  a more  wicked  misrepresentation 
never  was  sent  abroad  than  that.  We  all  know  there  is 
an  immense  population  of  Irish,  and  descendants  of  Irish 
among  us — and  why  do  we  know  it?  Sir,  we  have  felt  it: 
they  have  fought  our  battles  in  the  field — they  have  filled 
the  ranks  of  our  army — they  distinguished  themselves, 
in  our  revolution,  at  Brandywine,  and  elsewhere;  ami 
these  men  are  to  be  insulted,  and  their  feelings  lacerated, 
that  this  house  may  be  made  an  electioneering  theatre, 
and  the  cause  on  one  side  may  be  put  down,  and  that  an 
the  other  side  may  be  propped  up.  * 


*It  is  an  act  due  to  Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton,  to  staff*. 
— that,  in  defending  themselves,  they  have  shown  that 
the  reporter  from  the  National  Journal  misunderstood 
Mr.  Randolph  in  the  manner  of  their  ow  n,  a little  varied 
in  words  used,  but  according  in  substance,  without  any 
correspondence  or  communication  betw  een  them;  and  as 
to  the  caricatures  that  Mr.  Randolph  alludes  to,  they  say 
that  the  fault  was  li is  own,  he  having  carried  off  the 
sketches,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  them,  which  he  has 
never  returned.  These  are  the  speeches  that  the  editors 
of  the  National  Intelligencer  were  charged  with  suppress* 
ing . 
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After  some  additional  remarks,  Mr.  Randolph  con- 
cluded by  moving1  that  the  standing  rules  and  orders  of 
the  house  be  referred  to  a select  committee,  which  motion 
Was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Buchanan , after  a brief  explanation,  submitted  to 
the  house  a paper  containing  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
for  the  preservation  and  repair  of  the  Cumberland  road; 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  that  bill  comes  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Smyth , of  Va.  gave  notice  that  on  Monday  next 
he  would  call  up  the  resolution  he  had  laid  on  the  table, 
respecting  an  amendment  of  the  constitution. 

Adjourned. 

Tuesday , Jan.  15.  The  following  committees  have 
been  appointed,  in  the  house  ol  representatives,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  have  been  heretofore  reported: 

On  continuing  the  act  concerning  the  mint — Messrs. 
Sergeant,  Oakley,  Mitchell,  of  South  Carolina,  Green, 
Davenport,  of  Ohio. 

On  the  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  intentions  of  the  continental  congress  relating  to 
bounty  lands  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary 
war — Messrs.  Miner,  Maynard,  Van  Horne,  Bassett, 
Markell,  Carson,  Yancey. 

On  the  miles  and  orders  of  the  house — -Messrs.  Ran- 
dolph, Barbour,  Taylor,  Ingham,  Oakley,  Kerr,  and 
Wilde. 

Mr.  Strong,  from  the  committee*  on  the  territories, 
which  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
forming  a new  territorial  government,  for  the  country 
lying  between  lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  north  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  reported 
“a  bill  for  establishing  the  territorial  government  of  Hu- 
ron;” which  was  twice  read,  and  committed  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  to  refer  the  bill  from  the  senate,  to 
cancel  a certain  bond  therein  mentioned,  (case  of  Mr. 
Wilde),  to  the  same  committee  of  the  whole  house  to 
w hich  was  referred  a bill  of  a similar  tenor  and  title,  re- 
ported to  this  house  by  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 
Agreed  to. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president,  transmit- 
ting a report  from  the  secretary  of  state  in  obedience  to 
a resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  2d  inst. 
requesting  him  “to  inform  that  house,  if  it  be  not  incom- 
patible with  the  public  interest,  whether  any  representa- 
tion or  arrangement,  to  or  with  the  Mexican  government, 
has  been  made,  so  as  to  enable  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  debts  and  property  belonging  to  them 
from  persons  absconding  from  the  United  States,  and 
taking  refuge  within  the  limits  of  that  government;  and 
whether  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  the 
Boundary  ofthe  United  States  between  the  state  of  Louisi- 
ana and  the  province  of  Texas.” 

The  report  states  that  no  such  representation  or  ar- 
rangement as  the  above  resolution  describes  has  been 
made;  and  that  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Mexico,  when  lie  was  sent  on  his  mission,  was  charged 
with  a negotiation  relating  to  the  territorial  boundary  be- 
tween that  republic  and  the  United  States  in  its  whole 
extent;  and,  consequently,  including  that  portion  which, 
divides  Louisiana  from  the  province  of  Texas;  but  no 
definitive  arrangement  on  that  subject  has  been  yet  con- 
cluded; and  it  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  president 
that,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  negotiation,  it  would  be 
premature  to  publish  the  correspondence  that  has  passed 
between  the  two  governments. 

A large  number  of  resolutions  were  now  disposed  of, 
•when 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Livingston,  the  house  then  went 
again  into  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Condict  in  the 
chair,  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marigny  D’Auterive, 
and  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Gurley  being  under 
consideration,  (which  goes  to  allow  payment  for  the  time 
of  a slave  employed  in  the  public  service  during  the  at- 
tack on  New  Orleans,  and  for  hospital  charges  after  he 
was  wounded),  a debate  *of  great  interest  and  animation 
arose,  in  which  the  amendment  was  advocated  by.  Mr. 
P.  P.  Barbour,  Mr.  livelier,  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  JvLDuffie,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Slorrs; 
some  explanations,  also,  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. 

Mr.  I)  ray  toy.  obtained  the  f^oor,  and  was  proceeding  to 


reply  to  Mr.  Storrs,  when  he  yielded  to  amoti™  of  Mr> 
Hamilton,  that  the  committee  rise.  committee  of 

the  whole  rose  accordingly,  reported  progress,  Qnd  ask- 
ed leave  to  sit  again.  Mr.  Randolph  hoped  that  leave 
would  be  refused,  and  the  bill  would  be  re-committed  to 
the  committee  of  claims. 

The  question  being  put  on  granting  leave  to  sit  a«am  it 
was  decided  in  the  negative — Ayes,  69 — Noes,  77.° 

Mr.  Randolph  now  moved  to  discharge  ihe  committee 
ofthe  whole  from  the  further  consideration  af  the  bill 
and  to  recommit  it  to  the  committee  of  claiiaS.  Mr! 

.\T  Huffie  opposed  the  re-commitment,  beingdesii  us  that 
the  house  should  now  pass  upon  the  bill;  whereupon,  Mr. 
Randolph  divided  his  motion;  and,  the  question  being  ta- 
ken on  discharging  the  committee,  it  passed  in  the  affirma- 
tive. So  the  committee  of  the  whole  was  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  this  bill.  The  question 
then  recurring  on  its  re-commitment  to  the  committee  of 
cl  ims, 

Mr  Randolph  advocated  the  re-comrnitnv-m  i a - ort 
speech.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  wn  ■ pressed 
for  an  immediate  decision.  Mr.  Randolph  ; er,j  -ron 
withdrew  the  motion  to  re— oiHinit,  but  that  motion  was 
immediately  renewed  by  Mr.  i Vhiltlesey,  who  desir  to 
have  some  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  especially  the  im- 
pressment of  the  slave,  jnore  fully  established  by  evi- 
dence. Mr.  Hamilton  insisted  in  his  opposition  to  the 
re-commitment,  when  Mr.  Gurley  sent  to  the  clerk’s  ta- 
ble, to  be  read,  certain  affidavits  in  relation  to  the  impress- 
ment, but,  before  they  were  read,  un  motion  ofMr./j&nn- 
ilton , the  house  adjourned,  at  past  4 o’clock. 

Wednesday’s  phoceedings. 

In  the  senate,  no  business  of  importance  was  transact- 
ed, it  being  chiefly  occupied  in  discussing  the  bill’kb.oL 
ishing  imprisonment  for  debt.  The  house,  after  the 
transaction  of  the  usual  preparatory  business,  resumed 
the  consderation  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Sloane 
on  the  11th  insl.  It  caused  an  animated  discussion  and, 
being  amended,  was  adopted  as  follows  without  a division. 

4 c Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to 
furnish  this  house  with  a copy  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
court  martial,  which  commenced  its  sittings  at  or  near 
Mobile,  on  the  fifth  day  of  December,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  for  the  trial  of  certain  Ten- 
nessee militiamen,  together  with  a copy  of  all  the  orders  ,f> 
for  the  organization  of  said  court,  as  well  as  those  subse- 
quently issued  m relation  to  its  decisions. 

“And,.  ls<v,  to  furnish  copies  of  all  papers  letters  and' 
documents,  relating  to  said  court  martial;  copies  of  all 
orders,  general  or  special,  made  or  issued  by  the  presi- 
dent ol  the  United  States,  or  by  the  secretary  of  war 
concerning  or  relating  to  the  length  of  service  of  the  de- 
tachment of  the  Tennessee  militia,  detailed  under  the  or- 
der of  the  governor  of  said  state,  issued  on  t he  twentieth 
day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen 
and  afterwards  placed  under  the  immediate  command  or 
lieutenant  colonel  Philip  Pitkin;  also,  copies  of  such  or- 
der, and  of  the  muster  and  pay  rolls  of  said  militiamen, 
which  may  be  on  file  in  the  department  of  war. 

“And  to  furnish  copies  of  any  orders  of  the  president 
or  secretary  of  war,  by  which,  in  the  exercise  or  the  dis- 
cretion vested  in  the  president  by  the  8th  section  of  the 
act  of  18th  April,  1814,  the  term  of  service  of  the  Ten- 
nessee militia  may  have  been  extended  beyond  three 
months:  also,  copies! of  two  letters  from  the  secretary  of 
war  to  gov.  Bleunt,  dated  the  Utk  and  13th  January, 
1824. 

“And,  also,  to  furnish  copies  of  any  correspondence 
in  the  war  department  between  the  president  or  secreta- 
ry of  war,  and  the  governor  of  Tennesse,  during  the  late 
war,  on  the  subject  of  the  time  which  the  drafted  militia 
of  said  state  should  be  required  to  serve  in  the  armies  of 
the  United  States.” 

The  other  proceedings  had  this  day,  will  be  brought  up 
in  our  journal. 

tiit  t.sday’s  proceedings. 

The  senate  was  chiefly  engaged  in  discussing  the  bilj 
to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt. 

The  house  of  representatives,  was  occupied  with 
some  of  the  appropriation  hills— particulars  hereafter- 
Nothing  importtuit  decided  upon  ia  either  house. 
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|r^rn  order  to  dispose  of  the  great  mass  of  articles  | Here  are  100,000  dollars  worth  of  our  * ‘ruinously  ” pro- 
which  press  upon  us,  we  have  issued  this  sheet  as  sup-  tected  manufactures,  sent  to  the  South  Sea  to  compete 
plementarv  to  our  last  number — thus  giving  an  assurance  i with  British  capital,  experience  and  skill,  with  no  other 
that  no  efforts  are  spared  to  present  our  readers  with  | advantage  than  the  better  quality  and  greater  cheapness 
matter  interesting  for  the  present,  and  useful  for  future  ! of  our  goods!  To  us  it  is  a glorious  triumph  of  practical 
reference.  I truth  over  wild  speculation — of  fact  over  theory,  of  com- 

* _ mon  sense  over  calculation!  not  excepting  such  as  have 

The  public  debt.  By  reference  to  page  287,  it  will  ■ bqen  made  by  modest  gentlemen  calling  themselves 
be  seen  that  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  has  a | “chambers  of  commerce!” 
present  nominal  amount  of  §68,913,541;  or,  deducting, 

fbt  “^cription  to  the  stock  of  the  bank,  seven  millions,  The  PolreT  OI  Vmoi.vii.  A very  respectable  gen- 
ooly  s,\ty-two  m,!l,ons— and  again ^deducting  the  tAreej  tlcmM  from  the  lower  part  of  the  “Ancient  Ubminiln,” 


per  cents , the  extinguishment  of  which  is  not  contem- 
plated, except  at  some  remote  period,  no  more  than  forty 
nine  millions — a considerable  part  of  which  bears  an  in- 
terest of  4^  and  5 per  cent.  The  6 per  cents,  will,  no 
doubt,  either  be  speedily  paid,  or  exchanged  for  sleeks 
bearing  a lower  r&  : of  interest,  and  the  whole  is  reduc- 


ing as  rapidly  a*  atm  be  desired. 

*We  are  not  of  those  ^ho  regard  a “public  debt  as  a fl  . 

i;<%  Kicetno  •» fnr  ..rorpH  in  Rn»1,nd.  TLp  > «et»u}  purchased  *00  acres  of  land  a part  of  wlu^h  was 


called  upon  us  a few  days  ago,  to  be  put  into  the  way  of 
obtaining  information  relating  to  certain  branches  of  do- 
mestic manufacture,  which  he  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of — to  make  a home-market  for  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bors. He  was,  of  course,  attended  to,  and  introduced  to 
practical  men,  tha',  his  objects  might  be  accomplished. 
Among  other  things  he  said — that  he  and  another  had  re- 


public blessing,”  for  the  reasons  urged  in  England.  The 
love  of  a republican  government  should  be  based  upon 
the  “peace,  liberty  and  safety”  of  the  people,  not  the 

firofits  of  fund-holders.  Still,  there  are  reasons,  we 
hink,  whv  we  should  rather  be  willing  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  certain  articles  needful 
to  our  comfort,  which  the  soil,  climate  or  industry  of  our 
people  cannot  supply, than  be  anxious  to  reduce  the  debt 
to  a less  sum  than  50  millions — or,  at  any  rate  to  hasten  its 
extinguishment  more  rapidly  than  it  is  paying  off  under 


very  good,  located  within  two  miles  of  tide  water,  and 
having  a handsome  water-power,  ai  1 50  cents  per  acre — or 
600  dollars  for  the  whole, — which  w’as  not  the  cost  of 
some  late  improvements  made  upon  the  tract;  and  which, 
not  long  since,  sold  for  fifteen  dollars  per  acre. 

The  bank  of  the  U.  S.  has  declared  a dividend  ci 
three  per  cent  for  the  last  six  months. 

January  9th,  1828.  At  an  election  held  bv  the  stock  - 


the  present  able  administration  of  the  treasury  depart-  1 holders  of  this  bank,  at  their  banking  house  in  Philadel 
* J rr"  ~ ' ' phia,  on  the  7th  and  8th  inst.  the  following  gentlemen 

were  chosen  directors  for  the  present  year,  viz: 


meut,  and  the  ample  means  afforded.  This  was , three  or 
four  years  ago,  a favorite  opinion  with  some — they  would 
then  have  had  tbe  surplus  appropriated  to  internal  im- 
provements, as  being  more  profitable  to  the  people  than 
the  payment  of  their  public  debt.  Whether  this  is,  oris 
not,  the  jbest  way  of  managing  the  matter,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say — a reduction  of  the  taxes,  perhaps, 
would  be  preferable.  But  we  adhere  to  our  belief,  that 
a debt  of  fifty  millions  cannot  be  regarded  as  onerous  on 
the  United  States,  if  otherwise  benefitted  in  the  use  of  its 
amount.  It  is  a great  convenience  for  aged  persons  and 
orphans,  and,  to  a considerable  extent,  supplies  a whole- 
some and  safe  circulating  medium — an  item  which  the 
statesman  will  never  ce^se  to  see  the  necessity  and  bene- 
fit of,  as  auxiliary  to  th6  internal  and  external  trade  of  his 
country.  Money  is  plenty  in  the  United  States,  but 
employment  for  it  is  exceedingly  wanted;  and  hence 
there  is  a great  apparent  scarcity  among  dealing  men,  as 
veil  as  working  people:  in  the  latter  because  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  business,  or  the  smallness  of  the  prices  of  their 
productions — such  as  wheat  and  other  grain,  wool  and 
-manufactures. 

“Let  us  alone!”  The  following  is  a beautiful  com- 
mentary on  the  maxims  of  his  majesty,  king  “Let-us- 
alone.”  The  brig  Ganges  sailed  from  Baltimore  a few 
days  ago  with  a cargo  consisting  of  eight  hundred  hales 
of  domestic  goods,  chiefly  of  Baltimore  manufacture,  worth 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Now,  at  least  two  tliirds  of  this  value  lias  passed  into 
the  hands  Of  the  fanners  and  planters  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  subsistence  of  labor  and  the  materials  used.  We 
count  the  latter  as  passing  into  the  general  profit  of  our 
country  as  much  as  the  former;  for  if  the  domestic  cotton 
manufacture  had  not  been  built  up  by  the  protection  af- 
forded, the  material  for  such  goods,  for  the  supply  of 
South  America,  would  have  been  of  East  India  product. 

^ How  do  such  things  laugh  at  Ktlie  prophecies  of  Mr. 
Cambreleng,  and  his  calculations  about  the  enormous  ad- 
vances that,  he  said,  would  follow  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic manufactures  of  cotton!  verily,  verily,  this  single 
case  has  more  of  argument  in  it  than  all  the  books  lie 
ever  made,  and  is  worth  the  whole  “Boston  rep™**”’ 
Voi.  XXXIII— -No.  25, 


Horace  Dinner, 

John  Bohlen, 

Henry  Pratt, 
Thomas  Cadwaladev 


Matthew  L.  Revan, 
John  Hemphill, 
Manuel  Eyre, 

Paul  Beck,  jun. 
Ixjwis  Clapier, 
Samuel  B.  Mcrnc. 


Henry  Toland, 

Ambrose  White, 

John  Potlerjof  South  Carolina. 

George  Hoffman,  of  Maryland. 

Roswel  L.  Colt,  of  Maryland. 

Walter  Browne,  of  New  York. 

William  B.  Astor,  of  New  York, 

Nathaniel  Silsbee,  of  Massachusetts 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts. 

And  at  a meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  Sti»  inst.  oi  the 
said  directors,  with  those  appointed  by  the  goveremeni 
cf  the  United  States,  Jdicholas  Biddle,  esq.  was  Unani- 
mously re-elected  president  of  the  bank  for  the  same 
period. 

Rank  in  the  navy.  Mr.  Barney  of  the  hoase  efi  e 
presentatives,  offered  a resolution  which  was  agreed  to — 
That  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  establishing  higher  rank 
in  the  naval  service. 

This  is  a subject  about  which  v/e  have  long  felt  con 
siderable  interest.  It  seems  to  be  settled  that  squad- 
rons shall  be  supported  in  various  parts  of  the  world  fo: 
the  defence  of  our  trade,  &c.  and  we  think  that  our  offi- 
cers, having  of  necessity  much  ^intercourse  jvith  foreign 
ones,  should  not  be  out-r&nke'd  by  persons  of  really  in- 
ferior grades,  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  force  of  their 
command,  long  service  and  hard-earned  reputation. — ■ 
Tliis  might  be  avoided  almost  without  an  addition  to  the 
cost  of  our  navy — would  increase  the  zeal  of  our  officers 
and  add  to  their  respect  abroad,  much  being  attached  to 
names  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  do  away  the  pre- 
sent indiscriminate  use  of  the  word  “commodo;^”— 
which  has  become  so  general  as  to  have  lost  all  meaning; 
being  bestowed  as  well  upon  a junior  master-c rrHuVand- 
ant.  as  the  oldest  captain  in  the  service 
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The  Delaware.  This  splendid  and  beautiful  ship, 
folly  equipped,  which  was  lying  off  Annapolis  several 
days,  in  order  to  give  members  of  congress  and  others, 
an  opportunity  of  examining  her  construction  and 
force,  sailed  for  Hampton  Roads  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  instant.  She  was  last  week  visited  by  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  the  governor  of  Maryland,  and 
many  other  distinguished  and  honored  persons,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  the  courtesy  of  her  officers 
to  visiters,  generally,  is  loudly  applauded.  We  our- 
selves, have  not  had  leisure  to  give  up  a day  to  the  sight 
of  this  ship — but  on  the  testimony  of  others,  we  have  no 
doubt,  when  the  day  of  peril  comes,  she  will  uphold  the 
reputation  gained  by  the  gallant  little  state  whose  name 
she  bears,  in  “the  times  that  tried  men’s  souls.” 

A party  returning  from  the  ship,  dined  on  board  the 
steam  boat  Patuxent — among  the  toasts  offered  was  the 
following — 

By  Charles  Buonaparte. — The  memory  of  Fulton — 
whose  genius  permits  us  to  drink  our  toasts'at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Baker  performed  !iv tie  service 
0}i  board  of  the  Delaware  on  the  13th  instant,  and 
having  intimated  that  the  church  to  which  he  was  attach- 
ed was  in  want  of  funds,  a subscription  was  opened,  and 
ip  thirty  minutes  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  dollars  was 
subscribed  and  paid  to  him. 

A correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencerfumish- 
es  the  following  note  of  the  dimensions  of  this  fine  ship, 
which  are  also  said  to  be  those  of  the  North  Carolina. 

“From  the  end  of  jib-of-jib-boom  to  the  end  of  ring- 
tail boom,.  379  feet. 

Height,  from  keel  to  the  top  of  poop  deck,  53  feet; 
ftom  keel  to  moon-sail  mast  head,  253  feet  ; breadth  of 
beam,  from  outside  to  outside,  55|  feet;  number  of  guns, 
96 — of  heavy  calibre. 

The  force  of  this  class  of  ships  is  but  little  more  than 
half  that  of  the  Pennsylvania,  now  building  in  Philadel- 
phia.” 

A spectacle.  A man  was  lately  hung  at  Cooper’s  ( 
Town,  N.  Y.  for  murder;  and  though  it  rained  in  torrents, 
the  village  was  crowded  with  men,  women  and  children, 
“to  see  the  sight  ” A stage  for  the  accommodation  of 
spectators  was  erected,  upon  and  immediately  under 
which  there  were  six  hundred  tender-hearted  and  kind 
people  collected  to  behold  the  delicate  spectacle,  male 
and  female;  at  the  very  interesting  moment,  when  every 
ane  was  anxious  to  see  the  rope  fixed  round  the  neck  of 
the  culprit,  perhaps  some  with  a view  to  future  profit 
on  such  occasions,  the  stage  gave  way  with  a tremendous 
crash,  and  the  highest  and  lowest  order  of  lookers-on  were 
mixed  pell-mell  together,  heads  and  tails,  with  shrieks 
and  groans  and  fearful  noises.  It  luckily  happened,  that 
only  two  persons  were  killed;  but  20  or  30  others  were 
wounded — some  of  them  severely.  We  regret  this  ca- 
pital punishment  of  a cruel  curiosity,  but  would  have 
been  willing  that  many  more  had  been  injured  enough  to 
keep  this  execution  in  remembrance  all  the  day3  of  their 
]ives — the -women  especially.  We  think  that  a prudent 
young  man  would  be  nearly  as  safe  in  selecting  a wife  in 
a brothel,  as  to  take  to  his  bosom  one  fond  of  seeing 
such  sights.  It  exhibits  a resoluteness  in  cruelty  that 
should  be  punished  by  the  contempt  of  the  other  sex, 
and  the  curse  of  barrenness,  that  the  breed  may  not  be 
increased. 

New  York  canal  revenue.  The  amount  of  toll  col- 
lected on  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals, for  the  past  year, 
amounts  to  $859,058  48.  The  amount  collected  in  1826, 
was  $762,093  60;  shewing  an  increase  of  $97,054  88. — 
The  aggregate  of  1827  is  $9,000  more  than  the  estimate 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  board,  and  $11,000 
loss  than  that  of  the  canal  commissioners. 

North  Carolina.  We  are  cheered  with  the  increas- 
ihg  spirit  shewn  in  this  state  in  favor  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures,  and'  the  growth  of  wool  within 
the  state.  A bill  to  drain  the  Mattamusskeet  lake  pass- 
ed the  house  of  commons,  62  to  57 — and  Mr.  Fisher, 
from  the  select  committee,  lias  made  a valuable  repoi*t 
in  favor  of  the  manufacturing  system,  which  we  hope 


will  be  spread  throughout  the  state,  that  its  general  prin- 
ciples may  be  considered  by  the  people.  The  great  na- 
tural advantages  of  North  Carolina  have  often  been  allu- 
ded to  by  us,  and  we  heartily  rejoice  at  whatever  holds 
out  a prospect  of  using  them  for  the  “general  welfare.” 
With  the  growth  of  manufactures,  causing  the  rapid  cir- 
culation of  much  money,  will  cease  the  present  nckety 
state  of  the  banks,  and  rather  render  North  Carolina  a 
creditor  than  a debtor  state,  in  her  domestic  and  foreigp 
exchanges. 

Narth  Carolina  continues  the  appropriation  made 
by  the  act  of  1815,  of  $600  a year,  for  the  education  of 
capt.  Blakely’s  daughter — the  fate  of  her  gallant  father 
. and  his  brave  crew  is  yet  unknown.  No  one  seems  to 
have  been  left  to  tell  the  tale.  The  oldest  son  of  the 
equally  gallant  Forsyth,  is  also  educated  as  a child  of  the 
state. 

Georgia.  The  resolutions  granting  to  the  DarieXi 
bank  the  privilege  of  redeeming  her  notes  in  the  treasu- 
ry, by  instalments  of  $150,000  a year,  to  which  the  go- 
vernor dissented,  were  passed  in  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  of  Georgia,  by  the  constitutional  majority  of' 
two-thirds. 

On  tlie  question  of  rerhoving  judge  Moses  Fort  from 
office,  by  an  address  to  the  governor,  as  recommended 
by  the  committee,  (on  a charge  of  habitual  intemperance^ 
and  consequent  incapacity  for  the  duties  of  his  office), 
the  vote  in  the  house  of  representatives  wa3 — yeas  80?. 
nays  36;  in  the  senate,  yeas  39,  nays  27.  So  that  there 
was  a constitutional  majority  of  the  bouse,  but  not  of  thfi 
senate  for  his  removal. 

The  Ckebokees.  We  have  a copy  of  the  “Constitu- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  nation,  made  and  established  at  a 
general  convention  of  delegates,  duly  authorized  for  the 
purpose,  at  New  Echota,  July  26,  1827,”  which  we 
have  laid  aside  fop  insertion  at  full  length,  when  room 
can  be  allowed  fop  it.  Its  general  outlines  are  very  much 
like -those  of  the  United  States — the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  powers  being  defined,  and  separated  as  with 
us.  John  Ross  was  president  of  the  convention,  which 
consisted  of  21  delegates,  all  but  nine  of  which  appear  able 
to  write,  and  the  whole,  except  three,  have  Christian  and 
surnames. 

Flour.  The  exports  of  flour  from  the  port  of  Fhiho- 
delphia  to  foreign  markets  for  the  last  thirteen  years, 
ending  on  the  31st  of  December,  were  as  follows: 


Years. 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 


Barrels. 

185,012 

122,491 

283,312 

209,066 

128,164 

221,055 

223,310 


Years. 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 
1827 


Barrels'. 
141,512 
182,016 
198,706 
177,115 
159,218 
184,47  6 


Making  a difference  in  favor  of  1827,  over  1826,  of  25,2£& 
barrels. — Phi  la.  Price  Current. 

[In  the  years  1824,  1825  and  1826,  Philadelphia  ex- 
ported to  foreign  places  535,039  bbls.  of  flour — but  Bal- 
timore, in  the  same  years,  exported  to  such  places  687,280 
barrels.  The  latter  city  is,  decidedly,  the  greatest  maiv 
ket  for  flour  and  domestic  distilled  spirits  in  America.] 

A review  of  the  Philadelphia  market,  says- — The  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  inspection  of  1827,  has  enabled  us 
to  estimate  the  quantity  of  flour  consumed  in  this  city: 
Wheat  flour,  bbls.  331,749 

“ “ half  bbls.  29,537 

Rye  flour.  bbls.  20,422 

Corn  meal,  bbls.  30,756 

“ “ hhds.  6,161 

The  consumption  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  3,000  bbls. 
per  week,  making  156,000  per  annum.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated, that  one  half  of  the  consumption  is  taken  without 
inspection,  which,  added  to  the  amount  inspected,  the  to- 
tal receipts  for  the  year  1827,  would  be  428,517  barrels^ 
of  which,  there  have  been  exported  to  foreign  ports 
184,476  barrels;  88,031  coastwise,  and  the  balance  con- 
sumed. 

A profitable  batry.  The  Rutland,  (Vt.)  Heraldf 
says. — The  following  proceeds  from  25  cows  the  last 
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season,  we  have  from  the  owner,  Mr.  Jonathan  Dyer,  of 
Clarendon.  Such  enterprize  is  worthy  of  imitation. 


4017  lbs.  cheese  at  6$cts.  $375  10 

450  lbs.  do.  do  4 18  00 

1000  lbs.  butter,  do  12 £ 127  50 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  calves,  50  00 


$570  60 

Mr.  Dyer  further  assures  us,  that  the  whey  and  but- 
ter milk  amply  paid  for  making,  and  all  contingent  ex- 
penses. The  cows  had  no  extra  keeping,  but  were  doubt- 
less well  attended  to. 

Restoration.  A late  Wilmington,  (Del.)  paper  says 
— “A  letter,  without  date  or  signature,  post  marked 
Philadelphia,  eleventh  of  January,  has  been  received  at 
the  hank  of  Wilmington  and  Brandywine,  enclosing  three 
hundred  dollars  without  any  further  explanation  or  di- 
rection than  the  following: 

“This  money  belongs  to  the  bank  of  Wilmington  and 
Brandywine — the  principal  and  interest  in  full.  ” 

British  finances.  It  appears  by  a statement  in  the 
London  Sun , that  the  actual  revenue  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  year  ending  on  the  10th  October  last,  was  almost 
£47,000,000,  and  that  of  Ireland  4,000,000, — to  which 
heing  added  certain  transfers,  the  whole  revenue,  for  ac- 
count, is  made  up  at  £55,250,000.  In  like  manner,  the 
expenditure  is  given  at  60,000,000 — including  5,700,000 
appropriated  to  the  sinking  fund.  It  is  suggested  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  army  and  navy  can- 
not be  materially  reduced. 

Manufactures.  The  following  resolutions  passed 
the  house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts — 150  to  94. 

Resolved,  As  a sense  of  this  house,  that  the  continued 
■and  increasing  depression  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
■and  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  this  commonwealth, 
and  the  country  generally,  calls  for  the  interposition  of 
the  legislature  of  the  nation. 

Resolved,  That  a judicious  revision  of  the  existing  ta- 
riff, in  such  manner  as  not  essentially  or  injuriously  to  af- 
fect any  of  the  other  important  public  interests  of  the 
country,  or  to  jeopardize  established  systems  of  policy, 
]s  required  by  a just  and  liberal  regard  to  all  the  branch- 
es of  American  industry,  as  well  as  by  the  failure  of 
measures  heretofore  adopted  with  this  view. 

Resolved,  That  this  house  regards  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  course  already  taken  by  those  who  represent 
this  commonwealth  in  congress,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  we  rely  with  great  confidence  upon  their 
continued  efforts  to  accomplish  what  a sense  of  justice 
and  a regard  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  community  shall 
require  in  the  premises. 

These  resolutions  were  much  opposed,  because  they 
did  not  go  far  enough.  As  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Lanesborough, 
said,  they  were  only  the  “under  breathings  of  the  house.  ” 

African  colonization.  The  auxiliary  society  in  X. 
Carolina,  is  a very  zealous  and  respectable.  Col.  Wil- 
liam Polk  is  its  president.  We  cannot  see  why  this  pi’o- 
ject  is  now  opposed  by  those  who  were  its  chief  and  ori- 
ginal promoters,  when  its  prospects  of  success  are 
cheering,  to  assist  in  relieving  us  of  a population  which 
certain  states  expel  and  others  are  unwilling  to  receive. 

Htgh  waters.  The  Ohio,  within  the  present  month, 
-at  several  points,  has  been  from  24  to  30  feet  above  low 
water  mark,  and  the  Susquehannah  13$  feet.  What  vo- 
lumes of  water  do  these  mighty  rivers  discharge,  when 
thus  swelled! 

Tonnage.  The  value  of  goods  imported  at  Boston 
in  American  and  foreign  vessels,  for  three  quarters  of 
the  last  year,  stood  as  $3,948,477  to  37,992— or  more 
than  100  to  1,  in  favor  of  American  tonnage. 

The  coal  trade.  About  60,000  tons  of  Lehigh  and 
Schu\ ikill  coal  have  been  brought  to  Philadelphia  du- 
ring the  last  season— of  which  nearly  28,000  tons  were 
shipped  to  New  York,  Providence,  Boston,  &c.  In  the 
preceding  year  the  aggregate  was  47,545  tons.  The  ton  is 
regarded  a1?  equal  to  28  bushels,  of  80  lbs.  each.  Tn 


|[  1 820,  only  350  tons  were  received.  It  is  passing  into  ge- 
neral use,  and  has  become  a valuable  article  in  the  internal 
trade,  subsisting  many  persons,  and  employing  many 
vessels.  Some  parcels  have  been  shipped  south — even 
to  Richmond!  It  is  thought  that  the  price  would  be  yet 
much  reduced,  as  the  business  extends.  Such  is  the  ef- 
fect of  competition  in  the  coal  trade,  as  in  every  other 
pursuit. 


East  and  west.  The  following  account  of  “stock” 
which  passed  Evans’  hotel,  10  miles  west  of  Cumber- 
land, Maryland,  during  the  year  1827,  with  its  value, 
has  been  politely  transmitted  to  us: 

Eastward. 


Horses  2,131  $50 

Cattle  12.372  18. 

Sheep  5,272  1] 

Hogs  70,683  5 


$106,550 
. 222,096 

6,590 
353,165 


$689,001 

v Westward. 

Negroes  535  300  . . $160,500 

IC^’The  “stock”  of  lniinan  beings,  having  souls  to  be 
saved,  though  their  drivers  may  havV  none,  are  general- 
ly chained  together  in  gangs  of  20  or  30,  guarded  by  four 
or  five  dealers  in  men  and  women.  These  poor  crea- 
tures are  often  among  the.  worst  of  the  unfortunate  class-, 
and  are  sent  south-west  »o  keep  up  the  mass  of'fulminaV 
ing  matter.] 


Taxation.  In  the  French  provincial  paper  we  have 
the  foil  owing  account  of  the  expenses,  per  head,  of  differ- 
ent nations: — • 

Francs. 

In  Russia  the  state  taxes  on  each  individual  are  7 per  an 

Austria,.  11 

Naples, ’. 12 

Prussia,  , 16 

Bavaria 21 

United  States, 27 

France, 28 

Belgium, 33 

England, GO 

Shall  we,  therefore,  prefer  the  government  of  Russia? 

asks  the  Frenchman.  No;  for  if  cheapness  were  the 
test,  Ferdinand  is  still  cheaper;  and  if  we  wish  to  go 
farther,  we  should  drink*  “Long  life  to  sultan  Mah- 
moud!” London  paper. 

[Why  not  go  to  sultan  Mahmoud,  if  the  doctrine  of 
our  anli-tariffites  is ‘correct?  Wliy  not  live  where  one 
can  live  the  cheapest,  as  buy  where  we  can  buy  the  cheap- 
est? Certainly  we  ought — if  our  own  affairs  are  to  be 
managed  by  a money-metre — pounds  awl  pence  or  dol- 
lars and  cents.] 


A . snug  birth.  Dr.  Sumner,  bishop  of  Landaff,  has 
been  lately  translated  to  the  bishoprivk  of  Winchester, 
in  England — a round  bellied  and  rosy-cheeked  place, 
worth  <£-0,000,  or  nearly  90,000  dollars  a year,  and  send- 
ing ten  thousand  persons  to  the  poor  bouse,  that  the 
bishop  may  roll  in  the  fat  things  of  “the  church,”  and 
preach  two  or  three  sermons  a year. 


CHEROKEE  LANDS  IN  GEORGIA. 

A long  report  on  the  subject  of  these  lands  has  been 
made  to  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  and  the  commit- 
tee recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lutions. The  spirit  of  them  is  in  exact  conformity  with 
previous  proceedings  in  that  state.  But  we  have  no 
comments  to  offer  upon  it. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  United  States,  in  failing  to  pro- 
cure the  lands  in  controversy',  “as  early”  as  the  same 
could  be  done  upon  “peaceable”  and  “reasonable  terms,” 
have  palpably  violated  their  contract  with  Georgia,  and 
are  now  bound,  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to 
terms  procure  said  lands  for  the  use  of  Georgia. 

“ Resolved , That  the  poliov  which  has  been  pursued 
by  the  United  States  towards  the  Cherokee  Indians,  has 
not  been  in  good  faith  towards  Georgia;  and  that  as  all 
the  difficulties  which  now  exist  to  an  extinguishment  of 
the  Indian  title,  have  resulted  alone  from  the  acts  and  po- 
licy of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  unjust  and  disho- 
norable in  them  to  take  shelter  behind  tlrose  difficulties. 
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“Resolved,  That  all  the  lands  appropriated  and  un- 
appropriated, which  lie  within  the  conventional  limits  of 
Georgia,  belong  to  her  absolutely;  that  the  title  is  in  her; 
that  the  Indians  are  tenants  at  her  will,  and  that  she  may, 
at  any  time,  she  pleases  determine  that  tenancy  by  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  premises — And  that  Georgia  has 
the  right  to  extend  her  authority,  and  to  coerce  obedi- 
ence to  them  from  all  descriptions  of  people,  be  they 
white,  red  orblaek,  who  may  reside  within  her  limits.  s 

ic  Resolved,  That  Georgia  entertains  for  the  general 
government  so  high  a regard,  and  is  so  solicitous  to  do 
no  act  that  can  disturb  the.  public  tranquility,  thot-sKe 
will  not  attempt  to  enforce  her  rights  by  violence , until  all 
other  mentis  of  redress  fail. 

“Resolved,  That  to  avoid  the  catastrophe  which  hone 
would  more  sincerely  deplore  than  ourselves,  we  make 
this  solemn— this  final — this  last  appeal  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States, that  he  take  such  steps  as  are  usual, 
and  as  he  may  deem  expedient  and  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose of,  and  preparatory  to  the  holding  of  a treaty  With 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  the  object  of  which  shall  be,  the 
extinguishment  of  their  title  to  all  or  any  part  of  the 
lands  now  in  their  possession,  within  the  limits  of  Geor- 
gia. 

li  Resolved,  That  if  such  treaty  be  held,  the  president 
be  respectfully  requested  to  instruct  the  commissioners 
to  lay  a copy  of  this  report  before  the  Indians  in  conven- 
tion, with  such  comments  as  may  be  considered  just  and 
proper,  Upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Georgia  title 
to  the  lands  in  controversy,  and  the  probable  conse- 
quences which  will  result  from  a continued  refusal  upon 
the  part  of  the  Indians  to  part  with  those  lands.  And 
that  the  commissioners  be  also  instructed  to  grant,  if 
they  find  it  absolutely  necessary,  reserves  of  land  in  fa- 
vor of  individual  Indians  or  inhabitants  of  the  nation,  not 
to  exceed  one-sixth  part  of  the  territory  to  be  acquired, 
the  same  to  be  subject  to  the  future  purchase  by  the  gen- 
eral government,  for  the  use  of  Georgia. 

“ Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor,  be  re- 
quested to  forward  a copy  of  the  foregoing  report  and  re- 
solutions to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
to  our  senators  and  representatives  in  congress,  with  a 
request  that  th^y  use  their  best  exertions  to  obtain  the 
object  therein  expressed.  ” 

UNION  CANAL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Annual  report  of  the  president  and  managers  of  the 

Union  canal  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  stockholders. 

In  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  the  charter,  the  board 
of  the  Union  canal  company  now  make  their  annual  state- 
ment— 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  they  can  say,  that  the  union 
canal,  which  is  to  form  the  great  link  of  communication 
between  the  Susquehannah  and  Philadelphia,  is  now  com- 
plete in  ail  its  parts,  with  the  exception  of  planking  on  the 
.summit,  which  will  be  finished  in  ten  or  fifteen  days. 

Notwithstanding  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  which 
in  the  internal  navigation  of  the  United  States  are  unpre- 
cedented, the  board  believe  that  the  Union  canal  presents 
a work  of  improvement,  which,  for  economy  of  expen- 
diture, for  beauty,  solidity  and  adaptation  to  its  purpose, 
Will  be  found  unequalled  in  our  country. 

The  board  will  refrain  at  the  present  time  from  a 
minuteness  of  detail,  as  from  former  reports,  when  the 
parts  of  the  w ork  were  incomplete,  a correct  opinion 
may  be  formed  of  what  has  been  done  in  relation  to  locks, 
dams,  aqueducts,  tunnelling,  embankments,  towing 
■paths,  bridges,'  waste  weirs,  culverts  and  excavations. 
It  may  moreover  be  said,  that  the  picturesque  country 
through  which  the  canal  flows,  the  judgment  with  which 
it  is  laid  out,  the  taste  and  style  of  beauty  with  which  it 
is  constructed,  and  the  rational  curiosity  which  is  felt  to 
see  a work  so  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity 
of  our  state  and  its  fine  metropolis,  have  attracted  many 
of  the  stockholders  to  the  place  of  its  location,  where  all 
the  parts  have  been  personally  inspected. 

The  board  will  proceed  to  explain  the  reasons  why  it 
was  impracticable  to  open  an  extensive  trade  during  the 
past'season,  and  why  they  now  confidently  predict  the 
benefit  of  an  uninterrupted  navigation  during  the  ensuing 
year,  and  thus  accomplishing  the  most  important  step 
fp ward s^d eve  1 op i n g the  riches  of  Pennsylvania  and  sav- 


ing to  Philadelphia  the  advantages  of  her  geographical 
position  in  relation  to  the  interior  of  our  state,  and  o? 
the  westeren  country  generally,  a position  which  will 
make  her  the  commercial  capital  of  that  country. 

Early  in  the  last  summer,  the  whole  canal  was  con- 
sidered in  a state  of  completion,  and  preparations  were 
making  to  fill  the  entire  line  with  water,  when  unfortu- 
nately, after  the  passage  of  the  first  boat,  the  steam  en- 
gine pump  which  had  been  constructed  in  Pittsburg, 
was  broken,  and  the  summit  was  found  less  retentive  of 
water  than  had  been  anticipated.  These  unavoidable  ac- 
cidents, (against  a recurrence  of  which  effectual  measures 
have  been  taken),  have  been  the  prime  cause  of  the  un- 
expected delay  which  has  taken  place. 

The  steam-engine,  as  well  as  the  great  water  wheel 
with  the  pumps,  are  now  in  perfect  order,  and,  before 
the  opening  of  the  spring,  a second  water  wheel,  and  a 
second  steam-engine,  will  be  in  readiness,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  more  certain,  at  all  times,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water. 

The  board,  taking  into  consideration  the  limestone 
soil,  through  which  the  summit  is  constructed,  and  the 
immense  advantage  which  will  result  from  preventing 
all  filtration  or  soakage,  have  ,with  the  advice -cf  Canvass 
White,  esq.  their  engineer,  nearly  completed  the  plank- 
ing of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  entire  summit,  and  it 
is  beieived  that  the  water  may  be  admitted  before  the 
close  of  the  season.  Every  other  part  of  the  canal,  -in- 
cluding the  navigable  feeder,  is  now  filled  with  water  to 
the  extent  of  about  eighty  miles,  and  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  coal,  lumber,  and  other  commodities. 

As  it  is  hoped  the  state  canal  will,  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  be  navigable  from  Middletown  to  Harrisburg, 
efforts  will  be  made  to  pass  a boat  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Union  canal  to  Middletown,  and  from  thence 
through  the  state  canal  to  Harrisburg,  so  as  to  exhibit  a 
Union  canal  boat  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  thus  re- 
move the  prejudices  which  now  exists  in  the  minds  of 
some,  against  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  boats. 

In  relation  to  what  are  usualy  denominated  the  narrow 
boats  of  the  Union  canal,  the  board  will  remark,  that  the 
science  and  experience  of  the  world  are  now  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  narrow  boats,  as  adapted  to  carry  an  adequate 
quantity  with  greater  facility  and  economy  than  large  boats. 
Upon  the  Union  canal  ten  men  and  ten  boys  with  boats, 
and  ten  horses,  will  carry  and  bring  back  250  tons,  with 
less  labor  and  less  time,  than  can  be  done  with  boats 
which  are  usually  denominated  “wide  boats,”  whatever 
may  be  their  size.  The  boats  which  are  constructed  for 
the  Union  canal,  and  which  for  some  time  have  been  used 
upon  the  eastern  and  western  sections,  are  found,  by 
actual  experience,  to  be  able  to  carry  at  least  25  tons,  and 
to  be.easily  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  passed  through  each 
lock  in  five  or  six  minutes. 

The  New  York  canal  commissioners,  in  their  official 
report  to  the  legislature,  say,  that  by  constructing  two 
sets  of  locks,  they  can  pass  1,900,000  tons  annually,  and 
with  single  locks  one-hair  the  quantity.  Now  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  locks  of  the  Union  canal  will  pass  eight 
boats  an  hour,  of  25  tons  each,  or  one  every  minutes; 
then  it  follows  that  200  tons  will  pass  every  hour,  or 
4,800,  tons  in  24  hours.  If  then  the  canal  is  navigable 
but  250  days  a year,  1,200,000  tons  may  be  passed  in  a 
single  year. 

It  will  be  competent,  as  has  been  heretofore  stated,  to 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  canal,  by  raising  the  banks 
and  locks  one  foot;  and  boats  of  40  tons  each  may  then 
navigate  the  canal  with  facility,  or  1,920,000  tons  may 
pass  in  a single  year.  Tire  whole  commerce  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  Susquehannah  has  been  estimated  all 
£00,000  tons,  and  the  Pennsylvania  canal  commissioners 
say,  in  their  report  to  the  last  legislature,  that  the  total 
of  the  commerce  which  passes  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata 
by  water,  from  the  north  and  west,  of  a kind  to  be  car- 
ried dn  a canal  in  preference  to  the  river,  is  125^000  tons. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  the  hoard  and  the  public 
must  be  brought  to  the  irresistible  conclusion,  that  al- 
though a liberal  policy  requires  that  no  objection  should 
be  made  to  the  accommodation  of  other  districts  of  coun- 
try, either  with  rail  roads  or  canals,  the  Union  canal  will, 
for  many  years  to  come,  have  the  capacity  of  conveying  to 
market  the  whole  produce  of  all  the  branches  of  thA 
Susquehannah- 
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The  treasurer’s  account  showing  the  sum  of  $31 ,720  16 
cents  t®  he  the  balance  of  cash  in  his  hauds  on  the  1st  inst. 
is  herewith  submitted,  and  the  farther  sum  of  $5,000  will 
be  received  in  a few  days,  as  the  last  instalment  due  from 
the  commonwealth,  which  will  complete  the  whole 
amount  subscribed  under  the  act  ol  1821,  by  the  state  and 
by  individuals. 

In  conclusion  the  board  will  remark,  that  the  Union  ca- 
nal company  are  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a work 
which,  in  times  that  are  gone  by,  from  difficulties,  finan- 
cial and  physical,  failed  in  the  hands  of  David  Kitten- 
house,  Rob;  it  Morris,  and  other  : a ter  spirits  of  1*  nn- 
sylvan.a.  Under  the  protecting  and  hei<>ing  hand  of 
the  legislature,  it  is  now  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment. 
The  unavoidable  difficulties,  and  which  may  be  chiefly  as-  j 
cribable  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  have  never  dishearten- 
ed the  board,  and  they  have  been  sustained  and  animated 
by  a correspondent  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  stockhold- 
ers, who  have  at  all  times,  when  called  upon,  freely  paid 
their  respective  instalments.  If  any  new  and  unforeseen 
difficulties  present  themselves,  every  resource  of  labor 
and  art  must  be  called  forth  to  overcome  them.  The  | 
Union  canal  is  the  hope  of  Philadelphia,  and  so  far  as  j 
the  commercial  greatness  and  the  ample  revenue  Phila-  ‘ 
delph  ia  affords  the  state,  is  a matter  of  concern,  it  is  the 
hope  of  Pennsylvania.  Nature,  by  limiting  the  num-  ' 
ber  of  springs  and  streams  of  water,  has  fixed  limits  to  j 
which  canals  can  be  carried  from  the  Susquehannah  to  the  j 
commercial  capital  of  our  state,  and  it  is  believed  that  j 
no  other  direct  water  communication  can  ever  be  made,  j 
Every  faculty  must  therefore  be  employed  to  sustain  the 
Union  canal,  and  when  the  greatest  and  most  useful  en- 
terprise the  new  world  has  yet  witnessed,  and  in  which 
the  commonwealth  is  now  engaged when  the  Penn- 

sylvania canal  shall  have  reached  the  shores  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  lakes,  the  richest  results  to  the  stockholders, 
and  to  the  public  at  large,  will  be  fully  enjoyed. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  managers. 
SAMUEL  MIFFLIN,  president. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  20,  1827. 


CASE  OF  RICHARD  H.  WILDE. 

The  following  is  the  original  statement  of  the  re- 
markable case  which  has  produced  much  incidental 
discussion  in  the  house  of  representatives,  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade. 

iLTo  the  honorable  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  in  congress  assembled: 

“The  petition  of  Richard  H.  Wilde  humbly  shew- 

eth— 

“That  a vessel  called  the  Antelope,  or  General 
Ramirez,  together  with  a number  of  Africans  on 
board,  were  captured  by  a revenue  officer  of  the  U 
States,  and  brought  into  the  port  of  'Savannah  for 
adjudication.  The  vessel  and  cargo  being  libelled, 
were  claimed  in  nehalf  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
owners,  by  the  consuls  of  their  respective  nations, 
and  such  proceedings  had,  that  a large  number  of 
Africans  were  ultimately  adjudged  to  the  U States 
to  be  disposed  of  according  to  law,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  record  of  the  case  in  the  supreme  court  re- 
maining, and  the  report  thereof,  in  the  10th,  11th 
and  12th  vols.  of  Wheaton’s  reports. 

‘ But  it  also  appears  thereby,  that  thirty-nine  of 
the  Africans  therein  mentioned  were  finally  decreed 
to  be  slaves,  the  property  of  the  Spanish  claimants, 
piratically  taken  from  them  on  ihe  high  seas,  by  a 
pretended  South  American  privateer,  and  as  such 
ordered  to  be  restored  to  them,  they  paying  salvage 
to  capt.  Jaekson,  of  fifty  dollars  per  bead,  the  charges 
of  the  marshal  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  safe 
keeping,  Stc.  of  the  Africans,  amounting  to  six  thou 
sand  three  hundred  and  forty- seven  dollars,  the  c osts 
of  court  and  bills  of  proctors  in  the  cause,  amount- 
ing to  , and,  moreover,  giving  bond  with  se- 

curity, to  export  the  said  negroes  out  of  the  United 
States. 

“That  the  said  Africans  having  been  in  the  state 
«?f  Georgia,  under  the  charge  of  the  marshal  of  that 


district,  by  order  of  the  United  States’  circuit  court, 
for  more  than  eight  years,  have  formed  connexions 
by  marriage,  and  many  of  them  have  children,  from 
whom,  if  sent  out  of  the  country,  they  must  be  sepa- 
rated, as  their  wives  and  children  are  the  property 
of  other  persons  than  the  Spanish  claimants. 

“That,  in  November,  1827,  an  agent  from  the  Span- 
ish owners,  Cuesta,  Manzanal  Ik  Brother,  arrived 
in  Savannah,  bearing  full  powers  to  a respectable 
merchant  of  that  city,  to  receive  the  said  slaves  for 
the  said  owners,  pursuant  to  the  said  decree,  paying 
the  charges  and  giving  the  bonds  aforesaid  and  im- 
mediately to  transport  them  to  the  island  of  Cuba, 
the  agent  being  authorized  to  engage  a vessel  for  that 
purpose. 

“Your  petitioner,  then  in  Savannah,  being  appriz- 
ed of  the  repugnance  of  these  people  to  depart  from 
a country,  to  the  language  and  habits  of  which  they 
were  accustomed;  where  easy  labor  was  imposed 
and  kind  treatment  received,  and  struck  with  the 
cruelty  of  separating  them  from  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, to  send  them  into  slavery  in  a Spanish  colony, 
resolved,  if  possible,  though  with  some  ri3k  and  trou- 
ble to  himself,  to  afford  them  the  chance  of  becoming 
free,  or  at  least  of  suffering  servitude  only  in  that 
mitigated  form  already  familiar  to  them,  in  a state  of 
society  to  which  they  had  become  reconciled,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  their  families. 

“For  this  purpose  he  became  the  purchaser  of  the 
Spanish  interest,  satisfied  the  marshal’s  bill  and  all 
other  legal  charges;  as  will  appear  by  the  proper 
vouchers,  and  entered  into  the  necessary  bonds,  to 
transport  them  out  of  the  United  States  within  the 
time  iimitted. 

“He  has  since,  in  order  that  they  might  be  sent  as 
free  men  to  Liberia,  made  an  offer  of  the  said  Afri- 
cans, to  the  Colonization  Society,  for  the  money  ac- 
tually paid  by  him  to  the  Spanish  owners,  and  the 
charges  aforesaid  asta*ed  by  the  circuit  court,  with- 
out interest  or  any  addition  whatever,  for  the  trouble 
and  expenses  of  your  petitioner  incurred  in  their 
behalf. 

“This  offer  the  society  have  not  accepted. 

“In  order  to  avoid  seeing  these  unhappy  people 
exported  immediately,  your  petitioner,  as  before 
stated,  has  been  obliged  to  give  security  that  they 
shall  be  9ent  out  of  the  United  States  within  a speci- 
fied time.  The  condition  of  bis  bond  he  must  and 
will  perform,  however  painful  to  himself,  if  congress 
decline  to  interfere. 

“It  is  impossible  to  evade  performance,  and  if  it 
were  impossible,  he  is  incapable  of  attempting  it. 
If  the  bond  can  be  cancelled,  he  proposes,  by  pur- 
chase or  exchange,  without  a view  to  profit,  to  unite 
the  families;  and  afterwards  to  settle  them,  within 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  that  they  will  be 
secure  of  as  much  kindness  and  indulgence  as  tho 
condition  of  slavery  allows. 

“If  they  must  continue  slaves,  as  it  is  decreed  by 
the  definitive  sentence  of  the  supreme  court,  your 
petitioner  humbly  inquires,  can  it  be  important  to 
the  U.  States  that  their  captivity  should  be  embitter- 
ed as  much  as  possible,  by  removal  to  a strange  land, 
a separation  from  their  wives  and  children,  harder 
labor,  and  more  cruel  treatment? 

“Since  the  owners  of  the  wives  and  children  wilf 
not  sell  them  into  Spanish  bondage,  even  were  your 
petitioner  able  to  purchase  and  capable  of  purchas- 
ing them  for  such  an  object;  (which  he  is  not),  the 
separation  of  the  husband  from  the  wife,  and  the 
parent  from  the  child,  becomes  inevitable,  unless 
this  bond  shall  be  cancelled. 

“For  the  sake  of  these  poor  creatures,  and  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  your  petitioner  humbly  prays  it 
may  be  cancelled. 

“And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

“RICHARD  HENRY  WILDF, 
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THE  GREEKS  AND  TURKS. 

The  following ‘‘general  order,”  shews  a resolution 
in  the  commanders  of  the  squadron  of  the  allies,  to 
promote  an  armistice  de  facto  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks  to  treat  both  parties  with  an  equal 
measure  of  justice;  and  we  may  expect  to  hear  of 
some  signal  destruction  of  pirates  and  robbers,  if 
their  depredations  shall  not  have  ceased. 

Asia,  24 th  October , 1827,  in  the  port  of  Navarino. 

Before  the  united  squadrons  remove  from  this  thea- 
tre on  which  they  have  gained  s > complete  a victory, 
the  vice  admiral,  commander  in-chief,  is  desirous  of 
making  known  to  the  whole  of  the  officers,  seamen 
and  marines,  employed  in  them,  the  high  sense  which 
he  has  of  their  gallant  and  steady  conduct  on  the  20th 
inst.  He  is  persuaded  that  there  is  no  instance  of 
the  fleet  of  any  one  country  shewing  more  complete 
union  of  spirit,  and  of  action,  than  was  exhibited  by 
the  squadrons  of  the  allied  powers  together,  in  this 
bloody  and  destructive  battle.  He  attributes  to  the 
bright  example  set  by  his  gallant  colleagues,  the  rear 
admirals,  the  able  and  cordial  support  which  the 
ships  of  the  several  ,-quadrons  gave  to  each  other  dur 
ing  the  heat  and  confusion  of  the  battle.  Such  union 
of  spirit,  and  of  purpose;  such  cooln  ss  and  bravery 
under  fire,  and  such  consequent  precision  in  the  use 
of  their  guns,  ensured  a victory  over  the  well  pre- 
pared arrangements  of  greatly  superior  numbers,  and 
the  whole  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  have  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  treacherous  breach  of  faith. 

The  boasted  IbrahitB  pacha  promised  not  to  quit 
Navarino,  or  oppose  the  allied  fleet,  and  basely  broke 
his  word.  The  allied  commanders  promised  to  de- 
stroy the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets,  if  a single  gun 
was  fired  at  either  of  their  flags;  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  brave  men.  whom  they  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  commanding,  they  have  performed 
their  promise  to  the  very  letter.  Gut  of  a fleet  com- 
posed of  sixty*  men  of  war.  there  remained  only  one 
frigate  and  fifteen  smaller  vessels  in  a state  never  to 
be  again  put  to  sea  Such  a victory  cannot  be  gain- 
ed without  a great  sacrifice  of  life;  and  the  com- 
mander-in chief  has  to  deplore  the  loss  of  many  of 
the  best  and  bravest  men  which  the  fleet  contained 
The  consolation  is,  that  they  died  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity. 

The  commander  in-chief  returns  his  most  cordial 
thanks  to  his  noble  colleagues,  the  two  rear  admirals, 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  directed  the  move 
ments  of  i heir  squadrons,  and  to  the  captains,  com- 
manders, officers,  seamen  and  royal  marines,  who  so 
faithfully  obeyed  their  orders,  and  so  bravely  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  their  opponents 

(Signed),  Edward  Codringtnn, 

Vice  admiral 

During  the  arduous  operations  in  which  the  com- 
bined fleet  has  been  engaged,  the  three  admirals  have 
not  for  a moment  lost  sight  of  the  outrageous  con- 
duct of  the  Greeks,  in  committing  piracies  on  the  ships 
of  all  nations:  after  the  battle,  they  addressed  a let- 
ter to  the  members  of  the  permanent  committee  of 
the  “corps  legislatin',”  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation: 

Port  of  Navarino,  the  25th  October , 1827. 

Gentlemen — We  learn,  with  lively  feelings  of  indig- 
nation, that,  while  the  ships  of  the  allied, powers  l ave 
destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  which  had  refused  sub- 
mitting to  an  armistice  de  facto,  fhe  Greek  cf  lasers 
continue  to  infest  the  seas;  aud  that  the  prize  court, 
the  only  tribunal  recognized  by  the  Greek  code,  seeks 
by  legal  forms  to  justil-  their  excesses 


*Mons.  Bompard,  a French  officer  who  retired 
from  the  service  of  Ibrahim  pacha  by  direction  of 
admiral  de  Rigny,  reports  the  whole  number  to  be 
eighty  one  including  the  smaller  ones 


Your  provisional  government  appear  to  think,  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  allied  squadrons  are  not  agreed  on 
the  measures  to  be  adopted  foi/  putting  a stop  to  this 
system  of  lawless  plunder.  It  deceives  itself.  We 
here  declare  to  you,  with  one  voice,  that  we  will  not 
suffer  your  seeking,  under  false  pretexts,  to  enlarge 
the  theatre  of  war;  that  is  to  say,  the  circle  of  pira- 
cies. 

We  will  not  suffer  any  expedition,  any  cruise,  any 
blockade,  to  be  made  by  the  Greeks  beyond  the  limits 
of  from  Volo  to  Leparito,  including  Salamina,  Egina 
Hydra  and  Spezzia. 

We  will  not  suffer  the  Greeks  to  incite  insurrec- 
tion at  Scio  or  in  Alabama,  thereby  exposing  the 
population  to  be  massacred  by  the  Turks  in  retalia- 
tion. /. 

We  will  consider  as  void,  papers  given  to  cruisers 
found  beyond  the  prescribed  limits;  and  ships  of  war 
of  the  allied  powers  will  have  orders  to  arrest  them, 
wherever  they  may  be  found. 

There  remains  for  you  no  pretext  The  armistice-, 
by  sea,  exists  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  de  facto.  Their 
fleet  exists  no  more.  Take  care  of  your’s — for  we 
will  also  destroy  it,  *if  need  be,  to  put  a stop  to  a 
system  of  robbery  on  the  high  sees,  which  would  end 
in  your  exclusion  from  the  law  of  nations. 

As  the  present  provisional  government  is  as  weak 
as  it  is  immoral,  we  address  these  final  and  irrevoca- 
ble resolutions  to  the  legislative  body. 

With  respect  to  the  prize  court  which  it  has  insti- 
tuted, we  declare  it  incompetent  to  judge  any  of  our 
vessels  without  our  concurrence. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  most 
obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  Rear  admiral  H.  De  Rigny, 

commanding  his  most  Christian  majesty's  squadron \ 
Edward  Codrington,  vice  admiral, 
and  commander  in  chief  of  his  Brittannic  majesty's  ships 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  count  L De  Heiden,  rear  admiral. 
and  commander  in  chief  oj  the  naval  forces  of  his  imperial 
majesty  the  emperor  cf  all  the  Russiasjn  the  Mediterranean . 

To  the  members  oj  the  permanent  committee 
ef  the  legislative  body. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  following  incident,  which  occurred  in  the  se. 
nate  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  9th  inst.  (as  we  find 
it  reported  in  the  Boston  Statesman),  will  amuse 
those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  debate  on  grant- 
ing the  disputed  power  to  the  committee  of  manu- 
factures. 

Boston , January  1 1 . 

Manufactures. — In  our  senate,  on  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Tufts,  from  Worcester,  applied  for  leave  of  absence 
for  three  weeks,  assigning  as  a reason  that  he  had 
received  a summons  to  attend  before  the  committee 
of  manufactures  at  congress,  and  give  evidence  on 
certain  points,  which  a lettey  from  the  committee 
mentioned.  The  leave  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  others.  After  some  debate,  the  question  wa3 
put,  and  decided,  14  to  14,  which  the  president  de- 
clared in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Lincoln  then  gave  no- 
tice that  he  should  move  a reconsideration  on  the 
following  day,  but  the  president  remarking  that  the 
gentleman,  having  obtained  leave,  might  depart  pre- 
vious to  that  time,  which  would  place  the  senate  in 
rather  an  awkward  predicament,  Mr.  L.  then  moved 
an  immediate  re-consideration.  This  motion  gave  rise 
to  further  debate,  in  which  Messrs  Sturgis,  Dwight, 
Burnell,  Keyes,  Gray,  Billings,  of  H.  Sprague,  Welsh 
and  Parker,  took  part.  Mr.  Keyes  objected  to  grant- 
ing leave  on  the  ground  that  congress  had  no  right  to 
compel  the  attendence  of  a member  of  this  legis- 
lature before  a committee  of  their  body.  If  they 
could  compel  one  to  attend  to  day,  they  might  com- 
pel five  and  twenty  to-morrow  then  what  will  be- 
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Come  of  our  legislature.  For  this  reason  he  could 
not  vote  to  grant  the  request.  He  had  no  disposition 
to  withhold  the  indulgence  from  the  gentleman  on 
his  own  account,  but  it  was  the  rights  of  the  legisla- 
ture that  he  contended  for  He  thought  it  W3S  their 
duty — a duty  they  owed  to  themselves — a duty  they 
owed  to  the  commonwealth — to  resist  this  attempt 
upon  the  rights  of  the  leg’islnture.  Mr.  Gray  agreed 
with  the  gentleman,  that  they  should  not,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  allow  the  right  of  the  committee  of  con- 
gress to  take,  by  compulsory  process,  any  member 
from  this  board,  whatever.  They  cannot  admit  any 
such  power.  If  the  personal  convenience  of  the  gen- 
tleman required  bis  absence,  he  should  be  willing, 
however  valuable  he  considered  his  attendance,  to 
grant  the  request,  and  had  no  objections  to  passing  a 
vote  that  the  board  was  not  bound  to  comply,  nor  the 
gentleman  bound  to  attend  the  summons  of  congress. 
Mr.  Sprague  thought  there  was  but  one  simple  ques- 
tion before  the  board;  the  gentleman  aslrs  leave  of 
absence  for  three  weeks  on  important  business,  and 
as  it  was  usual  to  grant  such  requests,  he  agreed 
with  the  gentleman  from  Nuhtucket,  (Mr.  Burnell) 
that  if  the  senate  refused  in  this  case,  an  inference 
might  be  drawn,  that  they  were  opposed  to  giving 
requsite  information,  on  such  an  important  subject 
as  manufactures.  Mr.  Gray  thought  that  there  was 
but  one  opinion  at  the  board.  They  were  willing 
to  grant  the  request  of  the  gentleman,  for  his  own 
convenience,  but  were  not  willing  to  allow  the  right 
of  congress  to  compel  his  attendence.  He  was 
satisfied  in  regard  to  the  record,  being  in  the  usual 
form,  that  it  would  not  appear  from  that,  that  the 
senate  comprorailted  any  of  their  rights.  Mr  Welsh 
believed  there  was  no  question  of  right  before  the 
senate.  The  legislature  had  expressed  an  opin- 
ion favorable  to  manufactures,  last  year,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  tacitly  reversing  that  opinion,  by 
refusing  leave  to  the  gentleman  to  give  the  informa 
tion  in  his  posession,  necessary  to  a right  understand- 
ing of  the  subject.  Mr  Sturgis  thought  that,  on  this 
ground,  it  was  worse  than  before.  If,  by  this  vote, 
we  are  to  decide  the  question,  whether  we  are  fa- 
vorable, or  unfavorable  to  manufactures  he  wanted 
more  time  to  consider  the  subject.  But  be  thought 
(bis  suggestion  should  be  kept  out  of  sight — he  bel  ev- 
ed  there  had  been  no  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
present  senate  on  the  subject.  [Mr.  Welsh  explain- 
ed, and  Mr.  Gray  apprehended  that  it  must  have 
been  in  the  other  branch.]  In  regard  to  inference, 
Mr.  Sturgis  thought,  an  inference  might  as  well  be 
drawn  one  way  as  the  other.  He  was  in  favor  of 
giving  leave,  if  the  reason,  which  it  was  true  they 
were  in  possession  of,  were  kept  entirely  out  of  sight. 
He  would  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  congress  to 
take  any  member  from  this  board,  but  would  resist 
such  an  attemptjto  extreme,  if  necessary  As  a matter 
of  private  personal  accomodation,  he  was  willing  to 
grant  the  request,  and  on  that  footing,  and  that  only, 
should  he  vote  against  a re-consideration.  Messrs. 
Burnell,  Keyes  and  Parker,  made  a few  remarks,  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  withdrew  his  motion  to  re  consider,  and 
the  honorable  Aaron  Tufts, consequently,  had  leave  of 
absence  for  three  weeks,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
president. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

IN  SENATE — JANUARY  7. 

The  select  committee  to  which  was  referred  so 
much  of  the  message  of  the  governor  as  relates  to 
the  existing  provisions  for  the  election  of  chief 
magistrate  of  the  union,  and  bis  continuance  in  office 
but  for  one  term,  respectfully  report. 

That  they  concur  with  the  governor  in  lamenting 
the  diversity  of  modes  which  prevail  in  the  different 
states  in  electing  a president:  but  unfortunately  while 
a general  sentiment  exists  of  the  necessity  of  some  re 


medy.  the  opinions  o the  nature  of  that  remedy  arc 
so  varient  and  sometimes  so  discordant  that  hitherto 
all  efforts  to  improve  the  present  mode  have  entire- 
ly failed.  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  one 
great  cause  of  this  failure  is  that  too  many  objects 
have  been  included  in  one  proposition,  and  that  an 
unnecessary  difference  has  been  produced’  among 
those  who  would  agree  in  some  one  object;  but  who 
disagreed  upon  other  subjects  of  comparatively  minor 
importance  It  is  their  helief  that  if  a sicgjasuhject  bo 
selected,  independently  of  others,  pres'entirfg  the  most 
important  evil  for  correction,  it  would  he  morefairly 
and  fully  discussed  and  unanimity  in  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  any  proposition  concerning  it  would  be 
produced. 

With  these  impressions  the  committee  proceed  to 
consider  very  briefly  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magni- 
ude.  which  has  threatened  the  union  and  peace  of 
these  states,  and  which  on  a recent  occasion  produced 
the  election  of  a chief  magistrate  in  direct  oposition  to 
the  undoubted  wishes  of  a large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  U S . We  allude  to  that  feature  of  the 
constitution  which  vests  the  election  of  president  in 
members  of  congress,  when  a majority  of  electo- 
ral voles  shall  not  h ve  been  given  for  any  one  can- 
didate It  violate?  the  spirit  and  defeats  the  inteut 
of  those  provisions  which  were  so  carefully  framed 
to  secure  purity  in  the  election,  by  providing  for 
electoral  colleges  to  be  appointed  in  each  of  the 
states  separately,  within  a short  time  previous  to 
giving  the  votes,  and  the  providing  that  those  votes 
should  he  given  on  the  same  day  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  was  this  provision  which  in  a pecu- 
liar manner  commended  the  constitution  to  the  favour 
of  the  American  people  The  writers  of  the  “Fed- 
alist”  dwelt  upon  it  at  great  length,  and  triumphant- 
ly pointed  out  its  superiority  over  every  other  known 
mode  of  choosing  the  head  of  a great  nation.  The 
circumstance  that  the  election  wa3  to  be  made  by  a 
body  not  previously  organized — the  members  of  which 
would  be  unknown  and  therefore  incapable  of  being 
assailed  by  corruption,  like  the  Roman  senate,  or  of 
being  intimidated  by  force  or  menace,  like  the  Polish 
diet,  furnished  to  the  citizens  of  America  as  they 
supposed,  a sure  guarantee  against  any  efforts  to  im- 
pose upon  them  a president  against  their  will.  But 
futile  was  this  expectation  At  the  election  of  1 SOI 
the  electoral  colleges  were  deceived  into  giving  their 
votes  in  such  a manner  as  to  devolve  the  choice 
upon  the  house  of  representatives.  Even  at  this  day, 
no  friend  of  his  country  can  look  back  on  that  event- 
ful period  without  a deep  feeling  of  the  avyful  conse- 
quences which  might  have  ensued , if  fraud,  chancery 
and  unhallowed  combinations  had  been  successful  in 
defeating  the  election  of  the  great  and  good  JeJJersvn. 
Thirty  five  times  was  the  fate  of  America  suspended 
on  a single  ballot  of  a single  member. 

A strong  impression  of  the  instant  necessity  of  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  voting,  so  as  to  remove  from 
the  house  of  representatives  a power  which  it  was 
obvious,  was  but  too  likely  to  be  abused,  produced 
an  immediate  amendment  to  the  onstitution.  But 
unfortunately,  the  root  of  the  evil  was  not  yet  reach- 
ed, and  the  house  of  representatives  was  still  left 
the  arbiter  of  the  choice  of  president  in  a contingency 
which  was  suppossd  so  remote  as  to  be  scarcely 
possible  Again  have  the  expectations  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  been  disappointed  The  election  of 
1825  affords  a flagrant  instance  of  what  can  be  affec- 
ted by  long  preparation,  and  by  artfully  sowing  dis- 
sensions among  the  people  so  as  to  present  a num- 
ber of  candidates  As  the  ultimate  decision  still 
rested  with  the  house  of  representatives  in  case  no  in- 
dividual should  have  a majority  of  the  electoral  votes, 
it  became  an  object  to  produce  such  a state  of  things 
as  would  throw  the  election  into  that  body.  It  was 
at  the  time,  and  still  is,  very  generally  believed  that 
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gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun  were  brought  forward 
tts  candidates  for  the  presidency  by  the  Heads  of 
Mr  Adams  before  the  latter  thought  proper  openly 
to  appear  on  the  field;  and  that  Mr.  Clay  was  induced, 
by  the  same  interest,  or  a portion  of  it,  to  come  for- 
ward as  a competitor.  With  these  names  before  the 
public,  together  with  those  of  the  real  candidates 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Crawford,  it  would  have  been 
a miracle  if  .a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  had 
been  in  favor  of  any  one.  But  that  miracle  was 
very  near  happening;  for  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans,  al 
though  forced  into  the  conflict  without  preparation, 
without  a disciplined  party,  without  official  patron- 
age and  with  little  aid  from  the  public  press,  by  the 
strength  of  his  own  great  name  and  great  services, 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  received  ninety-nine 
votes.  But  this  decided  and  unequivocal  expression 
of  public  sentiment  was  disregarded  by  the  house  of 
representatives.  The  members  forgot  that  their  votes 
were  not  their  own,  and  that  they  belonged  to  the 
constituents  whom  they  represented  in  that  seat,  as 
mere  agents;  they  forgot  their  own  previous  opinions 
and  declarations,  and  voted  for  a man  who  in  a 
long  public  life  never  received  a single  office  im- 
mediately from  the  people.  No  intelligent  man,  it 
is  believed,  can  doubt,  at  this  day,  that  standing 
alone  against  either  of  the  other  candidates,  singly, 
Mr  Adams  could  not  possibly  have  been  elected. — 
This  is  alone  sufficient  to  shew,  that  so  long  as  the 
power  complained  of  exists  in  any  contingency 
whatever,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  devices 
may  be  used,  and  means  may  be  found,  to  present 
the  opportunity  for  its  exercise. 

It  is  with  pain  and  grief  your  committee  allude  to 
the  belief  entertained  by  many  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
that  an  unhallowed  coalition  was  entered  into  be 
tween  persons  who  had  ever  before  been  the  most 
violent  antagonists,  and  that  improper  means  were 
used  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people.  For  the  honor 
of  their  country,  they  hope  their  imputations  are  un- 
founded. It  is  not  necessary  for  your  committee  to 
express  their  individual  opinion  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause, for  the  purpose  of  argument,  it  is  sufficient 
that  such  a belief  exists.  Our  institutions  rests  on 
public  opinion,  and  it  is  essential  to  their  preserva- 
tion, that  public  opinion  should  be  reposed  in  the 
integrity  of  those  who  administer  the  government. 
And  it  would  itself  be  a sufficient  argument  against 
retaining  the  power  of  the  house  of  representati  ves 
in  the  choice  of  president,  that  it  exposes  that  body 
to  the  seductions  of  power,  patronage  and  influ 
ence,Jand  to  the  suspicions  of  its  constituents,  how 
ever  ill  founded  those  suspicions  may  be 

Your  committee  are  aware  that  these  allusions  to 
facts  of  a recent  date,  may  displease  some.  But 
they  belong?to  the  history  of  our  country,  and  a re- 
ference to  them  becomes  necessary,  to  exhibit  the 
urgent  necessity  of  an  immediate  remedy.  Your 
committee  sincerely  believe  that  the  power  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  choosing  a president,  is 
the  worst  feature  in  the  federal  constitution;  and  that 
almost  any  substitute  would  be  preferable  to  it. — 
They , therefore,  propose, at  the  close  of  thi3  report,  a 
resolution  to  obtain  that  object. 

The  other  object  referred  to  your  committee,  al- 
though not  so  important  as  that  just  considered,  is 
yet  worthy  of  great  deliberation. 

The  remark  of  the  governor  is  strikingly  just,  that 
‘ ca  continuance  in  office,  (of  the  president),  but  one 
term,  would  diminish,  if  not  disarm  opposition,  and 
divert  the  incumbent  from  the  pursuits  of  persona! 
ambition  to  the  acquisition  of  that  fame  which  rests 
for  its  support  upon  the  public  good.”  The  conduct 
of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  executive  chair, 
during  his  present  administration,  has  furnished 
gounds  for  belief  that  a second  election  has  been 
steadily  fcept  in  view  Appointments  of  worn  out 


men  to  the  most  important  stations,  unnecessary,  im- 
proper and  extravagant  allowances  to  political  friends 
<ent  abroad,  useless  and  visionary  missions  to  con- 
gresses that  never  met,  and  a vascillating  policy 
which  one  day  adopts  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures as  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  and  an- 
other day  would  leave  it  without  the  favor  of  even 
executive  recommendation,  are  instances  to  estab- 
lish the  proposition  that  “pursuits  of  personal  ambi- 
tion” may  have  been  the  chief  card  hitherto,  of  ti  e 
present  administration  of  the  United  States.  Cut  off 
all  hopes  of  future  elevation  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  republic,  and  a complete  and  effectual  remedy  for 
the  aspirations  of  ambition  will  be  applied.  An 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  a disinterested  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  while  the  only  ob- 
jects left  will  be  the  fame  of  doing  good  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  promoted  the  honor  and  wel- 
fare of  the  country  Opposition  to  the  measures  of 
government  will  then  lose  the  character  or  suspicion 
of  being  factions  contending  for  place — and  men  will 
approve  or  condemn  without  reference  to  the  indivi- 
dual by  whom  these  measures  were  recommended. 
Motives  for  personal  hostility  to  the  chief  magistrate 
will  cease,  and  if  he  be  honest  and  true  to  the  consti- 
tution,  he  will  become  as  elevated  in  the  affections 
of  bis  countrymen  as  in  their  government 

These,  and  various  other  reasons,  press  upon  your 
committee  and  induce  them  to  propose  a resolution., 
having  ior  its  object  the  declaration  that  the  same 
person  cannot  be  twice  chosen  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States. 

As  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  the  committee 
submit  the  following  concurrent  resolutions  to  the 
consideration  of  the  senate. 

Resolved,  by  the  senate  and  assembly  of  New  York, 
that  the  election  of  Jobv  Q,.  Adams  as  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  house  of  representatives 
thereof,  in  defiance  of  the  clear  and  undoubted  sense 
of  the  American  people,  and  in  consequence  of  sys- 
tematic efforts  to  prevent  a choice  by  the  electoral 
colleges,  again  admonishes  the  citizens  of  the  uDiom 
of  the  necessity  of  a further  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  choice 
of  president  shall,  in  no  event  or  contingency,  vest 
in  the  house  of  representatives. 

Resolved,  That  our  senators  in  congress  be  in- 
structed, and  the  members  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives from  this  state,  be  requested,  to  propose, 
and  by  all  proper  means  support,  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  which  the 
ultimate  choice  of  a president,  in  case  of  an  election 
not  being  made  by  the  electoral  colleges,  shall  be  re- 
ferred  to  the  legislatures  <}f  the  several  states;  or  by 
which  a president  and  vice  president  shall  be  voted 
for  directly  by  the  people,  in  their  several  states, 
preserving  the  same  proportion  of  votes  to  the  re- 
spective  states,  as  is  now  established  by  the  consti- 
tution; and  in  case  of  an  election  not  being  made  by 
the  people,  referring  the  ultimate  choice  to  the  legis- 
latures of  the  states. 

Resolved,  That  the  political  history  of  this  country, 
and  particularly  the  measures  of  the  present  admi^ 
nistration,  indicate  the  necessity  of  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  which  it 
shall  be  declared  that  no  person  once  chosen  to  the 
office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  can  ever  bet 
eligible  to  the  same  station. 

Resolved , That  our  senators  in  congress  be  instruct- 
ed, and  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives 
from  this  state,  be  requested,  to  propose,  and  by  all 
proper  means  support,  the  amendment  suggested  in 
the  last  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  the 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  transmit  a copy  of  these  re- 
solutions to  the  senators  and  representatives  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States.,  from  this  state: 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  SENIOR  EDITOR. 

Washington,  Jan.  24,  1828. 

Jilt i clear  son — The  brief  lime  that  I have  yet  spent  iu 
this  “metropolis, 5>  has  not  permitted  the  acquirement  of 
much  decided  information  upon  the  subject  which  so 
deeply  interests  the  public  feeling,  at  the  “present  crisis.” 
Tire  opinion,  however,  which  was  expressed  in  the  last 
“Register,”  that  it  is  designed  to  defeat  any  proposition 
far  the  further,  and  actual,  protection  of  domestic  indus- 
try, has  been  powerfully  confirmed.  What  was  partially 
speculation,  built  upon  some  knowledge  of  motives,  lias 
keen  established  by  a nearer  view  of  actions.  The  sea- 
son is  not  ripe  far  deveiopemeut,  and  1 would  not  deter- 
minately  judge  the  conduct  of  an  opponent,  in  haste. 
“Time  is  the  friend  of  truth.” 

To  the  credit  of  the  committee  pn  manufactures  it 

should  be  stated,  that  they  have  long  and  arduous  sittings, 
though  many  of  the  questions  propounded  to  some  of  the 
witnesses,  are  said  to  be  of  a whimsical  character,  and  us 
if  to  make  alibig  book,”  that  few  will  read  and  less  under- 
stand, because  of  the  multitude  of  its  words.  It  is  stated 
tMt  the  committee  has  now  nearly  passed  through  the 
list  of  persons  who  were  summoned,  and  it  is  expected 
. they  will  examine  some  who  are  upon  the  spot,  and 
willing  to  give  testimony  even  upon  oath,*  (aye,  upon 
rrath),  that  they  were  honest  men  and  speak  the  truth; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  this  part  of  the  business  of  the 
committee  may  be  concluded  in  a few  days. 

There  is,  apparently,  much  trouble  in  the  camp  of  the 
opponents  of  the  “American  system, 


&1’  rRucJi  pressed  with  my  visit,  except  in  the 
reiwwtii  of  my  belief  that  the  protection  of  the  domestic 

industry  pWu: ; United  States  is  to  be postponed,  and 

ultimaffify  fKmed.  It  being  thought  better  that  we  should 
puicuase  Briliyigram  and  meat,  in  the  shape  of  we  »ilu. 
c oth«,  than  luafcq  a market  at  home  for  our  own  t-rai* 
and  morts^iough  Britain  pro/iibils  the  use  of  0ne  hour, l 
of  either.  J 1 

“The  Bos-fo<»*i;PouT.”  A volume  of  196  nave,  has 
been  prepare.]  and  printed  al  Delon,  “called  a i r 
port  made  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  ihr.  , 
sembled  to  take  into  consideration  life  propose.  T^reai' 
ol  duties,  especially  upon  woollen  goods  ” &© 

We  have  not  seen  much  said  about  this  re.tort  , , 
in  the  “New  York  Evening  Dost,”  U.e firm e« 
apologist  that  ever  teas  for  Hntuh  tmprenmatt.  and  if  ” 
most  devoted  of  all  at  present  in  favorof  hririh)jj!l 
turn.  Owvenereblo  brother  of  the  editorWeor^  Tim'v 
approbation  for  his  oonsistenev,  though  mntt  I i 1 
opposing  either  of  the  great  points 
Rut  indeed,  we  do  not  recollect  that  for  nearlVthhTv 
years  we  ever  liad  the  honor  to  agree  with  S r.V' 
mail  on  any  subject  whatever’  ^ « JUT.  Cole- 

We  should  delight  in  handling  this  report  as  it 
serves  tone,  and  “without  gloves,”  in  aSAV  d 
leisure  than  the  present.  But  so  it  has  happened  [hTwe 
have  only  had  an  opportunity  to  look  over  ft,  and  cnfalTa 
glimpse  of  its  mighty  looming.  It  abounds  wkh  JrnmS 
assertions  inaccurate  statements,  and  what  are  ca  led 
Wse  ,aots  •“>  ,hq£  » » special  pleading  and  adroit^ 

nturlvr  li.  i ^ 


opponents  of  the  “American  system,”  and  honv  the  great  i 0f  management,  which  stromrlv  ni-.  k J i?  , 
thing  needing  protection,  is  to  be  defeated,  if  it  be  possi-  procured  from  the  shop  of  some  „?T!\bee“ 


hie,  is  kept  open  to  conjeoture.  Some  one  of  the  follow- 
ing plans  will,  probably, be  relied  upon:  1— an  overloaded 
report  from  the  committee,  as  to  iron,  hemp  and  wool, 
&c.  leaving  out  the  manufacture  ot  the  lust,  and  thus  de- 
stroy the  home  manufacture  and  the  home  market,  and 
render  sheep  less  profitable  to  the  farmer  than  even  at 
present:  2 — delay*,  and  much  speaking  against  time:  3 — 
an  early  adjournment  of  congress,  for  the  sake  of  econo- 
my! or,  perhaps,  4th,  the  report  and  passage  through 
the  house  of  representatives  of  a just  and  liberal  bill — to  j 
fte  defeated  in  the  senate.  It  might  be  unfair  to  proceed  | 
further  at  present — by  waiting  a little  longer  we  shall  j 
know  more.  Rut  of  litis  I am  satisfied — that  nothing  but  j 
a movement  of  the  jieople,  friendly  to  the  principle  of 
protection,  and  shewing  a spirit  to  resist  the  mixture  of 
trairsient  mattei's  with  it,  will  secure  the  passage  of  any 
b>U,  hy  the  present  congress,  adapted  to  the  existing  state 


gentleman  of  the  bar.” 

Our  suspicion  rests  upon  t he* ex Tee d h i c w L t " * r*  T*  * * ° ^ 
cal  fatowiedge  and  of  fait-  dealing,  in  uunfero„s  caliTuC 
shalljust  notice  two  instances,  which,  urobabiv  £vff‘  U * 
as  fair  samples  of  an  hundred  othere.^  ^ ^ SOm<i 

In  [rage  7,  speaking  of  the  general  question  i<!  in  ,i 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures,^  report dtes£fo£ 
t as  leading  to  the  adoption  and  establishment  offsta 
tem  of  restrictions,  and  prohibitions  not  n.  0 .STS* 
ith  that  liberal  and IZdTZ.’  H*0",’?  “ 

our  na - 

i m m iu. 

■with  the  principles  of  our  free  constitution 
. ■ y tlus  *e  .ai;e  g*vcn  to  understand,  that  some  new«hA 
rumps  prihcple  is  to  be  established.  wS 
speak  ol  this  misrepresentation  as  it  merits.  Theprfa- 


\ liberal  and  sound  policy  coeval  with 
“tttoihl  existence,  and  under  which  we  have  flourished 


nf  things,  and  Sited  to  "produce  'reciprocity  in  our  deal-  J teolled  - 

mgs  with  Great  Britain.  j were  required  to  pay  a duty  of  orpekundred  T*"  sb,ps 

I have  only  time  to  add,  that  there  is  a considerable  ] Mr|nn  Bering  our  ports— American  vessels 
imtoher  of  wool  growers,  and  other  friends  of  the  protect-  j */>«>».  ten  per  cent  less  dutv  on  thei.-  f KCr 

mg  principle,  in  this  city.  Alv  communications  with  them 
have  been  frequent,  frank  and  kind;  and  a more  intelligent 
body  ol  men  I never  hail  the  pleasure  to  meet.  Some  are 
“mrn  among  ten  thousand.  ” To-dav,at  It  o’clock,  nea 
‘5  «»c  '‘  hole  of  these  from  ten  of  the  states,  without  d< 


near- 

s- 


tijiction  of  political  party,  paid  their  respect  to  Mr. 
Gray,  “as  the  champion  r f the  American  system,  and  its 
chief  and  most  powerful  advocate.”— Some  particulars  of 
which  will  be  stated  hereafter,  though  the  whole  affair 
was  a spontaneous  effusion  of  good  feeling,  and  not  in- 
tended lor  effect.  The  gentlemen  would  afterwards  have 
waited  upon  Mr.  Rush— but  it  was  said  that  he  was  in- 
disposed, and  too  much  regard  was  had  for  that  gentle- 
man’s welfare,  than,  to  disturb  him  with  the  reception,  of 
our  numerous  company*. 


*It  is  proper  to  remark,  tliat  the  question  as  to  the  re- 
ception ol  the  testimony  of  some  of  these,  was  rather 
waived  than  negatived  hist  week:  but  nothing  is  hunt*  as 
♦o  what  the  committee  will  do. 

Vy i..  XXXHW-  N#,.  * ; . 


ton,  and  ten  per  cent  less  dutv  on  their  cm •«.»!  3 ,,.e‘ 

unegn,  ami  tic  navy  £ 

avowed  protection  of  commerce  ” We  mirvi t0‘  ^ 

further.  The  fact  is,  that  our  statute  booksTre  fil 

rZ;j‘T\  ?!'  >»»•« «» w on.-  0J! 

^.ation,  and  abound  with  acts  passed  to  defend  if  <c 

the  cannon’s  mouth.  ” The  wnter  of  the 
poi-t”  ought  to  ha\e  known  tliese  things,  and  shouldliave 
blusluid  when  he  stated  a propositions^ 
no  onous  facts,  and  as  though  the  friends  of  do nTeStfa 
industry  sought  the  establishment  of  a nej*yg£m  £ 
was  commenced  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  coLi‘ 
under  our  “tree  constitution, ’’and  extended  and  r jT 
a s the  merchantsdesired — resistiii^^ureneaif  r »*,Ce^ 

orders  and  decress  at  every  point, “and  si  far,  :u  faS’ 

1 he  war  with  Great  Britain % 1 


as  to  involve  us  in  war. 


a war  for  commerce  and  navigation.  Hud  we  suffered 
that  country  to  have ! carried  our  products  and  supplies 
as  it  is  now  wished  that  she  may  manufacture  for  u s‘ 
there  would  not  have  been  any  war!  But  iliat  interesting 

,r 

**  anil-  iu5ny|a^(jja'53o‘4tt’ti 
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rfckt  as  well  entitled  to  protection,  as  merchants  and  sea- 
men, we  should  like  to  know  it.  When  the  people  shall 
inquire  into  this  matter,  as  they  will,  if  denied  a rightful 
narticipation  in  the  paternal  care  of  the  government  of 
their  country’,  the  Boston  gentlemen  maybe  assured  that 
a ship  of  the  line  will  not  be  equipped  and  manned  to 
convoy  their  vessels  from  place  to,  place,  seeing  that 
British  vessels  would  just  as  well  and  as  cheaply*  trans- 
port the  little  which  our  farmers  can  dispose  of  abroad, 
mthe  restricted  market  left  open  to  them,  and  without 
directly  taxing  them  for  the  support  of  our protecting na- 
vy, or  hazarding  a war  in  defence  of  our  commerce! 

In  carelessly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  book,  our 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  word  “Harrisburg  Address,’ 
in  the  175th  page. 

“From  the  ‘Harrisburg  Address’  says  tliegreport,  we 
“extract  the  following — ‘ The  protection  of  domestic  in- 
“dusiry  has  not  only  built  up  the  commerce  ahdnaviga- 
zttion  of  the  United  States, but  continues  to  increase  both.’ 
Again — “ It  (the  protecting  system),  has  probably  added 
“50  pei'  cent,  to  the  internal  and  coasting  trade  within 
“the  last  5 years.’  That  the  protecting  system  has  not 
e ‘built  up  our  commerce  and  navigation,  has  already  been 
‘shown, by  the  decrease  of  our  foreign  tonnage  since  1815, 
c*from  854,294  tons  to 700,787 tons.” 

We  take  this  member  of  the  “Report”  first,  to  be 
disposed  of— and  a more  disingenuous  or  uncandid  state- 
ment we  have  rarely  met  with.  In  the  first  place,  the 
protection  to  navigation,  alluded  already  to,  was  regard- 
ed£in  the  “Address*”  but  without  reference  to  that,  the 
figures  put  down, though  true  in  themselves, convey  an  idea 
totally  opposed  to  the  truth;  „and  we  know  not  how  to 
account  for  the  mistake  except  in  the  imputation  of  mo- 
tives that  we  are  loath  to  entertain.  The  figures  are  ap- 
parently derived  from  the  “Address” — if  so,  the  whole 
truth  appertaining  to  them  must  have  been  before  the  eye 
of  the  writer.  The  “foreign  tonnage,”  as  the  report  calls 
It,  was  as  stated  at,  854,000,  by  the  treasury  return,  in 
1815,  and  700,000,  in  1825.  The  whole  table,  as  given 
fn  the  “Address,”  stands  thus — 

A comparative  view  of  registered,  enrolled  and  licensed 

tonnage  of  the  U.  States,  from  1815  to  1825,  inclusive 


TEAR. 

Registered 

tonnage. 

Enrolled  and 
licensed  ton- 
nage. 

Total  tonnage, 
of  each  dis- 
trict. 

TONS  AND  95THS. 

1815 

854,294  74 

513, 8S3  04 

1,368,127  78 

1816 

800,759  63 

571,458  85 

1,372,218  53 

1817 

809,724  70 

590,186  66 

1,399,911  41 

1818 

606,088  64 

609,095  51 

1,225,184  20 

1819 

612,930  44 

647,821  17 

1,260,751  61 

1820 

619,047  53 

661,118  66 

1.280,166  24 

1821 

619,896  40 

679,062  30 

1,298,958  70 

1822 

628,150  41 

696,548  71 

1,324,699  17 

1823 

639,920  76 

596,644  87 

1,336,565  68 

1824 

669,972  60 

719,190  37 

1,389,163  02 

1825 

700,787  08 

722,323  69 

1,423,111  77 

To  this  was  appended  a note,  accounting  for  the  great 
apparent  decrease  of  tonnage  from  1815  to  1818,  inclu- 
sive of  both — the  custom  house  lists  being  corrected,  and 
flie,  vessels  lost,  missing  or  worn  out  (especially  during 
the  war)  deducted.  The  protecting  system  was  applied 
to  otfr  tonnage  in  1790.  Its  amount  theu  was  346,254, 
registered — and  why  did  not  the  “report”  “begin  at  the 
beginning, ”to  invalidate  the  facts  stated  in  the  address?  or, 
xvhy  not,  at  least,  commence  with  the  corrected  list  of 
1818,  to  shew  the  regular  and  actual  increase?  No  one 
is  silly  enough  to  suppose  that  between  1815  and  181 8,  in 
three  years  only,  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  our 
tonnage  in  the  mighty  amount  of  250,000  tons — a quan- 
tity equal  to  one  third  of  the  whole,  and  an  amount  greater 
than  was  owned  at  Boston  and  New  York,  united , in  the 
years  stated!  There  was  much  loss  of  tonnage  during 

* We  should  rather  say  nearly  as  well  and  as  cheap' — 
for  the  protection  afforded  has  rendered  our  navigation 
preferable  to  the  British — as  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the 
protection  also  extended  to  certain  manufactures — espe- 
cially those  of  coarse  cotton  goods,  of  which  800  bales 
v ere  exported,  a few  days  since,  in  one  vessel,  from  B%1- 
zmore,  fUr  ports  in  the  f*adfic. 


the  restrictive  measures  and  the  war,  and  it  was  not  till 
1818  that  that  amount  was  ascertained;  and,  surely.  In 
the  years  1815  to  1818,  there  was  no  sluggishness  in  trade 
to  have  caused  a decrease  of  tonnage,  the  duties  on  im- 
portations paid  therein  having  exceeded  those  of  anv 
other  four  consecutive  years,  by  several  millions  of  dof- 
lars!  Look  then,  at  the  regular  increase  since  1790,-— 
or,  take  the  period  of  the  corrected  returns  of  1818,  and 
see  how  our  tonnage  has  advanced  through  protection  af- 
forded; add  to  this  the  fact  just  stated  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  in  his  letter  of  the  4th  inst.  which  shews 
that,  in  1826,  there  was  a whole  increase  of  111,079  tons 
over  the  returns  of  1825,  the  last  given  in  the  preceding 
table;  and  that  the  increase  of  registered  tonnage  exceed- 
ed the  average  of  preceding  years  in  the  handsome 
amount  of  23,274  tons!  If  these  facts  do  not  sustain  the 
statement  in  the  “address”  we  cannot  imagine  what  sort 
of  proof  the  author  of  the  “report”  would  require,  unless 
in  obtaining  testimony  from  a higher  source  than  this 
world  can  furnish. 

Gross  tonnage  in  1818, 1,260,000 — in  1826, 1,534,000 — 
increase,  274,000  tons,  in  8 years  from  Dec.  31,  1818  to 
Dec.  31,  1826. 

The  report  continues — 

“The  other  assertion  that  the  coasting  and  internal 
“tonnage  had  increased  50  per  cent,  is  refuted  by  the 
“address,  or  by  the  report  annexed  to  the  address,  In 
“which  it  is  stated  and  truly  so,  that  the  enrolled  and 
“licensed  tonnage  of  1821  was  679,062  tons,  and  in  1826, 
“722,323  tons,  making  an  increase  of  53,161  tons  In  3 
“years,  or  8 per  cent,  instead  of  50  per  cent.” 

This  “out  Herod’s  Herod!”  The  report,  not  content 
with  using  the  word  “ tonnage ” in  the  place  of  “trade,”* 
has  ‘Must  taken  the  liberty”  also  of  altering  a figure—* 
1826  for  1825!  The  “address”  speaks  of  the  internal 
and  coasting  trade — the  report,  cunningly  substitutes  ton- 
nage; and,  as  to  what  the  tonnage  was  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty  six , the  writer  of  the  address  knew  not 
one  figure,  but  used  those  belonging  to  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty  five,  and  elongated  four  years  into  five  years? 
How  shall  we  contend  with  such  statements?  Here  are 
three  gross  mistakes  or  wilful  falsehoods  in  5 or  6 lines, 
and  each  important  to  the  fact  presumed  to  be  presented 
to  inform  the  public!  We  cannot  descend  to  argue  against 
such  misrepresentations — the  counteifeit.s  of  a manly  ap- 
peal to  the  reason  of  the  people.  But  a3  to  the  coasting 
tonnage,  we  shall  say  one  word — it  was  513,833,  in  1815,. 
722,323  in  1825,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it  from  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury’s  letter  above  referred  to,  (see 
page  339,  of  the  last  paper),  not  less  than  780,000  in  1820, 
[eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  s£r],  and  we  venture  an 
opinion  that,  for  1827,  the  tables,  when  published  a year 
hence,  will  show  that  it  was  not  less  than  850,000  tons! 

Such  is  the  “Boston  report.”  We  pledge  our  veraci- 
ty, that  we  have  examined  only  the  two  matters  referred 
to;  and,  judging  of  them,  what  must  we  think  of  the 
whole  volume! 

Boston  petition.  The  extraordinary  fact  that,  a pe- 
tition from  Boston,  against  the  protection  of  manufactures* 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Hayne,  a member  of  the  senate 
from  South  Carolina,  has  caused  much  conversation  and 
some  pointed  remark;  a few  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts seeking  protection  from  South  Carolina!  That  the 
facts  may  be  remembered,  we  give  the  following  extract 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  senate — December  17. 

Mr.  Hayne  said,  he  had  received  a communication, 
conveying  a memorial,  which  he  was  requested  to  pre- 
sent, and  to  which  he  would  call  the  particular  attention 
of  the  senate.  It  related  to  a subject  of  great  importance, 
and  advocated  those  principles  of  free  trade  in  defence  of 
which  we  had  already  waged  two  wars,  and  on  the  pre- 
servation of  which,  he  was  persuaded,  the  prosperity  and 
permanence  of  the  union  depended.  Tlie  memorial  was 
signed  by  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  in- 
habitants of  Boston  anil  its  vicinity;  and  he  was  assured, 


*“Trade”  they  have  it,  in  the  preceding  quotation,  as 
furnished  by  themselves!  As  well  might  we  read  “Thou 
shalt  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor.”  What  is 
the  small  word  “not”  in  a matter  of  argument?  We 
meant  wagons  and  canal  boats.,  as  well  as  sloops  and 
sPhtfoners. 
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that  there  were  among  the  names  of  the  memorialists, 
many  of  the  most  enlightened,  learned,  and  disinterested 
citizens  of  that  metropolis,  and  not  a few  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  reflecting  of  her  manufacturers,  all  of  whom 
had  here  united  in  a decided  remonstrance  “against  any 
Increase  of  duties  on  imports,  and  especially  on  the  import- 
ant and  essential  article  of  -woollen  manufactured  goods.” 
The  memorial  was  written  with  great  ability,  and  con- 
tained facts  and  arguments,  which  Mr.  H.  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe,  would  be  disregarded  by  any  enlight- 
ened legislature.  There  was  displayed,  throughout,  a 
pervading  good  sense  and  a practical  knowledge,  which, 
added  to  a tone  of  candor  and  moderation,  could  not  fail 
to  secure  for  the  memorial  the  most  respectful  conside- 
ration of  the  senate. 

Mr.  H.  said  he  wished  that  it  might  now  be  read,  in 
order  that  the  attention  of  the  senate  might  be  seriously 
called  to  a subject,  eertainly  second  in  importance  to 
none  that  could  come  before  them  during  the  present 
session.  Mr.  Hayne  said,  he  could  not  take  his  seat 
■without  expressing  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  receiving 
the  unequivocal  evidence  afforded  by  this  memorial,  that 
tin;  cause  of  “free  trade  and  unrestricted  industry,”  was 
not  yet  lost  in  the  cast.  His  colleague,  ( Mr.  Smith), 
and  himself,  would,  in  a few  days,  submit  to  the  senate 
the  memorials  from  South  Carolina  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  he  could  not  but  hope,  that  the  united  efforts 
of  the  agriculturists,  merchants  and  “judicious  manufac- 
turers,” might  yet  save  the  country  from  the  evils  of  the 
“prohibitory  system.”  Mr.  H,  then  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing letter,’  w-hich  was  read: 

Boston , j Dec.  12 thf  1827. 

Sin:  The  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  and  the 
vjelnity,  opposed  to  an  increase  of  duties  on  imports,  have 
the  honor,  herewith,  to  forward,  to  your  care,  a memorial 
cm  this  important  subject,  of  which  they  request  an  ear- 
ly presentation  to  the  senate,  and  such  an  advocation  of 
its  principles  as  shall  seem  to  you  called  for  by  the  ar- 
guments therein  contained,  as  applied  to  the  interests  of 
the  -whole  nation.  There  are,  sir,  among  the  names  of 
the  memorialists  those  of  many  of  our  most  enlightened, 
learned,  disinterested  citizens,  and  not  a few  of  the  most 
intelligent,  judicious  and  reflecting  of  our  manufacturers, 
both  of  cotton  and  wollens.  The  committee  have  the 
most  entire  conviction  that  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try are  involved  in  this  question,  and  will  be  promoted 
by  the  abandonment  of  any  further  prosecution  of  this 
system  of  high  duties.  The  committee  have  the  honor 
to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  very  humble  ser- 
vants. 

Nath.  Goddard, 

Lemuel  Shaw, 

Isaac  Winslow, 

William  Goddard, 

Enoch  Silsbv, 

Thomas  W.'  Ward, 

Edward  Craft, 

Lot  Wheelwright, 

To  the  hon.  Robert  Y.  Ilayne , Washington. 

Mr.  Hayne  then  submitted  the  memorial  of  the  citizens 
of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  against  an  increase  of  duties  on 
importations,  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  he  printed, 
ami  on  motion  of  Mr.  H.  referred  to  the  committee  on 
manufactures. 

[By  the  way  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  many  of  the 
petitions  against  manufactures  are  ordered  to  be  printed; 
but  nearly  all  in  favor  of  them  are  simply  referred]. 

Virginia.  A bill  has  passed  the  house  of  delegates  of 
this  state,  119  to  79,  incorporating  the  Rappahannock 
manufacturing  company — after  several  days  debate — 
and,  truly  it  Is  a wonderful  event!  If  it  does  not  shew 
a yielding  to  the  principle  of  protection,  though  surely  it 
does  by  the  grant  of  an  act  of  incorporation,  it,  at  least, 
demonstrates  an  altered  feeling  on  the  subject — no  mat- 
ter from  what  cause — perhaps  from  the  evident  necessi- 
ty of  supporting  the  industry  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
that  they  may  not  abandon  it  for  other  parts  of  the  union 
wherein  labor  is  more  honored.  But,  be  the  cause  what 
jt  may,  we  rejoice  in  the  passage  of  this  resolution.  We 
herpe  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  sera  in  the  histo- 
ry cf  Virginia,  and  mark  the  time  when  the  representa- 


Henry Lee, 

It.  D.  Shepherd, 
Samuel  Sweet, 
William  Foster, 
Daniel  S.  Parker, 
Joseph  Baker, 
Samuel  C.  Gray, 

committee. 


tives  of  the  state  felt  willing  to  let  the  old  aristocracy 
“go  by  the  board,”  and  raise  up  an  invaluable  class 
productive  persons,  to  be  the  glory  and  defence  of  the 
state,  in  after  times;  a body  of  practical  men,  reasoners, 
not  talkers.  It  appears  that  the  host  of  old  prejudices 
were  arrayed  against  this  bill,  and  various  amendments 
offered  to  defeat  its  purpose.  One  only  succeeded,  tar 
limit  the  duration  of  the  charter  to  20  years. 

As  these  things  proceed,  goods  roads  will  be  made  and 
the  whole  country  improve.  We  have  now  before  us  n 
letter  from  one  of  our  old  and  most  faithful  friends  In 
Virginia,  directing  a change  of  the  direction  of  his  Regis- 
ter, because  that,  though  lie  had  lived  within  45  miles  of 
Richmond,  the  cost  of  getting  his  produce  to  market,  was 
so  great  as  to  induce  him  to  leave  a tract  of  fertile  land, 
on  which  he  had  expended  from  12  to  15,000  dollars  in 
improvements,  that  he  might  avoid  the  enormous  cost  ot 
transportation.  An  easy  way,  he  supposes,  might  be 
made  for  30,000  dollars  to  his  neighborhood,  but  the 
“deadly  hostility  to  internal  improvements,”  forbade  the 
hope  that  it  would  he  effected,  caused  the  abandonment 
of  his  farm!  Such  is  the  substance  ot  a genuine  letter, 
received  on  the  21st  inst.  from  a Virginia  farmer. 

Seeking  distinction.  Many  young  members  of 
congress  and  the  other  legislative  bodies,  zealous  to  sup- 
port the  reputation  which  gave  them  a right  to  a seat^ 
think  that  they  must  be  doing  something , and  oftentimes 
not  only  make  themselves  ridiculous  for  the  moment,  but 
deprive  themselves  of  that  degree  of  future  usefulness 
they  might  acquire,  by  a more  moderate  and  modest  de- 
portment. There  are  very  few  persons,  even  among 
those  who  are  the  most  intelligent  and  valuable  of  the 
people  who  can  suddenly  invest  themselves  with  that 
sort  of  knowledge  which  constitutes  value  in  a icgislator; 
much  lime  must  be  given  up  to  reading,  hearing  and  re- 
flection; an  1 however  correctly  such  men  may  vote  when 
a question  is  presented  and  fairly  before  them,  they  should 
be  cautious  in  originating  any  other  business  than  such  as 
they  have  previously  studied  and  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with.  By  refraining,  they  at  least,  prevent  ex- 
posures of  their  ignorance,  if  they  do  not  obtain  respect 
and  influence  with  their  fellow  members.  There  have 
always  been  some  members  in  congress  and  other  legis- 
lative bodies,  persons  not  fitted  to  shine  upon  any  subject; 
but  who,  by  never  attempting,  and  steadily  attending  to 
business,  acquire  much  moral  power,  and  are  always  re- 
spected, and  looked  up  to  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  doubt. 

The  Middleton,  Con.  “Sentinel,”  with  reference  to 
some  subject  agitated,  has  the  following  amusing  and  in- 
structive article, 

Mr.  M.  of  W.  in  this  state,  when  a very  young  man, 
was  elected  a member  of  the  legislature,  and  like  most 
young  men  when  brought  into  public  notice,  had  a strong 
desire  that  his  talents  should  be  known.  He  introduced 
a bill  prohibiting  fishing  in  the  Quinebaug  river,  except 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year;  and,  in  support  of  the 
measure,  made  a very  ingenious  and  eloquent  speedi: 
touching  with  much  pathos  on  the  inhumanity  of  destroy- 
ing the  fish  unnecessarily,  and  ponrtraying,  in  lively 
colors,  the  disadvantage  which  would  result  to  the  neigh- 
boring inhabitants  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  fish  , 
unless  this  restraining  law  was  passed.  When  Mr.  M 
had  finished  his  speech,  a pause  ot  some  length  ensued; 
and  he  very  naturally  concluded,  -he  had  made  a deep 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  auditors.  At  length,  a 
sound  headed,  unpolished  farmer,  who  had  more  infor- 
mation than  eloquence,  and  too  much  common  sense  tp 
attempt  a display  of  what  he  did  not  possess,  arose,  and 
said  he  had  one  objection  to  the  bill  which  the  gentle- 
men from  W.  had  introduced,  and  supported  so  feelings 
ly  and  so  cogqgtly.  In  the  principles  advanced,  he  cor- 
dially coincided -frith  .the  .gentlemen  from  W.  and  he 
doubted  not  that  every  member  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
litsening  to  the.  gentleman’s  argument,  fully  accorded 
with  him.  But  that  one  objection  weighed  so  strongly 
upon  his  mind, that  he  could  not  vote  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill;  and  he  doubted  not?  the  gentleman  himself 
would  acknowledge  its  validity,  when  he  informed  him 
that  the  objection  was,  that  this  lanu  is  now  in  the  statute 
books,  and  has  fora  (brig  tin  ns,  been  curried  into  full 
execution- 
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The  battle  oe  Navarino.  If  the  proceedings  of 
the  allied  powers — Britain,  France  and  Russia,  should  be 
prdgedby  their  doctrines  of  legitimacy  which  they  have 
prescribed  as  applicable  to  their  own  concerns,  their  in- 
terference in  the  quarrel  between  the  Turks  and  their 
“legitimate”  subjects,  the  Greeks,  cannot  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  as  au  outrage  upon  their  own  es- 
tablished rules.  But  there  are  many  considerations  that 
have  a tendency  to  alleviate  the  peculiarities  of  this  case; 
an-d  it  may  be  quest  ioned  whether  the  Turks,  (not  being 
within  the  social  compact),  should  obtain  the  benefit  of 
those  principles  of  national  law,  which  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, at  least,  pretends  to  have  a regard  for.  And,  at. 
any  rate,  there  are  few  that  would  be  willing  to  adopt  the 
language  of  Mr.  Randolph,  when  in  a late  debate,  he 
took  occasion  to  say™ 

“Sometimes  our  humanity  is  up  for  the  Greeks — it  has 
nut  yet,  so  far  as  I kuow,  been  asked  for  the  Trojans — 
il  may,  very  possibly,  be  some  day  up  for  the  Trojans — 
and  we  are  called  to  rejoice  in  a victory  of  the  three  first 
powers  of  Europe  over  a handful  of  semi-barbarians,  in 
the  harbour  of  the  ancient  Py  los.  Sir,  instead  of  any  tri- 
umph, in  my  opinion,  that  victory  was  a stigma — a stain 
upon  the-  naval  glory  of  all  those  nations  concerned  in 
it — I mean  of  those  who  had  any  glory  to  lose.  With  im- 
mense odds  in  their  favor,  they  attacked,  and  killed,  ami 
murdered,  hand  to.  hand,  as  brave  a set  of  men  as  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon.  And  what  are  we  to  assist  the  Greeks 
for?  To  build  up  a nest  of  pirates  in  theiEgean  sea?  They 
were  so  of  old-long  before  the  time  of  Ajax  and  Aga- 
memnon—pirates  they  are — pirates  they  have  ever  been 
. — and  pirates  they  ever  will  be — Why  sir,  our  force  will 
not  be  able,  evenjn  that6ssnall,  placid — that  halcyon  sea, 

I might  call  it— to  protect  our  own  commerce  from  their 
row  boats  and  their  corsairs. 

‘‘In  saying  this,  Mr.  R.  said,  he  knew  that  he  was  run- 
ning against"  the  prejudices  of  the  country,  and  that  phi- 
lanthropy which  was  so  much  in  vogue.  But,  said  he, 
what  was  I sent  here  for  but  to  oppose  those  prejudices 
whenever  it  is  practicable?” 

Improvements.  It  is  stated  that  thirteen  hundred 
buildings  have  been  erected  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
present  year.  Many  of  them  are  large  edifices,  but  the 
chief  part,  perhaps,  designed  for  the  accommodation  of 
manufacturers  and  the -large  number  ot  mechanics  associ- 
ated or  connected  with  them.  The  manufactures  of 
Philadelphia  amount  to  a mighty  sum  annually — not 
much  short  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

Wilmington,  Bel.  the  centre  of  a large  manufacturing 
district,  is  steadily  and  extensively  improving,  and  the 
business  transacted  within  its  limits  lias  exceedingly  in- 
creased oflate  years.  The  local  authorities  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  courageous  and  completely  successful  ef- 
fort? to  supply  the  borough  with  an  abundance  of  pure 
and.  wholesome  water.  They  have  erected  two  reser- 
voirs on  the  highest  ground,  into, which  the  water  is  forc- 
ed by  a mill  on  the  Brandywine.  The  basins  will  con- 
tain a million  of  gallons,  and  may  be  used  together  or 
separately.  Thus  a supply  of  clean  water  is  secured, 
'rive  mill  forces  the  water  through  iron  pipes  8 inches  in 
diameter,  in  the  clear,  2,121)  teet,  having  an  elevation  of 
99  feet,  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  and  nearly  500,000 
gallons  may  be  thus  supplied  in  24  hours,  the  pump  be- 
ing driven  with  the  quantity  of  water  usually  employed 
to  drive  the  flour  mill,  to  which  the  works  are  adjacent. 
This  mill  cost  the  borough  $28,000.  Fire  plugs  have 
been  placed  at  convenient  distances,  and  the  difference 
in  insurance  alone,  will  probably  refund  the  cost  of  tlie 
Improvement,  as  the  town  increases,  within  a few  years. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  successful  applications  of  the  in- 
sJuStry  of  the  people-creating  wealth  and  acquiring  pow- 
iT  to  render  themselves  more  comfortable. 

A gambler.  A person  named  Kane,  who  was  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Insurance  company  of  New  York, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  defrauded  to  the  amount  of 
$1 80,000 — lately  finished  his  course  by  executing  him- 
self, leaving  behind  him  a paper  bearing  these  words: 
6 ‘My  fate  may  be  found  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Gamester.” 
He  lost  on  Christmas  eve  $60,000,  and  had  prepared  to 
•Sear  out  for  Liverpool,  but  was  disappointed,  and  so 


took  the  voyage  to  “that  undiscovered  country,  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns.  ” His  doxy  has  been 
since  arrested — she  lived  in  great  style,  possessed  of  ma- 
ny extravagant  articles,  and  5,408  dollars  in  doubloons, 
with  jewels,  &c.  in  abundance. 

Com.  Porter.  The  following  proclamation,  lately  is'- 
sued  bv  commodore  Porter,  may  have  a serious  effect 
upon  the  commercial  community. 

Squadron  and  marine  department') 
of  Vera  Cruz.  3 

Having  in  my  power  several  commissions  for  priva- 
teers, which  have  been  directed  to  me  by  the  supreme 
government,  for  such  persons  as  may  desire  to  arm  ves- 
sels to  cruize  against  the  enemy,  I notify  the  public  that 
those  who  want  them  may  apply,  it  being  understood  that 
they  will  he  granted,  with  the  formalities  which  are  pro- 
vided by  the  ordinances  and  law's  which  treat  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

Frigate  Liberty,  in  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  Nov.  16 
1827.  (Signed)  DAVID  PORTER. 

Squadron  and  department  of  manne  ) 
of  Vera  Cruz  3 

Pursuant  to  the  disposition  of  the  supreme  government, 
under  date  of  July  23d  last  past,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  ordinances  and  laws  which  govern  the  matter,  all 
vessels,  on  board  of  which  may  be  found  effects  apper- 
taining to  the  enemy,  shall  be  conducted  to  this  port  foi° 
trial.  The  same  shall  be  practised  with  every  vessel,  on 
board  of  which  may  be  found  goods  contraband  of  war, 
destined  for  the  service  of  the  enemy — understanding  ax 
such  goods,  mortars,  cannon,,  muskets,  pistols,  and  other 
fire  arms;  also,  swords,  cutlasses,  bayonets,  and  other  off* 
tensive  arms;  powder,  balls,  grenades,  and  all  other  mu- 
nitions of  war,  ship  timber,  cordage,  and  other  supplies 
proper  for  the  construction  and  armament  of  vessels  of  wai~, 
naval  stores,  harnesses  fpr  cavalry  and  soldiers,  cloth- 
ing, and  generally  all  goods  which  may  serve  for  war,  by 
sea  or  land:  of  which  I notify  the  public  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  merchants,  for  their  government,  and  also  that 
they  may  not  allege  ignorance.  I also  make  it  known, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  so- 
licit commissions  for  private  cruizers,  and  such  as  may 
be  actually  cruising  against  the  enemy. 

Frigate  Liberty,  November  16th,  1827. 

(Signed)  DAVID  PORTER. 

A dklicat^  matter.  The  following  case  is  called. 
“Algerine  impudence” — but  we  do  not  see  any  “impu- 
dence” in  it,  more  than  France  or  Spain  would  exhibit 
in  a similar  case. — The  French  Captain,  Olive,  who  had 
been  captured  by  an  Algerine  pirate,  and  had  subsequent^- 
ly  taken  advantage  of  the  drunkenness  of  his  captors  to 
overpower  them,  having  hoisted  afterwards  the  signal  of 
distress  was  relieved  by  a Spanish  guarda  costa,  and 
brought  into  Almeira.  Some  doubt  then  arose  as  to 
whether  the  vessel  did  not  become  the  property  of  the 
guarda  costa,  or  whether  he  was  not  entitled  to  salvage. 
The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  Algerine  captain,  wlvo 
demanded  whether  the  Spanish  government  was  at  war 
with  the  dey  of  Algiers,  as,  if  it  was,  he  became  its  pri- 
soner; but  if  not,  lie  required  that  the  French  vessel 
should  be  restored  to  him,  and  the  Spanish  captain  pun- 
ished. The  determination  of  the  governor  on  this  point 

is  not  yet  known.  

Elections  and  electioneering.  At  a convention  oV 
delegates  from  all  the  counties  of  New  Jersey,  held  at 
Trenton,  on  the  8tli  inst.  Edward  Condict,  esq.  was  ap- 
pointed president,  and  John  Clement  and  Daniel  Vleit, 
esquires,  vice  presidents,  and  Henry  B.  Hagerm:.n> 
Ephraim  Buck  and  George  McCarter,  esquires,  secreta- 
ries; resolutions  were  passed  to  support  Andrew  Jack- 
son  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  for  president  and  vice  presj* 
dent  of  the  United  States;  for  which  purpose  the  fid  toe- 
ing electoral  ticket  was  agreed  upon — • 

William  McCullough,  of  Warren. 

Robert  H.  McCarter,  of  Sussex. 

George  Maxwell,  of  Hunterdon. 

William  I.  Conover,  of  Monmouth-. 

Cresse  Townsend,  of  Cape  May. 

Joseph  Kille,  of  Salem. 

Abraham  Godwin,  of  Essex. 

William  N.  Shinn,  of  B^rlingttm. 
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A committee  was  appointed  to  draft  an  address  to  the  1 
people  of  the  state,  and  corresponding  committees  were  . 
established  for  all  the  counties.  It  was  also  recommend-  j 
ed  that  a convention  should  he  held  in  September  next,  ; 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a congressional  ticket. 

[Dr.  George  Holcombe , a very  valuable  and  worthy  1 
member  of  congress  from  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  died! 
on  the  14th  inst.  after  a long  and  painful  illness,  which 
had  prevented  him  from  taking  [lis  seat.] 

The  “Virginia  legislative  convention”  re-assembled  on  | 
the  14th  inst.  as  briefly  noticed  in  our  last — 14  members  • 
of  the  senate,  157  members  of  the  house  oi  delegates, and  J 
22  special  deputies  were  present — Mr.  Hanks  in  the  chair  | 
and  Mr.  Ritchie,  secretary — from  96  counties,  out  ot 
the  105  of  the  state,  and  4 boroughs.  It  was  unanimous-  j 
3y  resolved  to  support  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee, 
lor  president;  and  1 62,  as  before  stated  being  in  favor  of 
Mr. -Calhoun,  for  the  vice  presidency,  against  26  opposed  j 
to  him,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  supported  as  vice  j 
president.  On  the  15th  inst.  the  following  electoral 
ticket  was  reported  and  agreed  to — 

1st.  District.  Wm.  C.  Holt,  of  Norfolk  county.  > 
2d.  Wm.  H.  McFarland,  of  Petersburg. 

3d.  John  Cargill,  of  Sussex. 

4lh.  Major  Thos.  N.  Nelson,  of  Mecklenburg, 

5th.  Richai’d  Logan,  of  Halifax. 

<5th.  Dr.  James  Jones,  of  Nottoway. 

7th.  Judge  Wm.  Daniel,  of  Lynchburg. 

3th.  Col.  Joseph  Martin,  of  Henry. 

9th.  Wm.  F.  Gordan,  of  Albemarle. 

10th.  Judge  Wm.  Brockenbrough,  of  Richmond-. 

11th.  George  Buckner,  of  Caroline. 

12th.  Willia  : Jones,  of  Gloucester. 

13th.  Robert  McCandlish,  of  Williamsburg, 

34th.  Ellysou  Currie,  of  Lancaster. 

15th.  Judge  John  W.  Green,  of  Culpeper. 

1 6th.  Col.  John  Gibson,  of  Prince  William. 

17th.  t en.  George  Rust,  of  Loudon. 

18th.  Jared  Williams,  of  Frederick. 

19th.  Qr.  Jacob  D.  Williamson,  of  Rockingham-. 

20th.  Jehu  Bowyer,  of  Rockbridge. 

21st.  Maj.  John  B.  George,  of  Tazewell, 

22d.  Andrew  Russel,  of  Washington. 

23d.  Joel  Shrewsbury,  ofKanawha. 

24th.  John  McMillan,  of  Brooke. 

A central  committee  was  appointed  to  supply  vacan- 
cies, &c.  and  the  orginization  of  committees  of  corres- 
pondence devised.  On  the  17th — Mr.  John  H.  Peyton 
reported,  fliat  the  committee  appointed  on  the  previous 
evening,  had  instructed  him  to  make  the  following  re- 
port: 

“The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  whether  any 
further  measures  are  requsite  on  the  part  of  this  meeting 
haye  considered  the  matter  to  them  referred — and,  after 
consultation,  are  of  opinion,  that  no  further  act  is  neces- 
sary for  the  promotion  of  its  objects.” 

This  report  was  agreed  to  by  the  meeting. 

On  Mr.  J.  H.  Peyton’s  motion,  the  members  came  to 
a resolution,  to  deposit  one  dollar  each,  in  the  hands  of 
t he  secretaries,  to  meet  any  expenses  which  might  accrue, 
— which  was  accordingly  doue. 

Mr.  Hunter  then  moved  that  the  central  standing  com- 
mittee be  respectfully  requested  to  address  the  people 
of  Virginia  cn  the  approaching  presidential  election. 
This  motion  was  lost. 

And — after  some  minor  business,  the  convent  on  ad- 
journed, sifts  die. 

An  “Adams  convention”  has  been  held  in  Rhode  Is- 
land for  the  nomination  of  state  officers,  James  Fenner 
qsq.  was  named  for  governor,  and  Charles  Collins,  esq. 
for  lieut.  governor. 

The  “Jackson  convention”  for  Kentucky,  met  at 
Frankfort  on  the  8th  inst. — present  203  delegates  from 
59  counties — gen.  Robert  Breckenridge,  president,  and 
Willian  S.  Waller  and  Nelson  C.  Johnson,  esquires,  se- 
cretaries. The  following  electoral  ticket  was  report- 
ed and  agreed  to — 

Northern  district.  Benj.  Taylor,  of  Woodford;  Rich- 
ard French,  of  Clarke;  Robert  J.  Ward,  of  Scott;  Tan- 
dy Allen, of  Bourbon;  Thomson  Ward,  of  Greenup. 

Middle  district.  John  Younger, of  Shelby;  Benj.  Cha- 
]ieze,  of  Nelson;  Tunstall  Quarles,  of  Pulaski;  John 
h ferret*, of Brec-keni'idge;  Reube'n Monday,  of  INfatfrsqn 


Southern  district.  Matthew  Lyon,  of  Caldwell;  John 
Breathitt,  of  Logan;  Dr.  N.  Gaither,  of  Adair;  Edmund 
Watkins,  of  Muhlenberg. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  fo 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  the  presidential  election — 
and  supporting  dndi'ew  Jackson  and  J>hn  C.  Calhoun. 

It  was  further  agreed,  by  the  convention,  to  recommend 
William  T.  Barry,  lor  governor,  and  John  P.  Oldiram, 
for  lieut.  governor  of  the  state. 

The  house  of  representatives  of  Kentucky  disagreed, 
53,  to  37,  (10  members  absent),  to  a proposition,  to 
order  tbe  firing  of  a salute  on  the  8th  of  January, 
though  it  is  stated  to  have  been  customary  for  several 
years  past  so  to  do. 

The  ‘-Jackson  convention”  which  assembled  nt'Colum- 
bus,  Ohio,  on  the  8th  just,  consisted  of  one  hundred  an  1 
two  persons,  from  fifty  two  counties  of  the  stale.  It  no- 
minated gen.  Andrew  Jackson  for  president,  and  John  C. 
Calhoun  for  vice  president,  and  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing electoral  ticket. 

Ethan  A.  Brown,  Hamilton  county;  George  McCook, 
Columbiana;  William  Piatt,  Hamilton;  James  Shields, 
Butler;  Henry  Barrington,  Miami;  Thomas  Gillispie, 
Green;  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  Brown;  Valentine  Kefler, 
Pickaway;  Robert  Lucas,  Pike:  John  McElvain,  Frank- 
lin; Samuel  Herrick,  Muskingum;  George  Sharp,  Bel- 
mont; Walter  M.  Blake,  Tuscarawas;  Benjamin  Jones, 
Wayne;  William  Rayne,  Trumbull;  Hugh  McFMfc 
Richland. 

After  the  convention  was  dissolved,  a number  of  those 
who  had  been  of  its  members,  and  other  Jacksonian^ 
met  and  nominated  John  W.  Campbell,  of  Brown  coun- 
ty, (late  of  Adams),  as  lire  Jackson  candidate  for  gover- 
nor of  Ohio, 

Foreign  news.  By  an  arrival  at  New  Yoyk,  London 
papers  have  been  received  to  the  5th  December;  but  tliey 
do  not  contain  any  news  of  importance.  The  ambassa- 
dors of  the  allied  powers  were  still  carrying  on  their  m- 
gociations,  but  as  yet  nothing  definitive  had  been  effect- 
ed. The  account  .of  the  battle  of  the  20th  October  is- 
sued by  admiral  Codrington,had  arrived  at  Constantinople 
; several  days  previous  to  the  Turkish  official  account. — 
In  France  the  constitutionalists  have  gained  great  advan- 
tages in  the  recent  elections.  Great  disturbances  have 
been  made  bv  the  gens  d’unus  in  Paris,  and  some  blood 
shed.  The  French  troops  are  stated  to  he  on  the  point 
of  leaving  Spain,  and  notwithstanding  several  recent 
arrests  and  executions,  the  insurrection  is  said  to  he  at  an 
end. 

The  Lisbon  Gazette  publishes  a letter  fron  Don  Mi- 
guel to  the  infanta,  his  sister,  announcing  his  intention  to 
govern  according  to  the  constitutional  charter,  and  tl).».t  he 
makes  Xhe  solemn  declaration  of  such  intention  that  it  may 
obtain  the  necessary  publicity.  He  requests  th.:  infanta, 
without  loss  of  tinu-,  to  order  a frigate  mulling  to  lire 
equipped,  and  to  repair  to  the  port  of  Falmouth,  that  iy 
may  proceed  from  that  port  to  Lisbon. 

The  Portuguese  minister  of  France  has  publirired  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the.  treasury 
since  his  taking  the  minister  eu  the  13th  of  June  last* 
to  the  31st  of  October  inclusive.  The  amount  of  the  re- 
ceipts, including  the  loans,  is  5,508,084,974  reas;  which 
in  English,  at  84  the  exchange  amounts  to  Ml,  101.725. 
'File  expenditure  is  4,807,774,583  reas;  ecjual  to  jl'Gl.  555 
pounds. 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM. 

It  is  impossible  that  we  should  publish  ail  the  pro- 
ceedings and  memorials  of  the  people  on  the  “tariff 
question;”  and,  indeed,  having  so  much  ourselves  to  say 
in  favor  of  the  “system,”  we  rather  prefer  an  insertion 
of  the  proceedings  of  its  opponents  than  of  its  friends* 
that  a more  full  and  fairer  view  of  Lhe  subject  may  be 
exhibited;  but  the  following  has  a peculiar  interest  be- 
cause of  the  section  of  country  in  which  the  very  respect- 
able meeting  was  held,  and  we  have  been  particular!}' 
requested  to  give  it  a place:  it  is  therefore  excepted  from 
\yhut  necessity  has  made  a general  rule. 

Agreeably  to  previous  notice,  a respectable  number  or 
the  c'itiz.ens  of  Loudon  count  v.  Ya.  fi-ijendly  to  Jhv  qu.- 
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couragement  of  domestic  industry,  met  at  that  large  and 
commodious  sohool  room,  near  Goose  Creek  meeting 
house,  on  the  22d  day  of  Dec.  1827,  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  propriety  of  memorializing  congress  on  the 
subject.  Stacy  Taylor,  esq.  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
S.  ft.  T.  Cal  well,  appointed  secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  being  stated  from  the  chair, 
it  was,  on  motion,  ordered,  that  a committee  of  five  he 
appointed  to  prepare  a preamble  and  resolutions  express- 
ing the  sense  of  this  meeting. 

vVhereupon  llenjamin  F.  Taylor,  Daniel  Janney,  Wil- 
liam Hogue,  Eli  Janney,  and  Timothy  Taylor,  jr.  were 
appointed  a committee  for  the  above  purpose.  The  com- 
mittee having  retired  for  a short  time,  returned  and  pre- 
sented the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted: — 

Whereas,  it.  is  the  duty  of  a free  government  to  adapt 
its  policy  to  the  circumstances  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
when  it  can  be  done  consistent  with  its  constitutional 
powers: — And  -whereas , a majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  are  in  favor  of  such  a protection  of  domestic  ma- 
nufactures, as  to  place  them  on  a sure  and  solid  founda- 
tion, thereby  calling  into  action  all  the  latent  resources 
of  the  country,  and  by  this  means,  destroying  a depen- 
dance  upon  foreign  countries  for  articles  which  can  be 
abundantly  produced  in  our  own,  which  protection  is 
imperiously  called  Jfor  by  the  present  condition  of  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation: — And  -whereas,  the  le- 
gislature of  this  state,  at  its  last  session,  has  denounced 
this  policy  in  a spirit  of  illiberal ity,  utterly  incompati- 
ble with  those  principles  of  mutual  forbearance  which 
should  ever  be  cherished  by  the  members  of  this 
great  confederacy;  and,  as  it  may  be  presumed  that  this 
act  of  the  legislature  has  received  the  approbation  of  the 
people,  until  a formal  and  decisive  protest  is  entered 
against  it — Therefore — 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  is  firmly  persuaded 
that  a further  increase  of  domestic  manufactures  is  essen- 
tial to  the  permanent  prosperity  and  happiness  of  this 
•country. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  legislature  of  this  state,  in  de- 
nying the  constitutionality  of  a tariff* for  other  purposes 
than  a revenue,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
deny  congress  the  exercise  of  two  positively  granted 
powers,  nz.  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imports, 
■&c.  and  the  power  to  regulate  commerce;  the  latter  of 
which  has  been  exercised  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  embargo  and  other  restrictive  laws.  Powers 
which  are  essential  to  the  protection  of  our  country 
against  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  commercial 
regulations  of  foreign  governments. 

3.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  views,  with  deep  regret, 
the  course  which  has  been  pursued  by  some  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  of  the  south,  in  relation  to  this  deeply  inte- 
resting subject,  and  believes  that  it  has  had  its  origin  in 
prejudice,  and  misconception  of  the  true  interests  of  this 
country. 

4.  Resolved , That  we  most  cordially  approve  the  pro 
ceedingsjof  the  Harrisburg  Convention,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  developed  to  us;  and  that  our  grateful  thanks  he  ten 
dered  to  H.  Niles,  esq.  chairman  of  one  of  the  commit- 
tees of  that  convention,  for  the  able  and  indefatigable  man 
nerdn  which  he  has  exhibited  the  j*reat  and  permanent 
iirterests  of  our  country,  in  his  lucid  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

5.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  adopt  , a respectful 
memorial  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  praying 
that  such  a modification  of  the  tariff  be  made,  as  is  re- 
commended by  said  convention. 

The  five  gentleman  named  on  the  first  committee,  to- 
gether with  Thomas  Hughes  and  Henry  S.  Taylor,  were 
appointed  to  prepare  a memorial  to  congress,  agreeably 
to  the  fifth  resolution.  The  committee  having  retired  a 
short  time, returned  and  reported  the  following  memorial, 
which  wasalso  unanimously  adopted: — 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Virginia, 

to  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled — 

Respectfully  represents — That  such  is  the  depression 
f the  agricultural  interests  in  this  country,  arising  from 
the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  all  the  principal 
states  of  Europe,  in  excluding  from  their  markets  the 
produce  of  otfr  agricultural  labor,  as  to  render  the  en- 


couragement of  domestic  manufactures,  and  the  crea- 
tion ol  a home  market,  indispensable  to  the  prosperity 
of  these  states. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  your 'honorable 
body,  that  Europe,  in  th'e  exeixise  of  a policy  thus  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  United  States — a policy', 
which  she  has  steadily  and  inflexibly  pursued,  has  im- 
posed upon  this  country  the  necessity  of  an  application 
of  her  own  skill  and  industry  in  the  production  of  those 
articles  which  are  essential  to  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  its  inhabitants.  Aware  of  the  effects  of  this  pro- 
hibitory course,  England,  hi  particular,  has  labored  in- 
| cessantly  to  divert  this  application  of  our  resources.  She 
has  used  the  most  indefatigable  exertions  to  annihilate 
our  infant  manufactures,  or  to  prevent  their  establish- 
ment on  a scale  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  our 
country.  She  has  encouraged  her  manufacturers  in  ex- 
porting to  this  country  immense  quantities  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  at  a price  in  which  great  sacrifices  were 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  entire  demand, 

I by  such  great  and  excessive  importations.  Happily  for 
: our  country,  these  exertions,  in  relation  to  some  articles, 
j have  failed  of  success.— Our  cotton  manufactories  are 
j now  placed  upon  a footing  in  which  they  are  enabled  to 
I enter  into  successful  competition  with  those  of  Europe. 

I The  effect  of  the  “prohibitory  system”  upon  the  artU 
I cle  of  cotton,  has  been  attended  with  incalculable  bene- 
j fits  to  the  people  of  this  country.  It  has  afforded  tire 
j means  of  a profitable  investment  of  capital.  It  has  given 
( an  impulse  to  industry,  by  the  employment  which  it  af- 
l fords  to  the  laboring  classes  of  the  community.  It  has 
■ reduced  the  price  of  the  article  nearly  one  half  to  the  con- 
i sumer;  thereby  producing  an  immense  saving  to  the 
i country,  not  only  by  this  reduction  in  the  price  but  by 
j relieving  us  from  a dependance  upon  foreign  countries 
i for  our  supplies  which  was  founded  upon  no  principle  ofi 
j equitable  commerce,  nor  upon  that  reciprocal  inter- 
| change  of  commodities  which  tends  to  mutual  advan- 
i tage.  It  has  afforded  a home  market  for  the  southern 
planter,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  material,  and 
for  the  agriculturalists  in  the  great  quantity  of  their  pro- 
duce which  is  consumed. 

i Your  memorialists,  in  the  contemplation  of  those  benc- 
‘ fits  which  have  resulted  from  the  encouragement  of  the 
1 manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics,  are  induced  to  believe 
i that  the  like  results  will  flow  from  an  encouragement, 

! to  a greater  extent,  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods, 
of  iron,  and  particularly  of  distilled  spirits. 

Your  memorialists  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  wise 
governments  to  pursue  that  policy  which  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  call  into  action  all  the  resources  of  the  country. 
The  experience  of  mankind  has  fully  demonstrated",  that 
when  a contrary  course  has  been  pursued,  the  most 
wretched  and  baneful  consequences  have  resulted.  That 
our  country  has  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a capaci- 
ty to  enter  into  a successful  competition  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  Europe,  in  the  articles  just  enumerated,,  is 
unequivocally  evinced  from  the  fact,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inadequacy  of  the  protection  which  has  already 
been  afforded  to  a portion  of  them  against  the  over- 
whelming influx  of  British  goods,  rendered  still  more 
ineffectual  from  the  counteracting  policy  of  the  British 
government,  success,  to  a certain  extent,  has  already  at- 
tended our  exertions.  To  render  that  success  more  ge- 
neral— to  enable  every  portion  of  the  United  States  to 
engage  in  manufacturing,  where  the  requisite  advantages 
are  afforded,  your  memorialists  earneslly  solicit  your 
honorable  body  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  existing 
tariff,  or  such  a modification  of  its  provisions,  as  is  re- 
commended by  the  memorial  of  the  convention  holden 
at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  July 
last.  In  the  principles  laid  down  by  that  convention, 
and  the  recommendations  consequent  upon  them,  your 
memorialists  entirely  coincide.  They  would,  therefore, 
entreat  your  honorable  body  to  afford  such  a protection 
to  these  great  national  interests,  as  is  recommended  by 
said  convention. 

On  motion,  resolved,  That  the  memorial  be  forth- 
with printed;  and,  that  S.  B.  T.  Caldwell,  Daniel  Jan- 
ney,  Thomas  Hugkes,  Jonah  Sands,  Timothy  Taylor, 
sen.  Albert  Heaton,  Rrch’d  H.  Lee,  William  Holnres 
ahdJolmJannev.be  a committee  to  obtain  subscribers 
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to  the  same,  and  that  they  severally  return  their  sub- 
scriptions to  the  secretary  of  this  meeting,  on  or  before 
January  court,  next. 

Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  tender- 
ed to  the  chairman  and  secretary,  for  their  services  on 
this  occasion. 

Resolved , That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
Signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  published  in 
the  Leesburg  papers,  Niles’ Weekly  Register,  and  Rich- 
mond Whig.  STACY  TAYLOR,  ch’n. 

S.  B.  T.  CALDWELL,  sec’y. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  shall  briefly  notice  two  or 
three  other  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  our 
thanks  for  the  good  opinion  entertained  of  us,  and  tor  fa- 
vors conferred — 

On  the  21st  ult.  a meeting  was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  in 
which  Mr.  Shearman,  (a  delegate  to  the  Harrisburg  Con- 
vention), opened  the  business  with  a lucid  and  powerful 
speech.  He  was  ably  followed  by  W.  If.  Maynard, 
esq.  Sundry  excellent  resolutions  were  adopted — and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Harrisburg  Convention  warmly 
approved.  The  following  compliment  was  also  paid  to 
cue  senior  editor  of  this  paper,  and  his  much  valued  friend, 
Mr.  Carey,  to  whose  labors,  (above  all  suspicion  of  be- 
ing interested),  the  American  public  are  immeasurably 
Indebted  for  the  light  and  knowledge  spread  through  his 
writings,  on  subjects  of  deepest  interest  to  this  nation. 

Resolved , Tliat  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  tendered  to  Hczekiah  Niles,  esq.  of  Balti- 
more, and  Mathew  Carey,  esq.  of  Philadelphia,  tor  their 
zealous,  constant,  able  and  successful  support  to  the 
cause  of  American  manufactures  and  national  industry. 

At  a great  meeting  of  the  farmers  and  manufacturers 
of  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.  recently  held,  gen.  James 
Tallmadge,  president,  and  Jonathan  Haight,  esq.  secre- 
tary, certain  resolutions  and  a strong  memorial  to  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  were  adopted,  which  latter 
thehon.  Abraham  H.  Schenck  was  appointed  to  be  the 
bearer  of  to  Mr.  Oakley,  the  representative  of  the  coun- 
ty in  congress.  One  of  the  resolutions  thus  kindly  spoke 
of  the  exertions  of  the  senior  editor  in  support  of  the  do- 
mestic industry — • 

Resolved ',  That,  in  consideration  of  the  important  ser- 
vices of  II.  Niles,  editor  of  the  Weekly  Register,  in  sus- 
taining the  great  cause  of  domestic  industry,  we  recom- 
mend his  paper  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  citizens  of 
this  county,  and  as  a means  of  disseminating  correct  in- 
formation on  a subject  so  deeply  interesting  to  every  true 
American. 

The  wool  growers  and  manufacturers  of  the  county  of 
Derkshire,  Mass,  held  a meeting  at  Pittsfield  on  the  12th 
ult.  Henry  Shaw,  esq.  chairman, Thomas  B.  Strong,  esq. 
secretary.  The  chairman  briefly  explained  the  objects 
of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Strong  presented  a draft  of  a me- 
morial to  congress,  explicit  and  powerful;  and  gave  a very 
Interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  the  growth  of  sheep 
In  Massachusetts.  He  was  followed  by  George  N.  Briggs, 
esq.  ot  Lanesborough,  who  ably  examined  the  whole  sub- 
ject ot  domestic  industry  and  showed  the  necessity  of 
success  in  tho  “American  system,”  and  after  other  gen- 
tlemen had  delivered  their  opinions,  Mr.  Shaw  closed 
(tire  discussion  with  his  known  ability  and  distinctness. 
The  memorial  was  then  considered  and  adopted.  After 
which  it  was  unanimously  voted — that  the  thanks  of  this 
meeting  be  presented  to  Hezekiah  Niles,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Niles’  Register,  for  his  early,  able  and  unremit- 
ting efforts  in  advancing  and  defending  the  great  cause  of 
'American  manufactures  and  national  industry.  With  a 
view  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  his  highly  useful  pa- 
per, the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a committee 
to  solicit  subscriptions  for  Niles’  Register  in  their  res- 
pective towns. 

T wenty  seven  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid. 

While  on  this  grateful  subject,  it  would  he  indeed,  un- 
just not  to  mention,  that  a worthy  gentleman  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  forwarded  to  us  nearly  sixty  subscribers  last 
week,  with  a draft,  paying  the  advance  for  each  of  them 
tbr  one  year. 

These  are,  indeed,  handsome  and  valuable  compli- 
ments. We  shall  best  gbmv  our  of  them  liv  a firm  ! 


and  resolute  continuance  in  the  course  of  proceeding* 
which  caused  them  to  he  given.  We  are  solemnly  im- 
pressed with  a sense  of  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  and  ic 
wants  nothing  hut  a strong  and  steady  movement  in  the 
people  to  give  it  success,  and  so  win  by  the  arts,  and  from 
the  same  country,  a degree  ot  independence  hardly  less 
important  than  that  which  our  fathers  won  by  arms.  We 
must  be  the  rival  or  the  servant  of  Great  Britain. 
Her  policy  admits  o f no  other  condition  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  yields  nothing  to  reciprocity , unless  decid- 
edly advantageous  to  herself;  and  often  half-starves  her 
own  people,  rather  than  that  they  should  cat  American 
bread.  It  submits  to  no  regulation,  save  that  of  neces- 
sity, or  force.  The  “ American  system ” has  for  its  pur- 
pose a resistance  of  this  British  policy.  We  cannot  he 
indifferent  as  to  the  result;  not  being  content  to  be  ren- 
dered slaves,  paying  taxes  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  use 
of  her  manufactures,  for  the  support  of  her  armies  of  no- 
bles, and  soldiers,  and  paupers,  and  priests.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  three  fourths  of  the  w'hole  value  of  Bri- 
tish woollen  goods  imported  is  in  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture— the  growth  of  wool,  &c.  and  the  subsistence  of  tire 
operatives;  but  that  Britain  takes  none  of  the  products 
of  our  agriculture  in  exchange,  though  offered  at  hall- 
price,  which,  by  possibility,  she  can  supply  herself  with: 
hence  we  are  taxed  to  support  the“regal.  and  clerical,  and 
pauper  establishments  of  Great  Britain,  in  three  fourths 
the  value  of  all  the  woollen  goods  which  we  receive  from 
her.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  this  arrangement!— but 
will  dissolve  it,  and  indignantly  rend  it  into  tattersas  soon 
as  we  can;  and,  for  ourselves,  will  submit  to  no  condi- 
tions not  founded  upon  an  open  acknowledgment,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  God  and  nature  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  as  independent  of  Great  Britain  as  (he 
inhabitants  of  that  island  are  of  the  United  States;  and 
that,  it'  it  is  expected  that  we  shall  buy  her  commodities, 
she  must  purchase  ours.  We  will  do  unto  Great  Britain 
as  she  shall  do  unto  us — accept  as  she  accepts,  refuse 
as  she  refuses — not  claiming  superiority,  but  demand- 
ing and  compelling  reciprocity;  or,  forbidding  all  in- 
tercourse • with  her.  To  these  lengths  we  are  disposed, 
to  go,  and  will  not  abate  one  inch  of  them;  except  in  a 
rightful  yielding  to  the  will  of  a majority  of  congress, 
whether  representing  a majority  of  the  people  or  not;  be- 
ing too  much  the  friends  of  the  union  to  pronounce,  after 
the  strange  matter  of  a committee  of  the  legislature  of 
Georgia,  that  our  opinions  are  correct,  with  a resolution 
to  “unbnry  the  tomahawk”  against  those  who  shall  be 
such  consummate  blockheads  as  to  doubt  otir  infallibilitu 
of  judgment!  Yet  we  are  not  to  be  bullied  out  of  onr  opi- 
nions, and  the  majority  of  the  PEOPLE  shall  rule,  let 
Georgia  resolve  as  she  may — unless  cheated  by  those  Sn 
whom  they  have  reposed  confidence.  But  the  cheat  will 
only  have  its  brief  day — and  the  faithless  will  be  hurled 
from  the  seats  they  unworthily  occupy,  by  the  suffrages 
of  indignant  freemen. 


LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  following  proceedings  and  remarks,  we  think,  are 
well  worthy  of  preservation.  That  no  one  should  mis- 
represent the  debates,  or  acts  of  legislative  bodies,  is 
certain — but  they  are  proper  subjects  for  public  re- 
mark, and  the  idea  of  suppressing  a resolution  ottoreiH 
is  one  that  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a free  country. 

from  the  charleston  city  gazette. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  argument  in  the 
senate  ot  this  stale  on  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  .). 
L.  Wilson,  in  relation  to  a paragraph  published  m the 
Southeren  Patriot,  commenting  on  the  vote  of  that  body 
upon  the  question  of  relief  to  general  Sumpter.  Tlui 
point  discussed  is  a novel  and  interesting  one. 

Mr.  Wilson  offered  a few  observations  to  the  senate 
previous  to  his  introducing  the  resolution.  He  observed, 
that  he  was  about  to  offer  to  the  consideration  ot  the 
senate  a subject  somewhat  novel,  but  which  he  consider- 
ed of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  their  attention. 
He  had  read  tliat  morning  the  paragraph  m question  m 
the  Southern  Patriot.  This  statement  ot  the  editor  up- 
nears  to  be  bottomed  upon  information  received  by  let- 
ters from  Columbia.  It  was  a gross  misrepresentation 
of  truth,  as  to  the  proceedings  and  the  feelings  ot  the 
senat • • 1*  was  known  to  every  mensbsr  pre.sen,  to  he  so. 
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If  he  could  believe  the  article  to  have  emanated  from  the 
editor  himself,  he  certainly  would  not  have  made  it  a 
subject  of  consideration.  He  had  no  doubt  the  editor 
had  some  authority  for  what  he  had  published.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  get  at  that  authority.  He  had  witnessed  long 
since  the  falsehoods  that  find  their  way  into  the  papers  at 
Charleston,  in  the  shape  of  letters  from  Columbia.  He 
had  had  occasion  to  look  for  the  writer  of  one  ©f  these 
letters  in  the  same  paper,  in  which  lie  was  personally 
concerned,  and  discovered  that  it  came  from  a member 
of  the  legislature.  He  had  but  little  doubt  but  that  the 
information  of  the  editor  was  derived  from  a similar 
source.  If  that  should  be  the  case  it  might  become  a 
grave  consideration  what  ought  to  be  done.  Suppose  the 
author  to  be  a member  of  this  body,  would  it  not  be  due 
to  the  dignity  of  the  senate  to  vacate  his  seat?  Suppose 
it  to  be  a member  of  the  other  house,  would  it  not  be 
necessary  that  it  should  be  purged  of  the  nuisance? 

The  proposition  he  would  offer  contained  nothing  vio- 
lent. 1 hi  wr.s  unwilling  to  send  the  black  rod  to  the 
editor.  His  object  was  to  get  at  the  author  of  his  infor- 
mation. He  therefore,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  senate  direct  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Patriot,  printed  in 
Charleston,  requiring  of  him  to  inform  the  senate  how  he 
'(derived  his  information  in  his  editorial  paragraph  of  De- 
cember 11th,  in  order  that  the  author  of  the  gross  ca- 
lumny he  has  published  upon  the  character  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate,  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  premises 
in  such  manner  as  the  house  may  direct.” 

Doctor  Ramsay  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  he 
thought  it  due  to  the  dignity  of  this  body  to  know  the  au- 
thor of  the  editor’s  information.  The  misrepresentations 
that  were  published  in  the  Charleston  papers  were  daily 
observable.  The  measure  proposed  would  make  letter 
writers  and  printers  more  cautious  in  future.  The  senate 
proposed  to  do  much  more  for  the  gallant  Sumpter  than 
the  house,  notwithstanding  which,  we  were  represented 
as  inconsistent , and  carrying  pain  to  the  bosom  of  every 
Iceling  man. 

Mr.  I).  R.  Williams  hoped  the  resolution  would  not 
he  agreed  to.  He-  thought  it  was  giving  a consequence 
to  the  subject  beyond  its  merits.  He  thought  there  was 
jio  danger  but  that  the  truth  would  prevail,  and  that  the 
editor  would  retract  his  error  as  soon  as  it  was  discover- 
ed. To  interfere  in  the  way  contemplated,  reminded 
him  of  the  anecdote  of  the  bov  who  had  been  spoken  to 
by  a royal  duke.  He  boasted  to  his  father  that  his  royal 
highness  had  spoken  to  him  ust  he  passed.  The  father 
inquired  what  he  said  to  him.  The  hoy  replied  that  he 
said,  get  out  of  the  way,  yon  dirty  little  rascal. 

Mr.  Grimke  thought  the  constitution  would  not  per- 
mit the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  read  the  13th  sec- 
tion of  the  1st  article.  He  then  applied  that  section  to 
the  fcase  in  question. 

Mr.  JlTiller  hoped  the  resolution  would  be  agreed  to. 
The  people  generally  did  not  read  the  journals  of  our 
proceedings.  We  were  grossly  misrepresented.  This 
publication  would  find  its  way  abroad,  and  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  contradict  it  ? 

The  question  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  being  about 
to  be  taken,  by  ayes  and  noes,  Col.  Benbow,  when 
waited  to  vote,  observed,  that  he  wished  to  give  his  rea- 
sons'for  his  vote.  He  considered  the  author  of  the  libel 
upon  the  senate,  below  the  notice  ot  the  senate.  If  the 
resolution  was  adopted,  it  would  give  him  a consequence 
much  greater  then  he  could  ever  reach,  by  his  publica- 
tion Of  falsehood.  He  therefore  would  vote — no. 

Upon  the  question  being  taken,  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  as  follows: 

Ayes — T.  Ervin,  Graham,  Hampton,  Huger,  Miller, 
Pegues,  Pery,  Ramsay,  Robinson,  Swyger't,  Yerdier, 
Wilson — 12. 

Nays — .T.  B.  Yon,  president,  Benbow,  Black,  Cnttel, 
Clendinen,  Connor,  (Davis,  Deas,  J.  S.  Deas,  Dodd, 
Duborse,  .7.  Evans,  J.  R.  Ervin,  Flagg,  Glover,  Grayson, 
Griffin,  Grimke,  Joyner,  Roger,  Lobre,  Maner,  McKib- 
ben,  Patterson,  Perry,  Pope,  Richardson,  Seabrook, 
Williams — 29. 

FKOM  THF,  NASHVILLE  ('PENN.')  “BANNER.  ” 

The £ ‘Richmond  Enquirer,  ” noticing  theproeefedmgs  of 
Yvtv  legislature,  says,  in  reference  to  .Mr.  Roger’s  reso- 
lution for  impeaching  the  presided?: 


“ Whatever  were  the  real  inducements  to  this  singu- 
lar  resolution,  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  house,  on  the  first  day.  The  next  day  it 
was  called  up  by  the  mover.  In  the  mean  time,  contra- 
ry to  the  wishes  of  the  members,  it  had  got  out  into  the 
“Banner,”  one  of  those  equivocal  papers  which  blow  hot 
and  cold  in  the  same  breath.” 

Got  out!  as  if  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  were 
had  in  secret,  and  we  had  been  guilty  of  some  gross  vio- 
lation of  confidence,  in  publishing  a resolution  submit- 
ted by  one  of  the  members.  Really  these  editors  must ' 
have  forgotten  that,  under  our  republican  constitution, 
the  legislature  are  compelled  to  act  openly,  and  have  all 
their  proceedings  in  public.  The  wishes  of  the  mem- 
bers, thank  heaven,  cannot  muzzle  the  press,  nor  hide 
from  the  people  the  movements  of  their  representatives. 
The  wishes  of  the  members,  however,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  have  always  been  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  their  personal  characters,  and  responsible  station, 
and  the  resolution  referred  to  ‘*got  out,”  as  the  Enquirer 
expresses  it,  not  only  in  conformity  with  our  uniform 
practice  of  publishing  promptly,  (as  we  conceive  to  be  our 
duty  to  our  readers),  all  that  is  done  of  an  interesting  pub- 
lie  nature,  but  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  some  of 
the  members,  and  without  the  slightest  intimation  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  any. 

IC'p’Then  follow  some  severe  and  indignant  remarks 
of  the  editor  of  the  Banner,”  upon  (he  “hot  anti  cold” 
charge  ofthe“£rcyiR>er;”saying,  “we  have  been  uniform - 
ly  and  unequivocally  friendly  to  general  Jackson,  have 
defended  his  character,  and  upheld  his  pretensions.  We 
have  never  pronounced  him  unfit  for  the  presidency,  nor 
supported  his  election  as  the  least  ©f  two  evils.  Can 
the  editors  of  the  “Richmond  Enquirer ” say  as  much?” 
And  quote  a paragraph  in  which  the  “ Enquirer ” “de- 
precated the  election  of  gen.  J.  as  a curse  upon  the  coun- 
try,” &c.  But  we  have  no  concern  with  this  matter. 

The  resolution  which  the  “Enquirer”  says  “got  out” 
was  moved,  seconded  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
and  yet  for  the  publication  of  it,  the  reporter  hardly  es- 
caped being  turned  out  of  his  place  in  the  hall  of  the  le- 
gislature! But,  as  in  South  Carolina,  the  majority  was 
found  on  the  side  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  cases, 
however,  are  not  parallel.  In  the  first,  the  truth  was 
misrepresented — in  the  second  the  truth  only  was  told; 
and  the  resolution,  having  been  publicly  re&rf,  was  pub- 
lic property. 


DRAWBACK  OF  DUTIES. 

The  follow  ing  report  to  the  house  of  representatives 
was  recently'  made  by  Air.  Cambreleng  from  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce.  If  the  hill  appended  shall  he  pass- 
ed, ft  will  do  much  for  the  protection  of  merchants , for- 
eign as  well  as  resident.  But  we  think  that  no  other 
than  the  bona  fide  property  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  should  enjoy  the  benefits  proposed  by  the  bill. 
The  committee  on  commerce,  to  whom  was  referred  a 
resolution  of  the  12th  of  December,  instructing  them 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  extending  the  term 
within  which  merchandise  may  be  exported  with  the 
benefit  of  drawback,  report: 

That  the  time  for  allowing  the  privilege  of  debenture 
is  now  limited  to  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  importa- 
tion. This  limitation  operates  as  an  unnecessary  re- 
striction on  the  carrying  trade,  and  prevents  us  from  en- 
gaging in  it  On  equal  terms  with  other  nations.  Northing 
tends  more  to  encourage  and  facilitate  this  commerce, 
than  a liberal  debenture  system. 

The  limitation  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  abolish 
was  adopted  when  our  Commerce  was  almost  confined  to 
the  coasting  trade.  We  were  then  literally  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  commercial  world,  and  our  importations 
were  designed  almost  exclusively  for  our  own  consump- 
tion. In  our  external  commerce  we  were  dependent, 
in  a measure,  on  the  navigation  of  Great  Britain.  A de- 
benture system  of  any  kind,  whether  with  or  without  li- 
mitation, wa9  not  then  so  urgently  necessary;  yet  its  ad- 
vantages were  wisely  appreciated  by  the  first  congress, 
and  it  was  introduced  into  the  act  of  the  4th  of  July, 
1789,  on  terms  even  more  liberal  than  those  allowed  f*y 
existing  laws.  Since  that  period  our  commercial  condi- 
tion has  been  Entirely  changed.  Our  own  navigation  is 
i gaged,  at  least  as  far  as  our  commerce  fjccpricem- 
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rd,  in  all  those  channels  of  trade  which  were  then  occu-  1 
pied  by  European  vessels.  Our  markets  were  not  then, 
as  they  are  now,  furnished  with  foreign  commodities  des- 
tined tor  the  consumption  of  other  countries.  The  na- 
tions sonth  of  us  did  not  receive  their  supplies  through 
ibis  country;  nor  did  Europe  depend  partially,  as  she  does 
now,  on  our  navigation  for  the  productions  ol  America, 
China,  and  the  indies.  This  enlargement  of  our  for- 
eign commerce,  and  the  peculiar  advantages  ot  our  com- 
mercial position,  naturally  attract  to  ourporls  the  produc- 
tions of  all  countries,  not  only  for  our  own  use,  but  for 
the  consumption  of  other  nations;  and  this  necessarily 
causes,  at  all  times,  a surplus  of  foreign  merchandise  in 
cur  markets.  Consequently,  we  now  begin  to  feel  se- 
riously the  inconveniences  oft  the  limitation  in  question. 
The  privilege  of  debenture  on  parcels  of  merchandise 
not  required,  and,,  in  some  cases,  never  designed  for  our 
own  u$e,  owing  to  this  limitation,  expires  every  day. 
And  as  our  law'  now  stands,  we  compel  the  owners  to 
export  his  merchandise  before  the  expiration  of  the 
twelve  months,  without  the  least  expectation  oi  a profit, 
or  to  pay  the  ddty,and  force  it,  at  an  immense  loss  upon 
a market  where  it  is  not  wanted;  and  not  unfrequently  to 
the  injury  of  those  engaged  in  the  production  or  manu- 
facture of  similar  merchandise — an  evil  much  complain- 
ed of  by  our  manufacturers.  This  limitation  has  ope- 
rated so  injuriously  to  our  interests,  that  our  merchants 
are  now  accustomed  to  ship  debenture  goods  to  neigh- 
boring islands,  to  be  immediately  returned,  at  an  expense 
of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  them,  a second  time,  to  enjoy,  for 
another  twelve  months,  the  privilege  of  debenture.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  further  to  detail  the  injuries  result- 
ing to  our  commeilT.  from  this  restriction.  It  is  mani- 
festly impolitic  to  compel  our  own  merchants  to  send 
their  property  abroad,  at  an  expense  -of  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  importing  it  again,  or 
to  oblige  them  to  make  a sacrifice  at  home,  to  the  injury 
of  our  own  interests. 

There  is  another  motive  for  this  change,  arising  out 
of  our  commercial  relations  with  southern  America:  Our 
markets  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  furnished 
with  European  supplies  for  tbeconsumption  of  the  coun- 
tries sputh  ot  us.  That  commerce,  at  least  with  Mexi- 
co, Guatemala,  and  Colombia,  is  gradually  assuming 
the  character  of  our  coasting  trade;  and,  by  a liberal  sys- 
tem, we  may  make  onr  great  commercial  depots  as  ne- 
cessary to  these  states,  as  they  now  are  to  our  own. 
Great  Britain,  not  inattentive  to  the  advantages  of  this 
new  trade,  appears  disposed  to  open  a more  direct  route 
for  it  through  her  own  colonies,  by  establishing  in  the 
West.  Indies,  free  ports,  where  European  merchandise 
may  remain  free  from  all  but  incidental  charges.  But 
this  commerce  is  irresistibly  attracted  to  our  country, 
and  cannot  be  forced  into  any  new  channel,  unless  bv 
some  very  unwise  measure  on  our  part.  The  committee 
can  perceive  no  reason  why  the  limitation  should  be  con- 
tinued, nor  why  we  should  not  enable  our  own  country 
to  engage  in  competition  with  other  nations,  on  equal 
terms;  and,  therefore,  recommend,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  house,  a measure  substantially  similar  to  that  adopt- 
ed by  Great  Britain,  in  the  fourteenth  section  of  her 
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warehousing  act,  passed  5th  July,  1825,  which  allows 
merchandise  to  remain  three  years  with  the  privilege  of 
debenture,  and  authorizes  the  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury to  extend  the  term  indefinitely. 

But  another  modification  of  our  law  is  necessarv  to  en- 
able us  to  contend,  fairly,  with  other  nations.  They  do 
not  deduct,  on  exportation,  any  portion  of  the  duty;  where- 
as we  retain  two  and  a half  per  cent.  This  rate  was  not, 
however,  originally  contemplated.  By  the  act  of  1789, 
only  one  per  cent,  was  deducted  from  the  duty  on  mer- 
chandise,“in  consideration  of  the  expense  which  shall 
have  accrued  by  the  entry  and  safe-keeping  thereof. 55 
The  same  rate  was  continued  by  the  acts  of  1792,  ’94, 
595,  and  ’97.  In  1800,  2J  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  1^ 
existing  at  that  time/ ‘in  lieu  of  stamp  duties  on  deben- 
tures,” and  this  accounts  for  the  present  high  rate.  The 
amount  retained  by  the  act  of  1798,  taking  into  view  the 
moderate  duties.of  that  day,  did  not  exceed,  on  an  aver- 
-age,  eight  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars;  that  which  we 
now  deduct,  on  the  same  principle,  is  equal  to  more  than 
eighty  cents  on  the  same  value.  The  eotnmiitde  are  of 
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opiuion  that  the  whole  duty  ought  to  be  relinquished  on 
exportation.  The  only  motive  for  retaining  any  part  is 
“for  the  expense  of  entry  and  safe-keeping;”  and  as  our 
laws  already  provide  that  all  incidental  charges  for  ware- 
housing, fees  of  entry, &c.  shall  be  paid  before  tlie  mer- 
chandise leaves  the  custody  of  the  customhouse  officers, 
and  as  the  property  is  never  at  the  risk  of  the  govern- 
ment, there  can  be  no  reason  for  retaining,  for  these  pur- 
poses, any  fraction  of  the  duty,  however  small.  As  a 
measure  of  mere  policy,  the  committee  are  decidedly  op- 
posed to  any  transit  duty  whatever.  They  are  moreover 
urged  to  relinquish  the  whole  duty,  by  a desire  to  place 
our  commerce,  wherever  it  may  be  practicable,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  foreign  commerce  of  other  nations. 
Even  if  we  adopt  the  measures  proposed,  the  terms  upon 
which  we  shall  contend  with  Great  Britain  will  still  not 
be  equal:  for  that  government  allows  merchandise  to  re- 
main warehoused  for  three  years,  without  even  an  entry; 
while  with  us,  the  duty  must  be  paid  within  two  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  certain  terms  limited  by  our  laws. 
Against  this,  however,  we  mar  venture  to  oppose  the 
peculiar  advantage  ot  our  position.  The  committee^ 
therefore,  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  house, 
the  expediency  of  allowing  the  drawback  of  the  duty 
without  deduction. 

A bill  extending  the  term  within  which  merchandise 
may  be  exported  with  the  benefit  ot  drawback. 

Be  it  enacted#*. c.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  which  are 
now  entitled  to  debenture,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  im- 
ported, may  he  exported  with  the  benefit  of  drawback, 
and  without  any  deduction  from  the  amount  of  the  duty 
on  the  same,  at  any  time  within  two  years  from  the  date 
when  the  same  may  have  been,  or  shall  be  imported; 
Provided,  That  all  existing  laws  regulating  the  export- 
ation of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  shall  have  been 
in  all  other  respects,  complied  with:  And  provided  fur- 
ther % That  this  act  shall  not  he  so  construed  as  to  al- 
ter, in  anjr  manner,  the  terms  of  credit  now  allowed  by 
law  for  the  duties  ou  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  im- 
ported. 

And  be  it further  enacted.  That  if  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years  from  the  dale  when  imported,  the  owner  or 
consignee  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  shall  pro- 
duce to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  a certificate  of  the 
collector  of  the  port  where  the  same  may  have  been  im- 
ported, setting  forth  that  the  duties  and  all  other  charges 
on  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  have  been  paid, 
and  shall  apply  for  the  privilege  of  exporting  the  same., 
with  debenture  for  a further  term,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  is  hereby  authorised  to  extend  the  terra  beyond 
the  limitation  in  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

This  bill  was  twice  read  and  committed. 

THE  MINT. 

Mint  of  tue  Uniteii  States, 

Philadelphia,  January  1, 1 828:  3 
Sin:  I have  the  honor  to  submit  a report  on  the  general 
transactions  of  the  mint,  during  the  past  year. 

The  coinage  effected  within  that  period,  as  appeal's 
from  the  treasurer’s  statement,  herewith  transmitted, 
amounts  to  $3,024,342  32,  consisting  of  9,097,845  piecqs 
of  coin,  viz: 

Of  gold,  27,713  piecds;  making  $131,665  GD 
silver,  6,712,400  do.  2,8G9.200  00 

copper,  2,357,732  do.  23,577  32 


9,097,845  3,024,342  S2 

Of  the  gold  bullion  deposited  fit  the  mint  within  the 
last  year,  the  proportion  received  from  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  may  he  stated  at  76,000 
dollars;  that  from  North  Carolina  at  21,000  dollars,  arid 
that  from  Africa  at  15,000  dollars,  leaving  about  20,000 
dollars  derived  from  sources  not  ascertained.  The  whole 
amount  received  from  'North  Carolina,  to  the  present 
period,  is  nearly  110,000.  This  gold  has  generally  been 
found  to  exceed  in  fineness  the  standard  of  our  gold  coins. 

The  supply  of  silver,  under  various  forms  of  uuwroguht 
bullion,  and  in  foreign  coins,  has  been  unusually  abundant, 
especially  during  the  three  first  quarters  of  the  year.  The 
heavier  deposits  have  beeu  received  generally  through 
the  bank  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  amount  of  sifter 
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coined  within  the  last  year,  more  than  2,000,000  consist- 
ed of  deposits  received  from  that  institution. 

The  amount  of  copper  coins  distributed  within  the 
last  year,  is  21,910  dollars.  They  are  forwarded,  as  here- 
tofore, at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  government,  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  accessible  by  regular  means 
of  transportion,  on  receiving  the  value  thereof  here,  or 
a certificate  of  deposite,  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  requisite  amount,  in  any  of  the 
banks  authorized  to  receive  deposites  of  public  money. 

A general  view of  the  operations  of  the  mint,  from  their 
first  commencement,  will  not,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
destitute  of  interest,  and  is,  therefore,  respectfully 
presented. 

The  whole  coinage  executed  since  the  establishment 
of  the  mint,  amounts  to  $30,465,444  14|;  consisting  of 
103,081,178  pieces  of  coin,  viz; 

Of  gold  1,538,161  pieces?  making  $ 8,255,667  50 

Silver,  47,389,086  do  21,695,899  90 

Copper,  54,153,931  do  513,876' 74^ 


103,081,178  $30,465,444  14^  ; 

Within  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  operations  of  this 
•establishment,  beginning  with  the  year  1793,  and  ending 
with  1807,  the  amount  coined  was  $6,482,613  68^-;  in 
the  Succeeding  ten  years,  ending  with  1817,  the  amount 
coined  was  $7,715,979  85,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
been  $16,266,850  6l. 

The  average  annual  coinage  of  the  first  period  above 
designated,  it  will  be  found,  was  $432,174  24,  that  of 
the  second  $771,597  98,  and  that  of  the  last  period 
$1,626,685  06.  The  coinage  of  the  last  year,  exceeds, 
by  nearly  a million  of  dollars,  that  of  any  year  preceding, 
and  is  nearly  two  fold  the  average  amount  of  the  period 
to  which  its  belongs. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  SAM.  MOORE. 

The  president  of  the  United  States. 


ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Adjutaht  ge^erae’s  office, 
Washington , 31  st  December , 1827. 

Promotions  and  appointments  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States , Since  the  11  th  July,  182 7. 

Third  regiment  of  artillery. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Theophilus  B.  Brown,  to  be  2d  lieu- 
tenant^ [company  ‘D’),  1st  July,  1826,  vice  Smith,  de- 
ceased. 

Fourth  regiment  of,artilleig. 

2d  lieutenant  John  B.  Scott,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  (‘ID) 
31st  July,  1827,  vice  Alberti,  resigned. 

2d  lieutenant  Horace  Bliss,  to  be  1st  lieutenant  (‘B’)  31  st 
December,  1827,  vice  Willard,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Maskell  C.  Ewing,  to  be  2d  lieuten- 
ant, (‘I’)  1st  July,  1826,  vice  Scott  promoted., 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Danforth  H.  Tufts,  to  be  2d  lieuten- 
ant (‘I’)  1st  July,  1826,  vice  Bliss,  promoted. 

Second  regiment  of  infantry. 

1st  liedtenant  James  Young,  brevet  captain,  to  be  captain 
(‘l’)SlstDec.  1827,  vice  Wilkins,  resigned. 

2d  lieutenant  Samuel  L.  Russell,  to  be  1st  lieutenant, 
(‘C’)  31st  December,  1827,  vice  Young,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Amos  B.  Eaton,  to  be  2d  lieutenant, 
(‘K’)  1st  July.,  1826,  vice  Russell,  promoted. 

Third  regiment  of  infantry. 

1st  lieutenant  Thomas  J.  Harrison,  to  be  captain,  (‘F5) 
23d  September,  1827,  vice  Browning,  resigned. 

1st  lieutenant  James  Dean,  to  be  captain,  (‘C’ company), 
4th  October,  1827,  vice  Watson,  deceased. 

2d  lieutenant  George  Wright,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  (‘G’) 
23d  September,  1827,  vice  Harrison,  promoted. 

2d  lieutenant  John  D.  Hopson,  to  be  1 st  lieutenant  (‘C’) 
23d  September,  1827,  vice  Webb,  resigned. 

2d  lieutenant  J.  W.  Cotton,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  (‘K’) 
4th  October,  1827,  vice  Dean,  promoted. 

2d  lieutenant  E.  B.  Alexander,  to  be  1st  lieutenant  (‘I’) 
29th  December,  1827,  vice  Cowan,  cashiered. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Edwin  B.  Babbitt,  to  be  2d  lieuten- 
ant, (‘K’)  1st  JuHy,  1826,  vice  Wright,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Richard  W.  Colcock,  to  be  2d  lieu- 
tenant, (‘A’)  1st  July,  1826,  vice  Hopson,  promoted. 

Bl'evet  2d  lieutenant  Charles  L.  C.  Minor,  to  be  2d  lieu- 
tenant, (*C’l  1st  July,  1826,  vice  Cotton,  promoted. 


Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Nathaniel  C.  Macrea,  to  be  2d  lieu- 
tenant, (‘G’)  1st  July  , 1826,  vice  Williams,  resigned. 
Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Alexander  G.  Bladwin,to  be  2d 
lieutenant,  (‘H’)  1st  July,  1826,  vice  Alexander,  pro- 
moted. 

Fifth  regiment  of  infantry. 

2d  lieutenant  St.  Clair  Denny,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  (‘E’) 

• 30th  November,  1827,  vice  Hobart,  dismissed. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  John  M.  Berrien,  to  be  2d  lieuten- 
ant, (‘E’)  1st  July,  1826,  vice  Allenson,  resigned. 
Brevet -2d  lieutenant  James  S.  Allen,  to  be  2d  lieutenant 
(‘B’)  1st  July,  182G,  vice  Denny,  promoted. 

Sixth  regiment  of  infantry. 

1st  lieutenant  Joseph  Pentland,  to  be  captain,  (‘A’)  31st 
October,  1827,  vice  Cruger,  resigned. 

2d  lieutenant  John  Nichols  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  (‘A*) 
31st  October,  1 827,  vice  Pentland,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Francis  J.  Brook,  to  be  2d  lieuten- 
ant, (‘K’)  1st  July,  1826,  vice  Nichols,  promoted. 
Appointments. 

Thomas  Lining,  S.  C.  to  be  assistant  surgeon,  1st  Sep- 
tember, 1827. 

Robert  H.  Sibley,  La.  tb  be  assistant  surgeon,  17th  Oc- 
tober, 1827. 

2d  lieutenant  T.  B.  Wheelock,  2d  artillery,  to  be  assist- 
ant commissary  of  subsistence,  22d  September,  1&27, 
2d  lieutenant  T.  Jamison,  5th  infantry,  to  be  assistant 
commissary  of  subsistence,  25th  September,  1827. 

2d  lieutenant  G.  H.  Crosman,  6th  infantry,  to  be  assistant 
commissary  of  subsistence,  3d  October,  1827. 

1st  lieutenant  John  L’Engle,  3d  artillery,  to  be  assistant 
commissary  of  subsistence,  24th  November,  1827. 

The  officers  promoted  will  report  for  duty  without  de- 
lay, according  to  their  promotions. 

By  order,  R.  JONES,  adjutmit genei'a'.. 

Transfers. 

2d  lieutenant  H.  H.  Gil  d,  of  the  4th,  transferr  ed  to  the 
2d  artillery. 

2d  lieutenant  F.  L.  Jone9,  of  the  2d,  transferred  to  th'c 
4th  artillery. 

2d  lieutenant  T.  Page,  of  the  1st,  transferred  to  the  4th 
infantry. 

2d  lieutenant  O.  Cross,  of  the  4th,  transferred  to  the 
1st  infantry. 


TRANSFER  OF  TROOPS. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  orders  lately  issued  by 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  transferring  troops 
from  one  post  to  another,  the  house  of  representatives 
adopted  a resolution  calling  for  information  as  to  the  rea- 
sons and  expense  of  the  regulation.  The  expense  ap- 
pears to  amount  to  15,632  dollars,  in  addition  to  48  dol- 
lars for  medical  attendance.  The  following  letter  from 
gen.  Brown  states  the  reasons  for  the  transfers: 

Head  Quarters  of  the  army,  ? 
Washington,  Dec.  22,  1827-5 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  directions,  I have  now  the 
honor  to  report  in  answer  to  a resolution  of  the  house  ©V 
representatives,  requiring  to  be  informed  “when  tlm 
present  regulation  respecting  the  removal  of  the  troops 
from  one  post  or  fortification  to  anotherc,ommenced;the 
advantages  expected  to  he  derived  therefrom,  and  fbe 
actual  expense  attending  the  same;  each  and  every  year 
since  its  adoption.  ” 

The  only  “regulation”  known  to  the  army,  “respecting 
the  removal  of  troops  from  one  post  to  another,”  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a nation,  is  to  be 
found  in  that  discretionary  power  inherent  in  the  presi- 
dent, as  commander  in  chief,  or  in  a general  command- 
ing an  army,  to  make  such  disposition  of  the  troops  as 
may  be  demanded  by  the  high  interests  of  the  .public  ser- 
vice, and  by  that  measure  of  justice  and  impartiality  which 
may  be  due  to  the  troops  themselves. 

Invested  with  this  important  trust;  possessing  alone 
the  requisite  lights  and  information  for  its  efficient  dis- 
charge; and  bearing  the  full  responsibility  incident  to  its 
exercise;  the  executive  departments  of  government  have 
always  been  wont  to  employ  the  means  and  powers  be- 
longing to  their  official  functions,  as  in  their  discretion, 
would  most  conduce  to  the  public  weal.  Amongst  these 
powers,  that  of  causing  occasional  movements  of  troops, 
has  ever  been  considered  as  one  of  ordinoy  character 
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and  necessary  consequence;  and  since  the  formation  ot 
our  government,  it  has  uniformly  been  exercised,  it  is 
presumed,  strictly  according  to  the  wants  and  exigencies 
of  the  public  service. 

Within  the  current  year,  a change  has  taken  place 
In  the  stations  of  the  artillery  regiments,  conformably  to 
a policy  which,  in  time  of  peace,  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary, both  for  the  maintenance  of  military  discipline  and 
efficiency*  and  for  the  equitable  dispensation  of  justice  to 
the  troops. 

Without  citing  the  invariable  practice  of  the  European 
powers,  possessing  West  India  colonies,  of  relieving 
their  garrisons  stationed  in  sickly  regions,  at  short  and 
regular  periods,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  state  the 
fact,  that  one  of  our  regiments,  lately  relieved  trom  the 
Gulf  frontier,  has  constantly  furnished  garrisons  for  the 
dreary  and  sickly  posts  in  that  quarter,  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  army  in  18-21.  The  number  of  deaths 
amongst  the  officers  of  that  regiment,  within  this  period, 
six  years,  has  amounted  to  sixteen,  being  four  times 
greater  than  the  average  number  in  all  the  other  regi- 
ments of  artillery. 

Ever  ready  to  obey  the  calls  of  the  country,  and  to  de- 
vote its  last  energies  in  her  defence,  the  army  still  look 
to  its  government  for  justice  and  impartiality  in  its  dis- 
pensations. Neither  severity  of  discipline,  nor  rigor  of 
service,  will  ever  be  complained  of,  while  its  distribu- 
tions are  made  with  fairness  and  equity. 

The  occasional  movement  of  troops  is,  on  other 
grounds,  highly  instrumental  to  the  preservation  of  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  in- 
dividual interests  are,  more  or  less,  prejudiced  by  these 
changes  of  station,  but  such  interests  must  ever  be  view- 
ed as  secondary  to  those  important  attributes  of  military 
character,  which  are  originally  purchased  by  the  nation 
at  a high  price,  and  can  be  preserved  only  by  an  active 
and  habitual  exercise  of  them,  in  those  employments  to 
which  they  are  fitted  and  predestined. 

Troops  have  been  also  moved  to  and  from  the  artillery 
and  infantry  schools  of  practice,  for  the  purposes  of  mi- 
litary instruction,  or  frontier  defence.  During  the  last 
autumn  a detachment  from  Jefferson  barracks  was  march- 
ed against  the  Winuebago  Indians;  and  after  having  re- 
pressed hostility,  captured  the  offenders,  and  restored 
tranquillity  to  the  settlements,  the  command  returned  to 
Jefferson  barracks. 

If  it  be  an  object  to  secure  the  martial  energy  and  vi- 
gor of  a peace  establishment  from  that  natural  decay 
which  is  superinduced  by  habitual  inactivity  and  ease,  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken,  in  its  administration,  to  guard 
asjjuust  the  encroachments  of  sloth;  to  multiply  objects 
ol  ambition;  and  to  encourage  all  measures  which  tend  to 
stimulate  the  energies  and  elevate  the  character.  Long 
quiescence  at  particular  stations  is  incompatible  with 
these  objects;  and  while  the  guardians  of  the  army  con- 
tinue to  cherish  that  pride  in  its  reputation,  and  that  hope 
in  its  future  usefulness  and  glory  with  which  they  are 
irow  animated,  they  will  hold  it  to  be  one  of  their  highest 
duties  to  employ  all  the  means  with  which  they  may  be 
legitimately  invested,  to  improve  its  morals,  invigorate 
its  energies,  and  render  it  worthy  of  that  confidence  and 
esteem  with  which  the  nation  are  willing  to  regard  it. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  JACOB  BllOWN. 

Hon.  James  Barbour , secretary  at  -war. 


REVOLUTIONARY  AND  MILITARY  PENSIONS. 

War  department,  pension  office,  Octobei' 3 1,  1827. 

Sin:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith,  a report, 
showing  the  amount  of  funds  transmitted  to  agents  for 
paying  pensioners,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  4th 
September,  ultimo,  accompanied  by  the  statement  eon- 
faming  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  of  the  se- 
veral states  and  territories  of  the  United  States;  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  during  the  above  named  period;  and  the 
amount  of  funds  which  will  probably  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  pensioners  for  the  ensuing  year.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  names  have  been  added  to  the  revolutionary 
peusion  rolls  during  the  last  year,  and  forty-eight  to  the 
roll  of  invalids. 

T hare  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  ’ J.  L.  EDWARDS. 

Han.  fames  Bcrrboiir.  secretary  of  tram 


A statement  showing  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll « 
of  the  different  states  and  ten'itories  of  the  U.  States , 
on  the  4 th  of  September,  1827. 


Names  of  the  states 
and  territories. 

Revolution- 
ary pension- 
ers. 

Invalid 

pen- 

sioners 

| Half 
I pay 
pen- 
sioners 

Total 
number 
in  each 
state. 

Maine 

1,086 

124 

1,210 

New  Hampshire 

773 

186 

959 

Massachusetts 

1,557 

344 

3 

1,904 

Rhode  Island 

197 

17 

214 

Connecticut 

748 

141 

889 

Vermont 

1,014 

174 

1 

1,189 

New  York 

2,857 

1,007 

3 

S,8G7 

New  Jersey 

402 

54 

456 

Pennsylvania 

759 

342 

4 

1,105 

Delaware 

15 

13 

23 

Maryland 

172 

246 

1 

419 

Virginia 

672 

224 

3 

899 

North  Carolina 

256 

79 

1 

336 

South  Carolina 

115 

23 

138 

Georgia 

64 

23 

87 

Kentucky 

476 

160 

1 

63  7 

Tennessee 

249 

139 

1 

389 

Ohio 

497 

143 

1 

644 

Louisiana 

8 

27 

35 

Indiana 

139 

68 

' 

2D7 

Mississippi 

U 

7 

18 

Missouri 

14 

61 

75 

Illinois 

24 

24 

4S 

Alabama 

26 

26 

52 

M ichigan 

, 7 

21 

23 

Columbia  j 

34 

56 

90 

Pittsburg  agency  j 

328 

86 

414 

Grand  total 

12,500 

3,505 

19 

16,324 

War  department,  pension  office,  ' Oct. 

31,  182] 

7. 

J.  L.  EDWARDS. 

Abstracts  from  the  reports  of  the  several  pension  agents 
showing  the  number  of  /pensioners  whose  deaths  have 
come  to  their  knowledge , in  the  year  ending  on  the  4 th 
of  September,  1827. 


AGENCIES. 

Revolu- 

tionary 

pensioners. 

Invalid 

pension- 

ers. 

Remarks. 

Maine 

42 

5 

New  Hampshire 

21  ' 

7 

Massacusetts 

69 

3 

* 

Connecticut 

41 

6 

Rhode  Island 

9 

Vermont 

37 

4 

New  York 

97 

12 

New  Jersey 

21 

Pennsylvania 

29 

7 

Delaware 

No  return;. 

Maryland 

13 

4 

Virgiuia 

No  retunrc 

North  Carolina 

7 

South  Carolina 

o 

Georgia 

3 

Kentucky 

25 

East  Tennessee 

No  returns. 

West  Tennessee 

7 | 

Ohio 

No  returns. 

Louisiana 

No  return^. 

Illinois 

o 

Indiana 

5 

Alabama 

No  returns. 

Missouri 

o 

Michigan 

No  returns. 

Mississippi 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

No  returns. 

Pittsburg  agency 

9 

Total  No. 

! 443 

48 

War  debartment.  pension  office.  Oct.  31,1827. 

T L EDWARDS 
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TWENTIETH  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION.  i 
senate; 

January  16.  After  the  presentation  of  petitions  and 
the  reception  of  reports,  the  hill  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  sites,  and  the  erection  of  custom  houses’at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island  and  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  for  the 
repair  of  the  custom  house  at  Newburyport,  4n  Massa- 
chusetts, was  read  a second  time,  and  on  being  explain- 
ed by  Messrs.  Woodbury  and  Robbins , it  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a third  reading.  [Passed  next  day.] 

The  bill  declaring  the  assent  of  congress  to  the  renew- 
al of  several  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  was  read 
a second  time. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  said,  in  explanation,  that,  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
legislature  of  Maryland  had  passedi  several  acts  granting 
Certain  rights  to  the  port  of  Baltimore,  for  the  improve- 
ment ot  the  harbor.  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, those  acts  had  been  renewed  by  congress,  .and  this 
Is  the  object  of  the  present  bill.  The  grant  was  two  per 
cent,  on  the  ton,  which  amounted  to  about  $1 8,000,  which 
had  been  appropriated  to  deepening  the  ehanpel,  for 
which  purpose  no  assistance  had  ever  been  asked  of 
congress,  while  other  cities,  similarly  situated,  had  fre- 
quently received  its  aid.  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed.  [Passed  next  day.] 

Some  unimportant  business  having  been  disposed  of, 
the  special  order  of  the  day,  the  bill  to  abolish  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  t n recurred. 

Air.  Noble  addressed  the  senate  at  some  length  in  fa- 
vor of  several  amendments  offered  by  him  on  Friday 
last.  Air.  Berrien  followed,  and  spoke  an  hour  and  a half 
In  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Smith , of  S.  C.  said,  that  the  amendments  were 
lengthy,  and  as  they  embodied  new  principles,  and  had 
not.  been  read  previous  to  their  having  been  printed,  he 
wished  time  to  consider  upon  them.  He  therefore  mov- 
ed that  the  bill  be  laid  upon  the  table  until  to-morrow. 

On  this  motion  Mr.  ' Johnson,  of  Ky.  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays;  but  withdrew  his  motion — when  the  question 
being  put,  and  a division  called,  it  was  decided  in  the 
negative.  Yeas  17,  nays  18. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  S.  C.  the  senate  then  ad- 
journed. 

January  17.  The  bill  to  increase  the  pay  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  lieutenants  in  the  navy,  who  shall  have 
served  teh  years,  was  read  a second  time. 

A debate  of  considerable  length  took  place  on  this  hill, 
in  which  it  was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Uayne,  Smith,  of 
Maryland,  Woodbury,  Harrison,  and  Eaton,  and  oppos- 
ed by  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Branch. 

Air.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  then  moved  to  postpone 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  until  to-morrow;  but 
withdrew  his  motion,  at  the  instance  of  Air.  Berrien , 
who  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  be  re-comraitted  to  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs,  with  instructions  to  report  a hill  to 
provide  for  the  increase  of  the  pay  of  the  lieutenants  in 
the  navy,  having  regard  to  the  compensation  of  officers  of 
corresponding  grades  in  the  army;  ahd,  also,  to  provide 
for  the  additional  compensation  of  surgeons  in  the  navy. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Ky.  then  renewed  his  motion,  when 
the  bill  and  resolution  were  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

The  bill  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt  was  taken 
up,  as  the  unfinished  business  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  spoke  ai;  length  against 
live  bill.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Rowan,  also  at  con- 
siderable length,  in  support  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Smith  ol 
S.  C.  then  rejoined.  Air.  Noble  also  made  some  re- 
marks in  support  of  the  amendments  offered  by  him  yes- 
terday. 

The  question  being  taken  on  an  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Noble,  it  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  yeas  and 
nays.  Yeas  7 — nays  34. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  engrossing  the  bill  for 
a third  reading,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by  the 
following  vote: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Bouligny,  Branch, 
Eaton,  Foot,  Harrison,. Hendricks,  Johnsou,  of  Kv.  John- 
ston,of  Lou.  Kane, King,  McKinley,  Macon,  Marks,  Far- 
ris, Ridgely,  Rowan,  Sanford,  Silsbee,  Smith  , of  Md.  Van 
Buren,  Williams  and  Woodbury — 24 


i NAYS — Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell,  Chandler, 
Chose,  Cobb,  Ellis,  Hayne,  Knight.  Noble,  Robbins, 

I Rugglcs,  Seymour,  Smith,  ofS.  C.  Thomas,  White,  Wil- 
ley—17. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

January  18.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  presented  the  memo- 
rial pf  individuals  having  suffered  by  French  spoliations 
since  the  year  1800.  Referred. 

Mr.  JViarks  presented  a similar  petition.  Referred. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  state  of  Illinois  to  sell  or  lease 
the  lands  known  as  the  Ohio  Saline,  was  read  a second 
time,  and,  after  having  been  explained  by  Air.  Kane , was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

Air.  Woodbitry , from  the  committee  of  commerce, 
reported  the  bill  to  repeal  part  of  an  act  supplementary 
to  an  act  to  amend  an  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  du- 
ties on  imports  and  tonnage,  and  for  other  purposes,  with- 
out amendment. 

The  bill  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt  was  then 
read  a third  time,  and,  on  the  question,  shall  this  foil 

pass? 

Mr.  Bell  addressed  the  senate  at  considerable  length  in. 
opposition  to  the  principles  and  details  of  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  an  innovation  of  so  serious  a nature  was  dan- 
gerous, and  would  produce  great  inconveniences  in  man v 
of  the  states;  that  the  bill  was,  in  point  of  fact,  an  insol- 
vent law,  to  pass  which,  the  right  of  congress  w as  at  least 
doubtful,  and  that  it  was  better  to  leave  to  each  state  the 
legislation  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chambers  replied  to  Air.  Bell  at  considerable 
length,  maintaining  that  the  bill  would,  by  no  means,  in- 
terfere with  the  existing  laws  of  the  states,  and  that  the 
power  of  regulating  federal  judicial  proceedings  in  tlie 
several  states,  was  given  to  c.ongress  by  the  constitution. 
He  wa3  followed  by  Mr.  Berrien,  who,  in  a short  speech ,• 
answered  the  objections  which  had  been  urged  by  Mr. 
Bell. 

The  question  being  then  taken  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follow's: 

YEAS — Alessrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Bouligny,  Branchy 
Chambers,  Eaton,  Foot,  Harrison,  Hendricks,  Johnson, 
Ky.  Johnston,  Lou.  Kane,  King,  McKinley,  MeLane., 
Macon,  Marks,  Parris,  Ridgely,  Sanford, Silsbee,  Smith, 
of  Aid.  Van  Buren,  Williams,  Woodbury — 25. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell,  Chandler, 
Chase,  Cobb,  Dickerson,  Ellis,  Knight,  Noble,  Robbins*, 
Ruggles,  Seymour,  Smith,  S.  C.  White,  Willey — 16. 

So  the  bill  passed. 

The  bill  from  the  house  of  representatives,  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  government,  was 
read,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

The  bill  to  regulate  process  in  the  states  admitted  into 
the  union  since  the  year  1789,  was  read  a second  time. 

Mr.  White  offered  an  amendment  to  include  also  states 
that  may  be  hereafter  admitted  into  the  union.  He  also 
spoke  at  some  length  in  favor  of  the  bill,  which  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Fan  Buren,  w hen,  on  motion  of  Mr.  //ar- 
rison , it  was  ordered  that  when  the  senate  adjourns  it  ad- 
journs to  Monday  next;  Adjourned. 

January  21.  Mr.  Silsbee  presented  the  rt&morial  o.f 
4,200  citizens  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity,  praying  further 
protection  on  wool  and  woollen  manufactures.  Read, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred. 

Air.  Tyler  presented  the  memorial  of  numerous  in- 
habitants of  Virginia,  in  opposition  to  the  bill  now  before 
the  senate  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported  salt; 
w hich  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Air.  Silsbee  presented  the  memorial  of  the  citizens  of 
Plymouth,  Alass.  praying  that  no  alteration  be  made  in 
the  present  tariff;  which  was  read,  ordered  to  he  printed, 
and  referred. 

Air.  Van  Buren  presented  the  memorial  of  sundry 
citizens  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  duty  on  Salt;  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Branch  presented  the  memorial  of  Elizabeth  city 
and  county,  of  N.  C.'  praying  an  appropriation  for  open- 
ing a communication  between  Albemarle  sound  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean — which,  after  some  remarks  from  Air. 
Branch,  was  read  and  referred. 

The  unfinished  business  of  the  last  day’s  session  was 
then  taken  up,  and  the  bill  to  regulate  process  in  the 
states  admitted  into  the  union  sinefe  the  yelu*  1798,  bding 
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before  the  senate,  the  question  occurred  on  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  White , when,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, in  which  Messrs.  Van  Buren , If  kite,  Johnson , 
ot  Ky.  Kane , Berrien  and  McKinley  participated,  the 
bill  was  laid  on  the  table  on  motion  of  Mr.  Berrien. 

The  special  ord#s  of  the  day  then  occurring  in  their 
order,  the  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  lieutenants  ot 
the  navy,  who  shall  have  served  ten  years,  was  taken  up, 
and  the  question  being;  put  on  a motion  and  resolution 
offered  on  Thursday  by  Mr.  Berrien , to  recommit  the 
bill,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
Increasing  the  pay  of  lieutenants  of  the  navy  in  an  equal 
ratio  with  officers  "of  the  army,  and  of  increasing  the  pay 
of  surgeons  in  the  navy', a debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs. 
Harrison , Woodbury , Bayne,  Chandler,  JMcLane , and 
Berrien , took  part;  when  the  motion  was  rejected.- 

The  question  then  occurred  on  an  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  to  make  the  increase  of  pay 
extend  to  all  lieutenants  in  the  navy,  and  it  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Chambers  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  a 
provision  for  a further  increase  of  ten  dollars  per  month 
^nd  one  ration  per  day,  to  such  lieutenants  as  shall  have 
served  ten  years;  which  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Chandler , 
and  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third 
r.eading. 

The  senate  then  went  into  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business,  and  having  remained  some  time  in  secret 
session,  adjourned. 

^January  22.  Mr.  Sanford  presented  the  memorial  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  New  York,  against  any  fur- 
ther duty  on  imports.  Referred. 

Mr.  Barnard  presented  the  memorial  of  several  in- 
habitants of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  praying  further 
protection  on  domestic  manufactures.  Referred. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  the  bill  more  effectually 
tTo  provide  for  the  national  defence,  by  establishing  an 
uniform  system  of  militia,  and  for  their  discipline,  was 
read  a second  time,  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for 
Thursday  next. 

The  bill  to  encourage  vaccination  was  read  a secoud 
time,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bateman,  (who  remarked 
that  there  was  no  standing  committee  to  whom  it  could 
with  propriety  be  referred),  was  referred,  to  a select 
vomraittee,  consisting  of  Messrs  Bateman,  Harrison  and 
Branch. 

The  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of  lieutenants  in  the  navy 
was  read  a third  time,  and,  after  Mr.  Macon  had  made 
some  remarks,  and  stated  that  he  would  vote  against  it,  it 
vas  passed  by  yeas  and  nays — yeas  29 — nays  1 3. 

The  bill  tor  the  relief  of  sundry  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  w ho  had  suffered  by  the  depredations  of  certain 
Indian  tribes,  was,  after  a short  explanation  from  Mr. 
Benton,  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  completion  of 
the  Cumberland  road  from  Bridgeport  to  Zanesville,  in 
Ohio;  and  to  cause  a survey  to  be  made  of  the  route  of 
the  same  from  Zanesville  to  the  seat  of  government  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  was  taken  up,  and  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  senate  until  a late  hour.  The  principle  point 
discussed  was  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure.  The 
bill  was  advooated  by  Messrs.  Hendricks,  Haggles, 
Smith,  of  Md.  aud  Benton , and  opposed  by  M lessrs. 
Branch,  Cobb , Macon,  and  Tyler.  Before  a decision  was 
bad,  Mr.  Baton  moved  that  the  senate  adjourn,  w hich 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

January  23.  The  following  written  message  v/as  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives: 

JVushington,  ‘Bid  Jan.  1828. ' 

By  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the  docu- 
ments from  that  department,  exhibited  to  congress  at  the 
commencement  of  their  present  session,  they  w'ere  ad- 
vised ot  tlie  measures  taken  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  act  ot  the  4th  May,  1826,  to  authorize  the  president 
of  the  United  States  to  run  and  mark  a line  dividing  the 
territory  ot  Florida  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  of  their 
unsuccessful  result.  I now  transmit  to  congress  copies 
bf  communications  received  from  the  governor  of  Geor- 
gia, relating  to  that  subject.  John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  above,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb,  was  referred  to  the 
ccrthmltf.ef -or  the  judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Cobb  presented  resolutions  of  the  legislature  oC 
Georgia,  and  other  documents  on  the  subject  of  the  fore- 
going message;  which  were  referred  to  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Chambers  presented  a resolution  o^rthe  chamber 
of  commerce  of  Baltimore,  against  any  increase  of  duties 
on  imported  woollens.  Referred. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  from  the  committee  of  fi- 
nances reported  a bill  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  government  for  the  year  1828,  with  amendments; 
which  w ere  read. 

The  bill  lor  the  relief  of  sundry  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  who  have  suffered  by  the  depredations  of  cer- 
tain tribes  of  Indians;  and  the  bill  authorizing  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  issue  letters  patent  to  Elizabeth  Bulkely 
widow  ofChauncey  Bulkely  deceased,  were  severally  read 
a third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  kora  the  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
reported  on  the  subject  of  providing,  by  law,  a mode  In 
which  sureties  of  public  officers  and  agents  may  compel 
the  United  States  to  use  due. diligence  in  coercing  tlielv 
principals  to  timely  and  final  settlements  of  their  ac- 
counts, and  in  default  of  discharging  their  sureties,  that 
there  existed  no  necessity  for  any  further  provisions  on 
this  subject. 

Gu  motion  of  Mr.  Smithy  of  Md.,  the  senate  took  up 
th  bill  from  the  other  house,  to  provide  for  defalcations 
on  the  part  of  the  disbursing  agents  of  the  government; 
and  the  bill  was  then  read  a second  time,  and  ordered  to 
a third  reading. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  re- 
volutionary and  other  pensioners,  was  theu  tuken  npT 
and,  after  a desultory  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Smith* 
of  Maryland,  Branch,  Harrison,  Parris , JMcLane > 
Chandler,  and  King,  took  part,  on  raotidn  of  the  latter 
gentleman,  the  bill  was  ordered- to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  unfinished  business  of  yesterday  then  occurred, 
and  the  bill  to  complete  the  Cumberland  road  from 
Bridgeport  to  Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  and  to  provide  for  the 
survey  of  tho  same  from  Zanesville  to  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment of  Missouri,  was  taken  up  and  discussed  at 
length  by  Messrs.  Eaton,  Hendricks,  A'oble  and  Ridgely, 
m favor  of  the  appropriation,  and  Messrs.  Chandler, 
Cobb  and  Smith,  in  opposition  to  it.  Finally  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  by  the  following  vote,  the  yeas 
and  nays  having  been  called  for  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

YEAS.  Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bateman,  Benton, 
Bouliguy,  Chambers,  Cliase,  Eaton,  Harrison,  Hendricks, 
Johnson,  of  Ky.  Johnston,  ot’Lou.  Kane,  Knight,  McKin  - 
ley, McLane,  Marks,  Noble,  Ridgely,  Bobbins,  Ruggle^, 
Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith,  of  Md.  and  Thomas  — 25. 

NAYS.  Messrs.  Bell,  Berrien,  Branch,  Chandler, 
Cobb,  Dickerson,  Ellis,  Foot,  liayne.  King,  Macon, 
Parris,  Sanford,  Smith,  of  S.  C.  Tyler,  Van  Burai, 
White,  "Woodbury. — 18. 

Mr.  J/«c9»thc*n  rose,  and  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, remarking,  that  it  was  his  object  to  give  up  the 
road  to  the  several  states  through  which  it  had  been  con- 
structed; and  also  to  give  up  all  the  product  of  the  2 
per  cent,  as  well  as  the  money  that  had  been  advanced, 
so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  disputes  which  annually  occupied 
congress  on  this  subject: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  relinquishing  to  the  states  through 
which  the  Cumberland  road  passes  to  the  Ohio  river, 
whatever  claim,  if  any,  the  U.  States  may  have  to  the 
same;  and  that  the  said  committee  also  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  relinquishing  to  the  states  concerned, 
the  claim  of  the  U.  States  to  the  whole  of  the  five  per 
cent,  reserved  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
U.  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland, 

The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday , January  16.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
days  session  was  spent  in  considering  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Sloane,  of  Ohio,  moved  on  the  lltb  inst.  w hich  was 
passed  as  published  in  the  last  number  oi  the  “Register.” 

Thursday,  Jan.  17.  Mr.  Jsacks,  from  the  committee 
on  the  public  lauds,  made  a report,  accompanied  wkh  “a 
bill  to  authorize  those  persons  who  have  relinquished 
lands,  under  tjte  provisions  of  tire  several  acts  for  fh*  re- 
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lief  of  purchasers  of  the  public  lands,  to  purchase  the 
same,  at  private  sale,  at  a fixed  price.”  The  bill  was 
twice  read,  committed,  and  1,500  copies  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  following  were  among  the  numerous  resolutions 
Qfifered  this  day, 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  revolutionary  claims 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reviving 
the  act  to  authorize  the  payment  of  certain  certificates, 
passed  May  7th,  1822. 

Mr.  Taylor  explained  the  reasons  why  he  had  offered 
the  resolution.  The  certificates  on  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  operate,  were  those  which  are  now  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitation.  In  1822,  this  description  of  certifi- 
cates had  been  exempted  from  the  operation  of  that  sta- 
tute for  two  years,  and  until  the  close  of  the  next  con- 
gress thereafter,  which  was  in  1825.  The  present  reso- 
lution proposed  the  revival  of  that  act.  The  amount  of 
these  certificates  was  small,  and  the  remaining  balance 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  which  had  once  been  appro- 
priated to  satisfy  them,  but  a part  of  which  had  reverted 
to  the  surplus  fund,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  them  all. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Weems , 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  military  pensions  be 
Instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  passing  a 
Taw,  supplementary  to  the  pension  laws,  Stc.  authoriz- 
ing the  proper  officer  to  pay  over  such  balance  of  pen- 
sion as  may  be  due  a pensioner  at  his  death,  to  his 
widow,  or  child,  or  such  other  person  or  persons  as, 
by  the  laws  of  the  state  wherein  the  deceased  lived,  are 
declared  his  heir,  or  heirs,  upon  a presentation  to  said 
officer,  or  a certificate  thereof,  signed  by  a judge  of  one 
of  the  eourts  of  the  county  or  state  whereiu  the  deceas- 
ed lived,  so  as  to  secure  the  payment  of  such  balance, 
without  obliging  the  parties  to  administer,  and  thereby  to 
incur  an  expense,  which,  added  to  the  loss  of  time,  and 
the  trouble,  m many  instances  was  found  to  amount  to 
more  than  the  balance  to  be  received. 

Mr.  Martindale  moved  the  following: 

Resolved , That  so  much  of  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  navy,  of  the  17th  November,  1824,  as  re- 
fers to  the  process  practised  in  Russia  in  the  preparation 
of  their  hemp  for  market;  together  with  their  report  of 
the  24th  December,  1827,  recently  transmitted  to  this 
house,  respecting  a series  of  experiments  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  comparative  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  American  hemp,  and  cordage  and  canvass  there- 
of, prepared  for  manufacture  in  the  several  ways  therein 
set  forth,  be  republished  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
this  house,  with  six  thousand  additional  copies,  for  the 
purpose  of  distribution  among  the  flax  and  hemp  grow- 
ers of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Martindale  stated,  in  explanation,  that  it  was  now 
fully  ascertained  that  the  article  of  hemp  could  be  pro- 
duced in  as  great  perfection  in  this  country  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  The  great  desideratum  was  a perfect  sys- 
tem of  preparing  it  for  this  market.  A series  of  experi- 
ments had  been  made,  which,  in  a great  degree,  supplied 
this  want,  by  pointing  out  the  best  method  of  preparing 
the  raw  material.  The  dissemination  of  this  valuable 
information  could  not  but  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
agricultural  and  shipping  interests  ot  the  country. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole  on  the  bill  to  pre- 
vent defalcations  in  the  disbursing  agents  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  Mr.  Bassett  in  the  chair. 

The  bill  having  been  reported  without  amendment, 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  read  a third  time  to- 
morrow. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  the  house  resolved  itself 
into  a committee  of  the  whole  on  the  hill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  government  for  the  year  1828, 
and  on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of 
the  revolutionary  and  other  pensioners  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  year  1828,  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

The  latter  bill  was  first  taken  up  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  no  amendment  heiug  offered  to  it,  the  gene- 
ral appropriation  bill  was  next  considered  and  read  by 
sections,  when  several  amend  ments  having  been  offered, 
the  committee  rose,  and  the  amendments  reported  to 
these  bills  having  been  severally  ciOirejm^d  in  by  the 


house,  the  bills  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  read 
a third  time  to-morrow. 

A number  of  bills  received  from  the  senate  were  read 
and  referred  to  the  different  committees,  and  then  the 
house  adjourned. 

Fnday , Jan.  18.  On  motion  of  Mf\  Weems,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  be  di- 
rected to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the 
office  of  appraisers  of  goods  in  the  custom  house,  and  as- 
signing that  duty  to  the  inspectors  of  the  customs  of  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a great  number  of  resolutions 
for  the  accomplishment  of  local  or  personal  objects  were 
presented,  when  the  house  passed  to  the  orders  of  the 
day  and  took  up  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marigny  D’Au- 
terive.  , 

Mr.  Whittlesey,  who  had  moved  for  the  recommit- 
ment of  this  bill  to  the  committee  of  claims,  signified  his 
willingness,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  several 
gentlemen,  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  hS  withdrew  it 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Gurley  now  renewed, in  the  house, the  amendment 
which  he  had  formerly  offered  in  committee  of  the  whole  , 
(being  the  same  in  form  as  that  offered,  but  afterward's 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Livingston;  and  which  goes  to  allow 
the  petitioner  a comp'ensation  for  the  injury  ot  his  slave 
during  the  attack  on  New  Orleans,  while  impressed  into 
the  public  service,  and  also  for  the  hospital  charges  conse- 
quent upon  his  wounds. ) 

Mr.  Kerr  addressed  the  house  at  length  m support  of 
the  amendment.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Sutherland 
on  the  same  side.  Mr.  Everett  also  advocated  the 
amendment  in  a short  speech,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs 
Mien,  ot  Mass,  on  the  opposite  side. 

Mr.  Haile  addressed  the  house  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  then, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dwight , the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan'.  19.  As  soon  as  the  journal  of  y ester- 
day  was  read, 

Mr.  Swan,  of  New  Jersey,  rose,  and  addressed  the 
house  to  the  following  effect: 

Mr.  Speaker : It  lias  become  my  painful  duty  to  an- 
nounce to  the  house  the  melancholy  intelligence  ot  the 
death  of  George  Holcombe,  late  a representative  from 
New  Jersey. 

To  the  members  of  this  house,  and  especially  those 
who  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  a personal  acquaintance 
with  the  deceased,  no  eulogium  can  be  necessary  from 
me. 

Exhausted  by  the  pressure  of  a protracted  but  un- 
yielding disease,  he  sunk  into  the  embrace  of  death,  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th  inst. 

To  his  family,  sir,  the  loss  is  irreparable — the  affec- 
tionate husband  and  the  kind  parent  is  no  more. 

Mr.  S.  then  moved  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  house  of  re  pro  ~ 
sentatives,  from  a sincere  desire  of  showing  every  mark 
of  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  the  lion.  Gewge  HoU 
combe , late  a member  thereof,  will  go  into  mourning  one 
month,  by  the  usual  mode  of  wearing  a crape  round  the 
left  arm. 

Resolved,  That  the  speaker  of  this  house  be  directed 
to  notify  the  executive  of  New  Jersey  of  the  vacancy  in 
the  representation  of  that  state,  by  the  death  of  George 
Holcombe. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.  Adjourn- 
ed. 

Monday,  Jan.  21.  A great  number  of  petitions  were 
presented  to-day:  many  of  which,  from  different  states, 
were  in  favor  of  the  further  encouragement  of  American 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  particularly  of  the  growth 
of  wool  and  manufacture  of  woollens.  Amongst  them  was 
one  from  Boston,  with  more  than  four  thousand  signa- 
tures. 

A memorial  was  also  presented  from  J.  N.  Rey- 
nolds, relative  to  fitting  out  a small  expedition  to  explore 
the  immense  and  unknown  reigons  in  the  southern  he- 
misphere, which  was  read  and  referred. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  from  the  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary, to  which  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the  house 
instructing-  them  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  settle- 
ing,  by  law,  under  what  rules  arid  regulations,  private 
property,  (if  it  be  taken  at  all),  be  taken  for  public 
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Tfse,  reported  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject,  and  asked  to  he  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution,  and  that  it  be  laid  on  the 

fable. 

Mr.  McDuffie , from  the  committee  on  ways  and  means, 
reported  a bill  making  appropriations  for  certain  fortifica- 
tions, which,  was  twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr.  Mercer , from  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals, 
made  a report  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  a national 
road  from  the  seat  of  the  general  government  to  the  north- 
western frontiers  of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  accompanied  by  a bill  for  that  purpose,  which  was 
twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr.  Ki  'emer  moved  the  following,  which,  under  the 
rule  lies  on  the  table  one  day: 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  direct- 
ed to  lay  bef  ire  this  house  copies  of  any  correspondence 
which  rtiay  have  taken  place  between  any  of  the  officers 
of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  also,  any  correspondence  hotween 
the  said  offices,  or  either  of  them,  or  tne  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  any  other  person,  in  relation  to  the  supply- 
ing of  printing  and  stationary  for  either  of  the  said  officers 
at  the  port  aforesaid. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer , it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  post  offices  and 
post  roads  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
granting  to  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the  surviving 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  privilege 
ot  franking  during  his  life. 

The  bill  from  the  senate  to  abolish  imprisonment  for 
debt,  was  twice  read,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
the  judiciary. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the 
secretary  of  war,  transmitting  the  report  called  for  on 
the  16th  inst.,  of  the  survey  of  the  Sandusky  bay,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio;  which  was  read,  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the 
secretary  of  war,  transmitting  the  correspondence  called 
for  on  the  8th  inst.,  between  the  war  department  and  the 
superintendents  of  the  arsenal  at  Mount  Dearborn,  in 
South  Carolina;  which  was  read,  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communication 
from  the  secretary  of  war,  touching  the  proceedings  in 
relation  to  the  removal  of  the  Creek  Indians;  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  8peakei'  also  laid  before  the  house  a communica- 
tion from  the  department  of  war,  relative  to  the  propor- 
tion of  officers  of  the  army  who  have  died  in  each  year, 
at  the  posts  on  the  Gulf  frontier;  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the 
secretary  of  war,  covering  a list  of  clerks  in  the  war  de- 
partment, in  1827,  with  the  pay  of  each;  which  was  read, 
and  laid  on  the  table. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communication 
from  the  postmaster  general:  which  was  read,  and  re- 
lerred  to  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals. 

The  orders  of  the  day  having  been  announced, 

Mr.  Sinyth  of  Virginia,  moved  that  the  house  resolve 
Itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a resolution  offer- 
ed by  him  some  time  since,  on  the  subject  of  amending 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  motion  was  negatived — ayes  58 — noes  80. 

A report  on  the  mint  was  received,  which  we  have  in- 
serted in  page  381. 

After  some  unimportant  business,  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday , Jan.  22.  After  other  business,  Mr.  Cam- 
breleng , from  the  committee  on  commerce  made  thefol- 
Knving  report: 

The  committee  on  commerce,  to  whom  was  referred 
a resolution  of  the  18th  inst.  instructing  them  “to  inquire 
‘‘into  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  office  of  appraisers 
‘‘of  goods  in  the  custom  house,  and  assigning  that  duty 
"‘to  the  inspectors  of  customs  of  the  United  States,”  Re- 
port; 

That,  by  the  act  of  the  1st  of  March,  1823,  appraisers 
are  appointed  for  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimpre,  Charleston.  Savannah  and  New  Or- 
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The  duties  of  inspectors  and  appraisers  are  entirely 
distinct,  and  ought  not  to  he  united.  I he  office  of  apprais- 
er is  laborious,  and  too  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
revenue  to  be  dispensed  with. 

The  committee  ask  to  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  The  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Kremer  yesterday,  was 
taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chilton  moved  the  following  resolutions. 

1 Resolved , That  it  is  expedient  to  discharge  the  na- 
tional debt  without  unavoidable  delay;  to  accomplish 
which  desirable  object,  a resort  to  a general  system  <jf 
retrenchment  is  necessary.  This,  it  is  conceived,  can  on- 
ly be  effected  by. 

First.  A judicious  reduction  of  the  number  of  officers 
receiving  salaries  or  pay  from  the  general  government, 
and  of  the  salaries  of  such  as  are  necessarily  retained  in 
public  service;  avoiding,  in  each  instance,  the  adoption  of 
any  measure  which  would  be  incompatible  with  our  ns* 
tional  dignity. 

Second . By  avoiding  each  and  every  appropriation  or 
expenditure  of  public  money,  which  is  not  imperiously 
demanded  by  the  justice  of  the  claim , or  the  necessities 
of  the  government,  with  a view  to  its  efficient  operation 
in  a spirit  of  republican  simplicity  and  economy. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  matters  and  things  contained  in 
the  foregoing  resolution  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  with  instructions  to  report  to  this  house 
what  offices,  in  their  opinion,  may  be  most  advantage- 
ously discontinued,  what  salaries  will  reasonably  bear  re- 
duction, and  such  other  means  of  retrenchment  as  tp 
them  may  seem  necessary. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Jkfc7>wj^(?.(chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  anff 
means),  said,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  some  specV 
fications  of  the  objects  to  which  the  mover  of  the  resolu- 
tion wished  to  direct  the  committee’s  attention.  He 
should  be  sorry  if  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
should  be  obliged  to  revise  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  civil  department,  the  ar- 
my, and  the  navy.  The  abstract  propositions  in  the  re- 
solutions, were  certainly  just.  It  was  very  desirable  that 
the  unnecessary  expense  of  government  should  be  redu- 
ced; that  the  public  debt  should  be  paid;  and,  that  econo- 
my in  the  public  expenditures  should  be  promoted.  But, 
really,  as  the  resolution  now  stood,  he  should  feel  at  a 
loss  where  to  begin  or  where  to  end.  If  the  honorable 
gentlemen  wished  to  diminish  the  number  of  military  of- 
ficers, he  ought  to  have  directed  an  inquiry  to  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs.  If  he  was  desirous  of  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  officers  in  the  navy,  or  rather,  of  pre- 
venting their  unnecessary  increase,  the  resolution  ought 
to  have  been  sent  to  the  committee  on  naval  affairs;  but  it 
did  not  appertain  to  the  committee  on  ways  arid  means, 
to  say,  whether  the  several  branches  of  the  public  estab- 
lishments were,  or  were  not,  too  large. 

Mr.  Chilton , in  reply  to  Mr.  McDuffie's  inquiry,  atul 
in  support  and  explanation  of  his  proposition,  rose,  and 
commenced  a speech,  which  he  had  not  concluded  when 
the  time  allotted  for  the  consideration  of  resolutions  ex- 
pired. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  following  com- 
munications: 

1.  A letter  from  the  secretary  of  war,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  chief  engineer,  with  a report  and  plan  of 

i the  survey  of  the  island  of  Nantucket,  called  lor  by  the 
house  on  the  llt’n  inst.;  which  was  read,  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  commerce. 

2.  A letter  from  the  secretary  of  war,  transmitting  a 
report  from  the  second  auditor  of  the  treasury,  contain- 
ing the  information  called  for  by  the  house  on  the  14th 
inst.  in  relation  to  the  accounts  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  armory  at  Harper’s  Ferry;  which  letter  was  read, 
and  laid  on  the  table. 

3.  A letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  trans- 
mitting a report  of  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office,  containing  the  information  called  for  by  the  house 
on  the  14th  inst.  in  relation  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  in  the  state  ot  Ten- 
nessee, south  of  the  congressional  reservation  linespvyhich 
was  read  and  laid  upon  the  table.  , 
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The  bill  from  the  senate,  to  increase  the  pay  of  the 
lieutenants  in  the  navy,  was  read  twice,  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  naval  affairs. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marignv  D’Auterive  coming 
up  hi  order,  and  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gurley , 
(for  paying  for  injury  done  to  an  impressed  slave  of  said 
D’Auterive),  being  still  under  consideration — 

Mr.  IngeraoU,  Mr.  Martindale  and  Mr.  Bryan,  su<> 
cessively  addressed  the  house  on  the  general  principle  in- 
volved in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Burgea  now  moved  an  adjournment;  and,  the 
question  being  taken,  it  passed  in  the  affirmative.  Ayes 
98,  noes  76.  So  the  house  adjourned. 

Wedneaday , Jan.  23.  Various  committees  having 
made  reports,  the  house  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Chilton  which  were 
under  consideration  yesterday;  on  resuming  the  subject 
to-day  Mr.  Barney  replied  in  opposition  to  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Chilton  on  the  subject  of  his  resolu- 
tions. He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Kremer  and  Buchanan. 
The  first  named  gentleman  advocated  the  resolution,  but 
Mr.  B.  did  not  think  it  was  the  proper  time,  or  that  the 
resolutions  were  calculated  to  effect  the  objects  desired. 
After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  McDuffie,  who  did  not 
think  the  enquiry  an  appropriate  duty  for  the  committee 
df  ways.apd  means?  and  that  they  could  not  possibly  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Chilton  to  di- 
vide his  resolution,  and  would,  for  the  present,  move  to 
Iky  it  upon  the  table;  but  was  willing  to  withdraw  the 
motion,  if  that  gentleman  wished  to  say  any  thing  farther 
in  explanation  or  defence  of  it. 

Mr.  Stewart  of  Pennsylvania,  requested  Mr.  McDuf- 
fie to  withdraw  the  motion;  but  he  said  he  could  not  do  so, 
"unless  at  the  request  of  the  mover. 

Mr.  Chilton  (the  mover)  having  made,  with  success,  a 
similar  request,  was  proceeding  to  explain  the  object  of 
(he  resolution,  when 

The  speaker  announced  that  the  hour  allotted  to  reso- 
lutions had  now  expired. 

Mr.  Barney  moved  to  postpone  the  orders  of  the  day, 
tor  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with  the  present  discussion; 
hut  the  motion  was  negatived. 

A message  was  received  from  the  pi’esident  ofthe  same 
tenor  as  that  inserted  in  this  day’s  proceedings  of  the  se- 
nate, relative  to  the  dividing  line  between  the  territory  of 
Florida  ami  the  state  of  Georgia,  which  was  referred  to 
(he  committee  on  the  judiciary,  after  a desultory  debate 
between  Messrs.  White,  Wilile,  Gilmer  and  JJayne. 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Marignv  D.  Auterive. 

Mr.  Burgea,  who  had  the  floor  from  the  adjournment 
of  yesterday,  addressed  the  house  in  a speech  of  about 
two  hours  in  length,  in  oppbsition  to  the  amendment. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Weems,  who  spoke  with 
great  animation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  after  a few  introductory  remarks,  quoted, 
from  the  register  of  debates,  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Storrs, 
In  the  case  of  claims  for  damages  for  the  seizure  of  pro- 
perty by  American  offioers  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and 
which  lie  supposed  to  be  in  contradiction  with  certain  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  same  gentleman  in  the  present  debate. 

Mr.  Whittlesey,  from  the  committee  of  claims,  then 
spoke  for  some  time  in  vindication  of  the  report  of  that 
committee,  and  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

He  was  followed,  in  a short • speech,  by  Mr.  Owen, 
chiefly  in  exculpation  of  himself  froth  an  unintentional 
misrepresentation  of  his  opinions. 

Mr.  Gurtey  then  briefly  summoned  up  the  arguments 
which  had  been  adduced  against  the  amendment,  and  re- 
plied to  them  in  order.  It  was  now  5 o’clock,  and  the 
call  for  the  question  was  long  and  loud;  when 

Mr.  Woods,  of  Ohio,  demanded  that  it  be  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays.  They  were  ordered  by  the  house,  and 
being  taken,  stood  as  toilows: 

YEAS. — Mark  Alexander,  Robert  Allen,  Willis  Al- 
ston, William  S.  Archer,  John  S.  Barbour,  Philip  P.  Bar- 
hour, David  Barker,  jr.  D.  L.  Barringer,  John  Bell,  John 
Blah*,  Thomas  II.  Blake,  William  L.  Brent,  John  Ii. 
Brvan,  11.  A.  Buckner,  C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Samuel  P. 
Carson,  John  Carter,  Thomas  Chilton,  N.  H.  Claiborne, 
James  Clarke,  Henry  W.  Conner,  David  Crockett,  Hen- 
i*y  Daniel,  Thomas  Davenport,  Warren  R.  Davis,  Robert 
Xtesn$  Clemen*  D.ot*Sey,  fj/dliam  Drayton,  Edward Kve- 


rett,  John  Floyd,  Era.  John  Floyd,  Geo.  Tomlinson  Fort-. 
Joseph  Fry,  Levin  Gale,  George  R.  Gilmer,  Benjamin 
Gorham,  Henry  H.  Gurley,  Thomas  H.  Hall,  James 
Hamilton,  jr.  Charles  E.  Haynes,  Joseph  Heaiy,  Jame^ 
L.  Hodges,  Gabriel  Holmes,  Jacob  C.  Lacks,  Jonathan 
Jennings,  Jeromus  Johnson,  John  Leeds  Kerr,  George 
Kremer,  Joseph  Lecompte,  Pryor  Lea,  Isaac  Leffler, 
Robert  P.  Letcher,  Edward  Livingston,  Wilson  Lurnn- 
km,  Chittenden  Lyon,  John  H.  Marable,  William  l5. 
Martin,  Geo.  McDuffie,  Robt.  McHatt'on,  John  McKee, 
Charles  F.  M rcer,  Thos.  Metcalfe,  Daniel  H.  Miller 
Thos.  R.  Mitchell,  James  C.  Mitchell,  Thos  P.  Moore* 
Gabriel  Moore,  Thos.  Newton,  Wm.  T.  Nuckolls,  Geo. 
W.  Owen,  James  K.  Polk,  John  Randolph,  James  W. 
Ripley,  W illiamC.  Rives,  John  Roane,  Samuel  Sawyer, 
A.  H.  Sheppevd,  Alexander  Smyth,  James  S.  Stevenson, 
Joel  B.  Sutherland,  John  Taliaferro,  Wiley  Thomson, 
James  Trezvant,  Starling  Tucker,  Daniel  Turner,  Espy 
Van  Horn,  John  Varnura,G.  C.  Verplank,G.  C.  Wash- 
;“Ston  John  c.  Weems,  Cb’arlca  A .Wickliffe,  Richard 
H.  Wilde,  Ephraim  K.  Wilson,  Joseph  1.  Wingate  Silas 
Wood,  Joel  Yancey — 96. 

NAYS — Samuel  C.  Allen,  John  Anderson,  SamudI 
Anderson,  William  Armstrong,  John  Bailey,  Noyes  Bar- 
ber, Stephen  Barlow,  Daniel  1).  Barnard,  fchabod  Bart- 
lett, Mordecai  Bartley,  Isaac  C.  Bates,  Philemon  Beech- 
er, Titus  Brown,  James  Buchanan,  Daniel  A.  A.  Buck., 
Tristanr  Burges,  Samuel  ButmaB,  Samuel  Chase,  John 
C.  Clark,  Richard  Coulter,  W.  Creighton,  jr.  B.  W 
CrowninshieldjJohn  Davenport,  John  Davis,  Joseph  Dun- 
can, Henry  W.  Dwight,  Jonas  Earll,  jr.  Chauncey  For- 
ward, Daniel  G.  Garnsey,  Nathaniel  Garrow,  Inn  is  Green. 
John  Hallock,  jr.  Jonathan  Harvey,  Selah  R.  Hobbie, 
Michael  Hoffman,  Jonathan  Hunt,  Ralph  J.  Ingersoll, 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Kensey  Johns,  jr.  Riehard  Keese’ 
Adam  King,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Peter  Little,  John  Locke, 
John  Long,  John  Magee,  Henry  Markell,  Henry  C.  Mar- 
tindale, Lewis  Maxwell,  John  Maynard,  William  McCoy, 
Rufus  Mclutire  Samuel  McKean,  William  McLean, 
Orange  Menvin,  Charles  Miner,  John  Mitchell,  Tho- 
mas J.  Oakley,  Jeremiah  O’Brien, Dutee  J.  Pearce,  Isaars 
Pierson,  David  Plant,  William  Ramsay,  John  Reed,  Wil- 
liam Russell,  John  Sargeant,  John  Sloane,  OliVer  II. 
Smith,  William  Stauberry,  John  B.  Sterigere,  Andrew 
Stewart,  Henry  R.  Storrs,  John  G.  Stower,  Samud 
Swan,  Benjamin  Swift,  John  W.  Taylor,  Hedge  Thomp- 
son, PhineasL.  Tracy,  Ebenezer  Tucker,  Joseph  Y’ancej 


.irt.i.o,  usuu,  ounn  a.  woou,  jonn  wootls, 

vid  Woodcock,  George  Wolf,  JohnC.  Wright — 92. 

So  the  amendment  was  adopted,  and  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading  to- 
morrow. Whereupon,  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday’s  proceedings. 

The  senate  was  principally  occupied  m discussing  fche. 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Macon  yesterday,  and  the  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  surviving  officers  of  the  revolution. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  the  discussion  of  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Chilton  was  resumed.  Mr.  Chilton 
then  made  some  observations  in  defence  of  his  resolution, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Randolph,  who  concluded  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  by  a resolution  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 
On  this  question  the  ayes  and  noes  were  ordered;  and  on 
its  being  taken,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  47  to 
149.  The  speaker  having  then  announced  his  intention 
to  call  the  orders  ofthe  day,  Mr.  Stewart  moved  to  post- 
pone the  orders  ofthe  day;  which  motion  prevailed — ayes 
84  noes  82.  The  discussion  was  then  resumed,  by 
Messrs.  Culpeper,  Randolph , Barney ■,  Taylor , Buchan- 
an, Mitchell  and  Daniel.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr 
McDuffie,  Mr.  Chilton  modified  his  resolution,  so  as  to 
make  the  reference  to  a select  committee.  The  discus- 
sion continued  until  half  past  three.  Mr.  Taylor  having 
moved  the  following  amendment  to  the  resolution, 
strike  out  all  after  the  word  “that, ’’  and  insert,  the  cvai» 
mittee  of  ways  and  means  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
and  report  to  this  bouse,  what  offices  in  their  opinion, 
may  be  most  advantageously  discontinued;  what  salaries 
will  reasonably  bear  reduction;  and  such  other  means  of 
retrenchment  as  to  them  may  seem  necessary:  before  the 
question,  was  taken  the  house  adjourned. 
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flooft  of  docu-  I Avrro.se  M aresu  a l,  archbishop  of  Ball, more,  de- 
ments which  wo  must  publj>!i,  an  deport  unity  lias  been  }*f>ar‘  ■■Hfa  ’ 


SC^Kxpecting  soon  .to  bane  a -great 


taken  to  dispose  of  a quantity  of musce!  Igneous  arfidlcs 
that  had  accumulated  on  our  hands? 

The  chief  part  of  the  time  of  the  houst*  of  rqprostnta- 
fives  of  the  United  States,  has,  for  many  days,  been  ’ «c- 
cu'pied  in  discussing  certain  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Chilton,  of  Kentucky,  which  have  been  much  modified,  or 
altered,  since  offered,  and  may  yet  assume  other  new* 
shapes,  or  take  a new  and  diderent  direction— fbrthere 
does  not  'appear  to  he  any  degree  of  concord  about  them. 
Their  subject  is  such  as  to  Irate*  called  forth,  or  tolerated, 
a long  debate  “about  matters  ami  things  in  general,” 
post  or  in  prospect;  with  no  small  proportion  of  personal 
invective  and  keen  remark,  in  which  the  resolutions  tliem- 
3elv»3  ituW-bjtct.  gi'ouud  as  to  render 

H oftentimes  ditficidv  ..  • ^ tho  subject  ?♦*«- 

iX^^UgfpiKlucvaittoiL ! TiSe  Urier»«k.  of  t.hc  aft 1 t \ titfttt-n Lum 

pres?  for  on  inquiry  into  alleged  abuses,  and  seem  pre- 
pared for  the  severest  scrutiny;  hut  many  of  the  “op- 
position” regard  the  resolutions  as  ill-advised,  or  pre- 
mature, and  heartily  wish  that  they  had  never  been  offer-  ■ 


ted  this  life  on  Wednesday  kist.  Ku,wasa  mao  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  his  piety,  benevolence  and  learn* 
iug:  tolerant  ini  his  principles,  he  jesp  ctcil  the  religion-? 
teucts  ot  others,  and  was  only  anxious  to  excel  in  doing 
goad.  The  affectionate  regard  of  a great  body  of  the 
members  of  this  community,  is  the  best  testimony  mb- 
vor  of  his  virtues  and  of  a well  speat  life. 

Policy  or  New  York.  We  lately  irmutfcmed  our 
instance  of  the  effect  ot  the  policy  of  Virginia;  its  oppo- 
site is  in  the:  estimate  of  gov.  Clinton,  that  the  canals  ci 
New  York  have  added  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  property  of  the  people  of  that  s' -do.  We  think 
the  estimate  is  a reasonable  one.  *TIm  roads  and  canals 

Pennsylvania  have  probably  bran  if.  ted  ftr.it  s'nte  h an 
eqVAl  Rtr-oty-t ? and  j»s  much  Iris ' ' o’-  :.d'd  • .f>~ 

' ‘ ‘ ■■  • > <"■  • |,«vi'u...  iy 

ploying  many  thousands  of  persons  and  furnishing  an  in- 
valuable market  for  the  farmers.  Virginia  mi'dit  hav: 
been  what  either  of  these  states  is,  had  labor  been  hon- 
ored in  that  commonwealth.  Indeed,  she  has  within 


herself  more  natural  advantages  than  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania;  but  the  disposition  t6  improve  them  has 
been  unhappily  vrnntiug. 


cd — and  seemingly  know  not  how  to  get  rid  of  them. — 

The  debate  is  of  mach  interest  to  politicians — but  as  so 
much  is  said  in  a day  as  we  could  print  in  our  weekly 
sheet,  we  are  compelled  to  omit  the  whole.  For  our- 
selves, we  hope  that  the  inquiry  will  be  rigidly  made — 
if  there  are  abuses,  1 1 * 1 ! 1 ’ 1 ' 'r 

Jvcy  had  been  vv 

let  congress  stand  responsible  for  wrongs  committed  on  i uiiu  uuuses,  imn-seats,  iorests,  fa  . caused  by  .... 

the  people,  and  the  executive  be  relieved  of  the  odium  1 ’ PfiobaMy  twenty  times, and  already 

that  should  attach  to  extravagance, 
suppose,  is  a well-fitted  time  for  an 

Imth  houses  of  congress  being  opposed  .^v.  ^ ...  • , 

fratiun,  collusion  cannot  be  suspected;  which  it  might  be,  j , 1 ,s  _ ,c  in  5Uucesstul_  operation.  We 


iMPnorBkiSNTS.  But  is  if  possible  *0  entr- 
ies, they  should  be  exhibited;  but  if  mo-  ; lS*e  t"e ‘increased  value  of  real  and  personal  property  be« 
tastefully  expended,  according  to  law , ^ 2V se  , ,raProve**eiits  Die  advance  in  the  r?al-  value 
id  responsible  for  wrongs  committed  on  j nds  :i*‘d  houses,  mill-seats,  forests,  he.  > apsed  by  the 
elieved  of  the  odium  ^C;V  \°*k  °anal.-s»  probably  t wen U times, and  already, 
e.  The  present,  we  ' ex.^.cdc<l!  thc  w,5o/V c?Pt  the  canals;  and  the  property 

n ample  examination;  ™n  the  ivango  of  Uip  lmo  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
>osedto  the  admirrffe-  iwH’oad,  alone,  will  he  advanced  fifty  .millions  by  the 


and,  witliout  authority,  thriist  then*  hands  into  the  pub-  I A ':Ue  riduation  ol^  property  in  t!ie  city  of  Albany,  bv 
lie  treasury.  Justice  to  the  people  and  to  their  officers,  re-  1 hu*  assessors,  s.k-ys  t.ie  fbhowinguesulta 
quires  this  of  the  house  of  representatives,  who  hold  the  1 proper* ) $4,041,574 

3,566,560 


quires  this  of  the  house  of  representatives,  who  hold  the 
purse-strings  of  the  government — or,  at  le?;st,  ought  to  ; 
hold  them,  through  their  committee  of  ways  and  »,-•••  -ns, 
which  is  specially  charged  with  a care  of  the  finance.  .. 


Perarual 


The  committee  on  manufactures  may  be  said  to  ha 
tdOsed  their  examinations  on  Saturday  last.  * At  a la 
period,  they  consented  to  receive  the  testimony  of  per 
sons  who  had  not  been  summoned,  and  we  have  reason 


re  ! htlpnja 
; fi  ' 


T, 408,134 

^ • f i v IS  $44,941  72.  The  pojni- 

^cstimr  IP/.'-  - • i tile  average  tax  is  equal 


^•vi> 

b dieve  that  a great  mass  of  important  information  was  } : '.v  r ’easing  in  -wealth  and  population;  and 

I * id  before  them;  and  we  understand  that  the  manner  of  1 ?.^a,cr* .ar<'*.^;*/S MI*  , ;’P^By.  Internal  improvemert. 


Tboy.  and.  llochcstei 


am  important  cities—" 


H:  not  vet 


rnwterinlly  changed  for 


l\c  better, 

-a.-v  M - . j-w.j  HWEjiu  .itrt 

'.aneed,  and  cannot,  nntil  a rightful  bill  for  the  further 
protection  of  domestic  industry  shall  have  actually  passed 
0 ;th  houses  of  congress;  we  have  feared  a sinking  by 
overloading,  or  an  upset  by  a side-wind — and  the  more 
itpprebc; uietl  that  one  or  the  other  would  happen  the 
more  narrowly  nnd  nearly  that  we  viewed  the  subject. 

here  is  a phalanx  in  either  house  prepared  to  vote 
agsttmt  any  bill-— ready,  indeed,  to  repeal  all  the  laws 
a- Inch  have  been  passed  to  protect  agriculture,  eum- 
mcrce  r r manrfactnres;  and  the  powei-'ofdhey:,  tssist- 
vd  by  a little  rriaiutgenieitt  rm  the  part  of  others,  may 
accomplish  very  surprising  tilings.  At  pt  <-  nt,  however, 
ve  do  not  feel  r t liberty  to  say  ftudher,  than  that  we 
s.udl  w ate 1 1,,  with  deep  interest,  thdf  progress  ol  the  bill. 

sCjP’Wc  have  kept  back  our  paper  rn  expectation  of 
receiving  the  hill — it  is  inserted  in  a subsequent  page. — 


ft  ft,, 


iufav*  >: 

-l“  - »J  . -A . ' • :•  .nV  ft'"”-  an-. 

: wonders  in  many  of  the  .states.  They  arc 


ar.u  .dojm-'Aie  r.M'uf;-/-.-:  --  s ihc'."-' 

T&trrriBre  ‘ 

acCainpl 

a 3 genii  more  potent  than  the  fabled  spirits  of  the  east 
and  are  impressed  with  the  true  “seal of  Solomon  ” anif 
‘ wisdom  is  well  pleased  of  her  works.  The  next  census 
ill  speak  on  these  subjects  in.  a most  intelligent  man- 
ner, and develope  “secrets  worth  knowing.” 

T^froyemem-s  on  lake  Erie.  —The  chief  en^ncei-’ 
ot  the  war  department,  has  reported  to  the  government 
that  trie  pier  authorised  to  be  built  at  Dunkirk  h*  > 
nor,  has  been  partly  made,  and  will  be  completed  th i f 
season.  At  the  mouth  of  Cay  ho  gu  river  a dam  lias  been 
built,  the  sand  bar  excavated,  and  nateri.Ma  collected  m 
prosecution  of  the  authorized  improvements  of  the  har- 
bor of  Cleaveland.  The  contract  has  been  formed  for 
the  construction  of  a pier  at  La  PJaisance  bay.  At  the 
k ’ i .>  .•  ,,  . - * — — ...  mouth  of  Ashtabula  creek,  the  piers  have  been  extended 

no  i<k-a n-stt  rt  will  passtn  itS  present  sl.ap-.-,  Imt  214  yar.ls  into  llic  lake,  wluel,  ^ive  4 fret  t-ti  the  tor 
32  th1  'fr^T  reTfe*  “ ’*'*■  !l  <l,'b  I They  «et«  bccarricl  10S  vlr, Is  further.  TlZ  pkrs  ^ 
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already  removed,  -and  the  water  deepened.  The  works 
at  the  head  of  Buffalo  creek,  Huron  river,  at  Erie  and 
Cunningham’s  creek,  are  all  in  progress,  and  with  flatter- 
ing prospects. 

Western  trade.  The  Sandusky,  (Ohio),  Clarion, 
states  that  the  merchandise  landed  at  that  port,  the  past 
season,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  million, 
three  hundred  and*  nineteen  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  three  dollars!  The  goods  were  for  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 

Cuba.  Ah  aceount  of  the  commerce, of  this  island 
for  the  year  1826  has  been  published:  The  following 
items  may  serve  most  general  purposes — 

Imported. — Rice,  493,242  arrobes;*  codfish,  214,064 
arrobes;  pork,  12,765  barrel  sfbeef,  12,552  barrels;  flour, 
147,995  do.;  hams;  34,112  arrobes* butter,  188,072  do.; 
lard,  9,845  do.,  spermaceti  candles,  216,800  lb. 

Exported.—  Sugar,  6,236,390  arrobes;  coffee,  1,773- 
798  do.;  wax,  22,918  do.;  brandy,  2,597  pipes;  honey, 
68,880  coboys  of  30  arrobes.;  tobacco,  79,581  arrobes; 
cigars,  197,194  pounds. 

Imports  into  Cuba  in  1826. 

Dollars.  Reals. 

In  national  vessels  ' 2,858,793  1 

Foreign  do  10,807,339 

Warehoused  for  entry  and  con- 
sumption 1,759,6*1  4 


Total  . 14,925,734 

Exports  from  Cuba  in  1826. 

In  national  vessels  1,992,689  ^ 

Foreign  do  10,504,309.  % 

From  warehouse  1,312,839  5 


Total  . 13,809,838 

The  duties  on  imports  amounted  to 

A $3,782,409  5 

And  exports  to  901,343  7% 

The  following  is  the  total  amount  of  exports  for  the 
year  1827: — Sugar  261,005^  boxes,  and  1,603  hhds.;  cof- 
fee, 1,453,900  arrobes;  molasses,  43,598  hhds.;  honey, 
222  hhds.;  wax,  10,083^  arrobes;  hides,  23,951;  Tafia, 
1,928  pipes;  segars,  187,526^  lbs.;  tobacco,  792,253  lbs. 
and  specie,  $1,105,995. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  trade  car- 
ried on  with  Havana  by  American  vessels,  by  stating 
the  fact  that,  at  the  latest  date,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  thirty  eight  vessels  in  port,  of  which  ninety-jive , 
(more  than  two  thirds),  were  American. 

Connecticut.  There  were  in  Connecticut,  in  the  fall 
of  1826,  no  less  than  367,098  sheep,  valued  in  the  assess- 
ment list  at  $405,964,  which  on  an  average  will  produce 
at  least  three  pounds  of  wool  each,  making  in  the  sum 
total,  1,001,294  pounds  of  wool  grown  in  the  state.  We 
have  of  various  kinds  of  manufactures  185Qin  Connecti- 
cut, the  actual  value  of  which,  as  assessed  in  1826,  is 
$1,042,697.  [ Hartford  Times. 

Philadelphia  is  the  .greatest  manufacturing  eity  in  the 
United  States— but  its  foreign  commerce,  like  that  of 
Boston,  is  increasing.  Its  foreign  imports,  exclusive  of 
those  from  the  East  Indies,  during  the  three  first  quar- 
ters of  1827,  amount  to  7,902,477  dollars;  for  the  three 
first  quarters  of  1826,  they  amounted  to  7,458,412  dol- 
lars; making  a difference,  in  favor  of  1827,  of  $444,065. 

The  Lackaw ANA  COAL  MINES  have  been  purchased 
by  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal  company,  for  140,000 
dollars,  of  Messrs.  M.  and  W.  Wurtz.  They  are  situat- 
ed inLuzerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  32  miles  from  Wilks- 
barre.  The  mines  are  both  open,. and  the  coal  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,— large  quantities  of  it  will  be  sent  to  mar- 
ket in  the  current  year. 

Lake  Champlain.  The  following  article  from  the 
Vermont  Jhwora,  in  favor  of  internal  improvements  and 
the  home  trade,  is  worth  a speech  of  forty  columns  against 
them!  * , 

*The  trrrobe  avtfirdupuT. 


We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  in  what  proportidv. 
business  on  the  like  has  increased  the  past  season;  but 
from  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  towns  on  its  borders, 
and  from  the  statements  pf  Individuals,  we  are  confident 
the  increase  has-been  very . considerable.  It  may  be 
gratifying  to  those  who  do  not  already  know  the  fact,  to 
state^tliatj  until  the  .opening 'of .the  Champlain  canal,  there 
were  only  about  twenty  vessels  on  the  lake;  that  last  year, 
as  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  these  were  litio  hundred 
and  eighteen ,•  and  now  the  number  may  be  safely  compute 
ed  at  tw.b  hundred  a>id  fifty.  The  tolls  received  by  the 
collector  of'tfie  Ciktmplain'icanal  at  Whitehall,  up  to  the 
30th>  of  SeptemBer  of  last  year,  amounted  to  $39,125  23, 
and  afltfiat  time  if  was’qstimated  that$5,000  more  would  be 
received  beforfe  the  close  of  navigation — amount*r  j in  the 
whdle  to  _$44,K'5  v The'amOUnt  received  by  the  collec- 
tor (he  present  season,  up  to  the  first  inst.  $46,046  21;  and 
to  this  was  probably. added  before  the  close  of  navigation,  a 
sum  sufficient  to'  exceed  the  whole  amount  received  last 
year  by  $3,000,  The  Peru  company,  and  Dalliba  & Co. 
have  the  present  season  manufactured  and  shipped  for  the 
southern  market,  a much  greater  amount  of  iron  ware  than 
heretofore;  and  the  trade  in  iron  ore,  lumber,  marble  and 
various  other  commodities  has  been  extensively  prosec 

‘ ‘Yankee  notions!”  After  the  last  exhibition  ofwarks 
of  industry  and  skill  m agriculture  and  manufactures  al 
Worcester,  Mass,  the  society  dined  together— at  which 
time  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  no  small  quantity— 
hence  the  point  of  several  of  the  toasts. 

The  present  anniversary  of  the  society — Furnishing 
proof  that  the  drenching  of  the  man,  cannot  damp  the  ar- 
dor of  the  farmer. 

Our  next  anniversary — May  it  find  us  with  -warm 
hearts  and  leave  us  with  dry  backs. 

Agriculture — The  great  chain  of  political  union,  which 
becomes  brighter  and  stronger  by  use. 

Manufactures — Dependent  for  support  on  agriculture 
— they  will  repay  that  support  by  increasing  the  markets, 
of  the  farmer. 

The  great  farm  with  its  twenty-four  enclosures — May 
a portion  of  its  profits  be  annually  applied  to  a more  direcl 
intercourse  among  the  proprietors — in  facilities  to  the 
mansion  and  conveyance  to  market. 

The  hardy  labors  of  the  ploughman — whose  industiy 
will  not  tire  in  sunshine,  and  with  whom  a wet  coat  never 
produces  relaxed  smews. 

Brother  Jonathan's  anginal  mode  of  employing  his  boys 
in  a wet  day — if  it  rained  too  hard  to  work  out  doors,  to 
go  to  weedingin  the  garden. 

Fashion— The  best  fashion  of  farmers  which  brings 
the  best  farmers  into  fashion 

Providence,  R.  I.  is  a great  seat  of  the  manufacto- 
ries of  cotton;  and,  while  the  ingenious  and  industrious 
proprietors  have  accumulated  largely  for  themselves  and 
enriched  many  of  their  neighbors,  they  have  furnished 
the  public  with  artioles  at  one  half  the  price  which  they 
cost  when  imported,  and  have  added  a handsome  amount 
to  the  value  of  our  exports;  for  their  goods  can  be  sold, 
and  are  sold,  cheaper  at  Vera  Crn*,i“n  Janeiro.  VnV 
parasio,  Lima,  &c.  than  the  British  of  like  character,  and 
always  command  tne  preference  of  purchasers^  “Lh> 
tie  Rhode  Island”  could  pnrcbase  and  pay  the  whole 
fee-value  of  some  much  larger  states.  Providence,  m> 
doubt,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  of  its  size  in  the 
known  world,  and  is  growing  rapidly  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. “Industry  must  prosper!” 

A late  letter  from  Providence  says— “No  place  in  New* 
England  is  thriving  with  such  rapidity  as  this;  in  proof  of 
it,  let  me  instance  some  of  the  works  in  which  our  citizens 
are  engaged,  either  for  the  whole  or  a principal  part.  1 
The  canal  to  Worcester , This  passes  about  40  miles 
into  the  interior  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  lined  by  mantis 
factoring  establishments  the  whole  distance,  at  the  large 
inland  town  of  Worcester,  the  capital  of  a rich  agricuRu-, 
ral  district,  and  a place  of  considerable  trade,  it  is  justly 
calculated  to  advance  materially  the  interests  of  this  place. 
2.  The  arcade.  This  building  Is  three  stories  high,  with 
28  stores  on  the  lower  floor,  and  an  equal  number  of 
rooms  on  the  second. and  .third;  which  will  be  let  in  part 
• for  Shops,  and*  in  par, t for  bther  purposes.  /Each  -&0ht- 
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will  be  ornamented  with  six  Corinthian  pillars  of  granite; 
tod  from  the  model,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  a most 
chaste  and  beautiful  building.  Near  this  commercial  fo- 
cus, it  is  proposed  to  erect  a splendid  hotel.  3.  A steam, 
manufacturing  establishment , about  300  feet  in  length; 
a large  and  elegant  asylum  for  the<poor;  a church  and  a 
vast  number  of  private  edifices,  are  now  erecting.  As 
our  whole  population  is  not  more  than  1G,000,  you  will 
admit  that  we  are  doing  a good  deal.  Our  little  dwarf  of 
a state,  in  fact,  contains  a very  Respectable  portion  of  the 
whole  manufacturing  business*  and  the  capital  of  the 
country;  anti  so  long  as  these  flourish,  this  town  will  rise 
with  them.  ” 

Wonderful  alteration.  From  the  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal. T wenty-eight  years  ago,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
now  a senator  in  congress  from  this  state,  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  house  of  representatives,  as  a delegate 
from  the  whole  northwestern  territory.  Whata  change  has 
taken  place  under  his  eye!  The  fierce  natives  of  the  fo- 
rest, after  many  a struggle,  have  disappeared  before  the 
face  of  while  men.  Their  shrill  war  whoop  is  no  longer 
heard  to  animate  the  heart  of  the  warrior  to  battle,  or 
to  sound  the  signal  of  death  at  midnight  to  the  white  in- 
mates of  the  cabin — their  canoe  is  no  longer  seen  to  float 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Huron  and  Erie,  or  wend  its  way 
among  the  sinuosities  of  the  beautiful  river.  The  council . 
fire  is  broken  up — what  few  have  survived  the  bloody 
contest,  with  their  daring  invaders,  have  turned  their  face 
to  the  distant  west,  and,  with  a sigh,  bid  farewell  to  the 
rich  vallies  and  hunting  grounds  where  the  bones  of  their 
fathers  repose.  A new  race  now  occupy  their  pos- 
sessions, and  the  wilderness  is  made  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.  The  forest  is  thinned  by  the  blows  of  the  back- 
woodsman— villages  and  cultivated  fields  arise  on  every 
side — the  land  teems  with  population — the  rivers,  which 
felt  no  weight  before  but  the  canoe  of  the  warrior  hast- 
ening to  battle,  are  now  covered  with  freights,  conveying 
the  rich  products  of  the  west  to  market — canals  and  roads 
are  constructed  for  commercial  and  friendly  intercourse 
—halls  of  legislation  and  justice  arc  erected  for  the  go- 
vernment of  this  thriving  people — and  colleges,  semina- 
ries, and  common  schools,  are  founded,  to  dispense  the 
treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  knowledge  to  their  sons. 

Such  is  the  wonderful  change  that  has  passed  under  the 
eye  of  this  sole  delegate  of  the  northwestern  territory  in 
1799.  The  territory  whicli  he  then  represented  is  now 
cut  up  into  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  the 
territory  of  Michigan — and  leaving  a tract  of  country  to 
tbe  northwest,  sufficient  to  form  several  more  states. 
At  that  time  this  district  contained  about  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  population  at  present  is  much  over  a mil- 
lion; and  is  represented  in  congress  by  eighteen  represen- 
tatives, six  senators,  and  one  delegate.  An  advance  simi- 
lar to  this,  in  population  and  improvement,  will  perhaps 
never  be  witnessed  again. 


New  York — cotton  trade.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  a letter  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Cahoone 
and  Co.  brokers,  shewing  the  import  of  cotton  into  New 
York,  for  the  entire  year  1827. 

Imported  framt  New  Orleans  36,201  bale3. 

'!i*.  •'  4 Georgia  66,212 

S.  Carolina  28,452 

N.  Carolina  36,679 

Mobile  39,549 

Florida  1,492 

Virginia  6,429 

Foreign  232 


Total  315,705 

Ql  which  the  “total  exports  of  every  description,”  are 
estimated  at  191,626  bales,  the  quantity  taken  by  manu- 
facturers 24,000 and  the  stock  on  hand  about  12,000,  being 
nearly  the  same  as  at  the  end  of  the  year  1826. 


Lead  mines — ( Jfflssuuri .) — The  St.  Louis  Republican 
gives  some  interesting  calculations  respecting  the  Red 
River  lead  mines,  since  their  establishment,  the  editors 
state:  that  the  estimate  of  the  amount  produced  in  the 
last  year,  has  more  than  equalled  their  calculations;  and 
:f  we  regard  the  difficulties  under  which  the  miners  have 
Et  all  times  labored,  and  which  have  proved  very  detri- 


mental to  their  interests,  must  be  considered  as  of  a highly 
satisfactory  character.  From  the  estimates  to  which  we 
have  referred,  we  gather  the  following  facts'. — In  1823 
and  1824,  the  amount  of  mineral  ore  obtained  at  these 
mines  was  about, 200,000  pounds;  in  1 825, 672,000  pounds; 
1826,  743,000  pounds;  and  in  1827,  5,080,000  pounds. 
Should  no  depreciation  be  experienced  in  the  price  of 
the  article  in  the  market,  we  think  it  may  safely  be  caldu- 
lated,  that  the  increase  during  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
in  a proportionate  ratio  to  that  of  1827.  To  avoid  the 
possibility  of  such  a result,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  ask  of 
Congress  an  increase  of  the  tariff-  upon  foreign  lead,  or  at 
least  a modification  of  it,  so  as  to  exclude  its  importation. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  this  will  raise  the  price,  nor  Is  It 
asked  with  that  view;  but  only  to  secure  our  citlxenS 
against  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  article  in  such 
quantities  as  fo  glut  the  market. 

With  the  advantages  of  permanent  establishments,  with 
increased  facilities  in  working,  and  the  abundant  capital 
invested  in  them,  it  may  reasouably  be  presnmed,  that  a 
quantity  amply  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  Unite 
ed  States  will  be  produced.  The  lands  contiguous  to 
the  mines  have  already  greatly  increased  in  value;  and 
there  has  accrued  to  the  United  States,  for  leases,  daring 
the  last  year,  about  30,000  dollars.  The  general  govern- 
ment, in  consulting  the  interest  of  that  clas-s  of  the  com- 
. m unity  engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade,  will,  consequently, 
be  mutually  benefitted. 

New  York.  Treasurer’s  report. — It  appears  by  the 
report  of  the  state  treasury,  that  the  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  Nov.  amounted  to  $1,705,377  S9. 
Of  these  receipts,  the  sum  of  $298,  289  65,  was  for  auc- 
tion duties,  all  of  which,  except  about  $1,000,  as  we  un» 
derstand,  was  collected  in  this  city.  For  canal  tolls, 
$847,759  14;  salt  duty,  $130,656  54;  for  tax  on  incorpo- 
rated companies,  $25,867  64.  We  made  an  estimate  the 
other  day,  that  the  surplus  revenue  arising  from  tolls 
alone,  would  leave  a balance  of  $400,000,  after  paying  the 
interest  of  the  canal  debt,  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  principal,  or  the  construction  of  further  public 
works,  as  the  legislature  might  prefer.  But  the  revenue 
arising  from  sales  at  auction,  and  the  salt  duties  which 
are  pledged  to  tho  canal  fund,  did  not  at  the  moment  oE- 
cur  to  us.  The  revenue  from  these  two  sources  alcme 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  $428,946  19;  so  that  our  revenue 
for  the  extinguishment  of  our  debt,  or  the  execution  of 
roads  and  canals,  and  other  public  works,  amounts  td 
more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  anjumt. 

[Corn.  £d. 

Religious  feuds.  We  observe,  with  great  regre^ 
certain  proceedings  in  the  society  of  Friends  or  Quakers, 
and  of  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  threaten  the  actual  disunion  of  both  of  these  re» 
spectable  and  valuable  religious  associations  into  two 
part3.  Wc  are  not  aware  ol  tbe  matters  which  are,  re- 
spectively, m controversy — And,  if  we  understood  them, 
should  not  take  any  stand  in  favor  or  against  either.  It 
is  out  of  our  way — and  we  would  rather  launch  our  bark 
into  any  other  than  a religious  tempest,  for  it  is  less  dis- 
criminating, tolerant  and  just  than  any  other.  We  hope., 
however,  neither  party  to  tliese  unpleasant  controversies 
may  too  rigidly  draw  the  line  between  orthodoxy  and 
religious  liberty.  There  is  a medium  between  despotism 
and  anarchy,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  well  in  civil 
affairs,  and  we' know  of  no  reason  why  “errors  of  opi- 
nion” may  not  as  well  be  suffered  in  ecclesiastical  as  iu 
civil  concerns — “reason  being  left  free  to  combat  it;”  a 
respect  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  expressed  according 
to  the  articles  of  the  several  associations,  being  always 
observed.  At  any  rate,  it  is  this  principle  only  which 
can  be  sustained  in  these  United  States — in  which  no 
one  has  a right  to  think  for  another,  except  the  latter  be  a 
slave,  indeed. 

Since  writing  the  above  wc  see  it  stated  that  that  por*» 
tion  of  the  society  of  “Friends,”  who  hold  opinions 
with  Elias  Hicks,  ore  now  erecting  a huge  building  for 
public  worship,  on  the  north  sidt;  of  Cherry  Street,  h£« 
tween  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  Philadelphia. 

The  large  bell  at  the  state  house, — says  a Philadel- 
phia paper,  which  : intis  forth  its  deep  icao?  on  ejection 
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ciays,  was  put  up  by  the  provincial  assembly  of  Penns)d-. 
vania,  some  years  befove  the  revolution.  It  was  the  firs1 
bell  rung  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
proclaimed,  and  bears  this  remarkable  inscription  “pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  the  land, , and  to  ike  people  there- 
of.” 

It  is  very  singular  that  such  a motto  should  have  been 
adopted  at  a time  when  the  country  was  quietly  reposing 
under  the  dominion  of  the  British  king;  and  the  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  fact  just  stated  is  worthy  of 
remembrance. 

“High  playing!”  It  is  stated*  that  <£10,000  sterling, 
nearly  $45,000,  have  been  offered  to  ?4rs.  Siddons  and 
Charles,K  enable,  if  they  will  proceed  to  the  United  States, 
and  perform  one  year  therein,  beginning  at  Charleston 
and  ending  at  Boston.  Mrs.  Siddons  is  sixty  years  old, 
and  has  long  since  retired  from  the  stage,  but  remains  in 
excellent  health.  The  probability  of  an  acceptance  of 
this  offer  is  not  stated. 

*<Ebony  and  Topaz.”  The  following  from  the  “Bel- 
videra  Apollo,”  is  one  of  the  happiest  explanations  of  this 
teast  that  we  have  met  with: 

A subscriber  wishes  us  to  give  him  some  information  as 
tp  the  meaning  of  these  two  words.  Two  of  our  patrons 
absconded  last  week  without  leaving  the  change  doe  us 
• — 4hey  are  Ebony — and  we  received  three  subscribers 
tills  week  who  paid  in  advance — they  are  Topaz, 

New  South  Wales.  From  Ike  year  1788,  the  pe- 
riod at  w hich  the  English  government  began  to  form  es- 
tablishments of  convicts  in  New  South  Wales,  until  1821, 
(hey  Invested  in  that  object  5,501,023/.  sterling.  It  has 
been  ascertained  and  calculated, that  according  to  the  old 
method  of  maintaining  convicts  in  hulls  of  ships,  andhouses 
of  correction,  the  expense  would  have  amounted,  during 
the  same  number  of  years,  to  7,214,486/.  sterling,  by  the 
first  mode,  and  7,000,221  by  the  second.  The  offenders 
transported  in  that  period,  and  the  troops  necessary  for 
their  custody,  including  civil  employments,  form  a total 
of  33,455  persons.  The  colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
are  composed  of  five  beautiful  cities,  many  towns,  and 
innumerable  villages  and  hamlets,  and  a population  of 
40, 00b  individuals,  scientific  bodies,  houses  for  education, 
cl  lurches,  libraries,  theatres,  &c.  The  colony  possesses 
300,000  acres  of  cultivated  land,  5,000  horses,  120,000 
heads  of  black  cattle,  and  350,000  sheep.  Commerce 
produces  an  annual  exportation  of  £100,000  sterling. — 
B.ut  the  most  happy  results  of  the  change,  are  those 
which  the  convicts  themselves  experience,  who  return 
to  the  bosern  of  society,  and  become  laborious,  useful 
members,  of  the  community,  and  good  heads  of  families. 

Cmeubocr'.  The  following  account  of  the  basins  &c. 
at  this  famous  port  in  France,  is  from  a late  English  pa- 
per. 

The  works  at  Cherboug  were  destroyed  by  the  Eng-, 
liihin  1758.  They  were  afterwards  resumed,  on  a stu- 
pendous scale,  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  carried  on  til!  the  re- 
volution, when  their  progress  was  interrupted;  since 
w hich  they  have  been  going  on  with  great  spirit,  and  two 
inamense  basins,  building  slips,  and  the  docks  connected 
with  them,  have  been  completed.  The  basins  are  exca- 
vated out  of  granite  rocks;  one  is  30  feet  deep,  and  the 
other  60  feet  deep;  the  ships  are  launched  into,  and  dock- 
ed out  of  the  smaller  one,  which  will  contain  about  16 
sail  of  the  line.  The  larger  basin  is  for  the  fleet,  when 
ready  for  sea,  in  which  24  sail  of  the  line  can  be  moored 
with  the  greatest  ease,  by  means  of  anchors  inserted  in 
the  granite,  and,  when  wanted,  can  be  at  sea  in  a few 
hours.  The  two  basins  commuuicate  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  harbor.  The  covers  over  the  slips  and 
docks  are  on  a grand  and  magnificent  scale;  they  are 
-erected  on  granite  piers,  with  the  roofs  constructed  on  a 
mdst  excellent  principle,  and  executed  in  a very  supe- 
rior style:  they  are  regularly  stated,  each  roof  having  a 
• junrubVr  of  rows  of  lights,  each  row  containing  27  win- 
dows, \ There  are  two  three-decked  ships,  and  two 
ships-  of  10t)  gtins  on  two  decks,  building;  they  are  con- 
sidered of  a most,  beautiful  form,  and  are  of  very  large 
dfihunsi’cnis.  Tire  length  on  their  lower  deck  is  217  feet 


and  breadth  57  feet.  There  are  likewise  building,  fri- 
gates of  very  large  dimensions,  and  several  very  large 
steam  boats. 

Abo,  in  Finland,  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  4th  Sept. — 785  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes, 
besides  all  the  chief  public  buildings,  and  the  cathedral 
ot  St.  Henry,  which  had  9tood  700  years,  the  university 
with  40,000  volumes,  &c.  &c.  Of  the  14,000  inhabitants 
which  the  city  contained,  11,000  were  deprived  of  their 
homes.  The  Russian  government  had  made  much  exer- 
tion to  soften  this  calamity,  by  allowances  of  money  and 
provisions,  &c. 

Russian  aiimy.  A London  paper  says — The  captain 
of  a ship  of  war  belonging  to  a northern  state  seeking  to 
be  a naval  power,  lately  lying  at  Spithead,  was  deposed 
from  his  command  the  other  day  by  his  own  crew.  His 
offence  was  a too  despotic  nse  of  his  authority,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  (inter  alia)  he  had  thought  fit  to  mast- 
head the  surgeon,  and  cause  the  second  surgeon  to  b< 
publicly  flogged  on  deck.  The  crew  acted  in  a very  sys- 
tematic and  resolute  manner.  They  approached  the 
captain  in  a body,  anil,  respectfully  taking  off  their  hats 
one  of  the  number  stepped  forward  and  declared  the  will 
of  the  rest  not  to  allow  the  brig  to  leave  the  harbor  with 
the  captain  on  board.  After  each  sentence  the  spokes- 
man made  a pause,  whilst  the  entire  body  repeated  his 
words.  The  captain  was  obliged  to  quit,  and  took  th; 
road  to  London,  leaving  the  ship  in  command  of  the  first 
lieutenant. 


A revolutionary.  Among  the  petitions  presented 
to  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  17th  Dec.  was  one 
of  John  Blake,  a revolutionary  officer,  who  entered  the 
service  in  April,  1775;  who  was  in  the  battles  of  Long 
Island,  Harleam  Heights,  East  Chester,  White  Plains*. 
1 Trenton,  Saratoga,  Stillwater,  Stoney  Point,  besides,  a 
score  of  skirmishes. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  petition: 

“When  in  the  Jerseys,  I captured  several  small  de- 
tachments of  refugees,  which  so  irritated  their  comman- 
der, col  Delanca,  that  he  offered  a reward  of  sixty 
guineas  to  any  person  who  might  bring  me  to  him,  dead 
or  alive.  General  Washington,  then  at  Crumpoud,  in 
ths  sta(e  ot  New  York,  wrote  me  a letter  to  repair  to 
his  quarters.  When  I arrived,  he  says,  “friend  Blake, 
I have  a pleasant  tour  of  duty  for  you,  which  is  to  take  a 
detachment  of  men,  and  make  col.  Delanca,  and  his 
guard  prisoners. — I have  heard  he  ha3  offered  a bounty 
tor  you;  therefore  I give  you  this  opportunity  to  retali- 
ate.’ Accordingly,  the  following  night,  I repaired  to  his 
quarters;  but  before  I arrived  I took  two  of  his  men  who 
gave  me  the  countersign , by  which  means  1 was  enabled 
to  take  the  sentinels  without  alarming  the  guard.  I 
found  the  door  bolted,  and  went  to  the  window,  where  l 
saw  several  officers  playing  at  cards,  one  of  whom  in- 
quired what  Tvas  trumps ? 1 immediately  answered, 
Jilack  Jack,  of  the  fifth  regiment!  at  the  same  time  or- 
dering the  window  broken.  The  guard  of  36  men  and  0 
officers  were  made  prisioners,  but  the  colonel  vr, a ab 
sent  ami  escaped. 

“I  have  at  last  attained  to  my  74th  year,  without  re- 
ceiving the  compensation  due  for  my  services,  and  have 
lately  had  the  misfortune  of  having  one  of  my  arm?/ 
broken;  yet  1 am  under  the  necessity,  even  debilitated 
and  disabled  as  I am,  of  laboring  to  support  life.  But 
soon  will  the  vital  spark  expire,  and  free  iny  country 
from  my  pressing  importunities.  Shall  congress  be  re- 
proached with- partiality?  Why,  then,  do  some,  who  serv- 
ed only  nine  months,  receive  their  pensions  as  many 
years,  whilst  others,  because  they  have,  by  persevering 
industry,  obtained  a scanty  pittance,  are  remanded  from 
their  country’s  generosity  / I sincerely  hope  that,  while 
she  so  liberally  rewards  meritorious  foreigners,  who  en- 
6 red  the  servive  at  the  eleventh  hour;  she  will  not  be 
unmindful  of  the  freeborn  sons  of  America,  who  here 
the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day.  My  countrymen,  I 
reckon  upon  your  justice  and  generosity. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  pen- 
sions, • 
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Revolutionary  officers.  From  the  National  Intd- 
'iigencer — addressed  to  the  editors: 

Gentlemen:  In  conversing  with  some  gentlemen,  1 have 
been  quite  surprised  that  the)  did  not  more  correctly  un- 
derstand the  ground  of  the  claim  of  the  officers  ot  the  re- 
volutionary army,  which  is  now  before  congress.  They 
plead  the  faith  of  government,  as  solemnly  pledged  to 
give  half pay  to  them  for  life.  The  soldiers  had  no  such 
ironiise.  When  they  enlisted,  the)  liad  large  bounties 
n specie,  or  provisions  for  their  families,  besides  the  pay 
of  the  continent.  Rut  officers  had  no  such  bounty;  and 
their  depreciated  wages  did  not  find  them  even  in  clothes. 
The  officers  suffered  more  by  depreciation,  than  any 
others,  whether  soldiers  or  citizens.  But  for  this  they 
ask  no  relief.  They  plead  an  express  promise  ol  con- 
gress. The  five  years  pay  they  received  was  not  a fair 
and  reasonable  equivalent:  f v it  was  depreciated  eighty- 
live  per  cent,  when  they  received  it.  In  fact,  they  never 
acknowledged  it  to  be  an  equivalent,  and  it  never  was 
such. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  there  is  a debt  justly  due 
to  the  surviving  officer^  tbit  cannot  be  winked  out  of 
sight.  It  is  one  ‘-'rather  ot  justice  than  gratitude.”  It  is 
a peculiar  debt.  And  the  sooner  provision  is  made  to 
disc-barge  it,  the  sooner  will  thenationbe  exonerated  Irom 
an  obligation,  which  it  took  upon  itself  in  the  day  of 
danger;  and  the  full  benefit  of  which  it  has  received  in 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  which  it  enjoys  through  the 
agency,  and  sufferings  of  these  worthy  veterans. 

If  the  subject  were  submitted  to  the  people,  even  with- 
out a plea,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  a very  large 
majority  would  decide  in  favor  of  these  aged  patriots. 
For  all  their  toils  and  sufferings  in  defence  ot  freedom 
and  independence,  they  have  received  less,  far  less,  than 
any  others  who  aided  in  the  glorious  work.  They  re- 
tired Irom  the  army,  at  the  close  ofeight  years’  service, 
without  their  wages  for  immediate  use,  or  any  bounty, 
or  gratuity,  to  enable  them  to  engage  ia  business.  The 
paper  of  government  they  received  for  many  years  of 
suffering  and  action,  did  not  support  them  a single  year . 
Have  they  not,  then,  a strong  claim  upon  the  gratitude 
of  the  country?  Nay,  have  they  not  a just  claim  fora 
reward  of  services,  costly  to  themselves,  and  auspicious 
to  the  nation ! G. 

Phenomena.  A letter  from  fort  Brady,  Saut  St. 
Mane,  dated  Oct.  23,  published  in  the  Detroit  Gazette, 
says — ‘ -Since  I wrote  to  you  last,  one  incident  worthy  a 
passing  remark,  broke  in  upon  the  monotony  of  the  post. 
A sentinel,  while  walking  post  in  the  position  of  ‘support 
arms,’ on  a platform  over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  fort,  re- 
ceived an  electrical  discharge  from  a Hying  battery,  which 
melted  the  point  of  his  bayonet,  benumbed  the  left  hall 
■ot  his  body,  rent  the  pickets  with  which  he  was  in  con- 
tact in  its  decent  to  the  earth,  and  left  the  man  an  ap- 
parent eoipse.  Efforts  at  resuscitation  were  timely  adopt- 
ed,, and  he  returned  to  life  amidst  excruciating  agon:cs. 

The  “Aurora  Borealis,  whose  appearance  south  of  this 
has  excited  so  much  remark  during  the  season,  has  exhibit- 
ed itself  to  us  with  more  than  common  splendor.  On  the 
29th  of  August  we  saw  it  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  from 
w hich  broad  streaks  of  pale  evanescent  light  darted  toward 
ihe  zenith.  In  the  month  of  September,  it  appeared  again 
in  the  same  form.  On  the  6th  of  October,  a rare  variety 
of  this  inexplicable  phenomenon  garnished  the  horizon 
of  Ste.  Marie.  Its  transient,  but  splendid  period  of 
irradiation  commenced  at  7 o’clock  in  the  evening,  the 
moon  being  about  20  degrees  above  the  sensible  horizon 
and  near  the  full;  the  clouds  of  a cumulostratus  form; 
the  wind  strong  from  the  northwest,  and  the  thermome- 
ter at  forty-five  degrees,  Farenheit. 

“A  faint  orange  column  first  arose  from  the  east;  to 
which  succeeded  a luminous  arch,  broad,  defined  at  the 
base,  and  whose  centre  was  a little  east  of  north.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Aurora  became  in- 
flected upon  itself,  like  the  main  spring  of  a watch,  and 
moved  along  the  chord  of  its  own  arch  fora  few  degrees, 
to  the  left,  increasing  in  splendor  and  richness  of  color, 
till  it  acquired  a deep  orange  tinge  at  the  base,  soften- 
ing to  a yellowish  green  at  the  top  of  the  rays,  which 
darted  upward  Irom  the  involutions,  then  broke  into 
a thousand  shapes,  and  danced  “in  air  awav.  ” 


London  water  works.  The  New  Riven  works  sD. 
Islington  “discharge  every  24  hours  214,000  bogheads 
of  63  gallons  each.”  This  exceeds  the  rate  ot  8,916 
hogsheads  per  hour,  or  135  hogsheads  per  minute. 

London  news  papers.  The  Lofidon  Literary  Ga*« 
zette  say 8,  “A  twenty- fourth  share  of  tive  London*  Cou- 
rier was  lately  sold,  to  our  know  ledge,  for  five  thousand 
guineas.  The  whole  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  w:ys 
sold  for  £40,000,  about  oue  third  of  the  value  of  the 
Courier.  The  purchaser  of  the  share  alluded  to,  has  up- 
wards of  ten  per  cent,  for  his  money.” 

Chili,  lleman  Allen,  esq.  late  U.  S.  minister  at  Chi- 
li, and  his  lady,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  27th  inst.  af- 
ter a voyage  of  125  days  from  Chili  and  57  from  Riou 
The  Chilians  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  their  indepen- 
dence on  the  18th  December.  Considerable  excitement 
had  been  caused  at  Rio  ir>  consequence  of  a misunder- 
standing between  the  emperor  and  Mr.  G ordan,  the  British 
minister. 

It  appears  that  the  latter  was  residing  in  a splendid 
mansion  at  Bola  Foga,  (about  a mile  and  a bah'  from  the 
town),  which  the  emperor  took  a fancy  to  and  purchased 
it.  He  accordingly  gave  Mr.  G.  notice  that  he  must  re^ 
move;  to  which  he  replied  he  would  not,  unless  by  com- 
pulsion, and  in  that  case,  he  should  demand  his  pass- 
ports and  repair  on  board  the  Ganges  64,  then  lying  in 
the  harbor.  A personal  interview  had,  as  W’as  said,  tak* 
en  place  between  them,  at  which  much  acrimonious  and 
harsh  language  was  used. 

A serious  difficulty  had  ocrured  at  Valparaiso  between 
the  government  and  the  British  officers  on  that  station, 
growing  out  of  a disturbance  which  took  place  at  tilt- 
theatre,  between  au  English  officer  and  a citizen  of  Val- 
paraiso. It  appears  that  a quarrel  arose  between  them-, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  officer  struck  the  Chilian, 
when  the  soldiers  were  immediately  called  in. — One  ot 
them  advanced  towards  the  officer  and  touched  him  wi^li 
his  bayonet;  the  latter  immediately  drew  a pistol  from  his 
pocket  and  shot  the  soldier  dead  on  die  spot.  This  led 
to  the  immediate  arrest  of  all  the  British  officers  then  in 
the  house,  who  were  forthwith  conducted  to  prison. 

The  next  morning,  sir. John  Sinclair,  the  British  ad- 
miral", and  All*.  Nugent,  the  consul  general,  applied  fp 
the  governor  for  the  release  ol  the  officers,  hut  in  conse- 
quence of  some  delay  in  giving  them  up,  the  marines  at* 
tached  to  the  squadron  then  in  port,  amounting  to  seve- 
ral hundred,  "were twice  landed,  and  appearances  wen*; 
for  the  moment  quite  threatening.  The  officers  were; 
however,  eventually  released,  when  the  one  who  killed 
the  soldier  was  given  up  by  the  Br.  admiral  to  the  civii 
authorities  of  Valparaiso  for  trial,  anu  the  whole  affair 
was  under  investigation  at  the  last  accounts.  We  learn 
that  great  excitement  was  produced;  at  one  time,  a gene- 
ral massacre  of  the  foreign  resideuts  was  anticipated. 

[vV.  I'.  papSr. 

From  Key  West.  Dec.  26,  1827 — addressed  to  the 
editors  of  the  Baltimore  American: 

Captain  Hopner  of  the  Mexican  schooner  of  war  ft'Io- 
lestador,  from  a cruize  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  sailed  from 
here  on  the  24th  for  Vera  Cruz,  with  her  prize,  a febtten, 
filled  with  Spanish  oil  and  olives.  Two  more  prizes 
daily  expected  for  orders,  will  touch  here  and  proceed 
for  Vera  Cruz. 

His  B.  majesty’s  schooner  Nimble,  (capt.  Holland), 
boarded  the  seboooer  Lapwing,  Kennedy,  of  your  port, 
from  Norfolk  for  New  Orleans,  off  the  Double-headed 
Shot  Keys,  on  the  19th  instant,  all  well.  She  at  the  same 
time  fired  two  shots  at  the  Reuben  Ross,  but  could  upt 
overtake  her.  Next  day  she  fell  in  with  the  Spanisli. 
guineamrm,  the  brig  Guerrero,  of  18  guns  and  ninety 
men,  and  chased  her  on  shore  on  Carysfort  reef,,  where 
both  vessels  struck  at  8 o’clock  in  the  evening.  The 
Guerrero  bilged  in  a moment,  and  lost  all  her  mast  a.  The 
cries  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  slaves  and  her  laige 
crew,  were  appall iug  beyond  description.  The  English 
schooner  being  on  shore,  and  unable  to  govern  her  pri* 
soners,  was  obliged  to  witness  the  escape  of  a large  party 
of  them.  Tbe  female  slaves  were  first  placed  an  board 
the  wrecking  schooner  Thorn,  belonging  to  Bunco  and 
Disney  of  this  place,  in  number  252.  qnd  aftrctq't  40  of  tbe 
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Spanish  crew  having  taken  forcible  possession,  carried  her 
to  Santa  Cruiz,  in  tiie  island  of  Cuba,  where  they;  were  land- 
ed, and  the  Thorn  permitted  to  depart.  She  arrived  here 
on  the  24th  mst.  They  placed  also  146  slaves  on  hoard 
the  American  smack  Florida,  and  carried  her  also  by 
force  to  Santa  Cruiz,  and,  the  smack  also  returned  here 
on  the  24th  instant.  The  British  schooner  succeeded  in 
gfccuring  *122  slaves, — (1  since  dead),  and  brought  them 
here  in  the  sloop  Surpize  where  they  are  seized  by  the 
collector.  The  armament  and  sails,  and  a few  packages" 
of  dry  goods  from  the  Guerrero*  will  he  sold  here  in  a 
few  days.  The  Nimble  lost  her  false  keel  and  rudder, 
but  is  perfectly  tight.  She  threw  over  her  guns  and 
shot,  then  floated  oft,  and  substituting  the  Guerrero’s  rud- 
der for  her  own,  came  in  here  on  the  24th  where  she  still 
is,  settling  the  claims  for  salvage,  about  which  there 
seems  some  difficulty. 

We  have  no  American,  nor  Mexican  men  of  war  in 
port,  nor  any  property  from  wrecks,  which  are  now  quite 
out  of  fashion.  The  English  ship  James  Mitchell,  (now1 
the  American  ship  Florida),  capt.  Chard,  is  afloat,  and 
cleared  for  New  Orleans,  to  sail  in  a few  days.  She  has 
ccfst  her  purchasers,  P.  C.  Greene  & Co.  about  $7,000 
and  is  worth,  with  all  her  disadvantages  of  papers,  about 
$18,000. 

Key  West  continues  healthy,  but  we  are  dull  as  idle- 
ness can  make  us. 

[Key  West,  if  not  placed  under  better  regulations  than 
tt  has  heretofore  been,  had  'better  be  shovelled  into  the 
sea.  We  fear  that  it  will  prove  an  unprofitable  and  vexa- 
tious pail  of  the  territory  of  the  United  Spates.] 

An  atheist.  The  testimony  of  a man  of  atheistical 
principles,  was  lately  rejected  by  the  superior  court  of 
Cdlinecticat.  The  judge,  (Dagget),  said,  “he  would  not 
sit  and  hear  a witness  professing  to  testify  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  appeal  to  the  searcher  of  hearts,  when  the 
very  existence  of  such  a being  was  denied  by  the  witness.” 
[If  there  really  is  such  a tiling  as  an  atheist,  we  hold  it 
right  that  his  testimony  should  be  l-ejected,  as  would 
that  of  a person  notoriously  insane.'] 

Cape  Fear  bank.  The  notes  of  this  institution  are  in 
Very  bad  credit.  It  is  reported  that  it  has  been  sued  for 
2 or  300,000  by  the  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  S.  at 
Fayetteville,  on  which  judgment  will  be  obtained  in  May 
next.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Banks  must  be  pressed 
as  they  press  those  who  owe  them — protested  as  they 
protest — sued  as  they  sue;  else,  instead  of  being  subser- 
vient to  the  public  convenience,  they  will  grow  into  gamb- 
ling rag- shops.  We  know  of  no  reason  why  banks,  hon- 
estly established  and  decently  managed,  should  not 
either  pay  their  debts,  or  cease  to  do  business.  * 

Amsterdam.  The  mortality  at  Amsterdam  has  been 
unusually  great  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year.  In  the  six  days  preceding  the  20th  of  October, 
45i3  persons  died;  the  number  ofbirths  during  the  same 
period  were  only  114.  From  Jan.  1,  to  Oct.  20,  there 
were  5,532  births,  and  6,372  deaths;  excess  of  deaths 
over  births,  840.  The  difference  is  the  more  remarka- 
ble, as  almost  every  where  on  the  continent  the  popula- 
te on  the  increase. 

Another  murder.  The  mother  of  several  children, 
has  participated  in  the  murder  of  their  father  and  her 
husband,  in  Virginia,  for  the  gratification  of  her  lust. 
This  is  the  third  or  fourth  case  of  the  kind  that  we  have 
beard  of  within  a few  months. 

Melancholy  events.  The  daughter  of  Henry  Eck- 
ford,  esq.  of  New  York,  being  confined  to  her  bed  by 
sickness,  her  sister  sat  up  with  her  during  the  night  in  the 
character  of  nurse;  while  sitting  before  the  fire,  she  un- 
fortunately fell  a sleep,  and  a spark  falling  on  her  muslin 
dress, , she  was  emmediately  enveloped  in  flames,  and  so 
badly  burned  that  she  expired  in  a few  hours.  Her  sis- 
ter was  so  much  indisposed  as  to  be  unable  to  afford  any 
assistance,  and  although  the  family  was  alarmed  as  soon 
as  possible,  their  aid  came  too  late.  Her  brother,  who 
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came  to  her  relief,  was  also  seriously  burnt  in  the  al- 
tempt  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

A house  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  occupied  by  Mr.  John 
Welling,  was  burned  down  lately,  and  three  of  hfo 
children  perished  in  the  flames,  and  a fourth  so  badly 
burned  that  it  expired  the  next  morning.  The  parents 
were-absent  on  a visit,  leaving*  their  house,  as  we  under- 
stand, fastened  up.  On  their  return,  their  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  light  of  their  own  dwelling  in  flames—- 
the  father  rushed  forward,  entered  his  dwelling  through 
a window,  but  was  able  to  rescue  but  one  of  his  children 
alive,  to  tell  of  the  heart  rendering  cries  of  the  remainder, 
and  then  expire. 

On  Tuesday  week  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Sharp,  of 
Scipio,  N.  Y.  was  burnt  down,  and  two  sons  of  Mr.  S. 
burnt  to  death. 

A fire  broke  out  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  on 
the  19th  ult.  that  destroyed  about  50  houses,  including 
thirty  stores,  valued,  with  the  goods  in  them,  at  from 
100,000  to  130,000  dollars.  The  fire  was  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  accident. 

Elections  and  electioneering.  The  “Ohio  State 
Journal,”  published  at  Columbus,  the  seat  of  thfe  gp- 
vernment  of  the  state,  gives  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  ‘with  their 
political  designation,  the  recapitulation  of  which  is  as 
follows 

For  the  administration  For  gen.  Jackson 


Senate 

22 

13 

House  Of  rep. 

44 

28 

66 

41 

Two  members,  one  in  each  house,  are  said  to  be  “on 
the  fence.”  A very  significant  term,  but  one  that  we 
have  met  with  for  the  first  time,  we  believe. 

At  a convention  held  at  Portland,  Maine,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  support  Mr.  Adams  for  president,  and 
Mr.  Rush,  for  vice  president;  and  the  convention 
declared  their  entire  disbelief  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  Mr.  Clay , and  their  disapprobation  of  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  they  are  persisted  in,  notw  ithstanding 
their  repeated  disproof.  More  than  a thousand  persons 
are  said  to  have  been  pi’esent. 

A lettei;  dated  New  Orleans  8th  Jan.  and  published  in 
the  National  Gazette,  says — “I  open  this  to-day — our 
house  of  representatives  and  senate  met  yesterday,  with 
an  overwhelming  majority  for  Adams-,  thirteen  to  four  in 
the  senate.  The  legislature  appointed  a committee  to 
attend  the  general — 6 Adams  men  to  2 Jackson.  The 
senate,  3 Adams;  house  of  representatives,  3 Adams  ami 
2 Jackson.  ” 

Creek  Indians.  From  the  National  Intelligencer , 
The  controversy  between  Georgia  and  the  Creek  Indians 
is,  at  length,  amicably  and  finaly  terminated.  The  Geor- 
gia Telegraph  informs  us  that  a full  council  of  the  Creek 
nation  of  Indians  assembled  at  their  council  ground  on 
Monday,  the  31st  ult.  and  continued  for  several  days.-— 
At  this  council,  the  treaty  made  by  col.  McKenney  with 
the  chiefs,  for  the  purchase  of  their  remaining  strip  of  land 
in  the  boundaries  of  Georgia,  was  laid  before  them  by  the 
agent,  and  received  their  full  assent.  The  government  is 
to  pay  them  47,491  dollars — being  5,000  dollars  more 
than  mentioned  by  colonel  McKenney,  in  his  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  war. 

The  same  paper  of  a succeeding  day,  adds — 

In  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  price  stated  by 
col.  McKenney,  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  to 
have  been  given  to  the  Creek  Indians,  in  the  recent  treaty 
concluded  by  him  with  that  people  (to  wit:  5000  dollars) 
and  that  which  was  stipulated  at  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  at  their  council,  we  are  authorized  to  say,  that  it 
was  added  at  the  council,  it  being  usual  to  make  presents 
on  such  occasions,  and  was,  in  pursuance  of  instruction's 
left  by  him,  under  the  anticipated  belief  that  they  would 
look  for  something.  We  are  informed,  that  the  price 
stipulated  is  about  150,000  dollars  less  than  had  been 
heretofore  offered  them;  but  that  this  saving  to  the  go- 
vernment may  not  be  put  down  to  a grinding  policy  in 
the  negotiation,  we  understand  that,  whilst  it  saved  that 
much  to  the  nation,  it  took  the  Cheeks,  wifb  whom  he 
negotiated,  without  the  operation  of  their  own  laws! 
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vhich  raake.it  death  to  sell  land,  except  by  consent  of  the 
nation  in  full  council.  It  was  assumed  by  col.  McK. 
that  this  was  no  new'  act  of  cession,  bat  simply  carrying 
4nto  effect  the  spirit  and  understanding  of  the  treaty  of 
Washington ; but,  to  make  this  dear,*it  was  insisted  that 
the  same  price,  and  according  to  quantity,  should  be  re- 
ceived for  it.  This  basis  was  accepted;  and  less  money 
and  safety  preferreJ  by  the  Indians,  to  a larger  sum  and 
danger.  r * 

Platina.  A large  mass  of  platina  has  been  recently 
discovered  in  the  Ural  mines,  weighing  about  ten  pounds; 
hitherto  this  metal  has  been  found  only  in  very  small 
parcels.  It  is  said  that  certain  mineralogists  had  pre- 
viously ventured  to  predict,  that  Platina  would,  at  some 
future  period,  be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
because  it  might  be  even  more  useful  than  iron;  and  the 
most  useful  metals  are  the  most  abundant.  This  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  facts  have  offered  even  the  slightest 
testimony  in  favor  of  such  a pi’esumption. 

Arrivals.  The  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  in 
»the  ports  of  Cuba  in  1826,  was  1,659.  Of  these  no  less 
than  1,106  w'ere  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  latter, 
720  entered  at  Havana,  209  at  Matanzas,  98  at  Santiago, 
56  at  Trinidad,  14  at  Principe,  9 at  Baracoa,and  at  Man- 
zanillo, the  only  remaining  port,  there  were  no  Ameri- 
can arrivals.  There  w'ere  but  158  English  vessels,  and 
tS8  Spanish.  The  most  numerous  after  these  were 
Trench,  of  which  there  were  83. 

Phee  born  Englishmen  ! The  pauper  system  in 
England,  has  lately  been  made  the  pretext  for  a most 
disgraceful  scene;  we  allude  to  the  public  sale  of  peasants 
by  their  rich  neighbors,  on  no  other  grounds,  than  that  the 
wages  of  the  former  were  insufficient  to  support  life. — 
After  this  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  reviewers,  will 
tto  longer  sneer  at  the  nature  of  some  of  the  advertise- 
ments, which  appear  in  our  southern  papers. 

.“On  Tuesday  last,  at  a village  10  miles  from  the  me- 
tropolis, a vestry  was  called  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
to  let  the  labor  of  the  able  poor  to  the  highest  bidder; 
tho  clergymen,  church  wardens  and  several  respectable 
housekeepers,  w'ere  present,  and  protested  against  it,  but 
their  intentions  were  entirely  frustrated  by  the  over- 
whelming votes  of  the  farmers  and  land  holders,  who  car- 
ried their  point  with  triumph,  and  the  poor  men  w ere  ac- 
tually sold  one  by  one  to  the  highest  bidder,  like  cattle 
in  the  market,  or  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  They  were 
tmld  to  the  farmers  from  5s.  6 d.  to  8s.  per  week,  strong 
able  and  industrious  men,  some  with  large  families,  and 
w ho  had  been  in  comfortable  circumstances, .but  are  now 
out  of  employ,  the  land  being  nearly  all  laid  dow  n for  mea- 
dow. This  sum  the  purcliasers  arewell  aware  is  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  them,  consequently  an  additional  sum  is 
.to  be  made  up  out  of  the  poor-rates,  and  the  householder 
!;■>  therefore  compelled  to  pay  for  the  farmer’s  labor,  apd 
thfc  industrious  who  are  too  noble  to  ask  for  parish  relief, 
ane  thereby  compelled  to  he  paupers.  If  this  system  be 
tolerated  and  acted  Upon  more  generally,  what  will  be 
tire  result?  No  farmer  w ill  pay  12s  if  on  this  system  be 
can  have  the  6ame  man  for  6s.  and  then  send  him  to  the 
parish  for  the  other  6s.  I shall  be  extremely  happy  to 
j?emse  the  opinion  of  some  one  or  more  of  your  able 
correspondents,  for  it  is  a matter  of  great  moment,  ana 
I trust  will  soon  draw  the  attention  of  the  legislature, 
before  ruin  and  starvation  has  broken  the  once  noble 
spirit  af  our  English  peasantry.” 

[London  Morning'  Chronicle. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

l-ROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TELEGRAPH. 

Tailahassee , Dec  23rd.  1827. 

Sir, — I have  recently  seen  in  the  Baltimore  Patriot 
of  the  13th  ult.  an  article  under  the  head  of  “general 
Jackson  and  commodore  Decatur,”  which  I have. 
r*ad  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  surprise.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  ingenuity  of  its  author 
had  not  been  directed  by  a more  strict  regard  to 
truth,  and  a higher  respect  for  individual  feelings  and 
feputation. 

The  following  extract  from  the  article  referred  to, 
enables  me  to  pronounce  it  an  unqualified  tissue  of 
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falsehood  and.  misrepresentation  “The  last  day  of 
.the  session,  the  senate-had  an  evening  sitting  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  messages  from  the  president. 
On  this  occasion,  the  commodore  conducted  Mrs. 
Decatur  to  the  capitol,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of 
the  adjournment  of  the  senate.  As  -they  passed 
through  a small  anti-room  to  the  door  of  the  senate 
chamber,  about  nine  o’clock  at  night,  they  saw 
with  surprise  gen.  Jackson  with  his  two  aid-de-camps 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  appearing  under 
the  influence  of  great  excitement.  So  soon  as  he 
conducted  Mrs.  Decatur  to  a seat  in  the  lobby,  he  re- 
turned and  asked  onet>f  the  aids  whether  or  not  it  was 
true  that  gen.  Jackson  intended  to  attack  Mr.  Eppes 
in  the  senate  chamber.  The  reply  was  such  is  the 
general’s  intention,  and  such  is  the  object  of  h • visit 
to  the  capitol  at  this  hour  He  added,  further,  that  it 
was  altogether  impossible  for  any  one,  to  alter  his 
determination.” 

1 had  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  two  aid  de-camps 
of  gen.  Jackson  abo^e  alluded  to;  the  other  capt.  Iticn- 
ard  J.  Easter  is  unfortunately  no  more,  or  I am  confi- 
dent he  would  unite  with  me  most  cordially  in  this 
statement. 

I accompanied  gen.  Jackson  to  Washington  city 
in  the  year  1819,  during  the  memorable  Seminole  de- 
bate. I usually  attended  him  wherever  he  went;  and 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  and  belief,  be  wps  not 
in  the  senate  chamber  or  in  the  anti-room  of  the  senate 
at  any  time  during  his  visit.  I remember  frequently 
to  have  heard  him  invited  by  the  members  to  visit 
the  senate  while  in  session,  and  always  heard  him 
decline  doing  so,  from  motives  of  delicacy  as  his  offi- 
cial conduct  was  at  that  time  a subject  of  investigtkm 
before  that  body.  On  the  last  evening  of  the  session 
of  the  senate,  I remember  distinctly  that  I was  not 
in  the  anti-room  of  the  senate,  and  am  equally  confi- 
dent that  gen.  Jackson  was  not  there. 

While  at  Washington  I witnessed,  with  the  highest 
gratification,  many  interviews  between  gen.  Jackson 
and  com.  Decatur  The  cordiality  of  feeling,  and  the 
respectful  deportment  of  those  gentlemen  towards 
each  other  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  chivalry  and  generosity  of  their  dispositions, 
and  little  did  I anticipate,  on  those  occasions,  that 
when  the  tomb  should  have  covered  one  of  those 
distinguished  patriots,  that  his  respectful  and  friend- 
ly language  would  be  misrepresented,  to  sully  the 
fame  of  hfs  surviving  friend. 

Those  who  know  gen.  Jackson,  can  never  give  the 
least  credit  to  this  ridiculous  tale.  He  has  Qften 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  and  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  but  when,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  event- 
ful life,  was  he  ever  driven  from  his  fixed  determina- 
tion by  threats  and  menaces?  all  will  answer,  never  1, 
It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  the  author  of  this 
strange  story,  that  he  should  have  remained  silent  un- 
til after  the  death  of  the  lamented  Decatur.  This 
circumstance  alone,  must  create  the  most  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  his  veracity;  and  what  man  of  com- 
mon understanding  can  believe,  for  a moment,  that 
an  angry  controversy  could  have  taken  place  be- 
tween gen.  Jackson  and  com.  Decatur,  in  the  anti- 
chamber of  the  senate,  without  its  being  immediately 
known  to  the  public:  and  yet  I,  as  the  aid-de-camp 
of  gen  Jackson,  though  said  to  have  been  present  on 
the  occasion,  never  heard  of  the  occurrence,  until 
informed  of  it  through  the  medium  of  the  ne>-  3pa- 
pers. 

I have  thought  it  equally  due  to  gen.  Jackson  and 
the  public,  to  make  this  statement,  which  you  can 
use  in  any  manner  you  mar  think  proper. 

R.  K.  CALL. 

Washington  city,  Dec.lth,  1827. 

Sir.. — Your  letter  of  the  19th  ult.  covering  the 
Lexington  Virginia  Intelligencer  of  that  dat?,  fnrt 
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been  duly  received,  and  in  answer  to  the  enquiries  i 
vou  put  to  me,  1 have  to  state  that  the  article  to 
which  you  invite  my  attention,  is  substantially,  not 
verbally,  correct,  so  far  as  it  represents  me  as  saying 
that  I was  informed  by  Mr.  Clay  in  the  forepart  of 
December,  1S24,  that  he  intended  to  vote  for  Mr 
Adams.  There  is  no  mistake  in  the  date,  as  a visit 
which  I made  to  your  part  Virginia  about  that 
time  enables  me  to  fix  it  with  certainty.  I left 
Was.-  ington,  on  that  visit,  about  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  had  received  the  information  of  Mr.  Clay 
before  I sat  out,  and  told  it,  while  absent,  in  the 
family  of  my  father  in-law,  col.  McDowell,  of  your 
county.  But  the  inference  so  much  insisted  upon, 
'that  1 must  have  told  the  same  thing  to  Mr.  Eaton 
and  other  of  his  political  friends,  is  wboly  erroneous; 
for.  having  no  authority  from  Mr.  Clay  to  promulgate 
his  intentions,  I only  spoke  of  them  in  the  bosom  of 
a private  family  at  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  j 
Washington.  Since  that  period,  and  especially  dur 
ing  the  present  summer,  I have  on  several  occasions, 
and  sometimes  in  the  presence  of  political  opponents, 
when  the  course  of  conversation  Jed  me  to  it,  men- 
tioned what ! knew  of  Mr.  Clay’s  early  intention  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Adams;  and  in  this  way  I came  to  speak 
of  it  again,  some  two  or  three  weeks  since,  in  the 
bouse  of  my  father- in  law,  where  I had  first  spoke 
of  it  near  three  years  ago,  and  whence,  with  some 
additions  and  variations,  without  the  privity  of  any 
one  present  at  the  conversation,  it  has  crept  into  the 
paper  which  you  have  sent  me.  No  one  ever  asked 
my  leave  to  publish  what  I said;  if  any  one  had, 
the  authors  of  the  publication  in  the  Lexington  paper 
might  have  been  spared  an  oflice  which  must  have 
been  inexpressibly  painful  to  their  honorable  feelings, 
as  I should  not  have  refused  to  the  administration  any 
testimony  in  my  favor  to  give,  notwithstanding  the 
character  of  the  war  which  the  great  body  of  their 
forces  are  carrying  on  against  me. 

Yours  respectfully,  THOMAS  11.  BENTON. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-eight. 

Whereas,  the  trustees  of  the  Washington  Monument 
Association,  have  passed  the  following  Vote: — “At  a 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Washington  Monument 
Assoication,  held  at  the  hall  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  the  father  of  his  country,  on  Monday  the  26th  of  No- 
vember, 1827. 

“Whereas,  the  hall  erected  by  permission  of  the  legis- 
lature in  Massachusetts,  in  the  rear  of  the  state  house, 
for  the  reception  of  the  statue  of  Washington  has  been 
completed,  at  the  expense  of  the  trustees  aforesaid; — 
Voted — That  the  trustees. of  said  association,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  vested  in  them,  do  confide,  and  entrust  as  well 
the  said  edifice  erected  at  their  expense,  as  the  noble  sta- 
tue, the  work  of  the  first  artist  in  Europe,  to  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  government  of  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  said  state, 
to  all  future  generations,  with  the  following  provisons: — 
That  the  said  hall  shall  never  be  appropriated  to  any 
other  use,  or  the  exhibition  of  any  other  monument,  or 
work  of  art,  than  the  statue  of  Washington.  And  that 
in  case  the  edifice,  of  which  the  hall  ot  Washington  forms 
a part,  shall  at  any  future  time,  cease  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  now  devoted,  the  trustees  of  the 
Washington  Monument  Association,  or  their  successors, 
or  in  failure  of  them,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  for  the  time  being,  shall  have  a right  to  take 
possession  of  the  statue  of  Washington  and  its  pedestal, 
and  to  remove  the  same  to  any  other  situation  within  the 
city  of  Boston,  which  they  may  deem  expedient.  ” 

Therefore , resolved That  the  legislature  of  this  com- 
monwealth accepts  the  kalne  of  Washington,  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  it  is  offered  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Washington  Monument  Association;  and  enter- 
tains a just  sense  of  the  patriotic  feeling  of  those  indivi- 
duals who  have  done  honor  to  the  state,  by  placing  in  it 
a statue  of  the  man,  whose  fff->  was  among  the  greatest 
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f his  country’s  blessings,  and  whose  fame  is  her  proude- 
st inheritance. 

In  senate,. Tan.  4,1828. 

Read  and  passed — sent  down  for  concurrence. 

JNO.  MILLS,  President, 
In  the  house  of  representatives,  Jan.  8,  1828. 
Read  and  concurred. 

WM.  C.  JARVIS,  Speaker. 
Jan.  Sth,  182S.  Approved 

LEVI  LINCOLN. 

A true  copy.  Attest, 

Ei>waui>  D.  Bangs,  Sec’y  of  the  commonwealth. 


FINANCES  OF  MARYLAND. 

Brief  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  comm  ittee  of  claim's 
of  the  house  of  delegates,  shewing  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  state  of  Maryland,  for  the  year  ending 
1st.  Dec.  1827. 

Receipts.  Dividends  on  bank  stocks  $28,668  54;  direct 
taxes  16,912  25;  interest  on  U'.  S.  3 per  cent,  stock  held 
by  the  state  10,053  08;  escheats,  fee.  3,308  4;  licenses  to 
retail  spirituous  liquors  7,300  54,  do.  to  retail  dry  goods 
5,026  71;  loans  68,000;  marriage  licenses  7,743  68;  ordi- 
nary licenses  18,951  63f  state  lotteries  2.6,249  36;  state 
inspection  of  tobacco  at  Baltimore  39,977  77;.  tax  on 
plaintiffs  2,169  62;  eastern  shore  treasury  18,104  49; 
with  many 'other  items  under  2,000  dollars,  and  in  the 
whole  amounting  to  $266,416  42  E 
Payments.  Chancery  records  $17,983  24;  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  canal  30,000;  civil  officers  12,428  37;  exe- 
cutive contingencies  2,562  06; judiciary  38,539  97,  legisla- 
ture 48,754  34:  militia  3,208  67;  miscellaneous  17,326  6i; 
penitentiary;  salary  to  officers,  and  materials  for  the  ad- 
dition thereto  20,784  05;  pensions,  (revolutionary), 
15,595  55;  public  buildings^3, 016  68;  state  tobacco,  in- 
spection at  Baltimore  8,797  90;  state  warehouses 
41,924  38;  Washington  mouument  13,582  44;  w ith  seve- 
ral other  items  less  than  2,000  dollars— the  whole  amount- 
ing to  $293,409  31.  But  on  account  of  the  balance  of 
last  year  there  remained  in  the  treasury  $76,29!  39,  sub- 
ject, however  to  the  payment  of  various  appropria- 
tions amounting  to  82,679  42,  and  shewing  a deficit  of 
$6,388  42. 

MEXICO. 

Strong  excitement  prevails  in  Mexico  against  the 
European  Spaniards.  The  “Correo”  of  the  28th  No- 
vember, observes,  that,  as  a proof  of  the  public  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  the  states  of  Guanajuato,  and  Oajaco, 
have  passed  acts  for  their  expulsion.  The  legislature  of 
Quoretaro  has  assembled,  for  the  purpose  ol  passing  a 
similar  law;  and  that  of  Fuebla,  it  was  believed,  would 
soon  be  called  together  for  the  same  object.  Tamauli- 
pas,  and  Coahailay  Tejas,  besides  passing  law/s  of  ex- 
pulsion, have  urged  the  congress  of  the  union  to  adopt 
like  measures.  Jalisco,  Mexico,  and  Michoacan,  have 
nVvctcd  the  expulsion  cf  Spaniards  from  their  territo- 
ries. _ v . . . 

So  determined  is  public  opinion  upon  this  matter,  that, 
wherever  the  legislature  have,  ‘ under  the  dominion  of  the 
Escoveses,*  resisted  the  public  will,  the  people  have 
risen  en  masse , and  compelled  their  legislators  to  pass 
decrees  expelling  Spaniards  from  their  territory;  and, 
after  accomplishing  this  object,  they  have  quietly  dis- 
persed. This  occurred  first  in  Valladolid — next  in  Qa- 
jaca — and  lastly,  in  Vera  Cruz,  the  congress  of  which, 
notoriously  know  n to  have  been  long  under  Spanish  in- 
fluence, has  enacted  move  rigorous  measures  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  those  with  whom  they  had,  until  recently, 
coalesced,  than  that  of  any  other  state. 

The  general  congress  has  taken  iuto  consideration  pro- 
positions of  a similar  nature.  In  the  senate,  the  project- 
ed law  was  referred  to  a committee,  there  being  only 
eight  dissenting  voices.  In  the  house  ot  representatives, 
the  law  proposed,  signed  by  31  members,  (a  majority  of 
the  whole  house),  was  immediately  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety, . the  rules  of  the  house  being  dis- 
pensed with.  This  plan,  which,  it  appears,  will  he 
adopted,  is  as  follows,  viz: 

Art.  1.  All  Spaniards,  who,  in  conformity  with  the 
capitulations  made  during  the  w ar  of  independence,  ought 
to  have  left  the  territory  of  the  republic,  shall  now  leave 
Jt  tfifhin  the  term  which  the.  goyernmfmt  may  fiv. 
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37? 


Decemhrr  Hth,  1827. 

The  c-romiUee  of  public  safety  reported  on  the  5tlu 
in  favor  ot  the  adoption  Ot  tlic  proposed  law,  with  some 
modifications.  The  report,  alter  a long  and  warm  dis- 
cussion, was  accepted  by  a vole  ot  41  to  13.  On  the  7th, 
a vote  of  43  to  15,  approved  the  first  article,  which,  as 
’ *ds  who  capitulated,  what 
tion,  and  other  Span- 
iards mentioned  in  the  16th  article  ot  the  treaty  ot  Cor- 
dova, shall  leave  the  territory  of  the  republic  within  the 
U;rni  the  government  may  fix,  not  exceeding  six  months.’* 
'Fhe  fate  ot  the  Spaniards  who  remain  in  Mexico  may 
now  be  regarded  as  certain;  and  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  indignation  Mexicans  feel  towards  them.  Three 
centuries  of  harsh  domination,  and  years  of  an  angry  and 
sanguinary  war,  atVoud  reason  quite  sufficient  tor  the  pre- 
valence of  such  a feeling,  and  this  has  been  greatly 
heightened  hv  recent  events.  The  political  part  acted 
! for  some  time  past,  by  the  Europeans  uniting  themselves 
( with  the  monarchical  party;  their  ill-concealed  chagrin 
Art.  6.  Spaniards  of  every  class,  who  are  notoriously  j ;it  being  governed  by  Creoles,  w hom  they  have  always 
disaffected  towards  independence,  and  the  established  : considered  their  inferiors;  their  happily  detected  coi\spt<- 
r,v  stem  of  government,  shall  depart  from  the  territory  ot  j nicies  to  change  the  existing  form  ot  government,  thus 
the  republic  within  the  term  which  the  government  mm  j abusing  the  hospitality  they  enjoyed,  and  breaking  the 
designate,  carrying  with  them  their  eftects,  paying  the  es-  ■ compacts  which  permitted  them  to  remain  in  the  repub- 
‘ablished  exportation  duties.  I lie — all  these  facts  have  conspired  to  draw  upon  them 

execration  of  the  Mexicans.  tpui  tram 


Art.  2.  Those,  notwithstanding  their  capitulations, 
may  depart,  or  may  remain,  who,  lstlv,  are  married 
with  Mexicans;  2 illy,  who  have  children  here  that  are 
not  Spanish;  Silly,  widowers  who  have  children  that  are 
not  Spanish;  4thly,  who  are  sixty  years  ot  age;  at.hlv, 
who  suffer  from  any  durable  physical  impediment;  fithly, 
those  : who  by  their  capitulations , may  remain  in  the  rtpub-  j modified,  declares  that  Spaniards 
ic  I ever  be  the  terms  ot  their  eapitula* 

Art.  3.  Ail  Spaniards,  who,  since  the  declaration  ot 
independence,  have  entered  secretly,  or  unlawfully, 
shall  leave  the  territory  of  the  republic  within  the  term 
which  the  government  may  fix. 

Ait.  4.  In  like  manner,  those  shall  depart,  within  the 
term  the  government  may  designate,  who  have  en- 
tered since  the  same  period,  with  passports,  provided 
they  have  not  obtained  letters  of  naturalization  or  citi- 
zenship. 

Art.  5.  Also,  the  Spanish  clergy,  who  are  not  com- 
prised In  the  4th  and  5th  exceptions  of  the  second  article.  [ Yjththc  rnontu  chical  party ; 

Creole 


Art. 


7.  Those  Spaniards  shall  be  considered  notori-  j ^1C  merited 
iitislv  disaffected  to  independence,  and  the  existing  form  ; »iare  currant 


•ant,  ctslwn,  non  aid  mu  m,  mutant , can  apply  to 


" government,  who,  lstlv,  have  returned  to  the 're  pub-  ! no  people  with  so  much  truth  as  to  the  Spanish.  It  is, 
lie," after  having  emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  establish-  j therefore,  advisable  that  they  should  lea\e  these  , 
ment  of  independence,  or  of  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
republican  iorni  of  government;  2diy,  who  may  he  re- 
garded as  suspicious,  on  account  of  services  done  to  the 


Ameri- 
can shores,  w'here  their  restless,  domineering  spirit 
makes  them  dangerous  to  liberty. 


> IWI I ua  w.  , 

Spanish  government.  contrary  to  the  independence  of  the  j 


.IBERIA. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  the  secretary  of 

esu.  of 
“Afri- 
under 

r ^iled  from  any  of  the  states,  by  virtue  of  laws  passed  j ^ Hut  bonty  of  the  board  of  managers  at  the  city  of 
by  their  respective  legislatures.  Washington.  Hie  letter  contains^  body  ot  interesting 

' J 1 . .....  information,  winch  will  be 


Art.  8.  The  governors  of  the  states  shall  determine 
the  qualifications  to  which  the  preceding  article  refers, 
respecting  Spaniards  that  are  subjects  oi  the  states;  the 
general  government,  notwithstanding,  having  power  to 
judge  of  them  in  regard  to  suohas  inhabit  any  part  of  the 
republic.  When  the  governors  shall  have  qualified  any 

Spaniard  as  notoriously  disaffected,  the  government  shall  ^ t _ 

order  him  to  leave  the  federation  within  the  term  fixed  j Yn(i  honoraide  to'itV  bene  vole  nee: 
upon  for  that  purpose.  | Office  of  tkk colonization  societt,  ? 

Art.  9.  The  transportation  ot  the  Spanish  clergy  who  Washington , Dec.  8,  1827.  3 

may  leave  the  territory,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  | Dear  Sir:  I acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  the  receipt 

tlieir  order.  I of  your  favor  of  tfie  6th  of  November;  and  in  considcr- 


he  acceptable  to  the  friends  ot 
the  sociefy,  and  useful  to  many  who  are  now  prejudiced 
against  it, from  an  ignorance  of  its  principles  and  its  pro- 
gress. We  respectfully  reootnmend'  it  to  the  perusal  of 
all  who  are  opposed,  or  indifferent  to,  the  success  of  a 
scheme  which  w e sincerely  believe  to  ;.e  sanctioned  by 
enlightened  patriotism,  no  less  than  true  philanthropy, 
and  pregnant  with  results  alike  beneficial  to  our  country. 


Art.  10.  To  such  of  the  capitulated  as  receive  no  pay 
from  holding  a civil  or  military  office,  the  government 
shall  order  to  be  given,  out  of  the  public  fund,  what  it 
may  esteem  just  for  their  removal  from  the  territory  of 
the  federation. 

Art.  11.  The  expenses  of  civil  and  military  officers 
shall  be  paid  at  the  cost  of  the  federation,  to  the  place 
which  the  government  may  designate;  and,  moreover, 
one  year’s  pay  shall  be  given  them  at  the  time  of  their 
embakartion. 

Art.  12.  To  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  in  employment 
shall  be  given,  at  the  time  of  their  embarkation,  the 
sum  which  the  government  may  determine,  correspond- 
ing to  one  year’s  income,  and,  also,  the  expenses  of 
transportation. 

Art.  IS.  Alt  Spaniards  expelled  in  virtue  of  this  law, 
shall  have  power  to  return  to  the  republic,  and  enjoy 
their  offices,  after  Spain  has  recognized  its  independence. 

Art.  14.  The  discretionary  powers  which  this  law 
embraces,  shall  be  understood  as  granted  for  six  months 
only,  counting  from  the  publication  of  it 

Art.  15.  After  the  publication  of  this  law,  all  the 
movements  which  have  been  made,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
pelling the  Spaniards,  shall  be  consigned  to  oblivion;  so 
that,  on  this  account  alone,  none  of  those  who  have 
been  the  authors  of  them,  or  who  have  co-operated  in 
their  execution,  shall  be  molested,  saving  always  the 
rights  of  mediation. 

( S:  sited  b >1  31  deputies. ) * 

Mexico  JWv  25.  (827. 


ing  the  various  interesting  inquiries  which  you  are  plea 
ed  to  propose,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  not  be 
inexpedient  to  touch,  in  reply,  on  some  other  topics  con- 
nected with  the  design  of  our  institution,  and  upoji 
which  information  has  been  requested  by  several  distin- 
guished individuals  in  your  section  of  the  country. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  friends  throughout 
the  union,  upon  the  remarkable  success  which  has  attend- 
ed the  operations  of  this  society,  whether  we  regard  as 
evidences  of  this  success,  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  African  colony,  ortlie  very  extensive  and  increasing 
approbation  and  aid  afforded  to  our  cause  by  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Eleven  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  tlic 
origin  of  the  society.  Unexeeptable  as  w as  its  purpose, 
adapted  to  conciliate  the  citizens  both  of  the  south  hqcI 
rhe  north,  it  me?,  at  its  commencement,  the  views  ef 
neither.  By  tlE  people  of  the  3outh  it  was  too  gene- 
rally regarded  as  disguised  in  character,  and  dangerous 
m tendency',  seeking  to  effect  a speedy  and  general  eman- 
cipation; wdiile  those  of  the  portli  had  but  little  confi- 
dence iu  its  ben?volence,  and  thought  it  designed  rather 
to  perpetuate  than  remove  the  system  of  slavery. 
Among  both  parties,  there  was  little  faith  in  the  practi- 
cableness of  our  dan  as  in  ks  utility.  But  time  and  Pro- 
vidence have  enabled  us  to  do  that  which  110  mere  argu- 
ments could  haveeffeeted.  The  question,  whether  any 
thing  could  be  dote  in  this  enterprise,  was  left  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  sceitical  and  the  hostile;  while  the  socie- 
ty went  forward  0 its  execution.  We  have  been  per- 
mitted to  exhibit proefihjrt  the  sp]jrdbeemhr>?  of  rh-- 
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$fjuth,  and  the  objections  of  the  north,  were  equally 
groundless,  and  that  the  scheme  we  propose  is  neither 
impracticable  nor  useless,  but  one  which  commends 
itself  to  every  patriot  and  Christian  in  the  country.  The 
Brejudiees  against  our  plan  are  evidently  losing  their 
power,  and  giving  place  to  a conviction  which  must  fi- 
nally become  universal— that  it  is  better  adapted,  than 
any  other  relating  to  our  coloured  population,  to  unite 
the  human  and  charitable  efforts  of  every  part  of  the 
union. 

The  specific  object,  to  which  the  operations  and  funds 
of  the  society  are  devoted,  I need  hardly  say,  is  to  trans- 
fer, with  their  own  consent,  the  free  people  of  color  of 
4be  United  States  to  tho  coast  of  Africa,  and  assist  them 
there  in  founding  the  institutions  of  a free,  civilized,  and 
Christian  people.  By  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  we 
expect  to  relieve  our  country  from  a great  evil;  improve 
the  condition  of  those  whom  we  remove;  and.  by  intro- 
tfucing  into  Africa,  knowledge,  industry  and  religion, 
'contribute  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  ul- 
timately to  the  instruction  and  civilization  of  the  African 
tribes.  And  if  the  colony  should  exert  a silent  and  per- 
ayasive  influence  to  voluntary  emancipation;  and  many  a 
proprietor  ot  slaves  should  hecorne  disposed  to  avail 
nimselt  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  it,  of  conferring 
freedom  upon  his  slaves,  under  circumstances  which 
plight  render  it  in  no  wise  detrimental  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  of  inestimable  value  to  them:  this,  without 
constituting  an  objection,  must  enhance  the  importance 
of  the  society,  and  give  neiv  interest  to  the  colony  of  Li- 
beria. 

1 trust  you  will  consider  the  facts,  which  make  up  the 
history  of  our  African  colony,  as  well  sustaining  my  asser- 
tion, that  our  plan  has  already  been  proved  to  be  neither 
inexpedient  nor  impracticable.  It  need  occasion  no  sur- 
prise, that  a society  which  was  at  its  commencement  so  few 
m numbers  and  scanty  in  resources, especially  considering 
the  difficulties  which  w ere  inevitable  in  the  prosecution  of 
Its  work,  should  be  slow'  in  its  operation,  and  that  several 
years  should  elapse  before  the  actual  establishment  of  a 
colony  on  the  African  coast.  The  territory  of  Liberia  was 
purchased  in  Dec.  1821,  and  the  first  settlement  made 
upon  Cape  Montserado,  in  January,  1 822.  In  less  than 
six  years,  this  colony,  although  -exposed  for  a considera- 
ble portion  of  the  period  to  severe  sufferings  and  a perilous 
conflict  with  the"  combined  forces  of  the  natives,  has  be- 
come a flourishing  community  of  one  thousand  persons; 
moral,  and  even  religious  in  its  character:  well  arranged 
and  regular  in  the  affairs  of  its  government;  enjoying, 
to  a oonsiderable  degree,  the  means  of  education  and 
Christian  instruction;  at  peace  with  the  natives  and  ac- 
quiring over  them  an  extensive  and  most  salutary  in- 
fluence— a community  enriching  itself  by  a prosperous 
trade,  as  shown  in  the  fact  that  many  individuals  have, 
fb  the  course  of  five  years,  acquired  each  a property  of 
fFona  four  to  ten  thousand  dollars — a community,  in  fine, 
which  has  brought  under  its  partial  jurisdiction  an  extent 
of  150  miles  of  coast,  and  excluded,  at  least  for  the 
present,  from  this  whole  line,  the  slave  trade. 

This  success  has  rendered  many,  once  indifferent, 
interested  in  our  cause,  and  excited  in  our  behalf  a 
spirit  of  zeal  and  liberality,  from  which  we  may  expect 
the  most  important  results.  Eight  auxiliary  state  socie- 
ties, with  numerous  subordinate  associations,  have  been 
established  for  the  support  of  our  institution:  the  legisla- 
tures of  nine  states  have  expressed  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  our  object  is  entitled  to  national  patronage,  and  those 
cf  two,  (Maryland  and  Virginia,)  have  aided  it  by  pecu- 
niary appropriations.  The  spirit  of  emigration  among 
the  free  people  of  color  is  rapidly  increasing,  so  that 
dur  resources,  though  greatly  augmented, are  inadequate 
to  the  transportation  of  all  who  seek  for  passage. 

I now  proceed  to  reply  concisely  to  your  several  in- 
quiries, which  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  have  been  partial- 
ly answered  in  the  course  ot  the  precedng  remarks. 

1 st.  “is  the  expense  of  travelling  to  tie  place  of  embark- 
ation,, and  the  expense  of  the  passage  across  the  Atlan- 
tis^ defrayed  by  the  society,  for  such  fee  colored  persons 
as  may  desire  to  settle  in  the  colony?” 

In  all  cases  of  necessity,  it  is.  Maiy  individuals  have, 
however,  defrayed  their  own  experses  to  the  place  of 
embarkation;  and  in  other  instances  the  sum  requisite 
Has  bqgn  contributed  by  fheiv  frieris.  Where  slaves 


have  been  emancipated,  that  they  might  be  colonized, 
their  removal  to  the  port  of  embarkation  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  their  former  proprietor. 

2d.“  0»  their  arrival  in  the  colony,  -what  provision  if 
made  for  their  settlement  and  subsistence— for  ivhat  length 
of  time , and  through  -what  means?” 

Emigrants,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  are  admitted 
into  buildings  erected  fqr  their  temporary  accomodation 3 
and  derive  their  support  from  the  public  stores  until 
able  to  mantain  themselves.  This  term  has  varied  in 
different  cases,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  health.,, 
industry,  and  enterprise,  from  four,  to  six  and  twelve 
months.  Some,  who  take  with  them  a small  property, 
may  require  no  assistance.  Indeed,  such  are,  at  present, 
the  demand  and  price  for  labor,  that,  until  emigration 
shall  be  much  increased,  no  able-bodied  and  industrious 
person  can  need  support  from  the  society,  unless  when 
debilitated  by  sickness.  The  price  of  labor  in  the  colony 
has  been  $ 2 a day,  for  mechanics,  and  from  75  cents  to 
$1  25,  for  common  laborers. 

3d.  “Do  the  colonists  labor  for  the  common  benefit, 
for  an  indefinite  time,  or  for  a limited  time,  or  not  at  alt 
so,  but  each  one  for  his  exclusive  benefit ?”&c. 

The  original  rule  established  by  the  society  on  this 
subject,  was,  that  those  who  were  deriving  a subsistence 
from  the  public  stores,  should,  while  thus  supported,  if' 
in  health,  labor  tw  o days  a week  for  the  public  benefit. 
This  regulation,  while  the  colony  was  struggling  for  exis- 
tence, and  there  seemed  to  be  little  distinction  between 
public  and  private  labor,  was  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended,  hut  subsequently  a new 
arrangement  was  judged  iudispensable,  and  the  following 
is  the  present  law  of  the  colony,  on  this  subject. 

1st.  “All  invalids,  not  tw'elve  months  in  theeolony,  and 
such  others  as  must  otherwise  suffer,  to  receive  rations, 
if  they  have  not  resources  of  their  own.” 

2d. “Emigrants  are  not  to  be  taxed  with  public  labor*- 
in  the  consideration  cf  any  benefit  or  provision  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  society,  in  the  first  six  months  of  their 
residence;  but  at  the  end  of  this, term  they  are  to  pay  foi* 
all  they  receive.  ” 

3d.  “Provisions,  stuffs,  shoes,  clothing  aad  tobacco,  are 
to  be  held  on  sale;  but  only  for  the  present  consumption 
of  the  buyers:  for  which  all  6orts  of  labor  will  be  taken,  a 
preference  to  be  given  to  such  laborers  and  mechanics  a s 
are  less  than  eighteen  months  in  the  colony.” 

4th.  “Is  there  individual  appropriation  of  lands. 

To  this  1 reply  in  the  affnrmative.  Every  adult  emi- 
grant receives,  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  t*  building  lot 
in  one  of  the  settlements,  with  five  acres  of  plantation 
land,  (if  married)  two  for  his  wife,  and  one  for  each  of  his. 
children;  provided  that  no  single  family  shall  receive,  m 
all,  more  than  ten  acres.  To  secure  a title  in  fee  simple 
to  this  land,  every  occupant  is  obliged  to  build  within  two 
years  a comfortable  house,  and  clear  and  put  under  culti- 
vation  two  acres  of  liis  land.  The  mechanic  is  expected 
only  to  erect  a substantial  house  on  his  town  lot.  Con- 
sidering the  low  price  of  land,  every  one  may,  by  indus- 
try  and  economy,  find  the  means  ol  enlarging  his  planta- 
tion, if  he  desires  it.  Comfortable  provisi  ;;i  is  also  made 
for  minors  and  single  women. 

5ih.“Are  the  s oolsfree,  or  do  the  col  ■.rsts  pa$  tui- 
tion money?” 

The  schools  ar  f ee,  that  is,  accessiVe  to  every  child 
in  the  colony.  To  the  eredit  of  the  settlers,  however,  it 
should  be  slat.  -'i,  that  these  schools  are,  in  part,  supported 
by  the  voluntatw  contributions  of  the  colonists,  the  defi- 
ciency being  supplied  by  the  society.  The  teachers,  at 
present,  are  all  men  of  color,  and  the  system  of  educa- 
tion doubtless  very  limited;  but  a laudable  spirit  of  im- 
provement prevails -in  the  colony,  which  promises  advan- 
tages of  a more  important  character.  Necessity,  the 
mother  of  invention,  is  a teacher  to  which  all  are  more  or 
less  subjected,  and  her  instructions,  though  sometimes 
hard  to  learn,  are  not  easly  forgotten. 

6th.  What  are  the  opportunities  for  religious  instruct 
tione ?” 

Eew  communities,  probably,  enjoy  better.  Two  can® 
venient  and  respectable  churches  have  been  erected  at 
Monrovia  by  the  liberality  of  the  settlers,  and  the  regular 
services  of  a pious  ministi’y  are  enjoyed  throughout  the 
colony.  The  preachers  are,  it  is  true,  men  of  color,  and 
of  course,  very  imperfectly  educated : and  some  have*  per- 
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haps,  taken  upon  themselves  the  office  of  religious  in- 
structors who  might  better  have  confined  their  efforts  to 
private  stations;  yet  several  are  sensible  and  judicious 
ministers,  whose  valuable  instructions  arc  enforced  by 
the  purity  and  exeraplariness  of  their  lives.  Prudent, 
pious  and  well  educated  white  missionary  would  doubt- 
less render  most  important  services  to  cue  colony;  and 
such  are  expected  shortly  to  take  up  their  residence  with- 
iu  the  settlements,  or  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  the  means  of  religious  improvement 
already  enjoyed  are  manifest  in  the  correct  morality  of 
tlie  settlers,  and  their  regular  attendance  on  the  worship 
cff  God. 

7th.  “ What  is  the  system  of  municipal  laws,  to  which 
the  colonists  are  subjected ?” 

Without  limiting  myself  altogether  to  this  question,  it 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  undesirable  to  state,  that  a consti- 
tutional form  of  government  and  digest  of  the  laws  of  Li- 
beria, were  confirmed  and  established  by  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  society,  May  23d,  1825,  and  two  thou- 
sand copies  published  under  their  direction.  The  con- 
stitution, which  all  emigrants  are  expected  to  take  an 
oath  to  support,  was  prepared  by  the  managers  previous 
to  the  departure  of  the  first  expedition,  and  the  form  of 
government  was  drawn  up  by  the  agents,  and  went  into 
lull  and  successful  operation  in  August,  1824.  While 
the  society,  through  its  colonial  agent,  is  regarded  as 
possessing  the  right  to  exercise  full  powers  of  govern- 
ment, a very  important  influence  in  political  affairs  is  al- 
lowed to  the  people  by  their  annual  election  of  a vice 
agent,  and  two  other  officers,  who  with  himself,  consti- 
tute the  council;  which  election  is  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
society’s  agent,  unless  special  reasons  forbid  such  an  ap- 
pointment. The  vice  agent  is  admitted  to  the  councils  of 
the  colonial  agent,  and,  incase  of  the  absence  or  sickness 
of  the  latter,  becomes  the  general  superintendant  of  pub- 
lic affitirs.  It  is  likewise  the  duty  of  the  vice  agent  to  con- 
sult the  other  members  of  the  council,  on  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  colony,  and  to  make  report  to  the  colonial 
agent,  whenever  he  believes  the  common  good  to  require 
it.  The  judiciary  consists  of  the  colonial  agent,  and  two 
justices  of  the  peace  created  by  his  appointment.  A 
court  of  monthly  sessions  is.  held  for  the  trial  of  all  of- 
fences above  the  degree  of  petty  larceny,  and  this  court  has 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases.  There  are  several 
sarbordinate  officers  and  committees,  most  of  them  elect- 
ed by  the  people.  The  laws  peculiar  to  the  colony  are 
few  and  simple;  the  common  law,  and  the  usages  of  the 
courts  of  Great  Britianand  the  United  States,  regulating 
all  judicial  proceedings.  It  should  be  observed,  that  all 
offices,  that  of  colonial  agent  excepted,  devolve  on  the 
colonists  themselves,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  go- 
vernment is  well  adapted  to  prepare  them,  at  an  early 
period,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  self-government. 

8th.  “Are  those  who  have  been  liberated  from  the  con- 
dition of  slaves,  obliged  to  be  governed  by  a more  vigi- 
ftmt  and  arbitrary  system  than  others?” 

Such  are  subject  to  no  special  restrictions.  Their  num- 
ber has,  however,  been  few  ; though  about  sixty  of  this 
character,  have  recently  sailed  for  Libera,  (in  the  Doris.) 

9th.  “ What  are  the  principal  employments  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  is  at  the  option  of  the  settlers  to  choose  their  em- 
ployments?” 

Lach  one  adopts  the  occupation  which  lie  may  judge 
best  suited  to  advance  his  interests.  Perfect  liberty  ex- 
ists inihis  respect.  Trade  and  agriculture  ape  tlie  prin- 
cipal objects  of  attention,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regret- 
ed,  that  thus  far,  the  former  has  proved  the  most  profit- 
able pursuit.  To  this,  however,  the  colony  is  much  in- 
debted for  its  prosperity;  and  from  it,  several  individuals 
have  been  enabled  to  place  themselves  in  circumstances 
of  ease  and  independence.*  Agriculture  has  not  been 
altogether  neglected,  and  I hope  it  will  soon  be  regard- 
ed as  the  more  important  interest  of  the  colony.  No 
country,  it  is  believed,  will  more  amply  reward  the  la- 
bors or  the  husbandman.  Rice  is  raised  by  the  natives  in 
gjreat  abundance,  and  requires  but  little  labor  for  its  cul- 
tivation. Coffee,  cotton  and  the  sugar  cane,  grow  spon- 
taneously, and  with  due  attention,  may,  doubtless,  be 
advantageously  produced  for  exportation.  Orange  s,  le- 

*Ivory,  camwood,  hides,  and  gold  dust,  constitute,  at 
Present  , the  principal  arjfides  of  trade. 


mons,  papaws,  pineapples,  plantains,  bananas,  ar*l  most 
other  tropical  fruits,  are  excellent  and  abundant.  Sweet 
potatoes,  cassada,  yams,  and  various  other  vegetables* 
are  found  throughout  the  colony. 

I trust,  sir,  that  these  statements  will  not  prove  whol- 
ly unsatisfactory,  and  that  they  may  aid,  m some  mea- 
sure, your  generous  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  ot  our 
institution.  Public  sentiment,  and  the  condition  of  our  co- 
lony, invite  us  to  make  all  possible  exertions,  and  afford 
us  confidence  that  success  will  imply  reward  them. 
That  the  society  may  accomplish  a great  good  for  our 
country  and  for  Africa,  without  the  aid  of  the  states  and 
the  national  government,  we  believe;  but  of  the  patronage 
of  both  these,  we  by  no  means  despair.  Maryland  aud 
Virginia  have,  in  this,  nobly  set  the  examples:  and,  if  we 
mistake  not  the  current  of  opinion,  that  example  will  else- 
where shortly  be  imitated.  And  we  hope  that  an  appeal 
will  not  be  made  in  vain  to  the  highest  legislature  of  the 
country,  that  a design  so  closely  connected  with  our  mos£ 
valued  political  and  moral  interests,  so  worthy  of  a great 
and  free  people,  so  auspiciously  commenced  by  private 
charity,  yet  to  the  magnitude  of  which  private  charity  is 
so  utterly  inadequate,  will  be  completed  by  the  counsels 
and  resources  of  the  nation. 

Were  the  society  put  in  possession  of  a ship  of  from 
two  to  three  hundred  tons,  burthen,  to  be  constantly 
employed  in  conveying  emigrants  to  Liberia,  its  opera- 
tions would  be  more  easily  and  successfully  conducted, 
and  advantages,  hitherto  unknown,  would  accrue  to  the 
colony.  To  obtain  and  fit  out  such  a vessel,  would  pro- 
bably require  a fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Towards 
such  a fund,  the  Society  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina, 
have  contributed  $250,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  the 
whole  amount  will  shortly  be  realized.  With  perfect 
respect,  your  friend  and  servant,  R.  R.  GURLEY,  sec • 

TWENTIETH  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

January  24.  Mr.  Barnard  presented  a memorial 
from  several  residents  of  the  county  and  city  of  Phila- 
delphia— and  the  memorial  of  several  residents  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  in  Pennsylvania,  severally'praying  that  further 
protection  may  be  extended  to  domestic  manufactures, 
by  increasing  the  duties  on  imports;  which  were  referred 
to  the  committee  on  manufactures. 

Mr.  JVohle  presented  a petition  from  several  citizens 
of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  praying  aid  of  the  United 
States,  bv  an  appropriation  of  land,  in  contracting  a ca- 
nal to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  Michigan.  Re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals. 

The  resolution  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr.  JlTacan, 
authorizing  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  relinquish- 
ing the  Cumberland  road  to  the  states  through  which  it 
runs,  was  considered,  when  a brief  debate  took  place  be- 
tween Messrs.  Hendricks,  Smith,  of  S.  C.  and  Kane . 

Mr.  Van  Buren , from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
to  which  was  referred  certain  resolutions  of  tlie  legislature 
of  Tennessee,  requiring  that  all  suits  growing  out  of  cer- 
tain reservations  in  the  treaties  entered  into  between  tlie 
United  Statos  and  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  year,  1817 
and  1819,  should  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  so  far  as  to  ex- 
tend the  right  to  revive  them  by  writ  of  error  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  to  both  parties,  re- 
ported that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason’to  require  or  jus- 
tify the  adoption  of  a rule  for  the  cases  referred  to,  diffe- 
rent from  that  now  provided  bylaw,  and  applicable  to  all 
other  cases. 

Mr.  Barnard  presented  a resolution  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  instructing  the  senators,  anvi  re- 
questing the  representatives  from  that  state  in  congress 
to  procure  the  establishment  of  such  a tariff  as  will  af- 
ford additional  protection  to  domestic  manufactures,  es- 
pecially of  woollen  and  fine  cotton  goods,  glass  and  sucli 
other  artioles  as  in  their  opinion  require  the  attention  of 
congress,  so  as  to  enable  citizens  of  the  United  States 
fairly  to  compete  with  foreign  enterprise,  capital,  and  ex- 
perience, and  give  encouragement  to  the  citizens  of  the 
grain  growing  states  by  laying  an  additional  duty  upon  tire 
importation  of  foreign  spirits,  flax,  china  ware,  hemp, 
wool,  and  bar  iron. 

Mr.  JHavks  presented  a duplicate  of  the  foregoing  r/> 
Ablution;  referred  to  the  committee  on  manufacture s. 
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The  bill  making  appropriation  for  the  completion  of 
the  Cumberland  road  from  Bridgeport  to  Zanesville,  in 
Ohiq,  and  to  continue  the  survey  of  the  same  from 
Zanesville  to  the  seat  of  government  in  Missouri,  was 
read  a third  time  and  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.,  the  special  orders 
of  the  day  were  postponed,  to  allow  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  go- 
vernment during  the  year  1828;  when  several  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  committee  on  finance,  were  con- 
sidered and  adopted.  T he  amendments  were  ordered 
to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a third  time. 

The  senate  then  considered  the  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  revolutionary  officers. 

Mr.  Woodbury , chairman  of  the  select  committee 
^hich  reported  the  bill,  moved  that  the  blank  be  filled 
vith  1,100,000  dollars  and,  in  support  of  the  motion  and 
iti  favor  of  the  bill,  spoke  about  an  hour  and  a half. 

Mr.  Chandler  made  some  remarks  in  opposition  to 
the  bill.  If  the  officers  were  entitled  to  the  provision 
proposed,  were  not  their  widows  and  heirs  entitled  to 
It?  He  also  referred  to  the  claims  of  the  soldiers,  which 
he  thought  were  equally  strong  with  those  of  the  officers, 
Mr.  IVoonbury  replied. 

Mr.  Branch  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  the 
soldier’s  widows  and  heirs  were  not  embraced  in  it;  and 
he  moved  its  postponement  to  Monday  next,  with  a view 
further  to  examine  it. 

Mr.  Hanison  said  that  he  was  willing  to  give  time  to 
any  gentleman  who  wished  it;  but  he  suggested  that  some 
other  subject  had  been  assigned  for  consideration  next 
week,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  thought  a favorable  op- 
portunity was  presented  for  the  discussion  of  this  hill. 

Mr.  Branch  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the/senate  ad- 
journed. 

January  25.  Mr.  Hayne,  from  the  committee  on  na- 
val affairs,  to  which  was  referred  the  memorial  of  the 
surgeons  and  surgeon’s  mates,  reported  a bill  for  the  bet- 
ter organization  of  the  medical  department  in  the  navy  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read,  passed  to  a second 
reading,  and  ordered  to  he  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith , several  items  relative  to  the 
erection  of  light  houses  and  buoys,  which  were  stricken 
«ut  of  the  general  appropriation  bill,  were  referred  to  the 
committee  on  commerce. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
general  government,  was  read  a third  time;  and  it  appear- 
ing that  the  bill,  as  reported  in  the  other  house,  not  Laving 
made  provisioh  for  the  outfit  of  a minister  to  Colombia, 
Mr.  moved  that  the  bill  he  re-committed  to  the 

committee  which  reported  it,  that  they  might  inquire 
whether  ft  person  appointed  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
minister  to  Colombia  had  been,  was  entitled  to  an ''outfit, 
but  after  some  explanatory  remarks  from  Mr.  Smith , of 
Md.  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  question  then  occurred  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
on  which  a desultory  debate  arose  relative  to  the  outfits 
of  charge  d ’affairs. 

Mr.  Hayne  made  a few'  remarks  on  the  matter — the 
purport  of  which  was,  that  secretaries  of  legation,  appoint- 
ed charges,  were  entitled  to  outfits.  Even  in  the  case  of 
John  A.  King,  w ho  was  deputed  by  his  father,  it  was  al- 
lowed; and  it  was  a general  practice  to  give  an  outfit 
whenever  the  individual,  by  an  appointment,  changed  his 
situation  so.  as  to  be  subjected  to  greater  expenses. 

Mr.  Johnston,  ofLouisiana,  thought  that  this  principle 
ought  to  be  settled  at  this  time,  if  possible.  He  consi- 
dered that  uo  distinction  had  existed  between  a charge 
d’affhirs  appointed  by  the  government,  and  one  deputed 
by  the  minister.  The  reason  lor  this  was, that  the  same 
change  of  circumstances,  calling  foran  increase  of  expen- 
diture, took  place  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Eaton  read  the  law  of  1805,  the  w'ords  of  which 
were,  that  an  outfit  should  be  paid  to  every  minister  or 
charge  d’a.ffairs,  “going  from  the  United  States” — and 
from  which  he  argued  that,  unless  they  went  from  the 
United  States,  they  were  not  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Smith , of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Johnston , ofLouisi- 
ana, opposed  the  construction  put  by  Mr.  Eaton  upon 
the  words  of  the  law.  Mr.  Eaton  replied  in  support  of 
his  previous  argument. 

Mr.  Kane  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Eaton,  and  having 
given  his  views  upon  the  subject  under  consideration,  read 


a list  of  the  different  secretaries  of  legation  appointed  to  be 
charges,  to  show  that  no  one  so  appointed  by  a ministers 
and  who  had  not  received  a commission  from  the  govern* 
ment  subsequently,  had  been  allowed  an  outfit. 

After  some  further  remarks  by  Messrs.  Johnston , of 
Lou.  Macon , Bell  and  Hayne , the  question  was  taken  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain surviving  revolutionary  officers  was  now  considered; 
Mr.  Harrison  spoke  at  great  length  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Messrs.  Smith,  of  Md.  Chandler  and  Parris,  briefly  de- 
livered their  sentiments  on  certaiu  points,  when  a conver- 
sation took  place  between  Messrs.  Van  Bv.ren,  Boot, 
Woodbury,  Pamis , and  Berrien,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
recommitting  the  bill,  when,  on  motion  of  Sir.  Eaton  it 
was  postponed,  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Mon- 
day. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith , of  South  Carolina,  it  was  or- 
dered that,  when  the  senate  adjourn,  it  adjourn  until  Mon- 
day— when  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  28.  The  chair  communicated  a letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmitting  statements, 
shewingthe  payments  made  according  to  law  at  the  trea- 
sury during  the  year  1817,  for  the  discharge  of  miscel- 
laneous claims  not  otherwise  provided  for;  the  contracts 
and  purchases  made  by  the  collector  for  the  revenue  ser- 
vice during  the  year  1820;  tire  expenditures  on  account 
of  sick  anti  disabled  seamen,  duringtheyear  1826;  and  the 
contracts  made  relative  to  light  houses,  light  vessels,  bea*- 
90ns,  buoys,  stakeages,  &c. 

Mr.  Hayne  presented  a petition,  signed  by  seventy-one 
citizens  of  Westborough,  Worcester  county,  Massachu- 
setts, against  further  restrictive  duties  on  the  importation 
of  woollen  goods.  Referred. 

Air.  Knight  presented  a resolution  of  the  legislature 
of  Rhode  Island,  requesting  the  delegation  in  congress 
from  the  state  of  Rhode  Islaud,  to  use  ail  possible  efforts 
to  procure  a further  protection  to  woollen  manufactures. 
Referred,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A large  number  of  petitions  were  presented  this  day, 
it  being  specified  by  the  rules  of  the  senate  for  their  re- 
ception. 

The  hill  to  graduate  the  price  of  public  lands,  was  ta- 
ken up,  briefly  considered,  and  made  the  order  of  the  day 
for  to-morrow. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  minor  business,  the  se*- 
nate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  foy 
the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  of  the  revolution., 
a motion- made  by  Mr.  Parris'  on  Friday  last,  to  recom- 
mit, for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  bill,  being  under 
consideration — the  chair  decided  that  the  motion  was  not 
in  order. 

A debate  then  occurred,  iu  which  Messrs  Woodbury, 
Smith,  of  Md.  Parris,  Van  Buren , Buggies,  Harrison, 
and  Chamber's,  took  part;  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  jYo~ 
ble , the  senate  adjourned. 

January  29.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  from  the  commit* 
tee  of  finance,  to  whom  was  referred  that  part  of  the  me* 
morial  of  the  merchants  and  others,  of  Pittsburg,  relat- 
ing to  the  credits  given  for  duties  at  the  custom  house, 
made  a report,  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  make  any  al- 
teration in  the  credit  system,  for  duties  on  goods, 
imported  into  the  United  States,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Bonligny  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  enlarging  the 
time  for  the  continuance  of  the  commission  created  by 
an  act  passed  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1827,  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  claims  of  persons  entitled  to  indemnifi- 
cation, under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  out 
of  the  fund  provided  by  the  convention  of  London. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King,  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  of  the  20th  May,  1820,  relative  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Florida,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Marks  presented  a memorial  and  remonstrance 
of  sundry  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  favor  of  further 
protection  to  domestic  industry;  which  was  read,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

TherArtfr*  presented  Che  folk >\vhig  memorial,  (tcccrm*- 
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panied  with  an  affidavit,  iY-rn  E.  V.  Sparhawk,  which 
was  read: 

To  the  honor  uhle  the  senate  o f the  United  States: 

The  memorial  of  tiie  undersigned  (accompanied  by  an 
affidavit  of  the  facts)  humbly  sheweth,  that,  having  been 
subjected  to  insult  and  violence  in  the  room  of  the  com- 
mittee of  claims  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  from 
a person  called  Duff  Green, an  officer  of  the  senate,  on 
Friday,  the  25th  of  January,  instant:  and  having  been 
threatened  by  said  Green  with  further  violence,  in  case 
vour  memorialist  should  “ever  wri^e  a line  about  him” 
considering  that  said  violence  was  not,  in  any  manner, 
provoked  by  your  memorialist,  and  that  it  was  commit- 
ted within  a room  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  senate; 
Therefore,  you  memorialists  humbly  prays  that  such  nor 
t ice  may  be  taken  of  this  matter  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  honorable  body,  comport  with  its  dignity,  and  ex- 
tend protection  to  individuals  while  within  the  precincts 
of  the  senate. 

EDWARD  VERNON  SPARHAWK. 

Washington  city , Jan.  28,  1828. 

A brief  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
above  communication,  between  Messrs.  Marks,  TJ  il- 
liams,  Cobb , Jllacon,  Roman,  Foot , and  Berrien;  when 
U was  laid  on  the  table  on  motion  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man, who  remarked,  that  this  matter  was  one  which  the 
senate  ought  to  consider  not  only  with  regard  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the  application  of  the  me- 
morialist, but  what  v.as  also  due  by  the  senate  to  itself. 

Memorials  for  an  increase  of  the  tariff  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  from  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia. Montgomery  and  Northumberland  counties,  Pa. 

After  the  disposal  of  other  huisness, 

The  unfinished  business  of  yesterday,  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  several  surviving  officers  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  was  taken  up. 

The  question  being  on  filling  the  blank  in  the  hill  with 
1,200,000  dollars— 

Air.  Smith , of  S.  C.  opposed  the  bill  at  great  length. 
Mr.  Woodbury  explained  some  estimates  made  by  him 
In  his  speech  on  this  subject,  on  a former  occasion.  Mr. 
Chambers  answered  to  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Smith,  of 
S.  C.  Mr.  Smith , ofS.  C.  replied  briefly.  Mr.  Rob- 
bins supported  the  bill,  and  wAs  followed  by  some  further 
debate  between  Messrs.  Chandler , Smith,  of  Md,  and 
Woodbury.  Mr.  Harrison  then  replied  to  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Smith,  of  S . C.  at  considerable  length — when,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Berrien,  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  SO.  The  rice  president  communicated  the 
following  letter  from  Duff  Green,  which,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Cobb , was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

Washington  city , Jan.  SO,  1828. 

To  the  vice  president. 

Edward  Vernon  Sparhawk  having,  on  yesterday, 
presented  to  the  senate  a memorial,  complaining  that  he 
had  been  violently  assaulted  in  one  of  the  committee 
rooms  of  the  senate  by  the  undersigned,  he  begs  leave 
through  you,  to  make  known  to  the  senate,  that' he  will 
on  to-morrow,  present  a statement  of  facts  in  reply  to 
the  said  memorial.  Respectfully,  DUE?  GREEN. 

On  motion  ot  Mr.  Kane  the  bill  for  regulating  pro- 
cesses in  the  couvts  of  the  U.  States,  in  the  states  ad- 
mitted into  the  union  since  1789,  was  taken  up,  and  af- 
ter being  briefly  discussed,  laid  on  the  table. 

The  senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
providing  for  certain  surviving  revolutionary  officers,  the 
motion  to  fill  the  blank  with  $1,200,000  still  pending. 

Mr.  Berrien  spoke  one  hour  and  a half  in  favor  of  the 
rnll.  Mr.  Cobb  followed,  in  a speech  of  considerable 
length,  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  expressed  a desire, 
as  one  of  the  committee,  to  explain  to  the  senate  his 
views  of  the  subjeut,  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  JIEPEESENTATTtV.S. 

Friday,  Jan.  25.  Among  the  reports  of  committees 
presented  to  day,  was  a bill  authorisng  the  construction 
of  two  dry-docks— one  at  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn,  N. 
i.  and  the  otaer  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The  chairman 

the  committee,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  fixir*  the 
ratio  of  representation,  after  the  3d  <|av  of  March,  1330, 
reported  tfr.it  jt  was  inexpedient  to  pass  any  law  upon  the 


subject;  and  asked  that  the  committee  be  discharged* 
win  n it  was  discharged  accordingly. 

The  house  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Chilton's  resolutions,  the  question  being  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Taylor  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  word  “that,”  and  inserting  the  following: 

“The  committee  of  ways  and  means  be  instructed  (o 
inquire  into  and  report  to  this  house,  what  officers,  in  their 
opinion,  may  be  most  advantageously  discontinued;  what 
salaries  will  reasonably  bear  reduction;  aud  such  other 
means  of  retrenchment  as  to  them  may  scorn  necessary.” 
Messrs.  Floyd,  Stem  art,  Weems,  Blake,  Wright,  of  Ohio, 
.McDuffie  and  Randolph,  now'  severally  addressed  the 
house;  Mr.  Carson  had  arisen  to  speak,  when  Mr. 
Blake,  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  mov- 
ed that  the  house  adjourn,  and  it  adjourned. 

Saturday , Jan.  26.  After  the  usual  preparatory  busk 
ness,  the  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resold 
tions  moved  by  Mr.  Chilton  on  the  2‘2d  instant. 

Mr.  Carson,  w ho  had  the  floor  from  the  adjournment 
on  Friday,  was  beginning  a speech,  when  Air.  Chilton 
requested  him  to  yield  the  floor  for  a moment,  and  Air. 
Carson  having  done  so, 

Mr.  Chilton  offered  the  following  modification  of  hfs 
resolutions. 

“1.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  public  expen- 
ditures be  instructed  to  inquire  and  report  whether  any, 
and,  if  any,  what,  measures  might  to  be  adopted  to  di~- 
ininish  executive  patronage;  to  secure  a more  effectira7 
responsibility  in  the  disbursement  of  the  publio  money; 
and  also  what  retrenchment  can  be  made  in  the  public 
expenditures  without  injury  to  the  public  sendee;  artd, 
also,  - whether  any,  and,  if  any,  -what,  measures  may  ha 
adopted  for  the  more  effectual  application  of  the  sinking 
fund  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 

“2.  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  directed  to 
inquire  and  report  to  the  house  the  amount  of  money  s 
which  have  been  paid  since  the  1st  of  January,  1824,  and 
of  the  several  appropriations  made  for  contingencies  o*' 
foreign  intercourse,  and  which  have  been  settled  at  the 
treatury,  without  specification;  and,  also,  the  payment 
made  out  of  the  same  appropriations,  and  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  contingent  expenses  of  missions  abroad, 
which  have  been  settled  at  the  treasury  in  the  usual  nrait’ 
ner,  according  to  law. 

“3.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  expeodi- 
tures  of  the  state,  treasury,  war,  and  navy  departments, 
be  instructed  to  inquire  and  report  w hat  sums  have  been 
paid,  out  of  the  several  appropriations  made  since  the 
first  of  January,  1824,  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  t1n: 
said  departments,  to  whom  paid,  and  for  what  service. 

“4.  Resolved,  1 hat  the  committee  of  accounts  be  di- 
rected to  inquire  and  report  whether  any,  aud,  if  anv, 
what,  retrenchments  can  he  made  in  the  expenses  of 
this  house.” 

By  this  modification,  the  an\endments  dependin'*-  to 
Mr.  Chilton's  original  resolutions,  moved  by  Mr.  Tau/iir 
and  Mr.  McDuffie,  fell.  ’ • * 

Our  limits  forbid  an  attempt  to  give  even  an  outline 
the  very  warm  aud  animated  debates  which  tN$e  resolu- 
tions have  given  rise  to;  it  was  of  such  a personal  character 
to  day  that  the  speaker  arose,  and,  after  deprecating  the 
proceedings,  declared  his  intention  of  promptly  puttm"  a 
stop  to  all  personal  remark,  and  invoked  the  supported' 
the  house  in  carrying  this  purpose  into  effect.  The  gen- 
tlemen engaged  in  the  discussion  to  dav,  were  Messrs. 
Carson,  JCremcr,  Barney,  Daniel,  McDuffie,  Chilton 
Blake,  Mitchell,  of  Ten.  Clarke,  of  Ky.  Wright,  of 
Ohio,  Floyd,  Buchanan,  Whipple,  Dorsey  and  Dwight 
Dui mg  the  debate  numerous  amendments  were  offered, 
hut  before  a final  disposition  of  the  subject,  on  motion  of 
M r.  Clarke,  ot  Ivv.  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Jan.  28.  One  hundred  and  twenty  two  me- 
morials, petitions  and  remonstrances,  were  presented  this 
day  and  disposed  of  to  committees,  or  laid  on  the  table. 
Among  them  were  many  petitions  praying  foran  increase 
ot  the  tarifF  o<i  various  articles  of  import,  and  several 
against  further  protection  to  our  manufactures,  and  in 
relation  to  commerce.  When  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees had  been  disposed  of.  Mr.  Chilian's  resolution 
again  came  up  for  consideration. 

When  the  house  adjourned  on  Saturday,  a motion  had 
hern  made  1 y Mr.  Drrcvt,  to  lay  tlx*  resoltrtronsof  Mr. 
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Chilton , together  with  the  amendments  thereto, -on  the 
fable;  and,  on  that  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been 
ordered.  But,  on  the  opening  of  the  debate  this  morning, 
before  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken,  Mr.  Dorsey  with- 
drew his  motion;  and  the  question  then  recurring  on  an 
amendment  of  Mr.  Blake , 

Mr.  Chilton  again  modified  his  resolutions  by  adding 
to  the  first  as  follows: 

“And  whether  it  is  not  expedient  to  reduce  the  pay 
allowed  to  members  of  this  house. 

And  by  adding  the  following  as  the  fifth  resolution: 

“5.  Resolved , also.  That  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  be  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  ap- 
plying the  funds  of  the  government  to  a more  speedy  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  national  debt.  ” 

Mr.  Blake  then  modified  the  amendment  which  he  pro- 
posed on  Saturday,  so  as  to  take  out  of  it  that  part  ac- 
cepted at  the  instance  ofMr.  Dorsey , and  which  touched 
a reduction  of  the  pay  of  members  of  congress. 

The  debate  was  then  resumed;  and  Mr.  Buckner , Mr. 
Chilton,  Mr.  Washington , Mr.  Ingham  and  Mr.  Vance, 
successively  addressed  the  house,  besides  several  other 
members,  who  spoke  incidentally.  Before  Mr.  Vance 
had  proceeded  far, 

A question  of  order  arose,  which  being  decided  by  the 
chair,  an  appeal  therefrom  was  taken:  and  the  yoas  and 
nays  having  been  ordered  thereupon,  and  the  hour  being 
£ate — A motion  was  made  to  adjourn;  which  prevailed 
by  a small  majority. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  29.  The  house  was  entirely  occupied 
in  discussing  Mr.  Chilton’s  resolutions,  with  the  amend- 
ments proposed  thereto. 

When  the  debate  closed  yesterday,  qn  appeal  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  McDuffie  from  a decision  of  the  chair , by 
which  Mr.  Vance,  ofOhio,  was  pronounced  to  be  in  order, 
in  certain  statements  he  made  in  relation  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  committees  of  the  house;  and  on  the  ques- 
tion upon  this  appeal,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded 
by  Mr.  Jf  right  and  ordered  by  the  house. 

This  morning,  the  first  business  was  the  deciding  of  this 
appeal;  and  the  question  having  been  stated  from  the 
chair,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken,  and  were  as  as  fol- 
lows: Yeas  91,  nays  62. 

So  the  house  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  speaker,  and 
Mr.  Vance  was  suffered  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Vance  then  resumed  and  concluded  his  speech. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Pearce , of  Rhode  Island,  in  a 
speech  of  Considerable  length;  who  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Bell,  of  Tennessee.  After  an  ineffectual  motion  to  ad- 
journ, Mr.  Dorsey,  of  Maryland,  took  the  floor,  but 
had  not  proceeded  far,  before,  (the  hour  being  late),  a 
motion  for  adjournment  was  made  and  carried.  And  the 
house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  30.  The  president,  yesterday  com- 
municated a message,  accompanied  by  a report  from  the 
secretary  of  state,  with  copies  of  a recent  f orrespondence 
between  the  charge  d’affaires  from  Brazil  and  him,  on 
the  subjects  of  discussion  between  this  government  and 
that  of  Brazil,  in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the 
house  of  the  2d  in st,  which  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  affairs.  [The  documents  shall  have  a place 
next  week.  ] 

tfhe speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the  se- 
cretary of  war,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
martial  which  tried  certain  Tennessee  militia  at  Mobile,  in 
December,  1814,  together  with  other  papers  connected 
with  tha  subject,  which  were  called  for  by  this  house 
some  days  since. 

On  a motion  of  Mr.  Sloane  to  lay  the  communication 
and  documents  on  the  table,  and  have  them  printed,  Mr. 
I Vickliffe  suggested  to  Mr.  Sloane  to  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion for  printing,  as  he  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  them. 

Mr.,  Sloane  replied,  that  the  chief  bulk  of  the  docu- 
ments consisted  of  the  muster  roll  and  pay  roll  which 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Wickliffe],  had  him- 
self introduced  into  the  call. 

The  speaker  reminded  the  gentlemen  that  a motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  did  not  admit  of  debate — but  that,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  wished  to  reply,  his  only 
mode  Avoult!  be  to  have  the  motion  decided. 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  having  moved  for  a division,  the  question 
was  first  taken  on  laying  the  communication  and  docu- 


ments on  the  table,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative.  And 
the  question  being  then  on  the  motion  to  print— Mr. 
Wickliffe  moved  to  postpone  the  printing,  and  briefly 
stated  his  reasons  for  the  motion,  after  which,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  print  upon  the  table,  which 
prevailed. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the 
secretary  of  war,  transmitting  a list  of  officers  on  the  pen- 
sion list  of  the  United  States,  in  which  are  designated  the 
states  to  which  they  severally  belong;  which  letter  was 
read,  and  laid  on  the  table. 


From  an  examination  of  the  list,  we  have  compiled  the 
following  abstract: 


Military  pensions. 

Revo,  pensions . 

Total 

Maine 

8 

So 

38 

New  Hampshire 

13 

27 

tv 

Massachusetts 

18 

92 

110 

Vermont 

4 

46 

50 

Connecticut 

9 

20 

38 

Rhode  Island 

3 

12 

1? 

New  York 

117 

108 

225 

New  Jersey 

6 

22 

28 

Pennsylvania 

35 

40 

75 

Delaware 

— 

1 

1 

Maryland 

9 

0 

14 

Virginia 

15 

29 

44 

North  Carolina 

5 

6 

11 

South  Carolina 

3 

2 

..  5 

Georgia 

e 

5 

District  of  Columbia  7 

4 

11 

Ohio 

14 

15 

29 

Louisiana 

5 



5 

Indiana 

9 

3 

12 

Kentucky 

15 

24 

39 

East  Tennessee 

1 

3 

4 

West  Tennessee 

12 

4 

6 

Mississippi 

1 

- 

1 

Alabama 

3 

1 

4 

Missouri 

6 

1 

7 

Michigan 

- 

1 

1 

Pittsburg  agency 

8 

11 

19 

Total  officers  on  pension  list  837 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the 
secretary  of  war,  transmitting  a list  of  contracts  made 
at  the  wap  department  on  public  account,  during  the 
year  1827;  which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmitting  a letter  from  the 
register,  with  a statement,  shewing  the  number  and 
amount  of  the  issues  of  continental  money  made  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  furnished  in  obedience  to  an  or- 
der of  the  house  of  the  11th  of  January,  instant,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  tlte 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmitting  four  statements; 
which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

1st.  Of  payments  made  at  the  treasury  during  the  year 
1827,  . of  miscellaneous  claims. 

2d.  Of  contracts  and  purchases  made  by  collectors  of 
the  customs  for  the  revenue  service,  during  the  year 
1826. 

3d.  Of  expenditures  on  account  of  sick  and  disabled 
seamen  during  the  year  1826. 

4th.  Of  contracts  relative  to  oil,  light-houses,  light-ves- 
sels, beacons,  buoys,  stakeages,  &c. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the 
secretary  of  war,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  negociaie  with  the  Cherokee  Indians 
for  a certain  portion  of  their  country;  which  was  read, 
and  laid  on  the  tabic. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  following  letter: 
which  was  read,  and  laid  on  the  table: 

Sin:  I deem  it  incumbent  on  me  (not  having  leave  of 
absence)  t-o  state  to  you,  and,  through  you,  to  the  house, 
that  I have  been,  since  Friday  last,  (and  still  am)  unable, 
from  sickness,  to  attend  to  my  public  duty. 

I am,  with  very  high  respect,  your  obedient  and  faith* 
ful  servant, 

JOHN  RANDOLPH,  of  Roanoke. 

To  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

'I he- speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communication 
from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  relative  to  the  supply 
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of  stationary  at  the  Philadelphia  custom  house;, which 
•was  read,  and  laid  on  the  table. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communication 
Atom  the  secretary  of  war,  transmitting  a report  of  the 
chief  engineer,  accompanied  by  a report  upon  the  recon- 
noissahee  of  a route  tor  the  national  road  contemplated 
from  Washington  to  New  Orleans,  and  a map  ol  the 
country  betwen  those  two  cities;  which  were  read,  and 
Thid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  reported  bills  making  appropriations,  for  inter- 
nal improvements,  and  for  the  Indian  departments  for 
\he  year  1828. 

Mr.  McDuffie , from  the  committee  of  way  sand  means, 
reported  the  following  resolution: 

Besohed,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be 
discharged  from  so  much  of  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  war  as  relates  to  the  expediency  ot  making  an  appro- 

Jiriation  for  aiding  the  emigration  ot  Indians,  generally, 
o places  without  the  limits  of  the  states  and  territories: 
and  also,  from  so  much  of  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  communicating  the  estimates  tor  the  year 
1828,  as  relates  to  the  item  marked,  submitted  for  the 
service  of  the  Indin»  department;  and  that  the  aforesaid 
oubjcci  De  reterred  to  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs, 
•with  directions  to  make  a special  report  thereon. 

This  resolution  was  read  and  agreed  to  by  the  house. 
The  house  proceeded  again  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tions of  Mr.  Chilton  on  the  subject  of  retrenchment,  and 
the  question  being  on  the  amendment,  (virtually  a substi- 
tute for  the  other) — 

Mr.  Dorsey,  who  had  the  floor  from  yesterday,  rose  and 
addressed  the  house  in  a speech  of  three  hours,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  charges  brought  against  the  administration. 
He  closed  by  offering  the  following  amendment  to  that  of 
Mr.  Blake t\YL : 

Besolved , That  the  said  committee,  [ways  and  means] 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expenditures  which  have 
been  made  since  the  first  of  July,  1790,  from  the  several 
annual  appropriations  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  fo- 
reign intercourse,  and  which  may  have  been  settled  at  the 
treasury,  without  specification  of  object:  and,  also,  the  pay- 
ments which  have  been  made  from  the  preceding  period, 
from  the  appropriations  annually  made  for  the  contingent 
expenses  ot  missions  abroad,  and  which  have  been  settled 
In  the  usual  manner  according  to  law. 

This  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Blake , as  n modification  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  then  rose,  and,  having  proceeded  some 
fime  in  a speech  on  the  other  side,  yielded  to  a motion 
by  Mr.  Bassett  for  adjournment,  which  having  prevailed, 
(he  house  adjourned. 

THUItSDAY’S  PHOCKEDIX(?S. 

Th  senate — the  vice  president  communicated  a state- 
ment from  Duff  Green  relative  to  his  assault  upou  E.  V. 
Sparhawk,  which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table.. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  of 
the  revolution  was  further  discussed,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Si  C.  and  Mr.  Vau  Buren. 

In  the  home  of  representatives,  after  some  other  bu- 
siness— 

Mr.  Mallary,  from  the  committee  on  manufactures,  to 
'vhich  was  referred  sundry  memorials,  petitions,  and  re- 
monstrances, in  relation  to  an  increase  of  the  tariff  of  du- 
des on  imports,  by  way  of  protection  to  home  manu- 
factures, made  a report  in  detail,  containing  the  exami- 
nations made  by  die  committee,  of  persons  under  oath; 
and  accompanied  by  the  following  bill;  which  bill  was 
twice  read,  and  committed  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union 

'•‘A  bill  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  imposing  duties 
on  imports. 

• f **  &c-  That,  from  and  after  the  thir- 

tieth ilay  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty eight,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  imposed  by  law,  on 
the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned, 
there  shall  he  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  the  follow  ins 
duties;  that  is  to  say:  ° 

*?8t-  .JI’on>  f,nrs  or  holts,  not  manufactured, 
n wn:?c,  or  m part,  by  rolling,  one  coni  per  nourrd. 


Second.  On  bar  iron,  made  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  roll- 
ing, thirty-seven  dollars  per  ton. 

Third.  On  iron,  in  pigs,  sixty-two  and  one-half  cents 
per  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

Fourth.  On  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  exceeding  number 
fourteen,  six  cents  per  pound,  and  over  number  fourteen 
ten  cents  per  pound. 

| Fifth.  On  round  iron,  or  brazier’s  rods,  of  three-six- 
teenths to  eight-six-tenths  of  an  inch  diameter,  inclusive, 
and  on  iron  in  nail  or  spike  rods,  slit  or  rolled  and  on 
iron  in  sheets,  and  hoop  iron;  and  on  iron  slit  or  rolled 
for  band  iron,  scroll  iron,  or  casement  rods,  three 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Sixth.  On  axes,  adzes,  drawing  knives,  cutting  knives, 
sickles  or  reaping  hooks,  scythes,  spades,  shovels, 
squares  of  iron  or  steel,  bridle  bits  of  all  descriptions, 
steel  yards  and  scale  beams,  socket  chisels,  vices,  and 
screws  of  iron,  for  wood,  called  wood  screws,  ten  per 
cent,  ad  volorem,  in  addition  to  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

Seventh.  On  steel,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and 
after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  eight,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected^ 
and  paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter 
mentioned,  the  following  duties,  in  lieu  of  those  now  iur- 
posed  by  law: 

First.  On  wool  unman afactured,  seven  cents  per  pounds 
and  also,  in  addition  thereto,  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
until  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine;  from  which  time,  an  additional  ad 
valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent,  shall  be  imposed  annually, 
until  the  whole  of  said  ad  valorem  duty  shall  amount  tt> 
fifty  per  cent.  And  all  wool  imported  on  the  skin,  strali 
be  estimated  as  to  weight  and  value,  and  shall  pay  the 
same  rate  of  duty  as  other  imported  wool. 

Second.  On  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a component  part,  (except  blankets,  worsted  stuff 
goods,  bombazines,  hosiery,  mits,  gloves,  caps  and' bind- 
ings), the  actual  value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  im- 
ported, shall  not  exceed  fifty  cents  the  square  yard,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid,  sixteen  cents  on  every 
square  yard. 

Third.  On  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wot>l 
shall  he  a component  part,  except  as  atbn*said,  the  ae* 
tual  value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported,  sbnil 
exceed  fifty  cents  the  square  yard,  and  shall  not  exceed! 
one  dollar  the  square  yard,  there  shall  be  levied,  collect- 
ed and  paid,  a duty  of  forty  cents  on  every  square  jurth 

Fourth.  On  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  which  wont 
shall  be  a component  part,  except  as  aforesaid,  the  at* 
tual  value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported,  sir  ill 
exceed  one  dollar  the  square  yard,  and  shall  not  exceed 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  the  square  yard,  there  shall  he 
levied,  collected  and  paid,  a duty  of  one  dollar  on  evtiry 
square  yard. 

Fifth.  All  manufactures  of  wool, or  of  which  wool  si  rail 
be  a component  part,  except  as  aforesaid,  the  actual  ra- 
lue  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported,  shall  excetxl 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  the  square  yard,  and  shall  i jot 
exceed  four  dollars  the  square  yard,  shall  be  deemed  tD 
have  cost,  at  the  place  whence  imported,  four  dollars  tiie 
square  yard,  and  a duty  of  forty  per  cent,  ad  valor  ;m 
shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid,  orr  such  valuation. 

Sixth.  On  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wcrl 
shall  be  a component  part,  except  as  aforesaid,  theacti  bl 
value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported,  shall  i >.- 
ceed  four  dollars  the  square  yard,  there  shall  be  levie  d, 
collected  and  paid,  a duty  of  forty-five  per  cent,  ad  v 
lorem. 

Seventh.  On  woollen  blankets,  hosiery,  mits,  glove  s 
and  bindings,  thirty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  ami? 
after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred  and  twenty-eight,  there  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  following  articles,  in  li£u 
of  the  duty  now  imposed  by  law: 

First.  On  unmanufactured  hemp,  forty-five  dollars  per 
ton,  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  from  which  time,  five  dollars 
per  ton  in  addition,  per  annum,  until  the-  duty  shall 
amount  to  s:x*y  dollars  per  ton 
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Second.  On  unmanufactured  flax,  forty-five  dollars  per 
Con,  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  from  which  time  an  additional 
duty  offive  dollars  per  ton,  per  annum,  until  the  duty 
Shall  amount  to  sixty  dollars  per  ton. 

Third.  On  sail-duck,  nine  cents  the  square  yard. 

Fourth.  On  molasses,  ten  cents  per  gallon. 

Fifth.  On  all  imported  distilled  spirits,  ten  cents  per 
gallon  in  addition  to  the  duty  now  imposed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and 
after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight,  no  drawback  of  duty  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  the  exportation  of  any  spirit,  distilled  in  the 
United  States,  from  molasses;  no  drawback  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  any  quantity  of  sail  duck,  less  than  fifty  bolts, 
exported  in  one  ship  or  vessel,  at  any  one  time.  And  in 
ail  cases  of  drawback  of  duties  claimed  on  cordage  manu- 
fabtured  from  foreign  hemp,  the  amount  of  drawback 
shall  be  computed  by  the  quantity  of  hemp  used,  and  ex- 
cluding the  weight  of  tar,  and  all  other  materials  used  in 
manufacturing  the  cordage. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That,  from  and  af- 
ter the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  impossed  by  law,  on  win- 
dow glass,  of  the  sizes  above  ten  inches  by  fifteen  in- 
ches, five  dollars  for  one  hundred  square  feet:  Provided , 
That  all  wjndow  glass  imported  in  plates  or  sheets  uncut, 
shall  be  chargeable  with  the  same  rate  of  duty — on  vials 
and  bottles,  not  exceeding  the  capacity  of  six  ounces  each, 
one  dollav  and  seventy-five  cents  per  groce. 

Sec.  0.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  cotton 
cloths  whatsoever,  or  cloths  of  which  cotton  shall  be  a 
component  material,  excepting  nankeens  imported  direct 
from  China,  the  original  cost  of  which,  at  the  place 
whence  imported,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  per  cent, 
fl' imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  from  any 
place  beyond  it;  ami  of  ten  per  cent,  if  imported  from 
auy  other  place,  shall  he  less  than  thirty-five  cents  the 
square  yard;  shall,  with  such  addition,  be  taken  and 
deemed  to  have  cost  thirty-five  cents  the  square  yard* 
and  charged  with  duty  accordingly. 

See.  7,  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  cases 
where  the  drtty  which  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be  im- 
posed, on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandises,  imported 
into  the  United  Staes,  shall,  by  law,  be  regulated  by,  or 
he  directed  to  be  estimated  or  levied  upon  the  value  of 
the  squrae  yard,  or  of  any  other  quantity  or  parcel  there- 
of; and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  or  shall  he  imposed 
any  ad  valorem i rate  of  duty  on  any  goods  wares  or  mer- 
chandises, imported  into  the  U.  States — it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  collector  within  whose  district  the  same 
Shall  Ire  imported  or  entered,  to  cause  the  actual  value 
thereof,  at  the  time  and  place  from  which  the  same  shall 
have  been  imported  into  the  United  States,  to  be  ap- 
prised, estimated,  and  ascertained,  and  the  number  of 
such  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  and  such  actual  value 
of  every  of  them,  as  the  case  may  require:  and  it  shall, 
hi  every  such  case,  be  the  duty  of  the  appraisers  of  the 
United  States,  and  every  of  them,  and  of  every  other 
person  who  shall  act  as  such  appraiser,  by  all  the  rea- 
dable ways  and  means  in  his  or  their  power,  to  ascer- 
tain, estimate,  and  appraise  the  true  and  actual  value, 
uty  invoice  or  affidavit  thereto,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  at 
tie  time  and  place  from  whence  the.  same  shall  have 
linen  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of 
ijich  .yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  and  all  such  goods, 
'f  ares",  and  merchandises,  being  manufactures,  such  actual 
tulae  of  every  of  them,  as  the  case  may  require;  of  wool, 
or  whereof  wool  shall  be  a component  part,  which  shall 
lie  imported  into  the  United  Sattes  ini  an  unfinished  con- 
dition, shall,  in  every  such  appraisal,  he  taken,  deemed, 
and  estimated,  by  the  said  appraisers,  aiid  every  of  them, 
and  every  person  who  ahall  act  as  such  appraiser,  to 
have  been,  at  the  time  and  place  from  whence  the  same 
-were  imported  in  the  United  Utates,  of  as  great  actual 
value,  as  if  the  same  had  been  entirely  finished.  And  to 
the  value  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  so 
ascertained,  there  shall,  in  all  cases  where  the  same  are 
gr  shall  be  cirarged  with  an  ad  Valorem  duty,  be  added 


all  charges,  except  insurance,  and  also  twenty  per  centum- 
on  the  said  actual  value  and  charges,  if  imported  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  piace  beyond  the  same, 
or  from  beyond  Cape  Horn;  or  ten  per  centum  if  from 
any  other  place  or  country:  and  the  sauUad  valorem 
rates  of  duty  shall  be  estimated  on  such  aggregate  amount 
jany  thing  in  any  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
Provided,  That,  in  all  cases  where  anv  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  or  whereon 
the  duty  is,  or  shall  be,  by  law,  regulated  by,  or  be  di- 
rected to  be  estimated  or  levied  upon,  the  value  of  the 
square  yard,  or  any  other  quantity  or  parcel  thereof, 
shall  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States,  from  a 
country  other  than  that  in  which  the  same  were  manufac- 
tured or  produced,  the  appraisers  shall  value  the  same 
at  the  current  value  thereof,  at  the  time  of  such  last  ex- 
portation to  the  United  States,  in  the  country  where  tiie 
same  may  have  been  originally  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  cases 
where  the  actual  value  to  he  appraised,  estimated,  and 
ascertained,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  of  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  imported  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  any  ad  valorem  duty,  or  wnercun  ,Ko 
is  regulated  by,  or  directed  to  be  imposed  or  levied  cn{, 
the  value  of  the  square  yard,  or  other  parcel  or  quantity 
thereof,  shall  by  ten  per  centum  exceed  the  invoice  value 
thereof,  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on  the 
same,  if  they  had  been  invoiced  at  their  real  value,  a.s 
aforesaid,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  on  the  same 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  fifty  per  centum  of  the 
duty  so  imposed  on  the  same  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise, when  fairly  invoiced:  Provided  always.  That 
nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be  so  construed  to 
impose  the  said  last  mentioned  duty  of  fifty  per  centum, 
fora  variance  between  the  bona  fide  invoice  of  goods  pro- 
duced in  the  manner  specified  in  the  proviso  to  the  seventh 
section  of  this  act,  and  the  current  value  of  the  said  mer- 
chandise in  the  country  where  the  same  may  have  been 
originally  manufactured  or  produced.  And,  further , 
That,  the  penalty  of  fifty  per  centum,  imposed. by  the 
thirtieth  section  of  the  act,  entitled  ‘an  act  supplem.enta  ■ 
ry  to,  and  to  amend,  the  act,  entitled  ‘an  act  to  regulate, 
the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage  passed 
the  second  day  of  March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  aud  for  other  purposes,”  approved 
March  first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply  or  attach  to  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  which  shall  be  subject  to 
the  additional  duty  of  fifty  per  centum,  as  aforesiad,  im- 
posed by  this  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  0.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  from  time 
to  time,  to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  in- 
consis-tent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  Stales  shall  think  proper,  to  secure 
a just,  faithful,  and  impartial  appraisal  of  all  goods, 
wares,  ami  merchandise,  as  aforesaid,  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  just  and  proper  entries  of,  such  actual 
value  thereof,  and  of  the  square  yards,  parcels,  or  other 
quantities  thereof,  as  the  case  may  require,  and  of  such 
actual  value  of  every  of  them:  And  it  shall  be  the  du- 

ty of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  report  all  such  rules 
and  regulations,  with  the  reasons  therefor,  to  the  then 
next  session  of  congress.  ” ' 

The  bill  being  read,  &c.  Mr.  jftlartin,  for  reasons  stated, 
with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  testimony,  moved 
that  it  should  be  printed  under  the  superintendance  of 
the  clerk  to  the  committee — which  was  negatived.  Six. 
thousand  copies  of  the  report  and  testimony  were  order- 
ed to  be  printed. 

The  papers  from  the  war  department,  respecting  the 
six  militia  men,  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  mi- 
litary affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed — nem  coru 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Chilton,  and  Air. 
Blake's  amendment,  were  further  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Wicklijfe,  Letcher,  Livingston  and  Everett.  The  pre- 
vious question  was  called  for  by  Mr.  Ca?nbirde.nrf  but 
not  sustained.— yeas.  8t),  nays  32. 
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tCF’It  is  more  in  “sorrow  than  in  anaer” — w ide  more 
regret  than  Surprise,  thm  the  senior  editor  ot  the  Ue- 
gistkr  has  i**nd  hu  article  in  the  la^t  “Pittsburg  Alt  rcu* 
ry,”  sigucdpT;”  aud,  as  it  is  chiedy  of  an  individual  or  cd 
personal  character,  the  remarks  to  be  offered'  upon  it, 
shall,  for  greater  distinctness,  be  made  in  the  first  person 
singular.  i 

Resting  upon  thepqriU  of  my  owu  motives  and  uar- 

nopi. 
dnior. 


out  disparagpniiejtt  to  the  gentle  man,  1 would  claim  for 
the  same  creuu  that 


ltign  miftd  touch  at  peace-  jviih  itself — seukii 
honor  or  profit,  lookjftg  towards  n ; Othef  cu  i! 
that  of  governing  my  own  press  aud  of  regi 
owu  actions,  US  a private  citizen  ot  the  Tailed 
nd  covetous  of  monel,  and,  indeed,  not  lovin 
euough  to  afford  it  a decent  and  respectful  kerpin 
hardly  earned  and  obtain  e d I cannot  couse 

c>u;e  a gDosLMitdil-ghtdiu..  r for  o >■  nm-n-vt  - 
tVi'H'  not  fari rig  a eonumt  *it\»  soquilo  rr»  .i>h 


it  the  same  cretn  that  due  to  his  own — and  no  more, 
and  this  be  w ill  admit  is  due  to  myself.  Thus  condition- 
1 i bound  to  believe  the  declarations  of  “T,” 
without,  however,  abating  one  iota  of  my  opinion  formed 
as  to  the  general  opuu  .ua  Unit  was  going  on,  and  which 
-jiVUS  powerfully  sir?  ngti.-  ued  by  the -dirix l testimony  of 
amm-li  valneff  friend,  (accidently  at  Washington),  of  bis 
ofi„eTperif!’'c<j,  on  th 
inafdU  have  v. 

: 1 lean  n»h«.r  ti 


•J  K 

: ..es-^rfany  i 
it  well  i :;ueSt 

i&SS, 


i g et. ' 1’hese  rntuinstunces 
. fi  cue  recoil  ’ion  of ‘♦'l”’-  -and  1«: 
dmg  my  sjy  . i umestness  w ith  which  > deprecated 

. ..  of  .isieut  party  politics  'with  .:he  tariff 
i> - wishing  then,  usti'iw,  that  ejfhar  should  rest 
s owu  merit-;.  These  movements  were  also  clear- 
stto  | deaWcvtty  .‘diuded  to  iu  the  Ri.  i'.stru  of  the  2fi'h 

the  a:i.;wtrVi  j«u>e,  la-.t  pa.-..’  -..‘si-  rirrulty  itiri.e.l  the  ttttefiftjp*  o;. 

i.  s,  .^[^v  .>p  -pi vacate  <ti\  vet,  wary  he  nov  'iu.-  -'irgcstiou  of  ilium., 

. ' - J'.-.:  * V. L ****** ^ Oration  delivered  bj  ' 

And  besides,  from  the  spirit  in  which  it  seems  courted — ! him  on  the  subsequent  4th  of  July,  substantially  said, 
tiie  manifestation  of  a willingness  to  “run  a muck,”  if  iny  ) that  be  would  leave  the  whole  tariff  question  with  ‘ vl/fi- 
old  friend  will  allow  the  phrase,  it  would  naturally  ga-  theta  Cyrey  and  llezekiuh  Niles,”  so  great  was  his  con- 
thcr  to  itself  p«  t sonal  applications  uf  opinions,  of  r,o  im-J  fidence  in  them  as  friends  of  a system  to  favor  the  induS- 
pdrtauce  to  the  public  intelligence  ana  unfitted  to  our  j try  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
years  and  the  standing  that  we  hold  to  one  another.  Am'  Why  then,  this  newlj  begotten  sensibility?  £ is  b 
further,  because  of  the  press  of  matter  and  occupation  of 
time,  relative  to  concerns  of  great  national  interest,  “a! 


cause  that,  some  of  my  predictions  in  February’  182/,  are, 
inhappily,  fulfilled— (hat  others  are  in  the  Way  to  be  ae* 


this  momentous  crisis,”  (to  ring  one  peal  on  Mr.  Ritchie’s  complislted,  and  that  all  may  becoVae  realities,  excepf 
ancient  alarm  bell),  1 will  not,  if  possible  to  avoid  it,  ad-  j through  a loud  expression  of  the  public  feeling?  1 bav 

id  j*  of  any  (Mveruon  tlirougb  individual  a."  firs.  Come,  hed  u nearer  view  of  tlm  preseni.  state  of  thitigs  than 


night-meetings  ot 


xvhut  will  or  may,  out  of  the  present  political  struggle,  or  and,  in  the  acts  of  individuals,  in  large 
contest  about  the  tariff — I have  no  personal  disappoint-!  particular  persons  from  particular  states,,  and  in  sortfe 


ment  to  apprehend— r.o  scheme  oi  ambition  to  lament ; writings  that  l have 

the  non 
“fiop 
my  f< 


L VU  ‘ ‘ ' — - ’ O » * 

non  fulfilment  of — nothing  to  sicken  the  heart'  by  j judgmeut  formed  nearly  a yc  v ago,  than  an  i 
i>e  deferred,”  other  than  is  common  to  nil  the  rest  of  j the  tariff,  with  a view  to  the  * .motion  of  agric 
fellow  citizens — and  no  one  knows  my  disposition,;  manufactures,  will  not  take  place  at  the  prese 


as  to  these  subjects,  better  than  “T. 


en  fully  confirmed  in  the 
increase  of 
i culture  and 
present  session. 


mless  for  the  reason  just  above  assigned.  IV 


As  I do  not  intend  now  to  reply  to  this  angry  article — cm  sea  the  rijf/itaomnass  of  tin's  judgment  in  the  result.. 
And  shall  merely  glance  at'  it,  it  is  not  inserted — but  if  cm- ^ The  bill  which  Las  h a reported,  is  declared  by  the 
itshall  be,  the  whole,  every  word  of  it,  will  ire  given.  And  j New  York  E vening  Rost,  and  other  unfriendly  papers,  as 
ell  the  unfhor  of  “T”  that  he  bring  “decidedly  worse  than  any  Other  tariff  ever  before 


when  l do  reply  to  it,  I shall  tell 
has  again  quoted  me  incorrectly,  and,  :t  not  carelessly, 
ungenerously,  in  not  stating  tlie  condition  an  which  the 
assumed  fact  depends  w,hieh  has  so  much  affronted  him, 
and  m the  omission  of  a word  pointing  to  that  condition. 
This  has  reference  to  the  '‘combinations’  teat  were  ionn- 
cd  at  Washington  iu  February  1827 — and  it  “1  ” wishes 
the  “terms  ot  the  agreement,”  he  must, appeal  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  w ho  proclaimed  the  existence  oi 

tacuw  “egmbinaUom*.  ” I never  attended  a caucus,  in  that 

vnw«q<t  as  a - - - • 

r - r . . ’ • ’ ’•*'  “ 

tempting  to  make  a pna*i»leut  of  the  LJni’ed  Stat  but  1 
hud  no  p.’u-t  or  lot  in  the  proceedings  alluded  td, — as  must 
be  well  know  n to  my  assailant;  and  he  will  nave  to  ap- 
ply at  “head  quarters”  for  all  the  particulars  which 
he  desires  to  obtain,  as  to  the  names  of  the  high  contracting 
aud  fliglt-cotnbhirng  parties.  These  tilings  were  a subject 
of  much  and  serious  conversation  between  us  [“T”  and 
the  editor]  at  Washington,  at  the  time  stated — especially 
while  we  walked  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  together,  in 
the  portico  of  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  when,  at 
his  own  invitation,  I spent  the  whole  night  in  the  same 
room  and  bed  with  him,  at  the  hospitatile  mansion  of  his 
relative,  that  there  might  be  a more  free  and  unrestrain- 
ed communication  between  us.  There  cannot  be  a wil- 
lingness, on  my  pari,  10  sever  bonds  so  intimate  ami  kind; 
and  justice  requires  it  should  be  said,  that  “T”  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  suggested,  and  declared 
his  wishes  that  the  woollens  bill,  then  hanging  in  the  se- 
nate, should  pass  that  hody  and  become  a law  , — though 
-under  “denunciations”  stronger  and  more  hitter,  on 
many  members  of  congress,  than  those  w hich  he  now  a : - 
^uses  me  of  having  -made.  The  facts  here,  stated  do  not 
w holly  rest  upon  my  individual  t alimony— vtlioUgh,  wi‘h- 
' ' v b ■ XXXU!  - - No.  29 


any 

presented  to  congress.  ” Mr.  Coleman  and  the  rest  may* 
make  themselves  quite  easy  on  this  subject — the  bill  as  it 
stands,  mil  not  purr.  But  if  it  should,  I hope  that  itsr 
title  will  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  ‘Vfu  aa 

to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  certain  -woollen  goods  in 
the  United  States,  and  prevent  the  increase  of  sheep,  and 
for  other  purposes .”  This  is  my'  present  view  of  the 
practical  operation  of  the  bill — but,  until  the  testimony 
is  published,!  shall  refrain  from  goiftg  into  any. general 

» Wmfcpver I^ay  be  my  private  opinions,  I have  fkhlr- 
fully  endeavor  'd  to  avoid  electioneering  in  the  Register. 
it  is  devoted  only  to  the  success  of  Domestic  Industry, 
as  it  lias  been  for  many  years.  If,  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
or  any  other  fixed  principle,  party  has  been  interfered 
with,  as  it  was  in  1824,  the  fault  is  not  mine,  any  mope 
than  a post  is  to  be  blamed  for  being  in  the  way  of  a zig- 
zag traveller,  whose  vision  has  been  “improved”  by 
sundry  bottles  of*  champaign!  No  individual  application, 
personal  or  political,  should  be  made  of  this  remark — foi 
it  is  not  so  intended;  but  no  one  knows  better  than.“T;' 
that  whoever  steers  oue  steady  course  will  often  be  jost- 
led and  crossed  by  tlioie  who  profess  to  be  pressing 
forward  in  the  same  line. 

The  writer  in  the  “Mercury”  concludes  by  inquiring 
whether  I seek  a contest  with  him.  [Why  with  him?~ 
has  his  name  been  mentioned  or  any  special. reference 
been  made  to  it?]  My  answer  is, that  1 neither  seek  nqj 
avoid  it — if  lie  needs  must  have  a contest.  He  fur  - 
ther wishes  to  know  whether  he  is  embraced  in  the  “ac- 
cusation. ” I disavow  any  right  to  put  such  a question,— ~ 
but  the  facts  already  stated  will  suffice  for  an  answer.  He 
assured  me,  in  February,  1827,  that  he  was  not  privy 

fo  ■■ini 


$S6 
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lum — though  retaining  for  myself  such  opinion  of  the 
“combination”  as  I pleased. 

If  there  is  any  personally  unfriendly  feeling  between 
“T”andmyself,  it.is  on  his  side  only}  though  it  is  hardly 
three  months  since  he  called  upon  me,  and  spent  a con- 
siderable time  in  our  old  fashioned  way : and  knows  very 
well  that  I am  not  either  to  be  coaxed  or  driven  out  ot  the 
line  of  duty  as  marked  out  by  and  for  myself.  As  editor 
of  the  Register,  I owe  no  allegiance  to  party,  political  or 
ecclesiastic.  I have  never,  knowingly,  or  by  design, 
interfered  with  the  walk  of  the  Pittsburg  gentleman,  and 
respectfully  request  that  he  will  not  interfere  with  mine. 
There  is  room  enough  in  the  world  for  us  both.  And, 


Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Among  the 
documents  that  we  have  upon  hand,  is  a “message  from 
the  president  ot  the  United  States,  transmitting  a report 
from  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  correspondence  with 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  relative  to  the  free  navi- 
gotion  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,”  which  we  have  read 
with  more  than  usual  interest,  because  of  the  delicate  and 
important  matters  involved  in  the  matt  -r.  The  argument 
on  the  part  of  the  secretary  of  state,  is  one  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  republic  have  reason  to  be  proud  of — and  will 
recur  to  with  unmixed  pleasure,  when  present  political 
excitements  shall  have  passed  away,' — as  evidence  of  the- 
liberal principles  of  their  government,  and  of  the  ability 


on  the  present  subject,  let  us  "wait  events;  if  a good  tariff;  with  which  the  natural  rights  of  man  and  of  nations  were 
bill  is  passed,  he  may  take  for  himselfand  his  friends  what ' maintained  on  this  occasion.  It  makes  a pamphlet  of  54 
degree  of  ci'ed  it  he  pleases,  and  I will  heartily  unite  with  | octavo  pages, — but  as  it  involves  matters  of  much  general 
him  in  rendering  it — without  inquiry  into  the  motives  and  local  interest,  we  design  to  give  it  a speedy  insertion 


Which  may  have  led  to  so  great  a public  benefit,  as  I be 
lieve  that  such  a bill  will  confer  ori  our  country. 

In  the  principle  of  this  matter — a real  or  supposed  re- 
solution to  postpone,  or  defeat,  the  passage  of  a new  ta- 
riff bill,  we  have  no  wonderful  affair.  There  is  a recent 


in  the  succeeding  numbers  of  this  w ork. 

“The  Waltham  company.”  We  prefer  no  claim  to 
an  exemption  from  error.  We  have  oftentimes  been 
mistaken,  andjnever  expect  to  arrive  at  a state  of  infall t- 


case  before  the  gentleman,  in  his  own  state,  which  should  ; bility,  in  our  present  existence.  But,  with  the  liability  to 
satisfy  him,  that  a subscription  to  particular  conditions  j commit  error,  we  have  the  resolution  to  acknowledge  it, 
may  be  required  to  obtain  votes  in  a legislative  body,  as  I whenever  made  manifest — endeavoring,  however,  so  tu- 
the  correspondence  published  in  the  present  sheet  will  f act  that  false  shame  shall  not  stand  in  the  way  to  prevent 
shew— which  has  lieett  given  wWitmt Whv  [ for>OT,Q^i''>r*  fint*  ”’—*»&■*  ."'"“'“.““IS  wtia; 


may  not  this  principle  have  effect  at  Washington  as  well ; we  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  or  ever  suggesting,  or  in- 
as  at  Harrisburg — why  may  it  not  extend  to  things  as  well  sinuating,  aught  that  we  have  not  reasons  to  assure  us  i$ 
as  persons,  and  its  condition  be  precisely  the  same?  Truth  founded  on  tact.  At  least,  thus  we  have  exerted  out- 


does not  change  with  circumstance  or  time.  And  the  act 
at  Harrisburg  has  the  merit  of  manliness— and  the  public 
know  all  that  relates  to  it?  but  the  nature  and  agreements 
of  the  “combinations”  at  Washington  have  been  conceal- 


selves  to  appear  before  the  public — with  what  success,  it  is 
for  others  to  say. 

We  have  been  much  interested  with  reading  a speech 
delivered  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  by  Mr.  Ap- 


eti—and,  while  public  matters  of  great  interest  to  the  peo-  i pleton,  who,  we  are  told,  is  an  intelligent  and  highly  re- 
pie  are  transacted  in  secret , we  claim  the  right,  and  -will  spectable  merchant  of  Boston,  on  certain  resolutions  pro- 


posed, which  had  for  their  object  the  protection  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  through  the  interposition  of  the 
national  government;  and  were  particularly  attentive  to 


exert  it,  of  putting  such  construction  upon  such  private 
proceedings  as  we  please,  and  as  the  progress  of  events 
may  justify.  j 

I make  no  charge  of  corruption  on  account  of  tl^ese  j the  following  paragraph: 
things.  “Log-rollings”  are  not  now  for  the  first  time  “I  must  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  beg  leave  to  say  a few  words 

heard  of;  and  persons  may  as  well  resolve  to  roll  the  I in  reference  to  a charge  formerly  widely  circulated,  that 
further  protection  of  domestic  industry  and  progress  of  I the  proprietors  of  the  Waltham  Company  opposed  an  ad- 
internal  improvement,  on  certain  conditions,  down  Capi-  ! dition  to  the  duty  on  cottons  in  1819  and  20,  out  of  a self 
tpl  Hill  to  the  swamps  of  the  Potomac,  as  the  gentlemen  ! ish  regard  to  their  own  interest,  in  opposition  to  the  ge- 
of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  determine  on  the  j neral  interest  of  the  cotton  manufacturers.  This  is  an 
expulsion  of  a faithful  officer  and  esteemed  personal)  old  story,  and  would  have  not  have  been  adverted  toby 
friend,  for  party  purposes.  I blame  them  not.  It  is  only  me,  but  that  it  was  repeated,  inadvertantly  I have  no 

doubt,  in  the  circulars  distributed  to  the  members  of  this 
house  at  the  June  session;  and  at  the  late  Harrisburg  con- 
vention It  "was  seriously  brought  forward  as  a matter  of 
history,  -with  a statement  of  the  fact  that  the  same  spirit 


required  that  the  conditions  should  be  exposed  that  the 
soplemav  pass  judgment  upon  the  rightfulness  ofther 
‘ they  wish  the  tariff  question  swamped — let  it  be  so. 

I shall  now  conclude,  with  expressing  a hope,  that,  if  j m afoe  and 


‘^•’wishes  further  information,  he  will  apply  » J 

» *U«?**»*  * it.  cotton  ^a-utfacture 

a bad  business — a further  duty  was  necessary,  to 


of  the  “combinations,”  and  obtain  of  him  a journal  of  all  j 
the  proceedings  with  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  pub- 
lish them  to  the  nation.  For  my  own  part,  I wish  to 
know,  as  much  as  he  does,  how  it  is  that  politicians  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  hitherto  antipodes  in  professed 
principles,  have  combined,  and  the  terms  of  their  “com- 
bination”— which  very  word  in  itself  involves  a “quid 
pro  quo.”  Johnson  says  it  is  a “copulation  of  ideas!” 
and  also  furnishes  the  following  extract  from  Shakspeare’s 
Henry  VIII— 

■=—  “The  cunning  cardinal 

“The  articles  of  the  combination  drew 

“As  himself  pleased.” 

I hate  only  to  add  a request  that  the  “Pittsburg  Mer- 
cury” will  afford  room  for  this  reply  to  an  uncalled-for 
assault  upon  me— and  to  observe  it  is  not  a little  strange 
that  a simultaneous  attack  should  come  from  the  “Rich- 
mond Enquirer.”  Pittsburg  and  Richmond, — corespond- 
ing and  responding  about  tariff  matters ! But  Mr.  Ritchie 
talks  of  pity  “and  so  indeed  it  is”  that  east  room-stories 
should  be  drawn  from  addled  brains  to  his  discredit. 

Though  “T”  has  so  freely  used  my  name,  I have  re- 
tained his.  The  time  has  been,  (and  I hope  yet  is),  when 
he  would  have  appreciated  this  proceeding;  and  lam  not 
without  an  expectation  that,  when  he  shall  review  the 
whole  subject,  he  will  not  fail  to  disown  any  personal  cause 
for  his  conduct,  and  that  wre  shall  again  be  “as  we  were.  ” 
If  rrot=-why  let  it  be  not;  as  he  shall  will  it. 


make  it  good,  the  Waltham  company  preferred  a mono- 
poly of  a bad  business,  rather  than  competition  in  a good 
one*.  What  was  the  fact?  At  the  very  tjm«  xnis  ndsv- 
ness  was  pay  mg  in  a profit  of  20  or  25  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, which  was  not  eoncealed,  and  the  selfishness  con- 
sisted in  refusing  to  join  to  promote  a measure,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  was  to  raise  the  price  of  goods,  and  to  add 
so  much  to  our  profits.  The  truth  was,  the  gentleman 
to  whom  I have  alluded,  Mr.  Lowell,  was  at  Washington 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  tariff  of  1816,  and  had 
much  influence  in  inducing  the  high  minded  representa- 
tives of  the  south,  amongst  whom  I will  mention  the  latd 
Mr.  Lowndes,  to  vote  for  that  measure,  by  assuring  them 
that  the  moderate  duty  of  6^  cents  the  square  yard;  would 
be  ample  to  protect  the  manufacture.  It  turned  out  so, 
and  it  would  have  been  most  disgraceful  to  deny  it.  ” 

The  writer  of  this,  having  been  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  prepared  and  published  the  address  of 
the  Harrisburg  Convention,  has  very  carefully  looked 
over  the  whole  to  discover  a passage  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Appleton;  but  cannot  find  the  name  of  “Waltham,”  or 
any  thing  that  has  regard  to  the  fact  suggested. 

As  this  convention  has  been  sufficiently  abused  because 
of  the  motives  on  which  it  v/as  presumed  to  act,  by  the 
enemies  of  protection,  we  are  not  willing  that  its'  real 
proceedings  should  he  also  mistaken  or  misrepresented. 
One  of  the  members  of  that  body  may  have  made  the 


as  7 
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‘Jiarge  referred  to — prpbably  the  writer  of  this;  for  he 
believed  in  the  justice  of  it,  and  still  relies  upon  the  in- 
formation which  he  obtained  in  1820  on  the  subject — to 
vit,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Waltham  company,  be- 
ftjg-  fully  protected  in  their  business,  earnestly  and  stea- 
dily opposed  Mr.  Baldwin’s  bill  of  that  year  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  others,  and  of  other  branches  of  the  national 
industry.  If  Mr.  Appleton  will  refer  to  the  20th  vol.  of 
the  Register,  page  261,  [June  23, 1821,]  he  will  see  a 
powerful  essay  in  which  this  matter  is  distinctly  stated. — 
It  was  written  by  a distinguished  member  of  congress, 
who  had  the  nearest  possible  view  of  all  that  was  going 
qh — who,  we  think,  could  not  have  been  mistaken,  and 
one  that  we  feel  assured  was  incapable  of  misrepresent- 
ing the  facts.  And  in  this  essay  it  will  appear  that  it  was 
7 tot  believed  that  the  Waltham  company  was  willing  to 
have  a“monopoly  of  a bad  business”  as  Mr.  A.  has  it; 
for  the  great  profits  then  accruing  to  that  company  were 
a3  well  known  at  Washington  as  to  the  proprietors  them- 
selves; aye , and  urged  against  the  further  extension  of 
tlx  protecting  system. 

But  our  object  is  to  relieve  the  “Harrisburg  Conven- 
tion” of  this  charge — and,  if  it  has  been  “brought  for- 
^rd  as  a matter  of  history,”  the  individual  who  stated 
5t.  in  i is  tnt«k  »*  desired  to  contest  this 

opinion,  let  the  names  of  the  Waltham  proprietors  in 
1820  be  given,  that  we  may  compare  them  with  those  af- 
fixed to  tne  Boston  memorial  and  report  of  1819  or  1820, 
vhich  we  presume  may  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
<rfthe  house  of  representatives;  and  the  list  may  also 
lead  to  the  developement  of  facts  more  pointed  than 
the  inconsistency  displayed  in  signing  said  memorial  and 
report.  The  writer  of  this  was  at  Washington  when  the 
bill  alluded  to  was  under  discussion,  and  heard  several 
members  of  congress  express  their  indignation  at  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  protected  proprietors  of  the  Waltham 
factory.  He  heard  too,  that  cotton  goods  made  at  that 
establishment,  were  exhibited,  and  marked,  “we  need 
no  further  protection.  ” He  did  not  himself  see  these 
gpods— -but  believes  that  they  were  present,  as  stated. 

We  have  always  gone,  and  ever  shall  go,  for  a whole 
system;  and  will  lend  our  feeble  aid  to  cause  the  protec- 
tion of  every  product  oflaborinthe  United  States,  which 
can  be  furnished  of  as  good  and  suitable  quality  as  the 
frnported,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  home 
market. 

Great  and  good  news.  The  bill  which  had  passed 
fhe  house  <Jf  delegates  of  Virginia,  has  not  been  “hung” 
between  the  two  houses  as  heretofore,  but  passed  the 
senate  on  the  31st  ult.  by  the  following  vote: 

Ayes.  Messrs.  Patteson,  Walton,  Wethered,  Wyatt, 
“Turley,  Dade,  Osborne,  Smith,  Fry,  Thom,  Morgan, 
Sharpe,  Martin  and  Saunders. — 14. 

Nobs. — Messrs.  Holt,  (Speaker),  Taylor,  Dromgoole, 
Clopton,  Mason,  ChapmaD,  Bernard,  Cabell,  Carter 
£nd  Jones. — 10. 

This  bill  simply  submits  the  proposition  of  convention, 
or  no  convention,  to  the  freeholders  of  the  state.  This 

uestion  is  to  be  settled  by  their  suffrages  in  May  and 

une  next.  No  further  proceedings  are  provided  for  in 
the  bill, — whose  friends  resisted  many  attempts  to  amend 
ti.  But  the  voice  of  the  freeholders  being  ascertained, 
effect  will  be  given  to  it  by  the  next  legislature,  should 
there  be  a majority  in  favor  of  a convention. 

We  regard  this  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Virginia, 
and  now  confidently  look  forward  to  the  regeneration  of 
this  favored  land  of  statesmen  and  heroes,  in.  the  dow  n- 
fall  of  wire-drawing  politicians  and  the  rising  up  of  re- 
spected laborers.  Then  will  the  old  aristocracy  be 
known  as  the  dust  that  it  is,  and  productive  industry 
meet  the  reward  that  it  merits.  The  wilderness  will  be 
gladdened  with  the  busy  hum  of  happy  freemen,  and 
even  the  worn-out  fields  resume  their  original  tatness, 
through  preferences  paid  to  the  benefactors  and  defenders 
of  their  country.  Aye,  and  even  “lords  of  spinning  jen- 
nies” may  stand  as  high  in  public  estimation  as  kings  of 
tobacco  worms. 

We  rejoice  in  this  result— not  from  anr  regard  for 
temporary  effect,  for  it  does  net  appear  to  us  as  calculat- 
ed to  have  any — but  because  of  the  permanent  good, .as 
we  believe,  that  it  will  render  to  a much  valued  an-:! 
xstssuled  portten  of  tbs  United  States,  ir.  ir.-; 


ing  its  population  and  wealth,  and  in  banishing  the  fear 
of  the  mother  for  the  infant  on  her  bosom,  though  the 
“alarm-bell”  is  sounded  at  midnight. 

Internal  improvement.  The  legislature  of  Mary- 
land have  frequently  expressed  an  opinion  favorable  to 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  general  government  for 
the  promotion  of  internal  improvements,  and  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  result.  The  following  proceedings  in 
the  house  of  delegates,  as  given  in  the  Annapolis  “Ma- 
ryland Republican”  of  the  26th  ult  are  of  some  present 
interest  on  this  subject,  as  among  the  “signs  of  the? 
times.  ” 

On  Tuesday  last,  according  to  the  order  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Me.  Niells  resolutions  repeating  this  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  present  legislature,  “that  the  congress  of  the 
U.  States  does  possess  the  power,  under  the  constitution . 
to  adopt  a general  system  of  internal  improvement,  by 
means  of  roads,  and  canals,”  was  taken  up  iu  the  house 
of  delegates,  and  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate,  in 
which  the  presidential  question  could  be  frequently  dis- 
tinguished. 

Mr.  Lee  offered  the  following  as  a substitute  for  Mix 
Me  ’N  iell ’s  resolution . 

Resolved,  by  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  That 
we  do  consider  the  congress  of  the  United  States  as  pos- 
sessing full  power,  to  subscribe  to  such  objects  of  inter- 
nal improvement  as  they  may  deem  important  to  the  pros- 
perity and  welfare  of  any  portion  of  the  community. 

Mr.  M’Mahon  offered  as  a substitute  for  the  latter  the 
following — 

Resolved , That  it  is  inexpedient  and  improper  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature,  to  express  any  opinion  whatever 
upon  the  construction  of  the  constitution  with  reference 
to  the  extent  or  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment. 

The  debate  turned  upon  the  propriety  of  instructing 
and  advising  the  representatives  of  this  stale  in  congress 
The  constitutional  authority  of  congress  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject  in  question,  seemed  to  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged. 

Mr.  Sellman,  in  voting  on  this  subject,  stated  to  the 
house,  that  he  voted  against  the  abstract  question  on  this 
ground,  that  he  thought  it  was  a subject  with  which  the 
legislature  had  nothing  to  do;  not  because  he  was  opposed 
to  the  exercise  of  those  powers  by  the  general  govern- 
ment; he  was  as  much  the  friend”  of  internal  improve- 
ment as  any  man  in  the  house — and  as  there  would  be  an 
apparent  inconsistency  in  his  vote,  to  those  that  knew  his 
sentiments,  he  made  this  explanation. 

Mr.  M’Mahon  moved  that  the  resolutions  and  substi- 
tutes be  referred  to  the  committee  on  internal  improve- 
ment— this  was  negatived,  as  was  also  a motion  of  Mr 
Turner  to  lay  them  upon  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  upou  Mr.  M‘  Mahon’s  substitute 
were 

Affirmative — Messrs.  Comegys,  Brown,  Boon,  Sell- 
man,  Linthieum,  Parran,  Turner,  Price,  Showers,  Ely, 
Gibbons,  Willjams,  of  D.  Thomas,  of  C.  Harlan,  Mer- 
cer, Ridgaway,  Williams,  of  W.  llitcb,  Powell,  Hooper, 
Hope,  Montgomery,  Smithson,  Sutton,  OitcII,  Duglassj. 
of  G.  Steuart,  of  B.  M’Mahon,  Walgamot,  Hoblitzell,--- 
30. 

Negative — Messrs  Speaker,  Thomas,  of  St.  M.  Gough, 
Hawkins,  Blacki stone,  Kent,  Steuart,  of  A.  A.  Bournq, 
Somerville,  Rogerson,  King,  Hughes,  of  Charles,  Millis, 
Teackle,  Donoho,  Dennis,  Goldsborough,  Semmec,- 
Beall,  Gantt,  Duvall,  Wells,  Watkins,  Stevens,  Ruib^ 
Thomas,  of  F.  Kemp,  Holtz,  Shriver,  Porter,  Fitzbugln 
Rentch,  Yates,  Lee,  Peter,  Hughes,  ofM.  Lansdale, 
M:Niell,  Hoffman,  M'Culloh — 40, 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Lee  was  then  agreed 
to  as  a substitute  for  Mr  M‘NieIPs  original  resolution 
by  a vote  of  49  to  12. 

An  additional  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Hughes  cF 
Montgomery,  was  adopted  requesting  the  executive  to 
forward  copies  ot  said  resolutions  to  our  representatives 
and  senators  in  congress. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted  without  a divislpc 
of  votes  being  called  for. 

. . leer:  he  state  paid  ... 

trsasttr  '6  m'  k* fc;  . vlieg  1 L . » 
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ber  last,  the  sum  of  $298,289  65 — to  wit,  of  the  city  of 
New  York  296,862  57;  Albany  1,054  30;  Utica  153  10; 
Rochester  116  93;  Troy  17  69;  Newburg  20  97;  all 
other  places  64  09. 

A greater  evil  to  the  regular  resident  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  New  York  than  the  auction  system,  does 
no;  “exist  under  the  sun.”  Tt  is  chiefly  for  the  advantage 
of'  foreign  adventurers.  The  constitutionality  of  taxing 
auctions,  by  the  states,  has  been  questioned  by  southern  po- 
liticians, and  with  better  reason,  we  think,  than  that  of 
protecting  commerce  or  manufactures  by  the  national 
government- 


Elections  and  electioneering.  Under  this  head 
we  some  time  ago  noticed  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Wm, 
Clark,  from  the  office  of  treasurer  of  Peunsy  vania.  We 
have  since  received  the  following  correspondence  on  the 
subject. 

“7b  William  Clark,  esq. 

“Dear  sir: — From  the  proceedings  of  a convention 
calling  themselves,  “a  convention  of  democratic  republi- 
can delegates”  opposed  to  the  election  of  general  An- 
drew Jackson,  as  president  of  the  United  States,  held  in 
this  place  last  evening,  and  from  the  consequences  which 
will  inevitably  follow  the  rule  of  proscription,,  adopted 
by  the  gentlemen  composing  that  convention  * the  under- 
signed, your  personal  friends — are  induced  to  address 
you  this  note,  and  most  respectfully  to  request  of  you 
ah  unequivocal  declaration  in  regrad  to  your  sentiments 
on  the  next  presidential  election; — and  whether  the  un- 
dersigned may  be  authorised  to  say  that  you  have  in  1824 
supported  general  Andrew  Jackson,  the  democratic  re- 
publican candidate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  will  again  sus- 
tain him  in  the  election  of  November  1828.  Your  an- 
swer to  this  note  is  requested  this  day. 

“We  remain  sir,  as  we  have  always  been,  your  friends, 
Alexander  Ogle,  Aaron  Kerf, 

, €*  Garber,  Benj.  S.  Bonsall, 

John  Brown,  G.  B.  Porter, 

George  N.  Baker,  Sol.  G.  Krepps. 

Harrisburg,  Saturday  morning,  Jan,.  5,  1828.” 

“ Gentlemen , — I have  received  your  favor  of  Saturday, 
January  5th,  in  which  you  request  me  to  give  an  unequiv- 
ocal declaration  in  regard  to  my  sentiments  on  the  next 
presidential  election,  See.  In  the  same  note  you  refer 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  convened  at  this 
place  on  the  4th  inst.,  and  state,  that  you  are  induced  to 
address  me  “from  the  consequences  which  will  inevitably 
follow  the  rule  of  proscription  adopted  by  the  gentlemen 
composing  that  convention.” 

“Before  I reply  to  you  as  to  my  sentiments  on  the 
presidential  question,  permit  me  respectfully  to  premise 
that  if  the  convention  alluded  to,  have  established  a rule 
of  proscription  of  any  sort  whatever,  I luive  had  no  par- 
ticipation in  it  in  any  shftpe  or  form. 

“From  the  import  of  your  note,  and  the  occasion  op 
which  it  is  addressed  to  me,  1 am  constrained  to  conclude 
that  ita  purpose  is  fo  elicit  my  sentiments  in  relation  to 
the  ensuing  election  of  president,  in  order  to  make  them 
fvarira  hearing  on  the, pending  election  of  state  treasurer, 
for  which  office  it  is  known  to  you  I am  a candidate. 
Yet  to  vour  first  inquiry  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  reply 
to  gentlemen  so  well  acquainted  as  you  are  with  the  poli- 
tics of  Pennsylvania,  that,  in  1824,  I was  a supporter  of 

general  Jackson’s  election;  on  reference  to  the  files  of 
re  newspapers  of  that  day,  it  may  be  seen  that  I then  act- 
ed asa  member  of  the  central  committee  of  Pennsylvania  in 
his  behalf.  Since  the  election  of  1824,  I have  taken  no 
part  in  the  presidential  canvass,  further  than  to  express 
my  approbation  of  the  general  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  United  States  government. 

“To  your  second  inquiry,  whether  I will  sustain  the 
election  of  general  Jackson  in  November  next,  my  ideas 
,of  a free  and  unbiassed  election,  influence  me  to  decline' 
giving  the  answer  required. 

“However  high  an  opinion  I may  entertain  of  him,  a 
pledge  from  me,  in  my  present  circumstances,  to  support 
him,  would  unquestionably  be  viewed  by  the  public  as  the 
condition  on  which  my  re-election  was  to  be  expected, 
and  in  the  praiseworthy  sentiment  of  the  general  himself, 
it  would  he  unpleasant  to  bold  any  office,  especially  one 
so  responsible'  as  that  of  state  treasurer,  on  condition  of  * 


my  compliance  with  any  requisitions  except  those  which 
the  duties  of  the  office  itself  impose. 

“Believe  me,  gentlemen,  to  be  with  the  highest  con«* 
siderations  of  respect,  your  most  obedient  and  very  hum- 
ble servant,  WM.  CLARK. 

January  7th,  1828. 

To  Messrs.  Alexander  Ogle,  C.  Garber,  John  Brown, 
George  N.  Baker,  Aaron  Kerr,  Benjamin  S.  Bonsall, 
G.  B.  Porter,  and  Solomon  G.  Krepps,  esqrs.,  members 
of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.” 

A “Jackson  convention”  was  held  at  Indianapolis  on 
the  8th  of  January,  and  it  was  agreed  upon  to  support 
Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  vice  presidency.  Benjamin  V. 
Bekes,  of  Knox  county,  Jesse  B.  Durham,  of  Jackson, 
Ross  Smiley,  of  Union,  Ilatl iff  Boon,  oi  Warrick,  and 
William  Lowe,  of  Monroe  county,  were  agreed  upon  as 
electors.  Among  the  resolutions  passed,  w'as  the  fol- 
lowing— - 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  convention  be  in- 
structed to  invite  general  Andrew  Jackson  to  visit  the 
state  of  Indiana  on  the  4th  of  July  next,  and  that  the- 
central  committee  be  requested  to  act  as  a committee  of 
arrangement  to  receive;  him  at  Salem,  in  the  county  of 
Washington,  in  case  of  his  accepting  the  invitation. 

Israel  T.  Canhy  *'««»  prcaMcui,  nnJ  Hv-.-j.  V.  DtKwj 

secretary  of  this  convention. 

The  “friends  of  the  administration”  have  also  held  a 
convention  in  Indiana — we  have  no  other  particulars  than 
that  .Joseph  Orr,  of  Putnam,  John  Watts,  of  Dearborn^ 
Joseph  Bartholomew,  of  Clark,  Isaac  Montgomery,  of 
Gibson,  and  James  Armstrong,  of  Monroe  courty, 
were  agreed  upon  as  electors  of  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  U.  S. 

uQn  motion  of  gen.  Smith,  ofRock  Castle,  (says  the  Nash- 
ville Republican), the  house-  of  representatives  of  Ken- 
tucky, adopted,  without  opposition,  a resolution  instructing 
the  committee  on  courts  of  justice  to  prepare  a bill  “chang- 
ing the  present  electoral  district  system  to  the  general 
ticket.”  This  proposition  was  made  by  a friend  of  the 
administration,  but  will  not  he  opposed  by  the  friends  of 
general  Jackson.  We  suspect  the  latter  to  be  as  much 
in  favor  of  the  change  as  their  opponents.  ” 

The  governor  and  council  of  J\ew  Jersey  have  decided1 
against  the  necessity  of  an  election, .during  the  present 
session  of  congress,  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Holcombe.  The  New-Erunswicfc 
Fredonian  say sr — » 

“This  decision  will,  w<»  presume,  give  general  satis* 
faction.  I n the  mean  time  candidates  that  were  unexpect- 
edly brought  out,  without  even  being  rubbed  down,  anti 
put  under  the  whip,  will  have  time  to  take  a few  oats , 
and  train  a little.  This  will  be  especially  favorable  tu. 
the  gaunt  and  broken  winded.  ” 

At  a meeting  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  heldat  Albany,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  ult.  at 
which  there  were  present  23  members  of  the  senate,  and 
87  of  the  house  of  assembly,  the  following  resolution «- 
were  passed. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  the  possibility  of  the  choice  of 
president  of  the  United  States,  again  devolving  on  the 
house  of  representatives,  as  an  occurrence  operating  to 
deprive  the  people  of  their  just  weight  in  the  election;  as 
liable  to  the  exercise  of  corrupt  influence,  and  fraught 
with  consequences  dangerous  to  the  purity  and  reputation 
of  a representative  body,  and  the  permanency  of  our  free 
institutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  prevention  of  this  political  evil, 
not  less  than  the  preservation  of  tive  republican  party, 
and  the  restoration  of  its  influence  in  the  national  counT 
cils,  imperiously  demand,  at  the  ensuing  election  of  pre- 
sident, the  same  unanimity  ,of  sentiment  and  concert  iff 
action,  which,  in  1800,  achieved  the  triumph  of  the  party, 
and,  (which  by  the  usages  then  adopted),  so  long  se- 
cured its  ascendancy. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  absence  ofa  national  nomination, 
in  conformity  with  those  usages,  it  becomes  us  as  repub- 
licans to  unite  in  favor  of  general  Andrew  Jaeksen,  as 
the  candidate  recommended  by  his  distinguished  public 
services  and  the  voice  of  the  great  republican  party 
throughout  the  union,  and  to  whose  cause  the  people  of 
this  state  at  the  late  election,  have  so  unequivocally  mauN 
fesfed  their  attachment. 
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Resolved,  That  while  thus  expressing  our  satisfaction 
witl!  the  predilection  for  gen.  Jackson,  exhibited  by  our 
republican  friends  throughout  the  state,  we  rely  with  con- 
fidence on  their  uuion,  perseverance  and  zeal  to  secure 
in  every  congressional  district  of  the  slate,  the  choice  of 
electors  favorable  to  his  support. 

It  is  said — pro  contra,  that  the  object  of  the  meeting 
was  not  stated — that  it  was  thought  to  refer  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  a state  treasurer,  and  that  the  caucus  was  taken 
by  surprize.  But  the  “Argus”  says  that  only  one  per- 
son opposed  the  resolutions,  and  declined  voting — and 
that  the  resolutions  w ere  carried  nem.  cor.. 

Washix#to\.  The  public  is  indebted,  as  we  pre- 
sume heretofore,  to  Mr.  Sessford,  through  the  columns 
gf  the  National  Intelligencer,  for  a valuable  statistical 
account  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  United  States,  during  the  last  year;  from  which  w e ab- 
stract the  following  items. 

In  1827,  there  were  built  123  dwelling  houses,  25 
shops,  and  25  additions.  Total  number  of  buildings, 
Jan.  1,  1828,  2,755 — supposed  population  17,44S.  To- 
tal assessment  of  1st  Ja.i. ' 1825,  $4,97S,44l — same  1828, 
.5,375,881. 

"Much  progress  i»txe  beo>.  made  in  improving  tl»e  streets  j 
and  the  walks.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year  08,721 
tunning  feet  of  brick  pavement  had  been  laid,  with  con- 
venient flag-crossings — since  then  12,725  feet  have  been 

added. 

In  the  years  1820  and  1821,  when  the  average  popula- 
tion was  less  than  14,000,  the  average  deaths  were  341; 
In  1826  a>id  1827,  with  an  average  population  of  17,000,  the 
average  deaths  were  only  272J.  The  city  is,  certainly, 
healthy,  and  vapidly  improving  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
•others. 

Total  deaths  in  1827 — 251;  124  adults  and  127  children. 
»Of  consumption  27,  cholera  infantum  35,  convulsion  17, 
dysentery  11,  intermittent  fever  10,  still  born  17;  all 
else  under  10.  Only  3 ot  bilious  fever  and  8 of  typhus. 
Greatest  number  of  deaths,  in  August  42;  least  in  April, 
10 — li  in  the  months  of  January,  May  and  December 
respectively. 


tion  of  moving  in  Charles  street,  by  Mr.  Simeon  Brown. 
The  church  will  continue  to  he  under  the  operation  pt 
moving  during  the  period  of  divine  service. 

“The  Merchant’s T elegra  ph.”  We  have  received  se- 
veral numbers  of  a new  daily  paper  with  this  title,  publish- 
ed in  New  York,  by  Mr.  John  1.  Mumford,  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  “ Morning  Courier.”  It 
is  printed  on  a sheet  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  “Na- 
tional Intelligencer,”  and  from  the  talent  and  ability  dis- 
played by  the  editor,  we  think  that  it  will  occupy  a promi- 
nent station  among  the  commercial  papers  of  New  York. 
We  have  also  received  the  “Morning  Chronicle”  a new 
daily  paper  established  in  Albany,  by  Messrs.  Beach, 
Dtnio,  and  Richards.  If  the  reading  propensities  of  thg 
people  increase  with  the  means  of  comfort  and  wealth, 
the  many  papers  recently  established  auger  a prosperous 
state  of  the  body  politic.  Light  serves  but  to  emblazon  the 
truths  of  free  government,  and  though  the  press  is  loo 
often  perverted  to  the  basest  purposes,  there  is  a re- 
deeming spirit  hmong  some  oi  its  conductors,  that  shames 
the  abuses  of  its  great  privileges. 

Forgery.  The  invention  of  lithographic  printing  Iras 
so  facilitated  the  art  of  forgery  iu  London,  that  die.  ban- 
kers are  constantly  in  danger  of  taking  spurious  bins  <Jf 
exchange.  A person’s  signature  has  recently  been  so  ex- 
actly copied,  that  the  writer  did  not  know  which  of 
two  was  the  genuine  hill. 


The  r ate  colonel  Howard.  The  following  just  and 
appropriate  preamble  and  resolutions  were  inrroriuced 
into  the  legislature  ofS.  C.  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Davis,  ou  the 
28th  ult.  and  passed  that  body  unanimously.  The  repu- 
tation of  a patriot  is  the  property  of  the  country  whose 
interests  he  has  promoted,  and  in  the  ardeut  testimouals 
of  S.  Carolina  in  favor  of  the  worth  and  services  of  cok 
Howard,  we  have  the  voice  of  lire  nation. 

It  becomes  a grateful  people  to  cherish  and  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  the  brave  and  good,  to  remember 
with  gratitude  their  services  and  to  profit  by  their  bright 
example. 

The  heroic  band  of  the  revolution  who  fought  that  we 
The  cost  of  the  distribution  of  water-  might  enjoy  peace,  and  conquered  that  we  might  inherit 
. 1-—  ~r— 1 ‘ - -c  - ■—*  i freedom,  deserve  the.  highest  place  iu  the  grateful  aftec»- 

tions  of  a free  people . 

Among  the  master  spirits  who  battled  for  independence 
we  are  to  remember  with  veneration  the  late  patriotieand 
venerable  col.  John  Eager  Howard.  His  illustrious 
name  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  his  country’s  suffer- 
ings and  the  annals  ofhis  country’s  triumphs,  in  the  day 


Philadelphia. 
power  at  Fair  Mount  Works,  of  salaries,  of  incidentals 
and  of  re-paving  ever  w ater-pipes,  in  18-7,  amounts  to 
the  sum  ot  14.042  dollars  and  24  cents.  To  meet  which 
there  was  received  into  the  treasury  for  city  water  rents 
of  1827,  the  sum  of  28,470  dollars  72  cents. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  to  be  received  for  water 
rents  in  the  city  and  liberties,  will  be  between  9 and 


,0  oon  more  m 1828,  than  n m m 182/.  1 he  surplus  dou!,t,  „|ien  lhe  result  was  hid  in  clouds, 

v/,U  annually  increase,  and  speedily  pay  ofl  the  debt  m-  j „,e  ,.ocU  . of  kltllelUeats  was  heard  from 

curred  111  making  this  splendid  and  invaluable  improve-  | Kimfc,r,s  ni!;  T,tams  of  Savannah,  -vhen  danger 

-.vas  every  where,  and  when  death  mingled  in  the  eou- 
j flict  of  the  warrior.,  Howard  still  clave  to  the  fortunes  of 
| the  struggling  republic,.  Of  all  the  characters  whom  the 
j days  of  trial  brought  forth,  few  arc  equal,  uone  norg 
extraordinary.  He  -was  his  country’s  common  friend, 
and  his  country  owes  him  one  common  inextinguishable 
debt  of  gratitude.  South  Carolina,  -w  ith  whose  history 
his  name  is  identified,  is  proud  to  acknowledge  the  obli- 
gation. 


meat. 

Another  theatre  is  about  to  be  built  hi  Philadelphia,  c;i 
Arch  street— 40,000  dollars  arc  io  he  paid  for  the  lot, 
onl. . 

Internal  trade.  Mr.  Renfro,  of  Cumberland  ford, 
Knox  countv,  Kentucky,  lias  published  the  following 
amount  of  stock  sent  to  market,  by  this  rout,  from  Ken- 
tucky, during  the  year  182T — It  is  well  called  “a  relief 


for  hard  times.” 
Horses, 

Mules, 

Hogs, 

Beef  steers, 
Wethers, 


3,529 

Probable  v 

1,S40 

do. 

11,288 

do. 

2,070 

do. 

1,097 

do. 

$270,325 


In  the  chivalrous  and  hazardous  operations  of  gen. 
Greene  in  South  Carolina,  col.  Howard  was  one  of  his 


! most  efficient  officer) 


667,728 

62,100 

3,291 


$1,141,444 

“I  am  advised  that  75,000  hogs  went  the  Kanawha 
road  to  Virginia,  and  S.  W.  of'  this  25,000  by  Pile’s 
turnpike  road.” 


Novel  service.  In  New  York  they  have  a way  of 
doing  things  in  many  respects  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Witness  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Journal  of 
Commerce.  We  think  the  church  is  in  danger! 

JSfiotice. — The  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  di- 
vine service  will  be  performed  this  day,  at  3 o’clock, 

P.  M.  iu  the  old  Dutch  church,  formerly  situated  in  Her-  , 

ring  street-,  Greenwich  Village,  now  under  tile  opera-  forget  the  flisfirtguished  services  of  the  deepapstp* 


On  a certain  occasion,  that  experienced  general  de- 
clared that  Howard  merited  a monument  of  gold  no 
less  than  Roman  or  Grecian  heroes.  At  the  battle  of 
the  Cowpens,  says  Lee,  he  seized  the  critical  mmnept 
and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

At  Eutaw  and  at  Camden  he  led  the  intrepid  Mary- 
land line  to  battle  and  to  glory. 

Rut  in  the  course  of  human  mortality,  it  has  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  remove  him  from  among  the  few  re- 
maining associates  of  li  is  youth. 

Resolved,  Therefore,  that  it  was  with  feejings  cf  pro- 
found sorrow  and  regret,  that  South  Carolina  received 
the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  col.  John 
Eager  Howard,  of  Maryland. 

Resolved,  That  the  state  of  South  Carolina  can  never 
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Resolved , That  the  governor  be  requested  to  transmit  a 
»iopy  of  these  proceedings  to  the  governor  of  Maryland, 
.tnd  to  the  family  of  the  late  col.  Howard. 

Baltimore.  The  whole  receipts  into  the  city  treasury 
for  the  last  year,  including  a balance  from  the  last  of 
$7,764  09,  was  $196,248  68 — chiefly  from  direct  taxes 
upon  property— -though  the  duties  on  auctions  produced 
$£5,970,  tonnage  about  10,000,  tax  on  ordinaries  7,000 
licenses  in  general  8,600,  See.  The  receipts  are  balanced 
by  the  expenditures,  except  $16,918  32  remaining  in  the 
treasury;  some  of  the  chief  items  were — watching  and 
lighting  the  city  $25,888;  deepening  and  preserving  the 
harbor  $29,895;  interest  on  city  debt  19,895;  rail  road 
stock  5,000,  &c. 

Massachusetts.  From  the  last  annual  return  by  the 
adjutant  general  of  the  enrolled  militia  of  this  state,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  aggregate  of  infantry,  grenadiers,  &e.  is 
49,944—  of  cavalry  1,761 — of  artillery  3,224:  total  54,935. 
The  number  of  muskets  in  use  is  30,589 — of  artillery, 
pieces  105.  Besides  these  there  are  deposited  in  the 
arsenals  at  Cambridge  and  Boston  10,188  muskets,  of 
which  8,721  were  received  of  the  United  States,  the  rest 
Ipnchased  by  the  state;  and  91  pieces  of  cannon,  with  all 
tne  requisites  for  the  use  of  both. 

Cincinnati.  This  city  increases  in  population  and 
wealth  , with  accumulated  force.  During  the  past  year 
there  were  inspected  18,000  barrels  of  whiskey,  9,000 
barrels  of  flaxseed  oil,  and  58,554  barrels  of  flour — and 
?t  is  estimated  there  were  15,000  barrels  not  inspected 

The  duke  of  Yore.  A late  London  paper  contains 
the  following  shameful  account  of  the  way  in  which  his 
late  “royal  hignness”  abused  the  confidence  of  those  who 
trusted  to  his  honor,  or  relied  for  the  payment  of  their 
claims  on  the  great  income  which  he  received  from  the 
public,  for  doing  nothing  good  for  the  nation  or  himself — 
“We  are  grieved  for  having  authority  for  stating,  that  it 
is  publicly  declared  in  the  court  of  chancery,  that  there  are 
not  assets  to  meet  one  shilling  of  the  debts  of  the  late  la- 
mented duke;  nor  is  it  expected  there  will  be  even  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  discharge  of  what  are  termed  special- 
ly creditors,  that  is*  for  the  information  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  so  fortunate  as  not  to  understand  law 
phrases,  such  creditors  as  hold  judgments  or  bonds.  ” 

IdPThe  duke,  thus  disgracefully  deficient,  received 
of  the  British  nation,  more  money,  annually,  than  the 
salaries  of  our  president,  vice  president,  five  heads  of 
departments,  seven  judges  of  the  supreme  court — of  all 
the  generals  and  colonels  in  our  army,  with  those  of 
all  the  captains  in  our  navy;  and  yet  was  too  poor  to  pay 
Lis  honest  debts. 

France.  From  late  French  papers.  In  1816,  the 
population  of  France  did  notfamount  to  30  millions;  in 
1826,  it  exceeded  32.  In  1 816,  our  agriculture  was  at  its 
last  gasp,  destitute  of  hands  and  capital;  in  1826,  it  sup- 
ported a population  greater  by  a tenth;  it  trebled  it  pro- 
duce of  wine,  and  had  more  horses  by  400,000,  more 
oxen  and  cows  by  350,000,  and  more  sheep  by  five  mil- 
lions. In  1816,  we  manufactured  less  than  100  millions 
of  kilogrammes  of  cast  iron;  in  1826,  more  than  160.  In 
1816,  our  manufactories  consumed  twelve  millions  of  kil- 
ogrammes of  cotton  wool;  in  1826, 32  millions.  In  1816, 
we  imported  400,000  kilogrammes  of  silk;  in  1826,  it  was 
stouble.  In  1816,  the  wool  manufactured  was  40  millions 
kilogrammes;  in  1826,48.  In  1816,  the  sugar  refined  in 
France  was  twenty-four  millions  of  kilogrammes;  in  1826, 
72  millions. 

In  1816,  our  commerce  at  home  and  abroad  was  feeble 
and  confined;  in  1826,  all  the  foreign  markets  received 
our  goods,  and  the  home  market  was  enlarged.  From 
If  816,  to  1826,  the  direct  taxes  were  reduced  72  millions, 
and  the  indirect  augmented  to  180.  In  1816,  we  were 
overwhelmed  with  lrightful  engagements;  in  1826,  all  the 
expenses  of  the  occupation  and  arrears  had  been  paid  off 
3 years;  the  first  three-fifths  of  30  millions  of  rents,  creat- 
ed to  indemnify  the  proprietors  dispossesed  by  the  revo- 
lution, were  issued  without  having  effected  the  price  of 
stovk#;  we  had  the  finest  finances  in  Europe.  At  the  former 
period,  the  51  pqr  cents  were  scarcely  at  60  fr.,  and  at 


this  moment  the  stock  into  which  the  credit  of  the  state 
has  been  transported,  represents  these  same  5 per  cents  at 
120  fr.  so  that  if  we  could  not  borrow  in  1816  without 
paying  9 per  cent,  interest,  we  can  now  on  paying  4J 

Three  three-deckers  have  been  launchea  this  year  at 
Chcrboug,  where  several  frigates  and  large  steam  boats 
are  now  building.  There  are  now  on  the  stocks  at  Cher- 
boug,  two  three-deckers,  and  two  of  100  guns  with  two 
decks. 

[The  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  France  has 
been  greatly  increased.  Her  merchant  vessels  are  nu- 
merous, and  her  military  marine  much  augmented  and 
improved.  All  through  a wise  policy — which  demands 
and  commands , with  her,  reciprocity  m trade.] 


Royal  navy  of  Great  Britain.  A correct  state- 
ment or  abstract  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain;  the  num- 
ber of  packets  and  revenue  vessels  employed  by  govern- 
ment; also  the  number  of  flag  and  other  officers,  com- 
plete to  the  first  October,  1827 — 


Ships  building  and  fit  for  ser- 
vice from  102  to  1 20  guns 
24 

Ships  of  98  guns 

84  to  74 

66 
58 
56 


Harbor  service  1 

Hospital  ships  2 

Hulk  in  the  East  Indies  l 
Lent  to  the  society  for 
destitute  seamen  * 

Viiuallng  depots  3 

Troop  ships  2 

Hospital  and  store  ship  at 
Jamaica  S. 

Schooners,  tenders,  & c. 
small  craft  14 

Falmouth  station. 
Sloops  of  war  fitted  up  as 
packets  20 

Hired  vessels  in  the  pack- 
et service  19 

Hanvich  station. 
Hired  vessels  9 

Revenue  vessels. 
England  30 

Scotland  8 

Ireland  7 

Flag  and  other  officers. 
Admirals  63 

Vice  admirals  68 

Rear  admirals 
Superannuated,  R.  adms. 
Superannuated  and  retired 
captains  20 

Post  captains  809 

Commanders  814 

Lieutenants  superannuat- 
ed, with  rank  of  com- 
mander 98 

Lieutenants,  poor  knights 
of  Windsor  6 


Bombs 
Cutters 
Yachts 
Lazarettos 
Convict  ships 
Receiving  do. 

Powder  do. 

Police  do. 

Lent  to  E.  India  company  1 
Lent  to  marine  society 
Floating  chapels 
Sheer  hulks 

Quarantine  service  5 Lieutenants  3,691 

Lent  to  the  W.  India  dock  Masters  540 

company  1 Surgeons  3 53 

Police  depot  1 Pursers  6fv3 

Russian  torts  on  the  black  sea,  &c.  From  th©  par* 
of  Ismael,  during  the  months  of  March  and  April  lasl, 
57  vessels  went  to  Constantinople,  with  about  25,000 
tchetverts*  of  wheat,  and  1850  of  maize.  In  the  same 
period  19  vessels  sailed  from  Reni  to  that  market,  laden 
with  9,610  tchetverts  of  wheat,  2749  of  maize,  and  950  eft’ 
millet. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of 
Odessa  on  the  1st  of  June  was  78;  70  of  which  came  in 
ballast,  for  cargoes:  and  in  the  three  first  days  of  th£ 
month  16  sailed,  laden  with  corn,  and  two  in  ballast. 

At  Riga  there  had  been  not  less  than  739  arrivals  be<= 
tween  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the  9th  of  June,  and 
580  departures. 

The  occasional  and  imperfect  accounts  we  obtain 
through  the  European  Gazettes,  of  the  importance  and 
the  prospects  of  the  new  city  of  Odessa,  are  such  as  to 
excite  rather  than  gratify  our  curiosity.  The  selection 
of  that  site  for  a commercial  place  has  been  most  amply 

*The  tchetverts  is  equal  to  5$  English- ftnshf I ?. 
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justified  by  the  result.  It  is  not  only  a grand  depot  of 
grain  but  appears  to  be  the  centre  of  other  branches  of 
commerce;  and  the  arts  and  elegancies,  and  even  the 
literature  of  Europe,  have  been  already  naturalized  there. 

Boston — Deaths  and  population — In  the  year  1 823, 
the  city  government  commenced  their  plan  of  clearing 
the  streets  by  their  own  workmen  and  scavengers,  in  their 
progress  to  the  more  complete  removal  of  nuisances  than 
had  previously  been  undertaken.  The  effect  of  this  system 
npon  the  general  health  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  con- 
sidered quite  remarkable.  The  population  of  Boston, 
by  the  census  of  the  United  States,  in  1820  was  43,298 — 
by  the  census  taken  by  the  city,  in  1825,  it  was  58,277, 
making  an  increase  in  the  five  years  of  14.979,  or  an- 
nual gain  of  nearly  7 per  centum.  The  number  of  deaths 
in  the  year  1822,  giving  the  population  at  the  increase, 
was  1,203,  or  per  centum  nearly.  In  the  year  1826  the 
deaths  amounted  to  1,259,  or  about  2 per  centum  on  the 
whole  number.  In  other  words,  Boston,  with  a popula- 
tion of  over  60,000  inhabitants,  in  1826,  lost  no  more  by 
deaths  than  when  it  contained  50,000  inhabitants  in  1822. 
In  the  year  1827,  the  deaths  will  have  amounted  to  1,028, 
■or  thereabouts,  or  to  about  1^  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
population,  assuming  it  to  be  60,000. 

New.  York.  The  following  resolutions  have  passed 
the  house  of  assembly  97  to  3,  Messrs.  Alburtis,  Emmet, 
and  Smith  were  in  the  negative. 

Resolved,  (If  the  senate  concur  herein ),  that  the  sena- 
tors of  this  state,  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
be  and  they  are  hereby  instructed,  and  the  representa- 
tives in  this  state,  are  requested,  to  make  every  proper 
exertion  to  effect  such  a revision  of  the  tariff,  as  will  af- 
ford a sufficient  protection  to  the  growers  of  wool,  hemp 
and  flax,  and  the  manufactures  of  iron,  woollens,  and 
every  other  article,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  connected 
w ith  the  interests  of  manufactures,  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. 

Resolved , As  the  sense  of  this  legislature,  That  the 
provisions  of  the  woollens  bill  which  passed  the  house 
of  representatives  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  what- 
ever advantages  they  may  have  promised  to  manufac- 
turers of  woollen  goods,  did  not  afford  adequate  encou- 
ragement to  the  agriculturalists  and  the  growers  of  wool. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  transmit  a copy  of  the  above  resolutions  to 
each  of  the  senators  and  representatives  in  congress  from 
this  state. 

[What  is  to  be  done,  now?  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
have  declared  that  all  regulations  of  the  tariff,  with  a 
view  to  protecting  any  class  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  are’unconstitutional!  and  the  report  of  the  senate 
of  Georgia,  having  taken  the  same  ground,  msists  on 
this  construction  of  the  constitution,  irand  will  submit  to 
•3  other.  ” Will  Georgia  .declare  war  againstNew  York? 
We  hope  not ! ] 

Foreign  news.  One  of  the  16  packets  due  at  New 
York,  arrived  at  that  port  on  the  4th  inst.  by  which  we 
have  London  dates  to  the  17th  December.  The  newrs 
received  is  but  of  little  importance.  The  divan  wa6  still 
in  conference  at  Constantinople,  and  the  course  the  porte 
would  pursue,  as  to  the  late  attack  of  the  allies,  was  un- 
known; though  it  is  rumored  that  war  had  been  declared 
against  them.  Ibrahim,  at  the  last  accounts,  was  in  the 
interior  at  Messina,  carrying  every  thing  before  him  with 
fire  and  sword.  From  France  we  learn  that  Villele’s 
administration  is  daily  becoming  more  unpopular,  and 
that  he  will  probably  retire  from  the  ministry.  Addi- 
tional disturbances  have  been  created  in  Spain  by  a class 
of  persons  called  “the  laborers  of  the  wood,’’  which  were 
extending  in  the  provinces.  Nathaniel  Snelson,  who 
robbed  the  bank  of  Virginia  of  upwards  of  $40,000,  has 
been  apprehended  at  Liverpool  and  about  $30,000  re- 
covered. 


COL.  TRUMBULL  AND  MR.  RANDOLPH. 

Mr.  Randolph  in  the  discussion  of  col.  Hamilton’s  re- 
solution for  a painting  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  was 
unmerciful  upon  Trumbull’s  picture  of  the  signers  of  the 


Declaration  of  Independence.  The  old  soldier  of  the  re- 
volution and  veteran  artist,  thus  takes  his  revenge  in  a let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Daily  Advertiser-: 

Washington,  vT an.  13th,  1828, 

T.  Divight , esq.  JWw  York. 

Dear  sir — The  newspapers  will  have  shewn  you  that 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  9th,  the  mangled  bodies 
of  all  the  painters  strewed  the  bloody  field;  Allston, 
Morse,  and  my  self  all  fell,  but  we  fell  gloriously  by  the 
side  of  the  immortal  hero  of  the  day — you  will  see  that  I 
in  particular,  was  most  barbarously  tomahawked  and 
scalped  by  the  unrelenting  hand  of  the  half-breed  chief 
of  Roanoke — and  saddest  of  all  to  say,  by  the  faithless 
hand  of  him  who  had  once  been  my  friend. 

To  speak  seriously,  it  was  my  fate  to  be  selected  on 
that  occasion,  by  the  hon.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  as 
the  butt  of  his  merciless  sarcasms. 

But,  when  Mr.  Randolph,  in  his  exordium,  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  his  taking  a part  in  the  debate,  “the  misre- 
presentations of  some  obscure  annuary  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  it  was  erroneously  stated,  that  he  had 
been  partly  instrumental  in  procuring  those  wretched 
specimens  of  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country,” 
he  unfortunately  for  himself,  gave  demonstrations  of  a 
fact  ol  which  the  world  was  not  before  aware.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  his  body  is  in  a state  of  decay:  but  it  ’remained 
for  himself  to  give  the  melancholy  but  irresistable  evi- 
dence of  mental  decrepitude:  the  loss  ol  memory  is  one 
of  the  most  unhappy  proofs  of  the  rapid^approaeh  of  that 
sad  hour,  “sc hen  he  v>ill  be  as  if  he  had  not  been , and  been 
most  witty.” 

The  gentleman  had  forgotten  that  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer of  the  28th  January,  1S17,  after  stating  the  ar- 
guments on  the  subject  of  the  four  paintings,  records  his 
name,  Mr.  Randolph , among  those  who  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  work,  as  well  as  in  favor  of  employing  me  to  perform 
it. 

The  gentleman  also  forgot  that  persons  are  still  living 
w ho  heard  that  debate,  and  who  retain  a fresh  and  viyid 
recollection  of  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  eulogium  which 
he  then  pronounced  upon  the  small  picture  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  the  prototype  of  that  large  one 
which  he  so  sneeringly  abuses. 

The  gentleman  forgot  what  some  others  most  distinctly 
recollect,  that  he  then  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  portrait  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  (whose  shins  are  the 
most  conspicuous  shins  in  the  picture),  and  pointiug  to 
the  figure,  he  explained — “Small  as  this  picture  is,  I 
seem  to  see  that  venerable  man  sitting  in  person  before 
me,  in  all  the  sober  dignity  of  a senator  of  ancient  Rome, 
in  that  elegant  attitude  so  habitual  to  him,  and  so  well 
remembered  by  me:  the  right  hand  laid  over  the  left, 
concealing  so  happily  and  so  delicately  its  mutilated  re- 
mains.” * 

Mr.  Randolph  forgot,  that  a copy  of  the  National  In- 
telligencer was  at  that  moment  in  the  librai’y  of  congress 
— where  it  now  lies  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  one; 
convicting  him  either  of  loss  of  memory,  or  of  something 
incomparably  worse: — that  human  memory  should  decay 
as  age  advances,  is  the  decree  of  Him  who  formed  us. 
and  though  we  may  deplore,  we  cannot  blame; — but  the 
alternative,  malignity,  is  the  vile  and  voluntary  produc- 
tion of  a wicked  heart — of  that  I am  reluctant  to  admit 
the  most  remote  suspicion. 

When,  however,  a member  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives stoops  from  his  high  estate,  and,  forgetting  his 
fluty,  becomes,  not  the  protector,  but  the  slanderer  of 
individual  reputation,  he  should  be  reminded  that  al- 
though within  those  sacred  walls  he  is  privileged  to  in- 
dulge in  ample  liberty  of  speech,  and  may  ramble  on  for 
hours-in  all  the  licentious  revellings  of  wit  or  folly,  if  his 
colleagues,  amused  by  his  wanton  eccentricities,  are  wil- 
ling to  endure  him;  still  there  is  a limit  which  it  is  not  wise 
to  pass — for,  happily,  the  constitution  reserves  to  every 
individual  of  us,  the  sovereign  people,  the  same  free  and 
equal  liberty  of  speech .wherew  ■’.»  to  defend  our  charac- 
ters out  of  doors,  as  any  representatives  can  assume  to 
abuse  and  vilify  us  within. 

Generous  minds  will  also  recollect  that  the  profession- 
al reputation  of  an  artist,  like  the  fail'  fame  of  women, 
is  a delicate  plant,  easily  blighted  by  any  pestilent  breath 
— and  that  although  it  may  be  sport  to  some,  to  indulge 
in  ribald  criticisms  at  our  expense — yet  it  h death  to  fix. 
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I make  this  reply  to  Mr.  Randolph  with  feelings  of 
deep  regret,  for  1 had  indulged  the  hope  that  his  former 
friendly  disposition  towards  me  would  have  been  continu- 
ed through  life; — and  that  his  elegant  education,  his  am- 
ple fortune  and  his  retired  mode  of  life,  might  have  in- 
duced him  to  become  an  eminent  patron  ami  protector  of 
the  fine  arts.  I am  dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  faithful 
servant,  JOHN  TRUMBULL. 


GENERAL  JACKSON  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

There  is  much  discordance  in  the  accounts  of  the  re- 
ception. and  treatment  of  gen.  Jackson,  in  his  visit  to  New 
Orleans.  We  shall  not  take  any  part  in  it.  The  fol- 
lowing is  evidently  from  the  hand  of  a friend,  and,  there- 
fore, preferred.  It  is  copied  from  the  Louisiana  Adver- 
tiser of  the  14th  January. 

Mr.  Editor — When  I left  New  Orleans  in  the  Court- 
land,  I promised  to  furnish  you  with  an  account  of  the 
interesting  occurrences  which  were  expected  to  take  place 
at  Natchez  and  on  our  return  to  the  city,  and  I now  fulfil 
my  promise. 

Tire  steamboat  Courtlarul,  with  the  committee  appoint- 
ed to  meet  the  guest  of  Louisiana,  left  New  Orleans  on 
the  28th  ult.  It  was  pleasing  to  observe,  as  we  proceeded 
on  our  way,  that  the  enthusiasm,  kindled  in  the  city,  was 
felt  intensely  in  distapt  parts  of  the  state.  In  Concordia, 
as  well  as  in  the  city  df  New  Orleans,  the  people  knew 
•their  deliverer;  every  heart  palpitated  at  the  sound  of  bis 
name,  and  the  anticipation  of  his  arrival.  We  reached 
Natchez  on  the  1st  January,  an  auspicious  day,  and  preg- 
nant with  glorious  remembrances.  That  city  was  tilled 
with  a vast  multitude,  impatiently  waiting  for  our  guest. 
On  themornjgof  theith,  the  day  he  had  fixed  for  reaching 
Natchez,  the  heights  on  the  r iver  were  filled  with  spec- 
tators; all  eyes  were  turned  up  the  stream,  in  breathless 
expectation."  At  last  a white  smoke,  curling  like  a mist 
over  the  tops  of  the  cypress  trees,  proclaimed  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Pocahontas. — The  surrounding  hills  rung 
with  loud  huzzas,  greeting  her  arrival.  I cannot  dwell 
with  minuteness  on  the  pleasing  scenes  which  followed. 

A procession  along  the  picturesque  margin  of  the  river;  a 
dinner,  at  which  ardent  devotion  was  guided  and  temper- 
ed by  decorum  and  politeness,  and  a ball,  at  which  the 
beauty  of  Mississippi  was  exhfbted,  with  all  that  taste 
could  add  to  natural  charms  and  native  grace — the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  whole  population,  the  shouts  of  the  mul- 
titude, proclaimed  that  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  are 
united  by  ennobling  sympathies. 

At  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  gen.  Jackson  re-embarked 
in  the  Pocahontas;  some  hours  afterwards  the  commit- 
tee of  Louisana  followed  in  the  Courtland;  and  then  both 
boats,  united  together; desended  the  stream,  checking  oc- 
casionally their  velocity,  as  it  was  intended  to  reach  New 
Orleans  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  On  the  7th,  the  wea- 
flrei^ortended  a storm  for  the  morrow,  it  rained  several 
times  throughout  the  day,  and  frequent  rainbows  gave  us 
no  favorable  signs  for  the  great  day.  The  boats'  anchor- 
ed above  the  city  about  7 in  the  evening.  We  were 
crowded  w ith  visitors  during  the  night.  We  learnt  that 
;he  legislature  had  met  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  go- 
vernor Irad  announced  the  arrival  of  their  invited  guest, 
and  that  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  obedience  to  pub- 
lic sentiment,  had  appointed  a joint  committee  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  people.  Every  thing  was 
dene  that  the  honor  of  Louisiana  demanded;  in  haste,  it 
is  true — but  still  it  was  done:  and  it  was  sufficient:  the 
enthusiasm  <A  the  people  filled  up  the  outline,  imperfect- 
ly sketched  by  their  representatives.  At  last  the  morn- 
ing of  the  auspicious  day  dawned  upon  New  Orleans.  A 
thick  mist  Covered  the  water  and  the  land,  which  at  ten 
o’clock  began  to  rise  into  clouds;  and  when  the  sun  at 
last  appeared,  it  served  only  to  show  the  darkness  of  the 
horizon,  threatening  a storm  in  the  north.  It  was  at  tha 
moment  the  city  became  visible,  with  its  steeples  and  the 
forest  of  mast  rising  from  the  waters.  At  that  instant, 
too,  a fleet  of  steamboats  was  seen  advancing  towards 
the  Pocahontas,  which  had  now  got  underway,  with 
twenty  four  flags  waving  over  her  lofty  decks"  Two 
stupendous  boats,  lashed  together,  led  the  van.  The 
whole  fleet  kept  up  a constant  fire  of  artillery',  which 
was  answered  from  several  ships  in  the  harbor  and  from 
the  shore.  Gen.  Jackson  stood  on  the  back  gallery  of , 
the  Pocahontas,  his  bead  uncovered.,  conspicuous  to  the  ! 
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whole  multitude,  which  literally  covered  the  steamboats, 
the  shipping  and  the  surrounding  shores.  The  van  boats 
which  bore  the  revolutionary  soldiers  and  the  remnant 
of  the  old  Orleans  batalion,  passed  the  Pocahontas,  and 
rounding  too,  fell  down  the  stream,  while  the  acclama- 
tions of  thousands  of  spectators  rung  from  the  river  to 
the  woods  and  back  to  the  river.  In  this  order  the  fleet, 
(18  steamboats  of  the  1st  class),  passed  close  to  the  city, 
directing  their  course  towards  the  field  of  battle.  When 
it  was  first  descried,  some  horseman  only,  (the  marshals 
of  the  day),  had  reached  the  ground.  But  in  a few  mi- 
nutes it  seemed  alive  with  a vast  multitude  brought  thi- 
ther on  horseback  and  in  carriages,  and  poured  fourth 
from  the  steam  boats.-  A line  was  formed  by  generals 
Plauche  arid  Labatut,  and  the  committed,  repaired  on 
board  the  Pocahontas,  in  order  to  invite  the  general  to 
land  and  meet  his  brother  soldiers  and  fellow  citizens.  I 
have  no  words  to  describe  the  scene  which  ensued.  It 
would  require  a holder  pencil  than  mine.  The  address- 
es delivered  to  the  general,  and  his  answers  may  be  giv- 
en; but  that  which  cannot  be  given,  is  the  expression  of 
his  venerable  features,  and  the  intense  feeling  of  his  heart 
portrayed  in  every  gesture  and  every  look.  It  would  be 
equally  difficult  to  depict/the  joy  and  pride  of  the  people 
in  again  beholding  their  “country’s  great  benefactor. ” 
Strangers,  who  had  come  from  afar  to  behold  the  scene, 
caught  the  contagious  sympathy.  When  he  began  to  speak 
the  noise  was  hushed — every  one  seemed  eager  to  catch 
the  sound  of  his  voice.  He  spoke  of  his  own  deeds  with 
modesty,  of  his  surviving  companions  with  affection,  anxl 
of  the  dead  with  fond  regret.— As  it  grew  late,  he  was 
hurried  back  to  the  Pocahontas,  and  the  fleet  ascended 
the  river.  The  general  landed  opposite  the  house  of 
Mr.  Marrgny — the  United  States  troops,  under  col.  Tay- 
lor; the  legion  under  col.  Roffignac:  a splendid  and  well 
disciplined  company  of  volunters  from*  Natchez  under 
lieut.  Walker;  the  first  brigade  of  militia  under  general 
Robeson,  and  major  general  Lacoste  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  staff,  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  to  receive 
him.  The  crowd  on  the  hank  of  the  river  was  iramehse 
— the  windows,  the  balconies,  even  the  roofs  of  the 
houses;  the  decks,  tops  and  rigging  of  the  ships  were  co- 
vered with,  spectators.  Their  shouts  when  the  general 
touched  the  shore  were  as  loud  as  the  artillery,  which 
thundered  from  the  land  and  the  water; -he  marched  along 
the  line  of  the  troops  with  his  head  uncovered.  The  pro- 
cession was  then  formed— the  general  on  foot — and  af- 
ter moving  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
reached  the  government  house,  where  the  governor  in- 
troduced him  to  the  same  legislature  who  had  invited  him 
to  Louisiana.  The  governor’s  address  was  concise  and 
pertinent:  the  general  answered  him  with  the  frankness 
and  energy  no  less  remarkable  in  his  language  than  in  his 
actions;  each  member  was  presented  to  him  in  turn,  and 
all  acknowledged  the  courtesy,  the  ease  and  unaffected 
dignity  of  his  manners.  From  the  legislature  he  pro- 
ceeded to  review  the  troops  at  the  invitation  of  the  go- 
vernor; the  procession  Was  again  formed — don  the  gene- 
ral, attended  by  the  governor  and  the  legislature,  repair- 
ed to  the  Catholic  church,  when,  after  the  delivery  of  an 
eloquent  discourse  by  a young  priest,  in  the- name  of  his 
venerable  superior,  father  Antonio,  a solemn  iecleam  \va‘s 
performed.  When  the  religious  ceremony  was  termi- 
nated, the  general  was  conducted  by  the  committee,  ter 
the  house  prepared  for  his  residence.  He  was  then  in- 
formed that  he  was  invited  to  a dinner  at  Davis’s  hotel, 
given  by  the  citizens  in  commemoration  of  the  day.  The 
tables  occupied  two  rooms  of  vast  dimensions,  at  which  at 
least  five  hundred  persons  sat  down.  Marigny  was  cho- 
sen president  of  the  day,  general  Jackson  was  placed  on 
his  right,  gov.  Houston,  of  Tennessee,  on  his  left— tire 
venerable  father  Antonio  and  the  abbey  Monni,  sat  on  the 
general’s  left.  Generals  Barroll  and  Hinds,  and  judge 
Overton  also  sat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  president.  Tire 
gentlemen  composing  the  deputations  of  Ohio,  N.  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and  Mississippi  were  placed 
near  or  opposite  to  gen.  Jackson:  the  friends  who  had 
accompanied  him,  sat  next  to  the  three  vice  presidents. 
Many  toasts  were  drunk — they-  were  Warm  and  patriotic 
—nothing  vapid,  in  them.  When  the  president  announc- 
ed the  name  of  Jackson;  the  company  rose  up,  as  mov- 
ed by  one  impulse.  When  silence  was  restored,  Mrs 
Marigny,  in  a speech,  delivered  with  aherjergy  of  iqan- 
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per  in  unison  with  the  ardor  of  his  feelings,  bestowed  a 
Merited  tribute  of  praise  upon  thte  services  and  character 
of  the  guest  of  his  uative  state. 

I do  not  intend  to  give  a minute  relation  of  every  thing 
which  took  place.  The  discourse  of  col  Hayne,  breath- 
ing the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Carolina,  the  courteous  toast 
of  Carrol,  ot  Hinds,  of  the  gallant  1 Iouston,  of  the  ve- 
teran Piatt,  of  the  accomplished  Walker,  will  no  doubt 
he  given  to  the  public  In  the  committee. 

From  the  dinner  I followed  the  general  to  the  French 
theatre,  where  a cantata,  composed  for  the  occasion,  was 
sung  with  admirable  taste  and  effect.  When  the  first 
act  of  the  opera  was  over  the  general  proceeded  to  the 
American  theatre,  where  he  was  greeted  with  the  same 
salutations  which  had  followed  him  from  the  battle  ground 
to  the  city.  At  1 1 o’clock  he  retired  to  his  house,  accom- 
panied by  the  committee. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  who,  with  several  ladies  from  Tennes- 
see, accompanied  her  husband  on  his  visit  to  Louisiana, 
was  waited  upon  and  met  the  moment  she  landed  from 
the  Pocahontas,  by  Mrs.  Marigny,  and  other  respectable 
ladies,  who,  alter  having  congratulated  her  on  her  safe  ar- 
rival, conducted  her  to  Mr.  Marigny ’s  house,  w here  re- 
freshments had  been  prepared,  and  where  she  received 
the  salutations  ofalarge  and  brilliant  circle.  Mrs.  ^Marigny 
In  her  carriage  afterwards  accompanied  Mrs.  Jackson  to 
the  house  of  of  Martin  Gordon,  esq,  where  apparliuents 
had  been  prepared  for  her  and  her  female  friends. 

Among  the  toasts  drunk  at  the  dinner  were  the  follow- 
ing— 

The  8th  January,  1815 — the  day  wc  celebrate — its 
t*1ory  without  a parallel. 

Andrew  Jackson — his  titles  are  his  -services,  his  party 
the  American  people. 

The  army  of  the  United.  States — from  the  shores  of 
the  Niagara*  to  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi,  it  has  sus- 
tained the  honor  of  our  country. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States — we  look  to  its  gradual 
and  steady*  increase  as  our  best  security  from  insult  or 
aggression. 

The  militia — a proud  array  of  citizen  soldiers,  alike 
prepared  to  draw  the  sword  or  guide  the  plough-share. 

With  as  many  other  regular  toasts  as  made  up  the 
number  19,  and  many  volunteers,  which  caused,  two  or 
three  short  speeches,  and  a very  spirited  qne  by  col.  A. 
1’.  Hayne,  on  a compliment  paid  to  him  fior  his  gallant 
conduct  in  (lie  campaign  of  1814-15.  But  we  cannot 
give  room  for  all  the  proceedings,  addresses  aud  replies, 
The  following  from  the  general  to  the  address  of  the  X. 
York  delegation,  Messrs.  James  A.  Hamilton,  Saul  Al- 
ley and  Thaiid-  U i Pneips  is  elected — 

Gentlemen: — The  congratulations  of  my  fellow  citizens 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New- York,  presented  here,  and 
on  the  return  of  this  day,  accompanied  with  such  un- 
qualified assurances  of  their  confidence  and  favor,  fill  me 
with  no  ordinary  emotions.  Sensible  only  of  having  dis- 
charged the  duties  allotted  to  me  as  a citizen  of  our  com- 
mon country,  with  an  honest  zeal  to  preserve  ami  ad- 
vance iLs  prosperity,  I was  not  prepared  for  the  flatter- 
ing distinction  w hich  you  have  conferred  upon  my  exer- 
tions. I receive  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  liberality  and 
kindness  of  those  who  have  authorized  you  to  express  it, 
and  who.  because  Providence  assigned  me  an  instrumen- 
tality iu  the  glorious  struggle'  of  the  republic,  are  pleased 
to  number  me  amongst  its  benefactors.  I am  more  than 
compensated  for  my  services,  gentlemen,  in  being  allow- 
ed to  accept  the  tokens  you  present,  of  the  approbation 
of  so  numerous  and  patriotic  a portion  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens. This  is  the  highest  reward  to  which  a citizen  can 
aspire  under  our  government,  where,  by  the  spirit  of  its 
constitution,  the  people  control  its  operations,  and  are 
devoted  to  its  services  — 1 pray  you,  therefore,  to  assure 
your  constituents  of  the  high  gratifications  your  salutation 
has  afforded  me,  and  that  1 shall  ever  retain  a grateful 
recollection  of  this  signal  mark  of  their  regard. 

It  is  true,  gentlemen,  this  fair  portion  of  the  west  was 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  a foreign  foe  Ivy  the  assump- 
tion of  power,  on  my  part,  at  variance  with  the  regular 
operation  of  our  sacred  constitution  and  laws;  and  you 
have  done  justice  to  the  necessity  which  dictated  it. 
Acting  upon  the  principle  that  the  safety  of  the  people  is 
the  supreme  law,  and  that  it  was  better  they  should  at- 
teriVpt  a glorious  deliverance  from  the  dangers  which 


threatened  them,  by  a suspension  of  their  invaluable  rights, 
than  contend  for  theii  shadow  amidst  the  arms  of  the  en- 
emy, and  thereby  sacrifice  the  substance  forever;  l shrunk 
not  from  the  responsibility  which  the  crisis  devolved  c;i 
me.  Had  1 done  otherwise,  1 should  have  thought  my- 
self a traitor  to  my  country. 

1 receive  w ith  gratitude,  the  high  estimate,  which  as 
individuals,  you,  gentlemen,  are  pleased  to  give  to  my 
official  conduct.  That  our  government  was  constituted 
for  the  happiness  oi  the  people,  and  that  its  offices  are  the 
instruments  of  their  will,  and  created  for  their  welfare, 
are  maxims  w hich  I learned  from  the  fathers  of  our  revo- 
lution. I am  now  too  old  to  depart  from  them.  They 
spring  from  the  same  source  with  the  great  principle  of 
rotation  in  office,  a principle  which  cannot  be  too  solemnly 
impressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Americau  people. 
It  is  the  channel  of  sovereignty,  through  which  the  reno- 
vating influence  is  conveyed  to  every  department  ot  go- 
vernment,  and  the  weak  points  in  the  system  detected 
and  fortified,  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  liberty. 
That  you  should  consider  my  humble  example  as  in  Huy 
degree  illustrating  the  value  of  this  principle  is  an  honor 
which  I shall  ever  prize. 

This  medal  commemorating  the  completion  of  the  Erie 
canal  and  the  resolutions  referring  to  it,  arte  received  with 
feelings  of  peculiar  satisfaction.  A work  display  ing  in  such 
an  eminent  degree  the  resources  of  your  state,  gives  to 
the  councils  from  which  it  eminated,  and  by  which  it  w as 
prosecuted,  a claim  to  lasting  recollection.  It  presents  t:o 
her  sister  state  s a model  of  improvement  worthy  of  their 
imitation  anil  deserves  to  be  celebrated  by  the  fine  arts. 

The  kind  manner,  gentlemen,  in  which  you  have  per- 
formed the  duties  confided  to  you  on  this  occasion,  has 
impressed  me  w ith  the  most  lively  seutiment  of  affec.tion 
and  regard;  of  which  I beg  of  you  to  be  assured,  with  the 
offer  of  my  sincere  prayers,  that  you  may  be  safely  re- 
stored to  the  bosom  <5f  your  families  and  friends. 

The  general  left  the  city,  on  his  return  home,  “on  Fri- 
day night,  or  rather  on  Saturday  morning,”  of  the  12th 
or  13th  January,  after  having  attended  u ball  given  in  ho- 
nor of  him,' tec. 

If  w hen  what  shall  be  regarded  as  au  official  account 
of  the  visit  r,hall  be  received,  other  things  shall  appear  as 
thought  necessary  to  the  history  of  this  affair,  we  shall 
recur  to  the  subject. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  general’s  reply  to  tire 
address  prepared  by  the  rev.  father  Antonio  de  Sedilla: 

tteverend  father — 1 have  received  your  benedictions 
with  ardent' gratitude.  W hen  1 contemplate  your  long, 
useful  and  happy  life,  approaching  fourscore  years,  faith- 
fully spent  in  the  service  of  the  Most  High,  in  this  sanc- 
tuary, and  amidst  this  grateful  people,  it  inspires  me  w ith 
increased  reverence  for  the  religion  which  you  teach.  To 
your  pious  labors  in  this  community,  do  1 attribute,  in  a 
great  degree,  that  deliverance  from  the  invading  foe, 
which  crow  ned  the  valor  Of  my  comrades  on  the  day  of 
which  tliis  is  the  anniversary;  for  a moral  and  religious 
life  is  a constant  appeal  to  the  favor  of  Heaven,  and  is  a 
sure  guarantee  of  faithful  and  heroic  patriotism.  That 
the  fruits' of  your  own  righteousness,  reverend  father,  may 
continue  to  flourish  in  the  lives  and  hearts  of  your  parish- 
oners,  long  afteryour  spirit  shall  have  received  its  reward 
in  the  mansion  of  bliss,  is  my  fervent  prayer.  Permit 
me,  with  your  assistance,  to  return  my  most  humble 
thanks  to  the  Author  of  all  Good,  for  the  great  mercies 
and  for  the  benefits  he  has  vouchsafed  to  bestow  on  me; 
but  more  especially  for  having  made  me  aud  my  brave 
associates,  the  instruments  of  his  power  on  the  occasion  to 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  refer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MANU- 
FACTURES. 

Mr.  Mallary,  from  the  committee  on  manufacturers, 
made  the  following  report,  accompanied  by  a bill  in  al- 
teration of  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  irnpots. 
The  committee  on  manufactures,  to  • which  have  been  re- 
ferred the  numerous  petitions  and  memorials  on  the 
subject  of  further  protecting  duties  upon  imports,  ro 
port: 

That  they  commenced  their  examination  of  the  va- 
rious subjects  referred  to  them,  immediately  after  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  was  announced  to  tiro 
house;  fl.iat  they  sought  In  x£\n,  ftom  fire  doCirnrrents  re- 
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ferred  to  them,  for  information  sufficiently  specific  upon 
the  subjects  embraced  in  those  documents,  to  enable 
them  to  determine  the  effect  ot  the  existing  laws  upon 
the  various  interests  upon  which  they  were  intended  to 
operate;  or  to  measure  the  additional  protection  which 
the  complaining  interests  required:  or  their  present  con- 
dition would  warrant  the  committee  in  recommending. 
Under  this  absence  of  accurate  information,  and  con- 
stantly busied  in  searching  the  voluminous  executive’ re- 
ports from  the  treasury  department,  and  other  state  pa- 
pers, from  which  is  to  be  learned  the  situation  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  the  character  and  amount  of  our  fo- 
reign importations,  and  in  obtaining  from  that  department 
the  returns  of  that  trade,  for  the  last  year,  the  commit- 
tee waited  until  the  petitions  and  memorials  upon  which 
most  dependence  seemed  to  be  placed  by  the  friends  of 
the  protecting  system,  had  reached  their  hands,  through 
the  only  authorized  channel,  to  warrant  their  acting  upon 
them,  and  until  about  the  28th  of  December  last  past, 
when,  still  finding  themselves  unsupplied  with  the  pre- 
cise facts  upon  which  alone  they  were  willing  to  act  upon 
the  important  and  highly  responsible  subjects  committed 
to  their  charge,  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  submit- 
ting their  difficulties  to  the  house,  anil  of  asking  the  pow- 
er to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  which  would  enable 
them  to  determine,  with  precision  and  certainty,  the  true 
condition  of  thbse  interests,  and  more  especially  of 
those  manufacturing  interests  which  had  preferred  their 
claims  for  protection  to  the  national  legislature. 

This  resolution  was  presented  to  the  house  on  the  first 
day  of  its  session,  after  the  committee  adopted  it;  and, 
on  its  passage  no  time  was  lost  in  learning  the  names  of 
witnesses  for  whom  it  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, be  desirable  to  send,  and  despatching  summon- 
ses by  mail,  to  be  served. 

This  labor  being  performed,  the  committee  at  once  be- 
<*an  their  examinations  of  such  witnesses,  members  of 
tfie  house  and  others,  as  were  within  their  reach,  and 
believed  to  be  possessed  of  valuable  and  practical  infor- 
mation upon  any  of  the'  subjects  before  them.  The  ex- 
amination of  these  witnesses  was  not  completed,  when 
the  arrival  of  some,  attending  under  summonses,  was 
announced.  An  application  was  then  immediately  made 
to  the  house  for  leave  to  sit  during  the  hours  of  sessiou 
qf  the  house;  and  nearly  every  day  since  that  leave  was 
granted,  has  been  entirely  occupied,  to  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  other  public  and  private  duties,  in  the  labo- 
rious examination  of  witnesses,  pursuant  to  the  resolu- 
tion under  which  the  committee  were  acting.  It  is  but 
justice  here  to  remark,  that  the  original  expectation  of 
the  committee,  under  the  resolution  offered  by  them,  to 
tjie  house,  was  to  have  made  an  expeditious  inquiry  into 
the  situation  of  one  or  two  manufacturing  interests,  ra- 
ther to  enable  them  to  determine  what  lurther  protec- 
tion these  interests  really  required,  than  with  the  expec- 
tation, within  the  limited  time  which  they  had  allowed  to 
themselves  for  the  purpose,  of  being  able  to  collect  and 
import  to  the  house,  a body  of  evidence  upon  several  im- 
portant branches  of  our  domestic  manufactures,  so  digest- 
ed and  arranged  as  to  be  of  any  essential  service  to  the 
house  or  to  the  public,  as  a source  of  correct  information 
upon  these  complicated  subjects.  The  amendment,  how- 
ever, which  was  made  to  the  resolution  by  the  house,  so 
as  to  give  to  the  committee  the  authority  “to  send  for 
and  examine  persons  upon  Qath,  in  relation  to  the  present 
condition  of  our  manufactures,  and  to  report  the  minutes 
ai.  such  examination  to  this  house,”  it  will  readily  be 
eeen,  added  greatly  to  the  labor  which  the  committee 
had  proposed  for  themselves;  as,  by  that  amendment,  it 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  committee,  should  they  think 
proper  to  examine  witnesses,  to  take  their  testimony  in 
detail,  and  in  such  order  as  to  render  it  at  least  passably 
Intelligible  to  the  house.  This  additional  labor  was  in 
no  other  way  exceptionable  to  the  committee  than  as  it 
rendered  somewhat  doubtful  their  ability  to  give  their 
report  to  the  house  within  the  time  within  which  they 
had  signified  that  it  would  be  received.  But,  even  un- 
der this  apprehension,  so  desirous  were  the  committee 
of  a full  developement  of  facts,  that  the  amended  reso- 
lution met  their  approbation:  and  they  entered  upon 
their  duties,  determined,  if  possible,  to  realize  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  house,  so  far  at  least  as  regarded  a re- 
port within  the  time  they  had  indicated 


They  have  examined  little  short  of  thirty  witnesses, 
and  the  testimony  of  each,  hastily  written  out  by  way  of 
question  and  answer,  and  annexed  to  this  report,  will 
show  what  facts  have  been  collected  by  the  examination* 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  labor  which  the  committee 
have  performed.  The  testimony  of  each  witness  after 
it  was  taken,  has  been  carefully  read  over  with  him,  and 
so  corrected  as  to  meet  the  lull  assent  of  the  witness  as 
to  its  accuracy. 

The  leading  subjects  presented  to  the  committee  for 
additional  protection,  are  iron  and  several  manufactures 
of  it,  wool  and  its  fabrics,  hemp  and  some  of  the  manu- 
factures from  it,  flax  and  its  manufactures, ^and  domes- 
tic distilled  spirits  from  grain,  particular  descriptions  of 
glass,  and  fine  and  printed  cottons.  Upon  all  these  sub- 
jects, witnesses  have  been  examined,  and  their  testimo- 
ny, herewith  reported,  comprises  the  evidence,  upon  each 
subject,  which  the  committee  have  taken  under  the  re- 
solution of  the  house,  and  embodies  most  of  the  infor- 
mation upon  which  they  have  acted  in  determining  the 
features  of  the  bill  which  they  have  agreed  upon. 

The  examinations  of  witnesses  by  the  committee  were 
not  closed  until  Saturday  night  last,  and  Mondays  of  the 
present  week  was  entirely’  occupied  in  correcting  and  ar- 
ranging the  testimony  ta*ken,  and  which  had  not  been, 
corrected,  thus  leaving  but  two  days  to  them  to  digest 
their  bill,  and  prepare  this  hasty  report.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a minute  exami- 
nation of  the  various  subjects  included  in  the  bill  prepar- 
ed by  the  committee,  wiil  be  gone  into;  much  less  that  a 
discussion  of  the  great  question  involved  in  the  system 
of  extending  protection  to  the  languishing  interests  of 
of  the  country,  by  an  increase  of  duties  upon  imports, 
will  be  attempted.  The  former  would  be  a task  requir- 
ing time  and  care,  combined  with  extensive  research; 
and  the  latter,  even  if  time  were  allowed  to  the  commit- 
tee, is  a subject  much  better  suited  to  a discussion  in  this 
house,  than  in  the  report  of  one  of  its  committees. 

The  committee,  therefore,  do  not  attempt  to  go  into 
the  reasons  which  have  governed  them,  but  merely  to 
give  a concise  history  of  their  doings. 

After  examining  all  the  witnesses  who  had  attended 
pursuant  to  summonses,  up  to  Saturday  night  last,  and 
also  all  the  manufacturers  and  others,  who,  up  to  that 
time,  had,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  committee,  arrived 
in  this  city,  fo-  the  purpose  of  giving  the  committee  in- 
formation upon  any  of  the  subjects  before  them,  and  af- 
ter haying  spent  the  day,  on  Monday  of  the  present 
week,  in  the  correction  and  very  hasty  arrangement  of 
the  testimony  taken,  the  committee  proceeded  to  consi- 
der and  arrange  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  bill  they 
should  report,  and  a reference  to  it  is  made  for  the  de- 
tailed information  as  to  what  have  been  theirconclusions. 

Tiie  first  subject  which  will  be  found  in  the  bill,  is  that 
of  iron,  and  considering  the  importance  of  the  article,  as 
one  of  both  national  and  individual  necessity,  the  changes 
in  the  present  rates  of  duty  are  comparatively  very  light- 
An  increase  upon  “iron  in  bars,  not  manufactured,  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  by  rolling,”  of  from  ninety  cents  upon. 
112  pounds,  to  one  cent  per  pound;  upon  “iron  in  bars, 
manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  by  rolling,”  of  $7  per 
ton  of  2,240  pounds;  and  upon  “pig  iron,”  of  12^  cents 
per  1 12  pounds  beyond  the  present  rates  of  duty;  are  the 
most  material  changes  upon  this  article.  Some  amend- 
ments in  the  existing  law,  when  evasions  of  the  present 
duty  have  been  discovered  to  exist  byr  defects  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  law,  and  some  additions  of  duty  upon  particular 
descriptions  of  iron,  and  upon  particular  manufactures 
from  it,  complete  the  provisions  on  this  subject. 

The  next  subject  in  order,  is  that  of  wool  and  woollens. 
To  these  subjects  the  greater  part  of  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  has  been  directed,  and  the  committee  have 
used  every  effort  in  their  power  to  obtain  precise  infor- 
mation as  to  the  facts  as  they  do  actually  exist  in  relation 
to  the  interests  both  of  the  wool  grower  and  the  manufac- 
turer of  wool.  The  real  importance  of  these  subjects  to 
those  sections  of  the  country  where  wool  is  grown,  and 
in  which  the  manufactories  are  located,  the  feeling  which 
has  for  some  time  agitated  the  public  mind  throughout 
the  whole  country,  in  relation,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  further  protection  to  them,  and  on  the  other 
side,  to  the  injurious  effects  which  such  a measure  would 
have  upon  the  purchasers  of  woollen  fabrics,  have  all  con- 
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epircd  to  induce  this  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  have  therefore  made  the  examinations  of 
the  witnesses,  upon  those  subjects,  as  minute  as  possible, 
and,  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  they  may  appear  tedious- 
ly so.  Indeed  many  of  the  questions  put  to  the  ■witnes- 
ses will  afford  abundant  evidence  that  the  committee  had 
not  sufficient  practical  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  be- 
fore them  to  enable  them  to  make  a series  of  interroga- 
tions, the  answers  to  which  would  place  the  testimony 
taken  in  the  clearest  light.  And  when  the  members  of 
the  house  shall  have  examined  the  evidence  relating  to 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  the  committee  can- 
not doubt  they  will  be  entirely  convinced  that  none  but  a 
person  intimately  acquainted  with  the  various  operations, 
■could  have  drawn  out  a series  of  questions  upon  this  sub- 
ject, susceptible  of  clear  and  intelligible  answers.  The 
Cime  of  the  committee  did  not  authorize  even  an  attempt 
to  do  this,  and,  therefore,  the  examinations,  and  particu- 
larly of  some  of  the  witnesses  first  examined,  will  appear, 
as  they  were  really  taken — the  one  answer,  in  many,  if 
not  in  most  instances,  suggesting  the  subsequent  question. 
It  will  also  be  found,  upon  an  examination  of  the  testi- 
mony', that  the  manufacture  of  woollens  is  hardly  suscep- 
tible of  being  reduced  within  the  limits  of  exact  mathe- 
matical calculation,  so  as  to  enable  the  committee  to  ar- 
rive, with  this  kind  of  certainty,  at  the  amount  of  duty 
which  will  furnish  full  protection,  and  at  the  same  time, 
will  not  go  beyond  that  point.  Certain  positions,  how- 
ever, they  believe  to  be  proved  by  the  evidence  they  have 
taken,  which  famish  great  assistance  in  approaching  to 
correct  conclusions. 

In  relation  to  unmanufactured  wool  of  domestic  growth, 
the  committee  consider  it  to  be  fully  proved  that  the  pre- 
sent prices,  in  our  markets,  are  unusually  low,  and  the 
sales  very  dull;  and  that  these  effects  are  produced  by  the 
combined  influence  ot  the  large  importations  of  foreign 
wool,  and  the  excessive  importations  of  foreign  woollen 
goods.  Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  witnes- 
ses the  committee  are  strongly'  convinced  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  law,  permitting  the  introduction  of 
toreign  wool,  costing  not  exceeding  10  cents  per  pound  m 
the  foreign  market,  at  the  almost  nominal  duty  of  15  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  does  admit  wool  paying  this  duty,  and 
invoiced  at  and  below  this  price,  which,  in  quality  and 
use,  materially  conflicts  with  the  common  native  wool  of 
tills  country. 

Thi3  opinion  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  presenta- 
tion, by  one  of  the  witnesses,  to  the  committee  of  five 
different  specimens  ot  foreign  wool,  imported  into,  and 
dur«vg  the  last  fall  selliug  in  the  Boston  market,  at  Irom 
6 cents  to  14  cents  per  pound.  The  foreign  invoices  of 
a'll  these  wools  were  at  a price  not  exceeding  10  cents 
per  pound,  and  consequently  paid  but  a duty  of  15  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  At  least  two  of  these  specimens  of 
wool,  the  committee  believe,  when  properly  cleansed, 
would  clearly  appear  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  com- 
mon native  wool  of  the  United  States;  and  the  very  rapid 
increase  in  the  importations  of  these  low  qualities  of 
wool,  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1824,  furnishes 
the  strongest  reason  to  conclude  that  they  are  supplying 
the  demand,  and  answering  the  uses  which  the  coarse 
wools  of  our  country  would,  in  most  cases,  well  supply; 
and  that  the  foreign  article  i3  sought  because,  by  means 
of  the  very  low  duty  it  now  pays,  it  can  be  obtained  at  a 
less  price  than  the  domestic.  There  are  also  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing  that,  by  importing  several  qualities  of 
foreign  wools  in  the  grease  and  dirt,  they  are  invoiced  at 
a price  not  exceeding  10  cents  per  pound,  when,  if  the 
same  wools  were  cleansed,  as  the  foreign  wools  usually 
are  for  the  market,  they  would  necessarily  be  invoiced  at  a 
much  higher  price;  and  that,  in  this  way,  the  spirit  of  the 
Taw  of  1824  13,  to  a very  considerable  extent,  evaded. 
The  law  of  1824  imposed  upon  wool,  costing  in  the  fo- 
reign market  a price  exceeding  10  cents  per  pound,  a pro- 
gressive duty,  commencing  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
ifnd  ending  at  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  This  duty  reach- 
ed its  maximum  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1826.  The 
question,  then,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  low 
priced  wools  could  be  effectually  reached,  without  im- 
posing an  exhorbitant  duty  upon  the  higher  and  finer 
qualities,  was  first  to  be  determined.  And  the  bill, 
Herewith  reported,  will  shew-  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
eqjpmittee  ha*?  been  to  impose  a specific  dutv  of  7 cents 


per  pound  upon  all  foreign  wool,  without  regard  to  its 
quality,  and  to  retain,  at  the  same  time,  the  ad  valorem 
duty,  with  a proposition  to  increase  it  from  30  per  cent, 
the  present  duty,  to  40  per  cent,  and  to  make  it  progres- 
give,  at  an  increase  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  to  50  per 
cent,  and  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  wool:  these  altera- 
tions, if  adopted  by  congress,  will  operate,  proportiona- 
lly more  heavily  upon  the  coarse  than  upon  the  fine 
wools.  But  the  committee  suffer  little  apprehension 
from  this  fact,  because  they  consider  it  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  capacity  of  this  country  to  produce  wool 
is  only  to  be  limited  by  the  demand  for  the  article;  that 
the  manufacturers  they  have  examined  are  using  much 
the  largest  share  of  the  finer  wools;  that  the  coarse  wools 
of  this  country  are  little  sought,  because  foreign  wool3 
of  a coarser  quality,  and  answering  the  same  uses,  are 
procured  at  lower  prices;  and  that,  in  the  assortment  of 
the  wools  of  this  country,  for  the  purposes  of  manufac- 
ture, a larger  share  will  fall  within  the  low  ranges,  and 
will  fairly  supply  the  place  of  the  coarse  imported  wools. 
And  the  committee  will  not  disguise  the  fact,  that  it  has 
been  their  intention,  in  th’e  bill  they  should  report,  to  ex- 
tend every  protection,  which  the  nature  ot  the  case  would 
admit,  to  the  grower  of  American  wool.  If  they  have 
not  done  this,  they  have  erred  in  judgment,  and  have  not 
accomplished  their  own  intentions.  If  the  duties  they 
have  proposed  upon  unmanufactured  wool  are  too  high, 
and  shall  thus  prove  injurious  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
not  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  then  they  have  mistaken 
their  proportions  which  the  relative  cost  of  the  wool  and 
the  fabric  will  warrant,  and  have  thus  been  led  into  un- 
intentional error. 

In  relation  to  the  additional  protection  required  by  the 
manufacturers  of  woollens,  the  committee  have  found 
themselves  most  in  need  of  specific  information.  The 
law  of  1824,  imposing  additional  duties  upon  imports, 
was,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  no  doubt,  believed,  by 
those  who  framed,  and  by  those  who  supported  it,  suffi- 
cient, both  in  its  provisions,  and  in  the  amount  of  its  du- 
ties, to  afford  a fair  protection  to  this  important  national 
interest.  But  experience  has  shown  that  this  belief  was 
fallacious,  and  that  the  operation  of  this  law  has  disap- 
pointed both  those  who  passed  it,  and  those  who  sought 
its  passage. 

Former  laws  had  also  been  passed,  with  the  same  in- 
tentions, and  had  failed  to  realize  the  expectations  of 
those  who  acted  under  them.  The  knowledge  of  these 
facts  it  was  which  induced  the  committee  to  propose  a 
mode,  heretofore  untried  in  this  government,  of  obtain- 
ing precise  information  upon  which  to  legislate.  They 
have  been  indulged  by  the  house  in  making  the  expert 
ment,  and,  although  tlie  information  collected  may  not 
be  as  precise  and  detailed  as  a greater  allowance  of  time 
and  a wider  range  of  examination,  might  have  made  it, 
the  committee  do  believe,  that  certain  positions  may  be 
assumed  from  the  testimony,  as  fully  proved,  M'hioh  will 
afford  much  aid  in  determining  the  defects  in  the  existing 
laws,  and  in  applying  the  proper  remedies  to  those  de- 
fects; and  they  cannot  but  hope  tliat  this  information, 
coming  from  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  speak,  and  given  under  the  solemn 
sanction  ol  an  oath,  will  have  greater  weight  than  the  or- 
dinary information  upon  which  former  laws  upon  theso 
subjects  have  been  passed. 

The  following  petitions,  as  relating  to  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  goods,  the  committee  believe  themselves 
warranted  in  deducing,  from  the  evidence  they  have  taken,, 
and  they  depend  upon  the  evidence  and  opinions  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  soundness  of  them: 

1st.  That  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  in  tins 
country,  is,  at  this  time,  a business  laboring  under  severe 
depressions,  and  attended  with  loss  more  severe  upon 
the  finer  qualities. 

2d.  That  these  depressions  are  owing,  in  a very  great 
degree,  to  the  excessive  and  irregular  importations  of 
foreign  woollen  'goods  into  our  markets:  thus  causing  h 
fluctuation  in,  and  an  uncertainty  of  price  for  those  goods, 
more  injurious  to  the  American  manufacturer  than  even 
the  depression  of  price  which  these  importations  produce. 

3d.  That  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  wool,  of 
the  same  quality,  in  this  country  and  in  England,  is  at 
the  present  time  ahout  fifty  per  cent,  in  fiiyor  of  the  h?t-= 
ter  country. 
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4th.  That  the  cost  of  the  raw  wool  in  this  country  is 
about  one  half  of  the  cost  of  the  fabric,  when  prepared 
for  the  market,  as  a general  rule  applying  to  most  kinds 
of  cloths. 

5th.  That,  if  the  cost  of  the  wool  and  the  cost  of  the 
foreign  materials  used  for  dying,  were  the  same  in  both 
countries,  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  wool  into 
cloth,  fitted  for  the  market,  can  be  performed  as  cheap 
in  this  country  as  it  can  in  England.  ' 

6th.  That  the  present  duty  upon  woollen  goods  does  not 
furnish  the  desired  protection,  and  that  no  reasonable 
duty  can  be  effectual,  unless  it  be  a specific  square  yard, 
instead  Of  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

With  a general  reference  to  these  positions,  so  far  as 
they  coiild.be  made  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  with  p. 
proper  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  the  testimony  taken, 
the  committee  have  proceeded  to  detail  their  proposi- 
tions for  the  alteration  and  increase  of  the  duties  upon 
woollen  goods.  The  law  of  1824,  >vith  certain  excep- 
tions enumerated  in  the  act,  imposed  a duty  of  25  per 
centum  ad  valorem  upon  all  foreign  woollen  goods,  im- 
ported into  this  country,  the  actual  value  of  which,  at 
the  place  whence  imported,  should  not  exceed  thirty-three 
and  one  third  cents  per  square  yard;  and  a duty,  after 
the  30th  day  of  June,  1825,  of  33  t-3  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem upon  those  costing  more  than  33  1-3  cents  per  square 
yard.  The  exceptions  from  the  duty  of  33  1-3  per  cent, 
were  blankets  and  worsted  stuff  goods,  updu  which  a du- 
ty ol‘  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  was  imposed,  and  from 
the  goods  paying  a duty  of  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  as 
costing  less  than  33  1-3  cents  per  square  yard,  were  ex- 
cepted flannels  and  baizes,  winch  were  to  pay  a duty  of 
'33  1-3  percent. 

The  committee  have  proposed  to  change  all  these  ad 
valorem  duties  upon  cloths,  to  specific  square  yard  du- 
ties, making  the  same  exceptions  which  are  made  in  the 
act  of  1824.  Some  of  these  exceptions  the  committee 
'have  left  unaltered,  aud  others  they  have  proposed  a 
small  increase  of  duty  upon.  The  article  of  blankets 
liow  pays  a duty  of  25  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and  they 
propose  to  increase  this  duty  to  35  per  cent. 

This  they  have  done,  because  they  think  the  testimo- 
ny warrants  them  in  the  belief,  that,  if  the  manufacture 
of  blankets  is  encouraged  in  this  country,  they  can  be  made 
Itere  as  cheap,  in  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  blanket, 
as  they  are  now  imported,  and  that,  in. this  manufacture, 
a consumption  may  be  found  for  large  quantities  of  our 
native  wool.  The  committee  also  consider  blankets  an 
article  so  essentially  necessary  for  the  soldier,  as  to  be- 
come an  object  of  national  policy,  and  a necessary  for 
which  we  ought  not  to  be  dependent  upon  any  foreign 
country. 

The  propositions  of  the  cofrimittee  as  to  the  alteration 
and  increase  of  duties  upon  woollens,  generally,  are  as 
follows. 

1st.  Upon  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a component  part,  the  actual  value  of  which  at 
the  place  whence  imported,  shall  not  exceed  50  cents  per 
square  yard,  a specific  duty  of  1G  cents  Upon  every  square 
yard. 

2d.  Upon  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
Shall  be  a component  part,  the  actual  value  of  wine  , at 
the  place  whence  imported,  shall  exceed  50  cents  per 
square  yard,  and  shall  not  exceed  $1  00  per  square  yard, 
a specific  duty  of  40  cents  upon  every  square  yard. 

3d.  Upon  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a component  part,  the  actual  value  of  which  at 
the  place  whence  imported,  shall  exceed  $1  00  per 
square  yard,  aud  shall  not  exceed  $2  50  per  square  yard, 
a Specific  duty  of$i  00  upon  every  square  yard. 

4th.  Upon  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a component  part,  the  actual  value  of  which  at 
the  place  whence  imported  shall  exceed  $ 2 50  per  square 
yard,  and  shall  not  exceed  $4  00  per  square  yard,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  cost  $4  00  per  square  yard,  and  at 
such  valuation,  shall  be  charged  with,  and  pay  a duty  of 
40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

5th.  Upon  all  manufactures  of  wool,  &c.  the  actual 
value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported,  shall  exceed 
$4  per  square  yard,  shall  be  charged  with,  and  pay  a 
duty  of  45  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  propositions  made  by  the 
committee,  if  adopted,  will  give  a considerable  increase 


upon  the  present  rates  ot  duty,  in  any  event,  and  may 
give  a very  large  increase,  if  the  importations  should  not 
be  regulated  by  ihe  rates  of  the  duty.  Should  they  be  so 
regulated,  the  intermediate  spaces  would  be  left  entirely 
to  be  supplied  bv  the  American  manufacturer;  and  this,  it 
is  believed,  would  not  only  furnish  him  a market  for  the 
great  body  of  his  cloths,  but  would  enable  him  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreigner,  even  at  the  prices  at  which  the 
minimum  principle  does  not  operate  extensively  to  in- 
crease the  duty.  The  committee  have  not  gone  to  the 
extent  proposed  by  many  of  the  memorials,  in  the  regu- 
lation of  these  duties,  but  they  have  gone  to  the  extent 
to  which,  from  the  evidence  taken  by  them,  they  be- 
lieve the  prosperity  of  our  woollen  manufactures  re- 
quire. 

Hemp  aud  flax,  and  some  of  the  manufactures  from 
them,  have  next  claimed  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  evidence  which  they  have  collected  upon 
these  subjects,  though  bv  no  means  voluminous,  in  their 
opinion,  satisfactorily  proves,  that  large  sections  ot  the 
country  are  capable  of  producing  either  kind  ot  the  raw 
material  above  mentioned,  to  any  extent.  So  l;;r  as  the 
committee  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  state  of  Kentucky 
seems  to  have  paid -the  nfost  attention  to  the  culture  ot 
hemp,  and,  at  this  time,  to  possess  the  most  extensive 
manufactories  of  the  article  of  any  state  in  the  uuion: 
while  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  seem, 
as  yet  to  lake  the  lqad  in  the  growing  and  manufacture  of 
flax.  Yet,  there  cannot  be  a doubt,  but  that  the  soil  of 
either  of  these  states,  as  well  as  of  many,  and  perhaps, 
most  of  the  other  states,  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  either  hemp  or  fla.x,  and  that  they  only  need  the  con- 
suraption  in  duck,  Cordage,  &c.  clour  extensive  com- 
merce, and  of  our  growing  navy,  to  these  branches  of  ag- 
riculture, an  encouragement  which  would  soon  make  the 
raw  materials  articles,  not  of  import,  but  of  export,  and 
would  supply  the  wants  ol  our  pwn  country  with  as  cheap 
and  as  valuable  a fabric  as  is  now  obtained  from  foreign 
bauds. 

Indeed,  if  there  are  any  articles  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  labor,  which  more  than  others, 
would  seem  to  claim  the  fostering  care  of  government, 
not  as  a 'matter  of  policy  merely,  but  as  a matter  both 
of  interest  and  independence,  hemp  and  flax  would  seem 
peculiarly  to  belong  to  them.  These  are  mcterials,  the 
growing  of  which  brings  into  profitable  use,  not  only  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  country,  hut  the  active  labor  ot  the 
husbandman,  and  the  manufacturing  of  which,  into  the 
fabrics  of  most  extensive  utility,  would  seem  to  be  so 
simple  end  easy,  as  not  to  acquire  the  aid  of  foreign 
skill  in  its  accomplishment.  And,  to  our  commerce  in 
peace,  and  to  our  navy  in  war,  as  well  as  to  the  common 
uses  of  all  classes  of  society,  materials,  and  fabrics  of 
more  prime  necessity  cannot  be  named. 

The  committee  cannot  here  refrain  from  dkeeting  the 
attention  of  the  house,  to  the  testimony  of. a very  intel- 
ligent manufacturer  of  flax,  which  will  be  found  to  com- 
pose a part  of  the  evidence  herewith  reported*  From 
the  facts  stated  by  him  it  would  seem  that  the  alledged 
inferiority  of  the  American  hemp  and  flax  when  compared 
with  the  foreign,  arises,  not  from  any  inferiority  of  either 
of  the  materials  as  grown  in  this  country,  but  from  not 
; pulling  or  harvesting  the  crop  at  the  proper  time,  and 
from  giving  them  a dew,  instead  of  a water  rot.  The 
committee  solicit  particular  attention  to  this  part  of  the 
evidence  they  have  taken,  and  hope  it  may  attract  the 
particular  notice  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  generally. 
The  principal  additions  which  the  committee  have  pro- 
posed upon  these  articles,  are  upon  the  unmanufactured 
materials,  and  upon  sail-duck.  The  increase  proposed 
upon  raw  hemp,  is  $10  per  ton,  and  that  upon  raw  flax, 
is  $9  per  ton;  aud  both  are  made  progressive,  until  the 
duty  shall  be  $60  per  ton  upon  each;  it  now  being  $35 
upon  hemp,  and  15  per  cent,  or  about  equal  to  $36  per 
ton  upon  flax.  The  proposition  is  to  change  the  duty 
upon  sail-duck,  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent, 
to  a specific  duty  of  9 cents  per  square  yard,  and  to  re- 
gulate the  drawback  upon  the  article. 

The  next  subject  in  order,  though  not  second  in  impor- 
tance to  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  country,  which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  committee,  in  the  draft 
of  the  bill  they  now  submit  to  the  house,  is  that  of  a fur- 
ther protection  to  the  domestic  spirits  di's tilled  frtnn 
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grain  in  the  United  States.  And  here  the  committee 
feel  hound  to  inform  the  house,  th:.t  jl  is  not  with  any 
view  to  benefit  the  manufacturer  of  this  description  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  that  they  have  at  all  entertained  the  subject,  i 
Jt  is  the  interest,  and  soley  the  interest,  of  the  farmer 
who  grows  the  grain  from  which  the  spirits  are  distilled,  | 
w hich  renders  it  a subject  at  all  worthy  the  consideration  | 
of  congress,  as  connected  with  the  protection  of  the  in-  j 
dustry  and  substantial  interests  of  .he  country.  Rut,  it 
the  most  extensive  fanning  interests  of  these  United  States, ; 
the  grain  growing  interests  of  almost  every  section  of  the 
country,  are  subjects  of  importance,  then,  surely,  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  spirits,  distilled  from  grain,  cannot  be 
unimportant.  For  it  is  a fact,  too  well  and  too  generally 
known  to  require  a repetition  by  the  committee,  that  this 
manufacture  has,  for  a number  of  years  now  last  past, 
afforded  at  most  the  only  market  for  the  coarse  grains  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  These  grains  are  of  so  bulky 
and  so  h^nvy  a nature,  compared  with  the  present  mar- 
ket values,  that  they  will  not  bear  transportation  beyond 
3 very  limited  distance,  even  when  water  communication 
is  afforded;  and  where  this  means  of  transportation  is  not 
enjoyed,  their  ability  to  reach  a market  is  restricted  within 
extremely  narrow  limits.  But  did  not  even  this  insupe- 
rable difficulty  exist,  it  is  equally  certain  that  our  large 
market  towns  do  not,  and  have  not  offered  even  a tolera- 
ble market  for  these  grains  in  kind,  for  some  years  last 
past,  nor  do  the  committee  see  that  there  is  any  prospect 
they  will  do  so  while  our  foreign  relations  remain  as  they 
now  are.  But  convert  these  grains  into  spirits,  and  a 
partial  market  is  afforded,  not  profitable,  it  is  true,  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  farmer,  but  better  than  an  entire 
loss. 

The  committee  refer  the  house,  for  evidence  to  sup- 
port these  positions,  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  been  examined  upon  this  subject.  A perfect  re- 
medy to  the  farmer  for  these  evils,  they  do  not  believe  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  congress.  But  partial  relief  would 
seem  to  be  very  plainly  presented.  Our  tables  of  im- 
ports, for  the  last  six  years,  show  a very  regular  annual 
importation  of  foreign  spirits  frqm  grain  and  other  mate- 
rials, varying  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  gallons,  a very 
small  share  of  which  is  re-exported,  and  the  residue  is 
consumed  in  the  country,  and,  consequently,  to  that  ex- 
tent, limits  the  demand,  for  the  domestic  spirits.  The  com- 
mittee are  aware  that  the  time  has  been  when  the  whis- 
key of  this  country  would  have  been  a very  unacceptable 
exchange  for  foreign  spirits  to  the  higher  classes  of  con- 
sumers. But  they  do  not  believe  that  that  objection  can, 
at  this  time,  be  alleged.  Such  has  been  the  advance  in 
skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  distilling  spirits  from 
grain,  that  the  whiskey  of  this  country  has  become  a very 
palatable  and  a very  fashionable,  as  it  no  doubt  is  the 
least  injurious  liquor.  The  committee,  therefore,  can- 
not suppose  that  tiie  comforts,  or  even  the  luxuries  of 
our  citizens,  will  be  much  restricted,  or  materially  affect- 
ed by  such  au  increase  of  duty  upon  foreign  spirits  as  w ill 
i-educe  the  quantity  .imported. 

But  as  inseparably  connected  with  the  subje  ct  of  foreign 
spirits,  is  that  of  spirits  distilled  in  our  own  country  from 
foreign  materials.  Although  the  committee  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  this  kind  of  spirits 
at  present  distilled  in  the  United  States,  yet,  from  the 
large  importations  of  the  materials  from  which  it  is  made, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  conclude  that  the  number  of 
gallons  must  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  whole  num- 
ber of  gidlons  of  foreign  spirits  imported.  The  impor- 
tation of  molasses  into  this  country,  forthe  last  six  years, 
has  ranged  from  11,000,000  to  nearly  14,000,000  of  gal- 
lons. By  an  examination  of  the  import  tables  in  the 
treasury  office,  it  is  ascertained  that  out  of  the  13,000,000 
imported  during  the  last  year,  more  than  11,000,000 
w ere  carried  into  the  ports  east  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
not  including  the  latter  port.  It  would  hardly  seem  pro- 
bable, that  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  domestic  wav,  in 
this  section  of  the  union,  could  so  far  exceed  the  con- 
sumption of  other  sections  of  the  country,  where  sugar 
and  molasses  are  not  manufactured,  as  this  proportion 
would  indicate,  and,  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  that  much 
of  the  molasses  taken  into  our  eastern  ports,  is  used 
for  distillation.  'I  his  conclusion  is  rendered  still  more 
natural,  when  it  is  known  that  in  that  section  of  the  U. 
located  the  most  exfehsive  distilleries  of  rum  from 


molasses.  The  spirits  thus  produced,  interferes,  equally 
with  foreign  spirits,  with  the  demand  for  the  spirits  produc- 
ed from  domestic  materials;  and,  as  the  committee  have 
proceeded  upon  the  principle  in  relation  to  iron,  wool, 
hemp  and  flax,  that  the  domestic  article,  where  it  either 
exists,  or  can  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities,  should 
be  preferred  to  the  foreign,  even  for  the  use  of  our  own 
manufactures,  so,  in  the  case  of  molasses,  they  propose  to 
apply  the  same  rule.  The  committee  have  no  means  by 
which  they  can  even  calculate  the  quantity  of  grain  now 
annually  distilled  in  the  U.  States,  or  the  quantity  of  spirits 
produced  by  such  distillation.  But  they  hazai  d nothing  m 
the  assertion  that  the  coarse  grains  are  now  grown  in  these 
states  in  sufficient  quantities  to  furnish  to  them  a full 
supply  of  ardent  spirits,  if  the  demand  was  in  no  other 
manner  supplied;  and  they  refer  to  the  testimony  which 
has  been  given  before  them,  to  show,  both  the  present 
depressed  prices  of  these  grains,  and  of  the  spirits  pi-o- 
dueed  from  them;  and,  also,  to  shew  that  the  quantity  of 
these  grains  can  he  increased  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  to  answer  any  demand,  if  demand  could  be 
created. 

With  these  facts  before  tliem,  the  committee  have  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  they  report,  to  increase  the  present  do  y 
ten  cents  per  gallon  upon  all  foreign  spirits  imported  into 
the  country ; and  to  increase  the  present  duty  upon  molns* 
ses  five  cents  per  gallon. 

By  a reference  to  the  table  of  domestic  exports,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a part  of  the  spirits  distilled  from  molasses  in  this 
country,  is  exported;  and  the  law  as  now  existing,  allows, 
upon  these  spirits  so  exported,  a drawback  of  4 cents  pt  ;• 
gallon.  An  examination  of  these  tables  will  show  that  most 
of  these  spirits,  so  exported,  go  to  the  same  markets  with 
our  domestic  spirits  distilled  from  grain;  and  with  this 
drawback,  operating  as  a bounty  upon  their  exportation, 
they  must,  according  to  the  relative  values  of  the  two  kinds 
of  spirits  before  exportation,  have  the  advantage,  in  tire 
foixfign  market  to  which  they  both  go,  over  the  spirits 
from  grain,  of  just  the  amount  of  this  drawback,  'rhe 
committee  have,  therefore,  proposed  a repeal  of  the  pro* 
vision  allowing  the  drawback. 

The  subject  of  glass  has  also  been  proposed  ns  a matter 
of  examination  before  the  committee,  and  two  very  intelTi- 
; gent  witnesses,  living  in  sections  of  country  remote  from 
I each  other,  have  been  examined  in  relation  to  it.  A re- 
ference to  then’  testimony  will  show  that  the  present  pro- 
tection to  window  glass,  of  smaller  size  than  10  bv  14 
inches,  is  abundant,  and  that  most  other  description  of 
glass  are  in  the  same  situation.  In  this  these  witnesses 
both  agree,  and  they  are  both  practically  acquainted  with 
the  manufacture  of  various  descriptions  of  the  article. 
But  one  of  the  wituesscs  proves  that  the  denominations 
of  window  glass  exceeding  10  by  15  iuches,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently protected,  and  the  committee  have  proposed  an 
alteration  in  the  present  duties  upon  these  sizes  of  win* 
dow  glass. 

The  only  other  material  alteration  which  flic  com- 
m it  tee  have  proposed  in  the  existing  laws  regulating  our 
duties  upou  imports,  is  an  increase  of  the  minimum  upon 
cottons,  from  30  cents,  at  which  it  now  stands,  to  S5 
cents.  The  object  of  ibis  has  been  to  reach  a finer  de- 
scription of  cotton  cloths;  and,  for  the  evidence  upon 
which  they  have  recommended  this  alteration,  they  refer 
the  house  Co  the  testimohv  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
been  examined  upon  the  subject  of  cottons,  herewith  re- 
ported. 

Should  there  he  found  errors  in  this  report,  the  com- 
mittee have  to  offer  for  their  excuse,  the  very  short 
time  which  has  been  allowed  to  prepare  it;  and  they 
would  gladly  have  avoided  accompanying  their  bill  with 
any  report,  hut  for  the  fact,  that  their  request  to  he  al- 
lowed to  examine  witnesses,  has  excited  some  feeling  in 
the  house,  as  yvell  as  in  the  country,  and  they  have  felt  ir. 
a duty  they  owed  to  themselves  to  give  this  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  tire 
important  trust. 


TWENTIETH  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

RF.WATJJ. 

January  81.  Mr.  Jo/mslon,  of  Lon.  presented  a memo- 
rial from  B.  Schackelford,  and  others,  stating  that  they 
had  discoverii  a body  of  metallic  ore,  cn  the  public  lands, 
which  they  believe  either  to  be  block  tin.  er  silver. 
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praying  that  the  land  containing  the  ore  may  be  sold  or  • 
leased  te  them.  Referred. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  finance,  adverse  to 
(hat  part  of  the  memorial  from  Pittsburg,  which  relates 
to  the  credits  given  for  duties  at  the  custom  houses,  was 
taken  up  and  concurred  in. 

The  vice  president  communicated  a statement  of  facts 
of  great  length,  from  Duff  Green,  in  the  explanation 
of  the  provocation  which'produced  the  outrage  complained 
of  in  the  memorial  of  E.  V.  Sparhawk;  the  substance 
of  which  was,  that  a letter  having  appeared  in  the  New 
York  American,  accusing  Mr.  Randolph  of  a concert 
with  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  in  mis-reportingathe 
speech  of  Mr.  R.  in  which  he  spoke  of  hanging  any  one 
who  would  introduce  the  “Irish,”  or  “slaves,”  (on  which 
the  debate  arose),  into  Virginia;  that  he  (Duff  Green) 
having  received,  from  John  S.  Meehan,  information 
that  Mr.  Sparhawk  had  acknowledged  the  authorship 
of  the  correspondence  in  the  American — to  use  the  i 
language  of  the  document,  “felt  as  every  honorable  man,  j 
he  trusts,  would  feel  in  his  situation,  as  the  editor  of  a] 
public  journal  of  extensive  circulation,  the  usefulness  of 
which  must  mainly  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
•editor  for  veracity,  which  he  has  ever  been  anxious  to 
maintain” — and  that,  accordingly,  he  (Duff  Green)  met 
Mr.  Sparhawk,  and  inquired  of  him  if  he  was  the  writer 
of  the  letter;  and,  not  receiving  a satisfactory  answer,  he 
(Duff  Green)  proceeded  to  assault  Mr.  Sparhawk,  having 
no  intention  to  offer  personal  injury  to  him,  his  sole  ob- 
ject being,  not  to  hurt,  but  to  disgrace  him.  “Nothing 
was  further  from  his  (Duff  Green’s)  intention,  than  to 
Infringe,  in  any  degree,  on  the  dignity  of  the  senate,” 
it  being  impossible  that  he  could  feel  any  other  sentiment 
towards  that  body  than  the  most  profound  respect. 
He  remarks  that,  “if  Mr.  Sparhawk  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  your  honorable  body,  in  consequence  of  a per- 
mission to  have  a seat  in  the  chamber  as  a reporter  of 
the  debates,  the  duty  which  has  been  assigned  by  you  to 
the  undersigned,  places  him  equally  under  your  protec- 
tion; and  if  it  be  an  injury  to  Mr.  Sparhawk  to  be  dis- 
graced, as  he  was,  it  is  no  less  an  injury,  (although  ac- 
companied by  no  disgrace),  to  be  represented  as  a pro- 
fligate instrument  of  falsifying  the  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  co-ordinate  branch  of  congress.”  The  docu- 
ment concluded  by  an  apology  for  its  uncommon  length, 
and  the  expression  of  regret  at  consuming  the  time  of 
90I)dt6* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb , the  letter  of  Mr.  Green  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  being  the  unfinished  business  of 
yesterday,  was  then  taken  up.  On  the  question  of  filling 
the  blank $1,200,000: 

Mr.  Smith,  of  S.  C.  in  prefacing  a speech  of  considera- 
ble length,  observed,  that  Mr.  Van  B wen, who  had  moved 
the  adjournment  on  yesterday,  had  yielded  the  floor  to 
him,  being  desirous,  before  addressing  the  senate,  of  hear- 
ing all  the  objections  that  were  to  be  made  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Van  Baren  followed  Mr.  S.  at  great  length  iu  fa- 
vor of  the  claims:  When  on  motion  of  Mr.  Branch , the 

senate  adjourned: 

[In  order  to  make  room  for  several  interesting  articles, 
we  are  compelled  to  omit  this  week  a regular  uotice  of  the 
roceedings  of  the  senate:  little  business  of  consequeuee 
as  been  transacted,  a good  portion  of  the  time  having 
been  allotted  to  executive  business,  and  the  discussion  ot 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  relief  of  revolutiona- 
ry and  other  pensioners,  the  blank  in  which  was  filled 
on  Wednesday  last  with  $800,000  in  addition  to  the  uiit 
expended  balance,  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading.] 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday , Jan.  31.  Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  commit- 
tee on  public  expenditures,  who  were  instructed  to  re- 
port whether  it  is  compatible  with  their  other  duties  to 
enter  upon  that  sort  of  rigid  examination  necessary  , by 
comparing,  with  the  several  laws  making  appropriations, 
the  disbursements  under  them,  and  the  vouchers  in  fa- 
vor of  them,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  65th  rule  of 
the  house.  And  also  tcfreport,  if  necessary,  what  fur- 
ther provSsjcr.3  and  arrangements  are  wanted  to  add  t j f 


the  economy  of  the  departments  and  the  accountability 
of  their  officers,  made  a report. 

Mr.  Mallary,  from  the  committee  on  manufacture.^ 
now  reported  the  bill  for  their  protection,  as  inserted  in 
page  383,  of  our  last  number. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  having  asked  the  consent  of  the  house, 
previous  to  taking  up  Mr.  Chilton's  resolutions,  to  per- 
mit a motion  for  disposing  of  the  communication  from 
the  war  department,  respecting  the  six  militia  men— -a 
motion  for  the  printing  of  which  communication  had  yes- 
terday been  laid  on  the  table;  it  was  granted,  when  he 
moved  that  the  communication  and  documents  be  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  military  affairs  and  be  printed. 
Mr.  Dorsey  moved  that  the  motion  be  divided.  The  mo- 
tion having  been  divided,  and  the  question  being  put  on 
referring  it  to  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  it  was 
so  referred;  and  the  printing  ordered  nem.  con. 

The  house  proceeded  once  more  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Chilton,  together  with  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Blake. 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  who  had  the  floor  from  yesterday,  them 
rose  and  addressed  the  house  in  a speech  of  two  hours, 
in  the  course  of  which  several  explanations  were  made 
by  Messrs.  Vance  and  Brent. 

Mr.  J .etcher  next  addressed  the  house  in  a conciliato- 
ry speech,  deprecating  the  continuance  of  the  debate. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Livingston,  who  reprobated 
the  discussion  as  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  the  house,  and 
leading  to  no  possible  good. 

Mr.  Weems  now  moved  for  the  previous  question,  but 
withdrew  the  motion.  It  was,  however,  instantly  re- 
newed by  Mr.  Cambreleng , and  the  question  being  put 
on  sustaining  the  call  for  the  previous  question,  it  was  ne- 
gatived— yeas  80,  nays  92. 

Mr.  Everett  then  took  the  floor,  and,  after  commence- 
inga  speech,  declared  himself  physically  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, being  indisposed,  and  exhausted  by  the  debate. 
Whereupon, 

Mr.  Wilde  moved  an  adjournment;  and  the  motion 
prevailing,  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday , Feb.  I.  Several  reports  relating  to  indivi- 
duals, were  made  by  different  committees  and  disposed 
of. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  from  the  committee  on  military  affairs, 
reported  a bill  and  resolution,  appropriating  $50,000  for 
the  purpose  of  commencing  the  fortifications  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Pensacola.  The  bill  was  committed  to  the 
committee  on  the  whole  house. 

Mr.  Varnum,  from  Jthe  committee  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  reported  the  following  bill;  which  was  twice 
read  and  committed. 

“A  bill  concerning  free  persons  of  color  in  the  District; 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  persons. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That,  whenever  any  person  shall 
be  apprehended,  or  committed,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  a runaway,  and  it  should  appear,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  the  said  perspns  is  entitled  to  his  or  her  free- 
dom; the  jail  fees,  and  other  legal  expenses  of  such  ap- 
prehension or  commitment,  shall  be  chargeable  to  the 
United  States,  and  be  collected  and  paid  over  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  public  charges. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  jurther  enacted,  That  so  much  of 
the  twenty-first  section  of  aA  act  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, passed  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen,  entitled  “an  act  relating  to  servants  and  slaves,”* 
and  now  in  force  in  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  authorizes  the  commitment,  and 
sale,  of  free  persons  of  color,  for  prison  fees,  and  other 
charges  of  apprehension,  upon  suspicion  of  their  being 
runaways,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mallary , it  was 
l Resolved , That  the  testimony  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures,  be  committed  to  that  committed,, 
with  authority  to  connect  and  arrange  the  same  under  ap- 
propriate heads;  and  also,  to  superintend  the  printing 
when  so  arranged. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Chilton,  together  with  tire 
amendment  of  Mr.  Blake , being  again  under  considera- 
tion— 

Mr.  Everett  addressed  the*  house  at  length,  in  a ge- 
neral vindic  ation  et  the  administration  from  the  charges 
.bon)  and  mere  especially  that  which  re*. 
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lated  to  the  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,  and  the  sums 
paid  to  Mr.  Adams  while  abroad. 

J He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Randolph  on  the  opposite 
side,  after  an  explanation  by  Mr.  Everett , and  a very 
brief  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Randolph , Mr.  Hamilton  ob- 
tained the  floor,  but  yielded  to  a motion  tor  adjourn- 
ment; which  having  prevailed,  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  2.  The  speaker  also  laid  before  the 
house  the  following  letter: 

Washington,  Feb.  1st.  1828. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  present  to  congress,  through 
vou,  a treatise  on  the  rearing  of  silk  worms,  by  count 
Von  Haggi,  of  Munich,  who  sent  it  to  me  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  count  has  seen  the  resolution  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  directing  the  compilation  ot  a manual 
on  the  culture  of  silk,  and  was  desirous  to  promote  the 
patriotic  views  of  the  house,  by  sending  the  result  of  his 
labors  on  the  same  subject,  and  as  evidence  of  the  good 
will  hp  Koora  UniicQ  States. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  verv  respectfully, 

JAMES  MEASE. 

The  hon.  Mr.  Stevenson, 

speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  letter,  and  the  treatise  accompanying  it,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  agriculture. 

It  was  also  ordered  to  be  translated  into  the  English 
language  and  printed,  with  the  plates  therein  contained. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
reported  a bill  making  appropriations  for  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eight;  which  was  twice  read  and 
committed. 

The  house  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
solutions of  Mr.  Chilton j together  with  the  amendment 
proposed  thereto  by  Mr.  Blake,  as  modified. 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  offered  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ments, and  addressed  the  house  on  the  general  argument, 
and  particularly  in  explanation  and  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sergeant  then  rose,  and  occupied  the  floor  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  in  a speech  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  retrenchment,  and  the  past  and  present  state  of 
the  concerns  of  this  government. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  with  a design,  as  he  said,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  house  would  terminate  this  debate  before  it 
adjourned,  moved  an  adjournment. 

The  motion  prevailed,  ayes  96,  noes  85.  So  the  house 
adjourned. 

Monday,  Feb.  4.  One  hundred  petitions,  memorials 
and  remonstrances,  were  presented  this  day. 

Mr.  Whipple , from  the  committee  on  the  public  lands, 
reported  a bill  to  provide  for  the  legal  adjudication  and 
settlement  of  the  claim  of  ^he  Marquis  de  Maison  Rouge, 
and  his  legal  representatives,  to  certain  lands  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana;  which  was  twice  read,  and  committed  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole  house  to  which  is  committed 
the  bill  to  authorize  the  legal  representatives,  of  the  ba- 
ron de  Bastrop  to  institute  process  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  with  intent  to  the  settlement  of  their  claims 
to  certain  lands  in  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Barbour,  from  the  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary, reported  the  following  bill  further  to  amend  the 
judicial  system  of  the  U.  States,  which  was  read  and  com- 
mitted to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the  state 
of  the  union. 

*‘A  bill  further  to  amend  the  judicial  system  of  the 
United  States. 

Beit  enacted,  &c.  That  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  hereafter  consist  ol  a chief  justice 
and  nine  associate  justices,  any  six  of  whom  shall  be  a 
quorum;  and  for  this  purpose,  there  shall  be  appointed 
three  additional  associate  justices  of  the  said  court,  with 
like  powers  and  duties,  and  to  take  the  same  oaths,  and 
be  entitled  to  the  same  salary,  as  the  other  associate  jus- 
tices thereof. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  seventh 
judicial  circuit  of  the  United  States  shall  hereafter  consist 
of  the  districts  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  that  the  districts 
of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  shall  form  the  eighth 
circuit;  the  districts  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama  shall 
form  the  ninth  circuit;  and  the  districts  of  Mississippi  am’ 
Louisiana,  rhad  form  the  t<  Ph  • • ; 


J the  supreme  court  appointed  for  each  ot  said  eighth, ninth 
and  tenth  circuits,  shall  reside  therein. 

Sec.  3.  Andbe  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  any 
act  or  acts  of  congress,  as  vests  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  districts  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  the  pow- 
ers and  jurisdiction  ot  circuit  courts,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  repealed;  and  there  shall  be  hereafter  circuit 
courts  for  said  districts,  to  be  composed  of  the  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  assigned  or  allotted  to  the  circuit  to 
which  such  districts  may  respectively  belong,  and  of  the 
district  judge  of  such  districts,  severally  and  respectively 
to  have  "like  powers  with  other  circuit  courts  and  to  be 
holden  until  otherwise  ordered  by  law,  at  such  limes  and 
places  as  are  now  established  in  each  of  said  districts,  re- 
spectively, for  holding  the  district  court,  for  the  exercise 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  a circuit  court;  and  all  actions,  suits, 
prosecutions,  recognizances,  and  proceedings,  of  what- 
ever nature,  now  being  or  pending  in  said  district  courts, 
as  exercising  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  circuit  courts, 
or  which  are  or  may  be  returnable  thereto,  shall  have 
day,  be  heard,  tried,  proceeded  in,  and  decided,  in  the 
circuit  courts  organized  and  provided  for,  in  said  districts, 
respectively,  by  this  act,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  origi- 
nally brought,  entered,  prosecuted,  given,  or  had  there- 
in.” •* 

Mr.  Van  Rensellaer,  from  the  committee  on  public 
buildings,  reported  a bill  fir  their  preservation,  &c. 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  so 
oft  considered  resolutions  of  Mr.  Chilton , on  the  subject 
of  retrenchment,  together  with  the  amendments  of  Mr. 
Blake  and  Mr.  Hamilton , thereto. 

Mr.  Buchanan  look  the  floor,  and  went  at  length  into 
a reply  to  the  arguments  urged  by  Mr.  Everett,  on  Fri- 
day, and  Mr.  Sergeant , on  Saturday  of  last  week. 

Mr.  Rives,  rose,  (about  half  past  3 o’clock),  but  after 
a few  words,  yielded  to  a motion  for  adjournment,  which 
prevailed,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  5.  Petitions  for  an  increase  of  the  tariff 
on  imports  so  as  to  afford  protection  to  home  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture,  were  presented  yesterday,  from 
various  counties  and  towns  in  the  states  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  op- 
position to  the  measure,  from  South  Carolina  and  Alaba- 
ma. Numerous  petitions  were  also  presented  for  a break, 
water  in  the  Delaware,  and  on  the  subject  of  roads,  &e. 

Mr.  McLean,  from  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs, 
who  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
carrying  into  full  effect  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  the 
8th  January,  1821,  with  the  Creek  Indians,  so  for  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  claims  of  the  citizens  Of  Georgia  against  the 
Creek  Indians,  for  the  injuries  prior  to  1 802,  made  an  ad- 
verse report  thereon;  which,  being  read, 

Mr.  Thompson,  ol  Georgia,  expressed  his  dissent  from 
the  report,  and  also  that  of  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  proposed  au  amendment  to  the  report;  which, 
(after  some  conversation  between  himself  and  Messrs. 
McLean  and  Stores,  on  the  point  of  order  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  thus  introducing  an  amendment  to  the  report 
of  a committee),  was  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  then  committed  to  a committe  of  the 
whole  house. 

Mr.  Duncan,  from  the  committee  on  the  public  lands, 
who  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
ducing and  graduating  the-  price  of  the  public  lands,  and 
of  making  donations  to  actual  settlers,  made  a report 
thereon,  accompanied  by  a bill  to  graduate  the  price  of 
the  public  lands,  to  make  donations  thereol  to  actual  set- 
tlers, and  to  cede  the  refuse  to  the  states  in  which  they  lie, 
upon  equitable  terms. 

A desultory  debate  arose  on  the  reference  of  this  bill, 
between  Messrs.  Duncan,  Vinton,  Whipple,  Taylor, 
Isacks,  Jennings  and  Hale,  in  which  the  important  cha- 
racter of  the  bill  was  adverted  to,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
full  and  fair  investigation  of  its  provisions,  with  a view  to 
a decision  upon  it  during  the  present  session,  which  re- 
sulted in  its  reference  to  a committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  union. 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  rf  the  reso- 
lutions of  Mr.  Chilton,  with  the  amendments  of  Messrs. 
Biake  ai  d Hamilton?,  and  Mr.  liw:'  having  risen  to  u*i- 
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Mr.  Randolph  requested  from  him  and  obtained  the 
floor,  when  he  made  a statement  of  considerable  length 
on  the  subject  of  a report  of  some  of  his  remarks  in  the 
Telegraph;  extracts  from  which  paper  he  read  to  the 
house,  commenting  thereon,  with  some  severity. 

Mr.  Rives;  of  Ya.  then  resumed  the  floor,  and  spoke 
in  reply  to  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Everett , 
and  on  thfe  general  suhjeet  of  a retrenchment  in  the  ex- 
penses of  this  government. 

When  Mr.  Rives  had  taken  his  seat — 

Mr.  Bartlett  obtained  the  floor,  and,  after  proceeding 
in  a few  remarks,  moved  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Clark , of  N.  Y.  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
that  motion;  and  they  were  ordered  by  the  house. 

Mr.  'Bartlett  thereupon  withdrew  his  motion  for  ad- 
journment; and  had  again  proceeded  for  a ltttle  time  in 
his  speech.  Mr.  Burges  moved  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Haile  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question 
of  adjournment.  They  were  ordered,  and  being  taken, 
stood  as  follows:  yeas  53,  nays  117. 

So  the  house  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Bartlett  now,  after  a few  observations  upon  the 
want  of  eom'losy  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  already 
themselves  addressed  the  house,  signified  his  intention  of 
declining  his  speech  altogether,  supposing  that  the  house 
waff  disposed  at  once  to  take  the  question. 

Cries  for  the  question  now  arose  on  all  sides. 

And  the  question  being  about  to  be  put — 

Mr.  Doi'sey  demanded  that  it  be  taken  by  yeas  and 
nay  9. 

Mr.  Hamilton  not  expressing  assent — • 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Hamilton , and  decided  by  yeas  and  nays;  yeas  112,  nay  s 74. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Hamilton  was  adopted  as 
follows: 

“Resolved,  That  a select  committee  be  appointed 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  and  report  to  this  house, 
if  any,  and  what,  retrenchments  can  be  made,  with  safe- 
ty to  the  public  interest,  in  the  number  of' officers  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  amount  of 
salaries  they  respectively  receive;  more  especially  to  re- 
port on  the  follow  heads: 

1st.  What  reduction  of  expense  can  be  made  in  the 
state  department,  iu  the  number  and  salaries  of  the  offi- 
cers and  clerks  attached  to  this  department;  in  the  ex- 
penses regulating  the  foreign  intercourse;  and  in  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  the  public  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

2d.  What  reductions  in  the  treasury  department,  and 
whether  an  effective  system  of  accountability,  and  for  the 
collection  of  the  public  due9  is  there  established. 

3d.  What  reduction  of  expense  can  be  made  in  the  na- 
vy department,  in  the  clerks  and  officers  now  acting  su- 
bordinately  to  the  secretary. 

4th.  What  reduction  of  expense  can  be  made  in  the 
department  of  war,  and  in  the  Indian  department,  and  in 
the  clerks  and  officers  now  acting  subordinate^-  to  the 
, secretary  of  war. 

5th.  What  reductions  ol  expense  can  be  made  in  the 
number  of  officers  and  the  amount  ofcompensation  which 
they  may  receive  in  the  postmaster  general’s  department. 

And  that  the  committee  be  further  instructed  to  ex- 
amine the  several  contingent  funds  of  each  of  these  de- 
partments, and  to  report  the  objects  and  amounts  for 
which  disbursements  have  been  made  from  these  funds, 
and  that  they  report  the  amounts  vouched  and  unvonched 
which  have  been  disbursed  from  the  secret  service  fund, 
[since  the  1st.  July  1790 — added ] or  the  fund  regulating 
the  contingencies  of  foreign  intercourse,  and  of  thefund  for 
the  expenses  of  intercourse  with  the  Barbary  powers. 

And  that  they  further  report  whether  the  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  congress  should  be  reduced;  and 
whether  the  fixed  salaries  of  the  officers  of  this  house 
and  its  contingent  expenses,  ean,  with  propriety,  be  di- 
minished. 

And  further,  that  they  inquire  whether  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  sinking  fund  act  can  he  made,  with  a view  of 
producing  a more  speedy  extinguishment  of  the  public 
debt.” 

Mr.  Chilton  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  amended 
amendments' as  a modification  of  his  resolutions. 

Mr.  Dorsey  now  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
just  adopted,  by  extending  that  part  of  thejnquiry  which 


relates  to  the  amount  of  the  contingent  fund  for  secret 
service  money,  back  to  the  1st  of  July,  1790.  He  sup- 
ported this  amendment  by  some  remarks,  which  were 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  And  the  debate  was  fur- 
ther continued  by  Messrs.  Dorsey , Hamilton , Burges , 
Bates , ol  Missouri,  ATDuffie,  Taylor , and  Ingham. 

MV.  Bartlett  now  expressed  his  intention  as  the  de- 
bate had  been  renewed,  to  proceed  with  his  remarks  on 
the  general  subject  ot  the  resolutions;  and  was  beginning. 
When  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ken\ 

The  house  adjourned — ayes  90,  noes  84. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  6.  The  speaker  laid  before  the 
house  a communication  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund,  exhibiting  its  operation  during  the  years 
1 826  and  1 827.  After  other  business  the  bouse  resumed 
the  consideration  of  Vir.  Chilton's  resolution. 

Mr.  Blake's  amendment  having  been  superseded  by 
that  of  Mr.  Hamilton , which  was  adopted  on  Tuesday, 
the  question  was  on  t!,®  amendment  moved  by- 

Mr.  Dorsey  to  carry  back  the  inquiry  as  to  tne  payments 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  for  foreign  intercourse,  to 
the  1st  of  July,  1790.  Mr.  Dorsey  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment, in  order  to  allow  an  opportunity  to  Mr.  Bartlett ' 
to  speak  to  the  main  question.  Mr.  Bartlett  then  deliv- 
ered a speech  which  occupied  near  three  hours:  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Jl.  Smyth;  Mr.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  pro- 
ceeded, and  spoke  until  near  nine  o’clock, — Some 
sparring  then  took  place.  Mr.  Dorsey  renewed  his 
amendment  to  carry  back  the  inquiry,  which  was  car- 
ried by  a vote  of  93  to  86.  The  question  was  then  taken 
on  Mr.  Blake's  amendment,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, which  was  agreed  to — ayes  173,  noes  2.  The  ori- 
ginal resolution  as  amended,  was  then  unanimously 
adopted;  and  at  10  o’clock  the  house  adjourned. 

THURSDAY’S  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  senate,  on  Thursday,  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  bill  “for  the  relief  of  Susan  Decatur.”  A motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  was  rejected — ayes  15,  noes  30,-— 
Nothing  of  a decisive  character  was  determined. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  much  minor  business 
was  attended  to — no  important  matter  decided.  The 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariguy  d’  Auterieve  was  recom- 
mitted— 82  to  79.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  made 
his  report  on  the  manufacture  of  silk.  Particulars  in  our 
next. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

|CjpThe  report  of  the  committee  on  manufactures  is 
inserted  in  the  present  sheet.  We  are  willing  that  it 
should  go  forth  unmolested;  but  we  shall  speedily  have 
something  to  say  about  the  hill,  &c.  In  our  apprehen- 
sion, it  would  place  the  whole -business  of  wool  and 
woollens  in  a worse  state  than  at  present— and,  in  break- 
ing up  many  of  our  establishments,  exceedingly  advance 
the  price  of  foreign  goods,  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  only-. 

We  congratulate  the  friends  of  decency  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  “long  talk”  growing  out  of  Mr.'  Chilton’s 
resolutions,  and  the  new  ones  that  have  been  substituted 
from  them — Wednesday’s  procedings  shall  be  noticed, 
that  the  people  may-  see  what  their  representatives  have 
been  about.  The  “freedom  of  debate,”  has,  indeed, 
been  abused — we  think  beyond  precedent.  Ninety-nine 
hundreds  of  what  was  said  on  this  occasion  had  little 
more  reference  to  “retrenchment,”  than  to  the  training 
of  Kamsehatkadale  dogs  to  possum-hunting;  being.made 
up  of  assaults  upon  persons  and  impeachments  of  mo^ 
tives,  and  replications  to  them. 

There  are  many  other  ..subjects,  that  we  wished  to 
have  noticed,  and  all  at  length — hut  they  mOstbe  defer- 
red; and  we  have  been  compelled  to  cut-short  our  jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  congress. 

A paragraph  in  the  New-York  Evening  Post  states, 
that  in  the  disturbances  at  Paris  during  the  rejoicing  for 
the  election  of  the  liberal  members  to  the  chamber  ot 
deputies,  twenty  persons  were  killed  and  tvyo  hundred 
wounded — the  whole  blame  of  this  massacre  is  laid  upon 
the  royalists,  who,  according  to  the  statements  made  by 
the  liberal  party,  sent  their  emissaries  in  the  streets  to 
utter  seditious  cries,  for  the  purpose  of  exeitihg  the  null- 
tary  to  attack  the  peaceable  citizens. . 
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gl^p'To  dispose  of  the  documents  relative  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  make  some  room  for 
other  important  matters,  a supplement  to  the  present 
Dumber  will  be  published  witli  the  succeeding  one. 

gCIPAt  a late  period  in  the  preparation  of  this  sheet, 
we  were  indebted  to  a valued  friend  for  some  sketches  of 
the  proceedings  ot  the  first  congress  of  the  United  States, 
and,  among  other  interesting  tilings,  he  has  brought  out 
the  following  fact,  of  which,  as  Baltimoreans,  we  are  not 
a little  proud.  On  the  first  ot  April,  1789,  the  first  day 
that  the  first  congress  formed  a quorum,  the  first  petition 
presented  to  congress  under  the  constitution,  was  [ 

' '*/  the  fivWfcaw  /!,  manufacturers  mu!  liters  of  the  town  j 
fjituxhnnre,  in  the  state  V lurylajid,  among  otter  j 
trfirgs,  praying  for  the  imposition  of  such  duties  on  all 
foreign  articles  which  can  be  mads  in  . hnerica , as  will 
give  a just  and  decided  prefer  era:  io  the  labors  of  the 
petitioners,  in  common  with  other  manufacturers  and 
mechanics,  of  the  United  States.” 

The  proceedings  on  this  and  similar  petitions,  arc  ot 
much  interest  Just  now — and  we  regret  the  necessity  im- 
posed of  delaying  the  publication  oi' this  article  until  our 
next  paper. 

[We  are  pleased  to  add,  that  Baltimore  has  been  per- 
fectly consistent  on  this  subject.  As  she  was  the  irs/  to  pe- 
tition in  favor  of  domestic  industry,  she  will  be  the  last  to 
abandon  it.  Indeed,  she  cannot — its  products,  at  this 
time,  are  of  greater  value  than  all  other  earnings  or  pro- 
fits of  the  people.] 

Thb  new  tariff.  As  observed  in  our  last,  we  do 
not  wish,  at  present,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  bill  re- 
jrorted  by  the  committee  on  manufactures.  Our  belief 
is,  that  its  leading  principles  would  not  benefit  either 
wool-growers  or  the  manufacturers,  if  adopted;  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  two  classes  cannot  be  separated  with- 
out great  injury  to  the  country.  To  protect  the  growth 
ef  wool,  while  the  market  for  it  is  destroyed,  cannot  be 
productive  of  good;  and  this,  we  think,  must  be-the  effect 
of  the  present  bill,  to  a considerable  extent.  Indeed, 
ourimpression  decidedly  is,  that  it.  would  place  the  wool- 
growers  and  manufacturers,  generally,  in  no  bettel*  con- 
dition than  they  are  now.  What  use  is  it  to  present  a 
crib  of  hard  com  to  a young  colt  that  cannot  eat  it?  The 
com  will  be  wasted  and  the  colt  perish,  and  the  owner 
lose  both.  The  one  must  be  fitted  to  the  means  and 
wants  of  the  other,  else  profit  cannot  come  out  of  either. 
— wool  ann  clotfi  Go  not  appeal*  to  square 
with  one  another.  We  only  ask  that  they  should,  that 
the  protection  meant  to  be  extended  to  either,  may  not 
be  rendered  void  by  the  want  of  it  to  the  other.  It  is  a 
matter  which  requires  great  care  and  much  practical 
knowledge — that  mistakes,  as  in  1824,  or  countervailing 
operations  like  those  of  the  British  because  of  that  law, 
may  not  happen  again,  to  defeat  the  wishes  of  the  parties 
and  injure  the  community,  by  the  depression  of  its  industry. 
But  the  testimony  may  be  expected  to  cast  mueh  light 
upon  these  matters,  and  we  shall  wait  for  it  patiently. 
The  two  following  articles,  are,  however,  inserted,  as 
shewing  some  ot  the  results  which  we  have  apnre- 
liendeik 

From  the  Boston  Daily  Jtdvertiser.  A geptlemftn  of 
this  vicinity  shipped  in  1825  the  fleeces  of  a flock  of  283 
full  blooded  merino  sheep  to  Liverpool,  to  be  manufac- 
tured into  broadcloths.  This  wool  was  sent  to  a first 
rare  hodse  in 'Leeds  for  that  purpose;  the  weight  was 
1065  pounds.  It  was  sorted  and  valued  at  the  market 
. price,  and  amounted  to  £57  7.  being  an  average  of  Is.  3d. 
or  26  cts.  a pound.  It  was  manufactured  into  369  yards 
of  broadcloth,  of  various  colors  and  qualities,  one  half 
the  amount  being  indigo  blue,  for  the  sum,  including  dy- 
ing, of  £70  16s.  5— to  which  add  finishing,  and  eommis- 
slomof  5 per  cent.  £?4  18  5,  makes  £'jh  ; • i<>  i>r*in" 
Ye*,  XXXIII- -No- 27.  f ' '' 


5s.  2 l-2d.  or  $1  25  per  yard— the  cost  of  the  woel  being 
3s.  Id.  or  74  cents,  is  37  per  cent-  of  the  manufactured 
article!* The  wool  from  the  same  flocks  sold  at  auction 
at  the  public  sale  in  Fanueil  Hall  market,  in  August  last, 
at  49  cts.  the  pound,  making  a difference  in  the  value  of 
this  quantily  of  wool  here  and  in  England,  of  ^24  4 95, 
whilst  the  duly  ou  the  goods  was  $252  5» - — leaving  the- 
actual  protection  to  the  manufacturer  of  ll\e  parcel  sold 
here  less  than  l 1-2  per  cent.  The  above  is  a most  ct*i- 
clusiveview  of  the  subject,  wholly  unimpeachable  in  any 
particular,  and  perhaps  the  only*aci  ual  transaction  which 
places  the  whole  matter  in  a single  view.  It  may  Im- 
proper to  add,  that  the  goods  sold  at  auction,  in  Dec. 
i'&Jt'i,  for  iiOttt!  itS,  being .48  per  cent  (real)  «dv«ec^. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  transaction,  and  the  sale  of 
wool  before  referred  to,  should  show  so  precisely  the 
same  result.  The  one  showing  the  actual  price  of  wool 
here  to  be  S3,  the  other  85  per  cent,  higher  than  in  is- 
land, thus  absorbing  the  whole  protecting  duty. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette — (a  decided  anti-tariff 
paper)- — A correspondent  has  furnished  us  with  a calcu- 
lation front  which  it  appears  that  the  actual  protection  en- 
joyed by  the  manufacturers  of  some  branches  of  woolleus, 
will  be  reduced  eleven  per  cent,  if  the  tariff  that  has  beer, 
reported  should  be  adopted!  The  increase  of  the  duty  on 
wool  is  so  great  that  it  will  more  than  counteract  any  ad- 
vantage that  might  otherwise  be  derived  from  the  increase 
of  the  duties  on  woollen  goods. 

Congress  is  engaged  in  a difficult  task,  when  it  at- 
tempts to  encourage  both  the  wool  growing  and  the  wool 
manufacturing  businesses  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of 
the  restrictive  system.  When  England  first  imposed 
protecting  duties  forihe  benefit  of  her  woollen  manufac- 
tures, siie  had  a plentiful  supply  of  the  raw  material. 
She  had  been  for  many  years  supplying  the  manufactur- 
ers of  Flanders  with  wool. 

fCIP'We  materially  dissent  from  what  is  stated  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  last  article.  The  protection,  or 
establishment,  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  is,  and  must 
b.e,  the  chief  agent  to  encourage  the  growth  of  sheep;  and 
these  last,  a little  assisted,  will  speedily  supply  all  the  wool 
{ needed.  The  whole  quantity  of  wool  imported  last  year,, 
‘.except  in  Ye  sum  of  $106,704  for  such  wool  asweuonof 
j grow,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  never  shall,  (the hairy  wools 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Smyrna),  was  valued  at  only  343,021 
dollars, — a less  sum  than  the  crop  of  Dutchess  county, 
New  York,  would  bring  in  the  market,  if  the  manufacture 
was  thriving,  and  pushed  to  the  home  supply  of  woollen. 

gpOtls. 

The  more  information'  that  we  obtain  about  wool  and 
woollens,  v arc  the  better  satisfied  that  the  rates  fixed 
hv  the  Harrisburg  Convention,  are  such  as  will  most 
happily  unite  the  two  interests,  cause  both  to  flourish,  and 
supply  consumers,  at  an  early  period,  with  better  and 
cheaper  goods  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  use. 
In  the  memorial  of  that  assembly,  the  following  propo- 
sitions were  respectfully  made: 

1 st.-  On  raw  wool,  costing  over  eight  cents*  in  a foreign 
country,  a duty  of  twenty  cents  per  pound,  to  befit- 
crease  d annually  t wo  and  a half  cents  per  pouqd,  till  iij 
reaches  fifty  cents  per  pound- 

2d.  All  goods  composed  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  is 
a component  part  (except  blankets,  stuff's,  bombazines, 
hosiery,  mitts,  gloves,  caps,  and  bindings,)  costing  not 
more  than  fifty  cents  per  square  yard,  to  he  taken*  and 
deemed  to  Ivive  cost  fifty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  forty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to  he  charged  thereon  until  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 

*Eight  cents  was  agreed  to,  though  ten  wa$  proposed, 
with  the  express  understanding  that  it  won  Id  prevent  the 
introduction  of  any  oilier  than  the  eo:irsc3t  vypols,  which 
are  not  grown  in  our  u:  try.  t'loqgh  useful  for  many 
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forty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  until  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  and  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem thereafter. 

3d.  All  goods  composed  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  is 
a component  part,  (except  as  aforesaid)  costing  in  a fo- 
reign country  over  fifty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  not 
exceeding  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  square  yard, 
to  be  taken  and  deemed  to  have  cost  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  the  duty  to  be  charged 
as  in  the  preceeding  section. 

4th.  All  goods  composed  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  is 
a component  part,  (except  as  aforesaid),  costing  in  a fo- 
reign country  move  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
square  yard,  and  not  exceeding  four  dollars  per  square 
yard,  to  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  cost  four  dollars 
per  square  yard,  and  the  duty  to  be  charged  as  in  the 
second  section. 

‘5th.  All  goods  composed  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  is 
a component  part,  (except  as  aforesaid),  costing  more 
than  four,  and  not  exceeding  six  dollars  per  square  yard, 
to  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  cost  six  dollars  per 
square  yard,  and  the  duty  to  be  charged  as  in  the  second 
section. 

Gth  All  goods  composed  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  is 
a component  part,  (excepted  as  aforesaid,  j which  shall 
cost  m a foreign  country  more  than  six  dollars  per  square 
yard,  to  be  charged  as  in  the  second  section. 

7th.  The  adequate  protection  of  woollen  blankets,  is 
respectfully  submitted  to  congress,  so  as  to  secure  their 
manufacture  in  the  United  States. 

We  had,  from  the  beginning,  great  faith  in  the  equity 
and  safety  of  these  propositions,  for  they  were  adjusted 
and  offered  by  a body  of  practical  and  intelligent  men, 
with  a view  to  the  protection  both  of  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures, on  broad  national  principles,  and  to  relieve 
our  country  of  its  dependence  on  Europe  for  essential 
articles  of  clothing— and  with  a settled  belief  that  the  ef- 
fect would  be,  a reduction  in  the  price  of  woollen  goods, 
such  as  has  taken  place  in  those  made  out  of  cotton. 
We  repeat  it,  that  the  interests  of  the  growers  and  ma- 
nufacturers of  wool  cannot  be  seperated  without  injury  to 
both,  or  the  actual  ruin  of  one  or  the  other  business,  and 
a consequent  advance  of  the  price  of  foreign  goods,  for 
the  profit  of  foreigners.  Tfie  (above)  proposed  duty  upon 
wool  will  instantly  exclude  all  that  can  come  into  com- 
petition with  our  own  coarse  or  common  wools,  and  en- 
courage the  growth  of  the  finer  and  best  qualities — im- 
mediately, by  a duty  that  cannot  be  evaded , equal,  per- 
haps, to  an  average  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
of  the  commodity,  prospectively  rising  to  one  hundred 
per  cent,  except  tor  very  choice  parcels;  and,  though 
there  is  some  wool  worth  more  than  even  a dollar  per 
pound  in  Saxony,  &c.  the  quantity  of  such  fine  wool  is 
much  smaller  than  any  other  than  a practical  man  would 
suppose,  unless  specially  informed  on  the  subject.  We 
have  seen  an  authentic  statement  of  the  sorting  at  a 
most  respectable  factory,  of  80,000  lbs.  of  American 

merino  wool,  costing  about  40  cents  pex-  pound,  which 

yielded  less  than  500  pounds  of  wool  worth  more  than  a 
dollar  per  pound. 

There  are  other  great  interests  involved  m the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  The  operation  of  these  are, 
however,  better  understood  and  more  easily  appreciated 
by  those  who  shall  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  them. 
Bat  we  suppose  that  the  objects  intended  to  be  accom- 
plished cannot  be  brought  about  by  the  rates  of  duties  to 
Be  levied,  on,  at  least,  one  or  two  leading  articles. 

**We  have  just  received  a copy  of  the  “minutes  of 
evidence  taken  before  the  committee  on  manufactures.” 
We  have  no  doubt  that  it  contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation—but  time  is.  not  allowed  for  the  present  reading. 
We  render  to  the  committee  great  credit  for  its  industry, 
and  for  redeeming  the  pledge  given,  that  a bill  should  be 
reported  in  January.  The  whole  matter  is  now  with 
cpngress,  and  we  are  anxious,  indeed,  tor  the  result. 

“Coffee  house” politicians.  We  have  an  admira- 
ble article  in  the  “American  Republican,”  published  at 
Westchester,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
“merchants  and  others,”  at  the  coffee-house,  in  Phila- 
delphia, to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  law  for  the  further 
protection  of  domestic  industry— and  must  give  it  a place. 
The  author,  we  suspect,  is  one  of  the  old  fashioned  and 


consistent  friends  of  a general  system — one  that  has  ne- 
ver refused  protection  to  the  “merchants  and  others,” 
but  equally  supported  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
agriculturalists  and-  manufacturers;  and  he  ventures  to 
suggest  that  country  hawbucks  may  as  rightfully  ask  con- 
gress for  si^break-woollens,”  as  the  “merchants  and 
others”  for  a break-water.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  rather 
bold,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  resented  by  the  privileged 
class, — who  pronounce  upon  questions  of  war  or  peace, 
and  decide  all  matters  relative  to  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal affairs  of  our  country,  by  gathering  half-a-dozen 
persons  together,  natives  or  foreigners,  and  dubbing 
themselves  a “chamber  of  commerce” — and  the  names 
of  those  present,  if  not  kept  concealed  by  compact, 
are  not  to  be  obtained  by  ordinary  inquiries.  At  least, 
this  was  the  result  some  years  since,  when  a little 
knot  of  individuals  in  Baltimore,  the  “chamber  of  com- 
merce,” pronounced  upon  a broad  system  of  the  national 
policy,  and  against  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  both 
houses  of  congress.  These  “merchants  and  others”  have 
the  modesty  to  ask  that  a ship  of  the  line  may  be  sent 
to  protect  their  property  vested  in  the  cargo  of  a schoo»er3 
and  are  “full  of  fight,'”  when  they  are  molested,  or  in- 
terfered with,  in  their  pursuits;  and  they  oncepcJcdaofarUs 

to  produce  a war  on  theiraccount,  and  build  up  the  naval 
establishment,  for  their  protection,  which  costs  us  three 
or  four  millions  of  dollars  a year.  But  the  time  has 
nearly  arrived,  when  the  people  will  not  vote  money  for 
“break-water”  unless  they  have  also  a “break-wool- 
lens”— when,  they  will  see  it  is  not  less  absurd  to  im- 
port British  goods,  which  we  can  just  as  well  make  foT 
ourselves,  than  keep  up  a navy  for  the  protection  of  Ame- 
rican ships,  when  British  ones  will  as  well  carry  our  pro- 
ducts to  market  and  bring  us  all  that  we  are  able  to  pay 
for.  The  principle  is  the  same , and  it  will  be  applied — 
if  the  fhotected  hefuse  photection.  Let  the  “mer- 
chants and  others”  look  to  it.  The  real  friends  of  the 
“American  system,”  who  have  always  supported  navi- 
gation as  a part  of  it,  have,  at  least,  the  power  to  with- 
hold supplies  lor  the  protecting  squadrons  in  the  Pacific, 
South  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean;  and  they  ought  to  do 
it,  and  will  do  it,  unless  more  decently  treated  than  here- 
tofore, by  those  whose  every  wislijthey  have  endeavored  to 
gratify;  and  these  will  be  made  to  feel,  seeing  that  they 
will  not  do  unto  others  as  they  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  them,  but  on  chastisement  for  wrongs  wilfully 
and  arrogantly  committed.  We  ask  the  boldest  of  these 
“merchants,  and  others”  to  tell  us  why  their  property, 
10,000  miles  off,  shall  be  protected,  and  other  persons, 
property,  even  on  the  Schuylkill,  be  “let  alone,”  to  pro- 
tect itself. 

These  modest  gentlemen  are  very  much  like  a tailor 
of  our  acquaintance  who  was  opposing  an  increase  of  the 
duty  upon  woollens,  because,  a9  we  knew,  he  made  less 
profit  on  the  sale  of  American  than  of  British  cloths — 
the  price  of  the  first  being  known  to  his  customers  and 
of  the  latter  concealed.  We  said  to  him — “well — you 
oppose  our  system,  and  we  will  adopt  your's,  u you  in- 
sist upon  it.  We  will  not.  only  import  the  cloths,  but 
encourage  the  importation  of  ready-made  clothes ! ” The 
eyes  of  the  blind  were  opened,  and  he  spoke  quite  learn- 
edly about  the  loss  of  employment  that  would  follow, 
and  of  its  effects  upon  the  state  of  society,  and  of  the  pom- 
women  and  children,  and  so  forth.  The  shoe  “pinched” 
the  tailor  and  he  recanted  his  opinions.  So  will  the 
“merchants” — when  the  people  resolve  that  commerce 
and  navigation  shall  really  be  left  to  themselves — when  the 
navy  shall  be  laid  up  in  “dry  dock,”  or  the  ships  be 
only  and  exclusively  used  for  the  purposes  of  discipline 
— when  all  our  agents,  ministers  and  others,  in  foreign 
countries,  shall  be  withdrawn — for  their  chief,  or  whole 
business  appertains  to  commerce — when  an  insult  to  our 
flag  flying  on  the  mast  of  a schooner  in  the  Pacific,  shall 
not  be  more  of  a national  affair  than  a like  insult,  by  a 
British  agent  or  his  partizans,  to  the  same  flag  displayed 
on  the  belfry  of  a cotton  mill;  when  the  grower  of  grain 
and  the  carrier  of  flour,  shall  be  equally  respected  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  in  being  equally  supported  by  the 
national  legislature. 

Domestic  salt.  We  have  been  interested  in  examine 
ing  a “memorial  of  the  manufacturers  of  salt,  in  the 
county  of  Kenawha,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  against  the 
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repeal  of  the  doty  on  imported  salt,”  printed  by  order  of 
tlie  senate  ot  the  United  States.  It  is  rich  in  statistical 
matter  as  to  this  important  article,  and  the  facts  stated 
strongly  incline  us  to  favor  the  memorialists,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  manufacturers,  but  for  the  security  afforded 
to  consumers  from  the  domestic  competition  and  supply; 
and  it  is  made  manifest  that  the  home  manufacture  has 
had  an  irresistible  tendency  to  keep  down  the  price. 
There  were  made  at  Kenawha  787,000  bushels  in  the 
last  year,  (and  the  quantity  maybe  increased  as  desired, 
water  and  fuel  being  abundant),  at  an  average  price  ot 
25  cents  for  a bushel  of  501b.  The  whole  product  ot  salt 
in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  4,113,000  bushels; 
and  last  year  there  were  imported  4,564,000 — together 
showing  the  whole  consumption.  We  shall  at  some  more 
leisure  period,  gladly  make  a record  of  the  tacts  collect- 
ed in  this  valuable  paper.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  al- 
teration will  at  present  be  made  as  to  the  duties  levied 
upon  salt;  th©  admission  of  it,  free  of  duty,  would  cer- 
tainly reduce  its  price  to  some  of  its  consumers,  but,  in 
our  opinion,  this  would  not  counterbalance  the  injury 
that  might  be  inflicted,  and  especially  in  a state  ot  war 
must  be  suffered,  by  the  destruction  of  the  domestic  ma- 
tiufautuvo,  now  nearly  equal  to  one  half  of  the  whole  de- 
mand, and  capable  of  supplying  it,  if  exerted  in  a time  of 
need.  

Tanner’s  atias.  Tlie  North  American  Review  thus 
speaks  of  this  splendid  work — “On  the  whole  as  an 
American  atlas,  we  believe  Mr.  Tanner’s  work  to  hold 
a rank  far  above  any  other  which  has  been  published. 
* * * * It  is  a trophy  of  American  enterprize  which  it 
becomes  a discerning  public  to  regard  with  favor,  and 
reward  with  substantial  patronage.” 

X [This  great  work  of  Mr.  Tanner  well  deserves  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  it.  We  have  frequent  occasion 
to  admire  its  accuracy  and  perspicuity.  The  “Cabinet 
Atlas,”  of  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Baltimore,  wre  would  equally 
x-ecommend,  for  its  taste  and  truth,  to  the  public.  The 
one  on  a large  scale,  and  the  other  on  a small  one,  hold 
rank  with  any  like  productions  that  we  have  seen  from 
any  country,  and  in  every  respect — and  at  comparatively 
very  moderate  prices.  ] 

^Continental  money.”  The  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  lately  presented  a letter  from  Mr. 
Rush,  dated  treasury  department,  24th  Jan.  1828,  shew- 
ing the  number  and  amount  of  the  issues  of  continental 
money  during  the  revolutionary  war,  designating  each 
issue  of  such  money,  and  the  amount  thereof,  and  the 
rales  at  which,  from  time  to  time,  it  was  made  receivable 
by  creditors  of  the  United  States,  or  persons  engaged  in 
their  service,  in  payment  of  debts  or  wages  due  them. 

Statement  of  the  issues  of  continental  money. 
When  authz’d  by  congress,  pgs.  of  journals.  Amounts. 


1775, 

June  22,  * vol.  1,  p. 

125  $2,000,000 

July  25, 

17  7 

1,000,000 

Nov.  29, 

273 

3,000,000 

3776, 

re t>.  ir,  vol.  2,  p, 

66 

4,000,000 

May  9,  k 27, 

IG4 

5,000,000 

July  22,  & Aug.  13, 

280,308 

5,000,000 

Nov.  2,  & Dec.  28, 

440,509 

5,000,000 

1777, 

Feb.  26,  vol.  3,  p. 

80 

5,000,000 

May  20, 

194 

5,000,000 

Aug.  15, 

831 

' 1,000,000 

Nov.  7, 

480 

1,000,000 

Dec.  3, 

555 

1 ,000,000 

1778, 

Jan.  8,  vol.  4,  p 

12 

1,000,000 

Jan.  22, 

47 

2,000,000 

Feb.  16, 

101 

2,000,000 

Alar.  5, 

133 

2,000,000 

Apr.  4, 

190 

1,000,000 

11, 

207 

5,000,000 

18, 

223 

5,000,000 

May  22, 

303 

5,000,000 

June  20, 

362 

5,000,000 

July  30, 

434 

5,000,000 

Sept.  5, 

621 

5,000,000 

26, 

567 

10,000,000 

Nov.  4, 

639 

10,000,000 

Dec.  14, 

713 

10,000,000 

1779, 

Feb.  3.  vol.  5,  p, 

43 

5,000,160  I 

19, 

64 

5,000,160  j 

Apr.  1 

132 

b a000s  l6‘J  1 

May  5, 

Jan.  14,  & May  7, 

June  4, 

July  17, 
do. 

Sep.  17, 
do. 

Oct.  14, 

Nov.  17, 
do. 

Nov.  29, 


183  10,000,000 
84,  1,888  50,000,400 
240  10,000,100 

288  5,000,10) 

289  10,000,100 
360  5,000,180 
360  10,000,080 
284  5,000,180 

419  5,000,040 

420  5,050,500 
438  10,000,140 


$241,552,078 


THE  SINKING  FUND. 

We  are  glad  to  see  from  the  following  report,  laid  be- 
fore the  house  of  representatives  on  the  6th  inst.  that 
the  annual  appropriation  of  ten  millions  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  principal  and  payment  of  interest  oa 
the  debt  of  the  United  States,  has  been  faithfully  ap- 
pliedr — and  not  diverted  to  other  purposes,  a3  some- 
times happened  a few  years  ago:  We  are  not  over 

anxious  for  paying  off  the  public  debt,  bat  decidedly 
approbate  regularity  and  order  in  the  public  business.. 
The  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  respectfully  re- 
port to  congress:— 

That  the  measures  which  have  been  authorized  by  the 
hoard  subsequent  to  the  last  report,  of  the  6th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1827,  as  far  as  the  same  have  been  completed, 
are  fully  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  this  board, dated  the  second  of  the  present 
month,  and  in  the  statements  therein  referred  to,  which 
are  herewith  transmitted,  and  prayed  to  be  recieved  as 
part  of  their  report 

J.  C.  CALHOUN, 
vice  president . 

J.  MARSHALL, 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States* 

H.  CLAY, 
secretary  of  state. 

RICHARD  RUSH, 
secretary  of  the  treasury, 
WM.  WIRT, 

attorney  general  of  the  United  States. 
Washington , Feb.  4,"  1828. 


Treasury  department , Feb , 2 d,  1828. 
The  secretary  of  the  treasury  respectfully  reports  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund — 

That  the  sums  disbursed  from  the  treasury  during  tire 
year  1826,  on  account  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  amounted,  as  per  last  annual  report,  Se 
$11,045,466  30.  And  have  been  accounted  for  in  the? 
following  manner,  viz: 

There  was  applied  for  the  payment  of  a 
sum  short,  provided  on  account  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  prior  to  the  1st  January,  1826,  as 
per  statement  B,  annexed  to  the  last  re- 
port, 110,616  97 

There  was  repaid  into  the  treasury,  on 
account  of  moneys  advanced  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  6 percent,  stock  of  1813,  (loan 
of  7$  millions),  as  per  statement  D,  an- 
nexed to  the  said  report,  6,021  70' 

And  there  was  applied  during  the  year 
1826,  towards  the  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  as  ascertain- 
ed by  accounts  rendered  to  this  department, 
as  per  the  annexed  statement  A,  the  sura 
of  $11,010,972  75,  vie: 

In  the  redemption  of  6 per  cent,  stock 
of  1813,  (residue  of  the  loan  of  7^  million,) 

$5,062,402  50 
In  the  redemption  ot  the  6 
per  cent,  stock  of  1813,  (part 
of  the  loan  of  16  millions),  2,002,306  71 
In  the  redemption  of  the 
residue  of  the  7 per  cent,  stock 
of  1815,  £5  00 

In  the  reimbursement  of 
treasury  notes,  . 2.3S9  58. 

Ditto,  of  Mississippi  stuck,  44.0  CQ 
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In  the  payment  of  certain 
parts  of  the  domestic  debt 
(certificates  of  the  old  regis- 
tered debt), 


27  86 


7,067,601  6? 

The  interest  ivhich  accru- 
ed for  the  year  1826,  arnourtt- 
ed  to  , 3,943,371  10 


Deduct  short,  provided  per 
statement  B, 


11,010,972  75 


82,145  12 


-10,928,827  63 


$11,045,466  30 

That  during  the  year  1827,  the  following  disburse- 
ments were  made  by  the  treasury,  on  account  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt;  viz: 

On  account  of  the  interest  on  the  debt,  $3,482,509  21 
For  interest  on  Louisiana  stock,  be- 
ing a balance  due  the  late  agents  in  Lon- 
don, 3,50230 

On  accoubt  of  the  redemption  of  the 
6 per  cent,  stock  of  1813,  (second  and 
third  payments  of  the  loan  of  sixteen 
millions),  6,507,466  85 

In  the  reimbursement  of  the  Mississip- 
pi stock,  1,642  48 

In  the  reimbursement  of  treasury 
notes,  6,384  03 

In  payment  of  certificates  of  the  (old) 
registered  debt,  21  12 


Delaware, 

Maryland,  - 
Virginia,  - ...  - 

North  Carolina,  . - 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  l - 
Alabama,  - »- 

Louisiana,  - 
Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  - 
Kentucky,  * - 
Ohio,  - 
Indiana,  - 
Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Michigan  Territory, 
Arkansas  Territory, 
Florida  Territory, 
District  of  Golumbiav 


7,451 
, 40,091 
100,662 
60,660 

■ 36,429 
39,056 

■ 23,000 
12,274 

5,291 
42,685 
70,266 
110,364 
- 37,787 

8,310 
3,824 
1,503 
2,028 

2,317 

1,150,15S 


M aking  together,  as  per  statement  C,  $10,001,585  99 
Which  disbursements  were  made  from  the  appropria- 
tion of  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  the  year  1827,  and 
from  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriations  at  the 
commencement  ot  that  year;  and  will  be  accounted  for 
in  the  next  annual  report,  in  conformity  to  the  accounts 
which  will  then  have  been  rendered  to  this  department. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  manner  in  which  said  sum  hag 
Tbeen  applied  is  estimated  as  follows: 

There  is  estimated  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  deficiency  at  the  end  of  year  1826,  as 
per  statement  B,  $82,145  12 

In  the  redemption  of  the  principal  of  the 
public  debt,  as  per  estimate  E,  6,515,514  48 

And  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  viz: — There  was  paid  to  the  last  agents 
in  London,  for  paying  interest  on  Louisiana 
stock  a balance  due  them  of  3,562  30 
The  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  for  the  year  1827,  is  es- 
timated at  3,518,313  37 
Of  this  sum  there 
was  short  provided, 
per  estimate  F,  117,949  28 

3,400,364  09 

3,403,926  39 


$10,001,585  99 

A statement  (G).  «is  annexed  which  exhibits  the  state 
of  the  annual  appropriations,  on  account  of  the  debt,  on 
the  1st  January,  1828;  and  a statement  marked  H.  of  the 
funded  debt  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  day. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

RICHARD  RUSH,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

MILITIA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Abstract  of  the  general  annual  return  of  the  militia  of 
the  United  States,  by  states  and  territories,  according  to 
the  act  of  March ‘2d,  1803,  taken  from  the  latest  l’cturns 
received  at  the  department  of  war. 

Maine,. 

New  Hampshire,  - 

Massachusetts,  - 


Vermont, 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  - 
New  York, 
New'  Jersey,  - 
Peiuisvlvahia, 


40,209 

30,159 

54,935 

25,581 

9,460 

25,731 

150,027 

42,283 

167,775 


~ BREAK-WATER. 

In  the  house  of  representatives  of  renn*yivauia. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lehman,  on  the 
resolution  relative  to  a break-water  in  the  bay  of  Dela- 
ware, when  considered  in  committee  of  the-whole. 

Mr.  Lehman  said  he  considered  not  only  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  as  directly 
interested  in  the  construction  of  a breakwater,  or  harbors 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  but  also  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  the  Michigan  territory,  and  to  a certain 
extent,  Tennessee  and  the  other  western  states. 

; Pennsylvania  canal  was  destined  to  create  a new 
era.  It  would  give  a new  position  to  Pennsylvania,  ami 
make  her  seaport  the  nearest  to  the  most  flourishing  and 
populous  of  the  western  states,  and  the  Delaware  w ould 
be  their  most  favorable  outlet  to  the  Atlantic,  and  Phila- 
delphia the  Atlantic  city  to  which  their  surplus  produc- 
tions would  be  carried  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  sold  to 
most  advantage,  and  the  market  from  which  they 
would  l’eceive  their  chief  supplies.  A breakwater,  by 
affording  security  to  national  ships  in  time  of  war,  and  to 
all  coasting  vessels  in  war  and  peace,  upon  a line  of  200 
miles  in  extent,  may  be  said  to  concern  the  whole  union, 
but  it  concerned  more  particularly  the  states  lie  had  men- 
tioned— on  this  subject  they  can  have  but  one  heart  and 
one  mind.  He  believed  that  the  imports  and  exports  of 
a territory,- containing  at  the  present  time  4 or  5 millions 
of  inhabitants,  would  upon  the  completion  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal,  float  upon  the  waters  of  the  Delaware. 

I This  trade  would  be  rendered  more  secure  by  a shelter 
! from  ice  and  storms  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Some 
1 idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rapid  increase  of  this  com- 
I merce,  by  the  fact,  that  at  Sandusky,  on  Lake  Erie,  a 
j lake  which  will  be  as  distinguished  for  commerce,  as  it 
is  now  for  naval  glory,  at  Sandusky,  which  a few  years 
ago  was  a wilderness,  there  was  (according  to  the  au- 
| thority  of  the  collector  of  that  port)  landed  during  the 
past  season,  merchandize  to  the  amount  of  $1,319,00,0. 
Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  two  vessels  were  sufiicienHbr 
the  trade  of  the  lake,  and  now  there- are  eleven  large 
steamboats  and  upwards  of  a hundred  coasting  vessels. 

The  extent  to  which  the  future  tonnage  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  will  be  carried  by  the  developemenl  of 
our  mineral  treasures,  cannot  now  be  estimated.  The 
prospect  is  bright  with  the  promise  of  great  results. 
Before  a breakwater  can  be  constructed,  coal  will  be 
brought  to  Philadelphia  to  an  extent  of  many  hundred 
thousand  tons  a year.  Pennsylvania  has  more  and  better 
coal  and  iron  than  England,  and  in  that  country  there  are 
run  annually  from  the  blastfurnace  400,000  tons  of  iron, 
the  manufactured  value  of  which  is  nearly  4-0  millions  ot 
dollars.  The  importation  of  coal  for  the  consumption 
of  London  alone,  has  for  many  years  required  about  5000 
voyages  of  vessels  of  more  than  200  tons  each.  The 
exportation  of  coal  from  the  Delaware,  is  destined  to 
suppress  the  importation  of  that, article  into  London. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  national  government  to  protect 
the  growing  trade,  and  the  lives  of  the  brave  mariners 
who  will  be  connected  with  it.  A breakwater  is  essen- 
tial l.o  the  safe  navigation  of  the  Delaware  bay,  which 
will  soon  Become  apart  of  the  great  highway  of  neatly 
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one  half  of  the  states  ot  the  confederacy.  lie  could.not 
hut  think,  that  if  all  the  states  which  are  directly  inter- 
ested and  whose  navigable  waters  will  be  united  by  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  would  urge  their  claims,  they  would 
not  be  urged  in  vain  to  a paternal  legislature.  Pennsyl- 
vania, even  if  she  stood  alone,  would  present  strong 
claims  to  a share  of  the  national  patronage.  Her  con- 
tributions of  men  and  money  in  both  of  liie  great  strug- 
gles for  national  rights,  and  the  stream  qf  richesjwhich, 
in  the  shape  of  duties  on  imports,  her  commercial* city 
pours  into  the  national  treasury,  presents  claims  which 
ought  not  to  be  resisted.  She  lias  paid  nearly  1O0  mil- 
lions into  tiie  national  treasury,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  ami  with  the  aid  of  her  own  increasing  pro- 
ductions and  those  of  the  wide  western  regions  which 
will  pass  through  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  her  exports 
will,  in  a few  years,  surpass  fhosc  of  any  state  in  the 
union.  The  receipts  in  the  national  treasury  will  be 
proportiouably  augmented  by  die  duties  ou  the  return 
cargoes. 

Mr.  L.  said  he  could  not  doubt  the  willing  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  western  states  above  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 
He  had  conversed  with  many*  of  their  most  enlightened 
men,  and  he  knew  it  was  the  prevailing  sentiment,  that 
they  would  rather  relinquish  the  navigation  of  the  .Mis- 
sissippi, than  the  advantage  of  a canid  navigation  to  the 
eastern  waters.  Ohio,  in  a Commercial  sense,  will  be- 
come part  of  the  western  Pennsylvania,  and  contains  more 
land  fit  for  tillage  than  any*  state  in  the  whole  confede- 
racy, and,  the  next  to  Pennsylvania,  will  be  the  most 
productive  in  commodities.  Ohio  lias  already  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  authorising  the  connexion  of the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  canals,  evinced  her  desire  to  send  her 
surplus  products  to  the  Delaware.  He  therefore,  would 
propose  that  the  states  directly  interested  should  • mani- 
fest a becoming  zeal  in  a cause  of  national  importance, 
hut  more  particularly  touching  their  own  commercial  in- 
terests. Their  voice  will  be  heard  by  a wise  govern- 
ment possessing  an  overflo  wing  treasury,  and  able  and 
willing  to  promote  the  common  welfare,  by  affording 
an  additional  shelter  to  all  coasting  vessels,  and  protect- 
ing the  growing  commerce  of  the  Delaware. 

LEG  IS  L AT  L RE  OF  VIRGINIA, 
lit  the  house  of  delegates,  on  the  8rh  inst.  <lhe  following 

message  was  received  ant^ referred  to  a select  commit- 
tee: [It  is  a strange  article.  1 . 

•Executive  department,  Feb.  8,  18*28. 

Sin:  In  compliance  with  the  resolutions  6t  the  respec- 
tive legislatures  of  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia,  I now  do 
myselt  the  honor  of  laying  before  the  general  Assembly 
the  proceedingsrol  each  of  the  1 gislatures  of  those  states, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  internal  improvements,  and 
the  American  colonization  society. 

Whilst  I sincerely  lament  the  unwise,  unjust,  and  ill- 
fated  measures.'  which  have  given  rise  to  there  proceed- 
ings, 1 fully  concur  in  the  principles  and  doctrines  there-  I 
in  asserted,  and  demonstrated;  as  well  as  in  their  antiei-  j 
pakion  o!  the  f.«tal  eons'.  m. cnees  to  tin-  union  of  these  j 
stales,  in  the  event  of  a perseverance  in  the  deprecated 
measures  on  the  part  .of  the  general  gov  ernment.  Be- 
lieving that  a laudable  spirit  of  inquiry  is  just  awakened 
by  the  pressure  of  intolerable  burthens,  especially  upon 
the  great  staple  productions  of  agriculture,  and  above  all  j 
upon  the  production  ol*  wheat;  and  that  the  time  ;s  now  J 
arrived,  when  every  American,  citizen  ought  to  he  in- 
formed of  the  true  character 'and  destructive  operations 
ot  those  unauthorized  measures,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  I 
their  unjust  and  oppressive  sectional  bearings,  as  in  re-  { 
gsivd  to  their  destructive  influence  upon  the  great  prin-  ! 
cipleot  American  liberty,  secured  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  written  constitutions, — 1 take  pleasure  in  submit- 
ing  those  vitally  interesting  subjects  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  1 most  respectfully  ask  for  their  most  pro- 
found consideration. 

Feeling  the  highest  gratification  from  the  conviction 
that  the  general  assembly,  under  eveiy  emergency,  will 
ever  be  found  equal  to  the  highest  destinies  which  may 
devolve  upon  it,  through  the  solemn  requisitions  and  in- 
junctions of  our  fundamental  laws;  and  particularly  so, 
when  placed  by  them  as  centiuels  to  guard  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Virginia  people,  and  of  the  corporate 
rights  otthe  state  ot  \ irginia,  1 shall  refrain  from  recom- 


mending to  the  general  assembly  at  this  time,  the  adoption 
of  any  specific  measure  which  I may  think  imperiously 
called  for  to  meet  and  subdue  the  alarming  crisis.’  Be- 
sides, I am  conscious  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  Virginia  hav*e  a just  and  full  confidence  on  their  ge- 
neral assembly,  and  expect  every  member  to  do  his  duty 
in  the  worst  of  time's.  This'conviction  furnishes  an  ad- 
ditional motive  with  me,  for  relying  with  confidence  upon 
such  measures,  as  the  general  assembly,  in  its  exclusive 
judgment,  mjiy  think  proper  to  adopt  upon  the  momen- 
tous occasion.  I cannot  avOid  observing,  however,  that 
it  must  be  a subject  of  tlft*  highest  gratification  to  every 
citizen  within  the  sections  of  country  now  laboring  under 
the  unauthorised  oppressions  of  the  general  government, 
to  know  that  the  local  authorities  over  them  have  com- 
petent constitutional  means  in  their  own  hands  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  themselves  justice,  if  most  unfortunate- 
ly they  should  be  forcibly  driven  to  that  deprecated  re- 
sort. lu  fact,  in  the  worst  state  of  things,  that  the  op- 
pressed sections  of  country  afford  abundant  means  to  the 
local  authorities,  to  secure  to  themselves,  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  world,  all  the  salutary  independence  of 
nations  to  protect  themselves,  without  the  least  hazard, 
against  physical  force  from  every  quarter.  Whilst 
; through  the  same  means,  their  wealth  and  prosperity 
i might  he  augmented  to  an  amount  beyond  auy  estimate 
! which  has  yet  been  made  in  the  contemplation  of  that 
| view  of  the  subject. 

j l hope  too,  1 may  be  indulged  for  remarking  further, 

| that  it  has  always  beeu  matter  of  surprise  io  me,  lliat 
, even  the  enamoured  votaries  of  these  unmoral,  unjust, 
delusive  schemes,  should  be  so  blinded  by  their  ow  n in- 
terests and. passions,  as  to  bribe  the  contributors  inhabit- 
ing the  tributary  sections  of  country  into  the  contemplation 
of  these  powerful  allurements,  which  every  impartial, 
intelligent  citizen,  be  his  habitation  where  it  may,  must 
j know  will  necessarily  attend  a change  in  their  political 
relations  with  '.he  world;  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  sec- 
tions of  country  receiving  the  unhallowed  tribute,  as 
j being  composed  of  the  property  ot  others,  mu  know,  that 
: they  have  every  tiling  to  fear,  and  nothing  to  nope,  from 
! any  change  in  their  political  condition,  in  relation  to  the 

■ rest  of  the  union  and  . f the  World.  And  it  must  hereafter 

■ be  a sifbject  of  unavailing  reproach  to  themselves,  and  of 
| conscious  approbation,  on  the  part  of  the  tributaries,  to 
; know,  if  such  lamentable  change  should  be  brought 
| about,  Inal  i;  was  done  against  the  wishes  of  tin-  iuhabi- 
I touts  otthe  tributary  semi  ns  of 'country ; .even  aft  i r long 

endurance,  and  freqnem  warnings  on  their  part;  but  was 
foVeil/iy  impelled  by  a perseverance  in  unauliu  nsed  ex- 
cessive impositions  on  others,  by  those  who  alone  must 
ultimately  leel  all  ti.c  injurious  consequences  ot  their 
o«  n immoral,  ill- lodged  and  ill-fated  schemes. 

1 am  very  respectfully, sir,  vour  ob’t.  serv’t. 

\\M.  B.  GILES. 

To  the  hon.  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

TWENTIETH  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

February  1.  The  vice  president  communicated  a let- 
ter from  the  secretary  of  the  senate,  requesting  leave  of 
absence  for  a few  days;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cobby 
leave  was  granted. 

The  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Susan  Decatur,  (widow  of  the 
late  captain  Stephen  Decatur),  wao  taken  up,  briefly  con- 
sidered, and  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  hill  for  the  relief  of  Dodd  & Bernard,  and  others, 
was,  after  having  been  explained  by  Messrs.  llaynet 
Johnston , of  Louisiana,  and  Smith  ol  Maryland,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

The  bill  concerning  the  school-land*  in  the  several 
territories  of  the  United  States,  was,  after  having  been' 
briefly  explained  by  Mr.  Barton , ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a third  reading. 

The  unfinished  business  of  yesterday— a bill  to  provide 
for  the  relief  ot  certain  surviving  officers  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army — was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Branch,  who  moved  the  adjournment  ot  yester- 
day, addressed  the  senate  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  Mr. 
JViacoii  followed,  at  considerable  length,  on  the  same 
side. 

Mr.  Bell  offered  an  amendment.,  to  strike  out  all 
die  bill  after  the  enacting -clause,  and  insert  a bill  pro- 
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vising  for  the  payment  of  all  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
revolutionary  army  the  amounts  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency  in  which  they  received  their  pay,  with  a few 
remarks. 

The  amendment  was  read. 

The  chair  said  that  this  motion  was  not  in  order 
Until  the  question  now  pending  on  the  filling  of  the 
blank,  should  have  been  decided. 

Mr.  Bell  then  moved  that  the  amendment  be  printed. 
The  chair  remarked  that  it  was  not  in  order,  unless 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Woodbury  signified  his  assent  to  the  printing,  and 
no  objection  being  offered,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bell  to 
print  the  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Tyler  also  spoke  in  reply  to  the  several  speeches 
qf  the  members  of  the  committee  by  whom  the  bill  was 
exported. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb , it  was 
Ordered , That,  when  the  senate  adjourn,  it  adjourn 
until  Monday. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eaton ? the  senate  went  into  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  busiesss,  and,  after  a short  time 
SO  employed,  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  4.  Mr.  Cobb  presented  a report  and  reso- 
lutions of  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  in  relation  to  the 
dands  occupied  by  the  Cherokee  Indians,  insisting  on  the 
fulfilment  of  the  compacts  between  that  state  and  the 
United  States,  and  instructing  their  senators  to  lay  the 
Subject  before  the  federal  government.  Referred  to  the 
committee  on  Indian  affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Cobb  also  presented  a letter  of  the  governor  of 
Georgia,  enclosing  a resolution  of  the  legislature  of  that 
state,  denying  the  power  of  congress  to  aid  the  objects  of 
the  colonization  society;  which,  on  his  motion,  was  or- 
dj#ed  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

■*Mr.  McLane  presented  the  memorial  of  sundry  citi- 
zens of  the  state  of  Delaware,  praying  an  appropriation 
fir  the  construction  of  a breakwater  near  the  mouth  of 
‘Delaware  yiver.  Referred. 

* Mr.  McKinley  presented  the  memorial  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Alabama,  on  the  subject  of  the  public  lipids, 
nqid  moved  that  so  much  of  the  memorial  as  related  to 
the  purchase  of  the  lands  by  the  states,  be  referred  to  a 
6eleot  committee  of  seven;  which  being  agreed  to, Messrs. 
McKinley , Barton , Bell , Branch , Tyler , Hendricks , 
and  King ,were  appointed  by  ballot. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  memorial  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  public  lands,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  chair  presented  a communication  from  Mr.  John 
Agg,  in  relation  to  the  concert  to  misreport  the  speech 
dPMr.  Randolph,  assumed  to  have  be^n  entered  into  be- 
tween the  reporters  of  the  Intelligencer  and  Journal,  by 
Duff  Green,  in  his  statement,  in  answer  to  the  memo- 
rial ofE.  V.  Sparhawk. 

Mr,  Eaton , who  did  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  the  se- 
nate to  go  into  an  examination  of  the  matter,  moved  that 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Agg  should  not  be  received.  Mr. 
Jajinstony  gf  Lou.  thought  that  the  paper  was  already  re- 
ceived. 

The  chair  stated  that  the  receiving  of  a memorial,  or 
Ojther  application,  was  a matter  ot  course.  But  it  was 
always  in  the  power  of  a senator  to  make  a motion  that 
it  be  not  received.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  hav- 
ing made  that  motion,  the  question  was  now  before  the 
senate. 

Mr.  Johnston , in  reply,  stated,  that  as  one  communi- 
cation upon  the  subject  had  been  received,  he  thought 
that  all  should  be,  &c. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  observed , that  lie  did  not  ap- 
prehend that  the  communication  of  Mr.  Agg  had  any 
'thing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  memorial  presented 
by  Mr.  Sparhawk.  It  was  a matter  totally  foreign  to 
tiie  application  which  the  senate  had  received,  from  Mr. 
S„  and  he  saw  no  reason  for  its  reception. 

Messrs.  Rotvan  and  Smith  of  S.  C.  hoped  that  the 
senate  would  not  receive  the  communication,  and  were  in 
favfor  of  a motion  to  allow  the  individuals  to  withdraw 
thefr  papers. 

Mr.  Johnston.,  of  Louisiana,  remarked,  ^hat  he  did  not 
attempt  to  assert  any  right  on  tfie  part  of  the  person  now 
applying  here.  But  he  thought  all  the  papers  ought  to 
he. ]jpipt  together;  and  wap  tlrerefore  in  favor  of  receiving 
the  co.mtnqnjcati^n. 


Mr.  .Koble  desired  to  hear  the  statement  read. 

Mr.  Eaton  observed,  that  it  could  not  be  read  if  it  wa3 
not  received;  and  that  the  question  upon  receiving  must 
be  taken. 

The  chair  said,  that,  if  the  motion  to  read  was  sustain- 
ed by  the  senate,  the  paper  might  be  read. 

Mr.  Eaton  repeated,  that  he  could  not  see  any  just 
ground  for  considering  it  at  all,  as  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  quarrel. 

Mr.  King  said,  that  the  reason  why  the  object  of  all 
memorials,  &c.  were  stated  on  being  presented,  was, 
that  the  fact  might  be  ascertained  whether  they  were 
proper  subjects  of  consideration.  The  object  of  this  pa- 
per had  been  stated,  and  it  was  evident  that  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case  before  the  senate.  For  this  reason, 
he  was  against  receiving  it. 

Mr.  J\oble  rose  to  make  some  remarks,  but 

The  chair  interposed,  and  observed,  that  a question  or* 
reading  could  not  be  debated;  and  read  the  rule  to  that 
effect  from  Jefferson’s  manual. 

The  question  heing  tljen  put  on  reading  the  statement 
offered  by  Mr.  Agg,  it  was  negatived. 

The  question  occurred  on  receiving  the  communication, 
when  it  was  rejected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Macon,  the  senate  went  into  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business;  and,  after  having  been 
so  employed  until  half  past  three  o’clock,  adjourned. 

February  5.  Nothing  of  importance  was  transacted 
in  the  senate  to  day.  After  the  usual  preparatory  busi- 
ness, the  presentation  of  petitions,  &c,  several  engrossed 
bills  were  passed,  and  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  revo- 
lutionary and  other  pensioners,  haying  been  taken  up 
and  laid  on  the  table,  the  senate  went  into  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  and  having  remained 
therein  two  hours,  adjourned. 

February  6.  The  vice  president  communicated  a let- 
ter from  the  governor  of  Georgia,  enclosing  a report  of 
a committee,  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  that  state,  in 
relation  to  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures 
and  internal  improvements;  the  distinct  portions  of  which, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb,  were  referred  to  the  committees 
on  manufactures  and  roads  and  canals. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  the  bill  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  and  other  pension- 
ers, was  taken  up,  and  an  amendment  offered  on  a former 
day  by  Mr.  Smith,  to  make  the  appropriation  $800,000, 
instead  of  $564,000,  in  addition  to  the  unexpended  ba- 
lance— was  adopted,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a third 
reading.  [Passed  next  day] 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  enclosing  a treaty  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  on  the  4th  July,  1827,  and 
ratified  on  the  18th  nit. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  submitted  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate  cause  to 
be  printed  and  bound,  six  hundred  copies  of  the  annual 
reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  including  the  re- 
ports of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  to  cause  an  index  to  he  pre- 
pared for  the  same;  and  that  the  expense  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  hill  to  remove  the 
discriminating  duties  on  foreign  tonnage  and  merchandise 
in  certain  cases,  was  taken  up,  and,  after  a brief  debate, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading.  [Passed 
next  day.] 

The  special  orders  of  the  day  then  occurred,  and  the 
bill  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the 
militia  of  the  United  States,  and  the  discipline  thereof, 
was  taken  up,  and  after  some  remarks  from  Messrs. 
Chandler,  j\roble  and  Smith,  laid  on  the  table. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Columbia  college  was  next 
taken  up,  and  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate,  when  it 
was  finally  recommitted  to  the  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  order  that  certain  information  in  regard 
to  the  affairs  ot  the  institution  migfi.t  he  obtained,  and 
then  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  7.  This  day  was  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied in  discussing  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susan  De- 
catur. A motion  of  Mr.  Chambers  to  recommit  the  bill, 
for  tire  purpose  at  inquiring  into  tfw  expediency  of  com- 
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pensating  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Syren,  whom  he 
stated  shared  in  the  gallant  exploit  ofdestroying  the  frigate 
Philadelphia,  caused  a desultory  debate  between  Messrs. 
Hay  tie,  Chambers , Harrison,  Tazewell,  &c;  it  was  final- 
ly decided  in  the  negative  by  yeas  and  nays — yeas  15 — 
nays  30.  A motion  of  Mr.  Hayne  to  fill  the  blanks  in  the 
bill  with  certain  specified  sums  was  then  agreed  to,  as 
also  a proviso  to  the  bill  for  the  more  effectual  distribu- 
tion of  the  several  sums  awarded  to  the  claimants,  when 
the  senate  adjourned. 

February  8.  The  vice  president  communicated  a let" 
ter  from  the  secretary  of  war,  transmitting  a statement 
of  the  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year  1827, 
showing  the  amount  appropriated  under  each  specific 
head,  the  amount  expended  under  each,  and  the  balance 
remaining  unexpended  in  the  treasury  on  the  31st  De- 
cember last. 

The  vice  president  also  communicated  a letter  from 
the  secretary  of  war,  transmitting  an  abstract  of  the  se- 
veral annual  returns  of  the  militia  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  arms,  accoutrements  and  ammunition,  by 
states  and  territories,  prepared  from  the  latest  returns 
received  at  the  department,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  vice  president  also  communicated  a letter  from 
the  secretary  of  war,  transmitting  an  abstract  of  all  licen- 
ces granted  by  the  superintendants  and  agents  of  Indian 
affairs,  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  See. 

After  the  transaction  of  other  business,  unnecessary  to 
notice  at  present,  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abraham  Og- 
den and  others,  was  taken  up.  Mr.  Woodbury  explain- 
ed the  grounds  of  the  bill;  after  considerable  discus- 
sion the  blank  was  filled  with  $1,000,  and  the  question  be- 
ing taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it  was  decided  by 
yeas  and  Rays — yeas  21, — nays  22  — so  the  bill  was  re- 
Jfeeted. 

The  bill  to  compensate  Susan  Decatur,  widow  of  com. 
Decatur,  and  others,  was  taken  up,  and,  after  some  ex- 
planation by  Mr.  Chambers  as  to  the  individual  whose 
claim  -and  paper  he  presented  yesterday,  ordered  to  be 
'logrossed  for  a third  reading  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  fol- 
lows; 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barnard, 'Barton,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Bouligny,  Chambers,  Chase,  Dickerson,  Ellis,  Foot, 
Harrison,  Havne,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Ky.,  Johnston, 
La.,  Kane, King,  McKinley,  McLanc,  Parris,  Ridgley, 
Robbins,  Rowan,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Md.,  Smith,  S.  C., 
Tazewell,  Tyler,  Van  Buren,  White,  Willey,  Wood- 
Uury. — 32. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Bateman,  Bell,  Branch,  Chandler, 
Cobb,  Eaton,  Knight,  Macon,  Noble,  Ruggles,  Seymour, 
Thomas,  Williams. — 13. 

Mr.  Rowan  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
lies  on  the  table  one  day. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  he 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  compensating 
cok  Jonathan  Taylor,  for  his  services  in  mustering 
into  and  nut  of  service  the  detachments  of  Kentucky 
trrilitia,  called  into  service  by  the  governor  of  that  state 
f or  the  suppression  of  the  supposed  conspiracy  of  Aaron 
Burr,  and  lor  settling  with,  and  paying  off,  the  said  de- 
tatchments  of  militia,  and  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Berrien : 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  the  senate  copies  of  the  in- 
structions of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  A. 
Elliott,  esq.  commissioner  on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
ment, for  running  the  line  between  the  United  States 
andjSpain,  under  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  et  Riel,  and 
of  any  journal  or  report  made  by  the  said  Andrew  El- 
liot, and  the  commissiouer  of  Spain,  of  the  execution  of 
tire  said  commission,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  may  be 
communicated  without  injury  to  the  public  service. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  gen.  Thomas  Flournoy  was 
considered,  and  ordered  to  a third  reading. 

The  senate  then  adjourned  till  Monday. 

February  U.  The  following  were  among  the  petitions 
presented  this  day.  From  certain  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine  for  a breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  hay;  a resolution  from  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  the.  same  subject  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Marks.  A petition  from  Missouri  praying  for  the  pas- 


sage of  the  bill  now  pending  for  graduating  the  prices  of 
public  land.  A petition  from  certain  umbrella  makers  of 
Philadelphia,  praying  that  the  duty  on  imported  umbrels 
las  may  be  increased.  A memorial  from  sundry  citi- 
zens of  Illinois,  v'ho  were  engaged  in  the  expedition  con- 
ducted in  1778  and  1779,  under  col.  Rogers  Clark,  on 
the  northern  frontier,  praying  compensation  in  land  qy 
money.' 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Berrien  on  Friday 
last  was  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  gen  Thomas  Flournoy,  was 
taken  up,  read  a third  time,  and  passed. 

The  engrossed  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Decatur 
was  taken  up,  and,  after  some  explanation  by  Mr.  Hayne., 
passed  and  sent  to  the  house  for  concurrence. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ridgely,  the  report  of  the  commit*- 
tee,  to  whom  was  referred  a resolution  authorizing  a rc.- 
visal  of  the  rule  of  the  senate,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Tazewell  made  some  inquiries  of  Mr.  Ridgeht 
whether  the  committee  liud  examined  the  sixth  and 
seventh  rule,  and  the  circumstances  of  a decision,  made 
two  years  since  by  the  president  of  the  senate;  to  wliich 
inquiries  Mr.  Ii.  replied  that  those  rules  had  been  con- 
sidered,and  no  alteration  in  them  thought  necessary.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  all  the  members  ol  the  committee, 
but  one. 

Mr.  Kane  also  made  some  remarks. 

Mr.  Foot  said  that  lie  was  the  member  ol  the  commit- 
tee who  dissented  from  the  rest,  and  in  the  committee  hfe 
had  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  6th  rule,  which  not 
being  adopted,  he  would  now  offer  it  to  the  senate:  after 
the  words  “called  to  order,”  insert,  “by  the  president, 
or  a senator,  he  shall  sit  down;  and  every  question  oV 
order  shall  be  decided  by  the  president,  without  debate, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  senate;  but  the  president  may 
call  for  the  sense  of  the  senate  on  any  question  of  order.'5 

On  this  amendment  a long  debate  took  place,  in  which 
Messrs.  Ruggles,  J\  [aeon.  Foot,  King,  Dickerson,  Van 
Buren , Benton,  Chambers , Smith,  of  Md.  JWLajie, 
Smith , of  South  Carolina,  JWKinley  Tazewell , anti 
ffayne,  participated. 

Mr.  Eatonthen  rose  and  said,  that  he  was  convinced-, 
from  the  course  the  debate  had  taken,  the  subject  would 
not  be  decided  this  day,  and  having  a proposition  to  make- 
which  could  not  be  made  after  this  day,  he  hoped  the- 
senate  would  concur  in  a motion  to  lay  the  report  on  the 
table. 

This  motion  was  then  put  and  carried.  Adjourned. 

February  12.  Nearly  the  whole  of  to-day’s  session  was 
occupied  in  discussing  the  unfinished  business  of  yester- 
day-— being  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  re- 
vise the  rules  of  the  senate,  which  was  taken  up,  and  tire 
amendment  to  the  7th  rule,  proposed  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Foot  being  under  consideration.  The  speakers  were 
Messrs.  Barton,  Bell,  Rowan . Van  Buren  and  Cham- 
bers. 

Allusion  haying  been  made  by  Mr.  Chambers  "to  the 
decision  of  the  vice  president  on  a former  occasion,  the 
vice  president  made  an  explanation  of  his  views  of  the 
power  placed  in  his  hands,  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
that  former  decision  had  been  made;  declaring  that  the 
prerogatives  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate  ap- 
peared to  be  ministerial  only,  and  not  judicial:  therefore, 
not  extending  to  calling  members  to  order  during  debate. 

Mr.  Berrien  then,  at  a late  hour,  accompanied  an 
amendment  of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Foot,  by  a few  re- 
marks. Mr.  B’s  proposit  ion  contemplated  such  a change 
in  the  6th  rule,  as  to  make  the  power  of  the  president  to 
extend  to  all  other  calls  to  order,  with  the  exception  of 
that  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  for  which  a member 
should  only  he  called  to  order  by  a senator,  the  prosit 
dent  to  decide  wlvetherthe  speaker  was  in  order  or  uot^ 
his  decision  being  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  senate. 

After  considerable  explanation  between  Messrs.  Ber- 
rien and  Foot , the  question  was  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  former,  (the  ayes  and  noes  having 
been  called  by  Mr.  Chambers),  and  it  was  rejected. 
Ayes,  20 — Noes,  24. 

The  question  then  recurring  on-  the  amendment  to  the 
6th  and  7th  rules,  proposed  by  Mr.  Foot,  the  yeas  ami 
nays  were  called  by  Mr.  Chase. 

Mr.  Rowan  moved  a. division  of  the  ameiidmeei  and 
that  the  question  on  striking  out  be  first  taken. 
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Mr.  Cobb , suggested  that  the  gentleman’s  object 
would  be  attained  by  moving' to  amend  the  amendment, 
by  striking  out  a certain  portion  of  it. 

Before  the'  division  proposed  by  Mr.  Roiban  took 
place',  Mr.  Johnston , of  Lou.  moved  an  adjournment, 
which  beingput,  the. vote  stood  20  to  20;  tjie  vice  presi- 
dent voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  13.  Several  memorials  and  petitions  were 
presentetithis  day  and  referred. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rowan , the  senate  went  into  consi- 
deration of  the  hill  to  regulate  processes  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  admitted  into,  the  union'siaee  the  29th 
September,  If  89.  ' • 

This  bill  establishes  the  modes  of  proceeding  in  suits 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  those  states  admitt- 
ed into  the  union  since  the  year  1789 — in  those  of  com- 
mon law  the  same  as  in  the  supi’eme  court  of  the  same 
state;  in  proceedings  of  equity,  according  to  the  principles, 
rules,  and  usages  of  the  courts  of  equity  of  the  said 
states;  and  in  those  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion, according  to  the  rules  and  usages  of  courts  of  admi- 
ralty, as  contra-distinguished  from  courts  of  common 
law,  except  so  far  as  may  have  been  otherwise  provided 
4br  by  acts  of  congress,  and  subject  to  such  alterations 
and  additions  as  the  court  of  theXJ.  States  may  think  ex- 
pedient, or  to  such  regulations  as  the  supreme  court  of 
the  yhited  States  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Rowan , to  strike  out  all' the 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  a first  section 
similar  to  the  first  portion  of  the  original  bill,  and  a se- 
cond section  in  the  following  words:  “That  so  much  of 
any  act  of  congress  as  authorizes  live  courts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  the  supreme  court  thereof,  at  their  discre- 
tion, to  add  or  modify  any  of  the  rules,  forms,  modes,' 
and  usages,  aforesaid,  of  the  forms  6f  writs  of  execution, 
and  other  process,  except  their  style,  shall  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  repealed.” 

On  this  amendment,  a debate  arose,  which  continued 
until  a late  hour,  in  which  Messrs.  JWKinley,  Sanford , 
Tazewell,  Johnson , of  Kentucky,  Berrien , i Van  Buren , 
JCane,  M'Lane  and  Rowan , participated. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  taken,  the  original  bill 
was  stricken  out — yeas  22,  nays  21.  The  vote  was  then 
taken  on  the  first  section  moved  by  Mr.  Rowan , and  pass- 
ed—ayes  28 — nays  16 — the  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken 
of  the  second  section  of  the  bill  offered  by  Mr  Rowan, 
and  rejected- a}  es  18 — nays  26;  Mr.  White  moved  'to 
amend  the  bill,  by  striking  out  the  words  “supreme, 
court” — and  inserting  in  their  stead,  “the  highest  court 
of  original  general  jurisdiction,”  which  motion  was  agrefed 
to,  and  the  hill  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  read- 
ing. Adjourned. 

HOUSE  0£_B_ErRF.SE]VTATTTES. 

Thursday,  Feb . 7.  Thirty-five  resolutions,  principally 
on  the  subject  of  pensions  and  post  roads,  were  reeeivsd 
this  day  and  referred;  we  give  place  to  the  following  of  a 
general  interest. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Little , it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  pensions, 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  directing 
the  secretary  of  war  to  pay  to  the  invalids  of  the  late  war, 
now  receiving  pensions,  and  whose  pensions  were  at  any 
time  reduced  or  stopped,  and  subsequently  restored,  the 
amount  of  such  reduction  or  steppage. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Banner , it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  info  the  expediency  of  framing  a sys- 
tem of  revenue  and  navigation  laws,  solely  applicable  to 
the  navigation  of  our  frontier  lake  waters. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barney,  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  authorizing 
the  postmaster  general  to  construct  the  necessary  bridges, 
aud  make  such  repairs  on  the  road  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  post 
office  department,  as  will  effectually  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mail  between  those  cities. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lawrence , it  was 

Resolved,  'Hie  the  committee  on  the  post  office  and  post 
roads,  lie  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  pro- 
-ri.;bi?i??g.fl»o  eonv<  yaine  of  the  mail  on  the  Sabbath  da\ . 


Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  post  office  and  post 
roads,  be  instructed  to  inquire  in  the  expediency  of  appro- 
priating the  surplus  revenue,  arising  from  the  post  office 
department,  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of  imbortant 
post  roads:  the  money  to  be  expended  foi<  work  done 
under  the  direction  ol  the  postmaster  general. 

Mr.  Slower  presented  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  as  to  the  expediency  of  affording 
further  protection  to  the  growers  of  wool,  hemp,  flax,  fcte. 
which  were  committed  to  the  committee  on  manufactures. 

The  secretary  .of  the  treasury,  m obedience  to  a reso- 
lution of  the  house  adopted  on  the  lith  May,  1826,  pre- 
sented a report  on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk, 
which  was  read  and  referred  to, the  committee  on  agricul- 
ture. [We  will  give  this  report  a place  as  soonascon- 
. venient.] 

A message,  received  yesterday,  from  the  president  of 
the  United  States,'  was  laid  before  the  house  by  the 
speaker,  communicating  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden. 

The  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  to  frank  letters  and  packages, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  aud  sent  to  the  se- 
nate for  their  decision  thereon. 

The  engrossed  bill  for  the  relief  Marigny  D’Auterieve», 
came  up  for  its  third  reading,  and  the  question  being — 
Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  Livingston  moved  that  the  question  be  taken  by- 
yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered  by  the  house. 

Mr.  Miner  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  house  at 
length,  -in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

lie  was  followed  by  Mr.  Barnard , who  opposed  that 
featui*#-of  the  bill  which  allows  the  claimant  compensa- 
tion for  the  deterioration  in  the  value  of  his  slave,  from 
the  wounds  which  he  had  received  while  working  at  the 
intrenchments. 

Mr.  Brent  replied  to  the  gentleman  who  had  preceded 
him,  and  advocated  the  bill. 

Mr.  Taylor  opposed  the  same  feature  in  the  bill  which 
Mr.  Barnard  had  done,  and  referred  to  the  decisions 
had  at  the  first  congress  in  1790.  He  concluded  by  mov- 
ing a recommitment  of  the  bill  to  the  committee  of  claims, 
with  a view  to  the  omission  of  this  part  of  it. 

The  speaker  decided  that  this  allowance  having  been 
inserted  by  the  house  as  an  amendment,  it  could  not  be 
stricken  out;  but  that  the  general  recommitment  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  Bates , of  Massachusetts,  opposed  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  the  testimony  furnished  did  not  prove  that 
the  slave  had'beea  impressed. 

Mr.  Oakley  supported  the  views  which  had  been  given 
by  Mr.  Bales. 

He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Drayton  and  Mr.  Livingston j, 
who  commented  on  the  testimony,  and  insisted  that  i£ 
contained  full  proof  of  the  impressment. 

Mr.  McDuffie  saida  few  words  in  support  of  the  bill, 
contending  that,  even  if  the  slave  had  been  taken  on  agree- 
ment, no  price  had  been  stipulated, and  it  was  for  congress 
to  fix  the  compensation. 

Mr.  Williams  referred  to  the  former  decisions  of  the 
house,  who  had  twice  deliberately  rejected  amendments 
proposing  to  make  compensation  for  slaves  lost  or  injar- 
ed  in  the  public  service. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  recommitment  of 
the  bill  to  the  committee  of  claims,  aud  decided  in  the 
affirmative— ayes  82,  noes  79. 

So  the  bill  was  recommitted;  and  then  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

The  following  gentlemen  comprise  the  select  commit- 
tee, appointed  on  the  subject  of  retrenchment.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Ingham,  Mr.  Sergeant , Mr.  Rives,  Mr. 
Everett,  Mr.  Wickiiffie,  and  Mr.  Wright , of  New  York, 
have  been  appointed  the  committee. 

Friday,  Feb.  8.  Mr.  McDuffie,  from  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  reported  a bill  to  authorize  the  post 
master  generai  to  erect  ao  additional  building,  and  employ 
five  additional  clerks;  which  was  twice  read,  and  com- 
mitied.  r . 

Air.  McDuffie , from  the  same  Committee,  also  report- 
ed a bill  to  authorize  the  president  of  the  United  States  to 
employ  an  agent  to  procure  from  the  plantation  office 
and  ot  her  offices,  in  England,  copies  of  such  documents 
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early  history  of  the  states  of  j legislature,  representm 
and  committed. 

Mr.  McDuffie , from  the  same  committee,  also  re 


Xiswill  serve  to  illustrate  the 
this  union;  which  was  twice  read 

Mr.  , 

irted  the  agreement  of  that  committee  to  . the  amenu- 
lnents  of  the  senate  to  the  hill  making  appropriations  for 
The  support  of  government  for  the  y ear  1828.  I hese 
amendments  were  tlfen  committed  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  also,  reported  the  non-agreement  of 
the  committee  to  the  amendment  of  the  senate  to  the  hill 
making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  pensions. 
This  amendment  was  then,  also,  committed  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  un  ion. 

The  following  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Sloane,  yes- 
terday, was  taken  up  and  read: 

“ Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  instructed  to 
furnish  this  house  with  copies  of  all  letters  and  corres- 
pondence between  the  secretary  of  war  and  general  An- 
drew Jackson,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Creek  war 
until  the  1st  March,  1815,  on  the  subject  of  the  draft, 
service  aud  discharge  of  the  several  corps  of  Tennessee 
•militia.” 

Mr.  Sloane,  referring  to  a statement  made  yestesdnv 
•by  Mr.  Hamilton , chairman  of  the  committee  on  military 
affairs,  that  that  committee  would  shortly  report  on  the 
communication  from  the  war  department,  ( in  relation  to 
the  six  militia  men),  said,  that  he  wislved  the  correspon- 
dence referred  to  in  the  resolution  might  go  to  that  com- 
mittee, and  be  considered,  with  the  others  before  the  re- 
port was  made. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  called  for  the  reading  of  the  former  re- 
solution, calling  for  documents  on  this  subject,  and  it  was 
read  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hamilton  called  for  the  reading  of  Mr.  Shane’s 
resolution;  and  it  having  been  again-  read, 

It  was  agreed  to  by  the  house,  nem.  con. 

The  following  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Cambreleng 
yesterday,  was  taken  up  and  read: 

“ Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  di 


the  feelings 


and  will  of  the  peo- 
m the 


pie,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  ol  Georgia,  > tie 
name  an,d  in  behalf  ol  the  state  of  Georgia,  denying  me 
right,  solemnly  protest  against  the  exercise,  or  any  attempt 


to  exercise,  such  unconstitutional  power  by  the  oongiess 
of  the  United  States.  . . 

And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  the  above 
reporl  and  resolution  be  forwarded  to  our  senators  ami 
representatives  in  the  congress  of  the  United  Stales,  ant 
that  our^enators  be  instructed,  and  our  representatives 
be  requested,  whenever  circumstances  may  rentier  me 
same  necessary,  to  present  the  said  resolution  to  both 
luAises  of  congress,  tfc  the  protest  of  the  state  ot  Georgia, 
against  the  right  of  congress,  constitutionally,  to  appro- 
priate moneys  in  aid  of  the  Atherican  Colonization  Socie- 

; And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  a copy  of  the  above 
Report  and  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  llie  governor  of 
each  slave  holding  state  of  the  union,  with  a request  that 
the  same  shall  be  laid  before  the  respective  legislatures, 
asking  the  ir  concurrence  in  such  constitutional  mode  as 
to  them  shall  seem  best,  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  such 
power  bv  tho  conftress  ot  the  United  Slates. 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  select 
committee,  appointed  some  <luy  s ago,  on  various  memo- 
rials in  favor  of  the  Colonization  Society. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  'house  a communication 
from  the  secretary  of  war,  transmitting  a rejjdrt  and  plau 
of  the  survey  of  Cape  Fear  river,  below  the  town  of  Wil- 
mington; which  was  read,  and  referred  to  the  committee 
on  commerce. 

The  speaker  also  laid  before  the  house  a communica- 
tion from  the  secretary  of  war,  transmitting  an  abstract 
of  the  annual  returns  of  the  militia;  which  was  read,  and 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  militia. 
(See  page  4-0 i.) 

Mr.  ttiight,  of  Xew  York,  who  had  l een  appointed 
one  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  retrenchment,  was 
i excused  from*  serving  on  said  committee; 


and  it  was  or- 

rected  to  furnish  this  house  with  a statement  of  the  nett  j 6ercd  that  another  member  be  appointed  in  his  place. 

A bill  authorizing  the  cleys.  ot  the  house  to  purchase 
md  Van  Zandt’s  statistical  ta- 


revenue  collected  annually,  from  the  ve  r 1790  to  1826 


inclusive,  on  each  of  the  following  articles,  viz:  hammer-  j c0Pies  ot,  ^ atterson  and  \ an  /.andi  s statistical  til- 
ed and  rolled  bar  iron,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  sail  cloth:  mo-  I l,les>  was  ort\ered  t0  he  engrossed  lor  a third  reading, 
lasses,  foreign  distilled  spirits,  cotton  manufactures,  and  i ^he  amendments  of  t.ie  senate  to  the  hill  making  ap- 


foreign  distilled  spirits^  ..  , 

woollen  manufactures,  and  of  the  re  venue  which  occur-  i propriations  for  the  support  ot -government  lor  1828,  and 
red  on  each  of  the  said  articles  during  the  year  1 827.  ” j 4»e  amendment  ol  the  senate  to  the  bill  making  appro- 
Mr.  Strong  moved  to  amend,  bv  adding  as  follows:  j prfalions*  for  the  payment  ol  pensions,  were  taken  up  m 

“Together  with  the  quantity  and  value  ot  the  respec-  J committee  ot  the  whole,  Air.  Conatcl  in  the  chair, 
five -articles  imported  in  each  year,  aud  the  fates  of  duty  I 
thereon.  ” 


. This  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Cambrelengtas  a.  modifica- 
tion, and  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  as  modified. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  to  revise  the 
rules  of  the  house,  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 

priety  of  establishing  a sta  lling  committee,  to  ©oi>»b»t«f  jpucued  to  ;VIonda}r. 
seven  members,  to  be  called  the  committee  on  retrench-  Monday,  Feb.  11.  Ali- 
ments, who  shall  be  charged  vvi\h  the  investigation  of  the  j fee  ot  to  w,uul1  VV  is  ti»<- 

manner  of  discharging  the  public  business,  in  the  diiTe-  i mcnts  communicated  i»y  tuc  sccrUarj  o war,  m 


Fhe  amendments  to  the  first  mentioned  bill  were  agreed 
toby  the  committee,  and  that  to  the  last  mentioned  bill 
was  disagreed  to,  aud  so  reported  to  the  house. 

The  report  ofthe  committee  of  the  whole  was  then  con- 
curred in  by  the  house.  And  so  the  general  appropria- 
tion bill  has  passed  both  houses  of  congress. 

After  the  transaction  of  other  business,  the  house  ad- 


Uamilton , from  the  comm it- 
docu- 
iti  obedi- 


i null  iici  u*  vi  mvi  icii  g mg  tin.  iniuiiv  uuointoo.  111  me  . . ,•  i i/',!  i 

rent  public  offices,  and  to  report  any  measures  they  may  j once  to  order  ot  tuc  house,  o t ie  ) i u.t. 
deem  expedient  to  facilitate  the  public  business,  ami  to  : the  proceedings  of  a court  martial  which  convened  it 
’secure  its  economical  performance.  [ sittings  at  or  near  Mobile,  on  the  5th ot  December,  1SU 

[On  this  resolution  there  was  a division — the  ayes  be- 
ing 80,  noes  not  counted;  question  being  evidently  with 
the  affirmative  side.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cambrelend,  it  was  ... 

Resolved,  '['bat  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  be  in-  made  a report,  which  was  read,  and  laid  oil  tiie  table, 
structed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  continuing,  fori  Air.  WicAiffie,  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
a further  term  of  five  years,  pensions  to  the  widows  and  t0  which  was  referred  the  bill  from  the  senate,  entitled, 
children  of  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  who  were  kil-  “An  act  to  abolish  imprisonment  .or  debt,  reported  the 
led  in  battle,  or  who  died  in  the  naval  service  of  the  ! same  with  an  amendment,  going  to  strike  out  the  whole 


-dative  to 

its 

. r , ...  G 

for  the  trial  of  certain  1 ennessee  militiamen;  together 
with  the  correspondence  between  the  governor  of  that 
slate,  and  the  secretary  of  war,  respecting  the  length  at' 
service  of  militia  drafts  of  that  state,  during  the  late  war, 


United  States,  during  the  late  war 

Mr.  Gilmer  laid  before  the  house  a copy  of  a report 
of  a joint  committee  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  “on  the  right  and  propriety  of  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  appropriate  money  from 
the  public  treasury  of  the  union,  in  aid  of  the  coloniza- 
tion society  ; which  report  recommends  to  the  general 
assembly  of  Georgia  to  adopt  the  following  resolutions: 
“ Resolved,  &c.  That  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
Jiave  no  constitutional  power  to  appropriate  moneys  to 
aid  the  American  Colon.zafon  Society,  or  for  objects  to 
effect  -which  that  society  was  Established;  and  that  this 


bill,  after  the  enacting  words,  and  to  insert  a substitute. 
The  bill  and  amendment  were  then  committed. 

Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  from  the  committee  on  agricul- 
ture, to  which  was  referred  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of 
tite  treasury,  accompanied  by  a manual  and  report  upon 
the  subject  ofthe  growth  aud  manufacture  of  silk,  made 
in  pbedieace  to  the  resolution  ofthe  house  of  representa- 
tives, of  the  Uth  May,  1826,  made  a report,  which  was 
read,  and  the  resolution  therein  submitted  « as  agreed  to 
by  the  house,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  six  thousand  copies  of  said  mantral  and 
Teport  be  printed  for  the  use  ofthe  house. 
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k -Mr.  Hamilton,  (chairman  of  the  military  committee), 
moved  the  foil  ow  ing  resolution , viz : 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  on  milita- 
ry affairs,  made  to  this  house  on  certain  documents  com- 
municated by  the  department  of  war,  touching  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a court  martial  which  convened  at  Mobile 
on  the  5th  December,  1814,  and  a correspondence  be- 
tween the  secretary  of  war  and  governor  Blount  re- 
specting certain  drafts  of  the  militia  of  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, be  printed,  ■with  said  documents,  -which  have  been 
previously  ordered  to  be  printed  by  this  house. 

Mr.  Storrs  moved  to  amend  this  resolution  by  striking 
out  these  words:  “with  said  documents,  which  have 
been  previously  ordered  to  be  printed  by  this  house.  ” 

And  on  this  amendment  a debate  arose,  which  occupied 
the  house  till  near  7 o’clock,  when  it  was  finally  termi- 
nated by  the  previous  question. 

The  turning  points  of  the  debate  were,  whether  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  and  documents  should 
accompany  the  report,  or  should  be  printed  separately 
from  it,  (as  ordered  to  be  printed),  when  first  laid  before 
the  house:  whether  they  should  be  printed  in  the  order 
in  which  they  had  come  from  the  war  department,  or 
la  a different  order,  as  arranged  by  the  committee;  or 
whether  they  should  not  be  printed  twice,  first  in  the 
one  order,  as  forming  part  of  an  executive  communica- 
tion, and  then  in  the  other  order,  as  pertaining  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  military  affairs. 

The  debate  was  characterised  by  a good  deal  of  anima- 
tion, though  necessarily  limited  in  its  scope. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  lay  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  on  the  table,  (the  effect  of  which  would  have 
been,  it  was  supposed,  to  have  the  documents  printed  as 
received  from  the  war  department),  but  all  motions  to 
this  effect  were  negatived. 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Beecher  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  motion  before  the  house,  to  Mon- 
day next — but  equally  in  vain.  The  yeas  being  71,  the 
nays  110.  A motion  to  adjourn  was  rejected  by  a still 
larger  majority— yeas  36,  nays  155. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Storrs  was  then  negatived — 
yeas  82,  nays  107.  When,  after  some  fux'ther  debate, 
Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Ken.  moved  the  previous  question. 

The  house  sustained  the  motion — ayes  99,  noes  71. 

And  the  question  being  put,  “Shall  the  main  question 
now  be  put?”  (which  excludes  all  amendments  and  all 
further  debate),  it  was  carried  by  yeas  and  nays — yeas 
105,  nays  75. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  it  was  adopted  by  yeas  and  nays  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS. — William  Addan.s,  Mark  Alexander,  Robert 
Allen,  Willis  Alston,  John  Anderson,  JohnS.  Barbour, 
Philip  P.  Barbour,  Stephen  Barlow,  D.  L.  Barringer, 
George  O.  Belden,  John  Bell,  John  Blair,  James  Bu- 
chanan, Rudolph  Bunner,  C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Samuel  P. 
CarBon,  John  Carter,  Thomas  Chilton,  N.  H.  Cl»it>or»o, 
John  C.  Clark,  Henry  W.  Cornier,  Richard  Coulter, 
iHjivkl  Crockett,  Henry  Daniel,  Thos.  Davenport,  War- 
ren R.  Davis,  John  J.  De  Graff,  Robert  Desha,  William 
Drayton,  Joseph  Duncan,  Jonas  Earll,  jr.  James  Find- 
lay, John  Floyd,  Ya.  John  Floyd,  Geo.  Tomlinson  Fort, 
Chauncey  Forward,  Joseph  Fry,  Levin  Gale,  Nathaniel 
Garrow,  George  R.  Gilmer,  Innis  Green,  William  Haile, 
Thomas  H.  Hall,  James  Hamilton,  jr.  Jonathan  Harvey 
Charles  E.  Haynes,  Selah  R.  Hobbie,  Michael  Hoffman. 
Gabriel  Holmes,  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Jacob  C.  Isacks. 
Jonathan  Jennings,  Jeromus  Johnson,  Richard  Keese 
Adam  King,  George  Kremer,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Joseph 
Lecompte,  Pryor  Lee, Edward  Livingston,  WilsonLump- 
kln,  John  Magee,  John  H.  Marable,  William  D.  Mar- 
tin, William  McCoy,  George  McDuffie,  Robert  McHal- 
ton,  Samuel  McKean,  John  McKee,  Daniel  H.  Miller 
John  Mitchell,  Thomas  R.  Mitchell,  James  C.  Mitchell 
Thomas  P.  Moore,  Gabriel  Moore,  William  T.  Nuck 
oils,  Robert  Orr,  jr.  George  W.  Owen,  James  K.  Polk, 
William  Ramsay,  James  W.  Ripley,  William  C.  Rives 
John  Roane,  William  Russell,  A.  H.  Shepperd,  Alexan- 
der Smyth,  Michael  C.  Sprigg,  Wm.  Slanberry,  James 
S.  Stevenson,  John  B.  Sterigere,  Andrew  Stewart,  John 
G.  Slower,  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  Wiiey  Thompson,  James 
Trezvant,  Starling  Tucker,  Daniel  Turner,  Espy  Van 
Horn , G.  C.  Verplank,  Aaron  Ward.  John  C.  Weems, 


Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  Richard  H.  Wilde,  Epharaim  K. 
Wilson,  John  J.  Wood,  George  Wolf, Silas  Wright,  jr. 
Joel  Yancey — 108. 

NAYS. — Samuel  S.  Allen,  Samuel  Anderson,  ’Wil- 
liam Armstrong.  John  Bailey,  John  Baldwin,  Noyes 
Barber,  Ichabod  Bartlett,  Isaac  C.  Bates,  Philemon 
Beecher,  William  L.  Brent,  Titus  Brown,  John  H. 
Bryan,  R.  A.  Buckner, Daniel  A.  A.  Buck,  James  Clark, 
Lewis  Condict,W.  Creighton,  jr.  John  Culpeper,  John 
Davenport,  John  Davis,  Clement  Dorsey*  Henry  W. 
Dwight,  Daniel  G.  Garnsey,  Joseph  Healy,  Jonathan 
Hunt,  Ralph  J.  Ingersoll,  Kensey  Johns,  jr.  Isaac  Leffier, 
Rb’t.  P.  Letcher,  Peter  Little,  John  Locke,  Henry  Mar- 
kell,  H.  C.  Martindale,  Dudley  Marvin,  Rufus  Mclntire, 
William  McLean,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  Orange  Merwip, 
Thomas  Metcalfe,  Charles  Miner,  Thos.  Newton,  Jere- 
miah O’Brien,  Dutee  J.  Pearce,  Elisha  Phelps,  Isaac 
Pierson.  David  Plant,  John  Read,  Joseph  Richardson, 
John  Sergeant,  John  Sloane,  Oliver  H.  Smith,  Peleg 
Spargue,  James  Strong,  Samuel  Swann,  John  W.  Tay- 
lor, PhineasL.  Tracy,  Ebenezer  Tucker,  Joseph  Vance, 
John  Varnum,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  George  E.  Wales* 
Thomas  Whipple,  jr.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Lewis  Wil- 
liams, James  Wilson,  Joseph  F.  Wingate,  John  Woods, 
David  Woodcock,  John  C.  Wright — 69. 

[At  some  period  during  the  proceedings,  Mr.  H’3  reso- 
lution underwent  an  alteration,  by  substituting,  for  the 
words  moved  to  be  stricken  out  by  Mr.  Storrs,  these 
words:  “And  that  the  documents  heretofore  ordered  to 
he  printed,  shall,  when  printed,  be  appended  to  said  re- 
port, in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  arranged  by  the 
committee.”] 

So  the  documents  from  the  war  department  were  or- 
dered to  be  appended  to  the  report  thereon  from  the. 
committee  of  military  affairs,  and  printed  in  the  order 
designated  by  the  committee. 

Those  gentlemen  who  engaged  in  the  debate  were 
Messrs.  Hamilton,  Polk , Weems,  Ingham,  Floyd , 
Haynes , Stevenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  Stoims,  Horsey , 
Burges,  Whittlesey , Whipple,  Bartlett,  Woodcock,  Tay - 
.or,  Wright,  Woods,  Sprague,  Sloan,  Marvin , Broivnf 
Beecher,  Reed,  Dorsey  and  Drayton.'] 

After  the  decision  of  this  question, -the  house  adjourn- 
ed. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  12.  Mr.  Floyd  of  Virginia,  moved  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble until  to-morrow,  viz: 

Resolved,  &c.  That  the  president  of  the  senate,  and 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  be  authorized  to 
close  this  session,  by  adjournment  of  their  respective 
houses,  on  the  8th  day  of  April  next. 

Mr.  Mallary  submitted  some  amendments  to  the  bill 
in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  im- 
ports; which  were  committed  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union,  to  which  that  bill  is 
committed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  the  house  went  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  Mr,  Cow-  • 
diet  in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  naval  service  for  the  year  1828.  The  bill 
was  read  through  and  then  taken  up  by  sections;  and  the 
clause  of  appropriation  for  the  pay  and  subsistence  being 
under  consideration,  some  debate  arose,  which  continued 
to  the  usual  hour  of  adjournment,  when  the  committee 
rose  reported  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again  and  the 
house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  13.  Ambrose  II.  Sevie  appeared, 
produced  his  credentials  as  a delegate  from  xYrkansas,  was 
qualified  and  took  his  seat.  Mr.  Strong  presented  a me- 
morial from  the  farmers  and  and  wool  growers  of  New 
York,  praying  for  further  protection  to  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, which  was  committed  to  the  committee  of  the, 
whole  house.  Several  committees  made  reports  on  the 
subjects  referred  to  them,  and  some  minor  business  was 
transacted,  when  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  rose, 
and  said,  as  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee was  now  printed,  and  on  the  tables  of  the  house, 
he  gave  notice  that,  on  Tuesday  next,  a motion  would 
be  made  that  the  house  resolve  itself  into  a committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  with  a view  to  con- 
sider the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures, entitled  “A  bill  in  alteration  of.  the  several  acts 
imposing  duties  on  imports,  ” 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Strong  the  house  went  into  com-  I 
mittee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  Mr.  L on-  . 
diet  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  establishing  the  terrritory  ot 
Huron,  but  there  being  a general  desire  to  take  up  the 
navy  appropriation  bill,  it  was  accordingly  considered,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  McDuffie 

Much  conversation  and  debate  occurred  on  several 
items  of  this  bill,  and  various  amendments  were  offered 
and  adopted.  An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoffman 
to  fill  the  blank  in  the  section  which  provides  for  the  pay 
and  subsistence  of  officers,  with  $1,100,081  75,  instead  ot 
$1,176,3*^  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  committee 
of  and  means,  in  conformity  with  the  estimates  from 
tfee  navy  department,  caused  a debate  which  lasted  until 
four  o’clock.  Mr.  Hoffman  advocated  the  amendment 
at  length,  being  opposed  to  the  increase  of  officers  pro- 
posed by  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

The  motion  wras  opposed  by  Messrs.  Sprague , Gil- 
mer, Ingersoll,  Wood,  of  New  York,  Bartlett,  Drayton 
and  Weems,  and  again  advocated  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  in  a 
closing  speech,  in  which  he  replied  to  the  several  gentle- 
men who  had  opposed  the  motion. 

The  question  being  then  put  first  upon  the  larger  sum 
moved  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  it  was  car- 
ried in  the  affirmative — Ayes  104.  Noes  53. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bill;  but, 
before  any  order  was  taken  thereon,  the  house  adjourned. 

THURSDAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  senate  was  chiefly  oucupied  in  considering  the  re- 
port of  the  select  committee  on  the  rules  of  the  senate, 
the  amendment  to  the  sixth  rule,  proposed  bv  Mr. 
Foot,  being  under  consideration,  which  was  finally  agreed 
to  after  a spirited  debate — ayes  44,  nays  Messrs.  Smith , 
of  Md.  and  Macon. 

The  vice  president  then  rose,  and  said,  that  he  took 
this  opportunity  to  express  his  entire  satisfaction  with 
that  portion  of  the  amendment  giving  to  senators  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair,  as  it  was 
not  only  according  to  strict  principle,  but  would  relieve 
the  chair  from  a most  delicate  duty.  As  to  the  power 
conferred  upon  the  chair,  it  w as  not  for  him  to  speak;  but 
he  assured  the  senate  that  he  should  always  endeavor  to 
exercise  it  with  strict  impartiality'. 

Mr.  Foot  then  moved  to  amend  the  7th  rule  by  insert- 
ing, after  the  words  “called  to  order,”  the  words  “by  a 
senator,”  making  it  requisite  to  write  down  the  offending 
words  uttered  by  a member,  only  when  a senator  should 
have  called  him  to  order;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  house , in  committee  of  the  whole,  took  up  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  internal  improvements,  in 
which  it  was  engaged  until  near  four  o’clock,  when  the 
committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 
Message  from  the  president  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a report  Jrom  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
the  correspondence  -with  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, relative  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence. 

Washington,  7th  January,  1828. 
To  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

In  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, of  the  17th  of  last  month,  I transmit  to  the 
house  a report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  government  of  Great  Britian,  re- 
lative to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

•-The  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  has  been  referred  a 
resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives,  of  the  17th. 
ult.  requesting  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
municate to  that  house,  “if  not  in  his  opinion,  incompa- 
tible with  the  public  interest,  the  correspondence  of  this 
government  with  that  of  Great  Britian,  relative  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,”  has  the  honor 
to  submit  to  the  president  the  accompanying  papers,  be- 
ing extracts  and  copies  of  letters  and  documents,  con- 
nected with  that  subject  and  explanatory  of  the  same. 

H.  CLAY. 

Department  of  state, 

Washington,  5th  January,  1828 


LIST  OF  PAPERS 

j Accompanying  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  of  the 
5th  January,  1828. 

Extract.  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Rush,  dated  23d  June,  1823. 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams,  12th  Aug.  1824. 

Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  19th  June,  1826. 

Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  8th  Aug.  1826. 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr  Clay,  21st  Sept.  1827. 

Mr.  Gallatiu  to  Mr.  Clay,  1st  Oct.  1827. 

B.  Protocol  18. 

N.  Protocol  24:  * 

4 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Rush,  dated 

department  of  state,  Washington  23 d June , 1 823. 

“With  regard  to  the  right  of  that  portion  ot  our  people 
to  navigate  the  river  St  Lawrence,  to  and  from  the  ocean, 
it  has  never  yet  been  discussed  between  us  and  the  Bri- 
tish government.  I have  little  doubt  that  it  may  be 
established  upon  the  sound  and  general  principles  of 
the  law  of  nature;  and  if  it  has  not  been  distinctly  and 
explicitily  asserted  in  negotiation  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment, hitherto,  it  is  because  the  benefits  of  it  have 
been,  as  the  committee  remark,  tacitly  conceded,  or 
because  the  interest,  now  become  so  great,  and  daily 
acquiring  additional  moment,  has,  it  may  almost  be 
said,  orignated  since  the  acknowledgment  of  our  inde- 
pendence by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

“The  memorial  from  the  committee  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Franklin  county,  New  York,  is  perfectly  correct, 
when  it  asserts  this  right  upon  the  principles  asserted 
at  the  period  when  our  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  in  question;  and  so  far  as  the  right,  by  the  law 
nature,  was  maintained  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
in  that  case,  so  far  is  the  government  of  the  United 
States  bound  to  maintain,  for  the  people  of  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  and  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Vermont,  the  natural  right 
of  communicating  with  the  ocean,  by  the  only  outlet,  pro- 
vided by  nature,  from  the  w aters  bordering  upon  their 
shores. 

“We  know  that  the  possession  of  both  the  shores  of 
a river,  at  its  mouth,  has  heretofore  been  held  to  give 
the  right  of  obstructing  or  interdicting  the  navigation  of 
it  to  the  people  of  other  nations,  inhabiting  the  banks  of 
the  river,  above  the  boundary  of  that  in  possession 
of  its  mouth.  But  the  exclusive  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  a river,  originates  in  the  social  compact,  and  is  a 
right  of  sovereignty.  The  right  of  navigating  the  river  is 
a right  of  nature,  preceding  it  in  point  ot*  time,  and  which 
the  sovereign  right  of  one  nation  cannot  annihilate,  as 
belonging  to  the  people  ol  another. 

“This  principle  has  been  substantially  recognized  by 
all  the  parties  to  the  European  alliance,  and  part  icularly 
by  Great  Britian  at  the  negotiation  of  the  Vienna  con- 
gresc  treaties.  It  is  recognized  by  the  stipulations  of 
those  tT*t"iuca,  which  declare  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine 
the  Neck>er,  the  Mayne,  the  Mozelle,  the  Maese,  and  the 
Scheldt,  free  to  all  nations.  The  object  of  those  stipu- 
lations, undoubtedly,  was,  to  make  the  navigation  of 
those  rivers  effectively  free  to  all  the  people  dwel- 
ling upon  their  banks,  and  to  abolish  all  those  unnatu- 
ral and  unjust  restrictions,  by  which  the  people  of  the 
interior  of  Germany  had,  before  that  time,  been  depri- 
ved of  theln  natural  outlet  to  the  sea  by  the  abuse  of 
that  right  of  sovereignty  which  imputed  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  and  property  over  a river  to  the  state  posses- 
sing both  shores  at  its  mouth.  There  is  no  principal  of 
national  law  upon  which  those  articles  of  the  Vienna  con- 
gress treaties  could  be  founded,  which  will  not  apply  to 
sustain  the  right  of  the  people  of  thisunion  to  navigate 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  the  ocean. 

“These  ideas  are  suggested  to  you,  to  be  used,  first, 
in  conference  with  the  British  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and,  afterwards,  if  necessary,  in  correspondence  with  him. 
The  manner  and  the  time  of  presenting  them,  will  be 
best  judged  by  your  discretion.  By  the  two  acts  of  par- 
liament, of  3d  Geo.  4.  chs.  44  and'  119,  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  our  territories  to  the  ocean 
is,  in  fact,  conceded  to  ns.  By  the  first,  from  the  ocean 
to  Quebec;  and,  by  the  second,  from  any  part  of  our' 
territories  to  the  same  port.  But  a discretionary  power 
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is  givert  to  the  colonial  governments  in  Canada  to  with- 
draw the  latter  of  these  concessions,  by  excepting  any 
•of  the  Canadian  ports  from  those  to  which  our  vessels 
are  by' the  act  made  admissible;  and  the  duties  imposed 
by  the  act,  upon  all  those  of  our  exports  which  could 
render  the  trade  profitable,  are  prohibitory. 

Extract  of  a despatch  (J\ro.  10)  from  J\lr.  Rush  to  'Mr. 

Adams,  dated 

London',  August  12*1824. 

“The  act  of  parliament  of  the  fifth;  of  August,  1822, 
having  immediate  relation  to  the  commercial  intercom's, 
between  tjje  United -States,  and  the  British  continental 
possessions  in  their  neighborhood,  l naturally  regarded 
it,  as  your  instructions  to  mejiad  done,  in  connexion  with 
the  act  of  June  the  2ith,  1 822.  This  brought  under  con- 
sideration our  claim  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  Between  this  question,  and  the, questions  of 
cpmmercial  intercourse  under  the  act  o£  June,  1822,  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  were  constantly  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  any  connexion.  Nevertheless,  looking  to 
your  instructions,  and  as  well  to  the  reason  of  them,  as 
to  their  authority,  I treated  the  two  questions  as  belong- 
ing to  one  and  the  same  general  subject.  They  asked 
whether,  taking  the  two  acts  ot'  parliament  together,  the 
United  States  (lid  not  already  enjoy  the  navigation  of 
this  river?  I said  that  they  did:  by  the  act  of  June  the 
24th,  1822,  they  enjoyed  it  from  the  ocean  to  Quebec; 
and  by  that  of  August  the,  5th,  1822,  from  any  part  of 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  to  Quebec  But, 
from  the  fact  of  the  colonial  governments  in  Canada, 
being  invested  with  a discretionary  power  to  withdraw 
the  latter  of  these  concessions,  by  excepting  any'  of  the 
Canadian  ports  from  those  to  which  our  vessels  were 
made  admissible,  it  followed  that  our  enjoyment:  of  the 
navigation  of  this  river  was  rendered  contingent  upon 
British  permission.  This  was  a tenure  not  reconcilable 
in  the  opinion  of  the  government  of  'the  United  States, 
with  the  growing  and  permanent  wants  of. their  citizens 
in  that  portion  of  the  union  or  with  the  rights  of  the  nation. 
It  was  duo  to  both  these  considerations  that  it  should 
stand  upon  a different  tenure,  and  the  time  had  arrived 
when  it  was  desirable  that  the  two  nations  should  come 
to  an  understanding  upon  a question  of  so  much  import- 
ance.. 

“The  British  plenipotentiaries  next  asked,  whether 
any  question  was  about  to  be  raised  on  the -right  of  Great 
Britain  to  exclude,  altogether,  year's  of  the  United 
States  from  trading  with  U*- -ih  ports  situated  upon  the 
St.  Lawrence,  or  -eise where,  in  Canada ? I replied  that 
I was  not  prepared  absolutely  to  deny  such  a right  in 
Great  Britain,  to  whatever  considerations  its  exercise 
might  be  open.  I remarked,  also,  that  it  seemed  al- 
ready' to  have  been  substantially  exercised  by  this  act  of 
the  5th  of  August,  1822:  for,  by  its  provisions,  only  cer- 
tain enumerated  articles  were  allowed  to  be  exported 
from  the  United  States  into  Canadian  ports,  and  duties 
were  laid  upon  these  articles,  which  might  bo  said  to 
amount  a to  prohibition.  I added,  that,  although  the  fore- 
going act  had  not  laid  any  duty  on  tire  merchandise  of 
the  United  States  descending  the  St.  Lawrence  with  a 
view  to  exportation  by  sea,  yet  that  aivact  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  (lid,  viz:  upon  they-  timber  and  lumber, 
which  made  it  highly  expedient  that  the  relative  rights 
of  the  parties  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  this  great  stream, 
should  be  ascertained.  1 here  went  iuto  a review  of  the 
footing  upon  .which  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadas  stood,  under  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  1 794.  The  memorial  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Franklin  county,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  ye-' 
port  of  the  committee  of  the 'house  of  representatives 
upon  that  document,  furnished  me  with  the  necessary 
lights  Tor  executing  this  duty,  as  well  as  for 'pointing  out 
the  injurious  and  burdensome  operation  of  the  act  of  the  J 
5th  of  August,  1822.  The  latier  act  had.  superseded 
all  the  former  conditions  of  this  intercourse.  With 
these  conditions,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  had 
been,  I said,  content,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  had 
been  found,  on  experience,  satisfactory  on  both  sides. 
The  treaty  stipulations  oi'1794,  were  among  the  arti- 
cles of  that  instrument  declared,  when  it  was  made,  to 
be  permanent;  and  so  mutually  beneficial  had  appeared 
<o  be  their  operation,  that*  both  parties  continued,  in 


practice,  to  make  them  the  rule  of  their  conduct  for 
some  years  alter  the  war  of  1812,  until-,  by  the  acts  of 
parliament,  just  recited,  Great  Britain  chose  to  consider 
the  intervention  of  that  war  as  putting  au  end  to  their  va- 
lidity. This  state  of  things,  bv  remitting  each  party  to 
their  anterior  and  original  rights , rendered  it  manifestly 
incumbent  upon  the  government  of  the  United  State*s 
now  to  attempt  to  settle,  by  convention,  or  in  some  other 
manner,  with  GVeat  Britain,  the  true  nature  of  the  tenure 
by  which  they  held  the  navigation  of  this  stream.  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  remarks  by  which  f illustrated 
the  propriety  of  adding  to  the  two  articles  h hicli  l had 
offered  for  the  regulation. of  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonics 
whether -continental  or  insular,  a third  article  relating 
exclusively  to,  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. — 
A third  article  will  be  found,  accordingly,  in  this  con- 
nexion, as*  part  of  our  projet,  already  referred  to,  as  an- 
nexed to  the  protocol  of  the  third  conference.  Its  stipu- 
lations were,  that  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
its  whole  length  and  breadth,  to  and  from  the  sea, 
should  be  at  ail  times  equally  free  to  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  both  countries,  and  tl»nt  the  vessels  belonging 
to  either  party  should  never  be  subject  to  any  molesta- 
tion whatever  by  the  other,  or  to  the  payment  of  any 
duty  for  this  right  of  navigation.  After  this  unequivocal 
provision,  it  concluded  with  a ciause'that,  regarding  such 
reasonable  and  moderate  tolls  as  either  side  might  vlaim 
and  appear  to  he  entitled  to,  the  contracting  parties  would 
treat  at  a future  day,  in  order  that  the  principles  regu- 
lating such  tolls  might  be  adjusted  to  mutual  satisfaction. 

“1  deemed  it  most  advisable  to -ingraft  upon  the  arti- 
cle this  principle  respecting  toils,'  although  it  was  not 
particularly  mentioned  in  y our  despatch.  In  pursuing 
into  their  details  some  of  the  general  principles  which 
you  had  laid  down,  I was  left  under  the  impression  that 
our  title  to  navigate  this  river,  independently  of  the  con- 
sent of  Great  Britain,  could  be  made  out  with  more 
complete  and  decisive  strength,  under  the  qualified  ad- 
mission ot  the  claim  to  toil.  The  writers  on  public  law 
had  generally  so  treated  the  subject,  and,  in  some  of  the 
modern  treaties,  of  high  authority  in  our  favor,  on  the 
general  question,  the  admission  was,  also,  to  be  seen. 
I refer  particularly  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  of 'the  thirtieth  ot  May,  1814,  between  the  allied 
powers  and  France,  where,  after  providing  for  the  free 
navigation  oftheBhine  to  all  persons,  it  is  agreed  that 
principles  should  be  laid  down,  at  a future  congress,  for 
the  collection  oi  the  duties  by  the  states  on  it  s banks,  iu 
the  manner  Anost  equal  and  favorable  to  the  commerce 
of  all  nations,  in  adverting  to  the  claim  of  toll,  as  a 
question  only  for  future  discussion,  and  one  that  might  be 
of  like  interest  to  both  parties,  (the  British  navigation  of 
this  river  being  obliged,  m some  parts,  to  pass  close  to 
our  bank),  and,  moreover,  where  the  clan.;,  if  advanced 
on  either  sjde,  was  to  be  made  dependent,  on  sufficient 
cause  being  shown  for  it,  1 did  not  believe  that  i was 
Josing  sight  of  any  principle  of  value  to  the  United  Stales 
in  tins  controversy . T he  clause,  I hope,  will  be  found 
to  have  been  too  guarded  at  its  terms  to  be  open  to  such 
a risk. 

“There  was  another  point  on  which  1 felt  more  uncer- 
tainty. 1 he  navigation  of  this  stream,  although  1 believ- 
ed It  could  be  demonstrated  to  be  the  just  right  of  the 
people  o the  United  Stales,  could  not  draw  after  it  all 
its  benefits  to  them,  without  a concurrent  right  of  stop- 
ping at  some  point,  or  port,  w here  both  of  its  hanks  fell 
within  the  colonial  territory  of  Great  Britain.  Upon 
w hat  tooting  was  i to  treat  this  latter  and  subordinate 
question?  Tour  instructions  had  not  dealt  w ith  it,  and  I 
tell  my  self  at  a loss,  it  couid  scarcely  be  doubted  but 
tust-j  our  right  to  navigate  the  river  being  established, 
Britain  w ould,  as  matter  of  mternatioqal  comity , and  as 
j an  arrangement  advantageous  also  to  herself,  allow  us  a 
place  of  entry  for  our  vessels,  and  deposite  for  our  pro- 
duce, somewhere  on  its  shores.  She  has  so  largely,  of 
late  y ears,  been  extending  the  warehousing  system  to  all 
other  nations,  foi  then*  convenience  and  her  own,  that  it 
might  well  he  presumed  she  would  not  exclude  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  a participation  in  it  at  Quebec,  or  else-; 
w here,  at  a suitable  port  m Canada,  Yet  I felt  it  to  be  a 
point  of  some  delicacy,  and  therefore  thought  that  ijt 
w ould  be  most  judicious  to  leave  it  wholly  untouched 
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er  reason  operated  with  me  tor  j “My  reply  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  British  plenipo- 
was  able  to  carry  tnv  investiga-  j tentiaries.  They  combatted  the  claim  with  increased 


in  my  proposal.  Another 
As  far  as 

lions  into  the  point,  I found  mnch  ground  for  supposing  ! earnestness,  declaring  that  it  was  altogether  untenable, 
that  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  a river  under  tin*  strong  | and  of  a nature  to  be  totally  and  unequivocally  rejected, 
circumstances  wliu  h marked  that  of  the  United  States  to  Instead  of  having  the  sanction  of  public  law,  the  law  and 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  would  involve,  as  an  ; the  practice  of  nations  equally  disclaimed  it.  Could  I 


incident,  the  right  of  innocent  stoppage  somewhere  an 
the  shores;  an  incident  indispensable  to  the  beneficial  en- 
joyment of  the  right  itself  By  the  seventh  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  of  1763 /the  free  navig  tion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  granted  to  Great  Britain,  but  w ithout  any  clause 
securing  to  Br'^h  vessels  the  privilege  of  stopping  at 
New  Orle3w:5  then  a French  port,  or  at  any  other  port 
or  place  0,1  an)‘  part  of  the  shores.  Yet  the  historical 
fact  appears  to  have  been,  that  Britain  did  use  New  Or- 
leans as  a place  for  her  vessels  to  stop  at,  and  this  without 
any  subsequent  arrangement  with  France  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  case  becomes  still  stronger,  if,  afterwards, 
■when  New  Orleans  fell  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  the  Bri- 
tish continued  to  use  it  !or  the  same  purpose,  contrary, 
at  first,  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  governor  of 
that  tov/n,  which  is  also  believed  to  have  been  the  fact. 


shew  w ere  was  to  he  found,  in  either,  the  least  warrant 
for  its  assertion  ? Was  it  not  a claim  plainly  inconsistent 
with  the  paramount  authority  and  exclusive  possession 
of  Great  Britain } Could  she  for  one  moment  listen  to  it? 

“I  remarked,  that  the  claim  had  been  put  forward  by 
the  United  Slates  because  of  the  great  national  interests 
involved  in  it;  yet,  that  this  consideration,  high  as  it  was, 
would  never  he  looked  at  but  in  connexion  with  the  just 
rights  of  Great  Britain.  For  this  course  of  proceeding, 
both  the  principles  aud^ractice  of  my  government  might 
well  he  taken  as  the  guarantee.  The  claim  was,  there- 
fore, far  from  being  put  forw  ard  in  any  unfriendly  spirit, 
and  would  lie  subject  to  a frank  and  full  interchange  of 
sentiments  between  the  two  governments.  1 was  obvi- 
ously bound,  I admitted,  to  make  known,  on  behalf  of 
mine,  the  grounds  on  which  the  claim  was  advanced — >a 


I abstained,  however,  from  asserting,  in  this  negotiation,  ! duty  which  I would  not  fail  to  perform.  1 stated  that 


the  subordinate  right  in  question. 

“On  the  principal  question  of  our  equal  right  with  the 
British  to  the  entire  and  unobstructed  navigation  of  this 
river,  I dwelt  with  all  the  emphasis  demanded  by  its  mag- 
nitude. I spoke  of  it  as  a question  intimately  connected 
with  the  present  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
assumed  an  aspect  yet  more  commanding  in  its  bearing 
upon  their  future  population  and  destinies.  Already 
the  immense  regions  which  bordered  upon  the  lakes  and 
northern  rivers  of  the  United  States,  were  rapidly  filling 
up  with  inhabitants,  ami  soon  the  dense  millions  who 
would  cover  them,  would  point  to  the  paramount  and 
irresistible  necessity  for  the  use  of  this  great  stream,  as 
their  only  natural  highway  to  the' ocean.  Nor  Was  the 
question  one  of  magnitude  to  this  part  of  the  union  alone. 
The  whole  nation  felt  their  stake  in  it;  the  middle  and 
the  north  more  immediately;  but  all  the  rest  by  the  mul- 
tiplied ties  and  connexions  which  bound  up  their  wants, 
their  interests,  and  their  sympathies,  with  the  middleand 
the  north.  It  was  under  such  a view  of  the  immediate 
and  prospective  value  of  this  navigation  to  us,  that  I first 
presented  it  to  the  notice  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries 
as  a question  of  right.  I told  them  that  they  must  under- 
stand this  to  be  the  sense  in  which  I had  drawn-  up  the 
article  upon  the  subject,  and  that  it  was  the  sense  in 
which  I felt  myself  bound,  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States,  to  urge  its  adoption. 

“I  approach  an  interesting  part  of  this  negotiation  when 
I come  to  make  known  in  what  maimer  the  Bril  is!i  pleni- 
potentiaries received  this  disclosure.  Thev  said  that,  on 
principles  of  accommodation,  they  Were  willing  to  treat  of 
this  claim  with  the  United  Slates  in  a spirit  of  entire  ami- 
ty; that  is,  as  they  explained,  to  treat  of  it  as  a concession 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain;  for  which  the  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  offer  a fall  equivalent.  This  was 
the  only  light  in  which  they  could  entertain  the  question. 
As  to  the  claim  of  right , they  hoped  that  it  would  not  even 
he  advanced;  persisted  in,  they  were  w illing  to  persuade 
themselves  It,  would  never  be.'  It  was  equally  novel  and 
extraordinary.  They  could  not  repress  their  strong  feel- 
ings of  surprise  at  its  bare  intimation.  Great  Britain 
possessed  the  absolute,  sovereignty  over  this  river,  in  all 
parts  where  both  its  banks  were  of  her  territorial  do- 
minion. Her  right,  hence,  to  exclude  a foreign  nation 
from  navigating  it,  was  not  to  be  doubted,  scarcely  to  he 
discussed.  This  was  the  manner  in  which' it  was  at  first 
received,  I hey  opposed  to  the  claim  an  immediate, 
positive,  unqualified  resistance. 

“I  said  that  our  claim  was  neither  novel  nor  extraor- 
dinary. It  was  one  that  had  been  well  considered  bv  my 
government,  and  was  believed  to  be  maintainable  on  the 
soundest  principles  of  public  law.  The  question  Had 
been  familiar  to  the  past,  discussions  of  the  United  States, 
as  their  state  papers,  which  were  before  the  world,  would 
show.  It  had  been  asserted,  and  successfully  asserted, 
iu  relation  to  another  great  river  of  the  American  conti- 
nent; flowing  to  the  south,  the  Mississippi,  at  a time  when 
both  of  its  lower  banks  were  under  the  dominion  of  a fo- 
reign power.  The  essential  principles  that  had  governed 
the  one  case,  were  now  applicable  to  the  other. 


we  considered  our  right  to  the  navigation  of  this  river, 
as  strictly  a natural  right.  This  was  the  firm  foundation 
on  which  it  would  be  placed.  This  was  the  light  in  which 
it  was  defensible  on  the  highest  authorities,  no  less  than 
on  the  soundest  principles.  If,  indeed,  it  had  ever  here- 
tofore been  supposed  that  the  possession  of  both  the 
shores  of  a river  below,  had  conferred  the  right  of  inter- 
dicting the  navigation  of  it  to  the  people  of  other  nations 
inhabiting  its  upper  banks,  the  examination  of  such  a 
principle  would  at  once  disclose  the  objections  to  it.  The 
exclusive  right  of  jurisdiction  over  a river  could  only 
originate  in  the  social  compact, and  be  claimed  as  aright, 
of  sovereignty.  The  right  of  navigating  the  river  was  a 
right  of  nature,  preceding  in  point  of  time,  and  which 
the  mere  sovereign  right  of  one  nation  could  not  annihi- 
late as  belonging  to  the  people  of  another.  It  was  a rig^it 
essential  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  human  society, 
and  conformable  to  the  voice  of  mankind,  in  all  ages  and 
countries.  The  principle  on  which  it  rested,  challenged 
such  universal  assent,  that,  wherever  it  had  not  been  al- 
lowed, it  might  be  imputed  to  the  triumph  of  power  or 
injustice  over  right,  its  recovery  and  exercise  had  still 
been  objects  precious  among  nations,  and  it  was  happily 
acquiring  fresh  sanction  from  the' his. best  examples  ot 
modern  times.  The  parties  to  the  European  alliance 
had,  in  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  declared  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Necker,  the  Mayne,  Moselle,  the 
Maese,  and  the  Scheldt,  should  be  l ee  to  all  nations. 
The  object  of  these  stipulations  wras  a-  evident  as  praise- 
worthy. It  could  have  been  no  other  than  to  render  the 
navigation  of  those  rivers  free  to  all  the  people  dwelling* 
up  Mi  their  bariks;  thus  abolishing  those  unjust  restrictions 
by  which  the  people  of  the  interior  of  Germany  had  been 
too  often  deprived  of  their  natural  outlet  to  the  sea,  by  an 
abuse  of  that,  right  of  sovereignty,  which  claimed  for  a 
state,  happening  to  possess  both  the  shores  of  a river  at 
its  mouth,  the  < xelusive  property  over  it.  There  was 
no  principle  of  national  law  upon  which  the  stipulations 
of  the  above  treaties  could  lie  founded,  which  did  not 
equally  apply  to  the  cast  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was 
thus  that  1 opened  our  general  doctrine.  It  was  from 
such  principles  that  I deduced  our  right  to  navigate  this 
river,  independent  of  the  mere  favor  or  concession  of 
Great  Britain;  and,  consequently,  independent  of  any 
claim,  on  her  side,  to  an  equivalent. 

“I  abstain  from  any  further  recapitulation  to  you  of  the 
principles  which  I invoked,  or  of  tiie  authorities  to  which 
l referred,  for  a reason  to  be  now  mentioned.  It  will  be 
seen,  by  the  first  protocol,  that  our  agreement  had  been 
to  carry  on  ‘the  negotiation  by  conference  and  proto- 
col. This,  the  more  usual  mode  at  all  times,  was  coil/- 
ceived  to  lie  peculiar  by  appropriate  where  the  subjects  to 
be  handled  were  so  various,  and  their  details,  in  some  in- 
stances, so  extensive.  It  was  recomeuded,  also,  and  this 
was  of  higher  sway  with  me,  bv  tiie  example  of  the  ne- 
gotiation of  1818,  in  the  course  of  w hich  some  ofthe  same 
subjects  had  been  discussed  by  this  government.  Never- 
theless, eacli  party  had  reserved,  under  this  agreement, 
the  right  of  annexing  to  the  protocol  any  written  state- 
ment that  might  be  considered  necessary,  as  matter  either 
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of  record,  or  of  explanation.  In  your  instructions  to  me 
respecting  this  claim  to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, a question  wholly  new  as  between  the  two  nations, 
you  had  adverted  to  my  presenting  it  in  writing,  if  neces- 
sary, and  I determined,  under  all  the  circumstances,  that 
I should  not  properly  come  up  to  my  duty,  unless  by 
adopting  this  mode.  The  question  was  not  only  new, 
but  of  the  greatest  moment.  I saw,  also,  from  the  be- 
gining,  that  it  would  encounter  the  most  decided  oppo- 
sition from  Great  Britain.  In  proportion  as  her  plenipo- 
tentiaries became  explicit  and  peremptory  in  denying  it, 
did  it  occur  to  me  that  it  would  be  proper,  on  my  part, 
to  be  unequivocal  in  its  assertion.  This  could  be  best 
done  upon  paper.  This  would  carry  the  claim  distinctly 
to  the  archives  of  this  government,  rather  than  trust  it 
to  foundations  more  uncertain  and  fugitive.  It  would 
explain  as  well  as  record,  the  sense  in  which  it  was  in- 
serted on  the  protocol.  Another  motive  with  me  for 
this  course,  and  scarcely  a secondary  one,  was,  that  it 
would  serve  to  draw  from  Great  Britain,  in  the  same 
form,  a precise  and  full  avowal  of  the  grounds  on  which 
she  designed  to  oppose  the  claim.  On  a question  so 
large,  and  which,  from  all. that  I perceived  to  mark  its 
first  opening  between  the  two  governments,  could  hardly 
fail  to  come  under  discussion  again  hereafter,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  my  government 
to  be  in  possesion  of  a written  document,  which  should 
embody  the  opinions  of  this  government,  than  to  take  the 
report  of  them  from  me,  under  any  form  less  exact  or 
authentic. 

“I,  accordingly,  drew  up  a paper  upon  the  subject, 
which,  under  the  right  reserved,  I annexed, (marked  B), 
to  the  protocol  of  the  eighteenth  conference,  and  so  it 
stands  amongst  the  papers  of  the  negotiation.  The  British 
plenipotentiaries  continued  to  urge  their  animated  pro- 
tests against  this  proceeding  on  my  part;  not  that  they 
could  divest  me  of  my  privilege  of  recording  my  senti- 
ments in  the  shape  of  this  written  statement,  but  they 
earnestly  pressed  the  propriety  of  my  abandoning,  alto- 
gether, any  claim  to  the  navigation  of  this  river,  as  a claim 
of  right,  which  shut  them  out  from  treating  of  it  upon 
other  base  s.  But  having  taking  my  determination,  under 
other  estimates  of  my  duty,  1 did  not  depart  from  it. 

“The  paper  which  I drew  up,  aimed  at  presenting  a 
broad,  but  intelligible,  outline  of  the  principal  reasons  in 
support  of  our  claim.  These  were  such  as  you  had  set 
before  me,  and  as  I judged  to  be  immediately  deducible 
from  them.  Under  the  latter,  I included  the  argument 
on  the  Mississippi  question,  used  by  an  illustrious  indi- 
vidual, then  the  organ  of  our  government  in  its  intercourse 
with  foreigmstates.  I considered  this  argument  as  virtual- 
ly comprehended  in  your  instructions  by  the  reference 
. which  they  contained  to  it;  the  questions  in  both  cases, 
so  far  as  each  drew  support  from  the  deep  foundations  of 
the  law  of  nature,  being  the  same.  Of  this  luminous 
state  paper  I followed  the  track,  adopting  its  own  lan- 
guage, whenever  this  could  be  done,  as  the  safest,  the 
most  approved,  the  most  national.  The  only  view  of 
the  subject  not  elicited  on  that  occasion,  which  I ventured 
to  take  up,  was  one  pointed  out  by  the  locality  ot  the  St. 
Lawrence,  I will  briefly  explain  it. 

“The  exclusive  right  possesed  by  Great  Britain  over 
both  banks  of  this  river,  was  won  for  her  by  the  co-opera- 
, lion  of  the  people  who  now  form  the  United  States.  Their 
exertions,  their  treasure,  their  blood,  were  profusely  em- 
barked in  every  campaign  of  the  old  French  war.  It  was 
tinder  this  name  that  the  recollection  ot  that  war  still 
lived  in  the  United  States;  a war  which,  but  for  the  aid  of 
New  England,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  if  of  no  more 
of  the  states,  would  probably  not  have  terminated  when 
it  did,  in  the  conquest  of  Canada  from  France.  If  these 
states  were  at  that  epoch,  a part  of  the  colonial  empire  of 
Greatliritain,  it  was,  nevertheless,  impossible  to  obliterate 
the  recollection  of  historical  facts,  or  exclude  the  inferen- 
ces that  would  attach  to  them.  The  predecessors  ol  the 
present  inhabitants  of  those  states  had  borne  a con- 
stant and  heavy  burden  in  that  war,  and  had  acquired, 
simultaneously  w ith  the  then  parent  state,  the  right  ot 
descending  this  stream,  on  the  hypothesis,  assumed  for 
the  moment,  of  their  not  having  possessed  it  betore; 
a right  of  peculiar  importance  to  them,  from  their  local 
position  and  necessities.  It  was  to  this  effect  that  I 
noticed  a title,  by  joint  acquisition , as,  also,  susceptible  | 
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of  being  adduced  for  the  United  States,  to  the  navigation 
of  this  river.  There  was,  at  least,  a strong  natural 
equity  in  it,  which  would  come  home  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  impressing  them  with  new  convictions  of 
the  hardship  of  now  refusing  them  the  use  of  this  stream, 
as  an  innocent  pathway  to  the  ocean.  But,  as  I had  not 
your  elucidations  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  I was  careful 
to  use  it  only  in  subordination  to  the  argument  of  natu- 
ral right.  The  latter  I treated  as  sufficient,  in  itself,  to 
make  out  our  title,  and  repudiated  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  any  other.  I will  own,  however,  that  my  dis- 
position to  confide  in  the  argument  founded  upon  joint 
acquisition,  was  increased  by  the  analogy  wv.5ch  it  appear- 
ed to  me  to  bear  to  the  course  of  reasoning  pu*sue(j 
Great  Britain,  by  my  predecessor  in  this  mission,  in  re. 
lation  to  the  fisheries.  If  our  title  to  a full  participators 
with  Britain  in  the  fisheries,  though  they  were  within  the 
aknowledged  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  coasts  of  British 
America,  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  having  been  among  the 
foremost  to  explore  and  use  the  fishing  grounds,  why 
was  the  analogous  fact  of  their  having  assisted  to  expel 
the  French  from  the  lower  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
be  of  no  avail?  I had  believed  in  the  application  and 
force  of  the  argument  in  the  one  instance,  and  could  not 
deny  it  all  the  consideration  that  it  merited  in  the  other. 

“The  necessity  of  my  recounting  to  you  the  British  ar- 
gument in  answer  to  our  claim,  is  superseded  by  my  be- 
ing able  to  transmit  it  to  you  in  their  own  words  upon 
paper.  It  is  sufficiently  elaborate,  and  was  drawn  up 
with  great  deliberation.  It  is  annexed,  (marked  N.)  to 
the  protocol  of  the  twenty-fourth  conference.  The  in- 
tention avowed  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  at  the 
nineteenth  conference,  of  obtaining  for  its  doctrines,  be- 
fore it  was  delivered  to  me, the  full  sanction  of  their  highest 
professional  authorities  on  matters  relating  to  the  law  of 
nations,  may  serve  to  show  the  ‘gravity  and  importance,  * 
to  repeat  their  own  expression,  which  the  question  had 
assumed  in  their  eyes.  I have,  otherwise,  reasons  for 
knowing  that  their  argument  wa»  prepared  under  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  five  of  the  most  eminent  publicists 
of  England.  With  all  the  respect  due  to  a paper  ma- 
tured under  such  auspices,  I am  not  able  to  look  upon  it 
as  impugning  the  argument  which;  under  your  direction, 
and  following  the  course  of  others  before  me,  I had  be- 
come the  organ  of  making  known  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

“In  several  instances  the  British  paper  has  appealed  to 
the  same  authorities  that  are  to  be  found  in  mine.  It  is 
in  the  application  of  them  only,  that  the  difference  is  seen. 
In  other  parts,  the  difference  is  made  to  turn  upon  words 
rather  than  substance.  But  an  error  that  runs  through- 
out nearly  the  whole  of  their  paper,  consists  in  attributing 
to  mine  a tneaning  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  This  ap- 
plies especially  to  the  particular  description  of  right  which 
we  claim;  how  far  it  is  one  of  mere  innocent  utility;  how  far 
a right  necessary  to  us  and  not  injurious  to  Britain;  how  far 
a right  which,  if  not  falling  under  the  technical  designation 
of  absolute,  is,  nevertheless,  one  that  cannot  be  withheld. 
These  are  all  qualifications  that  were  not  overlooked  in 
my  exposition  of  the  doctrine;  a light,  however,  ih  which 
the  British  paper  does  not  appear  to  have  regarded  it. 
But  as  each  document  is  now  of  record,  and  will  be  jugd- 
ed  by  the  terms  which  it  has  used  and  the  construction 
that  justly  attaches  to  them,  I will  not  enlarge  upon  this 
head. 

“The  British  paper  deals  with  our  claim  as  standing 
upon  equal  footing  with  a claim  to  the  use  of  the  roads, 
canals  or  other  artificial  ways,  of  a country;  forgetting 
that  the  casein  dispute  is  that  of  a natural  stream,  forming 
the  only  natural  outlet  to  the  ocean— the  stream  itself  being 
common,  by  nature  to  both  countries.  Commenting  upon 
the  acquired  title  of  the  United  States,  which  I had  put 
forward  under  the  restriction  described,  their  paper  ar- 
gues, that  the  same  ground  would  justify  a correlative 
claim,  by  Great  Britain,  to  the  use  of  the  navigable  rivers, 
and  all  other  public  possessions,  of  the  United  States, 
which  existed  when  both  countries  were  united  under  a 
common  government!  By  a like  misapplication  of  ob- 
vious principles,  it  argues  that  our  claim  would  also 
justify  Britain  in  asking  a passage  down  the  Mississippi, 
or  the  Hudson,  though  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
1 touch  any  portion  of  the  British  territories;  or  that  it 
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might  equally  justify  a claim,  on  her  side,  to  macend, 
with  British  vessels,  the  principal  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  their  draft  ot  water  would  admit,  instead 
of  depositing  their  cargoes  at  the  apppohited  ports  of  en- 
try from  the  sea'  On  doctrines,  such  as  these,  1 cou.d 
only  say  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  that  I was  wholly 
unable  to  perceive  their  application  to  the  argument,  un- 
less the  United  States  had  bee*  advancing  a claim  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Thames,  in  England. 

“Their  argument  al^  assumes  that  the  treaty  stipu- 
lations of  1794,  excise  all  idea  of  a right,  on  our  side, 
to  the  navigation  this  river>  forgetting,  that  it,  under 
those  stipula‘,onsJ  vessels  of  the  United  States  were  in- 
terdictep  "110  navigation  of  British  rivers  between  their 
mou*Jktfan<*  highest  port  of  entry  from  the  sea;  so, 

the  other  hand,  British  vessels  were  interdicted  the 
navigation  of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States,  beyond  the 
highest  ports  of  entry  from  the  sea;  and,  also,  that  the 
whole  terms  of  the  international  intercourse,  in  that  quar- 
ter, were,  by  this  compact,  such  as  at  the  time  satisfied 
both  parties,  without  impairing  the  rights  which  either  pos- 
sessed independent  of  the  compact,  and  which  only  re- 
mained in  suspense  during  its  existence.  This  observa- 
tion suggests  another  to  which  their  argument  is  open, 
in  parts  which  they  press  as  of  decisive  weight.  It  alle- 
ges that  because,  by  the  general  treaty  of  Vienna,  the 
powers  whose  states  were  crossed  by  the  same  navigable 
rivers,  engaged  to  regulate,  by  common  consent,  all 
that  regarded  their  navigation;  because  Russia  held  by 
treaty  the  navigation  of  the  Black  sea;  and  because  of  the 
many  instances,  capable  of  being  cited,  where  the  navi- 
gation of  rivers  or  straits  that  separated,  or  flowed  through 
the  territories  of  different  countries,  was  expressly  pro- 
vided for  by  treaty;  that,  because  ol  these  facts,  the  in- 
ference was  irresistible,  that  the  right  of  navigation,  under 
such  circumstances,  depended  upon  common  consent , and 
could  only  be  claimed  by  treaty.  Here,  too,  it  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten,  that  it  is  allowable  in  treaties,  as 
well  as  oftentimes  expedient,  for  greater  safety  and  pre- 
cision, to  enter  into  stipulations  for  the  enjoyment  or 
regulation  of  pre-existing  rights;  that  treaties  are,  in  fact, 
expressly  declared,  by  the  writers  upon  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, to  be  of  two  general  kinds:  those  which  turn  on 
things  to  which  we  are  already  bound  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  those  by  which  we  engage  to  do  something 
more.  In  their  quotation,  also,  of  the  note  from  the  first 
volume  of  the  laws  of  congress,  containing  an  intimation 
that  the  United  States  could  not  be  expected  to  yield  the 
navigation  ot  the  Mississippi,  without  an  equivalent,  they 
seem  wholly  to  have  overlooked,  besides  the  other  points 
of  that  note,  that  it  was  made  at  a period  when  it  was 
well  known  that  no  part  of  that  river  touched  the  terri- 
tories of  a foreign  power;  and  when,  therefore,  its  ex- 
clusive navigation  belonged  to  the  United  States,  as  much 
so  as  the  Delaware,  or  the  Potomac. 

“The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  remarks  upon  the 
British  paper,  which  1 submitted  at  the  conference,  after 
receiving  it.  The  first  impressions  that  1 had  of  my  duty 
in  regard  to  it,  and  consequently,  my  first  determination 
was  to  reply  to  it  at  large,  in  writing,  annexing  my  reply 
to  the  protocol.  But,  on  more  reflection,  1 deemed  it 
most  proper  to  abstain,  at  present,  from  this  step.  As 
a view  of  the  whole  ubject,  given  out  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  and  authority  of  this  government,  and  with  ex- 
traordinary care,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  British  paper 
ought  to  come  under  the  knowledge  of  my  own  govern- 
ment, before  receiving  a formal  or  full  answer  from  any 
source  less  high.  If  it  be  thought  to  require  such  an  an- 
swer, a short  delay  could  be  nothing  to  the  advantage  ot 
its  being  afforded,  either  through  me,  or  my  successor 
in  this  mission,  under  the  light  of  further  instructions 
from  home.  The  pause  seemed  the  more  due,  not  only 
from  the  newness  of  the  discussion  between  the  two  go- 
vernments, but,  because  I may  not,  at  this  moment,  be 
sufficiently  apprised  of  all  the  modifications  under  which 
mine  may  desire  it  to  be  presented  in  a second  and  more 
full  argument.  I hope  that  this  forbearance,  on  iny 
part,  will  be  approved,  as  having  been,  under  the  exi- 
gency, the  most  circumspect  and  becoming  course.  I 
gave  the  British  plenipotentiaries  to  understand,  that  the 
written  argument,  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  must 
not  be  considered  as  closed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  onlv 
as  Qpeiied,” 


Extract  of  a letter  from  JMr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Gallatin. 

(Mo.  1.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 

Washington , 19 th  June , 1826. 

3“  The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  teS1- 
sitories  of  the  United  States  to  the  sea. 

“The  government  of  the  United  States  have  seen, 
with  very  great  surprise  and  regret,  the  manner  in  which 
the  assertion  of  this  right  of  navigation,  through  Mt*. 
Rush,  during  the  former  negotiation,  was  met  and  resist- 
ed by  the  British  plenipotentiaries.  The  president  has 
respectfully  and  deliberately  examined  and  considered 
the  British  paper  which  was  delivered  in  by  them,  and 
which  is  annexed  to  the  protocol  of  the  24th  conference, 
and  he  has  been  altogether  unable  to  discern,  in  its  reason- 
ing or  its  authorities,  any  thing  to  impeach  the  right  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  justify  the  confidence  with  which 
the  exclusive  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  are  brought 
forward  and  maintained.  What  is  the  right  claimed  by 
theUnited  States?  The  North  American  lakes  are 
among  the  largest  inland  seas  known  on  the  globe.  They 
extend  from  about  the  41  st  to  th©  AQtK  dogreo  of  nortn 
latitude,  stretch  over  sixteen  degrees  of  longitude,  and 
thus  present  a surface,  altogether,  of  upwards  of  eighty- 
three  thousand  square  miles.  Eight  states  oF  this  union, 
(three  of  them  among  the  largest  in  it),  and  one  territory, 
border  on  them.  A population  already  exceeding  two 
millions,  and  augmenting  beyond  all  example,  is  directly 
and  deeply  interested  in  their  navigation.  They  are  en- 
tirely enclosed  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  the  right  to  their  navigation,  com- 
mon.to  both,  is  guarantied  by  the  faith  ot  treaties,  and 
rests  upon  the  still  higher  authority  of  the  law  of  nature. 
These  great  lakes  are  united  by  but  one  natural  outlet  to 
the  ocean,  the  navigation  ot  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind. That  outlet,  along  a considerable  part  of  its  course, 
forms  a common  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  to  that  extent  the 
right  of  navigating  it  is  enjoyed  by  both.  The  United 
States  contend  that  they  are  invested  with  a right  to  pass 
from  those  lakes,  the  uncontested  privilege  of  navi- 
gating which  they  exercise,  through  that  natural  outlet, 
to  the  ocean — the  right  of  navigating  which,  by  all  nations* 
none  presumes  to  question.  The  right  asserted,  in  other 
word--,  is,  that  their  vessels  shall  be  allowed,  without 
molestation,  to  pursue  their  trackless  way  on  the  bosom 
of  those  vast  waters,  gathered  together,  in  no  inconsi- 
derable degree,  in  their  own  territory,  through  that  great 
channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  nature  itself  has  be- 
neficently supplied,  to  the  ocean,  in  which  they  are  finally 
deposited.  They  ask  that  the  interests  of  the  greater 
population,  and  the  more  extensive  and  fertile  country 
above,  shall  not  be  sacrificed,  in  an  arbitary  exertion  of 
power,  to  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  of  a smaller  popula- 
tion, inhabiting  a more  limited  and  less  productive  coun- 
try below.  The  United  States  do  not  claim  a right  of 
entry  into  Britsh  ports,  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
against  British  will,  and  to  force  their  productions  into 
the  consumption  of  British  subjects.  They  claim  only  the 
right  of  passing  those  ports,  and  transporting  their  pro- 
ductions to  foreign  markets,  or  to  their  own,  open  and 
willing  to  receive  them;  and,  as  incident  and  necessary  to 
the  enjoyment  of  that  right,  they  claim  the  privileges  ot 
stoppage  and  transhipment,  at  such  places  within  the 
British  jurisdiction,  and  under  such  reasonable  and  equi- 
table regulations,  as  may  be  prescribed  or  agreed  upon. 

“Such  is  the  right,  the  assertion  of  which  shocked  the 
sensibility  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries.  The  impar- 
tial world  will  judge  whether  surprise  most  naturally  be- 
longing to  the  denial  or  to  the  assertion  of  the  right. 

“If  the  St.  Lawrence  is  regarded  a strait,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  connecting  navigable  seas,  there  would  be  less  contro- 
versy. The  principle  on  which  the  right  to  navigate 
straits  depends,  is  that  they  are  accessorial  to  those  seas 
which  they  unite,  and  the  right  of  navigating  which  is  not 
exclusive,  but  common  to  all  nations;  the  right  to  navi- 
gate the  seas  drawing  after  it  that  of  passing  the  straits. 
Let  that  principle  be  applied  to  the  present  case.  The 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  have,  between  them,  the 
exclusive  right  of  navigating  the  lakes.  The  St.  Law- 
rence connects  them  with  the  ocean.  The  right  to  navi- 
gate both,  (the  lakes  and  the  ocean),  includes  that  of  pas^ 
ing  from  the  one  to  the  other  through  the  natural  link. 
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Is  it  reasonable'  or  just  that  one  of  the  two  co-proprie- 
tors of  the’ lakes  should  altogether  exclude  his  associate 
from  the  use  of  a common  natural  bounty,  necessary  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  full  advantages  of  them?  But,  if 
that  vast  mass  of  water,  collected  from  a thousand  tribu  - ! 
tary  sources,  in  the  immense  reservoirs  of  the  North 
American  lakes,  and  cast  by  them  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
through  the  channel  ot  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered', in  its  transit  through  that  great  channel,  as  a river, 
the  name  which  accident  has  conferred,  and  not  a strait, 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  navigate  it  is  belie  ved  to 
be,  nevertheless,  clearly  and  satisfactorily  maintainable. 
In  treating  this  subject,  there  is,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  British  paper,  a want  of  just  discrimination  between 
the  right  of  passage,  claimed  by  one  nation,  through  the 
territories  of  another,  on  land,  and  that  on  navigable  wa- 
ter. The  distinction,  it  is  true,  is  not  always  clearly  ad- 
verted to  in  the  writers  on  the  public  law,  but  it  has  a 
manifest  existence.  In  the  former  case,  the  passage  can 
hardly  ever  take  place,  especially  it  it  be  ot  numerous 
bodies,  without  some  detriment  or  inconvenience  to  the 
suite  up  its  citizens, -whose  territory  is  traversed.  It  the, 
country  be  in  a forest  state,  there  is  a destruction  of  tim- 
ber, if  not  4if  soil.  If  in  a cultivated  condition,  the  fields 
are  trodden  down  and  dilapidated,  and  the  use  ot  the 
roads  more  or  less  impairs  them.  In  both,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  collisions  between  the  native  and  foreign  citizens. 
But  a passage  on  land,  through  the  territories  of  another, 
whenever  it  is  innocent,  cannot  he  lawfully  refused,  it 
is  to  be  granted  by  a neutral  to  a belligerent  army,  it  no 
serious  injury  is  likely  to  accrue  to  him.  As  the  right  of 
judging  whether  the  passage  be  or  be  not  innocent,  must 
abide  somewhere,  expediency  suggests  that  it  should  be 
exercised  by  the  sovereign  of  the  soil,  But  his  judge- 
ment and  decision  must  be  regulated  by  reason  and  jus- 
tice; and,  of  course  the  passage  cannot  be  rightfully  re- 
fused upon  grounds  merely  arbitrary.  How  stands  the 
case  of  a passage  on  navigable  waiter?  In  that,  no  injury 
is  done  to  timber  or  soil,  to  cultivation  or  to  roads;  no 
dangerous  collisions  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  fo- 
reigners arise;  not  a trac«  is  left  by  the  passenger  behind. 
In  the  passage  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  example,  the  ves- 
sel is  wafted,  on  the  same  water  wliich  first  floats  it  from 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  to  the  ocean.  It  is 
true,  as  is  alleged  in  the  British  paper,  that  this  water 
washes  the  quays  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  passes  under 
the  walls  of  a principal  fortress,  and,  also,  through  the 
finest  settlements  of  Canada,  and  extends  along  a space 
of  near  six  hundred  miles,  within  the  dominions  ot  his 
Britannic  majesty.  But  w hen  the  American  vessel  shall 
have  arrived 'at  the  ocean,  to  which  she  is  supposed  to  be 
bound,  she  will  have  inflicted  no  injury  upon  those  quays; 
the  guns  ot  the  fortress  will  have  been  silent;  those  fine 
settlements  of  Canada , and  that  space  ot  six  hundred 
miles,  (not  exactly,  as  is  asserted,  extending  through  the 
heart  of  a British  colony),  will  have  remained  unmolest- 
ed. She  will  have  left  no  traces  of  injury  behind  her: 
her  voyage  itself  will  not  have  made  on  the  inhabitants 
the  impression  of  a passing  dream;  and,  like  the  water 
on  which  she  was  borne,  she  will  have  sought  her  track- 
less and  innocent  course  to  the  ocean,  to  reach  which 
Great  Britain  would  be  as  much  justified  in  claiming  a 
power  to  prevent  the  one  as  the  other. 

“Nor  ought  the  eases  of  rivers  wliich  rise  and  debouche 
altogether  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  same  na- 
tion, to  be  confounded  with  those  which,  having  their 
sources  and  navigable  portions  of  their  bodies  in  states 
above,  finally  discharge  themselves,  within  the  limits  of. 
other  states  below.  In  the  former  instance,  these  is  no 
basis  on  which  a right  in  common  can  rest.  The  naviga- 
tion of  those  rivers,  ordinarily,  can  only  be  desired  for 
porposes  of  commerce  or  intercourse  with  the  nation^  to 
whose  territories,  in  their  whole  extent,  they  are  confin- 
ed. And  as  every  nation,  strictly,  has  a right  to  inter- 
dict all  foreign  commerce,  and  to  exclude  all  foreigners 
from  its  territories,  as  is  done,  in  a considerable  degree, 
by  China,  it  follows  that  every  one  lias  a right,  generally, 
to  prohibit  an  entry  into  such  rivers,  or  the  use  of  its 
artificial  roads.  This  right  of  prohibition  exists  where 
the  direct  object  of  the  \isit  of  foreigners  is  social  or 
commercial.  The  end  being  forbidden,  the  means  ne- 
cessary to  its  accomplishment  may  be  rightfully  with- 
held. But,  if  an  intitscenj  passage  is  demanded  for  pur- 


poses unconnected  with  the  commerce  or  society  of  the 
state  through  which  it  is  required,  it  cannot  justly  be  de- 
nied. In  the  enjoyment  of  this  right  of  passage,  the  use 
ot  the  territories,  in  which  it  is  exerted,  is  merely  col- 
I lateral.  If  it  be  For  purposes  of  lawful  war,  the  end 
carries  the  means;  and  the  neutral  cannot  deny  the  pass- 
age without  weighty  considerations. 

• ‘But  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  bank  of 
a river  to  the  use  ot  its  navigation  in  its  passage  to  the 
sea.  through  the' territories  of  in  other  sovereign,  stands 
upon  other  and  stronger  ground,  if  they  were  to  bring 
forward  the  pretentions  to  trade,  or  op«n  any  other  inter- 
course with  the  nation  inhabiting  the  banks Wow  against 
its  consent,  they  would  find  no  support  or  couw^iance  jn 
reason,  or  in  the  law  of  nature.  But  it  is  inconcei^big 
upon  what  just  grounds  a nation  below  can  oppose  «j.,e 
right  of  that  above  to  pass  through  a great  natural  high- 
way into  the  sea,  that  it  may  trade  or  hold  intercourse 
with  other  nations  by  their  consent.  From  the  very  nature 
of  such  a river,  it  must,  in  respect  to  its  navigable  uses,  be 
considered  as  common  to  all  the  nations  who  inhabit  its 
banks,  as  a free  gift,  flowing  fi*om  the  bounty  of  Heaven, 
intended  for  all  whose  lots  are  cast  upon  its  borders;  and, 
in  this  latter  respect,  it  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  ca- 
nals and  works  of  art,  from  the  use  of  which,  being  erec- 
ted at  the  expense  of  one;  all  others  may  be  excluded. 
The  right  to  prohibit  the  use  of  natural  channels,  deduced 
in  the  British  paper,  from  that  of  the  exclusive  nature 
of  those  of  an  artificial  kind,  would  establish  the  power 
if  it  were  practicable,  to  forbid  the  enjoyment  of  the 
showers  of  rain  which  are  equally  dispensed  by  the  author 
of  all  good,  because  the  gardener  may  lawfully  deny  ths 
employment  of  his  watering  vessels  in  the  irrigation  of 
any  grounds  but  his  own.  The  land  may  be  divided 
through  which  a river  passes,  or  which  composes,  its  bed 
by  artificial  lines  of  demarcation;  but  the  water  itself  is 
incapable  of  such  a division.  It  is  confluent  and  con- 
tinuous. And  that  portion  of  the  floating  mass  which  is 
now  in  the  territorial  dominion  of  the  lower  nation,  Was 
yesterday  under  that  of  the  nation  above;  and,  contemn- 
ing alike  the  authority  of  all,  will,  to-morrow,  be  in  that 
ocean  to  which  the  presumptuous  sway  of  no  one  has  as 
yet  been  lawfully  extended.  The  incontestible  right 
which  one  nation  has  to  trade  with  others,  by  their  con- 
sent, carries  along  with  it  that  of  using  those  navigable 
means  necessary  to  its  enjoyment,  which  the  bounty  of 
nature  has  provided  for  all,  in  respect  to  seas,  and,  in 
regard  to  rivers,  for  the  nations  who  inhabit  them. 

“The  British  paper  inquires  if  the  American  govern- 
ment can  mean  to  insist  on  a demand,  involving  such 
consequences  as  it  describes,  without  being  prepared  to 
to  apply,  by  reciprocity,  the  principle  on  which  the  de- 
mand rests,  in  favor  of  Great  Britian?  The  American 
government  has  not  contended,  and  does  not  mean  to 
contend,  for  any  principle;  the  benefit  of  which,  in  analo- 
gous circumstances,  it  would  deny  to  Great  Britian. 
Accordingly,  with  respect  to  that  branch  of  the  Colum- 
bia which  rises  north  of  the  parallel.  49,  (should  that 
parallel  be  mutually  agreed  to  as  the  boundary  between 
the  territories  of  the  two  powers),  a case  analogous  to 
that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  will  be  presented.  And  you 
have  been  hereinbefore  instructed,  in  the  event  of  that 
branch  being'  navigable  within  the  British  territory,  to 
stipulate  for  the  right  of  navigating  the  Columbia  to  the 
ocean,  in  behalf  of  British  subjects.  In  regard  to  the 
Mississippi,  (the  example  put  by  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries), if  further  exploration  of' the  country  shall  de~ 
velope  a connexion  between  that  river  and  Upper  Cana- 
da, similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  U.  States 
and  tiie  St.  Lawrence,  the  American  government,  al- 
ways faithful  to  principles,  would  be  ready  to  apply  to  the 
Mississippi  the  doctrines  which  it  now  holds  in  regard  to 
its  great  northern  rival.  It  is  notnecessary  to  discuss  all 
the  extreme  cases  wliich  may  be  fancifully  suggested, 
such  as  a foreign  claim  to  pass  the  isthmus  ot  Darien,  to 
drive  a trade  between  Europe  and  distant  India,  through, 
two  oceans;  or  that  of  passing  through  England  to  trade 
with  France  or  other  portions  of  the  European  continent 
Examples. of  that  kind  belong  to  the  species  of  sophistry 
which  would  subvert  all  principles,  by  pushing  their  as- 
sumed consequences  into  the  regions  of  extravagant  su\h 
position. 

f To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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“The  British  paper  denies  that  the  engagements  of 
Paris,  in  1814,  and  at  Vienna  in  the  follow  ing  year,  be- 
tween the  powers  of  Europe,  in  respect  to  the  navigation 
of  rivers,  givejany  countenance  to  the  natural  right  assert- 
ed by  this  government.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
other  principle  than  that  of  a strong  sense  of  the  injustice 
of  withholding  from  nations,  whose  territories  are  washed 
by  rivers,  the  privilege  of  their  navigation,  dictated  those 
engagements.  The  clause  cited  in  the  paper  under  con- 
sideration is  not  in  the  nature  of  au  original  grant,  but 
appears  to  be  founded  on  a pre-existing,  (and' which  could 
be  no  other  tlfan  a natural),  right.  ‘The  powers  whose 
states  are  separated  or  crossed  by  the  same  navigable 
river,  engage  to  regulate  by  common  consent  all  that 
regards  its  navigation.  The  regulation  is  not  of  the  riglit, 
but  of  the  use  of  the  right,  of  navigation.  And  if  the 
consent  of  the  local  sovereign  is  necessary  to  give  validity 
to  the  regulation,  so  is  that  of  the  sovereign,  above  or 
below,  whose  territories  are  crossed  by  the  same  river; 
and  it  is  not  stipulated  that  their  use  of  the  right  of  na- 
vigation was  to  remain  in  abeyance  until  the  manner  of 
its  enjoyment  was  regulated  by  the  consent  of  all  the  in- 
terested powers.  On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  it  was  the  understanding  of  the  great  powers  at  Vien- 
na, that  all  the  states  concerned  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  other  enumerated  rivers,  were  to  be  forth- 
with let  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  navigation  of  them, 
whether  it  was  previously  regulated,  or  not,  by  common 
consent.  Without  such  an  understanding,  it  is  manifest 
that  any  one  of  the  states,  by  withholding  its  assent  to 
proposed  regulations,  upon  real  or  ostensible  grounds  of 
objection,  might  indefinitely  postpone,  if  not  altogether 
defeat,  the  exercise  of  the  recognized  right.  The  fact  of 
subjecting  the  use  of  a right  to  treaty  regulations,  as  was 
proposed  at  Vienna  to  he  done  with  the  navigation  of  the 
European  rivers,  and  as  was  also  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Danube,  and  other  instances  cited,  does  not  prove  that 
1 lie  origin  of  the  right  is  conventional,  and  not  natural. 
Tt  often  happens  to  be  highly  convenient,  if  not  sometimes 
i indispensable,  to  guard  against  collisions  and  controversies, 
by  prescribing  certain  rules  for  the  use  of  a natural  right. 
The  law  of  nature,  though  sufficiently  intelligible  in  its 
great  outlines  and  general  purposes,  does  not  always 
reach  every  minute  detail,  which  is  called  for  by  the  com- 
plicated varieties  and  wants  of  modern  navigation  and 
commerce.  And  her.ee  the  right  of  navigating  the  ocean 
itself,  in  many  instances,  principally  incident  to  a slate  of 
war,  is  subjected,  by  innumerable  treaties,  to  various  re- 
gulation?. These  regulations — the  transactions  at  Vienna,  ; 
relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  European  rivers  and 
other  analogous  stipulations  -should  be  regarded  only  as 
the  spontaneous  homage  of  man  to  the  superior  wisdom 
oi  the  paramount  Lawgiver  of  the  Universe,  by  delivering 
his  great  works  from  the  artificial  shackles  and  selfish 
contrivances  to  which  they  have  been  arbitrarily  and  un- 
justly subjected. 

“The  force  ot  the  example  in  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  of  i7S3,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States, 
by  which  they  stipulated  that  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall  forever 
remain  free  and  open  to  both  parties,  is  not  weakened  by 
any'  observations  in  the  British  paper.  A stronger  case 
need  not  be  presented  ot  the  admission  of  the  principle 
that  a state,  whose  territories  are  washed  by  a river,  can- 
not be  justly  excluded  from  its  navigation  to  the  rfeean  by 
an  intervening  power.  Spain  held"  the  entire  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  the  oceafn,  ami  the 
left  bank  from  the  ocean  up  to  the  31st  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, from  which  point,  to  its  source,  the  residue  of  the 
left  bank,  it  was  supposed,  belonged  to  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  severalty.  Spain,  with  respect  to  the 
month  of  the  Mississippi,  thus  stood,  in  1783,  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  United  States  and  lo  Great  Britinn,  as 
Qreat  Britain  now  does,  in  regard  Vi  the  mou*h  ofth"  St 
YouXXXTf! Nr 


LawiVice  to  the  United  States.  What  was  the  law  oi 
that  position  of  Spain,  as  solemnly  declared  by  both  the 
present  contending  parties?  It  was,  that  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Mississppi,  from  its  source  ta  the  ocean,  shall 
forever* remain  free  and  opeu  to  them  both.  If  Great 
Britain,  "by  tlie  success  of  the  war  terminated  in  the  treaty 
of  1763,  was  enabled  to  extort  from  France  a concession 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  is  asserted  in 
the  British  argument,  her  condition  was  not  the  3ame  in 
1783.  Yet,  amidst  till  her  reverses,  without  consulting 
Spain,  she  did  not  scruple  to  contract  with  the  United 
States  for  their  reciprocal  freedom  of  navigating  tlie 
Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  through  Spanish 
territory,  and  passing  the  finest  settlements  and  the  largest 
city  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  all  the  Spanish  fortresses  of 
of  the  lower  Mississippi.  Is  Great  Britain  prepared  to 
promulgate  a law  for  Spain  lo  which  she  will  not  herselt 
submit,  in  analogous  circumstances? 

“It  is  not  thought  to  he  necessary  further  to  extend 
observations  on  the  British  paper,  upon  which  I have 
been  commenting.  If  others  in  the  course  of  your  nego- 
tiation should  be  required,  they  will  readily  present 
themselves  to  you.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  turn  from  a 
protracted  discussion,  which,  although  we  tyre  entirely 
confident  of  having  the  right  on  outside,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  past,  may  terminate  by  leaving  each  party  in  the 
possession  of  the  same  opinion  which  he  entertained  at  its 
commencement,  to  the  consideration  of  some  practical  ar- 
rangement, which,  if  possible,  shall  reconcile  the  views 
of  both.  A river,  it  is  manifest,  rnshf  pass  through  the 
territories  of  several  powers  in  such  manner  as  that,  if 
each  were  to  interdict  the  others  its  navigable  use,  within 
his  particular  jurisdiction,  every  one  of  them  might  be  de- 
prived of  all  the  advantages  of  which  it  could  Ue^wscep- 
tible.  And,  if  the  United  States  were  disposed  to  exert, 
within  their  jurisdiction,  a power  over  the  St.  Lawrence, 
similar  to  that  which  is  exercised  by  Great  Britain,  Bri- 
tish subjects  could  be  made  to  experience  the  same  kinu 
of  Inconvenience  as  that  to  which  American  citizens  are 
now  exposed.  The  best,  and,  for  descending  navigation, 
the  only  channel  of  the  St.  La  wrence  between  Barnhart's 
island  and  the  American  shore  is  within  our  limits:  and 
every  British  boat  and  raft,  therefore, 'that  descends  the 
i St.  Lawrence,  comes  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
[ the  United  States.  The  trade  of  the  Upper  Province  is, 
consequently,  in  our  power,  and  a report  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  under  date  28th  .March,  1825,  (of. 
which  a copy  is  now  put  in  your  possession),  concludes 
! by  recommending  au  application  to  congress  to  exercise 
j the  power,  thus  possessed  Gy  us,  in  retaliation  for  tpe  act 
of  the  British  parliament  of  5th  August,  1822,  entitled 
i “an  ret  to  regulatet.be  trade  of  the  provinces  of  Lower 
land  Upper  Canada.”  If  the  recommendations  of  that 
I report  were  not  adopted  by  the  general  assembly  of  New 
York,  and  if  congress  has  iiithcreto  forborne  to  place  Ca- 
j i radian  navigation  under'  any  restrictions,  in  their  transit, 
through  our  territory,  it  has  been  because  of  an  unwilling- 
ness to  follow  an  unfriendly  example,  and  from  a hope  that 
mutual  and  candid  explanations  with  Great  Britain  might 
remove  all  existing  causes  of  hardship  and  complaint. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  British  act  of  parliament,  of 
1822,  and  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  territory  of 
I the  United  States  bordering  on  the  lakes  and  the  St. 
i Lawrence,  their  citizens  had  met  with  no  difficulty  in 
the  disposal  of  the  surplus  produce  of  their  industry, 
consisting  chiefly  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  lumber,  salted 
provisions  and  flour,  at  the  markets  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  It  was  there  sold,  not  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, but  for  subsequent  exportation,  by  sea,  to  distant 
markets,  principally  British  "West  India  colonics.  This 
trade  was  reciprocally  beneficial;  the  American  citizen, 
finding  his  advantage  in  a ready  sale  ot  his  produce,  the 
British  subject  his,  in  the  commission,  storing,  and  other 
incidental  tvaiiactjous:  tmd  Biutsh  navigation  enjoying  the 
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v exclusive  benefit  of  re-transporting  the  produce  to  its 
final  destination.  This  trade  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  single  article  of  lumber,  transported 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  year  1821,  amounted,  in 
value,  to  $650,000,  without  bringing  into  the  estimate 
the  portion  of  that  article  which  found  its  way  through 
lake  Champlain  and  the  Sorel  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
This  beneficial  and  innocent  trade,  so  far  as  it  dealt  in 
the  principal  articles  of  flour  and  lumber,  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  duties  imposed  in  the  act  of  par- 
liament of  August,  1822,  which,  in  effect,  if  not  in  form, 
are  prohibitory. 

“Should  not  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  countries, 
in  respect  to  this  trade,  independent  of  any  considerations 
of  the  right  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
produce  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  parties?  It 
is  a little  remarkable  that  the  opposition  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement proceeds  from  the  party  having  the  greatest 
interest  in  making  it.  That  of  the  United  States,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  is  simply  to  sell  a surplus  produee  of 
labour.  The  place  of  its  consumption  is  the  West  Indies. 
If  it  can  be  disposed  of  short  of  that  place,  at  Montreal 
or  Quebec,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be 
content.  But,  if  they  cannot  sell  it  in  those  cities;  if 
Great  Britain  by  the  imposition  of  duties  which  it  will 
not  bear,  prevent  a sale;  they  then  desire  to  exercise 
the  privilege  of  passing  out  the  St.  Lawrence  and  seek- 
ing a market  wherever  they  can  find  it.  Some  portion 
of  the  produce  which  would  take  that  natural  direc- 
tion, is  now  transported  through  the  great  canal  which 
unites  the  Hudson  and  lake  Erie.  When  the  canal 
designed  to  connect  the  great  canal  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence, at  or  near  Oswego,  which  is  in  considerable  pro- 
gress, shall  be  completed,  other  portions  of  American 
produce  will  seek  the  market  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
instead  of  that  of  the  Canadian  capitals.  If  another  canal 
which  is  projected,  shall  ever  be  cut,  that  which  is  pro- 
posed to  unite  the  St.  Lawrence  to  lake  Champlain,  the 
interest  of  this  country  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence will  be  still  further  diminished.  Contrast  this 
state  of  our  interest  in  the  trade  in  question  with  that  of 
Great  Britian.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  two  British 
cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  would  be  much  benefit- 
ted  by  the  prosecution  of  the  trade.  The  British  ton- 
nage enjoys,  and  if  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  freely  thrown  open  to  us,  would  probably  continue 
to  enjoy,  the  monopoly  of  the  exportation  of  our  produee, 
either  as  British  or  American  property,  to  foreign  pos- 
sessions. That  produce  serves  to  swell  the  list  of  arti- 
cles of  genera!  commerce  in  which  great  Britian,  more 
than  any  other  nation,  is  concerned,  and  ministers  direct- 
ly to  the  wants  of  British  colonies.  If  it  enters  some- 
what into  competition  with  similar  produce  of  Canadian 
origin,  that  consideration  should  he  neutralized,  by  the 
fact,  that  the  British  West  India  colonist  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  the  competition.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  a part  of  British  pol  icy  to  shut  up  the  American  supply 
that  one  British  colonist  may  thereby  sell  to  another 
British  colonist,  at  a price  somewhat  higher  than  he 
otherwise  could  do,  without  the  remotest  prospect  of  its 
reduction  from  [for]  any  length  of  limb  that  the  exclu- 
sion and  the  monopoly  might  exist.  Without  extending 
the  comparison  further,  it.  must  be  evident  that  Great 
Britain  is  more,  or  at  least  as  much,  interested  in  the 
trade  as  we  are.  Our  loss  is  not  that  of  the  entire  value 
of  the  articles  which  are  prevented  from  reaching  a mar- 
ket, under  the  operation  of  the  British  Jaws,  but  of  the 
difference  only  in  value,  if  there  be  any,  between  those 
articles  and  the  substitutes  on  which  our  labor  exerts 
itself  in  consequence  of  t,he  existence  of  that  impediment. 
With  this  view  of  the  matter,  l have  prepared  two 
articles,  which  accompany  these  instructions,  under  the 
•designation  of  A and  B;  and  which  may  be  successively 
proposed  by  you,  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiation. 
By  the  first,  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  up  and 
down,  from  and  to  the  ocean,  is  declared  to  belong  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  the  ports  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec  arc  open  to  the  importation  and  disposal  of 
their  lumber,  pet  and  pearl  ashes,  flour  and  salted  pro- 
visions, brought  from  the  lake  and  St.  Lawrence  coun- 
try. The  privilege  is  limited  to  these  articles,  because 
they  are  uli  produced  in  that,  quarter,  which  it  is  import- 
ant should  ha\r  that  vent,;  and  which,  not  being  suppos- 


ed to  be  wanted  in  those  cities  for  the  consumption  of 
either  Canada,  are,  subsequently,  exported  from  those 
places  of  entrepot  to  foreign  countries.  From  that  cause 
it  would  be  unreasonable  that  they  should  be  liable  to 
pay  any  higher  or  other  duties  than  similar  articles  o£ 
Canadian  origin.  There  is  another  reason  for  the  limita- 
tion: we  could  not  in  sit  upon  a general  and  indiscrimi- 
nate admission  into  those  ports  of  all  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures of  the  United  States,  free  of  duty,  without  be- 
ing prepared  to  allow,  as  the  equivalent,  an  admission 
into  our  northern  territories  of  all  British  produce  and 
manufaetui’es  on  the  same  terms.  But  such  an  admission 
of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  if  not  unconstitu- 
tional, would  be  very  unequal  as  it  respects  th«  lake 
country  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  first, 
article  also  provides  for  a right  of  deposite  at  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  or  such  other  place  as  the  British  govern- 
ment may  designate.  Possibly,  the  British  government 
may  require  a reciprocal  pi’ivilege  of  introducing  from 
the  Canadas  into  the  United  States,  free  from  duty,  nnd 
there  disposing  of  Canadian  lumber,  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
flour  and  salted  provisions.  Such  a privilege  would  be 
of  essential  benefit  to  the  upper  province,  in  opening  to  it, 
through  the  canals  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the  market 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  Should  such  a stipulation  be 
required,  you  may  agree  to  it,  with  a provision  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of 
the  same  tolls,  ferriages,  and  other  charges,  in  all  re- 
spects, as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  from  time  to  time, 
are,  or  shall  be  liable  to  pay.  You  may  also  agree  to  add 
furs  and  peltries  to  the  list  of  articles  which  each  party 
may  introduce  into  the  territories  of  the  other,  free  from 
duty.  This  would  be  a stipulation  very  advantageous  to 
Great  Britain,  in  opening  a shorter  and  better  route  to 
the  ocean  for  those  articles,  than  that  through  the  St, 
Lawrence. 

“By  the  second  article,  our  right  of  navigation,  and  to 
a place  of  deposite  simply,  is  stipulated  without  the  pri- 
vilege of  introducing  into  the  Canadas  any  articles  what- 
ever of  American  produce.  Both  articles  secure  to  Bri- 
tish subjects  the  right  freely  to  navigate  the  St.  Law- 
rence, where  the  channel  is  within  our  exclusive  juris- 
diction. The  first  would  secure  all  that  we  can  ask;  the 
second  the  least  that  we  can  take. 

“We  could  not  rightfully  object  to  a refusal  to  allow 
sales  of  American  produce,  free  of  duty,  within  British 
jurisdiction,  however  unfriendly  it  would  be.  But,  in 
that  case,  there  ought  to  be  no  limitation  of  the  articles 
of  our  export  or  import  trade.  On  the  supposition  of 
such  a refusal,  the  Canadas  would  be  strictly  entrepots, 
and  not  places  of  consumption  ot  the  objects  of  our 
trade,  in  either  of  its  directions;  and  therefore,  tlvere 
should  be  no  restriction,  as  to  what  we  should,  or  should 
not,  export  or  import. 

“Between  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  which 
those  two  articles  present,  there  are  several  intervening 
modifications,  of  which  I will  now  specify  some  that  pre- 
sent themselves,  and  to  which,  if  you  cannot  do  better, 
you  are  authorized  to  agree; 

“1.  It  may  be  proposed  to  limit  the  right  of  deposite 
to  Quebec. 

“2.  'Fhe  sale  of  our  produce  may  be  limited  to  the 
port  of  Quebec;  and, 

“3.  The  list  may  be  increased  of  the  articles  which  we 
may  be  allowed  to  sell,  at  either  or  both  of  those  cities, 
free  of  duty,  so  as  so  include  all,  or  other,  articles  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufactures  of  the  United  Stales, 
with  the  permission  to  import  into  the  United  States 
similar  produce  of  Canadian  origin,  but  without  any 
corresponding  privilege  of  introducing  into  them  British, 
Ew'cpcan,  or  other  foreign  manufactures. 

“If  you  should  find  the  British  government  unwilling 
to  agree  to  either  of  the  two  preceding  articles,  with  or 
without  the  modifications,  or  some  of  them  abovemen- 
tioned,  you  will  decline  entering  into  any  arrangement 
upon  the  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  take  any  counter  proposals,  which  they  may  offer, 
for  reference  to  your  government.  Neither  the  3d  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  1794,  nor  that  which  was  proposed 
by  either  party  at  the  negotiation  of  the  convention  of 
1815,  nor  that  which  was  offered  by  lord  Cast! ereagh, 
in  March.  1.S17,  would  serve  ns  a proper  basis  to  ragtt* 
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late  the  right  which  we  claim  to  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Without  adverting  to  any  other  decisive  ob- 
jections to  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  ,re,  ihat 
it ’comprehended  the  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  boun- 
dary between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain;  and  left  Great  Britain  at  full  liberty  to 
impose  whatever  duties  her  policy  might  dictate  upon 
our  produce  entering  the  Canadian  ports.  The  act  of 
parliament  of  August,  1822,  would  not  be  contrary  to 
the  stipulations  of  that  article.  The  latter  objection  equal- 
ly applies  to  both  the  American  and  British  projects  of 
an  article,  which  were  proposed,  but  neither  of  which 
was  agreed  to,  in  the  negotiation  of  1815,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  lord  Castlereagh.  Nor  would  the  United  States 
find  any  protection  against  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
imposing  duties,  by  agreeing  to  the  ordinary  stipulation 
in  commercial  treaties,  restricting  the  duties  imposed  to 
the  rate  at  which  similar  articles  are  liable  when  import- 
ed from  other  countries.  Because,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
article,  similar  to  those  which  are  imported  from  our 
northern  territory  into  Canada,  is  introduced  there  from 
any  foreign  country.  No  foreign  country  stands  in  a si- 
milar relation  to  Canada,  that  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States  do.  And  Great  Britain  would  not,  there- 
fore, be  restrained  from  imposing  duties  upon  our  pro- 
duce which  should  even  be  prohibitory  in  their  effect,  j whichrhu^rer^r^t 'llri^rwas  willing  to  grant  to 
by  then-  operation  upon  similar  produce  ot  other  coun-  thcm  on  a tall  equivalent;  and  tha  ' ’ ‘ 


29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  aud  34  sections,  See.  of  the  act. ) Uu" 
derthis  authority,  it  would  be  competent  to  those  offi- 
cers to  exclude,  at  (heir  pleasure,  from  the  privelege  of 
warehousing  our  most  valuable  productions.  If,  by  Bri- 
tish legislation  (on  the  supposition  tliat  you  cannot  pre- 
vail on  the  British  government  to  regulate,  by  compact, 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  herein  proposed,)  the  privilege  of  warehousing 
our  produce  was  placed  on  a more  stable  footing,  and  we 
were  allowed  to  export  it  in  our  own  vessels,  it  would  be 
a considerable  improvement  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 

“During  the  negotiation  between  Mr.  Rush  and  the 
British  plenipotentiaries,  a desire  was  manifested  by  the 
latter  to  coupie  together  the  disputed  points  under  the 
fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  right  asserted 
by  the  United  States  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence; and,  on  the  supposition  of  those  two  subjects  be- 
ing so  blended,  the  British  plenipotentiaries  stated  that 
they  were  prepared  to  make  offers  of  compromise  and 
settlement,  founded  ‘on  a most  liberal  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  United  States.’ 
(See  pages  from  80  to  86  of  the  pamphlet,  and  proto- 
cols of  the  17th  and  18th  conferences.)  These  offers 
were  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  United  States  w aiv- 
ing: their  right  to  the , navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 


tries. 

“Whilst  Great  Britain  may  be  unwilling  to  enter  into 
any  treaty  stipulations,  acknowledging  our  right  to  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  she  may  not  be  indispos- 
ed to  consent,  by  her  own  voluntary  act,  to  repeal  all 


equivalent;  and  that  equivalent,  it  is  to  be 
inferred,  was  expected  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries, 
to  he  furnished  in  the  disputed  territory  to  which  the. 
fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  relates.  What  those 
offers  were  they  declined  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Rush, 
although  invited  to  do  so,  in  order  that  he  might  trans- 


— ...  . ’ ■>  , ' . - aimoiign  mviieu  to  do  so,  in  order  mat  he  might  trans- 

prohibitory  and  other  duties  imposed  on  American  pro-  mit  them  t0  llis  ?oyewunent.  The  government  of  the 
duce,  so  as  to  admit  it  into  the  ports  o Montreal  and  , Unite<1  Slates  cannot  consent  to  renounce  a right  which 
-Quebec  on  the  same  terms  as  the  same  kind  ot  produce  , thcy  conceive  be!on„s  to  thcm  bv  the  highest  species  of 
*s  received  from  Upper  Canada.  Such  an  equal  ad  mis-  tiUe>  If>  as  the  Br;tlsh  government  professes  to  believe, 
sion  of  our  produce,  would,  in  a great  measure,  super-  ...  - ° - - 

sede  the  necessity  of  discussing  and  settling,  at  this 
time,  our  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  of  considering  the  regulations  which  the  interests  of 
Roth  parties  might  require  in  the  practical  exercise  oi’  the 


the  right  has  no  just  foundation,  why  does  it  insist  upon 
its  renunciation?  Nor  can  this  government  agree  to  bar- 
ter away  any  portion  of  the  territorial  sovereignty  cf 
Maine,  or  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  commonwealth 
. , „ . r . . - of  Massachusetts,  for  the  navigation  of  a river  in  which 

right.  Our  citizens  would  enjoy,  m those  cities,  a ready  neitber  0f  them  has  anv  direct  interest.  If  the  question 
and  certain  market  for  their  produce,  to  obtain  which,  0f  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  could  be  accommo- 
■would  be  the  primary  object  ot  securing  to  them  toe  na-  j dated  in  a&raanner  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  so  as  to 
v.gation  m the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  because  we  cannot  i let  the  eitizens  of  tlie  United  States  into  the  practical  and 
demand  such  an  admission  and  privilege  of  selling  our  { beneficial  enjoyment  of  it,  their  government  would  be 
produce  as  a matter  of  right  and  because  Great  Britain.  wilj-  that  {,1U  arrangement  should  be  euuallv  silent  in 
may  decline  the  concession  ol  it,  although  manifestly  lie-  j .j  tQ  the  admiss:^n  on  the  one  side,  or  the  abandon- 
neficuil  to  herself,  that  we  desire  to  have  tins  interest  raent  on  the  other  of  tlie  rig!lt  as  claimed  and  denied  bv 
placed  upon  some  solid  and  permanent  foundation.  But,  1 - - v - - 


. - . . . . , | the  parties,  respectively, 

it  you  should  be  unable  to  obtain  the  British  assent  to  j why  the  Bvitish  plenipotentiaries  withheld  the  comnwini 


It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend 


either  o the  articles  proposed  witli  or  without  any  m ‘ation  t0  Mr.  Rush,  of  the  very  liberal  offers  which,  ac- 
the  modifications  of  them,  which  have  been  suggested,  it  j cordinglo  their  accou»t  ot  them,  they  were  charged  to 
would  then  be  satisfactory  to  have  the  assurance  ot  the  | make>®  vv  hen  they  appeared  disposed  to  yield  to  (he  se- 
paration of  the  two  subjects,  as  urged  by  Mr.  Rush,  they 
still  declined  to  make  their  proposal  of  compromise  in 
respect  to  the  northeastern  boundary.  Under  a belief 
that  no  prejudice  can  result  to  either  party  from  a full 
communication  and  a fair  consideration  of  those  offers,  in 
■espect  to  either  or  both  questions,  you  will  invite  a dis- 


British  government  that  our  produce,  or,  at  least,  the 
principal  articles  of  it,  which  have  been  mentioned,  shall 
i*e  received  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  on  the  same  terms 
as  tlie  like  kinds  of  Canadian  produce  are  there  receiv- 
ed. And  you  may,  in  turn,  assure  the  British  govern- 
ment that  the  president  will  recommend  to  congress  to 
reciprocate  any  British  aefs  of  liberality  and  good  neigh-  closure  of  Them 


uce  home.  It  is  obvious,  that 


mg  causes  o complaint,  without  either  party  conceding  ,)rove  acceptable  t 
or  renouncing  rights  which  there  might  be  an  unwilling-!  com  run  Rated  to  ’ 

, ...  i itvo*4cd  whidi  mui 


States.  It  is  within  the  competency  of  the  mutual  legis- 1 the  s00nc...  it  is  ,|on'  lhc  bctu.,.  for  lhli  ^ouotuy  of 
1 ation  ot  tne  two  countries  to  remove  many  ot  the  exist-  J aud  tiie  spee(,y  se,tlement  of  the  question,'  should  they 

to  this  government.  Had  they  been 
Mr.  Rush,  tlie  delay  would  have  been 
cT,  . ..  . auust  now  take  place  from.  your  transmit- 

T ™ act  British  parliament,  passed  on  the  5th  ting  them  t0  tho  Uajted  Sties,  and  receiving  from 

o ■ enV^ef  ’ l7?u  i,le  t‘ur  ^oe,r,)  1 hence  the  necessary  instructions,  if  the  offers  should  be 

British  possessions  abroad,’  inland  importation  is  allowed  j i„  ?.  . * 

Into  the  Canadas,  from  the  U.  States,  in  vessels,  boats,  or  j ° * 

carriages,  belonging  to  them,  of  any  goods  which  might ; — 

be  lawfully  imported  by  sea;  but  such  goods  must' be  1 Extracts  of  a letter  from  Mr.  C 'hufte  Air.  Gallatin,  en~ 
brought  to  a port  or  place  of  entry,  and  are  to  pay  the!  V0U,  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Great 

same  duties  as  if  they  were  imported  by  sea.  They  may  j Britain , dalail  Lexington , 8th  rlugust,  1826. 

be  warehoused  at  Quebec,  only,  for  exportation,  without  j “Your  letter,  under  date  of  New  York,  on  the  29th  of 
paying  duty,  under  certain  restrictions;  but  then  the  col-  June  last,  having  been  duly  received  at  the  department 
lectors  and  comptrollers  of  tlie  port  are  empowered  to  de-  j of  state,  and  submitted  to  the  president,  was  subsequent- 
dare,  in  a written  notice,  to  be  by Them  promulgated,  j jv  -transmitted  to  me  at  this  place,  and  I now  have  the 
‘what  sorts  ot  goods  may  be  so  warehoused.’  (See  28,  honor  to  address  you  agreeably  to  his  directions. 
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“He  is  very  desirous  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  all r 
the  points  of  difference  between  Great  Britain  and  the  I 
United  States  on  just  principles.  Such  a settlement, 
alone,  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  would  command  the  concurrence  of  their  se- 
nate. In  stating,  in  your  instructions,  the  terms  on 
which  the  president  was  willing  that  the  several  ques- 
tionspending between  the  two  governments  might  be  ar- 
ranged, he  yielded  ns  much  to  a spirit  of  concession  as 
be  thought  he  could,  consistently  with  the  interests  of 
this  country.  He  is,  especially,  not  now  prepared  to  au- 
thorize any  stipulations  involving  a cession  of  territory 
belonging  to  any  state  in  the  union,  or  the  abandon- 
ment, express  or  implied,  of  tlte  right  to  navigate  the  St. 
liawrence,  or  the  surrender  of  any  territory  south  of  la- 
titude 49,  on  the  northwest  coast.  ” 

“III.  The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Both  the 
articles,  A,  and  B,  unquestionably  assume  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  that  river,  in- 
dependent of  Great  Britain.  Nor  can  the  president  eon- 
sent  to  any  treaty  by  which  they  should  renounce  that 
right,  expressly  or  by  implication.  If  a sense  of  justice 
should  not  induce  Great  Britain  to  acknowledge  our  right, 
some  hope  has  been  indulged  that  she  might  find  a mo- 
tive to  make  the  acknowledgment,  in  the  power  which 
we  possess,  on  her  principles,  of  controlling  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  within  our  limits.  If  she  could 
be  brought  to  consent  to  neither  of  those  articles,  your 
instructions  did  not  look  to  any  other  treaty  stipulations 
On  the  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  and 
what  they  say  with  respect  to  practical  arrangements,  in 
other  forms,  was  intended  to  refer  to  separate  acts  of 
the  two  parties.  You  are,  indeed,  authorized  to  take 
for  reference  any  counter  proposals  which  may  be  made 
by  Great  Britain,  because  it  is  possible  that  some  other 
reconciliation  of  the  interests  of  the  two  powers,  than 
any  which  has  occurred  here,  may  present  itself  to  the 
British  government;  and  because,  if  that  were  not  very 
likely,  such  a reference  would  be  still  due  in  courtesy"  to 
the  other  party.  Although  it  is  desirable,  at  present,  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  U.  States,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  trading  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  in 
their  lumber  and  other  articles  of  produce,  cliarged  with 
no  higher  duties  than  similar  Canadian  commodities,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  assent  ^that,  at  no  time,  now  or  hereaf- 
ter, would  the  right  of  freely  navigating  the  St.  Law- 
rence, with  a convenient  place  ofdeposite  be  available, 
•without  the  liberty  of  trading  with  either  of  those  places. 
Such  a right  would  open  to  our  navigation  a new 
theatre  of  enterprise,  and  if  the  British  colonial  markets 
should  be  shut  against  us  in  consequence  of  high  du- 
*|jes,  others  equally  advantageous  might  be  sought  and 
'found.  If  the  British  government  should  decline  agree- 
ing -to  -either  of  the  two  articles,  A and  B,  but  be  willing 
x-eceive  our  produce  at  Montreal  or  Quebec,  either 
free  of  duty,  or  with  such  reduced  duties  as  might  enable 
jt  to  sustain  a competition  with  Canadian  produce,  two 
inodes  of  accomplishing  this  object  present  themselves: 
one  by  treaty,  and  the  other  by  acts  of  separate  regula- 
tion. Between  them,  there  is  no  very  decided  prefer- 
ence. The  latter  was  suggested  in  your  instructions  as 
being  that  which  would  be  most  likely  to  be  attainable, 
and  because  it  would  not  involve  any  abandonment  of  the 
rights  of  either  party.  If  it  be  liable  to  the  objection  that 
either  party  may,  at  pleasure,  put  an  end  to  it,  the  mutual 
interest  which  recommends  its  adoption,  would  afford  a 
guarantee  of  its  durability.  But  you  are  authorized  to 
consider  ytiur  instructions  enlarged  so  as  to  comprehend 
both  modes  of  effecting  the  object,  taking  due  care  that, 
if  that  by  treaty  should,  in  the  progress  of  the  negotiation, 
seem  to  you  best,  the  treaty  stipulation  shall  either  ex- 
pressly reserve  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  its  wjiole  extent.,  or  at 
least  shall  be  so  framed  as  not  to  he  susceptible  of  tiie 
interpretation  that  they  have  abandoned  that  right.  It  is 
believed  that  the  British  government  may  be  made  to 
• omprehend,  that  the  privilege  of  introducing  the  pro- 
duce of  Upper  Canada,  as  proposed  in  your  instructions, 
into  the  United  States,  and  thereby  securing  the  shorter 
and  better  route  through  the  state  of  New  York,  will  be 
an  equivalent  for  that  which  we  desire  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  markets  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  With  respect 
>o  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  Lak  e Michigan,  on  which 


you  suppose  the  British  may  insist,  the  president  can  see 
no  legitimate  purpose  for  which  they  should  desire  it- 
It  cannot  be  wanted  by  them,  either  to  reach  their  own 
dominions,  or  those  of  any  foreign  country,  and  stands, 
therefore,  on  other  grounds  than  that  on  which  we  claim 
the  right  to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence;  and  they  are  not 
allowed  to  trade  with  the  Indians  situated  within  our 
limits.  The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  Lake 
Champlain.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay , 
dated  London,  l2lst  September , 1827. 

“The  British  plenipotentiaries  will  not  entertain  any 
proposition  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
founded  on  the  right  claimed  by  the  United  States  to 
navigate  that  river  to  the  sea. 

“Although  it  may  prove  hereafter  expedient  to  make  a 
temporary  agreement,  without  reference  to  the  right, 
(which  lam  not  authorized  to  do),  1 am  satisfied  that, 
for  the  present,  at  least,  and  whilst  the  intercourse  with 
the  British  West  Indies  remains  interdicted,  it  is  best  to 
leave  that  by  land  or  inland  navigation  with  the  North 
American  British  provinces,  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  each  country,  respectively.  The  British  government 
will  not,  whilst  the  present  state  of  things  continues, 
throw  any  impediment  in 'the  way  of  that  intercourse,  if 
the  United  States  will  permit  it  to  continue.  ” 

Mr.  Gallatin  to' Mr.  Clay.' 

London  1st  October,  1827. 

Sin:  I had,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  negotiations,  ascer- 
tained, not  only  that  no  arrangement,  founded  on  a re- 
cognition of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  sea,  was  practica- 
ble, but  that  there  was  a sensibility  on  that  subject  which 
rendered  it  preferable  not  to  approach  it  till  all  others, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  colonial  intercourse,  had 
been  disposed  of.  It  was,  therefore,  only  after  it  bad 
been  distinctly  ascertained,  at  the  interview  of  the  13th 
instant,  [ultimo],  with  Mr.  Huskisson  and  lord  Dudley, 
that  there  was  no  chance  left  of  the  intercourse  with  the 
British  West  Indies  being  opened,  and  after  the  princi- 
ples of  the  convention  respecting  the  northeast  boundary 
had  been  substantially  agreed  to,  that  I brought  forward 
the  question  officially  at  our  conferences.  I did  it  with- 
out any  hope  of  succeeding,  but  because,  this  negotiation 
being  the  continuation  of  that  of  1824,  I apprehended 
that  to  omit  altogether  this  subject,  might  be  construed 
as  an  abandonment  of  the  right  of  the  United  States. 

To  my  first  suggestion,  the  British  plenipotentiaries 
replied,  that,  however  well  disposed  Great  Britain  might 
be  to  treat  with  the  United  States  respecting  the  free  na- 
vigation of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  as  a question  of  mu- 
tual convenience,  yet  the  views  of  the  British  govern- 
ment being  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  1824,  and  they 
being  prohibited  by  express  instructions  from  entering 
into  any  discussion  respecting  the  free  navigation  of  that 
river,  if  claimed,  as  heretofore  by  the  United  States  on 
the  ground  of  right,  they  could  not  entertain  any  propo- 
sition to  that  effect,  if  now  made  by  me. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  determination  of  the 
British  plenipotentiaries,  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  the  subject,  was  applicable  only  to  themselves  and 
could  not  prevent  my  offering  any  proposition,  or  annex- 
ing to  the  protocol  any  argument  in  support  of  it  which  I 
might  think  proper.  But  it  appeared  to  me  altogether 
unnecessary,  if  not  injurious,  to  commit  my  government 
by  presenting  any  specific  proposal  with  the  certainty  of 
its  being  rejected;  or  to  make  this  government  commit 
itself  still  further,  by  reiterating  its  positive  refusal  to 
treat  on  the  ground  of  a right  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  I therefore  made  the  entry  which  you  will  see 
in  the  protocol  of  the  ‘20th  conference,  and  which  is  suffi- 
cient for;  the  object  I had  in  view.  You  had,  by  your 
despatch  of  the  Slh  August,  182G,  in  conformity  with  my 
own  wishes,  sp  far  enlarged  my  instructions  as  to 
authorize  me  to  judge  which  mode  would  he  the  most 
eligible  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  at  all  events,  the  ad- 
mission of  American  produce  at  Quebec  or  Montreal, 
free  of  duty;  whether  that  by  treaty,  or  that  by  acts  of 
separate  legislation.  The  alternative  was  not  within  my 
reach,  as  any  provision  reserving  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  the  free  navigation  of  'the  $t.  Lawrence,  either 
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expressly,  or  by  implication,  was  in  the  present  temper 
of  this  government,  out  of  question.  But  had  it  been  in 
my  power  to  select  the  mode,  I would  have  resorted  to 
that  suggested  in  the  original  instructions,  being  fully  sa- 
tisfied that  we  may,  with  confidence,  rely  on  the  obvious 
interest  of  Great  Britain  to  remove  ever}  restriction  on 
the  exportation  of  American  produce  through  Canada, 
and  need  not  resort  to  any  treaty  stipulation  short  ot  at 
leasts  liberty,  in  perpetuity,  to  navigate  the  river  through 
its  whole  extent. 

Whatever  motives  mav  have  induced  the  measures 
which  gave  rise  to  the  first  complaints  of  our  citizens, 
a different  policy  now  prevails.  In  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  the  warehousing  system  to  the  ports  of  Que- 
bec Montreal,  and  St.  John’s,  places  ol  deposite  are,  in 
fact,  allowed  for  every  species  of  American  produce, 
free  of  duty,  incase  of  exportation,  which  is  all,  that,  in 
that  respect,  ire  could  ask,  asa  matter  of  right.  The  na- 
vigation between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  either  to  the  sea 
or  from  the  sea,  has  not  been  granted;  and  it  is  precisely 
what  cannot  now  be  obtained  by  a treaty  stipulation, 
without  what  would  be  tantamount  to  a disclaimer  of  the 
right. 

But  I do  not  think  that,  in  practice,  this  will  be  much 
longer  denied.  There  is  certainly  a disposition,  not 
evinced  on  former  occasions,  to  make  the  navigation  of 
the  river  free,  provided  it  was  not  asked  as  a matter  of 
right;  and  generally  to  encourage  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  adjacent  British  provin- 
ces. This  change  of  disposition  is  undoubtedly  due,  in 
part,  to  the  wish  of  obtaining  supplies  for  the  West  India 
colonies  whilst  the  intercourse  between  these  and  the 
United  States  remains  interdicted.  But  it  must  also  be 
ascribed  to  more  correct  views  of  what  is  so  clearly  the 
interest,  and  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in 
that  quarter.  It  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance that  the  great  importance  of  the  American  in- 
land commerce  to  her  own  navigation,  and  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Canada,  should  not  have  been  sooner  strongly 
felt  and  particularly  attended  to,  that  the  obstacles  to 
an  intercourse,  by  which  American  produce  is  exported 
through  Quebec,  in  preference  to  the  ports  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  should  have  arisen  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  not  of  the  Uni  ;d  States. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  that  mode  of  attaining  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  that  I have  turned  my  attention.  The 
considerations  which  recommend  the  policy  of  remov- 
ing by  their  own  acts,  the  practical  inconveniences 
which  still  embarrass  the  intercourse,  have  been  stat- 
ed, generally,  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  but 
with  more  force,  and  more  in  detail,  to  lord  Dudley 
and  to  other  members  of  the  cabinet.  In  an  interview  I 
\ad  to-day  with  his  lordship,  after  having  expressed  my 
/egret  that  no  arrangement  could,  at  this  time,  be  made 
on  that  subject,  and  after  having  urged  the  other  reasons 
which  should  induce  Great  Britain  no  longer  to  prevent 
the  navigation  of  American  rafts,  boats  and  vessels,  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Quebec;  I added  that,  if  she  persist- 
ed in  denying  it,  although  I had  no  authority  to  say  that 
such  was  the  intention  of  my  government,  yet  it  seemed 
to  be  a natural  consequence,  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  giving  offence,  that  the  United  States  should 
adopt  corresponding  measures  in  regard  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  within  their  own  limits.  Lord 
Dudley,  who  had  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  my  general 
remarks,  made  no  observation  on  this  last  suggestion. 

But,  what  is  somewhat  remarkable  is,  that  he,  and  se- 
veral of  the  other  ministers  with  whom!  have  conversed, 
have  expressed  a doubt  whether  I was  not  mistaken  in  as- 
serting that  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  interdicted  to 
our  boats  between  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Upon  the  whole,  I have  great  hopes  that,  setting  aside 
the  abstract  question  of  right,  and  though  no  arrange- 
ment, by  treaty,  should  take  place,  our  citizens  will,  ere 
long,  and  through  the  acts  of  Great  Britain  alone,  enjoy 
all  the  benefits  of  the  navigation  which  they  could  ob- 
tain, even  -if  the  right  were  recognised.  Should  this  ex- 
pectation be  disappointed,  it  is  probable  that  a sufficient 
remedy  will  he  found  in  the  power  to  retaliate  above  St. 
Regis.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

lion.  Henry  Clay, 

Secretdin?  of  slate.  JVashinq’tor. 


V "•  / 

American  paper  on  the  navig  ation  of  the  St.  Laurence, 
(18t/i  proto  cat.) 

The  right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  navi- 
gate the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  and  from  the  sea,  has 
never  yet  been  discussed  between  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britan.  It  it  lias  not  been  dis- 
tinctly asserted  by  the  former,  in  negotiation,  hitherto, 
it  is  because  the  benefits  of  it  have  been  tacitly  enjoyed, 
and  because  the  interest,  now  become  so  great,  and  daily 
acquiring  fresh  magnitude,  has,  it  may  almost  be  said, 
originated  since  the  acknowledgement  ot  the  indepen- 
dence ot  the  United  States,  in  1783.  This  river  is  the 
only  oatlet  provided  by  nature  for  the  inhabitants  of  se- 
veral among  the  largest  and  most  populous  states  of  the 
American  union.  Their  right  to  use  it,  as  a medium  of 
communication  with  the  ocean,  rests  upon  the  same 
ground  of  natural  right  and  obvious  necessity  heretofore 
asserted  by  the  government  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
other  portions  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the 
river  Mississippi..  It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  the 
possession  by  one  nation  of  both  the  shores  of  a ri\er  at 
its  mouth,  gives  the  right  of  obstructing  the  navigation 
of  it  to  the  people  of  other  nations  living  on  the  banks 
above;  but  it  remains  to  he  shown  upon  what  satisfactory 
grounds  the  assumption  by  the  nation  below  of  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  a river,  thus  situated,  can  be  plac- 
ed. The  common  right  to  navigate  it,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a right  of  nature.  This  is  a principle  which,  it  is 
conceived,  will  he  found  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  most 
revered  authorities  of  ancient  and  modern  times;  and,  if 
there  have  been  temporary  occasions  when  it  has  been 
questioned,  it  is  not  known  that  the  reasons  upon  which 
it  rests,  as  developed  in  the  most  approved  works  upon 
public  law,  have  ever  been  impugned.  As  a general 
principle,  it  stands  unshaken.  The  dispute  relative  to 
the  Scheldt,  in  1784;  is,  perhaps,  the  occasion  when  the 
argument  drawn  from  natural  right  was  most  attempted 
to  be  impeached.  Here  the  circumstances  were  altoge  - 
ther peculiar.  Amongst  others,  it  is  known  to  have  been 
alleged  by  the  Dutch,  that  the  whole  course  of  the  two 
branches  of  this  river,  which  passed  within  the  domin- 
ions of  Holland,  was  ! entirely  artificial ; that  it  owed  its 
existence  to  the  skill  and  labor  of  Dutchmen;  that  its 
banks  had  been  reared  up  at  immense  cost,  and  were  in 
liice  manner  maintained.  Hence,  probably,  the  motive 
for  that  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Munster,  which  had 
continued  tor  more  than  a century,  that  the  lower  Scheldt, 
with  the  canals  of  Sas  and  Swin,  and  other  mouths  of  the 
sea  bordering  upon  them,  should  be  kept  closed  on  the 
side  belonging  to  the  states.  But  tiie  case  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  totally  different.  Special,  also,  as  seemed 
the  grounds  which  the  Dutch  took  as  against  the  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  in  this  case  of  the  Scheldt,  and,  al- 
though they  also  stood  upon  a specific  and  positive  com- 
pact, of  long  duration,  it  is,  nevertheless,  known  that  the 
public  voice  of  Europe,  oo  this  part  of  the  dispute, 
preponderated  against  them.  It  may  well  have  done  so 
since  there  ts  no  sentiment  more  deeply  and  universally 
felt  than  that  the  ocean  is  free  to  all  men,  and  the  wa- 
ters that  flow  into  it  to  those  whose  home  is  upon  their 
shores.  In  nearly  every  part  of  the  world  we  find  this 
natural  right  acknowledged,  by  laying  navigable  rivers 
open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the ir  banks,  and  whereever 
the  stream,  entering  the  limits  of  another  society  or  na- 
tion, has  been  interdicted  to  the  upper  inhabitants,  it  has 
been  an  act  of  force  by  a stronger  against  a weaker  par- 
ty, and  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  mankind.  The 
right  of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  the  full  use  of  the  stream, 
rests  upon  the  same  imperious  wants  as  that  of  the  lower; 
upon  the  same  intrinsic  necessity  of  participating  in  the 
benefits  of  this  flowing  element.  Rivers  were  given  for 
the  use  of  all  persons  living  in  the  country  of  which 
they  make  a part,  and  a primary  use  of  navigable  ones  is 
that  of  external  commerce.  1 lie  public  good  of  nations 
is  the  object  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  that  of  individuals 
is  of  municipal  law.  The  interest  of  a part  gives  way  to 
that  of  the  whole;  the  particular  to  the  general.  The 
former  is  subordinate;  the  latter  paramount.  This  is  the 
principle  pervading  every  code,  national  or  municipal, 
whose  basis  is  laid  in  moral  right,  and  whose  aim  is  the 
universal  good.  All  that  can  be  required  under  a prin- 
ciple so  incontestable,  so  wise,  and,  m its  permanent  rt- 
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suits  upon  the  great  fabric  of  human  society,  so  benefi- 
cent, is,  that  reasonable  compensation  be  made  whenever 
the  general  good  calls  for  partial  sacrifices,  whether  from 
individuals  in  a local  jurisdiction,  or  from  one  nation  con- 
sidered as  an  integral  part  of  the  family  of  nations. 
This  is  accordingly  done  in  the  case  ol  roads,  and  the  right 
of  way  in  single  communities;  and  is  admitted  to  be  just, 
in  the  form  of  moderate  tolls,  where  a foreign  passage 
takes  place  through  a natural  current,  kept  in  repair  by 
the  nation  holding  its  shores  below.  The  latter  predica- 
ment is  not  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
this  day,  since  it  is  not  known  that  any  artificial  construc- 
tions, looking  simply  to  its  navigation,  have  yet  been  em- 
ployed, either  upon  its  banks,  or  in  keeping  the  channel 
clear.  This  has  been  the  case,  in  connexion  with  other 
facilities  and  protection  afforded  to  navigation,  with  the 
Elbe,  the  Maese,  the  Weser,  the  Oder,  and  various 
other  rivers  of  Europe  that  might  be  named;  and  the  in- 
cidental right  of  toll  has  followed.  It  ma}7  be  mention- 
ed, however,  as  a fact,  under  this  head,  that  the  prevail- 
ing disposition  of  Europe  defeated  an  attempt  once  made 
by  Denmark  to  exact  a toll  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
by  means  of  a fort  on  the  Holstein  side  which  com- 
manded it.  The  sound  dues  have  been  admitted  in  fa- 
vor of  Denmark,  but  not  always  without  scrutiny,  and 
only  under  well  established  rules.  We  know  that,  un- 
der some  circumstances,  and  with  due  precautions,  a right 
is  even  allowed  to  armies  to  pass  through  a neutral  ter 
ritory  for  the  destructive  purposes  of  war.  How  much 
stronger,  and  more  unqualified  the  right  to  seek  a pass- 
age through  a natural  stream  for  the  useful  and  inno- 
cent purposes  of  commerce  and  subsistence!  A most 
authentic  and  unequivocal  confirmation  of  this  doctrine 
has  beeh  afforded  at  a recent  epoch  by  the  parties  to  the 
European  alliance,  and  largely,  as  is  believed,  through 
the  enlightened  instrumentality  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaties  at  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
It  has  been  stipulated  in  these  treaties,  that  the  Rhine, 
the  Necker,  the  Mayne,  the  Moselle,  the  Maese,  and 
the  Scheldt  are  to  be  free  to  all  nations.  The  object  of 
these  stipulations  undoubtedly  has  been,  to  lay  the  navi- 
gation of  these  rivers  effectively  open  to  all  the  people 
dwelling  upon  their  banks,  or  within  their  neighborhood, 
and  to  abolish  those  unnatural  and  unjust  restrictions  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Germany  have 
been  too  often  deprived  of  their  outlet  to  the  sea,  by  an 
abuse  of  that  sovereignty,  rather  than  its  right,  which 
"would  impute  an  exclusive  dominion  over  a river  to  any 
one  state  not  holding  all  its  shores.  These  stipulations 
may  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  the  present  judg- 
ment of  Europe  upon  the  point,  and  would  seem  to  su- 
persede further  reference  to  the  case  of  other  rivers,  and 
from  their  recent,  as  well  as  high  authority,  further  il- 
lustration of  any  kind.  They  imply  a substantial  recog- 
nition of  the  principle,  that,  whatever  may  sometimes 
have  been  the  claim  to  an  exclusive  right  by  one  nation 
over  a river,  under  the  circumstances  in  question,  the 
claim,  if  founded  in  an  alleged  right  of  sovereignty,  could 
at  best  only  be  supposed  to  spring  from  the  social  com- 
pact: whereas  the  right  of  navigating  the  river  is  a l ight 
of  nature,  pre-existent  in  point  of  time,  not  necessary  to 
have  been  surrendered  up  for  any  purpose  of  the  com- 
mon good  and  unsusceptible  of  annihilation.  There  is 
no  principle  of  national  law,  and  universal  justice,  upon 
which  the  provisions  of  the  Vienna  treaties  are  founded, 
that  does  not  apply  to  sustain  the  right  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
relations  between  the  soil  and  the  water,  and  those  of 
man  to  both,  form  the  eternal  basis  of  this  right.  These 
relations  are  too  intimate  and  powerful  to  he  separated. 
A nation  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  water  flowing  through 
its  soil  would  see  itself  stripped  "of  many  of  the  most 
beneficial  uses  ol  the  soil  itself;  so  that  its  right  to  use 
the  water,  and  freely  to  pass  over  it,  becomes  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  its  territorial  rights.  It  is  a means 
so  interwoven  with  the  end,  that  to  disjoin  them  would 
be  to  destroy  the  end.  Why  should  the  water  impart 
its  fertility  to  the  earth  if  the  products  of  the  latter  are 
to  be  left  to  perish  upon  the  shores? 

It  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  footing,  in  point  ol 
fact,  upon  which  the  navigation  cf  this  river  stands,  at 
present  between  the  two  countries,  so  far  as  the  regu- 
lations of  Great  Britain  are  concerned.  The  act  of  par- 


liament, of  the  3d  of  Geo.  IV,  chapter  119,  August  5, 
1822,  has  permitted  the  importation  from  the  United 
States,  by  land,  or  water,  into  any  port  of  entry  in  either 
of  the  Canadas,  at  which  there  is  a custom-house,  of  cer- 
tain articles  of  the  United  States,  enumerated  in  a sched- 
ule, subject  to  the  duties  which  are  specified  in  another 
schedule.  Under  the  former  schedule  many  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  the  United  States  are  excluded;  and, 
under  the  latter,  the  duties  are  so  high  as  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  a prohibition  of  some  that  are  nominally  admitted. 
The  foregoing  act  lays  no  impositions  on  the  merchandise 
ol  the  United  States  descending  the  St.  Lawrence  with  a 
view  to  exportation  on  the  ocean;  but  an  act  of  parliament 
of  1821  does,  viz:  upon  the  timber  and  lumber  of  the 
United  States.  Such,  in  general  terms,  is  the  footing 
upon  which  the  intercourse  is  placed  by  the  British  acts, 
and  it  may  be  alike  proper  in  connexion  with  this  refer- 
ence to  it,  to  mention  the  conditions  ol  intercourse  which 
it  has  superseded.  To  whatever  observations  the  duties 
imposed  ton  the  products  of  the  United  States,  imported 
for  sale  into  the  ports  of  Canada,  may  otherwise  be  liable, 
as  well  as  the  exclusion  of  some  of  them  altogether,  it 
will  be  understood  that.it  is  only  the  unobstructed  pas- 
sage ot  the  river,  considered  as  a common  highway, 
that  is  claimed  as  a right.  By  the  treaty  stipulations  of 
November,  1794,  between  the  two  countries,  the  United 
States  were  allowed  to  import  into  the  two  Canadas  all 
articles  of  merchandise,  the  importation  of  which  was  not 
entirely  prohibited,  subject  to  no  other  duties  than  were 
payable  by  British  subjects  on  the  importation  of  the  same 
articles  from  Europe  into  the  Canadas.  The  same  lati- 
tude of  importation  was  allowed  into  the  United  States 
from  the  Canadas,  subject  to  no  other  duties  than  were 
payable  on  Ihe'importation  of  the  same  articles  into  the 
Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States.  Peltries  were  made 
free  on  both  sides.  All  tolls  and  rates  of  ferriage  were 
to  be  the  same  upon  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries. 
No  transit  duties  at  portages,  or  carrying  places,  were  to 
be  levied  on  either  side.  These  provisions  were  declar- 
ed, in  the  treaty,  to  be  designed  to  secure  to  both  parties 
the  local  advantages  common  to  both,  and  to  promote  a 
disposition  favorable  to  friendship  and  good  neighbour- 
hood. The  waters  on  each  side  were  made  free,  with 
the  exception,  reciprocally,  at  that  time,  of  vessels  ol  the 
United  States  going  to  the  seaports  of  the  British  territo- 
ries, or  navigating  their  rivers  between  their  mouths  and 
the  highest  port  of  entry  Irom  the  sea;  and  of  British 
vessels  navigating  the  rivers  of  the  United  States  beyond 
the  highest  ports  of  entry  from  the  sea.  These  treaty 
regulations  are  found  among  the  articles  declai*ed,  when 
the  instrument  was  made,  to  be  permanent.  Both  coun- 
tries continued  to  abide  by  them,  until  Great  Britain 
passed  the  acts  above  recited,  by  which  it  appears  that 
she  has  considered  the  intervening  war  of  1812  as  abro- 
gating the  whole  of  the  treaty  of  November,  1794.  The 
United  States  have  continued  to  allow,  up  to  the  present 
time,  its  provisions  regulating  this  intercourse,  to  operate 
in  favor  of  the  Canadas.  By  the  act  of  parliament,  of  the 
3d  of  George  IV,  chapter  44,  taken  in  conduction  with 
the  act  of  the  same  year,  chapter  119,  above  mentioned, 
the  right  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  appears  to  be  taken  for 
granted:  by  the  first,  from  the  ocean  to  Quebec;  and,  by 
the  second,  from  any  part  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  to  Quebec.  But  a discretionary  power  is  given  to 
the  colonial  governments  in  Canada,  to  do  away  the  effect 
of  the  latter  permission,  by  excepting  any  of  tbe  Cana- 
dian ports  from  those  to  which  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  are,  by  the  act,  made  admissible;  whilst  the  duties 
which  it  imposes  upon  such  of  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  as  could  alone  render  the  trade  profitable,  are  pro- 
hibitory. But  it  is  the  right  of  navigating  this  river  upon 
a basis  of  certainty,  without  obstruction  or  hinderance  of 
any  kind,  or  tbe  hazard  of  it  in  future,  that  the  United 
States  claim  for  their  citizens. 

The  importance  of  this  claim  may  be  estimated 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  people  of  at  least  as 
many  of  the  states  as  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Vermont,  Maine  and  New  Ham- 
shire,  and  the  territory  of  Michigan,  have  an  imme- 
diate interest  in  it,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  prospective, 
derivative  interest  which  is  attached  to  it  in  other 
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portions  of  the  union.  The  parts  of  the  United 
States  connected,  directly  or  remotely,  with  this 
river,  and  the  inland  seas  through  which  it  commu- 
nicates with  the  ocean,  form,  indeed,  an  extent  of 
territory,  and  comprise,  even  at  this  day.  an  aggre- 
gate of  population  which  bespeak  the  interest  at 
stake  to  5e  of  the  very  highest  nature;  and  one  which, 
after  ever y deduction  suggested  by  the  artificial 
channels  which  may  be  substituted  for  the  natural 
one  of  this  great  stream,  make  it,  emphatically,  an 


vigation  of  this  river  prior  to  1763,  so  did  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  as  part,  at  that  t:me,  of  her  own 
empire  If  she  did  not,  but  only  first  acquired  it 
when  the  Canadas  were  acquired,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  acting  in  common  with  her,  acquired 
it  in  common,  and  at  as  early  a date.  It  will  not  be 
said  that  the  right  which  necessarily  inured  to  the 
colonies,  as  part  of  the  British  empire,  was  lost  by 
their  subsequently  taking  the  character  of  a distinct 
nation;  since  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show 


object  of  national  concernment  and  attention.  Hav-  { that  the  right  of  passage  may,  as  a natural  right,  be 
ing  seen  the  grounds  of  necessity  and  reason  upon  i claimed  by  one  foreign  nation  against  another,  with- 
which  the  right  of  so  great  and  growing  a population  out  any  reference  whatever  to  antecedent  circum- 
to  seek  its  only  natural  path-way  to  the  ocean,  rests,  tances.  But  the  latter,  when  they  exist  make  up 
it  may  be  expected  that  they  should  be  supported  by  I part  of  the  case,  and  are  not  to  be  left  out  of  view. — 
the  established  principles  of  international  law.  This  j The  peculiar  and  common  origin  of  the  title  of  both 
shall  be  done  by  the  citation  of  passages  from  the  [ parties,  as  seen  above,  is  calculated  to  illustrate  more 
writings  of  the  most  eminent  publicists,  always  dear- I fully  the  principle  of  common  right,  applicable 
ing  in  mind  that  the  right  under  discussion,  becomes  I to  both  now.  The  antecedent  circumstances  show 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  extent  which  the  country  \ that  the  natural  right  always  appertaining  to  the  ear 
of  the  upper  inhabitants,  in  its  connexion  with  the  ly  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  this  river,  above  the  Ca- 


stream,  bears  to  the  country  of  the  lower  inhabitants 
Vattel,  in  book  2,  ch.  9.  sec.  127,  lays  down  the  fol 
lowing  as  a general  position:  “Nature,  who  designs 
her  gifts  for  the  common  advantage  of  men,  does  not 
allow  of  their  being  kept  from  their  use,  when  they 
can  be  furnished  with  them,  without  any  prejudice 
to  the  proprietor,  and  by  leaving  still  untouched  all 
the  utility  and  advantages  he  is  capable  of  receiving 
from  his  rights  ” The  same  author,  same  book,  ch.  10, 
sec.  132,  says,  “property  cannot  deprive  nations  of 
the  general  right  of  travelling  over  the  earth,  in  or- 
der to  have  a communication  with  each  other,  for  car- 
rying on  trade  and  other  just  reasons.  The  master  of  a 
country  may  only  refuse  the  passage  on  particular  oc- 
casions, where  he  finds  it  is  prejudicial  or  dangerous.” 
In  sec.  134,  he  adds,  “a  passage  ought,  also,  to  be 
granted  for  merchandise,  and  as  this  may,  in  common, 
be  done  without  inconvenience,  to  refuse  it,  without 
just  reason,  is  injuring  a nation,  and  endeavoring  to 
deprive  it  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  a trade  with 
other  states;  if  the  passage  occasion  any  inconveni- 
ence, any  expense  for  the  preservation  of  canals 
and  highways,  it  may  be  recompensed  by  the  rights 
of  toll.”  Again,  in  book  1,  ch.  22  sec.  266,  we  are 
told,  that,  if  “neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  two 
nations,  near  a river,  can  prove  that  it  settled  first, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  both  came  there  at  the 
same  t me,  since  neither  can  give  any  reason  of  pre 
ference;  and,  in  this  case,  the  dominion  of  each  will 
be  extended  to  the  middle  of  the  river  ” This  is  a 
principle  too  relevant  to  the  doctrine  under  conside 
ration  to  be  passed  over  without  remark.  It  relates 
as  will  be  seen,  to  dominion,  and  not  to  r:ght  of  passage 
simply.  Now,  if  simultaneous  settlement  confers  co- 
equality of  dominion,  by  even  stronger  reason  will  si 
multaneous  acquisition  confer  cocquality  of  passage. 
Without  enquiring  into  the  state  of  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  as  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  prior  to  the  peace  of  1763,  it  is  sufficient  that 
in  the  war  of  1756-63,  which  preceded  that  peace, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  their  capacity  of 
English  subjects,  contributed,  jointly  with  the  parent 
state,  (and  largely,  it  may  be  added,  with  historical 
truth,)  towards  gaining  the  Canadas  from  France. — 
The  right  of  passage,  therefore,  of  this  river,  admit- 
ting that  it  did  riot  exist  before,  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
opened  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  at  an  epoch  at  least  as  soon  as  to  Bri- 
tish subjects  living,  afterwards,  in  the  newly  con- 
quered possessions.  A title  thus  derived,  is  not  in- 
voked as  resting  upon  the  same  ground  with  the  title 
derived  from  natural  right;  but  it  serves  to  strengthen 
it,  and  is  of  pertinent  application,  as  against  great 
Great  Britain  in  this  instance.  Let  it  be  looked  at 
under  either  of  the  following  alternatives  which  pre- 
sent themselves-  If  Great  Britain  possessed  the  na- 


nadian line,  to  navigate  it,  has  once  been  fortified  by 
joint  conquest,  and  by  stfosequent  joint  u*ufruction. 
One  other  quotation  is  all  that  will  be  given  from  the 
same  author.  It  relates  to  a strait,  and  not  a river; 
but  the  reasoning  from  analogy  is  not  the  less  striking 
and  appropriate.  ‘ It  must  be  remarked,”  he  says, 
“with  regard  to  straits,  that,  when  they  serve  for  a 
communication  between  two  seas,  the  navigation  of 
which  i3  common  to  all  or  many  nations,  he  who 
possesses  the  strait  cannot  refuse  others  a passage 
through  it,  provided  that  passage  be  innocent,  and 
attended  with  no  danger  to  the  state  Such  a refusal, 
without  just  reason,  would  deprive  these  nations  of 
an  advantage  granted  them  by  nature;  and,  indeed, 
the  right  of  such  a passage  is  a remainder  of  the  pri- 
mitive liberty  enjoyed  in  common.”  If  we  consult 
Grotius,  we  shall  find  that  he  is  equally,  or  more, 
explicit  in  sanctioning,  in  the  largest  extent,  the 
principle  contended  for.  He  o.e'n  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  after  laying  down  generally  the  right  of  passage, 
that  “the  fears  which  any  power  entertains  from  a 
multitude  in  arms,  passing  through  its  terrii  ries,  do 
not  form  such  an  ex  eption  as  can  do  away  the  rule; 
it  not  being  proper  or  reasonable  that  the  fears  of  one 
party  should  destroy  the  rights  of  another.”  Book 
2,  chap.  2,  sec.  13.  In  the  course  of  the  same  sec- 
tion he  declares  that  upon  “this  foundation  of  com- 
mon right,  a free  passage  through  countries,  rivers , 
or  over  any  part  of  the  sea,  which  belong  to  some 
particular  people,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  those  who 
require  it  for  the  necessary  o-  casions  of  life,  whe- 
ther those  occasions  be  in  quest  of  settlements,  after 
being  driven  from  their  own  country,  or  to  trade  with 
a remote  nation. ^ The  reasons  which  Grotius  him- 
self gives,  or  which  he  adopts  from  writers  more  an- 
cient, for  this  right  of  innocent  passage,  (and  he  is 
full  of  authorities  and  examples,  as  well  from  sacred 
as  profane  history,)  are  of  peculiar  force.  He  de- 
nominates it  a “rig/it  interwoven  with  the  very  frame  of 
human  society .”  “Property”  he  says,  “was  originally 
introduced  with  a reservation  of  that  use  which 
might  be  of  general  benefit,  and  not  prejudicial  to 
the  interest  of  the  owner.”  He  concludes  the  sec- 
tion in  the  following  manner:  “A  free  passage  ought 
to  be  allowed,  not  only  to  persons,  but  to  merchan- 
dise: for  no  power  has  a right  to  prevent  one  nation 
trading  with  another  at  a remote  distance;  a per- 
mission which,  for  the  i t t of  society,  should 
be  maintained,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  ono  is  in- 
jured by  it:  for,  though  he  may  thereby  be  deprived 
of  an  exclusive  gain,  yet.  the  loss  of  what  i3  not  his 
due,  as  a matter  of  right,  can  never  be  considered  as  a 
damage,  or  the  violation  of  a claim  ” After  authori- 
ties of  such  immediate  bearing  oo  the  point  under 
consideration,  further  quotation  will  be  forborne. — 
The  Question  of  right  is  conceived  to  be  made  out. 
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and  if  its  denomination  will  be  found  to  be  some- 
times that  of  an  imperfect,  in  con’radistinction  to  an 
absolute  right,  the  denial  of  it  is,  nevertheless,  agreed 
to  be  an  injury,  of  which  the  party  deprived  may  just* 
ly  complain  The  sentiments  taken  from  these  two 
writers,  and  they  are  not  the  only  ones  capable  of 
being-  adduced,  (though  deemed  sufficient,)  have  the 
full  support  of  coincident  passages  in  Puffendorf 
books,  chap.  3,  sec.  4,  5,  6,  and  in  Wolfius,  sec 
310. 

Finally:  The  United  States  feel  justified  in  claim- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  river,  on  the  ground  of  pa 
ramount  interest  and  necessity  to  their  citizens— on 
that  of  natural  right  founded  on  this  necessity,  and 
felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  practice  of  mankind, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  the  best  expounders  of  the 
laws  of  nations.  Their  claim  is  to  its  full  and  free 
navigation  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  without  imped- 
iment or  obstruction  of  any  kind.  It  was  thus  that 
Great  Britain  claimed,  and  had,  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  of  1769.  when  the  month  and  lower  shores  of 
that  river  were  held  by  another  power.  The  claim, 
whilst  necessary  to  the  United  States,  is  not  injurious 
to  Great  Britain,  nor  can  it  violate  any  of  her  just 
rights.  They  confidently  appeal  to  her  justice  for  its 
enjoyment  and  security;  to  her  enlightened  sense  of 
good  neighborhood;  to  her  past  claims  upon  others 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a similar  right;  and  to  her  pre- 
sumed desire  for  the  advantageous  intercourse  of 
trade,  and  all  good  offices,  nowand  henceforth,  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  her  own 
subjects  bordering  upon  each  other  in  that  portion  of 
her  dominions. 

N. 

British  paper  on  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence — 
(24th  protocol ) 

The  claim  of  the  U.  states  to  the  free  navigation 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  wears  a character  of  pecu- 
liar importance  when  urged  as  an  independent  right. 

The  American  plenipotentiary  mu9t  be  aware  that 
a demand,  rested  upon  this  principle,  necessarily 
precludes  those  considerations  of  good  neighborhood 
and  mutual  accommodation,  with  which  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  would  otherwise  have  been 
anxious  to  enter  upon  the  adjustment  of  this  part  of 
the  negotiation. 

A right  claimed  without  qualification  on  the  one 
side,  affords  no  room  for  friendly  concession  on  the 
other:  total  admission,  or  total  rejection,  is  the  only 
alternative  which  it  presents 

On  looking  to  the  objects  embraced  by  the  American 
claim,  we  find  them  to  be  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 
The  U.  States  pretend  to  no  less  than  the  perpetual  en- 
joyment of  a free  uninterrupted  passage,  independent 
of  the  territorial  sovereign,  through  a large  and  very 
important  part  of  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America.  They  demand,  as  their  necessary  inherent 
right,  the  liberty  of  navigating  the  St.Lawrcnce  from 
its  source  to  the  sea,  though,  in  the  latter  part  of  its 
course,  which  lies  entirely  within  the  British  domin- 
ions, and  comprises  a space  of  nearly  six  hundred 
miles,  that  river  traverses  the  finest  settlements  of  Ca 
nada, communicates  by  the  Sore]  with  lake  Champlain, 
and  washes  the  quays  of  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

A pretension  which  thus  goes  to  establish  a per- 
petual thoroughfare  for  the  inhabitants,  vessels  and 
productions  of  a foreign  country,  through  the  heart 
of  a British  colony,  and  under  the  walls  of  its  prin- 
cipal fortress,  has  need  to  be-  substantiated  on  the 
clearest  and  most  indisputable  grounds.  It  requires, 
indeed,  an  eniarged  view  of  what  is  owed  in  courtesy 
by  one  nation  to  another  to  justify  the  British  govern- 
ment in  entering,  at  this  late  period,  o& the  discus- 
sion of  so  novel  ur.d  extensive  a claim- 


There  will,  however,  be  little  difficulty  in  show- 
ing, that  the  claim  asserted  by  the  American  pleni- 
potentiary rests,  as  to  any  foundation  of  natural  right, 
on  an  incorrect  application  of  the  authorities  which 
he  has  consulted.  With  respect  to  the  claim  derived 
from  an  acquired  title,  which  he  has  also  alleged, 
that  ground  of  claim  will  remain  to  be  examined 
hereafter;  but  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  outset, 
that  the  natural  and  acquired  title  depend  on  prin- 
ciples essentially  distinct;  that  the  oDe  cannot  be 
used  to  make  good  any  defect  in  the  other;  and 
although  they  may  be  possessed  independently  by 
the  same  claimant,  that  they  can,  in  no  degree,  con- 
tribute to  each  others  validity. 

Proceeding  to  consider  how  far  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  be  may  established  on  either  of  these 
titles,  it  is  first  necessary  to  inquire  what  must  be 
intended  by  the  assertion  that  their  claim  is  found- 
ed on  natural  right.  “The  right  of  navigating  this 
river,”  says  the  American  plenipotentiary,”  is  a 
right  of  nature,  pre  existent  in  point  of  time,  not 
necessary  to  have  been  surrendered  up  for  any 
purpose  of  common  good,  and  unsu  sceptible  of 
annihilation.”  The  right  here  described,  can  be 
of  no  other  than  of  that  kind  whi  ch  is  generally 
designated  in  the  law  of  nations  a perfect  right. 
Now,  a perfect  right  Is  that  which  exists  independent 
of  treaty;  which  necessarily  arises  from  the  law  of 
nature;  which  is  common,  or  may,  under  similar 
circumstance,  be  common  to  all  independent  na- 
tions, and  can  never  be  denied  or  infringed  by  any 
state,  without  a breach  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Such  is  the  right  to  navigate  the  ocean  without 
molestation  in  time  of  peace. 

Upon  these  principles,  now  universally  received,  it  ia- 
contended  for  the  U.  States,  that  a nation  possessing  both 
shores  of  a navigable  river  at  its  mouth,  has  no  right  to  re- 
fuse the  passage  of  it  to  another  posessing  a part  of  its  up- 
per banks,  and  standing  in  need  of  it  as  a convenient  chan- 
nel of  commercial  communication  with  the  sea.  Applying 
the  same  principles  to  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
American  government  mantain  that  Great  Britain  would 
be  no  more  justified  in  controlling  American  navigation 
on  that  river,  than  in  assuming  to  itself  a similar  right  of 
interference  on  the  high  seas. 

To  this  extent  must  the  assumption  of  a perfect  right 
he  carried,  or  such  claim  is  no  longer  to  be  considered 
in  that  character;  but,  falling  under  the  denomination  of 
an  imperfect  right,  it  becomes  subject  to  considerations 
essentially  and  entirely  different. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  to  be  resolved,  is,  wheth- 
er a perfect  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  can  be  maintained  according  to  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  law  of  nations? 

Referring  to  the  most  eminent  w'riters  on  that  subject, 
we  find  that  any  liberty  of  passage  to  be  enjoyed  by  one 
nation  through  the  dominions  of  another,  is  treated  by 
them  as  a qualified  occasional  exception  to  the  paramount 
rights  of  property.  “The  right  of  passage,”  says  Yattel, 
“is  also  a remainder  of  the  primitive  communion  in 
which  the  entire  earth  was  common  to  men,  and  the  pass- 
age was  every  where  free  according  to  their  necessities.” 
Grotius,  in  like  manlier,  describes  mankind  as  having,  in 
their  primitive  state,  enjoyed  the  earth  and  its  various 
productions  in  common,  until  after  the  introduction  of 
property,  together  with  its  laws,  by  a division  or  gradual 
occupation  of  the  general  domain.  Among  the  natural 
rights,  which  he  describes  as  having- in  part  survived  this 
new  order  of  things,  are  those  of  necessity  and  of  inno- 
cent utility;  under  the  latter  of  which  he  classes  the 
right  of  passage.  Following  his  principle,  this  natural 
right  of  passage  between  nation  and  nation,  may  be 
compared  to  the  right  of  highway,  as  it  exists,  in  par- 
ticular communities,  between  the  public  at  large  and  the 
individual  proprietors  of  the  soil,  but  with  this  important 
difference,  that,  in  the  former  case,  commanding  and  in- 
dispensable considerations  of  national  safety,  national 
welfare,  and  national  honor  and  interest,  must  be  taken 
especially  into  the  account. 

r ( Concluded  in  the  following  sheet.) 
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It  is  clear  that,  on  this  principle,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  right  of  passage  by  a river  flowing  from  the 
possessions  of  one  nation,  through  those  of  another  to 
the  ocean,  and  the  same  right  to  be  enjoyed  by  means  of 
any  highway,  whether  of  land  or  of  water,  generally  ac- 
cessible to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  “Rivers,”  says 
Grotius,  “me  subject  to  property,  though  neither  where 
they  rise,  “ nor  where  they'  discharge  themselves,  be 
within  our  territory.  ” 1’he  right  to  exclusive  sovereignty 
over  rivers,  is  also  distinctly  asserted  by  Byukcrshock 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  treatise  “on  the  dominion  of 
the  sea.”  Nor  is  this,  by  any  means,  the  full  latitude  to 
which  the  principle,  if  applied  at  all,  must,  in  fairness,  be 
extended,  “All  nations,”  says  Vattel,  “have  a general 
right  to  the  innocent  use  of  the  things  which  are  under 
any  one’s  domain.”  “Property,”  sin  s the  same  author, 
“cannot  deprive  nations  of  the  general  right  of  travelling 
over  the  earth,  in  order  to  have  communication  with  each 
other,  for  carrying  on  trade  and  other  just  reasons.” 
The  nature  of  these  other  just  reasons  is  explained  by 
Grotius,  in  the  tol lowing  sentence:  “A  passage  ought  to 
he  granted  to  persons,  whenever  just  occasion  shall  re- 
quire, over  any  lands  and  rivers,  or  such  parts  of  the  sea 
as  belong  to  any  nation;”  as,  for  “instance,  if,  being  ex- 
pelled from  their  own  country,  they  want  to  settle  in 
some  uninhabited  land,  or  if  they  are  going  to  traffic 
with  some  distant  people,  or  to  recover,  by  a just  war, 
what  is  their  own  right  and  due.” 

For  other  purposes,  then,  besides  those  of  trade,  for 
objects  ot  war,  as  well  as  for  objects  of  peace,  for  all  na- 
tions, no  less  than  for  any  nation  in  particular,  does  the 
right  of  passage  hold  good  under  those  authorities  to 
which  the  American  plenipotentiary  has  appealed.  It 
has  already  been  shewn  that,  with  reference  to  this  right, 
no  distinction  is  drawn  by  them  between  land  and  water, 
and  still  less  between  one  sort  of  river  and  another.  It 
further  appears,  from  Vattel,  that  the  right  in  question, 
particularly  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise,  is  at- 
tached to  artificial  as  well  as  to  natural  highways.  “If 
this  passage,”  he  observes,  “occasion  any  inconvenience, 
any  expense  for  the  preservation  of  canals  and  highways, 
it  may  be  recompensed  by  rights  of  toll.” 

Is  it  then  to  be  imagined  that  the  American  govern-, 
ment  can  mean  to  insist  on  a demand,  involving  such 
consequences,  wwtlVout  being  prepared  to  apply,  by  reci- 
procity, the  principle  on  which  it  rests  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain?  Though  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  are  now- 
ascertained  to  lie  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
the  day  cannot  be  distant  when  the  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Canada  will  find  convenience  in  exporting  their  super- 
fluous produce  by  means  of  the  channel  of  that  river  to 
the  ocean.  A few  miles  of  transport  over  land  are  of 
little  consequence,  wiien  leading  to  a navigable  river  of 
such  extent.  Even  at  the  present  time  a glance  upon 
the  map  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  course  of  the  ilud- 
son,  connected  as  it  now  is  with  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  would  afford  a very  commodious  outlet  for 
the  produce  of  the  Canadian  provinces.  The  compara- 
tive shortness  of  this  passage,  especially  w ith  reference 
to  the  West  Indies,  would  amply  compensate  for  any  fair 
expense  of  tolls. 

It  w-ould  also  be,  in  some  instances,  convenient  and 
profitable  for  British  vessels  to  ascend  the  principal  rivers 
of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  their  draft  of  Water  would 
admit,  instead  of  depositing  their  merchandise,  as  now, 
at  the  appointed  ports  of  entry  from  the  sea.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  other  nations  would  be  more  backward 
than  the  British  in  pressing  their  claim  to  a full  participa- 
te in  this  advantage.  The  general  principle  which 
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they  would  invoke,  in  pursuance  of  the  example  given  by 
America,  and  a partial  application  of  such  principles,  no 
country  can  have  a right  to  expect  from  another,  is  clearly 
of  a nature  to  authorize  the  most  extraordinary  and  un- 
heard of  demands.  As  for  the  right  of  passage  from  sea 
to  sea,  across  any  intervening  isthmus,  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  Corinth  or  of  Suez,  and,  more  especially,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
that  right  of  passage  follows  as  immediately  from  this 
principle,  as  any  such  right  claimed  from  one  tract  of 
land  to  another,  or  to  the  ocean,  by  water  communication, 

The  exercise  of  a right  which  thus  goes  the  length  of 
qpening  a way  for  foreigners  into  the  bosom  of  every 
country,  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  inconveni- 
ence, and  sometimes  with  alarm  and  peril,  to  the  state 
whose  territories  are  to  be  traversed.  This  consequence 
has  not  been  overlooked  by  writers  on  the  law  of  rial  Lons, 
They  have  felt  the  necessity  of  controlling  the  operation 
of  so  dangerous  a principle,  by  restricting  the  right  of 
transit  to  purposes  of  innocent  utility,  and  by  attribut- 
ing to  the  local  sovereign  tne  exclusive  power  of  judging 
under  what  circumstances  the  passage  through  his  domi- 
nions is,  or  is  not,  to  be  regarded  as  innocent.  In  other 
words,  the  right  which  they  have  described  is,  at  best, 
only  an  imperfect  right. 

It  is  under  the  head  of  innocent  utility,  that  Grotius  has 
classed  the  right  of  passage,  as  before  laid  down  in  his 
own  expressions. 

“Innocent  utility,”  he  adds,  “is  w hen  I only  seek  my 
own  advantage,  without  damaging  any  one  else.”  In 
treating  of  the  same  right,  Vattel  remarks,  that,  “since 
the  introduction  of  domain  and  property  we  can  no  other- 
w-ise  make  use  to  it  than  by  respecting  the  proper  rights 
of  others.”  “The  effect,”  he  adds,  “of  property,  is  to 
make  the  advantage  of  the  proprietor  prevail  over  that  of 
all  others.  ” 

The  same  author  defines  the  right  of  innocent  use,  or 
innocent  utility,  to  be  “the  right  we  have  to  that  use 
which  may  be  drawn  from  things  belonging  to  another, 
without  causing  him  either  loss  or  inconvenience.”  lie 
goes  on  to  say,  that  “this  right  of  innocent  use  is  not  a 
perfect  right  like  that  of  necessity:  for  it  belongs  to  the 
master  to  judge  if  the  use  we  would  make  of  a thing  that 
belongs  to  him,  will  be  attended  with  no  damage  or  in-* 
convenience.  ” 

With  respect  to  the  assertion  of  Grotius,  as  quoted  by 
the  American  plenipotentiary,  “that  the  mere  apprehen- 
sion of  receiving  injury  from  the  exercise  of  this  right,  is 
not  a sufficient  reason  for  denying  it,”  the  author,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  addressing  himself  to  the  conscience  of 
the. sovereign  through  whose  ti  rritories  a passage  may 
be  demanded;  impressing  upon  his  mind  that  he  cannot 
fully  discharge  his  moral  obligations  in  giving  such  refu- 
sal, unless  he  be  well  convinced  that  iiis  fears  originated  in 
just  causes.  But  it  would  be  absurd,  and  contrary  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  argument,  to  suppose  that  a well 
founded  apprehension  was  not  to  have  its  due  effect,  or 
that  the  advantage,  or  even  necessity,  of  a foreign  nation 
could  be  justly  recognised  by  him  as  paramount  in  the 
one  case,  to  the  leading  interests  in  the  other,  to  the  safe- 
ty of  his  own. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  Grotius,  in  the  argu- 
ment referred  to,  had  clearly  in  view  an  occasional  liberty 
of  passage,  not  of  that  perpetual,  uninterrupted  kind, 
winch  the  regular  activity  of  modern  commerce  requires. 
Bi  t the  doctrine  of  Grotius,  applied  to  merchandise,  and 
taken  in  the  sense  ascribed  to  it  by  the  American  pleni- 
potentiary, is  distinctly  contradicted  by  other  eminent 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  Puffendorf,  for  instance, 
in  his  great  w ork  on  that  subject,  expresses  himself  as 
follows:  “We  may  have  good  reasons  for  stopping  for- 
eign merchandize,  as  well  by  land  as  on  a river,  or  on  an 
arm  of  the  sea  within  pur  dependence.  For  besides  that, 
a too  great  affluence  of  foreigners  is  sometimes  prejudi- 
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cial  or  suspicious  to  a stale,  why  should  not  a sovereign 
secure  to  his  own  subjects  the  profit  made  by  foreign- 
ers, under  favor  of  the  passage  which  he  allows  them 
“I  admit  that,  in  allowing  foreigners  to  carry  their  mer- 
chandise elsewhere,  even  without  paying  for  the  passage, 
we  do  not  sustain  any  damage,  and  that  they  do  us  no 
wrong  in  pretending  to  an  advantage  of  which  we  might 
have  possessed  ourselves  before  them.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  as  they  have  no  right  to  exclude  us  from  it,  why 
should  we  not  try  to  draw  it  to  ourselves?  Why  should 
we  not  prefer  our  interests  to  theirs?” 

The  same  author  observes,  in  the  next  section  of  his 
work,  that  “a  state  may  fairly  lay  a duty  on  foreign  goods 
conveyed  through  its  territory,  by  ivay  of  compensation 
for  what  its  subjects  lose  by  admitting  a nero  competitor 
into  the  market.'” 

To  appreciate  the  full  force  of  these  opinions,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Fuffendorf  appears  to  speak  of  a 
foreign  nation  so  situated  as  to  depend  exclusively  on 
the  passage  in  question  for  the  sale  of  its  superfluous 
produce,  and  the  importation  of  supplies  from  abroad. 
This  part  of  the  subject,  may  be  closed  with  the  following 
decisive  words  of  Barbeyrae  in  his  notes  on  Grotius:  “It 
necessarily  follows  from  the  right,  of  property,  that  the 
proprietor  may  refuse  another  the  use  of  his  goods.  Hu- 
manity, indeed,  requires  that  he  should  grant  that  use  to 
those  who  stand  in  need  of  it,  when  it  can  be  done  with- 
out any  considerable  inconveniency  to  himself;  an^,  if  he  ] 
even  then  refuses  it,  though  he  transgresses  his  duty,  he 
doth  them  no  wrong,  properly  so  called,  except  they  are 
fa  extreme  necessity,  which  is  superior  to  all  ordinary 

But  the  American  plenipotentiary  maintains  that  the 
right  of  passage,  as  understood  by  him  in  opposition  to  his 
own  authorities,  that  is,  independent  of  the  sovereign’s 
consent,  and  applied  to  the  single  predicament  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  has  been  subtantially  recognized  by  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  in  the  treaties  of  general  pacification  con- 
cluded at  Paris  in  1814,  and  in  the  following  year  at  Vi- 
enna. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  solemn  engagements  then  con- 
tracted bv  them,  the  sovereigns  of  the  leading  states  of  Eu- 
rope manifested  a disposition  to  facilitate  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  their  respective  countries,  by  opening 
the  navigation  of  such  of  the  principal  rivers  as  separated 
or  traversed  the  territories  of  several  powers.  This  poli- 
cy was  applied  more  particularly  to  the  Rhine,  the 
Necker,  the  Maine,  the  Moselle,  the  Maese,  and  the 
Scheldt.  But  neither  in  the  general,  nor  in  the  special 
stipulations,  relating  to  the  free  navigation  of  rivers,  is 
there  any  thing  to  countenance  the  principle  of  a natural, 
independent  right,  as  asserted  by  the  American  plenipo- 
tentiary. We  find,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  the  treaty 
concluded,  at  Paris  between  France  and  the  allied  pow- 
ers, the  Rtiine  was  the  only  river  at  once  thrown  open 
to  general  navigation.  With  respect  to  the  other  rivers, 
it  was  merely  stipulated  that  the  means  of  extending  that 
arrangement  to  them,  should  he  determined  by  the  con- 
gress about  to  assemble  at  Vienna.  In  the  instance  of 
the  Rhine,  it  was  natural  for  France,  in  giving  up  pos- 
sessions which  she  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  to  stipulate  a reserve  of  the  naviga- 
tion. The  stipulations  relative  to  river  navigation  in 
the  general  treaty  of  Vienna,  commence  in  the  following 
manner:  “The  powers  whose  states  are  separated  or 
crossed  by  the  same  navigable  river,  engage  to  regulate 
by  common  consrnt, all  that  regards  its  navigation.”  They 
close  with  an  agreement  that  the  regulations,  once  adopt- 
ed, shall  not  be  changed,  except  with  the  consent  of  all 
the  powers  bordering  on  the  same  river. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  allied^  governments, 
in  concurring  to  favor  the  circulation  of  trade  through 
the  great  water  communications  of  continental  Europe, 
did  not  lose  sight  of  what  was  due  to  the  sovereignty  of 
particular  states;  and  that,  when  they  referred  the  com- 
mon enjoyment  of  certain  navigable  rivers  to  voluntary 
compact  between  the  parties  more  immediately  concern- 
ed, they  virtually  acknowledged  the  right  of  any  one  of 
those  parties,  till  hound  by  its  own  engagements,  to  with- 
hold the  passage  through  its  dominions  from  foreign 
merchant  vessels.  As  freedom  of  navigation  in  favor  of 
all  nations,  and  not  merely  of  those  which  border  on  the 
rivers  rturs  opened  by  treaty,  was  the  immediate  object  of 


the  abovementioned  stipulations,  it  must  he  presume'1 
that  the  powers  assembled  in  congress,  if  they  had  lei 
themselves  borne  out  by  the  practice  or  general  opinion 
of  Europe,  would  not  have'  hesitated  to  proclaim  the 
measure  which  they  adopted  as  one  of  natural,  indepen- 
dent right.  Their  silence  alone  on  this  point  might  have 
been  taken  as  strongly  indicative  of  their  belief  that  the 
prevailing  usage  of  Europe  would  authorize  no  such  de- 
claration. But  the  principle  of  mutual  consent  is  surely 
irreconcilable  with  the  contrary  supposition,  and  must,  at 
least,  be  understood  to  give  a special  character  to  the  en- 
gagements contracted  under  it,  confining  them  to  the  ri- 
vers enumerated  in  the  treaty;  and,  however  laudable,  as 
an  example  toother  states,  whose  circumstances  may  al- 
low ot  their  imitating  it  without  danger  or  detriment,  ex- 
pressive of  no  obligation  beyond  the  occasion  for  which 
the  treaty  was  framed. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  demonstrate  by  a 
detailed  investigation  of  every  case  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can argument  applies,  the  negative  proposition,  thRt  no 
nation  exercises  the  liberty  of  navigating  a river  through 
the  territories  of  another,  except  by  permission  or  ex- 
press concession  under  treaty.  It  is  rather  for  the  Ame- 
rican government  to  present  a single  instance  in  which  the 
liberty  claimed  for  the  United  States  is  exercised  expli- 
citly as  a natural,  independent  right. 

The  case  of  the  Scheldt,  though  referred  to  by  the 
American  plenipotentiary,  is  certainly  not  one  of  this 
kind.  The  leading  circumstances  relating  to  that  river 
were,  first,  that  its  mouths,  including  the  canals  of  Sas 
and  Swm  lay  within  the  Dutch  territory,  while  parts  of 
its  upper  channel  were  situate  within  the  Flemish  pro- 
vinces. Secondly:  That  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had 
confirmed  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to  close  the  mouths  of 
the  river.  Thirdly:  That  the  exercise  of  this  right  was 
disputed,  after  a lapse  of  more  than  a hundred  years,  by 
the  emperor  of  Germany:  and,  fourthly,  that  the  dispute 
between  that  monarch  and  the  Dutch  republic  terminated 
in  1785,  by  leaving  the  Dutch  in  possession  of  the  right 
which  had  been  disputed.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  latter 
period  the  Dutch  founded  their  claim,  in  part,  on  the. 
expense  and  labor  which  they  had  undergone  in  improv- 
ing the  river;  but,  it  is  true,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
also  grounded  it  on  the  general  law  of  nations.  Above 
all,  they  rested  it  on  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  But  if 
the  right  of  the  Dutch  republic  had  been  countenanced 
by  the  law  and  practice  of  nations,  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  it  have  been  thought  necessary  to  confirm  that 
right  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia?  The  reply  is  ob- 
vious that  confirmation  was  the  resort  of  the  weak  against, 
the  strong:  of  the  former  dependents  of  Spain  against 
the  encroachments  of  a haughty  power,  still  sovereign  of 
Antwerp,  and  the  neighboring  provinces,  and  not  having 
vet  renounced  its  claim  of  sovereignty  over  Holland  itself. 
It  was  natural  for  the  Dutch,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  fortify  their  right  by  the  general  sanction  of  Europe; 
but  it  was  not  natural  for  the  principal  parties  in  the  pa- 
cification of  Munster,  to  lend  their  sanction  to  a measure 
in  direct  contradiction  to  acknowledged  principles;  or,  if 
their  scruples  as  to  the  admission  of  such  a measure,  had 
been  removed  by  special  motives,  it  is  strange  that  they 
should  not  have  taken  the  obvious  precaution  of  record- 
ing those  motives.  During  the  discussions  about  the 
Scheldt,  in  1785,  the  empress  of  Russia  was  the  only 
sovereign  who  officially  declared  an  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  But  the  United  States  can  de- 
rive no  great  advantage  from  a declaration  couched  in 
such  terms  as  these,  “nature  herself  hath  granted  to  the 
Austrian  low  countries  the  use  and  advantage  of  the  l i- 
ver in  dispute;  Austria  alone,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  is  entitled  to  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
use  of  the  river  in  question.  So  that  the  equity  and  dis 
interestedness  of  Joseph  II,  can  only  impart  this  right  to 
other  people — it  belonging  exclusively  to  his  states.” 
The  opinions  proclaimed  on  this  subject  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  is  no 
country  which  has  a greater  interest  than  Russia  in  the 
disputed  question.  It  is  well  known  that  the  only  ap~ 

S roach  to  the  Russian  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  from  the 
lediterranean  and  Atlantic,  is  by  the  passages  of  the 
Dai’danelles  and  Bosphorus.  These  canals  are,  in  fact, 
salt-water  straits,  communicating  from  sea  to  sea;  pass- 
ings it  Is  true>  between  the  Turkish  territories  In  Europe 
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rmd  Asia,  but  with  no  great  length  of  coarse,  and  leading 
to  a vast  expanse  of  inland  water,  the  shores  of  which  are 
occupied  by  no  less  than  three  independent  powers. 

There  is  manifestly  a wide  difference  between  such  a 
case  and  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  nor  can  the  marked 
difference  in  principle  between  rivers  and  straits  be  over- 
looked; and  yet,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  navigation  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  adjacent  canals  is  enjoyed  by  Rus- 
sia— by  that  power  which  has  so  often  dictated  its  own 
conditions  to  the  porte — in  virtue  of  a treaty,  founded, 
like  other  treaties,  on  the  mutual  convenience  and  mutual 
advantage  of  the:  parties.  Even  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  downwards  to  the  ocean,  was  first  accorded  to 
Austria  by  the  Turkish  government,  as  a specific  con- 
cession made  at  a juncture  when  the  porte,  involved  in 
a quarrel  with  the  most  formidable  of  its  neighbors,  was 
compelled  to  propitiate  the  good  will  of  other  Christian 
powers. 

The  case  of  the  Mississippi  is  far  from  presenting  an 
exception  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  treaty  of  1763, 
which  opened  the  navigation  of  that  river  to  British 
suhjeets,  was  concluded  after  a war  in  which  Great 
Britian  had  been  eminently  successful.  The  same  mo- 
tives that  prevailed  with  France  to  cede  Canada,  must 
hare  restrained  her  from  hazarding  a continuance  of 
hostilities  for  such  an  object  as  the  exclusive  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi.  The  agreement  respecting  that 
river,  makes  part  of  the  general  provisions  as  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  British  possessions  in  America, 
by  which  the  whole  left  side  of  the  Mississippi  was  ce- 
ded to  Great  Britian  with  the  exception  of  the  town 
and  island  of  New  Orleans.  This  reservation  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  express  condition,  that  the  navigation  of 
the  whole  channel  should  be  open  to  British  subjects. 
The  very  fact  of  its  having  been  thought  necessary  to 
insert  this  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  in  consequence  of 
France  having  retained  possession  of  both  banks  of  the 
river,  at  a single  spot,  leads,  irresistibly,  to  an  inference 
the  very  reverse  of  what  is  maintained  by  the  American 
plenipotentiary. 

At  a later  period  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
became  a subject  of  arrangement  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  By  the  fourth  article  of  their  treaty  of 
boundary  and  navigation,  concluded  in  1795,  a similar 
agreement  to  that  which  had  before  subsisted  between 
France  and  Great  Britian,  was  effected  between  those 
powers,  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  the  liberty 
of  navigating  the  river  was  expressly  confined  to  the 
“parties  themselves,  unless  the  king  of  Spain,”  to  use 
the  words  of  the  treaty,  “should  extend  this  privilege  to 
the  subjects  of  other  powers  by  special  convention .” 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  that,  when  the  clause 
which  is  here  quoted,  and  the  exclusive  stipulation  im- 
mediately preceding  it,  were  drawn  up,  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi  were  still  supposed  to  be  within  the 
British  territory;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  in 
force  a treaty  between  Great  Britian  and  the  United 
States  declaring  that  “the  navigation  of  the  river  Missis- 
sippi, from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  should,  forever , re- 
main free  and  open  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britian.” 

Some  additional  light  may,  perhaps,  be  thrown  on  the 
object  of  the  present  discussion  by  the  quotation  of  a note 
on  the  fourth  article  of  the  Spanish  treaty,  which  is  print- 
ed in  the  collection  of  the  United  States’  laws,  arrang- 
ed and  published  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  con- 
gi'ess.  It  is  as  follows: 

“Whatsoever  right  his  Catholic  majesty  had  to  inter- 
dict the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  any  nation, 
at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  (the  '27th 
of  October,  1795),  that  right  was  wholly  transferred  to 
the  United  States  in  virtue  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
from  France,  by  the  treaty  of  April  30th,  1803.  Aud,  as 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  previously 
to  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  the  right  of  Spain 
to  the  dominion  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and,  of  course, 
prior  to  the  United  States’  possessing  the  Spainish  right, 
it  would  seem  that  the  stipulation  contained  in  the  8th 
article  of  the  definitive  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  could 
not  have  included  any  greater  latitude  of  navigation  on 
the  Mississippi,  than  that  which  the  United  States  were 
authorized  to  grant  on  the  3d  of  September,  1783.” 

“The  additional  right  of  sovereignty  which  was  ac- 
miirfcd  over  the  river  by  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  was 


paid  for  by  the  American  government;  and,  therefore,, 
any  extension  of  it  to  a foreign  power  could  scarcely  be 
expected  -without  an  equivalent.  ” 

The  natural  right  asserted  by  the  American  plenipo- 
tentiary being  thus  examined  in  respect  both  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  involves,  and  to  the  genera!  practice  of 
nations,  the  acquired  title,  as  distinct  from  the  natw'aly 
stands  next  for  consideration. 

This  title  is  described  in  the  American  argument  as 
originating  in  circumstances  which  either  preceded  or  at- 
tended the  acquisition  of  the  Canadas  by  Great  Britian. 
It  is  said,  “that,  if  Great  Britian  possessed  tlie  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  before  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
1763,  so  did  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  forming, 
at  that  time,  a part  of  the  British  empire;  but  if  Great 
Britain  only  first  acquired  it  together  w ith  the  Canadas, 
then  did  the  people  of  the  United  States  acquire  it  in 
common  with  her  at  the  same  period.  ” In  both  the  sup- 
posed cases  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  whatever  liberty 
to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  whole  length  of  its 
course,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  enjoyed 
when  those  states  were  part  of  the  British  empire,  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  them  after  their  separation  from  the 
mother  country.  Now,  if  this  were  so,  it  would  also 
be  true,  and  in  a far  stronger  degree,  that  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  have  an  equal  right  to  enjoy,  is  common 
Avith  American  citizens,  the  use  of  the  navigable  rivers 
and  other  public  possessions  of  the  United  States  which 
existed  when  both  countries  were  united  under  the  same 
government.  For  the  acquired  title,  be  it  remembered, 
does  not  effect  the  St.  LaAvrence,  as  a river  flowing  from 
the  territories  of  one  power  through  those  of  another 
to  the  sea,  but  is  manifestly  grounded  on  the  supposition 
that  an  object  Avh  ich  had  been  possessed  in  common  by 
the  people  of  both  countries,  up  to  the  time  of  their  se- 
paration, continues  to  belong,  in  point  of  use,  to  both, 
after  they  have  ceased  to  he  parts  of  the  same  communi- 
ty. If  it  he  true  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  contributed  as  British  subjects  to  effect  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  it  cannot,  at  the  same  time  be  denied, 
that  the  United  States,  before  their  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  were  frequently  indebted  to  the  councils  and  ex- 
ertions of  the  parent  country  for  protection  against  their 
unquiet  and  encroaching  neighbours. 

Specifically  did  they  owe  to  Great  Britain  their  first 
enjoyment  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  conquered  iu 
part  from  France  by  the  very  same  efforts  which  trans- 
formed Canada  from  a French  settlement  into  a British 
colony.  The  pretension  of  the  American  government  as 
grounded  on  the  simultaneous  acquisition  of' the  St.  Law- 
rence, as  Avell  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent,  and,  at 
that  time,  British  provinces,  as  by  those  of  the  countries 
originally  composing  the  British  monarchy,  must,  tliere- 
fore,  if  admitted,  even  for  the  sake  of  argument,  heap- 
plied  reciprocally  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 

The  fact,  hoAvever,  is,  that  no  such  pretension  can  he 
allowed  to  have  survived  the  treaty  by  Avhich  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  was  first  acknowledged  by 
Great  Britain. 

By  that  treaty  a perpetual  line  of  demarkation  was 
draAvn  between  the  two  powers,  no  longer  connected  by 
any  other  tics  than  those  of  amity  and  conventional  agree- 
ment. 

No  portion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  empire, 
exclush-e  to  the  actual  territory  of  the  United  States,  as 
acknowledged  by  that  treaty,  could  possibly  devolve  up- 
on the  people  of  the  United  States  separated  from  Great 
Britain. 

By  the  same  instrument,  the  territorial  boundary  ot  the 
slates,  as  recognized  by  their  former  sovereign,  were 
carefully  defined  tor  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding 
disputes  in  future;  and  the  articles  stipulating  for  a con- 
current enjoyment  of  the  North  Amer  ican  fisheries  and 
of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  prove  that  equal 
care  was  taken  to  determine  in  the  general  act  of  paci- 
fication and  acknowledgment,  those  objects  of  which  the 
usufruct  in  common  was  either  retained  or  conceded  by 
Great  Britain. 

Is  it  conceivable,  under  these  circumstances,  tliat  the 
treaty  of  1783  should  have  made  no  mention  of  the  con- 
current navigation  ot  the  St.  Lawrence,  if  the  claim^now 
raised  by  the  United  States,  had  rested  oil  any  teniihje 
t grounds- 
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But  the  commercial  treaty  of  1794  would  afford  addi- 
tonal  proof,  if  it  were  wanted,  that  the  channel  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  from  the  sea  to  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude, 
was  never  for  a moment  considered  as  forming  any  ex- 
ception to  the  territorial  possessions  of  Great  Britain. 

The  third  article  ot  the  commercial  treaty  shows, 
most  clearly,  that  the  power  of  excluding  foreign  ves- 
sels from  those  parts  of  the  river  which  flow  entirely 
•u  ithin  the  British  dominions,  was  deemed  to  belong  of 
J’ight  to  the  British  government.  The  leading  purpose 
of  that  article  is  to  establish  a free  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  parties  throughout  their  respec- 
tive territories  in  North  America. 

The  same  article  contains  a limitation  of  this  privilege 
with  respect  to  a considerable  portion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, to  which  it  was  declared  that  American  vessels 
were  not  to  have  access;  and  the  corresponding  restric- 
tion against  Great  Britain,  was  an  exclusion  of  British 
vessels  from  such  parts  ot  the  rivers  of  the  United  States 
as  lie  above  the  highest  ports  of  entry  for  foreign  ship- 
ping from  the  sea. 

It  necessarily  results,  from  the  nature  of  the  two  clauses 
thus  viewed  with  reference  to  each  other,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  Great  Britain  over  the  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
interdicted  to  American  vessels,  was  no  less  completely 
exclusive,  than  that  of  the  United  States  over  such  parts 
of  their  interior  waters  as  were,  in  like  manner,  inter- 
dicted to  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain. 

The  former  limitation  is,  besides,  of  itself  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  a right  to  a free,  uninterupted  passage 
for  American  vessels  by  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean. 

Nor  is  it  the  less  conclusive  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
case,  when  coupled  with  the  declaration,  contained  in  the 
very  same  article,  that  the  navigation  of  -the  Mississippi 
was  to  be  enjoyed  in  common  by  both  parties,  notwith- 
standing that  a subsequent  article  of  the  same  treaty  ex- 
presses the  uncertainty  which  already  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  the  sources  of  that  river  being  actually  situated 
within  the  British  frontier. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
a tacit  enjoyment  of  the  navigation  now  claimed,  can  be 
stated  by  the  American  plenipotentiary  to  account  for  the 
silence  maintained  on  this  subject  by  his  government 
from  the  establishment  of  its  independence  to  the  present 
negotiation. 

In  the  course  of  forty  years,  during  which  no  mention 
whatever  has  been  made  to  this  claim,  there  has  been  no 
Avant  of  opportunities  fit  for  its  assertion  and  discussion. 
To  say  nothing  of  periods  anterior  to  the  rupture  of  1812, 
it  is  strange  that  an  interest  of  such  vast  importance  should 
have  been  wholly  neglected,  as  well  as  on  the  renewal  of 
peace,  in  1815,  as  during  the  negotiation  of  the  commer- 
cial treaty  which  took  places  at  the  close  of  that  year. — 
This  long  continued  silence  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  mere  apprehension  of  an  eventual  change  in  the  re- 
gulations, under  which  a part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  ac- 
tually navigated  by  foreign  vessels,  has  been  alleged  by 
the  American  government  as  their  reason  for  now  raising 
the  discussion. 

The  regions  contiguous  to  the  upper  water  of  the  St. 
LaAvrence  are  doubtless  more  extensively  settled  than  they 
Avere  before  the  late  war,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  re- 
gions might  at  times  find  it  advantageous  to  export  their 
lumber  and  flour  by  the  channal  of  that  river.  But  mere 
convenience  and  the  profits  of  trade,  cannot  be  deemed 
to  constitute  that  case  of  extreme  necessity  under  the 
<aw  of  nations,  to  which  the  rights  of  property  may  per-  I 
haps  be  occasionally  required  to  give  way.  It  has  already/* 
been  shown  that  such  interests  can,  at  most,  amount  to.' 
an  imperfect  right  of  innocent  utility,  the  exercise  of 
which  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  and  discretion  of 
the  local  sovereign.  Of  this  description  are  the  rights 
and  accompanying  duties  of  nations  to  trade  Avith  each 
other,  and  to  permit  the  access  of  foreigners  to  their  re- 
spective waters  in  time  of  peace;  but  will  any  one,  at  the 
same  time,  call  in  question  the  co-existing  right  of  every 
s ate,  not  only  to  regulate  and  to  limit  its  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  others,  but  even,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, to  suspend  or  to  withhold  it  altogether? 

if  ever  there  was  a case  which  particularly  imposed 
on  a sovereign  the  indispensable  duty  of  maintaining  this 
right  unimpaired,  even  vyith  every  disposition  to  consult 


the  convenience  and  fair  advantage  of  friendly  nations,  it 
is  the  present  unqualified  demand  of  the  United  States. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enumerate  the  various  cir- 
cumstances Avhich  make  this  claim  peculiarly  objection- 
able; but  there  is  no  concealing,  that,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary considerations  of  territorial  protection,  those  of  com- 
mercial interest  and  colonial  policy  are  alike  involved  in 
the  demand  of  a free*  gratuitous,  unlimited  right  of  pas- 
sage for  American  citizens,  with  their  vessels  and  mer- 
chandise from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other. 

Interests  of  such  high  national  importance  are  not  to 
be  put  in  competition  with  the  elaims  of  justice;  but  when 
justice  is  clearly  on  their  side,  they  have  a right  to  be 
heard,  and  cannot  be  denied  their  full  weight.  That  the 
right  is,  in  this  instance,  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain,  a moment’s  reflection  on  the  preceding  argument 
will  suffice  to  establish. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  the  independent  right  asserted 
by  the  United  States,  is  inconsistent  with  the  dominion, 
paramount  sovereignty,  and  exclusive  possession  of 
Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  proved,  by  reference  to  the  most  esteemed 
authorities  on  the  law  of  nations,  with  respect  as  well  to 
the  general  principle  as  to  the  opinions  distinctly  given 
on  this  point,  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  and  exclusive 
possession,  extends  over  rivers,  in  common  with  the  ter- 
ritory through  Avhich  they  flow. 

The  same  principles  and  the  same  opinions  have  been 
cited  to  prove  that  those  parts  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
which  flow  exclusively  through  the  British  dominions, 
form  no  exception  to  the  general  doctrine  so  applied  to 
rivers. 

The  existence  of  any  necessity  calculated  to  give  the 
United  States,  in  this  case,  a special  right,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  has  been  distinctly  denied,  and 
the  denial  conclusively  supported  by  a reference  to 
known  facts. 

With  no  disposition  to  contest  such  imperfect  claims 
and  moral  obligations,  as  are  consistent  with  the  para- 
mount rights  ot  sovereignty  and  exclusive  possession,  it 
has  been  proved,  from  the  authorities  already  quoted,  that 
of  those  imperfect  claims  and  moral  ogligations,  the  ter- 
ritorial sovereign  is  the  judge. 

The  title  of  the  United  States,  as  derived  from  previous 
enjoyment  at  the  time  when  they  formed  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  ha3  been  shewn  to  have  ceased  with  the  con- 
clusion ot  that  treaty  by  which  Great  Britain  recognized 
them  in  the  new  character  of  an  independent  nation. 

It  has  also  been  shown,  that,  while  the  American  go- 
vernment acknowledge  that  their  claim  is  now  brought 
forward  for  the  first  time,  not  only  have  they  had,  since 
their  independence,  no  enjoyment,  under  treaty,  of  the 
navigation  now  claimed,  but  that  the  provisions  of  the 
commercial  treaty,  concluded  in  1794,  and  described  as 
having  been  till  lately  in  force,  are  in  direct  contradiction 
with  their  present  demand. 

It  has  finally  been  made  to  appear,  that  the  treaties  con- 
cluded by  European  powers,  as  to  the  navigation  of  rivers, 
far  from  invalidating  the  rights  of  sovereignty  in  that  par- 
ticular, tend,  on  the  contrary,  to  establish  those  rights; 
and  that  the  general  principle  of  protection,  essential  to 
sovereignty,  dominion,  and  property,  applies  Avith  pecu- 
liar force  to  the  present  case  of  the  river  St  Lawrence. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  BRAZIL. 

To  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  29Z/i  January , 1 828. 

A report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  with  copies  of  a 
recent  correspondence  between  the  charge  d’affairs  from 
Brazil  and  him,  on  the  subjects  of  discussion  between  this 
government  and  that  of  Brazil,  is  transmitted  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  that 
house  on  the  2d  inst.  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Department  of  state,  January  25,  1828. 

The  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  has  been  referred  a 
resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  2d  inst. 
requesting  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  commu- 
nicate to  that  house,  if  the  public  interest  permit,  the  re- 
cent coirespondence  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  Brazil,  and  any  other  documents  in  the 
department  of  state  connected  Avith  the.  subject  of  discus- 
sion betAveeu  the  two  governments,  has  the  honor  to  sub- 
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mit  to  the  president  the  copy  of  a recent  correspondence 
between  the  charge  d ’affairs  of  Brazil  and  this  department, 
upon  the  subjects  of  discussion  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. H.  CLAY. 

Mr.  Rebello  to  J\lr.  Clay. 
[translation.] 

Washington , 30th  May,  1827. 

The  undersigned,  officer  of  the  imperial  order  of  the 
crosier,  and  charged  with  the  affairs  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  Brazil,  near  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  the  honor  to  inform  his  excellency,  Mr.  Henry 
Clay,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  that  questions 
having  arisen  with  regard  to  the  legality  or  illegality  of 
the  detention  of  various  American  vessels  that  attempt- 
ed, (eluding,  as  is  supposed,  the  blockade  which  the 
naval  forces  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  are 
enforcing  against  Buenos  Ayres,  according  to  the  laws  of 
nations),  to  enter  that  port;  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
repeet  to  the  detention  of  the  brig  Spark,  of  New  York, 
which  cleared  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  Monte  Video;  the 
government  of  his  majesty,  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  has 
commanded  me  to  communicate  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  that  his  majesty  the  emperor,  desir- 
ing to  preserve,  and  even  to  extend  further,  if  possible, 
the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  two  nations, 
hopes  that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  disap- 
proving the  character  of  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Condy 
Raguet,  the  charge  d’affairs  of  the  sakf  states  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  suddenly  demanding  his  passports,  may  ap- 
point a new  representative  to  reside  near  his  majesty,  the 
emperor,  who,  being  received  with  the  consideration  due 
to  his  character,  will  find  in  the  government  of  his  ma- 
jesty, the  emperor,  the  most  pacific  dispositions,  and  will 
adjust,  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  questionspending  with  regard  to 'the 
detained  vessels,  and  to  the  brig  Spark,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations. 

The  undersigned  hopes  for  an  answer  in  writing,  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  disapproves  the  con 


relations  between  the  two  countries,  charged  me  to  say 
that  he  is  disposed  to  render  a new  and  signal  proof  of 
that  desire,  by  nominating  a successor  to  Mr.  Raguet 
without  unnecessary  delay,  upon  the  assurance,  which 
you  have  given,  that  he  shail  be  received  with  the  consi- 
deration due  to  his  official  character,  and  provided  you 
are  also  authorized  to  give  the  assurance,  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  injuries  have  been  inflicted  on  the  property  or 
persons  of  American  citizens,  contrary  to  the  public  law  , 
a prompt  arrangement  will  be  made  by  the  government 
of  Brazil  satisfactory  to  that  of  the  United  Stales. 

I pray  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished 
consideration.  H.  CLAY. 

JMr.  JiebeUo  to  JMr.  Clay. 
[translation.] 

Washington , June  1,  1827. 

The  undersigned,  officer  of  the  imperial  order  of  the 
crozier,  and  charge  d’aftairs  of  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  Brazil,  near  the  government  of  the  United  Stales,  has 
the  honor  to  state  to  his  excellency  Henry  Clay,  minister 
and  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  that  lie  has  re- 
ceived his  excellency’s  note  transmitted  yesterday. 

The  undersigned,  confiding  in  the  certainty  that  a suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Raguet  will  be  appointed,  (the  absence  of 
a representative  of  the  government  of  the  United  Stab  s 
from  the  court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  being  an  inconvenience 
both  to  that  of  his  majesty  the  emperor,  and  to  that  of  the 
United  States),  hopes  that  the  appointment  will  he  made 
without  unnecessary  delay,  since,  without  the  presence 
of  an  American  diplomatic  agent,  the  government  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor,  can  settle  no  arrangement  with  tha,t 
of  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned,  believing  that  the  government  of  Iris 
majesty  the  emperor,  scrupulously  maintains  the  observ- 
ance of  the  public  law  in  all  its  acts,  in  relation  to  the 
governments  and  individuals  of  other  nations,  feels  him- 
self authorized  to  assure  that  of  the  United  States,  that 
wheneverthat  government  will  make  it  appear  that  any  in- 
jury has  been  done  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 


duct  of  Mr.  Raguet,  and  that  the  said  government  is  ready  or  their  property,  under  the  authority  of  the  flag  of  Iris 
to  meet  the  pacific  views  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  majesty  the  emperor,  full  and  complete  indemnity  will  be 
~ “ promptly  afforded,  keeping  always  in  view  a strict  obscr- 


Brazil. 

The  undersigned  reiterates  to  his  excellency  the  pro- 
testations of  respect  and  consideration  due  to  his  excel- 
lency. J.  SILVESTER  RE  BELLO. 

JMr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Rebello. 

Department  of  state , May  31 , 1827. 

Sir — I have  received  the  note  which  you  did  me  the 
honor,  on  yesterday,  to  address  Lto  me,  and  submitted  it 
to  the  president. 

He  is  aware  that,  during  the  progress  of  a military  war, 
the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  is  liable  to  occasional  in- 
terruption and  vexation.  That  of  the  United  States  has 
been  frequently  subjected  to  embarrassments  and  aggres- 
sions under  color  of  Brazilian  authority,  prior  to,  and 
during,  the  war  unhappily  existing  between  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  Brazil  and  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
When  these  injuries  are  inflicted,  it  is  the  just  expecta- 
tion of  the  neutral  that  prompt  and  full  redress  will  be 
made  by  the  belligerent  upon  friendly  representation. — 
The  president  regrets  that  this  expectation  has  not  been 
fulfilled  in  frequent  instances  of  well  founded  complaint, 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  urged  by 
Mr.  Raguet,  during  his  mission  to  the  court  of  the  Bra- 
zils; and,  particularly,  that  satisfaction  was  not  promptly 
made  for  the  illegal  seizure  and  detention  of  the  Spark, 
under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  aggravation.  Mr. 
Raguet’s  demand  for  his  passports,  in  consequence  of 
withholding  that  satisfaction,  was  without  orders  .and  his 
personal  act,  for  which  he  is  accountable  to  his  own  go- 
vernment, and  that  only.  The  president  regrets  an  oc- 
currence which,  in  Mr.  Raguet’s  view  of  it,  has  led  to  an 
interruption  at  Rio  Janeiro  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of 
the  two  countries.  But  no  such  interruption  exists  at 
Washington;  and  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  the 
president  if  you  had  been  authorised  and  empowered  to 
make  here  that  indemnity  due  to  American  citizens 
which  has  been  unavailingly  demanded  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  president,  however,  participating  in  the  desire 
which  the  government  of  the  Brazils  professes  to  pre- 
serve, and  to  extend  still  further,  if  possible,  the  friendly 


vance  of  the  said  public  law. 

The  undersigned,  flattered  by  the  desire  expressed  by 
his  excellency,  the  presideut,  tiiat  these  arrangements 
should  be  made  in  this  metropolis  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  undersigned,  (which  may  he  difficult  since  it  is  at 
the  court  ot  Rio  de  Janeiro  that  are  lo  be  found  the  do- 
cuments which  will  prove  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
proceedings),  hopes  that  your  excellency  will  tender  to 
his  excellency,  the  president,  in  the  name  of  the  under- 
signed, his  acknowledgments  for  this  mark  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  a 
confidence  which  he  will  endeavor  to  retain,  by  promot- 
ing, as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  interests  of  both  na- 
tions, and  the  friendly  relations  happily  subsisting  between 
the  government  of  his  majesty  the  emperor,  and  tiiat  of 
the  United  States. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  his  excellency  the  assu- 
rances of  high  consideration  and  esteem  which  lie  enter- 
tains for  his  excellency.  J.  SILVESTER  REBELLO. 

Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Rehello. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  2ri  June,  1827. 

Sir:  Having  received,  and  submitted  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  the  official  note  which  you  did  me 
the  honor  to  address  to  me  yesterday,  I am  directed  bv 
him  to  communicate  lo  you  for  the  information  of  vour 
government,  that,  relying  upon  the  authorised  assurance 
which  your  note  contains,  that  on  the  arrival  at  Rio  Ja- 
neiro of  a successor  to  Mr.  Raguet,  a full  and  adequate 
indemnity  will  be  promptly  made  for  any  injuries  which 
have  been  committed  on  the  persons  and  property  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  the  public 
law,  under  color  of  authority  derived  from  his  imperial 
majesty  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  such  a successor  will  be 
accordingly  sent,  and  there  will  be  no  other  delay  than 
such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  designation  of  a suitable 
person,  and  to  those  preparations  which  are  incident  to 
his  proceeding  on  ihe  mission. 

Confidently  anticipating  a satisfactory  arrangement  o'i 
all  just  claims  of  citizens)’  he  United  States,  upon  the 
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government  of  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  according  to  the 
assurance  which  has  been  given,  the  president  hopes  that 
all  past  unfriendly  impressions  will  be  thus  entirety-  ef- 
faced, and  that  fresh  vigor  will  be  given  to  the  amicable 
intercourse  which  both  countries  have  so  much  reason  to 
cultivate  w ith  each  other. 

I avail  myself,  with  pleasure,  of  the  occasion  to  renew  to 
you  assurances  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

H.  CLAY. 

The  message  and  documents  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations. 


PROTECTION  OF  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 

Addressed  to  the  editors — The  first  congress  under  the 
present  constitution,  met  at  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  the  4th  day  of  March,  1789 — eleven  out  of 
the  thirteen  states  having  adopted  and  ratified  the  constitu- 
tion. They  did  not  form  a quorum  until  the  1st  day  of 
April,  thirty  members  appearing,  when  they  organized 
the  house  by  electing  Mr.  Muhenburg,  a member  from 
Penn,  speaker,  and  John Beckley,  clerk.  On  the  11th 
April,  “a  petition  of  the  tradesmen,  manufacturers  and 
others  of  the  town  of  Baltimore  [being  the  first  presented 
to  eongress]  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  was  presented  to 
the  house  and  read,  stating  certain  matters,  and  praying 
an  imposition  of  such  duties  on  all  foreign  articles  which 
can  be  made  in  America,  as  will  give  a just  and  decided 
preference  to  the  labors  of  the  petitioners;  and  that  these 
may  be  granted  to  them,  in  common  with  the  other  manu- 
facturers and  mechanics  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  congress  may  appear  proper.”  The  house 
referred  the  said  petition  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
house  on  the  state  of  the  union,  into  which  committee 
they  resolved  themselves  immediately — Mr.  Page,  a 
member  from  Virginia,  in  the  chair.  After  sometime,  the 
committee  rose  and  reported,  that  the  committee  had 
thereupon  come  to  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , Tha*  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that 
an  act  ought  to  pass  for  regulating  the  collection  of  im- 
posts andVmnage  in  the  United  States.  The  house  then 
ordered  that  a hill,  or  bills,  be  brought  in  pursuant  to 
said  resolution,  and  that  a committee,  consisting  of  a 
member  from  each  state  present,  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare and  bring  in  the  same. 

The  committee  were  Nicholas  Gilman,  of  N.  Hamp- 
shire; Elbridge  Gerrv,  of  Massachusetts;  Roger  Slier- < 
man,  of  Connecticut;  John  Lawrence,  of  N.  York;  Lam-  j 
bert  Cadwalader,  of  New  Jersey;  Thomas  Fitzsimons, 
of  Pennsylvania;  George  Gale,  of  Maryland;  James  Ma- 
dison, jV.  of  Virginia;  Thomas  Tudor  Tucker,  of  S. 
Carolina. 

On  the  13th  April  “a  petition  of  the  shipwrights  of  the 
city  of  Charleston,  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  was 
presented  to  the  house  and  read,  stating  the  distress  they 
are  in  from  the  decline  of  their  branch  of  business,  and 
the  present  situation  ©f  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
and  praying  that  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  national 
legislature  may  be  directed  to  such  measures  in  a gene- 
ral regulation  of  trade,  and  the  establishment  of  a pro- 
per navigation  act,  as  will  tend  to  relieve  the  particular 
distresses  of  the  petitioners,  and  in  common  with  them, 
those  of  their  fellow  shipwrights  throughout  the  United 
States.  ” 

Ordered , Thai  said  petition  foe  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

On  the  18th  April  “a  petition  of  the  mechanics  and 
manufacturers  of  the  city  of  New  York,  whose  names 
are  thereunto  subscribed,  was  presented  to  the  house 
and  read-setting  forth,  in  the  present  deplorable  state 
of  trade  and  manufactures,  they  look  with  confidence  to 
the  operations  of  the  new  government  for  a restoration 
of  both,  and  that  relief  which  they  have  so  long  and  anx- 
iously desired:  that  they  have  subjoined  a list  of  articles 
as  can  be  manufacturer!  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
humbly  pray  the  countenance  of  the  national  legislature 
thereto.” 

Ordered , That  the  said  petition  he  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

On  the  2 1st  April — the  house,  according  to  the  stand- 
ing order  of  the  day,  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of 
the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union,  Mr.  Page,  (a 
member  from  Virginia),  took  the  chair.  Mr.  Speaker' 
resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Page  reported  that  the  com-  I 


mittee  had,  according  to  order,  had  the  state  of  the  union 
under  consideration,  and  had  come  to  several  resolutions 
thereupon,  which  he  delivered  in  at  the  clerk’s  table, when 
the  same  were  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

On  the  28th  April— the  house  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolutions  reported  from  the  committee  of 
the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union,  and  the  first 
resolution  was  amendedito  read  as  follows,  to  wit: 

j Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that 
the  following  duties  ought  to  be  laid  on  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States — then  goes 
on  to  enumerate  sixty  four  articles,  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  foreign  countries,  with  the  rate  of  duty 
annexed  to  each — also  that  duties  paid  or  secured  to  be 
paid  upon  goods  imported  shall  he  returned  or  discharg- 
ed, upon  such  of  the  said  goods  as  shall  within 

months  he  exported  to  any  country  without  the  limits  of 
the  United  States;  except  so  much  as  may  be  necessary 
to  defray  the  expense  that  may  have  accrued  by  the  entry 
and  safe  keeping  thereof. 

Thus  far  had  the  protecting  system,  now  called  the 
“American  system”  progressed  in  our  national  legislature 
before  the  government  had  been  organized,  for  it  was  not 
until  the  30th  of  April  that  general  Washington  was  in- 
augurated. The  next  day,  first  of  May,  when  the  house 
met,  the  speaker  laid  a copy  of  the  speech  before  the 
house.  I will  add  one  or  two  more  extracts  from  the 
journals  of  proceedings. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  “a  petition  from  the  shipwrights  of 
the  town  of  Baltimore,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  house  and  read  praying  the  attention  of  con- 
gress to  the  increase  of  American  shipping  and  tonnage, 
and  the  establishing  a proper  navigation  act  or  acts  for 
that  purpose.  ” Ordered , That  said  petition  be  referred 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the 
union. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  house  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  reported  from  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union,  on  the2tst  ultimo, 
and  the  last  resolution  being  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Resolved , That  there  ought  to  be  levied  on  all  vessels 
entered  or  cleared  in  the  United  States,  the  duties  follow- 
ing, to  wit: 

On  all  vessels  built  within  the  United  States,  and  be- 
longing wholly  to  the  citizens  thereof,  at  the  rate  of  six 
cents  per  ton. 

On  all  vessels  not  built  within  the  United  States,  but 
now  belonging  to  the  citizens  thereof,  at  the  rate  of  six 
cents  per  ton. 

On  all  vessels  belonging  wholly  to  the  subjects  of  pow- 
ers with  whom  the  United  States  have  formed  treaties; 
or  partly  to  the  subjects  of  such  powers,  and  partly  to 
citizens  of  said  states,  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  ton. 

On  all  vessels  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  subjects 
of  other  powers,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  ton;  Provided , 
That  no  vessel  built  within  the  United  States  and  be- 
longing to  a citizen  or  citizens  thereof,  while  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade,  or  in  the  fisheries,  shall  pay  tonnage 
more  than  once  a year:  nor  shall  any  ship  or  vessel  built 
within  the  United  States,  pay  tonnage  on  her  first  voyage; 
Provided , Also,  that  no  vessel  be  employed  in  the  trans- 
portation of  the  produce  or  manufacture*  of  the  LTnited 
States  or  any  of  them,  coastwise,  except  such  vessels  shall 
be  built  within  the  United  States,  and  the  property  of  a 
citizen  or  citizens  thereof. 

Ordered,  That  a hill  or  hills  be  brought  in  pursuant  to 
the  said  resolution. 

These  were  the  opinions  of  the  first  congress  on  the 
constitutional  powers  of  congress,  and  of  the  best  policy 
to  secure  to  the  people  the  blessings  of  a free  and  protect- 
ing government.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  many  of 
the  members  of  this  congress  were  champions  of  the  fe- 
deral constitution,  either  in  the  general  or  state  conven- 
tions. Among  them  we  see  Mr.  Madison,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  States,  than  whom  there  was  not  a more 
enlightened  and  active  advocate  of  the  constitution,  and 
asserter  and  supporter  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow  men; 
and  the  proceedings  above  noticed  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1789,  which  lias  the  following  preamble, 
and  is  conclusive  as  to  the  sense  of  that  congress  in  re- 
spect to  constitutional  power: 

“Whereas  is  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States, 
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and  tor  the  encouragement  aiul protection  of  manufactures , 
that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  im- 
ported.” 

I rejoice  that  old  Baltimore  was  the  first  to  take  hold  of 
the  American  protecting  system,  which  always  lias  been 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  and  herself,  and 
that  she  has  steadily  maintained  it.  To  represent  so  con- 
sistent a people,  is  no  small  gratification  to 
Yours,  truly, 

Washington.  Feb , lo,  1828. 

PETEK  LITTLE. 

We  have  since  received  the  following  additional  notices 
and  extracts  from  col.  Little — 

The  second  session  of -the  1st  congress,  commenced 
On  the  4th  of  Jan.  1790 — president  Washington,  in  his 
speech  delivered  to  both  houses,  on  the  8th,  said,  “the  ad- 
vancement ot  agriculture,  commerce  aucl  manufactures, 
by  all  proper  means,  will  not,  I trust,  need  recommen- 
dation.” 

The  answer  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  the 
foregoing,  on  the  12th  Jan.  says,  “We  concur  with  you  iu 
the  sentiment,  that  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, are  entitled  to  legislative  protection.” 

On  the  15th  January,  Mr.  Baldwin  reported  that  the 
committee  had,  according  to  order,  the  state  of  the  union 
under  consideration,  and  had  come  to  a resolution  there- 
upon, which  he  delivered  in  at  the  clerk’s  fable,  when 
the  same  was  read  and  is  as  followeth: 

“ Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  ofthe  committee,  that 
the  several  matters  recommended  by'  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses  of  con- 
gress, relating  to  the  provision  for  the  national  defence; 
to  the  promotion,  for  essential,  particularly  for  military 
supplies;  to  the  compensation  to  the  persons  employed 
in  the  intercourse  between  the  United  Stales  and  for- 
eign nations;  to  the  establishment  of  a uniform  rule  of 
naturalization;  to  the  establishment  of  a uniformity  in 
the  currency,  weights  and  measures;  to  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  to  the  encouragement  of  useful  inventions;  to 
the  establishment  of  post  offices  and  post  roads;  and  to 
the  promotion  of  sciences  and  literature,  ought,  sever- 
ally,to  he  referred  to  select  committees,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  house,  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a bill  or  b;lls,  pro- 
viding for  each  particular  purpose.” 

Amongst  other  things,  it  was  then  ordered — 

That  it  be  referred  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
prepare  and  report  to  this  house,  a proper  plan  or 
plans,  conformably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses 
of  congress,  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  such 
manufactures  as  will  tend  to  render  the  United  States 
independent  of  other  nations , for  essential,  particularly 
for  military  supplies — out  of  which  grew  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
celebrated  report,  made  to  the  house  of  representatives 
the  5th  December,  1791,  so  often  published. 

The  number  of  members  from  the  eleven  states  who 
met  in  the  first  session  of  the  congress,  was  fifty-nine; 
in  the  second  session.  North  Carolina  adopted  the  con- 
stitution, tmd  added  five;  and  afterwards,  Rhode  Island  1, 
which  made  up  the  number  65. 


AMERICAN  BENEFICENCE  TO  THE  GREEKS. 

Translated  for  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  from 
the  Hy  dra  paper,  “L’Abeille  Grecque.  ” 

Hydra,  Get.  10 th,  1827. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  we  were  employed 
here  in  forming  a list  of  persons  who  have  been  killed 
in  battle,  or  disabled  by  wounds,  that  their  families  might 
partake  of  the  provisions  sent  out  by  the  humanity  of  the 
Americans. 

The  curates  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a particular 
list  ot  the  number  of  respectable  poor  individuals  in  their 
parishes;  and  such  lists  have  been  sent,  in  the  absence  of 
the  bishop,  to  the  episcopal  couneil,  which  is  compos- 
ed of  his  deputy,  an  arch  priest,  an  almoner,  an  archiv- 
ist and  a garde-robe,  who  are  the  principal  secular  priests 
of  our  clergy.  The  episcopal  council,  by  the  recapitu- 
lation of  those  lists,  have  formed  a general  catalogue, 
which  shows  that  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded, 
whose  families  are  reduced,  (for  the  enumeration  does 
not  include  such  persons  as  left  property  at  fhe  Sr  death,) 
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amounts  to  294,  and  the  number  of  individuals  dependeu!" 
on  them  to  1,040.  This  result  was  laid  bet  m e our  ioea1 
government  who  immediately  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  Miller, 
the  distributer  ofthe  American  supplies  at  F’oros. 

Mx\  Miller  immediately  sent  150  barrels  ot  indiau 
meal  under  charge  ofthe  brave  veteran  Air.  G.  Jarvis,  * 
w ho  placed  them,  on  Friday  last,  in  our  public  magazines 
where  the  distribution  has  commenced  to  the  individuals 
named  in  the  catalogue.  The  flour  being  of  the  weigln 
of  923  ocks,  each  individual  will  receive  S3  ocks  or  26* 
French  pounds. 

Illustrious  widows,  and  precious  relics  of  those  who 
have  poured  out  their  blood  for  the  sacred  cause  of  liber- 
tv!  you  deserve  to  be  the  cherished  children  of  y our 
country — you  are  so:  but  your  country,  unfortunate  her- 
self, cannot  relieve  your  sutFerings.  She  will  one  day 
have  it  in  her  power,  as  soon  as  she  shall  possess  a 
settled  government,  able  to  introduce  order  into  the 
administration,  and  the  finances  of  the  state.  Then  you 
will  be  recompensed  for  so  many'  sufferings;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  do  not  blush  at  receiving  the  aid  sent  you  by 
the  friends  of  liberty  in  another  hemisphere.  Express 
your  gratitude  in  public,  and  let  your  prayers  arise,  that 
Divine  Providence  may  pour  upon  their  country,  already 
honorable  for  its  constitutional  principles,  all  the  bless- 
ings they  can  desire. 


Agriculture  and  manufactures — and  commerce. 
Alany  people  have  thought,  and  still  believe,  that  the  in- 
terests of  these  three  great  branches  of  tiie  national  in- 
dustry, if  not  opposed  in  numerous  cases,  oftentimes  clash 
with  one  another.  We  never  have  entertained  such  au 
opinion;  and  as  to  the  latter,  its  very  existence  rests  upon 
the  success  ot  the  former;  and  the  inevitable  tendency-  of 
an  increased  internal  trade,  coasting  or  otherwise,  is  to 
invigorate  and  increase  foreign  commerce.  Conclusive 
arguments  on  this  subject  are  abundant,  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  progress  or  history  of  every  country;  but, 
on  the  present  occasion,  we  chiefly  intend  to  suite  a few 
broad  propositions,  and  directly  apply  them  to  the  par- 
ticular tilings  on  which  we  are  about  to  offer  some  re- 
marks. 

“We  hold  this  truth  to  be  self-evident,  ” that  when  red* 
procity  in  trade  between  nations  shall  end,  that  restric- 
tion must  begin.  That,  if  one  country  is  best  fitted  for 
the  supply  of  bread  aud  another  of  clothing — the  one 
cannot,  purchase  of  the  other,  unless  that  other  will  pur- 
chase of  it,  without  manifest  disadvantage — and  a surren- 
der of  no  small  part  of  that  independence  which  should 
exist  between  different  people  possessed  of  the  same  so- 
vereign right  to  guard  their  ow  n prosperity.  That  there 
is  no  such  thing  among  civilized  nations  as  that  which  is 
cantly  and  craftily  called  “ freedom  of  trade ” — all  having 
more  or  less  restrictive  laws;  and  if  they  had  not,  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate,  state  of  society,  or  diversity  of  go- 
vernment, would  naturally  establish  them;  and  the  ex- 
tent of  these  restrictions  would  depend  on  the  value  of 
human  life,  or  cost  of  subsistence,  in  different  countries: 
thus,  if  a man  iu  France  may  live  more  plentifully  for  5 
cents  per  day  than  one  in  England  for  10  cents,  they  can- 
not exchange  the  products  of  their  daily  labor,  unless  the 
Englishman  consents  to  work  all  day  against  the  French- 
man’s halfday — which  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  he 
w ill  do,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  even  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
This  is  “John  Bull’s”  notion  of  things,  and  a good  notion 
it  is. 


*(Note)  Air.  G.  Jarvis,  au  American  Philhellene, 
more  commonly  known  in  Greece  by  the  name  of  “Zer- 
vos ,”  (the  name  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  Suliots), 
came  to  Greece  in  the  first  year  of  the  revolution.  A 
young  man,  and  master  of  several  languages,  in  a very 
short  time  he  was  able  to  read  and  speak  modern  Greek; 
which,  united  with  his  natural  affability,  early  procured 
for  him  great  popularity  among  the  Greeks.  He  has  been 
in  constant  service  by  land  and  sea;  repeatedly  sick 
and  wounded,  aud  among  all  the  privations  and  sulferings 
so  common  to  the  Philhellenes  in  Greece,  he  has  risen 
by  merit,  after  long  services,  to  the  grade  of  Antistratege 
among  our  gaeriilas,  whose  costume  he  has  adopted,  and 
to  whtise  habits  he  has  perfectly  accustomed  njmsejf. 
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We  also  accord  decidedly  in  tins,  that  every  nation 
should  produce  and  manufacture  all  that  it  is  capable  of 
doing,  for  its  own  supply— with  less  regard  to  a present 
nominal  money  value  of  articles,  than  the  future  establish- 
ment of  reduced  prices,  through  the  success  of  domestic 
competition.  And  thus,  in  hundreds  of  familiar  cases, 
various  descriptions  of  merchandise  which  were  wholly  im- 
ported, have  become  articles  for  export;  and,  by  the  pro- 
fits gained  in  this  change  of  business,  other  commodities, 
needful,  convenient  or  luxurious,  are  imported  in  greater 
quantities;  the  desire  to  possess  always  keeping  pace  with 
the  means  of  possessing,  to  satisfy  the  wants  or  gratify 
the  wishes  of  individuals. 

With  thes6  remarks  we  shall  proceed  to  take  some 
general  views  of  the  new  tariff  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  sug- 
gesting certain  things  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers, 
than  to  offer  arguments  upon  them.  We  shall  throw 
wool  and  woollens  into  th.  last  item,  for  the  more  conve- 
nient continuation  of  our  suggestions,  should  it  be  neefcs- 
s-irv  to  urge  them  hereafter. 

1.  Iron  and  certain  of  its  manufactures.  There  is 
nothing  as  to  either  of  these  to  which  we  have  an  objecr. 
lion,  though  increased  duties,  we  apprehend,  are  not  de- 
sired oh  some  of  the  articles  named.  But,  because  of 
the  abundant  supply  ef  iron  ore  and  mighty  means  for 
manufacturing  it,  the  inevitable  effect  will  be  to  reduce 
the  price  of  iron  and  of  the  articles  enumerated , for  the, 
benefit  of  consumers';  and  steadiness  in  the  market  may 
compensate  the  iron-makers  and  manufacturers  for  re- 
duced profits , through  the  force  of  the  domestic  competi- 
tion. And,  besides,  those  of  whom  we  purchase  iron 
and  its  manufactures,  receive  comparatively  nothing  of 
our  produce  or  manufactures  in  exchange  for  theirs;  and 
the  exclusion  of  such  foreign  articles  will  increase  em- 
ployment and  add  to  the  wealth  of  our  country. 

2.  Hemp.  We  ought  to  make  this  article  at  home,  hut 
do  not,  either  m sufficient  quantity  or  of  suitable  quality. 
The  present  price  of  the  best  Russia  hemp  is  about  285 
dollars  per  ton;  of  dew  rotted  American  136  to  I40,*and 
of  water  rotted  American  170  to  190.  The  last  is  no- 
minal, for  we  find  it  is  not  quoted  in  any  price  current 
except  that  of  Baltimore,  and  there  is  not,  nor  lately  has 
been,  one  pound  of  it  for  sale  in  tnis  city.  The  navy 
commissioners  and  others,  assure  us  that  American 
hemp,  rightly  managed,  is  as  good  as  the  Russian;  but  we 
sec  that  the  one  sells  for  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
other.  It  may  then  be  asked — will  the  advance  of  duty, 
{comparatively  small  when  put  down  against  the  actual 
difference  in  price),  35  dollars  a ton  to  60,  increase  the 
quantity  or  improve  the  quality  of  American  hemp?  If 
yea — we  most  heartily  approve;  if  nay,  we  respectfully 
object.  For  if  our  people  will  not,  or  conveniently  can- 
not, properly  handle  their  hemp  and  water-rot  it,  the 
ship  owners  -will  use  the  Russian,  and  the  advance  to 
them  will  not  have  any  countervailing  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived fro  . a 'present  or  future  home-supply.  If  the  ma- 
chine lately  invented  for  breaking  and  dressing  it,  with'-: 
out  being  rotted  at  all,  shall  accomplish  its  purposes  on 
reason:  Ole  terms,  and  be  rendered  accessible  to  growers 
of  hemp — ih»s  objection  will  not  hold  good,  and  we 
sh  > ild  be  wiilingto  go  flora  higher  duty;  especially  as  Rus- 
si . Imvs  litt  e or  nothing  of  us,  and  that  in,  time  of  war, 
hemp  is  an  article  of  great,  importance  to  the  national  de- 
fence. But,  if  the  rise  of  duty  shall  increase  the  price' 
of  American  hemp,  as  we  think  that  it  would  for  the 
present,  might,  not  the  effect  be  to  destroy  the  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  bagging,  and  materially  interfere  with 
t se  o cordage?  Th  ■ same  query  occurs  m respect  to 
flax.  We  certainly  should  cultivate  the  iast  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  of  the  best  quality — butfwd!  this  increase 
of  duty  bring  it  about?  lfy*a — weil;  but  if  nay,  will  not 
all  manufactures  of  iuix  decline,  except  ihat  of  sail  duck? 
and  will  that  branch  of -business  alone,  important  as  it  is, 
and  much  as  we  wish  to  see  i.  permanently  establish- 


*The  price  of  hemp  in  Kentucky  has,  for  two  years, 
had  an  average  value  of  only  100  dollars  per  ton;  and  yet 
the  manufacturers  of  cotton  bagging  and  cordage  do  not 
appear  to  have  received  a fair  compensation  for  their 
labor.  See  Minutes  of  the  evidence  before  the  tom  mitt  ci.\ 
‘*-S2. 


ed,  be  sufficiently  extensive  tn  encourage  the  growth 
of  flax,  in  desirable  quantity  and  quality  ? At  present,  the 
duty  upon  linens  is  25  percent,  which  is  only  equal  to 
the  bounty  paid  by  tti3  British  government  on  the  export 
of  them — so  that,  in  reality,  they  are  received  duty  free, 
unless  the  British  laws  have  lately  been  altered.*  Flax 
is  exclusively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sail  duck  at 
Paterson,  and,  in  1827,  all  used  thereat  was  imported.  + 
We  submit  it  then,  for  further  information,  whether  an 
increase  duty  on  hemp  and  fax,  without  a corresponding 
increased  of  duty  on  the  manufactures  of  these  articles, 
can  render  any  permanent  good  to  growers  or  consumers? 
We  think  not.  To  us  it  is  entirely  manifest,  that  it 
must  be  injurious  to  advance  the  duty  upon  a raw  mate- 
rial, without  also  increasing  that  upon  the  articles  made 
out  of  it:  that  it  will  invariably  tend  to  lessen  the  home 
market,  and  throw  it  open  for  the.  reception  of  foreign 
goods,  thus  at  once  rooting  up  both  our  agriculture  and 
manufactures ■ We  believe  that  this  is  an  undeniable 
proposition,  and  in  any  examples  might  be  adduced  to  shew 
it.  It  is  then  asserted,  that  the  relations  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  cannot  be  dissolved,  w ithout  more 
or  less  injury,  ‘or  ruin,  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties, 
or  both.  In  some  parts  of  our  country,  and  on  certain 
occasions,  we  havfe  heard, that  cattle  and  hogs  have  been 
permitted  to  ravage  fields  of  standing  corn  at  their  own 
will,  or  been  allowed  unrestrained  access  to  stacks  of 
wheat,  to  do  as  they  pleased — the  labor  of  gathering  or 
preparing  the  grain  for  market  being  of  more  value  than 
the  commodity  itself  when  prepared. , Now  a duty  of 
ten  dollars  per  bushel  on  corn  or  of  twenty  upon  wheat, 
would  not  profit  the  farmer  one  cent,  or  at  all  interfere 
to  check  the  waste  of  his  grain;  but  let  a brisk  market  be 
opened  for  horses,  cattle  and  swine,  or  build  op-a  manu- 
facturing hamlet  in  his  neighborhood,  and  this  prodigality 
w ill  end  at  once.  His  corn  will  be  gathered  and  bis  wheat 
threshed,  and  the  luxuriance  of  his  fields  be  no  long- 
er disregarded.  He  w ill  ieel  grateful  for  abundant  har- 
vests, and  be  encouraged  to  impro  ve  his  farm  and  increase 
his  crops.  » - 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  bill  in  1820,  proposed  a duty  on  hemp 
of  50  dollars  per  ton — 4 cents  per  pound  on  tarred  cor- 
dage, and  5 upon  untarred,  with  some  increase  on  other 
manufactures  of  hemp.  Mr.  Tod’s  hill  of  1824,  pro- 
posed a duty  of  two  cents  per  lb.  or  $44  80  per  ton,  on 
hemp,  4 and  rf  cents  per  lb.  on  cordage,  as  above,  6 cents 
per  square  yard  on  cotton  bagging,  with  a handsome  ad- 
vance on  the  duty  on  sail  duck,  and  manufactures  of 
hemp — all  the  parts  corresponding;  but  in  the  progress  of 
the  bill,  hemp  was  reduced  to  35  dollars  per  ton,  cotton 
bagging  to  3|  cents  per  square  yard,  and  that  on  sail  duck 
brought  down  to  15  per  cent  ad  val.  but  the  4an<l  5 cents 
were  allowed  on  cordage,  as  proposed.  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  states  to  the  committee, 
ins  firm  belief  that  “neither  the  growers  or  manufacturers 
of  hemp  are  receiving  a fair  compensation  for  their  labor 
and  capital  employed.”  Will  then,  an  increased  duly  on 
hemp,  without  an  increased  duty  on  its  manufactures,  do 
good  to  any  one?  In  resolving  this  question  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  flax  is  used  in  the  factories  of  sail  cloth, 
which  manufacture,  only,  it  is  intended  to  protect. 

Molasses,  ft  is  proposed  to  raise  the  duty  on  tin’s  ar- 
ticle from  5 to  10  cents  per  gallon,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  do- 
mestic grain.  We  think  that  the  purpose  w ould  fail,  and 
that  the  facts  which  belong  to  this  subject  are  but  little 
understood.  Yve  do  not  pretend  to  understand  them  ful- 
ly, but  shall  offer  some  remarks,  that  others  better  quali- 
fied may  follow  them  up  with  such  statements  as  the  na- 
ture of  the.  case  will  admit  of,  some  of  which  might  he 
officially  obtained  at  the  custom  houses,  See. 

The  quantity  of  molasses  annually  consumed  in  the 
United  States  may  be  put  down  at  17  millions  of  gallons 
—to  wit,  13  of  foreign  product,  and  4 supplied  by 
Louisiana  and  the  sugar  refineries — and  both  of  the  latter 
are  about  to  be  greatly  increased;  the  Louisiana  by  the  in— 
or  ..sed  production  of  sugar,  and  by  the  refineries  in  con- 
sequence of  some  late  improvements,  by  which  coarse  or 
indifferent  sugars  may  be  used  as  well  as  those  of  good 

*See  Mr.  Baldwin’s  speech  of  1820 — or  address  of  the 
Harrisburg  Convention,  page  56.  fMinutes  of  evidence, 
page  135. 
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quality,  hitherto  only  selected — and  a practical  gentle 
man  tells  us  that  the  quantity  of  “sugar  house  molasses” 
may  be  increased  from  5 to  10  fold,  by  the  new  pro- 
cesses. And  we  see  that  7,706  hhds  and  1,216  bids,  ol 
molasses,  say  800,000  gallons,  were  exported  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  Atlantic  states  only,  between  the  6th  No- 
vember and  28th  January  last  past;  but  there  is  no  ac- 
count given  of  the  quantity  sent  up  the  river,  to  supply 
the  numerous  population  seated  near  its  banks,  and  those 
of  its  tributaries,  from  Pittsburg  and  its  neighborhood, 
on  the  Ohio,  north  east,  to  Franklin,  on  the  Missouri, 
north  west,  grasping  an  immense  region  of  country,  and 
containing  one  fourth  of  all  the  people  of  the  U.  States. 

The  committee  furnish  no  precise  information  ol  the 
quantity  of  molasses  distilled — We  gather  however,  from 
the  Minutes, J146  and  1 47]  that  it  costs  from  5 to  12^ 

« euts  per  gallon  in  the  Westlndies;  is  worth  from  28  to 
52  cents  i.i  New’  York:  that  a gallon  o'  good  molasses 
will  make  a gallon  of  spirits  worth  from  35  to  40  cents — 
and  that  the  freight  and  charges , in  bringing  molasses  to 
X.  York  from  the  W.  Indies,  isabout20  cents  per  gallon. 

The  committee,  in  the  absence  of  facts,  suggest  that  5 
or  6 millions  of  gallons  of  molasses  are  used  in  the  distil- 
leries, because  that  of  the  13  millions  imported,  11  are 
received  at  iflaces  east  of  New  York.  This  is  a very  im- 
perfect way  of  judging;  for  of the  800,000  gals,  above  stat- 
ed as  exported  from  New  Orleans,  only  about  one  -tenth 
part  passed  east  of  New -York;  for  the  ports  to  which  it 
was  sent  are  given  in  the  price  current;  and  we  know 
that  large  quantities  are  scattered  all  along  the  coast  south 
of  the  Delaware,  by  the  numerous  small  craft  that  ply 
from  the  eastern  states,  with  “assorted  cargoes,”  seeking 
a market,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  trade.  Vv  c 
have  some  reason  to  believe,  (and  have  as  much  faith  in 
our  belief  as  in  that  of  the  committee,)  though  we  do  not 
pretend  to  advance  it  as  a fact,  that  the  quantity  of  mo- 
lasses, at  present  distilled  in  the  United  Slates,  does  not 
exceed  3,000,000  gallons.*  The  testimony  shews  us 
that  this  distillation  is  rapidly  declining,  because  of  the 
greater  cheapness  of  w hi  key,  and  the  preferences  of  the 
people  for  that  liquor.  Besides,  whiskey,  now,  to  a very 
large  amount,  forms  the  basis  of  what  is  called  “new 
fum,”  New  England  rum,  and  mo  >ss;  s is  only  use'  to 
give  it  that  flavor  with  which  some  persons  are  pleased. 
(See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  page  147 — the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  house  of  rep  rose  Natives  from  the 
city  of  New  York;  and  we  also  knew  the  fact  stated  by 
him  long  ago,  on  the  information  of  others. ) The  ques- 
tion then  presents  itself — will  a check  to  the  use  of  mo- 
lasses in  distillation,  increase  or  decrease  the  general 
use  of  whiskey,  considering  the  new  appropriations  of 
that  article  in  the  manufacture  of  rum?  We  think  that 
the  affirmative  is  not  more  clear  than  the  negative;  but 
do  not  possess  information  to  decide.  We  regard  these 
tilings  as  mere  commodities,  and  without  respect  to  the 
moral  or  salutary  effects  of  either.  This  is  certain  how- 
'ever,  and  worthy  of  much  consideration,  that  there  has 
been,  and  is,  a greatly  increased  export  of  whiskey  east- 
ward, of  late  years,  from  Baltimore,  kc.  It  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growing  demand  for  flour  from  the  middle 
states,  which  is  now  equal  to  more  than  800,000  bbls.,  or 
as  much  as  we  export  to  all  foreign  countries!  We  think 
it  best  to  “let  very  well  alone.  ” In  grasping  at  shadows, 
mew  often  lose  the  substance.  We  care  very  little  about 
this  item,  unless  because  that  its  principle  anti  operation 
should  be  understood.  But  let  us  look  at  this  matter 
in  its  most  important  points  of  view  . 

Admit  that  3,000,000  gallons  of  molasses  are  used  in 
the  distilleries;  this,  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
(member  of  congress,)  costs  from  5 to  12J  cents  in  the 
West  Indies — say  9 cents  for  the  average,  or  - $270,000 

Export  duties,  port  charges,  See. f - - - 115,950 

$385,950 


* Among  other  reasons,  the  use  of  whiskey  in  making 
rum,  as  stated  belli  w;  a gaHon  of  whiskey  being  worth 
less  than  a gallon  of  molasses,  it  must  follow  that  the  mak- 
er of  rum  will  use  no  more  molasses  in  distillation  than 
is  necessary  to  give  that  particular  flavor  to  whiskey, 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  himself  been  a distiller. 

"t- 3,000,000  gallons  is  30,000  hhds.  The  vessels  em- 
ployed in  tfie  transportation  of  tliis  article  will  average 


And  we  have  $385,950,  for  the  whole  foreign  cost  of 
the  article;  all  else  of  its  value  when  in  the  United  States, 
or  converted  here  into  spirits,  is  as  much  an  American 
value  as  a quantity  of  grain  raised  w ilhin  our  limits  could 
be,  and  no  one  can  deny  it.  It  is  brought  hither  in  Ame- 
rican vessels,  built  by  American  shipwrights,  navigated 
by  American  seamen,  and  all  subsisted  by  American 
farmers.  And  further,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
cur  trade  with  Cuba,  from  whence  the  chief  part  of  the 
molasses  imported,  is  received — takes  from  us  a greater 
value  of  the  products  of  our  forests,  fields,  workshops 
and  fisheries,  except  in  the  three  articles  of  cotton,  to- 
bacco and  rice,  than  all  Europe  receives , even  including 
the  idol  country,  Great  Britain!  Is  not  this  something 
for  the  people  north  of  “Mason  k Dixoirs  line”  to  look 
at — seeing  that  they  are  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  citizens 
ol  the  United  States?  The  aYnount  stands  thus — to  Cu- 
ba, $3,292,000 — to  all  Europe , $3,239,000,  except  as 
above  excepted,  for  1826.  Why,  the  candles,  soap,  lea- 
ther, hoots  and  shoes,  sent  to  that  island,  more  than  pay 
for  all  the  molasses  used  in  the  distilleries;  the  hats, 
saddlery,  wearing"  apparel,  combs,  brushes,  and  other 
small  articles,  also  amount  to  a greater  sum.  Are  tkc 
mechanics , who  make  these  things,  to  lose  this  market 
— a market  better  to  them  than  the  whole  united  markets 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa?  And  for  what?  Aye,  for 
what?  Let  the  committee  answ  er  to  the  mechanics!  But 
we  shall  suffer  this  to  pass,  and  further  examine  the  et- 
fect  of  an  increased  duty. 

To  prevent  the  use  of  $385,950,  expended  in  a foreign 
country  for  molasses  n the  supply  ol  3,000,000  gallons 
for  the  distilleries,  (and  if  the  quantity  he  six  millions  it 
will  not  at  all  change  the  charade r of  the  transaction, 
and  anv  one  may  call  it  three  or  six  as  he  pleases,)  it  is  sug- 
gested, that  we  shall  tax  the  people  ot  the  United  States, 
on  the  remaining  14  millions  of  gallons,  5 cents  extra  per 
gallon,  or  in  the  sum  of  $700,000  a year,  and  for  w hat? 
Not  for  revenue,  for  the  public  treasury  does  not  need 
it — not  for  the  protection  of  the  Louisiana  planters,  for, 
protected  as  they  are,  they  think  not  of  asking  it — not 
for  the  grain-growers  and  makers  of  wluskev,  for  thev 
would  never  feel  any  benefit  from  it,  the  quantity  of 
liquor  really  distilled  from  molasses  being  hut  a small 

proportion  of  the  whole  spirits  produced then,  for 

what ? We  state  the  question,  lot  the  people  answer  it!  1 
And  wdio  will  pay  this  tax'*  The  laboring  freemen,  and 
die  poor,  the  very  poorest  classes  of  society ; not  the  kin  q-s 

of  tobacco  worms , nor  “lords  of  spinning  jennies” but 

the  poor,  the  “hod-carriers”  and  musket  bearers  of  the 
nation — many  whose  chief  coarse  luxury  it  is  to  give  a 
relish  to  their  meals!  with  an  extension  of  its  influence 
to  the  halt  and  the  blind,  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  in  our 
poor  houses,  who  would  be  stinted  of  this  little  miserable 
enjoyment  now  liberally  dealt  out  to  them — grateful  and 
healthy.  We  appeal  to  practical  lacts,  as  well  as  practi- 
cal persons.  We  hare  before  us  the  report  ot  the  trus- 
tees of  the  poor  for  Baltimore  city  and  county  lor  the 
last  year.  The  monthly  average  of  persons  in  "the  alms- 
house w as  365  2-3;  and,  among  the  supplies,  were  1550$ 
gallons  of  molasse.s — being  more  than  four  gallons  tor 
each  individual,  or  20  cents  per  head  more  of  cost  to  the 
institution,  should  the  tax  be  levied,  and  molasses  be 

used  as  freely  as  heretofore.  But  it  would  not the 

quantity  allowed  to  the  wretched  inmates  w'ould  be  re- 
duced as  the  price  advanced— and  again  we  ask,  for  what? 

But  further— and  we  go  for  the  whole  system,  though 
merchants  and  ship-owners  have  not  often  gone  with  us 
—this  transportation  of  3,000,000  gallons  of  molasses, 
makes  up  300  cargoes,  and  steadily  employs  100  vessels, 
(at  three  voyages  a vear),  and  700  men,  and  variously 
subsists  ship  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  fee.  able  bodied, 
hale  and  hearty  freemen,  perhaps  in  all  1,200  men,  and 

cargoes  of  about  100  hhds.,  and  require  7 or  8,  (say  7,) 
persons  to  navigate  them,  &e. 

The  export  duty,  (at  Havana,)  on  a hhd.  of 
molasses,  is  62£  cents — 30,000  hhds.  - - - $18,750 

Port  charges  and  other  foreign  expenses, 

$300  on  each  vessel — 300  voyages,  - - - - 90,000 

Import  duty  on  the  hogsheads  seut  out  in 
“shooks,”  24  cents — 30,000  at  24  cents,  - - 7,200 

$115,950 
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all  dependent  upon  them — say  5,000  persons.  Here  is  a 
creation  of  seamen  enough  to  man  a ship  of  the  line, 
hearing  the  “stripes  and  stars”  at  the  main — which,  float- 
ing over  the  head  of  a future  Decatur , “to  the  lightning 
of  Heaven  may  bow,  to  British  thunder  never!”  and  a 
market  is  opened  to  the  farmers  for  supplying  food,  See. 
for  5,000  people.  And  what  is  the  value  added  through 
the  capital  and  labor  employed  in  this  little  business?— 3 
millions  of  gallons  of  molasses  worth  only  $385,950,  ex- 
penses in  the  West  Indies  included,  is  changed  into  a 
commodity  worth  $750,000,  (duty  free),  at  25  cents  per 
gallon  in  the  United  States,  by  the  first  transaction,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  after-progress.  But  it  also  adds  150,000  dol- 
lars to  the  public  revenue,  and  if  converted  into  rum  has  a 
value  of  $1,125,000.  Well — suppose  that  it  actual Ty  sup- 
plies the  place  of  3 millions  of  gallons  of  whiskey — 
that,  in  the  interior,  which  it  is  proposed  to  benefit  by 
this  item,  on  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Russell  and  Wick- 
liffe,  members  of  congress,  at  18  cents  per  gallon,  has  a 
•whole  value  of  only  $540,000.  More  than  this  cannot 
possibly  be  claimed,  admitting  that  the  rye  or  other  grain 
used,  and  the  entire  labor  and  cost  of  manufacturing, 
should  be  totally  lost  to  the  nation  were  not  three  more 
millions  of  gallons  of  whiskey  annually  made  and  sold? 
but  the  whole  value  of  the  rum  is  $1,125,000 — or  more 
than  double  the  amount.  We  have  used  the  facts  furnish- 
ed by  the  committee  in  these  valuations,  and  appeal  up- 
on them  to  the  reason  of  the  people.  We  make,  perhaps, 
40  millions  of  gallons  of  whiskey  annually.  This  is  the 
market  for  the  farmer — and  may  not  the  mechanics  who 
build  ships,  and  make  boots  and  shoes,  saddles  and  har- 
ness, and  the  seamen  and  others  employed,  have  this 
small  market  left  open  to  them?-  What  other  country  wiil 
take  off  those  products  of  their  labor  which  Cuba  ob- 
tains— Cuba,  which  receives  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  a greater  value  than  all  the  markets  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  united.  And  is  this  nothing  to 
th e farmers?  Let  the  ports  of  Cuba  be  closed,  and  flour 
will  fall,  at  least,  25  cents  per  barrel,  or  wheat  5 cents 
per  bushel;  and  this  fall  will  affect  the  -whole  quantity 
raised  for  sale. 

For  reasons  which  may  hereafter  appear,  we  have 
<Iwelt  so  long  on  this  item.  We  shall  not  sav  that  it  was 
inserted  with  sinister  designs — to  embarrass  the  bill — to 
gratify  unholy  prejudices,  to  obtain  “log-rolling”  sup- 
yort,  or  drive  off  a tew,  much  interested  in  this  trade  w'ith 
Cuba,  as  the  best  of  all  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
labor  of  their  immediate  fellow  citizens.  Whether  the 
quantity  which  we  have  assumed  as  used  in  distillation,  is 
nearly  correct,  or  otherwise,  affects  not  the  principle  of 
the  remarks  upon  the  facts  which  appertain  to  the  trade  in 
general;  and  we  hope  that  people  will  pause  before  they 
shall  consent  to  levy  an  actual  tax * upon  the  people  of 
700,000  dollars,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a commodity 
•whose  -whole  value  is  only  540,000.  This  is  the  practical 
resalt,  and  we  invite  the  most  severe  examination  of  the 
statements  upon  which  it  is  founded.  As  observed  be- 
fore, we  care  hut  little  about  this  item  in  itself — and  do 
not  think  that  it  will  “catch  a weasel.” 

Imported  distilled  spirits.  It  is  proposed  to  advance 
the  duty  10  cents  per  gallon.  This  will  help  the  con- 
sumption of  whiskey,  and  encourage  home  brewings  of 
French  brandy,  Jamaica  rum  and  Holland  gin.  But  it 
will  also  encourage  improvement  in  the  distillation  of 
whiskey,  that  it  may  take  the  place  of  foreign  liquors 
exclusively;  and  this,  we  think,  is  every  way  desirable,  as 
furnishing  a better  liquor  and  at  a much  reduced  price — 
if  cheapness  be  desired  in  relation  to  spirits  at  all. 

Glass.  Only  window  glass  above  10  inches  by  15,  and 
certain  vials  are  mentioned.  If  an  increased  duty  is  de- 
sired by  the  manufacturers,  we  believe  that  the  public  will 
not  have  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  the  articles.  We 


♦This  tax  will  he  actual,  unless  the  quantity  used  shall 
be  lessened.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  assessment 
of  a duty  upon  goods  imported,  increases  the  cost  of  them 
to  the  consumer;  but  may  he  so,  when  the  domestic  com- 
petition is  not  able  to  combat  with  the  foreign  production. 
Iron  may  be  made,  and  cotton  or  wool  factories  erected, 
In  most  of  the  states — but  sugar  and  molasses  are  yet  only 
made  in  Louisiana,  and  hy  a few  persons — who,  without 
aiming  at  a “monopoly,”  actually  possess  one?. 


have  understood  that  the  glass-makers  were  not  at  all  ap- 
prehensive of  a foreign  competition,  with  the  protection 
heretofore  afforded. 

Cotton.  While  advancing  tile  minimum,  we  wish  that 
it  had  been  extended  to  40  cents  per  square  yard,  instead 
of  35.  We  believe  that  it  would  benefit  both  manufac- 
turers and  consumers.  The  fear  of  a “monopoly,”  iu 
this  great  branch  of  business,  has  passed  away — like  an 
idle  dream  that  it  was,  the  coinage  of  wild  men’s  brains, 
and  to  the  discomfiture  of  senatorial  prophets.  This 
manufacture,  with  that  of  glass,  and  some  others,  is  es- 
tablished, and  we,  are,  indeed,  glad  of  it;  and  if,  in  the 
course  ol  events,  other  protection  is  needed,  the  public 
mind  is  satisfied  that  an  increase  of  duty  may  not  necessa- 
rily involve  an  increase  of  price  to  the  consumer! — coarse 
cotton  goods  and  glass  generally,  being  reduced  at  least 
50  percent,  since  the  cry  about  them , of  “taxing the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  a few.” 

Wool  and  woollens.  These  make  up  the  great  interests 
really  at  hazard,  or  in  controversy,  and  we  have  noticed 
the  others  more  at  length  because  of  the  general  bearing 
of  certain  principles  upon  the  whole.  These  are  matters  of 
mighty  magnitude—  not  only  in  involving  property  in 
lands,  sheep  and' factories, 8cc.  worth,  or  winch  cost,  per- 
haps, one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  but  as  being  con- 
nected with  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  republic.  The 
loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  might  be  sustained  hy  a peo- 
ple so  elastic  and  enterprising  as  are  our  fellow  citizens 
— we  mean  the  mere  money-value;  hut  the  loss  of  our 
stock  of  sheep  and  manufacture  of  their  wool,  the  waste 
of  capital  and  denial  of  profit  on  labor,  would  be  a shock 
indeed — and  hard  to  be  sustained,  if  to  be  sustained  at  all, 
unless  in  a degraded  misery  and  base  dependence  on  the 
mercy  of  the  foreign  merchants  and  dealers.  And  here 
we  take  occasion  to  observe,  as  we  shall  in  future  endea- 
vor to  shew,  that  the  chief  or  primary  interest  of  the  na- 
tion has  been  exceedingly  neglected  by  the  committee  in 
their  examinations.  They  have, in  general,  acted  as  though 
the  manufacturers  were  begging  far  some  act  of  grace, 
specially  applicable  to  themselves1  This  is  not  so.  There 
are  men  among  them  of  as  proud  and  honorable  minds, 
as  though  the  blood  of  an  adventuring  Englishman,  mixed 
with  that  of  an  Indian  girl  who  deserted  her  paternal 
roof  to  join  him,  flowed  in  their  veins.  They  ask  not 
chanty — hut  a portion  of  that  protection'  which  has  been 
extended  to  the  “merchants  and  others,”  as  citizens  pos- 
sessed of  common  rights,  to  be  equally  maintained,  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  Vve  have  no  idea  of  separating  their 
interest,  from  those  of  the  nation,  or  of  prefering  them  at 
the  nations’  cost;  hut  we  would  protect  the  making  of 
goods  for  clothing  in  a mill,  in  the  same  manner  that  we 
would  defend  the  transportation  of  Liverpool  crockery 
ware  in  a ship.  Vve  shall  pass  over  this  subject  for  the 
present,  and  reserve  general  arguments  for  some  other 
opportunity — the  iengih  to  which  tins  article  has  already 
extended,  forbidding  the  hope  that  we  can  closely  investi- 
gate those  important  concerns  as  they  deserve,  (if capa- 
ble of  doing  so,)  and  carry  with  us  the  patience  of  our  rea- 
ders; for  we  have  no  Jiowers  to  throw  into  our  path  to 
beguile  the  length  of  the  way,  and  there  is  an  invincible 
aversion  in  most  persons  to  read  any  thing  which  requires 
severity  in  the  exertion  of  their  own  reasoning  powers. 

When  -we  fii-st  knew  the  principles  of  the  present  bill 
before  congress,  we  proposed  to  alter  its  title,  and  that  it 
should  read  thus:  “ Jin  act  to  ruoHi«rr  the  manufac- 
ture of  certain  woollen  goods,  and  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  sheep  in  the  United  Slates,  and  for  other 
purposes . ” The  “other  purposes”  may  appear  hereaf- 
ter, we  do  not  wish  to  refer  to  them!  and  never  shall, 
except  under  a sense  of  imperious  duty.  But  the  hill  is 
so  specious,  drawn  up  with  so  much  view  to  effect — or 
so  mistaken  in  its  principles,  that  it  has  deceived  many — 
perhaps  even  the  majority  of  the  committee  who  draft- 
ed it.  We  expected  such  a bill,  as  to  wool  and  w'oollens; 
and  the  quo  ammo,  as  the  phrase  is  in  congress-hall, 
was  uppermost,  and  immediately  brought  out  an  appli- 
cation of  figures  to  it.  Some  of  our  friends  who  first 
doubted,  have  examined,  and  we  know  of  no  practical 
man  who  has  other  than  our  view  ot  it.*  The  effect  of 
the  bill  is  to  separate  the  wool  growers  from  the  manu- 
facturers. The  belly  might  be  as  well  separated  from 


♦Except  as  stated  below. 
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the  members.  It  is  impossible , aye  impossible,  that 
the  first  can  prosper  unless  the  second  does  -well.  We  rei- 
terate it— IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE.  The  second,  relying 
upon  the  foreign  market  for  wool,  might  prosper  un- 
der a high  duty  upon  cloth-,  but  the  first  depends  upon  the 
second,  and  by  no  human  means  can  do  well,  (as  things 
are  actually  conditioned)  separated  from  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  cloth.  The  wool  growing  then,  which 
is  really  the  leading  interest,  rests  lor  success  upon  that 
of  the  manufacturers.  We  are  well  informed  ot  their 
wishes — they  have  no  desire  to  separate  what  is  rightfully 
joined  together.  If  they  had,  and  it  were  made  sensible 
to  us,  that  they  desired  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
wool  growers,  they  should  lose  all  claims  to  our  humble 
exertions  in  their  behalf.  We  would  shake  them  off,  as 
Paul  did  the  viper  when  he  cast  it  from  his  hand.  We 
started  for  a -whole  system;  and  will  never,  knowingly , 
agree  to  oppress  any  part  of  this  community  tor  the  bene- 
fit of  another,  except  on  general  principles,  which  must 
he  respected.  If  we  thought  or  could  think,  as  some  of 
our  brethren  in  the  south  say  that  they  do,  no  considera- 
tion of  profit  or  honor,  that  has  ever  yet  presented  itself 
to  our  minds,  would  have  induced  to  the  course  which 
we  have  pursued.  We  have  labored  to  understand  sub- 
jects, which  we  think  they  have  not  examined;  and  there- 
fore cleave  to  our  own  opinions. 

This  is  an  undeniable  principle,  and  we  defy  all  the 
power  of  logic,  or  of  cunning,  to  overthrow  it — that  the 
cost  of  materials  and  labor  in  a foreign  country,  (with 
allowance  for  freight,  &c. ) must  determine  the  value  of 
goods  admitted  into  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  du- 
ties imposed;  and  that,  if  these  duties  be  less  in  amount 
than  the  difference  in  cost  of  materials  and  labor  in  the 


committee  reported  at  Washington,)  when  these  resolu- 
tions were  before  the  senate,  alter  other  proceedings 
not  interesting  just  now,  Mr.  Jordan  proposed  the  follow- 
ing: 

ffesolved.  That  in  order  effectually  to  protect  the 
-wool  growing  interest  of  the  United  States,  it  is  neces- 
sary also  to  protect  the  WOOLLEN  MANUFAC- 
TURES BY  CORRESPONDING  DUTIES. 

This  proposition  was  'said  to  be  out  of  order,  but  the 
chair  decided  differently — Mr.  Jordan  insisted  that  the 
question  should  be  met.  The  ayes  and  noes  were  called 
and  stood  thus: 

Ayes. — Messrs.  Carroll,  Crary,  Hager,  Jordan,  Liv- 
ingston, McMartin,  McMichal,  Porter,  Sanford,  Steb- 
bins,  Wheeler — 11. 

Noes. — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Dayan,  Elsworth, 
Enos,  Hart,  Lake,  McCarty,  Oliver,  Schank,  Smith, 
Spencer,  Tliroop,  Tyson,  Velic,  Warren,  Waterman, 
Wilkeson,  Woodward — 19 

These  are  given  as  the  simple  facts.  We  shall  only 
remark,  that,  on  the  31st  of  January,  the  committee  ou 
manufactures  at  Washington  reported  a bill,  to  protect 
wool,  without  a corresponding  duty  on  woollen  manu- 
factures, and  on  the  next  day  at  Albany,  the  senate  of 
New  York  negatived  a proposition  that,  such  “corres- 
ponding duties”  should  be  recommended. 

It  is  admitted — all  the  testimony  collected  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  “on  oath”  shews  it, — that  the  wool  growing 
and  manufacturing  businesses  are  ruinously  depressed; 
with  the  decline  of  the  latter,  the  Jlocks  have  also  de- 
creased— see  page  47,  50,  53,  fkc.  The  price  of  wool, 
we  have  seen,  is  much  reduced  since  the  tariff  bill  of 
1824.  It  is  generally  shewn,  that  the  manufacturers 


foreign  country,  any  degree  of  protection  extended  to  o 

the  domestic  material,  must  necessarily  be  nugatory  and  j jlaVe  made  no  dividends  of  profits;  but  most  of  them  say 
void.*  To  us  it  is  clear,  that  such  is  the  character  of  the  j tliat  (and  “on  oath”  too),  they  have  suffered  actual  and 
bill  before  us,  though  we  shall  not  say  that  thus  the  raa-  j heavy  losses,  besides  loss  of  interest  on  their  capital  in- 
jority  of  the  committee  who  reported  it  believed  that  (vested,  and  that  the  business  has  been  worse  since  1824 
it  would  be.  We  would  hope  that  they  have  been  mis-  | than  anterior  to  that  period,  though  the  act  of  that  year 
taken;  for  they  say  of  themselves  in  the  4th  page  ol  the  i led  to  many  new  establishments,  or  extensions  of  old 
report — “Indeed  many  of  the  questions  put  to  the  wit-  j ones,  as  it  was  not  foreseen  that  the  protection  apparent- 
nesses  will  afford  abundant  evidence  that  the  committee  j ]y  extended  to  the  manufacture,  would  be  destroyed  by 
had  not  sufficient  practical  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  j Jjritish  legislation  and  management.  This  is  the  sum 
before  them,  to  enable  them  to  make  a series  ot  inierro-  ; and  substance  of  the  testimony;  which  we  shall  freely 
gatories,  the  answers  to  which  would  place  the  testimony  j refer  to  hereafter,  if  not  publish  entire,  that  it  may  be 
in  the  clearest  light  ” The  testimony  has  since  been  re-  ; the  more  extensively  spread  among  the  people. 


testimony 

modelled,  and  no  doubt,  faithfully, — and,  we  think,  pro- 


ely  spread  among  the  people. 

Before  we  offer  any  calculations  to  shew  the  practical 


perly — but  it  was  some  ol  the  “questions”  alluded  to,  operation  of  the  proposed  taritfi,  as  compared  with  the  pre 
which,  in  the  early  examinations,  gave  “abundant  evi-  sent  rate  of  duties — acknc 


dence”  of  the  want  of“practical  knowledge”  in  the  com 
raittee,  and  subjected  them  to  some  degree  of  ridicule 
and  severity  of  remark,  in  private  conversations  and  in 
the  public  newspapers.  We  may,  therefore,  hope  that  the 
committee  do  not  understand  the  bill,  in  its  practical 
operation.  If  they  do,  faith  cannot  any  longer  be  placed 
in  figures,  unless,  indeed,  we  have  lost  the  right  use  of 
them.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  has  embarrass- 
us  not  a little  as  to  this  matter.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  certain  resolutions,  proposed  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Tall- 
madge,  of  Dutchess,  of  a general  character,  in  favour  of 
protecting  domestic  industry,  passed  the  house  of  assem- 
bly of  New  York,  on  the  3l>th  ult.  with  only  three  dis- 
senting voices.  Mr.  Tallmadge  supported  these  reso- 
lutions in  a sound  and  appropriate  speech,  which  we 
hope  to  record  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  sin- 


acknowledged,  or  shewn,  to  be  whol- 
ly inefficient — we  wish  to  establish  two  other  principles  iu 
the  minds  of  our  readers. 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  capacity  and  fitness  of  the 
United  States  to  supply  all  the  wool  needed  for  manu- 
facturing all  woollen  cloths  required  for  the  home  con- 
sumption— 'except  of  the  coarsest  kinds  of  wool — and  we 
believe  also,  that  the  time  may,  or  will,  come,  when  we 
shall  export  large  surplus  quantities  of  wool;  hut  pre- 
vious to  either  of  these  things  happening,  the  business  of 
growing  wool  must  be  nourished  by  the  creation  of  a stea- 
dy market  for  it — independent  of  all  “ -foreign  princes,  po- 
tentates and  powers.”  The  committee  admit,  (see  re- 
port, page  6),  that  “the  prices  of  wool,  of  the  same  quali- 
ty, in  this  country  and  in  England,  is,  at  the  present  time, 
about  fifty  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  latter  country.” 
[What  then  may  this  be,  when  the  increased  duty  upon 


cerely  thanking  him  for  it.  But  two  days  after,  to  wit  L vv  nai  men  may  mis  m . - - _ 

on  the  1st  inst.  (the  day  subsequent  to  that  on  which  the  w9o1  » imposed?]  A™*  we  have  seen  several  accounts  ot 
2 sales  ot  German  and  Spanish  wool,  received  in  the  United 

* Yes— and  in  opposition  to  experience.  For  by  the  S*ates  through  British  ports,  chiefly  from  London,  which 
tariff  t)f  1824,  the  duty  upon  imported  wool  has  been  in-  I s ,lewe<.  8 *°  .ce'lt'  difference.  1 hat  is  a parcel 

creased  fifteen  per  cent;  and  the  fact  is  notorious,  stated  cos  '?•?  f\°°  m sol<  1,1  th,e  Umt,e(  ,States 

, • 1.  . ^ * • ’ . for  180.  or  190  dollars.  Whatever  dutv  then  is  bud  unnn 


also  in  the  testimony,  that  the  price  of  American  wool 
has  exceedingly  declined.  Mr.  Dexter,  page  41.  says 
that  a quality  which  was  worth  65  cents  per  pound  in 
1825,  was  not  worth  more  than  35  cents  in  1827.  All 
the  other  witnesses  examined  agreed  in  this.  Colonel 
Shepherd,  page  47,  says  that  the  (fine)  wool  of  his  own 
flock,  which  was  valued  at  75  cents  in  1825,  was  sold  for 
55  in  1827.  The  first  shews  a depreciation  in  the  value 
of  wool  of  almost  fifty  per  cent,  in  two  years,  the  other  of 
mere  than  25  per  cent,  and  for  a choice  lot,  in  the  same 
time,  during  which  the  duty  on  foreign  wool  had  increas- 
ed 10  per  cent.  Of  what  avail  then  was  tfee  duty  ? 


for  180,  or  190  dollars.  Whatever  duty  then  is  laid  upon 
wool,  without  a “corresponding  duty”  upon  cloth,  can 
only  have  effect  to  introduce  foreign  woollen  goods,  and 
equally  strike  at  the  American  wool  grower  and  manu- 
facturer. 

2.  That  British  and  other  foreign  goods,  prepared  for 
our  market,  will,  all  in  their  classes,  befitted  exactly  to 
meet  the  minimum  opposed  to  them.  It  is  true,  that  quali- 
ties much  below  any  particular  minimum,  will  be  suwject 
to  a high  rate  of  duty,  (/'  imported — but  such  goods  will 
not  be  imported  except  by  smugglers  or  swindlers , un- 
less inadvertently  and  in  small  quantities,  of  no  aceount 
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in  a general  consideration.  There  will  he  less  variety,  as 
to  quality,  in  the  market,  but  not  a decrease  of  quantity — 
and  it  is  this  last  that  regulates  prices  and  establishes  the 
selling  value  of  all  sorts  of  commodities.  We  shall  ex- 
plain this,  for  the  use  of  members  of  congress  and  others 
who  know  not  what  a minimum  means,  or  at  least  are  ig- 
norant of  its  practical  effects!  We  shall  speak  of  a fair 
and  honest  importation,  on  account  of  an  American  house 
— not  on  account  of  foreign  adventurers  and  gamblers, 
who  are  the  chief  importers  of  British  goods  into  the 
United  States.  These  men  will  cheat— it  is  “their  voca- 
tion,” and  has  became  natural ; and  they,  of  all  others, 
hate  established  minima.  (jCjP  See  the  N.  York  Even- 
ing Post,  passim!)  Well — a square  yard  of  cloth  honest- 
ly costing  100  cents  in  England,  will,  by  the  proposed 
tariff,  pay  40  cents  duty,  or  40  per  cent,  ad  val.  instead 
of  36  2-3,  the  present  rate  of  duty — and  here  is  an  advance 
of  3 1-3  per  cent.  only.  But  if  a yard  of  doth  shall  cost 
105  cents,  it  will  pay  one  dollar  per  yard  duty,  as  though 
it  cost  250  cents.  Then,  for  a yard  of  the  latter  cloth, 
worth  only  five  cents  more  than  the  former,  an  extra  duty 
of  55  cents  would  be  payable.  Will  am  one  pretending 
to  a decent  regal'd  for  truth,  dare  to  tell  us,  that  such  im- 
portation would  be  made,  except  as  suggested  above? 
And  yet,  to  the  public  shame,  men  who  know  better,  and 
‘b  eourtesy  are  called  gentlemen,”  h ve  so  calculated 
du.ies,  and  made  it  out  that  cloths,  costing  105  cents, 
would  pay  98 per  cent,  duty  on  their  value!  The  words 
and  figures  are  true,  hut  the  application  of  them  is  most 
un  x-nerou  a d in  <ir  and  ought  id obtain  th$  indignation 
of  the  people,  as  an  insufferable  insult  offered  to  their  un- 
derstanding . These  same  adroit  persons,  or  others  of 
the  true  British  school,  made  like  calculations  about 
cotton  goods:  some  of  them  ventured  to  go  sn  far  as  to 
shew  that  the  minimum  duty  on  these,  now  7^  cents  per 
square  yard,  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  them  to  the 
consumer!  This  impudent  assertion  has  been  exposed 
by  the  result — for  the  goods,  instead  of  advancing  in 
price,  immediately  began  to  decline!  and  now  a square 
yard  of  muslin  may  he  fairly  purchased  for  12|  cents, 
though  subject  to  a duty  of  7\  cents,  if  imported!  We 
also  had  like  statements  about  woollen  goods — •which 
the  makers  of  them  must  excuse  us  for  saying,  are  gross- 
ly mistaken  or  excessively  stupid — and,  in  the  words 
of  truth,  convey  ideas  in  total  opposition  to  all  that  an 
Ikonorahle  and  intelligent  gentleman  should  venture  to 
lay  before  the  public.  What  we  have  said  of  theTlolIar 
minimum  applies  to  all  the  rest,  except  the  lowest- 
advanced  from  33  1-3  cents  to  50,  and  a duty  of  16  cents 
per  square  yard  allowed.  This  will  have  effect  to  ex- 
clude all  foreign  goods  costing  less  thau  30,  or  perhaps 
35,  cents  per  square  yard,  provided  the  importation  of 
the  coarse  wools,  (which  we  do  not  grow,)  is  not  prohi- 
bited by  the  proposed  duty  upon  them.  But  with  the 
proposed  duty  on  the  co  rse  cloths  and  wools,  these  cloths 
cannot  be  made  in  the  United  States,  except  the  cheapest 
of  them — and  these  at  an  advance  of  40  or  50  per  cent, 
to  the  consumers,  without  rendering  good  to  any  class 
of  persons  whatever,  unless  foreigners. 

Minima  are  established  for  two  purposes — first,  to 
check  frauds  at  the  custom  houses,  in  insuring  a positive 
payment  ot  duties;  and  second,  to  give  the  home-market 
to  the  home  supply  of  goods  having  nearly  medium  values, 
or  cost,  between  the  several  minima,  so  far  as  goods  of 
such  qualities  may  be  required;  but  unless  the  minima  be 
far  apart,  the  latter  purpose  cannot  be  effected — and  if 
the  duty  be  not  in  its  nature  prohibitory  at  each  minimum , 
the  market  remains  open  to  the  foreign  competition. — 
Thus — the  3rd  minimum  is  250  cents,  the  duty  100,  or  at 
the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  instead  o 38  2-3,  as  at  present  es- 
tablished. This  small  advance  on  the  cloth,  (to  say  no- 
thing about  the  duty  upon  wool),  cannot  have  effect  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  cloths  costing  250  cents  in  Eng- 
land, ii  the}  can  now  he  honestly  imported — the  increase 
of  duty  on  the.  yard  of  cloth  being  only  8£  cents:  but  if 
there  is  a demand  for  cloth  worth  175  cents — it  would 
pay  duty,  on  importation,  as  if  it  cost  -250,  or  at  the  rate 
57  percent,  nearly — which,  the  cost  of  materials  and  la- 
bor being  the  same,  w ould  have  a prohibitory  character. 
We  think  that  a consideration  of  these  propositions  and 
facts,  will  make  the  operation  of  the  minima  familiar  to 
all  persons — and  we  repeat  it,  that  foreign  goods  designed 
for  this  country  will  always  he  fitted,  each  to  their  mini- 


mum. This  should  he  kept  steadily  in  view;  else  greater 
operating  mistakes  will  he  made  than  followed  the  tariff 
law  of  Ib24,  which,  undoubtedly,  rather  injured  than  be- 
nefitted  the  wool  growers  and  manufacturers,  in  general, 
though  intended  to  do  good  unto  both. 

We  shall  hasten  to  conclude  with  offering  a few  calcu- 
lations to  shew  the  operation  of  the  proposed  bill  in  one 
respect  only,  as  to  the  woollen  manufacture.  We  might 
make  up  a large  table  of  figures — but  it  will  best  suffice, 
we  think,  to  shew  the  actual  state  of  the  competition  be- 
txveen  our  oxen  and  foreign  manufacturers,  as  affected  by 
the  different  prices  of  wool,  or  the  duties  suggested  to  be 
laid  upon  it. 

The  proposed  duty  on  wool  is  7 cents  per  lb.  and  40 
percent,  ad  valorem,  at  present,  rising  to  50  per  cent, 
upon  30th  June  1831.  And  here  we  wish  it  expressly 
understood  that  we  do  not  object  to  this  duty,  (except  on 
the  coarsest  woolj,  provided  there  is  a “corresponding 
duty”  laid  upon  cloth,  that  a market  may  be  made  for 
this  valuable  product  of  our  farmers;  and  without  sucfi 
market, no  duty  laid  upon  wool  can  advance  the  price  of 
it  one  cent  per  cxvt. 

1st.  minimum — 50  cents  per  square  yard,  and  16  cents 
outy;  the  wool  required  for  the  heavy  cloths  will  weigh 
1-g  lbs.  costing  8 cents  per  lb.  in  a foreign  country. 
Specific  duty  on  1-^  lbs.  wool  10^  cents. 

Jid  val.  50  per  cent,  on  12  cents  6 

lo£ 

The  duty  on  this  sort  of  w ool,  (which  will  not  he  sup- 
plied by  our  farmers),  is  ^ cent  more  than  the  duty  upon 
the  cloth  made,  or  to  be  made,  out  of  it. 

Carpets — 2^  lbs.  of  the  same  kind  of  wool -for  the 
square  yard. 

Specific  duty  on  2^-  lbs.  1 7\  cents. 

Ad  val.  50  per  cent,  or  20  cents  10 


In  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  11  ^ per  yard] 

The  preceding  results,  as  to  the  first  minimum,  we 
apprehend,  must  be  practically  and  undoubtedly  true. 
As  to  the  succeeding  ones,  the  results  m-;y  somewhat 
depend  upon  events,  not  easily  ascertained,  through 
the  effects  of  them,  as  they  shall  happen,  could  be 
readily  slated.  If  the  proposed  increase  of  duty  upon 
wool,  shall  reduce  its  price  to  the  American  farmer — 
then  our  factories  may  go  on;  but  if  the  rise  of  this 
duty  shall  add  to  the  value  of  the  material,  and  place 
it  on  an  equality  with  the  foreign  article,  the  duty 
being  added , the  protection  extended  to  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  duty  upon  cloth,  must  he  graded  by  that 
imposed  upon  wool.  And  as  this  principle  must  act, 
one  way  or  the  other;  the  wool  growers  will  be  se- 
riously injured,  or  the  manufacturers  destroyed,  at 
the  rates  of  duty  proposed.  VVe  shall,  however,  sup- 
pose that  the  duly  upon  cloth  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
duty  upon  wool,  us  being  the  only  way  in  which  the 
material  can  be  placed  in  contrast  with  the  manufac- 
ture. There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  solving  this  mat- 
ter, if  cotton  were  the  subject — for  we  export  that 
for  the  supply  of  foreign  manufacturers;  and  whatever 
there  is  of  perplexity  in  it  about  wool , arises  from  the 
egregious  blunder  made  in  proposing  to  protect  the 
product  rather  than  encourage  a market  for  it.  The 
following  results  will  then  appear,  placing  wool  at  its 
maximum— 7 cents  per  lb.  and  50  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

2d  minimum — 100  cents  the  square  yard  and  40 
cents  duty — 1 1-2  lbs.  of  wool  to  the  square  yard, 
worth  34  cents  per  lb.# 


*The  committee  say  mat  the  cost  of  wool  is  one 
half  the  value  of  the  cloth — 1|  lbs.  at  34  cents  is  51. 
See  Mr.  Schenck’s  statement,  page  62 — the  wool  va- 
lued at  34  cents,  or  No.  3,  we  take  to  be  the  sort 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  cloths. 
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Specific  duty,  1 1-2  lbs.  10  1-2 

Ad  val.  50  per  cent,  on  51  cts.  (say  50)  25 

35  1-2 
4 1-2 


40 

Shewing  that,  if  the  relative  prices  of  wool  be  main- 
tained, there  will  be  4 1-2  per  cent,  only  against  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  by  way  of  protecting  our  own 
— for,  to  the  former,  the  wool,  substantially,  is  duly 
free.  But  the  present  duty  on  a yard  of  such  cloth 
jg  36  2 3 cents.. 

Deduct  duty  on  l*lb.  of  wool,  (or  50  els. 
value  as  before),  at  30  per  cent,  the 
present  duty  15 


And  there  is  a present  protection  of  21  2-3 

Yet  the  business  of  making  such  cloth  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  be  more  than  seventeen  per  cent,  worse 
than  it  now  is.  ‘‘Worse  is  needless!” 

iid  minimum — 250  cents  the  square  yard,  and  100 
cents  duty;  requiring  1*  lb.  ol  wool,  worth  60  cents, 
(or  more),  per  pound. 

Specific  duty,  1 1-2  lb.  10  1-2  cents. 

Ad  val.  50  per  cent,  on  15  cents.  37  1-2 


cents,  land  England, was  $245  95*  “in  favor  of  the  latier’’ 

, whereas  the  duties  paid  on  the  goods  which  it  pro- 
j duced,  on  being  imported  into  the  United  State# 

I amounted  to  no  more  than  $252  50,  and  would  I avc 
I left  a profit  to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  on  a like 
| quantity  of  wool,  of  the  same  quality,  used  by  him 
I of  less  than  one  and  one  half  per  cent!  That  is,  the 
wool  being  about  85  per  » ent.  higher  in  this  country 
' ihan  in  England,  (with,  perhaps,  some  difference  in 
the  cost  of  manufacture,)  enable  the  British  manu- 
facturer to  send  his  goods  hither  nearly  duty  free 
(as  compared  with  our  goods.)  though  these  duties  were 
levied  at  the  rate  of  36^  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the 
goods. 

Thus— let  the  bill  be  fairly  and  fully  viewed  in  any 
light  that  it  may — we  cleave  to  the  title  originallv 
proposed  for  it  by  us,  and  entreat  that  it  may  he  cal- 
led, an  li*dct  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  certain  wool- 
len goods,  and  prevent  an  increase  of  sheep  in  the  Unit- 
ed Slates , and  for  other  purposes .” 

We  know — (and  will  answer  for  it  at  a Higher  Tri- 
bunal than  public  opinion,  much  as  we  respect  the 
last,)  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  wilfully  to  misre- 
present facts  belonging  to  this  great  question.  We 


4S 

52 

100  cents. 


may  be  mistaken;  but  will,}  thankfully  and  humbly 
acknowledge  our  error  if  pointed  out,  as  a gentleman 
should  correct  his  fello.v  men.  We  hope  that  the 
committee  has  been  mistaken,  though  we  like  not 
the  strange  vote  in  the  senate  of  New  York,  direct- 
! ly  affecting  the  grand  principle  of  the  bill— as  we  un- 
! aerstand  it.  But  we  are  the  more  willing  to  admit 


The  present  duty  on  the  yard  of  cloth,  costing  250  j mistake  to  the  committee  from  the  fact,  that  several 
cents  in  a foreign  country,  is  91  2 3 cents;  as  above,  i of  our  nearest  friends,  on  a fust  view  of  the  bill,  held 
the  difference  is  52  cents — or,  add  the  present  duty  j an  opinion  opposed  to  onr's  upon  it,  thinking  that 
on  wool  at  30  per  cent.  (22*  cents  on  the  75  ceuts  it  would  do.  Alt  these  have  retired  from  their  opi- 
cost,)  74*  cents,  being  17  cents  less  duty  on  the  1 nior.  andadopted-our’s — anxious  as  they  are  for  some- 
yard  than  at  present  imposed- -a  reduction  of  more  >'  thing  to  'oe  done  by  which  they  may  stop  their  mills 
than  seven  per  cent,  of  the  protection  now  afforded,  to  j or  put  them  into  full  employment.  And  this  day 


be  added  to  the  present  losses  of  our  manufacturers—  the 
relative  prices  of  wool  not  being  affected,  as  before  sug- 
gested 


(Feb.  21,)  we  have  received  letters  from  two  distant 
j manufacturers,  who  thought,  when  they  wrote,  that 
“the  bid  would  do”— so  lor  as  wool  ai  d woollens  were 


We  shall  present  one  other  view  of  the  subject. — j concerned. f We  ventured  to  say,  that,  by  this  lime, 
The  committee  admit,  page  6,  that  “ the  present  price  1 they  have  changed  their  opinions;  and  that  they  and 
of  wool”  in  this  country  and  England,  is  50  per  cent,  j all  others  will  see  the  unqualified necessity  of  imposing 
in  favor  of  the  latter  country.”  The  following  calcu- 
lation then,  wholly  belongs  to  the  present  time. 

The  wool  for  a sq.  yard  of  cloth  made 

in  the  United  States  will  cost  125  cents. 

The  same,  in  England,  (50  per  cent, 
less) 


62* 

62* 

37* 


100 

And  the  protection  is  15  per  cent,  or  21 J per  cent, 
less  than  was  intended  by  the  tariff  of  1324,  as  report- 
ed by  Mr.  Tod,  on  a parcel  ?.f  cloth  costing  250 
cents.* 


imposing 

I “CORRESPONDING  DUTIES  UPON  WOOL  AND  WOOLLENS,” 

! if  it  is  designed  to  ben  Jit  the  growers  and  manufacturers 
| 'f  Wool , OR  EITHER  OF  THEM. 

We  submit  these  rein  .rks  with  no  ordirary  feel- 
! irigs  of  responsibility — and  with  a degree  of  diffi- 
| deuce  not  usual;  but  eases  of  this  description  must  be 
i met,  and  we  shall  not  fail  in  the  performance  of  what 
I duty  inposes  upon  us.  We  have  no  personal  or 
j private  concern  in  this  matter,  present  or  in  pros- 
I pect,  p,  o or  con.  But  the  protection  of  domestic  in- 
dustry is  -‘our  ho  . by”— and  we  think  it  worth  more 
| than  ail  the  juggling  politics  at  Washington  or  elsc- 
i where.  Wc  still  adhere  to  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
j “combined”  at  head  quarters,  a year  ago,  to  defeat  any 
b:ll  lor  a wholesome  modification  <,(  the  tariff,  at  the 


present  session  of  congress,  and  proof  is  heaped  upon 
proof  to  strengthen  that  opinion.  Yet  much  rnodifi- 


be  applied  by  the  committee,  which,  certainly,  we 
do  not  intend,  and  know  not  how  else  to  apply  them. 
We  shall,  therefore,  take  the  practical  case  slated  in 
the  “Boston  Daily  Advertiser,”  and  inserted  in  the 
last  Register. 

A parcel  of  wool,  worth  49  cents  per  pound  in  the 
United  States,  was  sent  to  England  to  be  manufac- 
tured, and  there  valued  at  26  ceuts.  The  difference 
of  the  value  of  this  lot  of  wool,  in  the  United  States 

*lt  is  this  failing  off— added  to  frauds  at  the  custom 
- houses  and  the  auction  system,  which  has  caused  the 
present  distress  of  our  manufacturers,  ant}  the  reduc- 
ed price  of  American  wool — and  this  was  effected 
by  British  legislation  chiefly,  in  taking  off  the  duty 
upon  wool  when  we  increased  it. 


■aiiori  may  be  made,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  a sort  of 
“moral  treason,’1  to  ‘despair  i.-f  the  republic,”  aud 


j *1.065  lbs. — whole  value  in  England  $275  90;  in 
i the  United  Slates  $521  S5. 

|We  have  also  a letter  from  a distinguished  gen- 
tleman at  Washington,  which,  speaking  of  the  bill, 

' says,  “many  of  our  friends  do  not  tinder  stand  it.” — No 
, wonder.  If  the  committee  have  not  mistakenly  pre- 
'•  pared  it,  or  we  are  not  grievously  ignorant  of  its  prin- 
ciples— there  is  the  work  of  a mighty  magician  in  ita 
for  Mother  purposes .”  It  may  be  observed,  that  Mr. 
Coleman,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  begins  to 
understand  it — for,  after  having  most  lustily  denounced 
it,  he  seems  at  least  half- willing  that  this  bill  should  be 
supported — pro  tempore  See  his  paper  of  the  13th. 
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we  shall  not  abandon  the  cause  of  the  free  laboring 
classes  in  the  United  States,  through  good  or  evil  re- 
port, or  usage,  of  them  or  ourselves. 

De  Witt  Clinton  died  suddenly  at  Albany,  on  the 
11th  inst.  He  discharged  his  official  duties  as  usual 
during  the  day;  and  at  about  7 o’clock  in  the  evening, 
being  in  his  study,  conversing  with  his  two  sons,  his 
head  fell  backwards,  and  he  died  almost  instantly.  It 
was  supposed  that  his  death  was  caused  by  the  rup- 
ture of  a large  blood  vessel.  He  was  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  age. 

Verily,  verily,  may  it  be  said,  that  a “great  man 
hath  fallen,”  Some  remarks  on  the  character  and 
services  of  the  deceased  are  of  necessity  omitted  for 
the  present.  There  is  much  instruction,  in  the  op- 
position made  to  him  while  living,  and  the  honor 
now  paid  to  his  talents  and  worth. 

Baltimore,  by  the  returns  of  the  superintendents  of 
sweeps,  contained  11,271  houses,  fronting  on  streets, 
lanes  or  alleys,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1827,  as  follows: 

1 2 3 4 5 7 


Story  Story  Story  Story  Story  Story. 

1st  and  2d  wards, 

302  1867 

99 

1 

3d  do 

134  1126 

55 

4th  do 

246  674 

64 

5th  and  6th  do 

143  617 

787 

27 

7th  and  8th  do 

219  847 

332 

58  1 

9th  and  l()th  do 

134  980 

257 

17 

11th  and  12th  do 

309  1661 

303 

11 

1487  7772  1897 

113  1 1 

Pittsburg.  About  2,600  persons,  with  two  millions 
of  capital,  are  employed  in  the  factories  of  Pittsburg. 
'The  senate  of  Pennsylvania  has  passed  a bill,  permitting 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  to  enter  that  state,  pro- 
vided a branch  shall  be  made  to  Pittsburg;*  and,  as  it  is 
important  to  Baltimore  as  well  as  Pittsburg,  that  these 
cities  should  be  “joined  together,”  we  hope  and  trust 
that  such  an  act  passed  by  Pennsylvania  will  be  cheerful- 
ly accepted  by  the  managers  of  this  company.  Pittsburg 
is,  and  must  more  and  more  become,  the  centre  ot  a vast 
and  valuable  business — the  place  of  deposite  for  mighty 
quantities  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  industry  ot 
W estern  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  rich  south-easternvsec- 
tion  of  Ohio;  and  enjoys  many  other  natural  advantages 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  feeling  in  regard 
to  internal  improvements  and  domestic  manufactures, 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and  should  be  appreciated — in 
time.  Pittsburg  is,  even  now,  supplying  iron  for  the 
navy  ot  the  United  States.  We  wish  every  success  to 
the  industry  of  her  enterprising  people,  and  desire  an  ex- 
tension of  the  domestic  competition,  as  well  to  relieve  us 
of  every  dependence  on  foreigners,  as  to  secure  to  our- 
selves all  sorts  of  commodities  at  the  most  reduced  pri- 
ces— which  will  necessarily  follow  agivingup  of  the  home 
market  to  the  domestic  supply;  and  then  things  may  be 
safely  allowed  “to  regulate  themselves,”  and  they  will 
do  it. 

Canada.  The  royal  governors  and  the  people’s  repre- 
sentatives seem  to  he  in  complete  oppugnation,  in  both 
provinces  of  Canada.  A little  while  ago,  the  governor 
general  refused  to  receive  as  their  speaker  the  gentleman 
who  was  the  choice  of  the  legislative  body,  and  if  we  re- 
collect rightly,  it  dispersed,  or  adjourned  without  doing 
any  business;  and  now  the  governor  of  Upper  Canada 
lias  assumed  the  right  of  appointing  a clerk  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  province,  and  has  done  it,  under  the  great 
seal.  The  house  unanimously  appointed  a committee  to 
inquire  where  the  right  of  appointing  its  own  officers  lies. 

*A  letter  to  the  editors  dated  Harrisburg,  20th  Feb. 
says  that  this  bill  was,  on  that  day,  taken  up  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  the  first  section,  which  establishes 
the  principle  of  it,  agreed  to,  70  to  16.  Obnoxious 
amendments  imposing  limitations  and  conditions,  were  of- 
fered and  rejected  with  great  unanimity.  It  is,  there- 
fore, supposed  that  the  bill  will  pass. 


The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  a separation— but  we 
hold  it  impossible  that,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
Canada  will  remain  subjected  to  the  government  of  the 
I kingot  Great  Britain.  The  country  is  rapidly  populating 
with  “choice  spirits” — persons  filled  with  notions  of  liber- 
ty and  ambitious  of  self  government,  and  our  example 
of  “successful  rebellion”  is  immediately  present  to  them; 
and,  located  as  they  are,  with  a neutral,  if  not  friendly, 
power  on  the  south,  a barren  waste  on  the  north,  noth- 
ing to  apprehend  from  the  west,  and  only  to  be  attacked 
partially  on  the  eastern  boundary  by  land  or  water — the 
people,  if  resolved  to  be  free,  will  not  easily  be  reduc- 
ed to  slaves;  and  supplies  will  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States,  whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of  our 
government  to  preserve  a most  rigid  neutrality. 

The  people  of  Canada,  though  much  obstructed  by  the 
royal  officers,  have  adopted  measures  for  carrying  their 
complaint  to  their  government,  at  home,  through  the  me- 
dium of  agents.  Among  them  may  be  a future  Frank- 
lin— to  be  insulted  first,  and  afterwards  sign  a treaty  of 
independence  and  peace. 

North  eastern  boundarv.  While  the  people  of 
Lower  Canada  are  crying  out  at  what  they  term  tlie  en- 
croaching spirit  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
those  of  Maine  are  equally  offended  at  its  not  vindicating 
the  territorial  rights  of  that  state  against  the  British  au- 
thorities in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  The  Port- 
land Argus,  referring  to  the  late  speech  of  the  governor 
of  Maine,  and  his  correspondence  with  the  executive* 
and  with  the  governor  of  New  Brunswick,  says,  that 
while  it  regrets  the  subject  should  have  become  a point 
of  difference  between  the  general  and  the  state  govern- 
ment, it  does  not  regret  the  stand  which  has  been  taken 
by  Maine.  This  stand,  it  would  appear,  is  that  of  state 
rights  and  state  sovereignty.  Resolutions  have  also  pass- 
ed the  senate  of  Maine,  and  are  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  the  preamble  of  which  declares  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  state  to  have  been  repeatedly  violated  by 
acts  of  the  officers  of  New  Brunswick,  and  its  citizens  to 
have  been  harassed  by  various  acts  of  sovereignty  on  the 
part  of  New  Brunswick.  The  resolutions  are  as  follow: 

Resolved,  That  the  present  is  a crisis  in  which  the  go- 
vernment and  people  of  this  state  have  good  cause  to 
look  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  defence 
and  protection  against  foreign  aggression. 

Resolved,  further,  That  if  new  aggressions  shall  be  made 
by  the  government  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
upon  the  territory  of  this  state,  and  upon  its  citizens,  and 
the  reasonable  protection  shall  not  be  given  by  the  United 
States,  the  governor  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  requested  to  use 
all  proper  and  constitutional  means  within  iiis  power  to 
protect  and  defend  the  citizens  aforesaid  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights: 

Resolved,  further.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  legisla- 
ture, the  executive  of  the  United  States  ought,  without 
delay,  to  demand  of  the  British  government  the  imme- 
diate restoration  of  John  Baker,  a citizen  of  this  state, 
who  has  been  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  within  the  territory  ot  the  state  of 
Maine,  and  by  them  conveyed  to  Frederickton  in  said 
province,  where  he  is  now  confined  in  prison;  and  to  take 
such  measures  as  will  effect  his  early  release. 

Resolved,  further , That  the  governor  be,  and  he  here- 
by is,  authorised  and  requested,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council,  from  time  to  time,  to  extend  to 
the  family  of  said  John  Baker,  such  relief  as  shall  be 
deemed  necessary;  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  to  draw 
his  warrant  on  the  treasury  for  such  sum  or  sums  as 
shall  be  required  for  that  purpose. 

Silk.  We  have  many  and  highly  interesting  accounts 
of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  effects  of  indivi- 
duals in  several  states  in  the  cultivation  of  silk — the  pro- 
duct being  equal  in  quality  to  the  imported,  and  the  pro- 
fit large.  We  attach  much  importance  to  the  report 
lately  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  whose  en- 
lightened mind  and  ardent  devotion  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  industry,  so  happily  fitted  him  to  per- 
form the  task  imposed.  Unless  the  report  is  very  long, 
indeed,  we  shall  give  it  to  our  readers  entire,  as  speedily 
as  possible.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  time  is  not 
distant,  when  silk  and  its  manufactures  will  form 'a  large 
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item  in  our  exports.  What  was  cotton  35  years  ago — 
what  the  exports  of  its  manufactures,  five  years  since } 
The  ** American  system ” "will go  on! 

Tobacco,  raised  from  seed  imported  from  Cuba,  has 
h^en  s'lccessfnlly  cultivated  in  Lancaster  county,  Fa.  by 
Mr.  John  Rohrer,  from  which  has  been  manufactured  a 
few  hundred  boxes  of  segars,  for  sale  at  Fhiladclph*1-  : 
It  is  asserted  that  when  they  have  a little  age  tliev  >»dl  not 
be  inferior  to  those  of  Cuba.  This  experiment  raj*y  turn 
out  of  as  much  importance  to  Pennsylvyl,a>  as  a legisla- 
tive decision  on  a constitutional/ In  another-' state 
which  might  be  named,  s,.c*u«ed  by  a report  of  ten 
columns  long!  For  the  r-rt  that  Mr.  Rohrer  has  taken 
to  bnifd  up  tue  “ American  system,”  we  respectfully  ten- 
der our  thanks — hopeing  soon  to  he  enabled  to  smoke 
American  segars  of  as  good  quality  as  the  imported,  as 
well  as  wear  American  cloths,  cottons,  silks  and  linen. 

Fisheries. — The  following  statement,  taken  from  the 
Gloucester, (Mass. ) Telegraph,  exhibits  the  produce  of 
the  fisheries  in  the  District  of  Gloucester,  during  the 
season  of  1827,  viz:  66,132  quintals  of  fish;  27,225  barrels 
of  mackerel;  2,204  barrels  of  oil. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  the  value  had  been  ad- 
ded to  the  preceding  items — we  hope  it  was  large;  for  we 
wish  every  branch  of  the  “American  system”  to  pros- 
per, and  have,  perhaps,  some  early  predilections  in  favor 
of  the  fisheries,  from  having  read  Jefferson's  report  in 
our  youth.  Besides,  it  is  the  nursery  of  seamen,  and  af- 
fords means  for  protecting  our  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion in  most  distant  seas,  and  causes  a great  consumption 
of  the  products  of  our  forests  and  fields.  And  these 
fishermen  are  not  the  despised  beings  that  some  sup- 
pose; no  men  better  feel  that  they  have  a “home  and  a 
country”  than  they  do — no  men  are  more  willing  or 
able  to  defend  it.  We  have  the  authority  of  a gallant  of- 
ficer of  the  Constitution — “Old  Ironsides,”  for  the  belief, 
that,  when  she  fought  and  captured  the  Cyane  and  Le- 
vant, she  had  two  hundred  freeholders  among  her  offi- 
cers aud  crew.  These  had  chiefly  been  fishermen,  and 
they  became  fishers  of  ships . 

INTERNAL  INIPnOVEMEN’T  AND  DO>tEST:C  MANUFAC-  . 

ti  res. — The  following  resolution  has  passed  the  senate  • 
of  Indiana: 

Whereas , the  friends  of  general  Jackson  in  the  western  j 
slates  advocate  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  on  the  ground  of  his  being  friendly  to 
internal  improvements,  and  the  advocate  of  a judicious 
tarifTfor  the  protection  of  American  manufactures;  and 
whereas,  the  friends  of  the  same  distinguished  indivi- 
dual in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  advocate,  his  claims  to  the 
first  office  in  the  nation  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
the  above  measures  or  system  of  policy — therefore, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  citizens  of  Indiana  to 
ascertain  w hat  are  the  real  sentiments  of  general  Jack- 
son,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  vote  under - 
standingly , at  the  next  presidential  election,  in  refer- 
ence to  these  great  interests; 

Resolved  by  the  senate,  that  his  excellency  the  gover- 
nor he  requested  to  address  a respectful  letter  to  general 
Andrew  Jackson,  inviting  him  to  state  explicitly,  whether 
Ire  favors  that  construction  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  authorises  congress  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  purpose  of  making  internal  improvements 
in  the  several  states;  and  whether  he  is  in  favor  of  such 
a system  of  protective  duties  for  the  benefit  of  American 
manufactures  as  will,  in  all  cases  where  the  raw  materi- 
al, and  the  ability  to  manufacture  it  exist  in  our  country, 
secure  the  patronage  of  our  own  manufactures  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  of  foreign  countries;  and  whether,  if 
elected  president  of  the  United  Stales, he  will,  in  his 
public  capacity,  recommend,  foster  and  support  the  Ame- 
rican system. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  tue  governor,  he  re- 
quested, as  soon  as  he  receives  the  answer  of  general 
Jackson  to  the  letter  contemplated  in  the  preceding  re- 
solution, to  cause  the  same  to  be  published,  together 
with  the  resolutions,  in  the  newspapers  printed  at  Indi- 
anapolis. 


We  have  on  hand  as  many  interesting  statements  and 
reports,  of  various  descriptions,  relative  to  internal  im- 
provements, as  would  fill  a small  volume,  which  we  are 
very  loath  to  leave  out.  But  generally,  they  must  be,  at 
any  rate,  postponed.  “A  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad” 
— and  those  who  will  not  profit  hy  it  should  not  be  mor- 
tified that  others  kindly  entertain  it  to  benefit  them- 
selves. 

A Declaration! — The«edito*  of  the  Augusta,  (Ky.) 
Herald,  announcing  the  discontinuance  of  this  paper, 
makes  some  humorous  and  ingenious  remarks,  after  the 
style  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  his  valedictory,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a fair  sample  of  the  whole  article: 

“We,  therefore,  the  proprietor,  publisher,  printer,  and 
editor  of  the  Augusta  Herald,  in  the  editorial  cabinet  as- 
sembled, appealing  to  the  public  for  the  correctness  of 
our  cowrse,  do,  in  the  name  of  our  empty  pockets,  un* 
paid  notes,  and  dunning  creditors,  publish  and  declare, 
that  the  Augusta  Herald  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, — 
discontinued:  that  it  is  absolved  from  all  further  obligations 
to  its  patrons  to  furnish  them  the  weekly  “signs  of  the 
times;”  and  that,  as  a discontinued  paper,  the  editor  has 
a right  to  make  out  his  bills,  collect  his  arrearages,  pay 
his  debts,  and  perform  such  other  acts  of  necessity,  as 
publishers  are  sometimes  compelled  to  resort  to,  to  pos» 
sess  their  just  wages.” 

Died,  on  the  23d  December,  at  his  residence  near  the 
Choctaw  agency,  general  Hummingbird,  a Choctaw  chief, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  75.  This  native  son  of  the  forest 
was  from  his  youth  always  a great  friend  to  the  United 
States,  and  has  fought  many  battles  with  the  red  people 
in  behalf  of  our  government.  He  commanded  sixty 
Choctaw  Avarriors  in  the  year  1794,  on  a campaign  against 
the  Shawnees  and  Delaware  Indians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  gens.  Wayne  and  Scott,  when  they  defeated  those 
hostile  tribes  near  a British  garrison,  on  Lake  Erie.  Al- 
so, this  war  chief  generally  distinguished  himself  in  the 
late  war  against  the  Creeks  and  British. 

It  is  said  that  colonel  Ward,  the  agent,  (who  served 
on  the  same  campaign  ot  1794,  under  general  Scott,)  had 
the  Choctaw  chief  decently  interred  in  a coffin,  and  bu- 
ried with  the  honors  of  war.  This  noted  war  chief  re- 
ceived a commission  and  silver  medal  from  general 
Washington,  which  were  interred  in  the  coffin  with  his 
remains  at  the  request  of  lus  friends. 


POSTCR1PT. 

IdPThere  is  not  any  foreign  news  of  much  interest. 
One  of  the  packets  has  arrived  at  New  York — but  the 
state  of  things  remained  pretty  much  as  they  were, 
at  previous  advices. 

ICjPThough  publishing  24  pages  instead  of  16,  atrd 
compressing  our  matter  as  much  as  possible,  we  are  ex- 
ceedingly pressed  for  room,  and  the  extra  labor  on  the 
present  publication,  has  no  little  pushed  us  also  tor  time. 
We  purpose  to  give  up  the  next  sheet  chietly  to  bring 
up  arrearages,  many  interesting  articles  waiting  au  in- 
sertion. 

In  our  paper  of  the  2d  instant,  we  published  a 
report  that  the  Bank,  of  Cape  Fear  had  been  sued  by  the 
Bank  ot  the  United  States,  for  2U  or  30,000  dollars. 
Though  this  report  had  been  published  in  numerous 
other  papers  before  it  was  admitted  into  this,  we  cheer- 
fully state,  on  the  authority  of  a letter  from  the  presi- 
dent, addressed  to  us,  that  there  ts  no  suit  or  judgment 
against  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear. 

TWENTIETH  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

February  14.  A resolution  offered  by  Mr.  j\oble 
yesterday,  respecting  the  expediency  of  passing  a law  au- 
thorizing persons  in  arrears  to  the  United  States  for  lands, 
to  relinquish  their  interest  therein,  and  to  receive  in  lieu 
thereof  a certificate  of  the  money  paid,  which  should  be 
received  in  payment  of  public  lipids  any  where  in  tho 
district  in  which  the  original  purchase  was  made,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Among  the  petitions  presented  to  day,  was  one  by  Mr. 
King,  from  the  Tomheckbe  association  who  have  re- 
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ceived.grants  of  land  on  the  conditions  contained  in  the  I the  11th  inst.  that  referred  to  the  colonization  society, 
act  of  congress  “to  set  apart  and  dispose  of  certain  pub-  and  the  tariff  and  internal  improvements,  were  severafly 
lie  lands  tor  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  ! referred  to  the  committee  on  foreisn  affaii 


vine  and  olive,”  praying  that  the  time  for  complying  with 
those  conditions  on  their  part  may  be  extended  to  the 
year  1833.  Referred  to  the  committee  on  public  labels. 

Mr.  Eaton  reported  a bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
L.  McKermey,  which  was  ordered  to  a second  reading. 

After  the  transaction  of  other  business,  the  senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  «the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Foot  to  the  rules  of  the  senate,  giving  the  chair  a con- 
current power  with  the  senate,  to  call  members  to  or- 
der, and  subjecting  his  decisions  to  an  appeal.  A long 
debate  now  took  place,  in  which  the  amendment  was  ad- 
vocated bv  Messrs.  Johnson , of  Lou.  Van  Buren , Dick- 
erson and  Chambers — and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Tyler , 
and  Macon.  After  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been  ordered, 
and  ineffectual  attempts  to  adjourn,  divide  the  amend- 
ment, &e.  Mr.  Rowan  moved  that  the  words  “presiding 
officer”  be  stricken  out,  and  the  question  being  taken  it 
was  decided  in  the  negative — ayes  16;  noes  30. 

After  other  proceedings,  the  vice  president  having  divid 


committee  on  foreign  affairs,  the  commit- 
tee o i manufacture,  and  the*  select  committee  on  reads 
and  canals. 

Mr.  Eaton  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 

solved , That  the  committee  onfinanee  be  instructed 
to  inqun  « if  any,  and  what  alteration  and  change,  can  be 
made  a<lvanu.|.jeous  to  the  government  in  the  collection 
of  impost;  and  ww.^er  some  more  safe  and  equitable 
plan  for  compensating  ^ custom'  house  officers,  cannot 
be  devised;  and  likewise,  ’Vvl“other  there  be  any  useless 
and  unnecessary  officers  employ,.!  \n  the  collection  of 
#the  customs  that  might  be  safely  dispensuU  with. 

Mr.  RUlgely  offered  the  following  resolution,  wliidv 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved , That  the  secretary,  under  the  direction  of 
the  president  of  the  senate,  cause  to  be  printed  six  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  rules  ami  regulations  of  the  senate,  and 
the  joint  rules  and  orders  of  the  two  houses,  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  U.  States,  and  Jefferson’s  manual;  and 


ed  the  amendment,  the  question  was  taken  on  the  first,  that  he  cause  a good  index  to  be  made  and  printed  for 
branch,  which  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  as  follows: ! the  same,  and  have  them  bound  for  the  use  of  the  senate. 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell,)  Mr.  White  offered  tho  following  resolution,  which  was 
Benton,  Bouligny,  Chambers,  Chandler,  Chase,  Cobb,  | considered  and  agreed  to: 

Dickerson,  Foot,  Harrison,  Hayne,  Hendricks,  Johnston,  J Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  war  be,  and  he  here- 

(of  Lou. ) Knight,  McKinley,  Marks,  Noble,  Parris,  j by  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  senate  an  account,  show- 
liobbins,  Ruggles,  Sanford,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith,  ing  the  different  sums  paid  to  defray  the  expenses  of  per" 
(of  S.  C. ) Thomas,  Tyler,^Van  Buren,  Willy. — 31  sons  appointed  as  visiters  of  the  military  accademy  at 


NAYS — Berrien, Eaton,  Ellis,  Johnson,  (of  Ky.)  Kane, 
King,  McLane,  Macon,  Ridgely,  Rowan,  Smith, (of  Md.) 
Tazewell,  Wiiite,  Williams,  Woodbury. — 15. 

[The  same  individuals  who  voted  as  above  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  first  branch  of  the  amendment,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Mr.  Benton , were  in  favor  of  striking  out  the 
words  “presiding  officer.”] 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  deciding  the  second 
branch,  when  all  the  members  present  voted  in  favor  of 
it,  except  Messrs.  Macon  and  Smith. 


West  Point,  from  the  year  1817,  up  to  this  time,  stating 
the  sum  paid  in  each  year. 

The  bill  for  the  construction  of  a break-water  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware  bay,  was  now  considered  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  Several  amendments  were  offered 
and  adopted,  and  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the 
measure  generally  admitted,  when  the  bill  was  postpon- 
ed for  further  consideration  on  Wednesday. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rowan , the  bill  extending  the  pro- 
cess of  the  U.  States  courts  to  those  states  which  have 


The  vice  president  now  arose,  and  made  the  'statement  j been  admitted  into  the  union  since  the  year  1789,  was. 
given  in  the  last  “Register.”  [taken  up,  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  it 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foot  the  7th  rule  was  amended  by  I was  ordered  to  a third  reading  pending. 


after  the  word  I 


the  insertion  of  the  words  “by  senators,  ...  w.  ...v  ..  , 

“order.” 

Mr.  Noble  said  he  had  voted  for  the  amendment,  not 
for  the  reason  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  chair  had  not  be- 
fore the  power  to  maintain  order,  but  with  a view  to 
make  his  duties  more  eertain  than  before;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  flood  gates  of  Roanoke  eloquence  from  being  again 
opened  upon  us. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

February  15.  The  vice  president  communicated  a 
message,  received  yesterday  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States  “in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the 
senate  of  the  11th  instant,  requesting  copies  of  the  in- 
structions to  Andrew  Eliicott,  commissioner  for  running 
the  line  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  of  any 
journal  or  report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  with  the 
documents  requested,  so  far  as  they  ai'e  found  on  the  files 
of  that  department” — referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
judiciary  and  ordered  to  he  printed. 

The  vice  president  also  communicated  a letter  from 
the  sec.  of  the  navy  shewing  the  appropriations  for  the 
naval  service  for  1827,  Stc. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Harrison , was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved , That  the  report  on  the  subject  of  the  militia, 
made  in  the  year  1790,  by  Henry  Knox,  secretary  of 
war,  and  submitted  to  congress  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  senate. 

The  remainder  of  this  day  was  occupied  in  considering 
the  bill  for  organising  an  uniform  militia  system,  which 
was  laid  on  the  table,  and  in  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  when  the  senate  adjourned  until  Monday. 

February  18.  Pelitons  were  presented  by  Messrs. 

Silsbee  and  Foot  from  certain  merchants  and  others  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  for  a break-water  near 
the  east  point  of  Nantucket.  A petition  for  abreak-water 
in  the  Delaware,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Wilmington, 
was  .presented  by  Mr.  Me  Lane.' 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith  of  S.  C.  the  portions  of  the 
memprial  of  the  legislature  ol’S.  C.  presented  by  him  on 
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The  motion  to  reconsider  was  lost. 

Mr.  Pams  moved  to  recommit  the  hill. 

Mr.  Sandford  said,  the  bill  was  not  in  the  state  in 
which  the  senate  intended  to  put  it.  He  was  in  favor  of 
the  recommitment.  Mr.  Kane , would  have  preferred 
the  original  bill  to  the  amendment.  He  was  unwilling  to 
recommit  the  bill,  because  he  was  unwilling  H hazard  its 
passage  this  session.  Mr.  Rowan  opposed  the  recom- 
mitment. Mr.  Webster  supported  the  motion  at  some 
length,  The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs. 
Tazewell , Webster,  Kane,  Johnston,  of  Lou.  Partis 
and  Rowan,  when  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  19.  After  other  business  had  been  disposed 
of,  the  senate  took  up  the  unfinished  business  of  yester- 
day, being  the  bill  to  establish  process  in  the  slates  ad- 
mitted into  the  union  since  the  year  1789,  the  question  be- 
ing on  Reconsidering  the  vote  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pax* 
ns  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Rowan  on  Friday  last. 

Mr.  Webster  spoke  at  great  length  in  favor  of  the  ma- 
tion;  it  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Mr. 
Kane  briefiy  replied  to  Mr.  Webster,  to  which  Mr.  W. 
answered,  when  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table  on  motiorr 
of  Mr.  Rowan. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Columbia  college  was  taken 
up,  briefly  considered,  and  postponed  until  to-morrow. 
Mr.  Eaton  moved  that  the  questionon  reconsidering  the 
claim  of  Abraham  Ogden  be  taken,  but  the  motion  was  . 
Laid  on  the  table,  and  the  senate  went  into  the  considera- 
tion of  executive  business — adjourned. 


|£jp»Mechanical  necessity,  at  a late  period  in  tho 
preparation  of  this  sheet,  has  compelled  the  exclusion  < ' 
the  usual  journal  of  the  house  of  representatives — which 
shall  be  brought  up  in  our  next.  We  do  not  so  much 
regret  this,  as  nothing  important  has  happened,  except  the 
refusal  of  the  house  to  considera  motion  tofix  the  time  of 
adjournment.  The  time  of  the  house  has  been  occupied 
iii  debating  some  of  the  items  of  the  appropriation  bills. 


